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FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER s3rd Year No. 1672 


Over nine hundred publications are issued in this country 
that are not printed in the English language. 


| They all reach people who prefer to read and speak and 
j ° e e e 
think in their native language. 


Whether it is because these publications give them more 
news from home, or because of the intimate information they 
contain about their lodges, societies, and fraternal organizations, 
or because they can digest their newspaper better and easier in 
their mother tongue—they READ them—-thoroughly and de- MAE 16 1926 
liberatively. ree 
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And there are MILLIONS who read them. Millions who 
are influenced by them. 


Does the advertising which appears in their publications 
influence them, tooP 


Our simple answer to that question is— 


“ASK A MAN WHO READS ONE” 


Foreign Language Publishers Association 
of the UNITED STATES, Inc. 


A foreign language advertising agency dedicated to the dissemination of true information on the potency of the foreign language 
press, co-operating with national advertisers and English advertising agencies in the preparation and fulfillment of sound and economical 
advertising and merchandising campaigns. 


110 East 42nd Street Telephone: ASHland 5177 New York 
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Some mediums 
have the unique 
faculty of being 
able to confer 
downright distinction 
on the products 
advertised in them. 
Conspicuous among 
such newspapers 

is Lhe 

Indianapolis News 
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ay E FOURTH ESTATE |=: 
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Medium. Published every Saturday. Subscription Price $4 per year. The Fourth Estate Publishing Co., Publishers, Turnover 

232 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 29, 1894 at the post office < 

at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

33rd Year New York, March 6, 1926 No. 1672 


KANSAS CITY STAR LEFT 
TO CITY 


Paper to be Sold Within Two Years; Income From 
Securities —To Go to Establishment of 
Municipal Art Museum. 


Kansas City now owns one of the leading newspapers, property re- 
ported to be earning approximately $1,000,000 a year and estimated to be 
worth in excess oif $10,000,000. 

By provisions of the will of William R. Nelson, who founded the 
Kansas City Star forty years ago, that paper and at least $10,000,000 
worth of other property, mostly real estate, became the property of 
Kansas City with the death last Saturday of Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirk- 
wood, last survivor of the publish- 
er’s immediate family. 

(But there will be no elections to 
decide the newspaper’s policies. 
City councils and other officials will 
not be called upon to decide what 
candidates it will support. In- 
stead, the presidents of the State 
University of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma on Tuesday took over 
the estate. They were to appoint 
three trustees who will pwblish the 
paper, but they are required by the 
Nelson will to sell the paper within 


total more than $20,000,000, will be 
come of approximately $1,000,000 
invested in securities, and the in- 
a year will be spent for paintings, 
sculpture, tapestries and other 
works of art for installation in a 
municipal museum. 

And there will be no rush of 
present-day artists to Kansas City 
to stock up that museum. The 
Nelson will provides that no art 
work shall be bought unless the 


two years. artist has been dead at least thirty 
years. 

KIRKWOOD REMAINS AS EDITOR. mee . 

Establishing the museum will 


Irwin R. Kirkwood will continue 
as editor and A. F. Seested as 
manager of the Kansas City Star. 
This announcement was made 
Thursday by the university trustees 
in dharge of the property. There 
will be no change in the editorial 
policies of the Star. 

It is understood that the present 
personnel organization, headed by 
Irwin Kirkwood, is a prospective 
purchaser of the Star. The or- 
ganization which will enter the field 
as a prospective purchaser will be 
built around the following men 
active in the management: 

Irwin Kirkwood, editor; A. F. 
Seested, general manager; R. E. 
Stout, managing editor; George B. 
Longan, assistant managing editor; 
H. J. Haskell, associate editor, 
and J. T. Barrons, advertising 
manager. 

All of these men were trained 
under W. R. Nelson from their 
youth. 

Final choice of the three trustees 
by the board of university presi- 
dents fell on J. C. Nichols and 
Herbert V. Jones, realtors, and 
William Volker, manufacturer, all 
of Kansas City. 

Nichols is the builder of Kansas 
City’s Country Club district, Jones 
is the city’s leading industrial 
property realtor, and Volker is the 
city’s outstanding philanthropist. 

Proceeds of that sale and of sale 
of the other property, expected to 


| carry out a lifelong dream of Col. 
Nelson. Afiter his death, eleven 
years ago, his widow and,. Mrs. 
Kirkwood carried ‘his ideal in pub- 
lication of the Star as nearly as 
they could. Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
husband of Mrs. Kirkwood, never 
ceased to stand guard over the 
policies that her father advocated 
when alive. 

The board choosing the trustees 
includes President S. D. Brooks 
of the University of Missouri, 
President W. B. Bizzell of the 
University of Oklahoma and Chan- 
cellor E. H. Lindley of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Pau. SIEGEL. 
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MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 


BRYAN’S FIGHT AGAINST 
RAIL MERGER : 


Publisher Conducted Battle from the Viewpoint 
of a Newspaper Man; Used Columns of 
His Paper as a Weapon. 


By Eart SAWERS, 


City Editor, Richmond, Va., News-Leader. 
(Special to THe FourtH Estate. ) 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Richmond, Va., News-Leader, 
opposed the Nickel Plate Merger as a publisher rather than as a banker 
ar as a stockholder of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway because he 
said the proposal was of such importance to Virginia as to warrant 
complete and detailed information as to the whole plan. 

Mr. Bryan was a member of the original minority stockholders’ 
committee which began the fight against the merger a year ago. 

He gave the fullest publicity to 
every move of the contest which 
first developed in the Richmond 
courts and then was carried suc- 
cessfully to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He opposed 
the merger editorially as a pro- 
posal that would take from Vir- 
ginians the operating control of a 
railroad that was built by Virgin- 
ians and has been run by Virgin- 
ians from the beginning. 

The Richmond News-Leader, of 
which Mr. Bryan is pwhblisher, 
was the first paper to announce 
the contest, and during the fight 
it largely stood alone in its plea 
for light on all the details of the 
olan. 

It pointed out as the trial de- 
veloped that the evidence did not 
-how that the stockholders of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had sought the 
merger in the way required by the 
aw and that the Van Sweringen 
plan had not been completely ex- 
plained and was not to the best 
interests of all the shareholders. 

Mr. Bryan and his colleagues 
took a constructive rather than an 
obstructive attitude in the contest. 


They sought to maintain contact 
between the railroad and the state 
constructionists rather than block 
as obstruotionists a gigantic con- 
solidation affecting Virginia. 
Although the committee lost the 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN. 


sete e eens 10 first skirmish in the Virginia lower . 
courts, the facts brought out dur- 

Dee Gels cals 10 ing the batitle centered attention 
upon hitherto obscure details of 
ee ers, Pr 12 the Van Sweringen plan, and for 
the first time it became 2nnarent 

14 to the public at large that there 

i een. TCA be: eae might be defects in the colossal 
scheme. Virginia became interest- 

SOD GAH GO.E 14 ed as a whole because under the 
plan there was grave danger of 

16 losing the central office and shops 


of the Chesapeake with their thous- 
ands of workers. Stockholders be- 
gan to realize that the financial 
plan had grave faults. 


(Continued on Sixth Page) 
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K. C. MOURNS THE|C PRT. [LING BEE SPELLS |! &: BRYAN ON THE 
CIRCULATION 


Movement to Promote Better Spelling is Incident- 
ally One of the Most Successful Newspaper 
Promotion Plans Ever Launched. 


DEATH OF MRS. 
KIRKWOOD. 


City Pauses In _ Its 
Activities As Mark 
of Honor. 


Laura Nelson-Kirkwood, 
Irwin Kirkwood, editor 
City Star, died in 
early last Saturday 
Death was due to an 


(Mrs. 
wife of 
the Kansas 
Baltimore 


morning. 
apoplectic stroke. 

Mrs. Kirkwood was not well 
early in the winter. She had im- 


proved under treatment, however, 
and was in fine spirits when she 
left for New York. Mr. Kirk- 
wood accompanied her to Chicago 
and then returned to Kansas City. 

She had an appointment in Balti- 
more Friday with an eye special- 
ist, and went there from New York 
for treatment. Saturday morning 
she was found dead by her bed in 
the Belvedere hotel. 

Mrs. Kirkwood was the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Nelson. She was born 
February 14, 1883, and was edu- 
cated in private schools in this 
country and in Europe. In her 
early womanhood she spent much 
of her time in European travel. 

She was married to Irwin Kirk- 
wood of Kansas City in Trinity 
Church Chapel, New York, by the 


Rev. William T. Manning, now 
Bishop Manning, November 15, 
1910., 

(Mirs. Kirkwood took a keen in- 


terest in civic matters. In the 
winter of 1913-14, when there was 
much unemployment and distress 
in the city, she undertook to main- 
tain a kitchen where hot meals 
were served to all who needed. At 
the opening of the war she became 
president of the Kansas City chap- 
ter of the Red Cross, and was ac- 
tive in the first of the Red Cross 
drives. 
BECOMES TRUSTEE OF STAR. 


\Alfter the death of her father in 
1915 Mrs. Kirkwood and her 
mother became trustees of the 
Star. Mrs. Nelson died in 1921 
and Mrs. Kirkwood became sole 
trustee, and Mr. Kirkwood editor. 

In ther general supervision of the 
newspaper. she was seriously con- 
cerned with maintaining the high 
standards of service set by her 
father. Particullarly was she in- 
terested in his devotion to cultivat- 
ing an appreciation of art woorks 
in Kansas City and the Southwest. 
Tt was with this in mind that she 
was eager that the Star’s Sunday 
Magazine should carry reproduc- 
tions of painting by old masters. 

The ‘business side of the Star 
did not interest her. She was al- 
ways concerned in the ideals for 
which the paper stood. In the 
great development of the newspaper 
in the last ten years she was 
keenly solicitous that none of the 
canons of good taste or of dis- 


(Continued on 31st Page) 


Two million school children this month are spelling for more than 
$20,000 or its equivalent in twenty-seven cities, with newspapers in each 
city sponsoring and ‘directing ithe ‘contest. 

The contest, extending from New England to Oklahoma, represents 
beth a movement on tthe part of school authorities to promote better 
spelling, and one of the most successful newspalper promotion plans ever 


launched. 

The spelling bee was started in 
1925 as a local promotion plan by 
the Lowisville, Ky., Courier-Jour- 
nal, unider direction of Joseph A. 
Humphreys, Jr., news promotion 
manager for that paper. Other 
papers were invited ‘to join in an 
inter-icity wontest and ten responded, 
with finals thelld in Washington last 
June. 

This season 27 papers responded 
to the invitation of the Courier- 
Journal, with the result that, in two 
seasons’ ‘ime, the spelling bee, 
starting as a homely contest in a 
handful of schools, has been raised 
to the dignity of a national institu- 
tion. Sichool boards, state depart- 
ments of education and national 
educators have been quick to sense 
the importance of the plan from 
the stanidlpoint of the schools and 
the contest has the endorsement of 
local, state and national bodies. 

At finals to be held next June 
in Washington, $2,000 in gold will 
be awarded, divided between the 
six best spellers. First prize will 
be a gold medal and $1,000 in gold. 
Tiwenty-seven spellers, each repre- 
senting tthe territory of one news- 
paper, will gather to decide the 
championship of Aimerica, will have 
a week of ‘sightseeing and will 
make the trip as guests of the 
newspaper sponsor. Prizes of- 
fered focally fin the various cities 
total approximately $18,000 in cash 
and equivalents. 

The contest, national, is under 
direction of Mr. Humphreys, who 
organized ithe Courier-Journal 
spelling bee throughout Kentucky 
and ‘later developed the national 
enterprise. 

“An idea of the contacts estab- 
lished through tthe spelling bee,” 
writes Mr. Hiumphreys, “can be 
gained from the figures for the 
Courier-Journal’s state contest. 
With a circulation of something 
more than 60,000, we are spelling 
175,000 ‘children—a number nearly 
‘hree times as great as our circu- 
lation ‘total. Besides, we are 
operating in 4,761 schools with a 
school census of some 400,000. And 
vou may be sure. that non-spellers 
are hearing of the Courier-Journal 
and getting a close-up of what it 
is doing for them. 

“Contact such as this is not se- 
cured, of course, except on a state- 
wide basis, but, in cities such as 
New Haven, Trenton, Akron, Wor- 
cester, Memiphiis, newspapers, report 


! spellers enrolled in numbers equal- 


——————<$——_—<—$<——— 


ling or exiceeding the circulation.” 


Papers ‘sponsoring the contest 
this year are: 
Atlantic Cityse Noe), bress- 


Union; Detroit News; Akron Bea- 
con-Journal; Houston Chronicle; 
South Bend News-Tribune; Hart- 
ford Times; New Haven Register; 
Trenton Times; Charlotte Ob- 
server; St. Louis Times; Winston- 
Salem Sentinel; Scranton Repub- 
lican; ‘New Bedford Standard; 
Fall River Herald; New Britain 
Herald; Worcester Telegram-Ga- 
zette; Binghampton Press; Fort 
Worth Press; Memphis Press; 
Oklahoma City News; Erie, Pa., 
Dispatch-Herald; (Lancaster, Pa., 
New Era; Reading, Pa., Tribune; 
Wilmington, Del., Every Evening; 
Rockford, Oll., Republic; Lowis- 
ville, Ky., Courier-Journal; Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Ferguson New NEA Head. 

Fred Ferguson, for five years 
vice-president and general news 
manager of the United Press Asso- 
ciations, has been elected president 
and general manager of NEA 
Service, Inc., succeeding Eugene 
MacLean, who resigned. Mr. 
Ferguson’s U. P. successor has 
not yet been appointed. Mr. Fer- 
guson acquired considerable stock 
in the feature service organization, 
and becomes. a member. of its 
directorate. Mr. MacLean, owner 
of the Marysville, Cal., Democrat, 
has gone to California and it is 
reported the intends to build up a 
string of California dailies. Mr. 
MacLean, noted in the fiction field, 
will, in addition, syndicate original 
fiction to newspapers. Mr. Fer- 
guson had been with the U.P. for 
18 years. 


Wife of James Wright Brown, Jr., 
a Victim of Pneumonia. 
Mrs. Thelma Pitz Brown, aged 
23, pased away last week of pneu- 
monia. Services were held at the 


home of her father yesterday, and- 


a private funeral was held this 
morning. 
Mrs. Brown leaves a month-old 


daughter, Thelma. She was the 
wife of James Wright Brown, Jr., 
promotion manager of Editor & 
Publisher, and the daughter-in-law 
of James Wright Brown, editor 
an publisher of Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


NICKEL PLATE 
MERGER. 


Publisher Gives Out 
Statement to the New 
York World. 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher 
and editor of the Richmond, Va., 
News-Leader, and one of the lead- 
ing citizens of the Virginia capital 
who was prominent in the fight 
for the minority stockholders of 
the Ohesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
against the Van Sweringen Nickel 
Plate merger, resulting in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s 
disapproval of the plan, made a 
statement to the New York World 
in response to a request from 
this paper, part of which follows:- 

“On March 27, 1925, the World 
editorially called for a full account- 
ing and a close scrutiny of the 
proposed Nickel Plate merger. At 
that time, the World said: ‘This 
particular consolidation may even 
be desirable, but when eight men 
lease advantageously to themselves 
property that is not theirs, the 
thing has a bad odor about it. The 
dissenting stockholders should be 
given every facility to make their 
case.’ 

“The dissenting stockholders have 
made their case and their conten- 
tions have been comipletely sup- 
ported and affirmed by practically 
the unanimous vote of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

A COMPLEX PROBLEM. 

“This consolidation, involving as 
it did 13,000 miles of railroad road 
and over a billion and a half dol- 
lars in securities and four great 
systems—the Nickel Plate, the Erie, 
the ‘'Ohesapeake & Ohio and the 
Marquette—one of which sysitems, 
the C. & O., owned four-fifths of 
the stock of the Hocking Valley 
Railroad, offered a problem of such 
complexity and intricacies that the 
minority stickholders have from the 
outset contented themselves simply 
and solely with the clearly demon- 
strable fact that the C. & O. based 
upon its earning capacity, upon its 
cost of operation and upon its cost 
of operation and upon its intrinsic 
commercial value, was not receiy- 

‘ anything like proportionate re- 
turns from the proposed consolida- 
tion that should justly have ac- 
cred to its stockholders. 

“In the final testimiony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
George Cole Scott, chairman of the 
committee for the minority stock- 
holders, testified that in his opin- 
ion it was not to the public inter- 
est to have the consolidation car- 
ried out either upon the terms pro- 
posed or with the roads proposed, 
and Mr. Scott based his conclusion 
upon the fact that the C. & O. 
was in effect a common carrier of 
coal, and as such should be an im- 
partial servitor to all railroads, in 
addition to being an integral part 
of a trunk line system.” 
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JUDGE SEEKS TO ADS 


BAR REPORTERS 
FROM TRIAL. 


Mississippi Press in Bat- 
tle on Court 
Order. 


Newspaper reporters were gather- 
ing at Gulfport, Miss., last week 
prepared to defy the order of 
Judge Walter A. White prohibit- 
ing the publication of testimony 
in the trial of Jesse Favre, one of 
two men accused of the murder 
of two Government officials re- 
cently. 


New Orleans and Missippi news- 
papers were prepared to follow the 
regular procedure in reporting 
the trial. It was announced that 
relays of reporters would be sta- 
tioned in the court room if neces- 
sary. 

Judge White’s order was a great 
surprise to the community, which 
has been aroused since the bodies 
of: William M. Mingee and John 
H. McLemore, Federal etomolo- 
gists, were found-in a swamp near 
Picayune. Both men had _ been 
shot to death. 

Favre was arrested soon after 
Ward, and for several days State 
troops were kept on guard to save 
him from mob violence. 

It was announced that a cell in 
the Hancock County Jail awaits 
the reporter who prinits testimony 
of Favre’s trial. Contempt pro- 
ceedings would surely follow any 
such action, Judge White said. 

COURT TO GET SCOOP. 


“Some newspaper man may get 
a. scoop in this trial,” said Judge 
White, “if he does, the Court will 
get one, too.’ 

It was stated by the court that 
publication of infonmation or mis- 
information regarding the Favre 
trial would tend to defeat the cause 
‘of justice, inasmuch as other in- 
dictments may be returned. 

“A good .deal of misinrormation 

has appeared in newspapers with 
reference to this case,” Judge White 
said. “Some have published what 
they conceived to be the truth, or 
understood to be the facts in the 
case. No possible good can come 
‘from publication, which may even 
defeat the ends of justice. 
_ “Reporters or ‘correspondents, in 
‘performance of their duty, or 
what they conceive to be their 
duty, probably can see no harm 
to come ‘from ‘publication of their 
_reports, but the Court can see 
and does see a very important 
reason for prohibiting publication 
of testimony in this case. 

“In every important case where 
a trial is to be had, it ought to 
be by the most intelligent jury 
that can be obtained, and the pub- 
lication of any information or mis- 
information in reference to this 
_ case may defeat the effort of the 
court to have this case or any 


(Continued on Thirtieth Page) 


BRING SEED SALES 


TO FLOWER 


In 1925 Peter Henderson & Co. Spent One-Sixth 
of Appropriation in Newspapers and Got One- 


Third of Their Replies from Them. 


By Franx (H. Core, 


Advertising Manager, Peter Henderson & Co., 
before the New York Times Advertising Club. 


lf I were a solicitor, the first thing I would do when I went into a 


man’s office would be to announce my name and my connection. 


It does 


not make any difference whether you were in there the day before or 
not, it would ‘help ‘the man you were calling upon ‘and gain his entire 


attention. 
magazine I represented. 


‘Also I would always ‘have with me a copy of the paper or 


I became advertising manager of Peter Henderson Company about 


1903. One of the first “things that 
was impressed upon me by those 
who attempted to pass on the ad- 
vertising atmosphere of the firm 
was that newspapers were not good 
advertising mediums for  seeds- 
men. At that time our advertis- 
ing department was something that 
was turned over to one of the 
employes ‘who took care of it in 
addition to other work. 

T was suecessful in finally selling 
my department to our firm and our 
advertising department is now en- 
tirely separate from the other de- 
partments of the business. We 
have the opportunity of working 


out our various problems in owur 
own way. 
It was a matter of several 


months \before I was able to get 
this on our list, and after I had 
received approval of our using it, 
I held it up for a little while, fear- 
ing that all the rest were right and 
I was wrong. 

The first insertion, however,.was 
sufficient to ‘convince us and we 
were very fortunate in that for a 
period, I think three years, we had 
the columns of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines entirely to our- 
selves, using at times ap to one- 
quarter of a page, which was un- 
usually lange im tnose days for 
seedsmen. 

At that ‘time our advertising ap- 
propriation ran from twelve to 
fourteen thousand dollars per year, 
while we expend several times that 
amount in three or four months 
now. After three years, one of 
our ‘competitors used some space 
in the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines, and was so much surprised 
at the good results he received 
that he immediately wrote a letter 
telling of his extreme satisfaction, 
and it was only a short time be- 
fore they were carrying several 
columns of seed advertising in the 
season. 

The Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines finally went out of business 
and there did not seem to be any- 
thing ‘to replace it, until one day a 
young man wandered into our of- 
fice with a clipping of one of our 
68-line advertisements which we 
had used in- a magiazine and re- 
commended: our using it in a new 
magazine section which the New 
York Times was about to publish. 


_ whole 
| 1925 we spent one-sixth of our 


We used the back cover of the 
New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine twice that year with such ex- 
cellent results that we have con- 
tinued to use it each year since, 
with the exception of the year 
1917, when the Magazine Section 
was discontinued because of the 
war and paper scarcity. 
REPETITION OF GOOD COPY. 


I have never believed, as do some 
men in my position, that in order 
to show otr ability and versatility, 
we must be continually producing 
new ‘copy. i ‘have never had any 
hesitancy, when I found that a 
piece of copy produced good re- 
sults, about using it over and over 
again and to continue using it as long 
s it proved satisfactory. We have 
one piece of small copy that we 
have used each year ‘for the last 
twenty-five years. 


From time to time we have tried 
to replace it, but so far we have 
been unable to find anything that 
would pull as well, so we continue 
to use it. We have used the same 
piece of copy with the New York 
Times three or four times in suc- 
cession, and we ‘found with an in- 
terval of one month between inser- 
tions, that there was a drop off of 
less than 10 per cent in the re- 
sults . 

lif the first dnsertion produced 
1,000 replies, the second will bring 
900 replies and the third 810. 


Jn 1925 we used forty-seven dif- 


. ferent mediums, five of which were 
- newspapers. 
‘ basis, four of the five ranked as 


On a cost per reply 


follows: The newspapers were in 
the order of 2, 6, 8 and 13 on the 
list of  flority-seven. In 


appropriation in newspapers and we 
received one-third of the ‘total 
number of replies from them. 


Wins Right to Name. 


Tihe Houston Post-Dispatch has 
been given legal right to its name 
by. the United States circuit court 
of appeals, sustaining the decision 
of the federal district -court - at 
Houston... The St. Louis — Post- 
Dispatch has sued, alleging copy- 


. right infringement. 


“UNITED STATES 
DAILY” MAKES 
ITS BOW. 


First Issue of New Na- 
tional Paper Is Out 
Thursday. 


The United States Daily, David 


Lawrence’s newspaper, made its 
first appearance in Washington 
Thursday morning. Its purpose 


“All the facts—no opinion.” 

The first issue contained sixteen 
pages. Tt presents the official 
news of Washington—exeoutive, 
legislative and judicial; all the 
“hand-outs” from all the depart- 
ments and a summary of the whole 
daily activities of the Government, 
displayed under regular heads and 
with all the typographical display 
of the ordinary newspaper. 

It contains no editorial page and 
no signed stories, and it met with 
a particularly gratifying reception 
in the capital. 

The presses ran off 30,000 copies. 
The conductors of the new daily 
report every news stand was sold 
out. 

The officials of the Government 
were particularly pleased. They all 
nave a tremendous output of 
Government information and it 
has ‘been one of their sorrows that 
nowhere was it all printed. Politics 
was strictly eschewed. 

Inside were the proceedings of 


Tuesday’s session of House and 
Senate condensed from the Con- 
gressional Record, as well as a 


tabulation of measures pending in 
both Houses and their present stat- 
us, as well as a summary of their 
proceedings wp to date. 

It will be useful as a reference 
publication. Tihe initial number 
contains no advertisements, but a 
noltice is printed that the columns 


will be open for advertisements 
April 5. 
The founders of the paper in- 


clude Owen D. Young, Mrs. Med- 
‘ll McCormick, Otto H. Kahn, 
Edward W. Bok, Robert Lansing, 
Albert Lasker, John W. Weeks, 
Simon Guggenheim, Bernard M. 
Baruch, James W. Gerard, E. T. 
Meredith, Julius Rosenwald, CG 
Bascom Slemp, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Anne Morgan, E. M. House, 
QClarence H. Mackay and John W. 
Davis. 


Advertising Art Annual. 


The Art Directors’ Club of New 
York has issued for distribution 
through the Book Service Com- 
pany, The Fourth Annual. of Ad- 
vertising Art, which contains re- 
productions of the best examples 
of advertising art in 1925. 


Editor Makes Appeal. 


Eugene Rakosi, chief editor of the 

Pesti Hirlap of Budapest, has is- 
sued an appeal to the American 
public for. funds with which to 
supply food and other necessities 
for the children of Hungary. 
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EMPIRE SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
PRINTERS. || 


Noted Newspaper Men 
Are Present At 
Commencement. 


“Printing is the greatest or all 
arts and the greatest aay m the 
history of civilization was the day 
that Gutenburg first printed from 
movable type scarcely more than 
four hundred years ago,” said John 
R. Rogers, consulting engineer of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, in addressing the graduates 
and students of the Empire State 
School of Printing at the seventh 
commencement of the school last 
week. Mr. Rogers has been con- 
nected with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company for more than 43 
years and most of the improvements 
and developments of the machine 
have ‘been made by him or under 
his direction. 


Mr. Rogers referred to the rise 
and fall of the great empires of 
the past as proof of his point 
that printing brought new light to 
the world. “Printing has been 
rightly called the art preservative 
of all art. Many of the arts of 
the ancients have ‘been lost be- 
cause of the absence of printing 
prior to 1450,” ‘he said. 

The commencement exercises of 
the Emipire State School of Print- 
ing brought to Ithaca seven men 
from New York City who take an 
active part in the publishing in- 
dustry ‘there. Charles F. Hart, 
medhanical superintendent of the 
New York Times, spoke to the 
graduating class and students on 
“Problems of Production.” After 
making reference to the fact that 
he believes schools similar to the 
Empire State School of Printing 
will be found throughout the coun- 
try in another ten years, Mr. Hart 
said, “The major problems of 
prodiuction are four—the owner or 


E will be glad to 
Vee our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _ territory 
where it is working 


successfully. 


EpMUND WaLKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tas 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City. 


ERLE LEE LCL TE SEITE LIE DATE CE ATED AATF TE ADELAIDE, 


‘LHE fourtH Estate 


‘New York City newspaper executives visit Ithaca for seventh com- 


mencement of Empire State School of Printing and to inspect the school 


of engrav.ng they have founded: 
Seated—Frank E. Gannett, 


Rochester 


Times-Union, president of 


New York State Publishers Association; Victor P. Ridder, New York 


Staats-Zeitung, chairman of committee of Printing Trade 
American Newspaper Publishers Association; T. H. Seymour of A.N. 
P.A.; J. B. Pinkham, executive secretary of N.Y.S.P.A. 

Second Row—Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard; L. R. 
Owens, New York World; Lester L. Jones, Publishers Association of 
New York City; John W. Barnhart, New York Daily News; Ross W. 
Kellogg, director of the school; A. M. Montgomery, principal of the 


Empire School of Printing. 
Third Row—Charles 
Dapping, Auburn Citizen. 


Habart, 


Schools of 


New York Times; Witliam C. 


boss, the men, the machinery and 
the materials. 


PUBLISHERS INTERESTED. 


Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, spoke 
of the interest which the publishers 
of the state are taking in the 
school and its graduates. Victor 
F. Ridder of New York City, 
chairman of the committee on 
printing trades schools of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, brought greetings from 
this national organization. 

Frank E. Gannett, president of 
the New York State Publishers 
Association, which established the 
school at Ithaca nearly four years 
ago, ipresided at the Commence- 
ment exercises, which followed a 
luncheon in the auditorium of the 
Ithaca Savings Bank Building. 
Mr. Gannett said that the prublish- 
ers of New York State have ai- 
ready furnished nearly $100,000 for 
the establishment and operation of 
the Empire State School of Print- 
ing but that all the expense is 
considered worth-while because of 
the high type of young men and 
vomen who come into the print- 
ing trade through the school. 

‘Certificates of graduation were 
awarded to a class of 12 graduates 
by Ross W. Kellogg, 712, director 
of the school. Mr. Kellogg re- 
ferred to a number of the members 
of previou's graduating icrasses who 
have been successful since com- 
pleting courses at the school. 

The New York City publishers 
were represented at the commence- 
ment exercises by the following: 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Ridder, John W. 
Barnhart of the Daily News; Ed- 
ward G.- Martin of the Brooklyn 
Eagle; L. E. Owens of the New 


“ork World, Lester L. Jones cf 
the Publishers’ Association and 
Tv. P. Sevmour of the New York 
City office of the A.N.P.A. 


BRYAN’S FIGHT ON 
MERGER. 


(Continued from Third Page) 


The committee which started as 
a minority grew - stronger and 
stronger. The first rays of pub- 
licity emanating from Mr. Bryan’s 
newspaper in Richmond grew to 
a brilliance which lighted the en- 
tire plan and matched the dazzle 
of the consolidation plan. The 
attack wpon the pian before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reinforced by public support, was 
strong enough to overthrow the en- 
tire financial structure of the mer- 
ger. 


Work on New Pittsburgh Press 
Home in Full Swing. 


Work on the excavation for the 
yew building being erected by the 
Pittsbungh Press has been  pro- 
gressing rapidly for three weeks 
and should be completed in an- 
other week or ten days. There 
were 35,000 cubic yards in the 
to‘al contract, three steam shovels 
and a lrage fleet of trucks being 
engaged in the task. 

One section of the work having 
been cut to grade, a pile driving 
machine began on Friday the work 
of driving the sheet piling, prelimi- 
nary to wall construction. Much 
work has been done at night with 
the aid of flood lights in order that 
progress would continue- at the 


| highest. possible speed. 


— ra a 
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ARIZONA’S PRESS 
GROUP ELECTS 
JAYNES. 


Free Publicity Among 
Topics Discussed 
At Meeting. 


Oliver Jaynes, general manager 
of the Tucson Citizen, was elected 
president of the Arizona Daily 
Newspaper Association at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization 
held in Bisbee. Other officers 
elected included Folsom Moore, of 
the Bisbee Daily Review, as vice- 
president, and Ralph Ellinwood, of 
the Arizona Daily Star, as secre- 
tary. 

Following the election a business 
session was held, at which the as- 
sociation went on record as Op- 
posed to the ‘publication of the 
names of minors in acounts of 
juvenile delinquency, except when 
‘he nature of the news makes 
their use imperative. 

It was decided to limit the amount 
of space used for publicity. It 
was the sense of the publishers’ 
meeting tthat the press of Arizona 
has long suffered through the 
granting of free space to publicity 
schemes and hereafter publicity 
seekers must pay the regular adver- 
tising rates. 2 

Advertising agencies operating 
within the state must comply with 
the rules and regulations of the 
Associated Adivertising Agencies of 


America before being accepted as_ 


regular advertising agencies ‘in 
Arizona, the publishers decided. A 
committze of three will be named 
to pass upon all advertising agen- 
cies and investigate their financial 
resources as well as other clients. 

Western members of the Asso- 
ciated Press gathered at Bisbee 
for the annual meeting. 


THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


: 
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NEWSPAPER BALL 
TO BE GIVEN 
SOON. 


The Stars of Stage and 
Screen to be the 
Honor Guests. 


‘Stage and screen stars will be 
guests of honor at the fourth 
annual newspaper ball to be given 
bv the New York Newspaper Wo- 
men’s Club at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel at 10 o'clock, Friday night, 
March 12. 

The proceeds will go to the club’s 
building fund. 

Tihe club was formed to pro- 
mote comradeship and_ socialibility 
among newspaper women, to be 
mutually helpful, to maintain and 
advance ideals and interests ot 
journalism in all its branches, to 
have a club house of their own 
where members can live. 

It is the only newspaper women’s 
club in the city. The active asso- 
ciate and non-resident members 
have served at least one year on 
the editorial staff of a New York. 
City daily newspaper. 

Because their number js too 
small to support such an organiza- 
tion on membership dues alone, a 
ball is given once a year. News- 
paper readers, publishers and edi- 
tors, artists, cartoonists, serious and 


humorous ‘writers and actors at- 
tend. 

‘Gov. ‘Smith and Mayor Walker 
have accepted invitations to be 
present. ‘Dorothy Gish has prom- 
ised to tbe there. 

The officers of the club are 
Louella O. Parsons, New York 
American, president; Theodora 


Bean, first. vice-president; Jose- 
phine Robb Ober, the World, sec- 
ond vice-president; Emma _ Bug- 
bee, New York Herald Tribune, 
third vice-president; Martha Co- 
man, Scarsdale Inquirer, treasurer ; 
Mabelle Burbridge, New York 


AGAIN FIRST 


The New York Times in 
January and February 
this year published 4,932,- 
366 agate lines of adver- 
tising, 707,688 lines more 
than in the corresponding 
months of last year and 
1,878,122 lines in excess 
of the second New York 


newspaper. 


TuHeE Fourtu Estate 


When You Speak of 


The Miami Herald 


it is not necessary to add “Florida” 
any more than it is to add “Eng- 
land” when speaking about Lon- 


don. 


The World Well Knows Miami— 
And The Miami Herald. 


Each leads in growth—Miami in 
population; the Herald in adver- 
tising, circulation, prestige. 


NATIONAL SPACE BUYERS | 


are reminded that the winter population of 
Miami is near a quarter-million, and that 
they are good spenders. 


}, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


American, corresponding secretary ; 
Charlotte M. Levedge, New York 
office of the Chicago Daily News, 
recording secretary. 


Photostat Service Inaugurated by 
the New York Times. 


The New York Times announces 
that it has added a photostat print 
service to the index department 
and is prepared to make a print 
of any news or editorial article 
or advertisement in its files. 

[Every mail brings requests from 
readers and patrons of the New 
York Times for back copies con- 
taining some specific news item, 
article or advertisement. Many 
of these inquiries must be refused 
because the editions are sold out. 
Librarians, lawyers, writers and 
students constantly are seeking 


this newspaper material from the- 


Times. 


Beginning with the year 1913, 
the New York Times ventured to 
fill a long felt need for a news- 
paper index. The New York 
Times Quarterly Index has been 
published continuously since then 
at considerable exipense; it is now 
in its fourteenth year. The added 
convenience offered by use of the 
index and the photostat print 
service will meet a real demand, it 
is believed. 

Photostat is the trade name for 
a specially constructed copying 
camera designed to make photo- 
graphic reproductions on sensitized 
paper without films or plates at 
a moderate cost and in very 
little time. A negative print 
(white lettering on black) is pro- 
duced by photographing the or- 
iginal page or news clipping. A 
positive (black lettering on white) 
is made by photographing. the 
negative print. 
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SCHOOL SCRIBES 
MEET AT ANN 
ARBOR. 


Two-Day Convention Is 
Now Under 
Way. 


Two hundred and fifty mgn 
school journalists of the state otf 
Michigan gathered at Ann Arbor 
yesterday and today for the fifth 
annual convention of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association, 
held under the auspices of the 
Department of Journalism of the 
University of Michigan and Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journatfistic 
fraternity. 

Addresses by men prominent in 
the newspaper and magazine world 
as well as academic circles, to- 
gether with round table discussions 
of the problems that face the edi- 
tors of high school papers, forms 
the basis of the two-day confer- 
ence. 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing is the making of 12 awards 
for the best high school publica- 
tions in their respective classes. 
Announcement of the winners will 
be made by the judging committee. 

Outside speakers include Virgil 


V. McNitt, publisher of Mc- 
Naught’s Monthly, and Lee A. 
White ‘of ‘the Detroit News. 


Coach Fielding H. Yost, for the 
past 25 years director of Michi- 


gan’s football teams, spoke on 
“The Value of Athletics.” 
The faculty of the university 


are taking an active part in the 
convention program. 

Registration took place on Fri- 
day morning, followed by a lunch- 
eon, and the official opening of 
the convention Friday afternoon, 
From this time on, the delegates 
are being kept busy listening to 
speeches and attending round table 
discussions until the close of the 
convention this afternoon in a 
tour of the wumniversity campus. 
Tonight the young journalists will 
be the guests of the Michigan Ath- 
letic Association at the Michigan- 
Ohio State basketball game. 


Girls attending the convention 
were entertained at tea by Theta 
Sigma Phi, national journalistic 


sorority, Friday afternoon. 


Port Huron Paper Growing. 


The Port Huron, Mich., Times- 
Herald is growing with its city. 
Work will soon start on a second 
story for the Times-Herald plant, 
covering the whole of the present 
structure. This will house the edi- 
torial and composing rooms, thus 
giving more space to the business 
and other departments, as well as 
to the Heralld Printing Co., a job 
printing concern. The present 
building was constructed in 1915, 
when provisions were made for 
expansion. At that time the paper 
‘had a circulation little in excess of 
10,000, and now it-is close to the 
20,000 mark daily. 
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K. C. STAR’S STAFF 
PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO NELSONS. 


Associates Testify to 
Ability of Irwin 
Kirkwood. 

The staff of the Kansas City 


Star last Monday inserted in that 
paper the following tribute to the 
Nelson family and Irwin Kirk- 
wood, editor, during his absence: 
With the death of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood the last of the Nelson family 
in control of the Star is gone. 
William R. Nelson established this 
newspaper and guided it for thirty- 
five years. For six years his wife 
and daughiter were joint trustees in 
its management. For the last five 
years it has been under the direc- 


tion of this daughter as sole 
trustee. 

Tithe Sitar’s record is an open 
book. From the beginning it has 


stood for the great ideal causes in 
the ‘community and the - nation. 
Mistakes it has made, to be sure. 
Defeats it has suffered. But its 
mistakes in general have been from 
an excess of eagerness to reach 
ends that were impossible of quick 
attainment. Its defeats usually 
have merely been incidents in a 
struggle thait was not a batitle but 
a camipaign. 

As directed by Mr. Nelson and 
his family the Sitar has fought 
for efficient government, for social 
justice, for protected childhood, for 
keeping opportunity open, for good 
taste, for beauty, for a larger 
Share of the gains of civilization 
for the average man and woman. 

It has worked for material prog- 
ress. But it never has mistaken 
comfort for culture. It has re- 
garded prosperity as a means to an 
end. Iit has looked on a wide dif- 
fusion of material goods as essen- 
tial to a realization of those spiri- 
tual goods which humanity endless- 


ly seeks. 
- 'TIhese were the principles laid 
dawn by Mr. Nelson; conserved 


by this wife, furthered and ex- 
panded by his daughter. 

Thhere are many members of the 
Star’s staff who were associated 
with Mr. Nelson, and later with 
Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Kirkwood 
in the making of the paper. Only 
persons with their experience can 
fully realize the high feeling of 
responsibility and obligation of each 
of the three members of the fam- 
ily—their unselfish devotion to their 
city and country, their readiness to 
sacrifice income in order to main- 
tain the things they believed in. 
Mrs. Kirkwood was speaking the 
simple truth when she said in an 
interview in New York a _ few 
years ago: f 
' “Tt seems to us who are trying 
to carry on my father’s work that 
in leaving the Star to us of the 
Star family he left more than a 
great properity; he transmitted to us 

(Continued on 30th Page) 
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Meet Mr. Gomez - - - - 


WE SELECTED him to represent the popula- 
tion, yes, practically the entire population of 
many a flourshing American community in the 
great State of Texas. 


Mr. Gomez, of course, reads Spanish. There 
is nothing unAmerican in the fact that Mr. 
Gomez is a regular and exclusive reader of 
the largest Spanish newspaper in the United 
States, the , 


LA PRENSA 


On the contrary, no safer guide can be con- 
ceived to make the Messrs. Gomez Americans 
than this great newspaper which disseminates 
among them the true understanding America. 
It isa highly lucrative market, a virgin market, 
and an exclusive market you can reach through 


Bee © abs) A\ 


Published every morning (including Sunday) 


in 


SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 


No National Advertiser 


Can Afford To Overlook 
The Germans In 
Rochester 


There are 47,282 German-speaking people in 
Rochester according to the 1920 U. S. Census 
and there are nearly 75,000 Germans within the 
40 mile radius. THERE ALSO HAS BEEN 
A LARGE INFLUX OF GERMANS, AUS- 
TRIANS AND SWISS SINCE SPRING 
19232 


This large and desirable field can be covered 
by advertising in ; 


Rochester's German Daily 


ABENDPOS 


50,000 Germans in Rochester 


L. KLEBAHN 
280 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Eastern Adv. Rep. 


T 


FRANKLIN A. WALES 
140 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Western Adv. Rep. 
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FOREIGN PAPERS 
MUST BE 
USED. 


The Shortest Route 
Toward Complete 
Americanization. 


By CoLtoneL, ANDREW CHERNA, 
Publisher of the Szabadsag. 


The national advertiser is bound 
to realize the simple sense of the 
simiple truth that he “cannot cover 
a whole horse with a half blanket.” 

Without adequate utilization of 
our great, rich and _ practically 


COL. ANDREW CHERNA. 
virgin foreign language field, our 
whole system of national distribu- 
tion iis imperifect. 

One may find ‘himself in doubt 
whether a more intensive use of 
foreign newspaper space by. our 
national advertisers may not tend 
to penpetuatte an institution, the in- 
fluence of which automatically re- 
tards the evolution of a complete 
national conglomeration. . . a 
more fatal misapprehension of this 
vital national problem cannot be 
imagined. a 

The process as the evolution of 
this nation progresses is intrinsically 
natural and to interfere in same 
would mean to endanger its very 
smooitth and sure functioning. 

The more liberally the foreign 
language press will be recognized 
by our national advertisers, the 
more effectively, rapidly and in- 
tensively it will fulfilled its primary 
mission of Americanization. 


Great U.P. Capitol Chief. 


Carl D. Groat, formerly Berlin 
manager of the United Press, and 
more recently New York cable 
editor, has been appointed manager 
of the U. P. Washington bureau, 
succeeding William J. Losh, who 
has left the organization to enter 
business for himself in California. 
Lyle C. Wilson, cable editor of 
‘the United News, succeeds Groat 
in New York. 
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COURTESY A BOON 
TO FOREIGN 
PAPERS. 


Belligerent Spirit Is a 


Drawback to 
Press. 


By Peter O’CALLAGHAN, 


of the Catholic Home Mission 
Society of America. 


The purpose of THE Fourtu 
ESTATE to promote the interests of 
the foreign-language press of the 
United States seems to me most 
commendable. If in doing so you 
are mindful of the interests of 
our ‘country, you will be rendering 
a service of the greatest import- 
ance both to the United States and 
to those who have come to make 
their homes amongst us. 

The foreign-language press is 
playing a valuable part in the edu- 
cation and development of those 
who have recently become Ameri- 
can citizens or who are expecting 
to become such. Motives of 
patriotism, as well as of devotion 
to the whole human family, might 
well promote the kina or service 
that you are about to render to 
our foreign-language press. Im- 
provement of its standards and of 
its sources of information will not 
only make such press more valu- 
able to its readers, but more help- 
ful in the upbuilding of American 
citizenry. 

SPIRIT OF COURTESY. 


Iam glad that THE Fourtu Es- 
TATE is so conscious of the necessity 
of encouraging courtesy in the 
foreign-language press. Tihe bellig- 
erent spirit which is Sometimes 
manifest in that press, as m_ all 
our newspapers, is pariticularly 
offensive in the accredited organs 
of the strangers within our gates. 

Our foreign-language press will 
be the more effective in protest 
against any apparent wrong, as well 
as in support of any public policy, 
if it maintains its dignity and 
speaks only the truth and that with 
Sweet reasonableness. The value 
of its opinions will depend upon 
the accuracy of its information and 
the intelligence with which it ex- 
presses its convictions. 

No fair-minded American citizen 
can object to listening to reason. 
The ‘foreign-language press can 
render no finer service to those 
for whom it speaks and to whom 
it addresses itself than by promot- 
ing cordial relations between those | 
who come from other ‘ands and 
those who are born upon American 
soil. It would be rare courtesy 
on their part to print in English 
as well as in their native tongue 
their editorial comment upon pass- 
ing events and national policies. 


New Honorary Reporter. 


Commander John Rodgers, U. 
S. N., hero of the Hawaiian ‘flight, 
was made an honorary reporter of 
the Associated Press last week. 


THE FourtH Estate 


Birotadruck Hydraulic 
Press and 
Process 


Direct Pressure Matrix Die Embossing 


A powerful hydraulic matrix molding press under complete auto- 
matic control with a direct non-vibrating pressure without slip or 
slur, producing simultaneously, through use of Birotadruck Press 
and Process, a die cut and embossed matrix without damage to type 
faces or blunting the points on half tones. Birotadruck Press and 
Process can be used with either wet or dry mats and is fast and 
economical. ‘The degree of pressure is under absolute control and 
may be maintained at any desired point indefinitely. “The machine 1s 
simple in operation and does not require special employees in any 
department. No changes necessary in present equipment in either 
Press Room, Stereotype Room (except use of Birotadruck Press in 
place of mat roller), Composing Room or Photo Engraving Depart- 
ment. Die cut and embossed matrices molded in from thirty to 
torty seconds. ‘Through the use of Birotadruck Press and Process 
an embossed plate is produced and the half tones have the same 
characteristics when the plate is placed on the press as now being 
secured on flat bed presses by underlaying the cut and overlaying the 
tympan. 

The Birotadruck Hydraulic Matrix Press and Process is a re- 
cent European development and has been adopted by a number of 
Continental European papers during the past year. The American 
Rirotadruck Company owns the exclusive rights for North America 
and is now manufacturing these Birotadruck Hydraulic Presses in 


‘this country on American standards. 


Installations have been made on the plants of the New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Dallas News, 
and the machines are under construction on order from several other 


metropolitan newspapers. 
For full information and samples of pages produced under actual 
normal newspaper working conditions, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK COMPANY, Inc. 
Suite 1202 


120 West 42Np STREET New York City 
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THE HUNGARIAN 
PRESS OF THE 
WS? 


Magyar Papers Have 
Spread Spirit of 
America. 


By GEORGE KEMENY. 
(Mr. Kemeny is a celebrated 


Hungarian poet, editor and 

leader of the spiritual Hun- 

garian life here and abroad.) 

The (first mewspaper in ~the 
Magyar (Hungarian) language in 
America was published in the 50’s 
of the last century by those Hun- 
garian ‘patriots who fled with the 
great Louis Kossuth ‘to the land of 
liberty after the Russian czar with 
his forces thad stifled heir efforts 
for independence and liberty. The 
aim of this first Magyar publica- 
tion was to ‘hold together the Hun- 
garian champions of liberty and to 
bring to the attention of all liberty- 
loving peoples those injustices and 
cruelties which had been imposed 
upon the unfortunate Hungarian 
nation by the Hapsburgs. 

This newspaper was discontinued 
because the ranks of these patriots 
became thinned through the death 
of some and return of others to 
their native land. 

According to the annals of his- 
tory, approximately one thousand 
of these Hungarian refugees parti- 
cipated in the American Civil War 
and amonig tthese we find two major 
generals, five brigadier generals, 
fifteen colonels, and many minor of- 
ficers. 

Ait that time there was no so- 
called immigration to this country 
from Hungary, because the Hun- 
garians masses would not have 
dared even in their dreams to think 
of emigrating to America. The 
first signs of regular immigration 
from Hungary became evident 
about fifty years ago; within the 
next few years a Hungarian paper 
was again published and since that 
time the number of Hungarian 
newspapers in America has in- 
creased so that today ‘their number 
approximates fifty. 

In the last twenty-nine years, as 
editor or publisher of Hungarian 
newspapers, I thave had ample op- 
portunity to observe the condition 
of the Hungarian press as well as 
the sentiment displayed by the 
American public towards the Hun- 
garian press and towards the for- 
eign press in general. In my opin- 
jon, it is a wonder that these for- 
eign publications were able to exist 
at all inasmuch as they were the 
foster ichildren of the American 
newspaper trade. 

I admit that the foreign press in 
this country has had and still has 
its shortcomings but, on the other 
hand, it ‘has its virtues also. The 
unprejudiced observer can vouch 
for ithe fact that the publications 
in the Magyar language contributed 
to the raising of the standards of 
the immigranits. 
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COOLIDGE AND OTHERS |SECRETARY OF LABOR 


ON FOREIGN PRESS 


Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Manifests Keen Interest in the 
Problems of the Foreign Press. | 


By ‘Pauu SIEGEL. 


The first question of our foreign language editor, submitted through 
me, to some of our leading personalities, was the following: 

Without inferring that it is the policy and intention of THE FourtH 
EstaTE to perpetuate a foreign language press in this country, but at 
the same time realizing that such is in existence jtoday, serving mostly 
readers who cannot speak or read English; in other words serving the 
spiritual need of one-sixth of the population of the United States, can 
we afford tto be indifferent about the standard of this press and is 


it not a vital and constructive act 
of American patriotism to in- 
terested in the affairs of this press? 

Naturally the first one I submit- 
ted our query to was our great 
President. As I expected, a direct 
interview on this subject, had its 
insurmountable difficulties here—but 
needless to say—the helmsman of 
this great country has a tender 
spot in his heart for our foreign 
language press and due attention 
and interest is fooussed upon this 


vital branch of \American jour- 
nalism. I was referred to his 
classic speech, delivered by the 


President in Minneapolis on June 
Sth of ‘last year. In ‘this. he 
raised the question why all nations 
cannot benefit by America’s success 


in welding different races. That 
the President fully realizes the in- 
fluence of the foreigners in this 
country is demonstrated by his say- 
ing in his address: “Our America 
with all that it represents of hope 
in the world is now and will be 
what you make it. Its institutions 
of religious liberty, of educational 
and economic opportunity, of con- 
stitutional righlits, of integrity of the 
law, are ‘the most precious posses- 
sions of the-lhuman race. These 
do not emanate from the Govern- 
ment. Their abiding place is with 
the people. They come from the 
consecration of the father, the love 
of ithe mother and ‘the devotion 
(Continued on Twenty-ninth Page) 


Sell to the Finns 


They are progressive and can buy what they 
want 


Advertise your products in 


The Amerikan Suometar 


(Established 1889) 


It is the leading Finnish Language Newspaper of America. 


Owned 


and published by Suomi Synod, a religious organization of 40,000 
honest, successful, patriotic enrolled members 


Patent medicine, tobacco, liquor 


or other objectionable copy will 
not be accepted 


Ask for rate card—Translations free—Can use 
matrices. 


FINNISH LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN 


Publishers 


HANCOCK, 


MICHIGAN 


ON FOREIGN PRESS 


Ideal to Look Forward to is a Country in Which 
Every Individual Is Able to Speak and 
Read English. 


By James J. Davis, 

Secretary of Labor. 
(Eprtorta, Note.—This brilliant ¢estimony of our greatest 
Secretary of Labor must not be misunderstood in certain refer- 
ences somewhat hypothetically referring to the editor's ques- 


tions. ) 


You ‘have asked my opinions in regard ‘to the foreign language press, 


what it should be, and how we should look upon it. 


Your questions 


strike deep not only into American principles of law and government, but 


into American habits of thought. 
Such questions require the most 
carefully studied answers. 

I gather from your letter that 
the existence in this country of 
some 1,600 newspapers, published 
in foreign tongues and circulated 
among readers who do not read or 
speak English, is an anomaly which 
should not find a place in-our life, 
or which should not, at least, be 
perpetuated. My answer to that 
is this: 

The ideal to be kept before us is 
a mation educated to read and speak 
English, down to the last man, 
woman and child. Every being in 
this country should know the 
language of the country. Other 
languages than our own should be 
spoken and read for the purpose 
of education and culture. Unfor- 
tunately ‘tthe ideal and the present 
fact lie far apart. The ideal has 
not been attained when the fact 
remains that one-sixth of our popu- 
lation find their only reading in a 
press published in foreign tongues. 
We may never attain the ideal of 
a population solidly educated in 
English down to the last person. 
But we must go on striving toward 
that ideal, and in time we _ shall 
have our people, the foreign as well 
as the native born, acquainted with 
the speech of this country. 

But unitil that time arrives, we 
cannot deprive these hungry minds 
of knowledge and information, and 
it remains part of American prin- 
aiple tto see that they obtain this 
mental stimulus from the only 
source at present available. I am 
not a constitutional lawyer, but it 
strikes me on grounds of common 
sense as being part of our funda- 
mental principle of a free press 
that these people should have their 
foreign language papers until we 
can teach them English and fill 
them with a preference for reading 
in English. 

You ask me, “Is it proper for the 
foreign language press to be parti- 
san on issues’ vitally affecting its 
readers?” Again I must answer to 
the effect that freedom of the press 
must apply to the foreign language 


papers with the same fairness as> 


we apply it to the press of our own 
language. I don’t see how we can 
split that fudamental right into 
two parnts—one part, leaving our 
own press free, the other asserting 
any form of curb on a press pub- 


lished to inform a population not 
to be infonmed except by the only 
means it comprehends. A differ- 
ence of language cannot justify a 
difference in the right so much at 
the bottom of our whole way of 
thought as the freedom of the 
press. 

You ask, “Is it proper for the 
foreign Inaguage press to take 
sides in American political ques- 
tions?” And again, it seems to me, 
you touch on that same sensitive 
right. The American press would 
never tolerate thes lightest infringe- 
ment on its right to freedom of 
expression and view. How could 
we deny the same freedom to those 
whose education in American ideas 
of liberty is one of our ideals? 

MORE THAN COURTESY. 

You ask, “Would you commend 
a foreign language paper for its 
courtesy in voluntarily printing in 
English parallel with the native 
tongue, all its editorials expressing 
views and criticisms on American 
political and social questions?” I 
answer ‘that such an act is more 
than a courtesy to be commended ; 
it is a most useful educatronai act, 
to be commended most highly of 
all. I wish every foreign language 
vaper in the country would make 
a policy of that. It would aid us 
immensely jin spreading just that 
knowledge of ithe American tongue 
which we need so much to see 
disseminated. 

You ask, “Do you think that, 
from an economic point of view, a 
more stabilized foreign language 
press would be of great importance 
to improve otir system of national 
distribution?’ This question leaves 
me a iittle uncertain as to its 
meaning. But assuming the mean- 
mg to be that a going foreign 
language press might lend itself 
to the more thorough Americaniza- 
tion of our foreign-born popula- 
tion, then I most certainly advocate 
such a thing. The foreign language 
press, wisely edited, can become 
one of the most powerful educa- 
tional agencies we possess. Better 
than any other agency available, 
it could reach the very people we 
need to reach, with the knowledge 
we ‘most need to impart, in a 
manner the most precisely suited 
to attain its end. The foreign 


(Continued on 29th Page) 
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The Home of : 8 a, See The Largest 
AMERYKA ECHO dost oa PML) Polish Publication in the 
Toledo, Ohio oN = has United States 


AMERYKA ECHO 


(Established in 1863) 


Has a Nattonal Circulation going to Polish 
homes. in practically every State in the 
Union, and has now reached a high mark of 


123,210 


Ameryka Echo Weekly 1s more than a 
newspaper; it 1s at the same time also 


Mew Ale PANEITLY MAGAZINE 


and has a longer life than the ordinary news- 
papers. On thts account and because of the 
National Character of circulation tt constitutes 


A MARKET OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES 
and 1s, therefore, the Perfect Medium for 


ALL NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


Reaching 123,210 homes, Ameryka Echo 


represents a great buying power. 


NATIONAL i/ You will render your clients a real service by 
AGENCIES. placing Ameryka Echo on theapproprtation lists 


New York Representative Home Office Chicago Representative 

Neel taal) ie SskKo A NT AMERYKA ECHO Gro. DE BOROWSKI 

2/ EAST 22ND ST. 1154 NEBRASKA AV. 6 No. MICHIGAN AV. 
ASHLAND 6736 TOLEDO, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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THOSE WHO READ THE 
FOREIGN PAPERS 


A Summary of Essential Information for Scientific 
Media Selection in the Foreign 
Language Field. 


Compiled by Jutes R. ARsocz. 
It has been told and retold what a mighty share the German genius 
as well as German handicraft and German labor had in ithe fabulous 
progress of this nation, but it may be also imteresting to see what a 
tremendous and powerful influence the Germans still exert in America. 
A short statistical survey will prove the exceptional value of the German 


media in this country. 


We have in the United States foreign born Germans of voting age: 


From Germany 


From Austria 


Males "er. 5 esconameeienens 873,000 
Remales) feces toes 775,000 
IMalesiute secrete cere 300,000 
Females. tericsntarce 227,000 

2,175,000 


The distribution of our foreign-born German speaking population is: 


German Speaking 


From Germany From Austria Total 
INGWoe One eases: 295,650 151,172 446,822 
IBA paYe HS) 8% < ke ot ce ented 205,491 46,457 251,948 
WBS ONGHT co ooms outgee 151,250 19,641 170,891 
‘Pennsylvania ........ 120,194 122,755 242,949 
Ohio te eee See 111,893 48,073 159,966 
New Jersey ......... 92,38: 36,917 129,299 
IMichioan ic. .acocnees 86,047 22,004 108,051 
IMME) agonardoat 74,634 11,550 76,184 
iGalitonitiapccwr caer. 67,180 13,264 80,444 

Native born and foreign born 


Germans in the United States: 
7,259,997 (one or both parents for- 
eign born). 

‘Native born and foreign born 
Germans in ‘the United States from 
Austria: 3,129,796 (one or both 
parents foreign born). 

Total of native born and foreign 
born Germans in the United States 
from Germany and Austria: 10,- 
389,793. 


The population of 21 states is 
larger and the population of 27 
States is smaller than the foreign 
born German speaking population 
of voting age in the United States: 
More than 10 per cent of German 
speaking people of the world is in 
the United States. 

According to the Census ot 
1920, there are in the U. S. 2,175,- 
000 foreign born persons whose 
original speech was German. Thhis 
figure is no doubt too low, be- 

ise the count was made at a 
time when many people were dis- 
couraged by popular sentiment from 
disclosing that German was their 
mother tongue. More than 72 
per cent of the total had come 
directly from Germany, 16,535 from 
Russia, 97,087 from Switzerland, 
76,847 from Hungary, 38,179 from 
Poland, 21,997 from France, 16,446 
from Czechoslovakia, 11,136 from 
Canada, 10,844 from Luxemburg, 
8,167 from Roumania, 7,787 from 
Jugoslavia and a few from other 
countries. 

While only 2.6 per cent of the 
immigrants from Germany had a 
mother tongue other than German, 
the percentage of those from else- 
where whose original speech was 


German is, Luxemberg 86.2, Switz- 
erland 81.8, Austria, 35, Hungary, 
19.2, France 14.4, Russia 8.3, Rou- 
mania 7.9, Jugoslavia 4.6, Czecho- 
slovakia 4.5, and Poland 3.5. 


ITALIANS. 

The first Tktalian arriver on 
American shores was Christopher 
Columbus. In 1497 Giovanni Ca- 


boto (John Cabot) arrived at Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. His son 
Sebastiano ‘Caboto was the ex- 
plorer of the Atlantic Coast up to 
Chesapeake Bay. Amerigo Vespuc- 
ci, another Iitalian, gave to the 
American continent its name. Al- 
fonso Tonti was the founder of 
Detroit and Paolo Busti founded 
the city of Buffalo. 

(Persons born in Italy and now 
living in the United Staites number 
1,610,113, according to the census 
of 1920. Adding to this number 
the children born here of Italian 
parents (1,721,761) the group com- 
prises a total of 3,331,874. At 
least 70 per cenit of this number 
have made their homes in the 
Atlanitic ‘Coast States, although 
there are many important Italian 
centers in Ohio, Illinois and other 
Central States, as well as in 
California. New York stands first 
and Pennsylvania second in popu- 
lation of Italian stock. The total 
number of naturalized Italians was 
419,723 in 1920. 

Many thousands of Italians came 
during the decade 1870-1880, and as 
early as 1851 more than a thousand 
Ligurians went in one year to 
California. Many of these went 
into the West and helped to de- 
velop California; others turned 


FOREIGNERS IN MICHIGAN 


Estimates made by the Detroit Community Union to Unite the 
Nitive and Foreign-Born (and based upon its own survey) pro- 
vide tthe following table of persons coming from abroad and their 
children born here who now reside in the Michigan metropolis: 


Polish | (ate cake tees PANO Sinha Geacseaueodoncias 9,000 
Géiman Ei Nce seen: 125;000>, | bumiitsins serene ieee sere 8,000 
Canadiane meres sere 1205000m|ReErench ameter teenie 5,000 
italian: (ae cicr cheeerecine ZENO Suse chasoonuooadco: 5,000 
Plungarians ase cee SHAUN) BBE. bccn choonnnbceoue 5,000 
ATiStniania ss eee ote 27,000 | Bulgarian, Macedonian.. 4,000 
Rotimna nianieeeeeer eee 2550002] Dantsiaeeeeeae eee 3,500 
SCotch7 Wace eeecteee PERN MINTER. 4.6.5 acon asoces 3,000 
IRUSsianiee etter 22;000%5|) Niexacatie meer steerer 2,000 
Jtugoslaiv "3 eects ateecla 21,000 | Norwegian ............ 2,000 
Trish oc ee ee et 16,000 |\PSiwisSmmt ee cee eee 1,500 
Ozechosilovak .......... SESPULNO ||, AWUEIEI | Acts aate Greece 1,200 
Beloiani eee seer cee 14,000 | Spanish (other than Mex- 

Lithuanian, Latvian . 14,000 levee) ) Asti ap anode usc 1,000 
Gtéele) S20 oon ceria IMO) |) ARM Goon hboocdn coos 500 
Ukrantanwer.. eee ee 10,0008) E@ininiescamer- erence 400 
French Canadian ..... 9: 000M Allbaniatie tee eee 350 
ATIMENIANS wen eererr mens 9,000) |) Japanese teenie orc 100 

south and established themselves | during the season of ripening 
around New Orleans. grapes. Thorfinn Karlsevni came 


Fully 80 per cent of all Italian 
born immigrants were engaged in 
agriculture and about 15 per cent 
in industry before they came to 
America. Here their occupations 
are reversed, since only 15 per 
cent till the soil in this country. 
Although the numbers engaged in 
American fanmming are relatively 
small they have accomiplished a 
great deal, notably on the farms 
abandoned by New Engitanaers who 
could not cultivate them profitably 
and which the Italians have cleared 
again and made productive. 
CZECHO SLOVAKS. 
find early Czecho Slovak 
in the history of the 
colonies. In 1740 persecuted Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Brethren 
found a haven in Georgia, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, 362,436 
Czecho Slovaks are in America, 
which increased up to 1924 to 
396,427. In 1920, 622,796, gave 
Czech, and 619,886 Sllovak, as 
their mother tongue, a total of 
1,242,682 persons of Czecho Slov- 
ak stock. Tlhey are distributed in 
Pa., Ill., Olhto, New York, Wis., 
N. J., Neb., Texas, Minn., Mich., 
Iowa, Mo., and Kansas. 

They prefer to settle in smaller 
communities. According to the 
last census Chicago had 50,392; 
Cleveland 23,908; New York 26,- 
437; Czecho Slovak population. 
20 per cent of the States Building 
and Loan Ass’n in Illinois are 
Czecho Slovaks. They control 110 
banks in ‘the Middle Western 
States. They are skillful in the 
following industries: gem cutting, 
glass blowing, etching, ceronic art, 
wood carving, marble cutting, cab- 
inet making, etc. Tihey are admir- 
tably expert wire and tin workers. 
Tihey specialize in bent wood furni- 
ture. 


We 
settlers 


NORWEGIANS. 


Leif Ericson and his crew sailed 
from Norway to North America 
in the year 1000 and came ashore 


three years later, with a company 
of 160 persons who founded a 
small colony in the general vicinity 
of what is now the city of Boston. 
Unable to resist the fierce attacks 
of the Indians, they were com- 
pelled to abandon the settlement 
finally after a stay of three years. 
The “second discovery” occurred in 
1467, when the Norwegian pilot, 
Johannes Scolvus, landed on the 
coast of Labrador. This expedi- 
tion was equipped by the King of 
Denmark at the request of the King 
of Portugal, to whom a report was 
rendered in 1468. Norwegian set- 
tlers were numerous among the 
Dutch who established New Amster- 
idam, and in the Swedish posts on 
the Delaware. ‘Many Norwegians 
figured as important officials of 
New Amsterdam, functioning as 
tax  colllectors, overseers, Indian 
translators and the like. It is re- 
corded that tthe first official midwife 
on Manhattan Island was Trine 
Jans, a Norwegian women. In New 
Amsterdam and other Dutch set- 
tlements along the Hudson there 
were at this time more than 300 
Norwegian pioneers. 

During the war for Independence, 
men of Norwegian birth and ex- 
traction played an active part in 
support of the Colonies. John 
Paul Jones, himself of Scotch 
birth, visited the ports of Norway 
with his immortal Bon Homme 
Richard and there enlisted many 
Norse seamen. Among these sail- 
ors was one John Johnson, whom 
Jones presented to George Wash- 
ington after the war as one of 
the best sailors he had ever known. 
Large scale immigration from Nor- 
way to the United States dates 
from the year 1825, when  tihe 
Restaurationen sailed from Stav- 


‘anger, on July 4th, and docked in 


New York on October 9th. The 
vessel was a 55-ton sloop, and she 
brought to port a party of fifty- 
five immigrants, all Quakers. Be- 
tween 800,000 and 1,000,000 Nor- 


(Continued on Eigteenth Page) 
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1,200,000 


German Americans will buy what you have to 
sell—if you mert them on their level and sell 
them in their own language. 


You can accomplish this quicker and with less 
sales resistance by telling your story to them 
in the 


-NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


In a Quarter Million of these German Americae homes 
in small towns and farms in the most prosperous farming 
sections of the United States the National Weeklies 
render a practical service — that’s why they are the pre- 
ferred papers. i 


Let us Help You Introduce Your Product 
in this Market 


Sales Literature and Market Information Available 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
Si ee aa W IN ONA 9 MINN oF Desi euarhca 
EMIL LEICHT, Treasurer and General Manager 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


Louis Klebahn A. T. Sears & Son E. A. Samuelson G. A. Bydal 
280 Madison Ave. 1354 Peoples Gas Bldg. 305 Coca Cola Bldg. 355 Loeb Arcade 
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A FOREIGN EDITOR SEES|;EDITOR OF ATLANTIS 


HIS FIELD 


The Advertiser Owes It to Himself Not to Over- 
look the Foreign Language Field; Little Dupli- 
cation in Foreign Press. 


By Emit LEIcut, 
Treasurer and General Manager of National Weeklies, Inc. 
\Answering your questions in reference to malpractice existing in the 
foreign language field in reference to overstating the circulation, will 
say that as far as our publications are concerned, we have the citculation 
that we advertise and claim. While we have not gained any during the 
past year, yet we have had no difficulty in maintaining our circulation, 
as we get plenty of new subscriptions every day, which, however, is offset 
to some extenit because we stop the subscriptions when they expire. Were 


it not for this latter we wouid 


probably have shown a gain during 
the past year. 


We have consoli- 


EMIL LEICHT. 


dated 37 German publications with 
our Lincoln Freie Press and Amer- 
ica Herold, and have also con- 
solidated praictically the only three 
German American farm papers in 
America, the Deutsch American 
Farmer of Lincoln, Neb., Haus & 
Bauernfreund of Milwaukee and 
the National Farmer. 


Every national advertiser owes 
it to himself to spend a part of 
his appropriation in the great for- 
eion language field offered in the 
United States. There are a great 
many really good foreign language 
papers published in the various 
languages who control a wonder- 
ful market, which in a great many 
cases is not even appealed to by 
the national advertiser because he 


labors under the delusion that 
everybody reads the English or 
the American press. Truly a per- 


centage of the foreign language 
speaking people read perhaps a 
daily paper alongside of their 
foreign language weekly, but they 
do this usually in the smaller centers 
simply to get the local gossip, and 
in larger cities where there are 
large foreign language dailies, 1 
doubt whether very many of them 
read any other publication. 

I have heard advertising man- 


agers of very large institutions 
make the remark that everybody 
ought to read the English language 
and again that everybody does read 
the English papers, and it, there- 
fore, was not necessary to go into 
foreign language papers. In or- 
der 'to show you how ridiculous 


Native and Foreign Born Population Figures 
of the Most Important Industrial 
States, 1920 


State 
California 
Collorado 
Connecticut 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


Note.—Native born of foreign parents not included. 


this argument 
ask amy adiventiser, advertising 
man or advertising agency to go 
for a moment place themselves in 
the foreigner’s shoes! 

‘Another thing that the adver- 
tiser and the advertising agency 
should not overlook is that dupli- 
cation of the same copy is practi- 
cally nothing in the foreign lan- 
geuage papers while the same copy 
that runs in dailies, weekly and 
monthly magazines in the English 
reading field, is very apt to show 
considerable duplication. 

Tihhe advertiser, therefore, owes 
it to himself and for his own in- 
terest and for the success of his 
advertising campaign, not to over- 
look.the foreign language field. 

Answering your questions as to 
whether there shall be any dis- 
tinction between the relative value 
of a circulation figure of an 
English language and a foreign 
language paper will say that I think 

(Continued on 27th Page) 


is, 1 will simply | 


ON FOREIGN PRESS 


Practice of Circulation Exaggeration Should Be 
Promptly Stopped; Readers of Foreign Papers 
Read Advertisements Very Carefully. 


By A. Tx. Potyzomes, 
Editor of the Atlantis, Greek Daily. 

‘Complying with your request, I am sending you a few notes from an 
address I made last night before a little gathering of ladies, regarding 
the foreign language press. In addition, I add the following answers to 
your questions: 

The Atlantis was established March 3, 1894, as a small weekly, grad- 
ually becoming a semi-weekly, tri-weekly and finally in 1907 a daily. The 
growth of the Atlantis is coincident with the increase of the Greek im- 
migrant population of the United 
States. It hit the high-watter mark 
in the years between 1908 and 1915 
anid has reached at the present time 
over half a million people situated 
throughout the country. Atlantis 
reaches most of Ithis Greek element 
and its circulation is truly of a 
national character. 


circulation of foreign papers in- 
stead of going gradually about it, 
because in the first case the now 
existing fictitious circulation would 
be wiped off with one stroke 
whereas if by reform gradually it 
would seem that the papers so do- 
ing would be losing ground con- 
tinually for a period of time at 


least. 
I think ‘that if the naltional ad- 
vertiser understood the foreign 


language press better than he does 
today he would use it more often 
and with very good results. It 
seems ito me that ,the reader of the 
foreign language paper pays more 
attention to the adver'tising car- 
nied in its limited space and is 
more apt to be influenced by it 
than the average reader of an 
French daily. 

The preference jn the relative 
value of the circulation figures of 
an English and foreign language 
newspalper is this: that the reader 
of the foreign language paper pays 
more attention and is more influ- 
enced by the adveritising than the 
large number of people who read 
an English language paper. 

Foreign language advertising 
agencies should be fully familiar 
with the field covered by the for- 
eign language newspaper and 
should |be able to follow the policy 
of that paper and most of all 
should be familiar with the argu- 
ments that would canry weight with 
an advertiser. 

If a large national advertising 
agericy wants to approach the for- 
(Continued on Twenty-ninth Page) 


Foreign 
Born 

681,662 
116,954 
376,513 
1,206,951 
150,868 
1,077,534 
726,635 
738,613 
2,786,112 
687,697 
1,387,850 
460,128 


Native 
Born 
2,583,049 

807,149 

982,219 
5,092,382 
2,698,203 
2,725,990 
2,874,992 
2,298,474 
7,385,915 
4,893,196 
7,044,876 
2,156,810 


Atlantis is a member of the 
A.B.C. and we are certainly in 
favor of having all foreign lan- 
guage papers join that organiza- 
tion. 

We would disconitinue promptly 
the practice of exaggerating the 


—__—_——— LL _"8} 


Norwegian Newsprint 


Prompt Shipments Inquiries Solicited 


Norwegian Paper Mills Agency, 


INCORPORATED 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone: PENNsylvania 7443 
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POLISH EVERYBODY’S DAILY 
Dziennik Dla Wszystkich 


DAILY AND SUNDAY BROADWAY near FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y.. 


43.08% Population 


The Polish Population of Buffalo and 
Vicinity Equals Nearly a Half of the 
Entire City Population. 


Leadership In the 
Buffalo Market Depends 
Upon the Polish Field. 


to every advertiser, or it will make 
no charge for space That its 
daily circulation in the Polish Ter- 
ritory of Buffalo and vicinity 1s 
peat Ae eth an that of all shes 

a wspapers combined 
irrespective of language 


“unequaled in merchandising service” 


ees 
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FOREIGN PRESS AS SEEN|/ FOREIGN PRESS ADS AN 


Se 


Views of the Vick Chemical Company On Foreign 
Language Press Given in Response to 
Questions of THE FourtH ESTATE. 


By C. A. Hotranp, 
Asst. Adv. Mgr. of the Vick Chemical Co. 

It is a sad state of affairs that ithe national advertiser can in the 
main put absolutely no dependence in the circulation claims of a foreign 
language publsiher. The Vick Chemical CCompany has for several years 
been using from 20 to 45 of the so-called better foreign language news- 
papers in this country in most of the imporitant languages, and we have 
seen some of these papers join the A.B.IC., which has invariably cut the 
circulation claims considerably, and in ome ‘case the writer has in mind, 
as high as 70 per cent. We are at 
this time collecting a rebate from 


could be reformed gradually. It 


this publication of $600, due to] takes drastic measures to deal with 
falsity in circulation claims. The } such individuals. 
only remedy tthe writer has in The Vick Chemical Company has 


mind is to confine national adver- come to regard the foreign lan- 


tising to the A.B.C. members | guage press in this country as part 
only. If any paper is worth its | of jts domestic newspaper media. 
salt it will pay this publication to A great bulk of the American 
join the A.B.C. people can be reached best by 


If all national advertisers would 
confine their appropriations to the 
A.B.uC. members only, the others 
would have to join the A.B.C. 
in order to be able to compete 
with those who are members of 
this organization. If a publisher 
will wilfully lie about his circula- 
tion figures, there doesn’t seem to 


daily English mewspapers, another 
group can best be reached with the 
weekly press, another group with 
the farm journals, and, in a similar 
manner, another growp can best be 
reached by use of selected foreign 
language newspapers. The Vick 
Chemical Company’s responsibility 
with the foreign language press is 


be much reason to think that he (Continued on Thirtieth Page) 


A German Newspaper Factor of American 
Journalism 


Da Ih Ibs YY 
ABENDPOST 


Charter Member of the Associated Press 


A Responsive, Potential and Intel- 

ligent Community of Readers are 

the Solid Backround of This News- 

paper, Constituting an Ideal Cash 
Market 


SUNDAY 
ABENDPOST 


A 100% Family Paper—The Sunday 
Edition of the Daily Abendpost 


1442 BIR USS PT Rebs ks 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


a, 


BY BIG ADVERTISER | AMERICANIZATION AID 


News of American Modes and Manners Brought 
to the Newly-Arrived in Advertisements that 
Appear in Foreign Language Press. 


By James P. Durry, 
Adv. Mgr. of Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc. 

It has been generally admitted by progressive naitional advertisers 
that the spaced used in the foreign language press has been a profitable 
investment. Aside from the general business value of this advertising, 
however, there is a thought that should be carefully considered by the 
patriotic leaders of the nation. 

The authorities who look after our immigration situation, and the 
humanitarians who look after the welfare of our visitors from abroad, 
generally agree that it is important 
and desirable from all standpoints 
that our ymmigrants assimilate 
American notions and ideals as 
quickly and completely as possible. 


ness has an opportunity to serve 
the cause of our great republic to 
any better advantage than through 
the education of the foreign dan- 
guage speaking population of the 
countny, by wsing the press of the 
foreign language peopfe—to say 
nothing of the profitable field that 
is thus opened to them. 


McQueen Advances. 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-presi- 
dent in dharge of sales of B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
announces that L. A. McQueen, 
formerly advertising manager, has 
become assistant general manager 
in charge of all sales, tire division. 


Mr. McQueen will also continue 
general supervision over all ad- 
vertising. 


To reach the 


POLISH 


population ' 


of 
CLEVELAND 


and Vicinity, 


JAMES P. 


DUFFY. 


Following this Jine of thought ix 
does not take much imagination to 
realize that the advertiser in the 
foreign language press ds serving 
a very worthy American ideal and 
purpose, as well as a shrewd busi- 
ness purpose. Tihrough this very 
important medium it is possible for 
our new neighbors from abroad to 
obtain not only American ideals, 
traditions, and ideas, but at the 
same time to receive a better ap- 
preciation of the various elements 
that go into the make-up of Amer- 


use the 


Wiadomoscli 


ican life. é 
Through this very important fac- ( d 
tor in the American journalistic O ZLenne 


field it is possible to promulgate 
the ideas of American customs, 
American food, American clothing, 
the more sanitary methods of 
American hygiene, as well as a bet- 
ter appreciation of the finer ele- 
ments of life, represented by Amer- 
ican art, American literature, Amer- 
ican music and the American thea- 
tre. 

It is seldom that American busi- 


(Polish Daily News) 
(1017 Fairfield Ave.) 


The Oldest and Largest 
Polish Daily in Ohio 
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Introducing 
Mr. Jursis..... 


WE PRESUME the national advertiser is 
primarily interested to know what sort of 
consumer is Mr Jurgis. 


It is but of secondary importance that by birth Mr. Jurgis 
is of Lithuanian stock since, after all, the DOLLAR spent by 
Mr. Jurgis isa ONE HUNDRED CENT proposition as 
any GREENBACK is. 


Of course, Mr. Jurgis spends every cent of his earning (he 
is a decidedly hard worker, consequently, a good earner) on 
our own American market, and he spends it in CASH! 


It is worth while to know that Mr. Jurgis is extremely 
thrifty, therefore, always manages to have the ready cash for 
his actual needs. 


Mr. Jurgis and tens of thousands of thrifty Messrs. Jurgis 
still read their great and trusted newspaper the NAUJIENOS, 
so if you are interested in this great marketing possibilities, it 
is yours through the 


| NAUJIENOS. 


The World’s Greatest Lithuantan Datly 


PUBLISHED IN 


CHEGAG OO; 1739 So. Halsted St. 


18 


READERS OF THE 
FOREIGN PRESS. 


(Continued from Twelfth Page) 


wegians have come to the United 
States since tne voyage of the 
Restaurationen, which means that 
in proportion to population Norway 
has given more of her people to 
this country than any other land, 
excepting Ireland. The number 
of persons born in Norway and 
fiving- here is placed at 363,863 by 
the census of 1920, but consider- 
ably more than one million and a 
half owe a blood kinship to that 
country. 

There are no illiterates among 
the incoming Norwegians, all of 
them except the youngest children 
having had at least a common 
school training. Agriculture and 
allied industries, have absorbed fully 
80 per cent of all the Norwegian 
settlers in this country. They 
own more land than do any of 
the other of immigrant groups. 
Many Norwegians are engaged in 
forestry and lumbering, while in 
the coast waiters of the Pacific 
Northwest, where they have de- 
signed a boat especially equipped 
for their work, they easily domin- 
ate the deep sea fisheries. The 
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commercial reindeer industry of 
Alaska, which promises to furnish 
an abundant meat supply for the 
nation, is ailso controlled chiefly 
by Norwegian immigrants. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America, with 700,000 members, 
and headquarters in Minneapolis, 
constitutes the largest organized 
effort of the group in this country. 
There are some 2,700 congregations 
and a still larger number of 
clergymen and other church officials 
devoted to social work, charities, 
hospitals and welfare activities in- 
cluding missions provided for sea- 
men in the principal port cities. 
Each of the larger Norwegian 
communities ‘has its hospital, home 
for the aged and orphanage, con- 
ducted mainly by the church, in 
addition to many secular hospitals. 
More than twenlty schools, acade- 
mies and colleges have been found- 
ed and are now being conducted 
chiefly through the church board 
of education. These institutions 
provide for both boys and girls. 
The two largest educational enter- 
prises are the Luther College, at 
Decorah, Iowa, which recently cele- 
brated its sixtieth year of service 
and St. Olaf College, at Northfield, 
Minnesota, founded about forty 
years ago. An interesting feature 


of Luther College is its Norwegian 
pioneer museum, 


in which relics of 


Published Every Tuesday and Friday at Scranton. 


The Only Slovak Newspaper 
in the United States: 


The Only Foreign Language Newspaper 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
That Is a 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


? 


Statement of Audit sent upon Request. 


SVEA 


The Swedish 
NEWSPAPER 


The only Swedish newspaper published in New England 


States. 


Covers this rich Swedish territory alone and exclusively, a 
field not duplicated by any other medium. 


Circulation Over 36,000 


For further information write 


SVEA PUBLISHING CO. 


311 Main St. 


Worcester, Mass. 


life among the first settlers are 


preserved. 
RUSSIANS IN AMERICA. 
Russian immigration originated in 
about 1850. Russians from Siberia 
crossed the Bering Sea into Alaska, 
and migrated southward, settling in 
Callifornia. There is a “Russian 
Hill” in San Francisco and the 
ruins of a “Russian fort.” 


Russian immigration reached its 
peak between 1910 and 1914. The 
1920 census places the number of 
Russian Slavs in the United States 
at 731,949, and the number | of 
those jn Russian birth or parentage 
at 2,715,842. The latter figure in- 
cludes Russian Jews, Russian Poles 
and Carpatho-Russians. 

Frank Villchur, a well informed 
writer on this subject writes in a 
recent study: 

“The majority of the Russian im- 
migrants are congregated in the 
industrial centers of the east and 
the middbe west, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Iftinois, 
Massachusetts and Ohio having the 
greatest numbers. 

“Over 30,000 Russians are engaged 
in the cultivation of farm lands in 
the middle western states, especially 
tlhe Dakotas. Among other things 
they successfully raise many of 
the agricultural products which 
they brought with them, such as 
“kubanka” and “arnautka” wheat, 
Russian rye and sunflower. These 
products of the Russian steppes 
are now often cultivated by the 
American farmers. 

“The great number of immigrants, 
approximately 80 per cent, begin 
their workaday life in America as 


manual laborers. The bulk of 
pre-war immigrants drifted into 
industry doing arduous work in 


our factories. Large groups are 
working as miners mm tne various 
coal districts of Pennsylvania. Many 
are employed in the steel mills, 
while the lumber areas of Michigan 
and ‘Washington employ others. 
Recently it was found tmat a con- 
siderable number stay in New 
York or other Atlantic ports as 
longshoremen or dock workers. 
Skilled Russian laborers have gone 
into the automobile industry and 


ithe fur dressing trades. These 
groups are usually members of 
labor unions. 


“Fully fifty per cent of the Rus- 
sian immigrants ‘have become natur- 
alized or have declared their in- 
itentions of becoming American citi- 
zens. Recent arrivals secure their 
“first papers” as soon as possible, 
and look upon them as their “Am- 
erican passport” and always carry 
them on their person.” 

LEVANTINE AND SPANISH SPEAKING 


JEWS. 


The first Jews to land in the 
New World, if tradition is to be 
trusted, came with Columbus from 
Spain. Naturally, perhaps, it was 
from that peninsula, also, that the 
first Jewish settlers in the United 
States were indirectly derived-the 
so-called Portuguese Jews who, in 
1654, sailed for the American col- 
onies, like the Pilgrim Faithers, from 
Holland. Afiter them, in widely 
separated movements, followed their 
co-religionists from Germany, 


the ) 
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Russian Empire, Galicia and Ru- 
mania. 

We may safely estimate the num- 
ber of Spanish speaking Jews to 
be between fifty and one hundred 
thousand. Of this total some forty 
per cent are said to be in New 
York City, with the remainder 
distributed among a dozen cities 
throughout the country, one ot the 
largest colonies being located in 
Chicago and another in Seattle. 

In New York City the group 
originally settled on the lower East 
Side, in a small area centering 
about Rivington street and adjacent 
to the once teeming Rumanian 
Jewish colony. From the start, 
however, there was a movement to 
the upper part of the city, and at 
present there are perhaps as many 
Ladinos in Harlem, as in the or- 
iginal settlement. 

The qualities of the Spanish- 
speaking Jews, their fine appear- 
ance and dignified bearing, are rec- 
ognized even by so Critical an 
observer as Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, the philosopher of modern 
anti-Semitism. Speaking of them 
in his “Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” he says: “That is 
nobility in the fullest sense of the 
word, genuine nobility of race. 
Beautiful forms, noble heads, dig- 
nity in speech and deportment... 
Tihat out of the midst of such men 
prophets and psalmists should go 


forth, I understand at the first 
glance.” 
Contact between the Spanish- 


NOVOYE 
RUSSKOYE 
SLOVO 


New Russian Word 


Russian Daily in the 


United States 


The Largest 


RUSSIAN MARKET 


IN THE U. S. 


It is estimated that there are almost 
700,000 Russians living in the United 


States, and there is every indication 
that they represent as much purchasing 
power, on the average, as almost any 
American group of equal numerical 
strength. 


What goods can the Russians buy 
There is hardly an article which has 
a sale among the immigrants of other 
nationalities that cannot be offered suc- 
cessfully to the Russians. And the 
Russians are good buyers. 


For RUSSIANS IN AMERICA 


The ‘‘Novoye Russkoye Slovo” is the 
best medium for. reaching the Russian 
readers in the United States and Canada 
because: 

it is a HOME PAPER, 

it is a non-sectarian, progressive paper, 

it reaches every home in the U. S. 
and Canada where Russian is spoken, 

it is recognized as the leading and 


most influential Russian newspaper in 
the U. S. and has for years been 
\ printing national and state government 
advertising. 

there is no state or vity in the Union 
where there are MRussians that the 
“Novoye Russkoye Slovo” does not 
reach. 

NOVOYE 


RUSSKOYE SLOVO 
178 Second Ave., New York | 
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Meet Mr. Kovacs..... 


National Advertisers Using 


The American Tobacco Co. 

The Bordens Company 

Columbia Phonograph Compnay 
The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Companie General Transatlantique 


Helmar Cigarette 
Murad Cigarette 
(By P. Lorilalrd Co.) 


[nternational Mercantile Marine Co. 


Lipton Tea 
(By Thos. J. Lipton, Inc.) 


North German Lloyd 


Palina Cigarette 
(By Congress Tobacco Co.) 


Royal Mail Steamship Co. 

United American Lines 

United States Lines 

Valet Auto Strop Razor Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Ingersoll Watch Company 


YOU CAN SELL 
THE OLDEST 


speaking Jews and the larger com- 
munity of their oo-religionists 1s 
of the slightest. Differences of 
tradition, language and ritual are 
serious barriers to fellowship. In 
the ofd World, they thave all 
through the centuries held aloot 
from the Jews of western and 
Northern Europe, and precisely be- 
cause the German and Russian 
Jews have been longer in America 
than they, and therefore groups 
more prosperous, the eae ieee 
ing settlers are impelled by self-re- 
spect to keep their own isolation. 

Intermarriage with the German 
and Yiddish-speaking Jews in this 
country occurs rarely. Business, 
social and religious relationships 
are equally uncommon. 

LITHUANIANS. 

The first contingency of Lithu- 
anian immigrants reached America 
during the Civil War. Some 
of them settled as farmers 
around New York, but most of 
them took part in the feverish rail- 
road building activity in Pennsyl- 
vania going on at that time. In 
view of the autocratic efforts of 
the Russian Czar putting forth of 
the might and power to extermin- 
ate the Lithuanian language, it is 
a safe assertion to say_that the non- 
Slavic language of this race was 
practically saved and preserved by 
the American Lithuanians. 

Madam Mary M. Kizis, a well 
informed writer on ‘this subject, 
observes in a recent study: “The 
largest agricultural colony of Lithu- 
anians in the United States, located 


Space in the SZABADSAG 


Partola Manufacturing Co. 
Scott and Bowne 
Johnson & Johnson 
Heinr. Frack Son Co. 
Rinso Soap 
Lux Soap 
Lifebuoy 
(By Lever Bros.) 
Goodrich Rubber & Tire Co. 
Kirkman Soap Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Calumet Baking Powder Company 
Kellogg Company 
Quaker Oats Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Willys Overland Co. 
Nash Motor Co. 
Dodge Motor Co. 
General Motor Company 


YOUR GOODS TO THESE MESSRS. KOVACS THROUGH 
AND GREATEST HUNGARIAN 


— THE —— 


700 HURON ROAD SZ ABADSAG CLEVELAND, OHIO 


tthe growth of “foreign born” col- 
onies. One of tihe settlers accounts 
labout their progress as follows: 
The first Lithuanian settled in 
Western Michigan, October 15th, 
4906. Tlhere were only four of us 
‘at first, but at the present time 
the number has increased to about 
500 families. There are several 
hundred Lithuanians in Los An- 
geles, who for the most part, are 
employed in clothing factories. 
UKRAINIANS. 


In small numbers Ukrainian im- 
migration commenced in 1870 and 
1880. ‘Today there are about 500,- 
000 Ukrainians in America. Official 
statistics usually swallow the 
Ukrainians including them among 
Russians, Austrians, poles, Hungar- 
jans, Galicians, Ruthenians, Slavs 
or othhers. Before the war, the 
Ukrainians were an unresognized 
and unknown race. 

They lhave community centers in 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester. 
Newark, Detroit, Cleveland, also 
‘several towns scattered in Penn- 
lsylvania, New Jersey and generally 
in New England. Ninety per 
lent of the Ukrainian immigarnts 
lwere agriculturists in their mother 
Jand and ithe same percentage is 
working in industries in America. 
In Pennsylvania and in the Middle 
‘Wesk in the mining district and 
jn the steel and iron mills, in 
‘the automobile and furniture fac- 
tories in Michigan and in New 
Jersey and New England in textile 
‘mills. Their women are working 
everywhere in the dressmaking and 


in western Michigan, is tvpical of j restaurant business, also as servants. 


OF COURSE, Mr. Kovacs is a regular American laborer. 
The fact that he happened to be born in another country and 
began life speaking another lanuage than English cannot alter 
the fact that he is an American consumer at that. Mr. Kovacs 
and tens of thousands Messrs. Kovacs are proud to admit 


that they still read their old Hungarian newspaper the 


SZABADSAG 


as they have been reading it in the last thirty years, but just 
the same they buy American food, as well as all of their life 


necessities, on the American market. 


PAPERS IN AMERICA 


National Circulation 


The Bohemian Market we offer to 

National Advertisers is equal in de- 

mand and in standard to the English 
reading market. 


* 


DENNI 
HLASATEL 


(Established 1891) 


Leading Bohemian Daily 
* 


DENNI HLASATEL 


1345-1549 W. 18tH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPER SPACE 
BUYERS DIRECTORY for 1926 


(Copyright, 1926, by THe FourtH ESTATE) 


Compiled by the Foreign Language Department of THE FourtTH ESTATE 


Edited by JULE 


There are 134 foreign language daily newspape 
lation of 2,759,098. Foreign born whites number 1 
guage newspaper to five foreign born. 


s R. ArRBocz 


rs in the United States with an aggregate circu- 
3,712,754. There is, therefore, one foreign lan- 


English daily newspapers number 2,103 with a circulation of 33,716,544. We can safely state that 
there are 100,000,000 people who are American born since the population of the United States in 
1925 was estimated at 113,493,720. There is, theretore, one English newspaper to every three native 


born. 
To discontinue the custom of publishing from year to year 
lists of foreign language publications in all kinds of directories 


and yearly issues without any regard to changes in addresses, puwblish- 
ers, frequencies amd even without eliminating long ceased publications, 
Tue FourtH Estate's foreign language department herewith presents 
a completely revised list of foreign language DAILIES this time vouch- 
ing to correctness of addresses especially and about the actual existence 


of the publications listed herein. 


we assure that the purpose of such lis cannot be more thas 
to give the essential information as we give it here, since professionaé 
advertising factors are only too aware about the value and the 


customary unreliability of such random lists Having thie 
main imfonmation and the correct addresses, to secure further data 


about the foreign language publications is an imevitable and familiar 
process to all professional men and to this end the present list renders 
full facility. 

iCineulation figures are given as per the claim of the publishers in 
round figures, merely to give the general conception about the dimen- 


In releasing this first complete list of foreign language dailies! sion of the paper. 
CS) RS RE a SS BE EE ES EEE, CE EE EEE RE EE OE LE EE TEE EE EET I ILO LEE LEE EL LLL LEBEL LL ELD LLL LIED ELE LA GEE PILED LIE TELE S 
Circu- Ne. 
Name Address Language lation Estab. Publisher Where Circulated Col. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
Japanese Daily News......... 104 Los Angeles St... Japanese saeranreaets 7,000 1904 Los Angeles News Pub. Co. Pacific. 'Coast” .<csie0s-sen.clen ee eee 7 
El Bco de Mexico:..-.-..5-. 161 Los Angeles St... Spanish-English 5,000 1907 Jose. Shwe Ekealyiaewiicem ete Ariz., (Cal.,. No M.,” Nev. ibexemaee 12 
Sacramento 
Sacramento Daily News...... C00 eMemStareers aise Japanescmne sonic 2,500 1907 Kenji, Oka siiscapierese(oletstsmsteves « Pacific Coast’ and local?...euee eee 10 
San Diego 
Hispano Americano ......... PAD Melia Biotec ace Spanisheaeeneeeee 3,000 1913 Span.-Amer. Pub. €o...... Local jand) ‘vicinity... sss ecoe eee 7 
San Francisco 
Ghineses Limes wedesialecwsteic es 6 119 Waverly Pl....... Chinese: eonterte viene 4,000 1924 United) PubseCo.. Wucesra see Local and vicinity..........++sseeee 6 
Ghineses World (oc semnecte he ateisis SOm Grant Averett. Chinesem- eae 7,000 1891 Sai Gaal Yat ‘Pub Coxe Pacific (Coast (ssc: sie s cx dle pete eee 8 
GChune (Sail Vat UP Gsceeaistel: 809-11 Sacramento St. Chinese wanes 8,000 1900 Chung Sai Yat Po Pub. Co. Cal... Cols; Ore., Washa.) Utara 4 
Echo de L’Ouest. cea es «0 DAES I Clavaoteesevcte eleiere Erench sen 2,000 1908 Leon? Lo SREysie ss ece sisterein ees Pacific! Coast) asia sisitee a ose ene 8 
Branco Californians... 661 «<1 BSOMaACksOme > Coats sie French eneeconast 2,500 1852 Franco American Pub? Coy. -Cal-, Ores, | Washaec so. cesses 8 
Bebtalia © Bites arete < ouais eaeretaie sie 118 Columbus Ave.... Titaliani eee te 19,000 1886 italia Press uCo-sceimelsclse Cal., (Nev, Wash:, (Ores. .s0.ecseieee 7 
Wa Vioce del Popolo........<- 52 Columbus Ave..... Ttaliane cee 14,000 1859 La Voce del Popolo Pub. Co Nattiotial © aici SaSieece ses tec Sone eee 7 
Vapanese PAMErICat | eisivelelc ie s/ere GHOSEMisUStscce carci ere Japaniesemee ee re 155,00 8 8085 eke. BA bikcomers severe etetetels eters Cali; Coli 25. theese see eee 11 
New sWorldinin. 32 wre ecivie's einieele NOGO" Geary Stites Japanese seater 125000) 189% New World vinceacesciic sree es C€al;,, Nev..,, Ore:,s Washwoa. acer 10 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Colorado “Times wi ccs access NOZ0P Curtismoteancsse Japanese eran cde? 1911 N. Nakagawa, T. Ichikava. Pacificy Coast fnia<s 0 asians ccleap eee 8 
FLORIDA 
Tampa 
RSG HSA yale crdvaresticievele  « atere overs 1728 Seventh Ave..... Spantshiaaieeisens 199 See rensay Pttbem Go ser setete sire Hloridamand (Cuba... ce eee eee 6 
Ybor City 
Pra TAG tICCION Mielseievslelee ues Ybor City PO Box 54158 Spanish veers siete 1,000 L90G Meh. Avs Gregori saatysisileiceteetare Mocaland Svicini tyne eleleeis arene 6 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Dziennik Zwiazkowy ......... 1406-8 W. Division St. Polish? Ripe. cee 40,000) 6 1900 SF Rolish) Naty AlhancesU (S.A s8 me National mi coisieleiainsieiniaic cis <eteie oie steerer 7 
Dziennik Zjednoczenia ....... Iss? A uecusta “St... Polish vaptemrerieter 20,000 1897 > sDzienmile Zjednoczenia sCorp. ay) Nationalaer cles aerclsivicsieiesisielelaleleieiaieiets 7 
Russian wDaily Herald oy... <6 1722-6 W. Chicago Ave INGEN sca goncur 19,000 Raassian GP w Co) vesteles|alelelel> Mid de® WieStiasstans ete ci oe clot ciateletel steers uf 
iudowysDennik' . sacee ences 2004 W. Grand Ave.. Slovalcitasteecs ase 18,000 1911 Ludowy, Dennik=Pub. Assen.) (National ira cisaisis « cicces/siate ce cierereneae v6 
Slovensky Americky Dennik.. 2004 W. Grand Ave.. Slovanianiem. acces 18,000 1904 Slovak Amer. Pub. Co..... INST OT aera oyecare store ene? aie.e teins ovate clea aioe i 
ELOSVELA clastic s sicc.deemivectalne 2657-9 S Lawndale Ave Slovanianis.... 9,000 1907 Slovenic Nt’l Benefit Soc... National id veteshel',c 1s siaieteeie, cites aye oleteremiete 4 
Denni -Hlasatel .22...0c00c 1545 W. Eighth St... Bohemian’ =. .2.2.- 88,000 1891 Denni Hlasatel Ptg. Pb. Co. Tile wand @national oc .cs:c.cc esislctaen eres fl 
IN ATG Uist cvalcietennrs one <ravwelevais eaters UGST CAI portmotereen leis Bohemian ....... 1894 Bohemian Benedictine’ Presso) \ Dllc5 Neb, WS. secwc<s cs sic os close 7 
Spravedinostasaen: ate tnciinee 1821-25 S. Loomis St. Bohemiany yoo 6s 10,000 1905 Printing and) Pubs Coles Nationally. sietets eve '¥ aleselc’ se aid scetete cress if 
DOL nostumor in, cniseicee cette e 2520 S. Crawford Ave. Bobhennany ..- ee L87Seeeaugist Geningerc.siemisieeie National eran. ceicrs de ce aeraere ototentace fr are 7 
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PAHETODOSE! Sere cies to oe cee oe 
Chicago Greek Daily......... 
Jewish Call 


Jewish Daily Forward........ 
Daily Jewish Press........... 
BD AUIS ecg eos oes shia ace as 
Naujienos .. 
Skandinaven 
Dziennik Chicaoski ........ 5 


Naroden Glas 


Freie Presse Staats Zeitung.. 


Louisville Anzeiger 


Hairenik 
HEaINOLIZIA aieis.cccsceses eiottieieie 
The Daily Jewish Leader..... 
Kuryer Codzienny 


L’Independant 
Raivaaja 


L’Etoile 


puvordda’ Diaria .6eccce ese 
Pind ependarit. <i es </.cr «s.010 ae 


Eteenpain 
L’Opinion Publique 


eee eos eee 


Detroiter Abendpost 
Dziennik Polski 


Ea tstrialistumntetsadssc vale diese 6 
Paiva lENty Mveraieis.sha'ei0 sis +. s24.s)o-01e 


Minneapolis Daglig Tidende... 


Tagliche Volkszeitung 


Westliche Post 


ee 


Laisve 


Ce ee a) 


BV ollcsiretitud w "on cle crelevee.cs-t.a.s + 
_ Dziennik Dzia Wszytkich.... 

(Polish Everybody’s Daily). 
Dziennik Polski (Telegram).. 


Address 


225 W. Washington St. 
808 W. Jackson St.... 
2207 Clybourn Ave.... 
1214 S. Halsted St.... 
1256 S. Kedzie Ave... 
1351 Roosevelt Road.. 
2334 S$. Ooakley Ave. 
1739 S. Halsted St... 
511 N. Peoria St...... 
1455 W. Division St. 


1812-14 D Street. 


eeeee 


Gls Clintons Stree cere. 


319-21 W. Liberty St. 


13-15 Shawmut St..... 
82-34 Battery St...... 
299-301 Washington St. 
255 Broadway ......e.6 


219) Pocasset: St... <<. 


48 Wallace Ave....... 


463 Merrimack St..... 


LOMB Riveteste verre: se 
LOT Ienyony Oteercen ster 


54 Belmont Stu....... 
WeePedetial: Stine cre 


14405 Brush SSt. se.» . 
1550 E. Canfield Ave. 


Duluth, Minn. 
31 E. Michigan St.... 


S07-9e Se Oixth Sta... 


Cor. 8rd and Jackson. 


(IQ SBPines Staiecrscs oer 


1307 meow ard wots 


83) Grand) Sta... Riverete 


225 Washington St.... 


46 Ten Eyck St...... 
181 Atlantic Ave...... 


46 Broadway oeiic sce 
928 Broadway 


935 Broadway .......- 


Tue Fourtyu Estate 


SS SSS ssesssssesressnssesssensnsmeres 


Circu- : 
Language lation Estab. Publisher 
German ........ 47,000 1889 The Abendpost C..0....... “ 
Greek ..........68 14,455 S. Kotakis, N. Demopoulos, 
JOWiSh) sitverec's-+ crete 1912 Hyman! Liderman <3.-....\ 5 
Jewish: diay costs A 19125 Me PGinsbere wes eee a 
seWASH ss erensle ate oaere 40,000 1919 ChicagoEd’t?nN.Y.Forward. 
Fewish erssc 00 cei 1906 9 CAR M ce Eaeblingirs-inrece. s 
Lithuanian ....... Draugas) PubyaComeeceteerens 
Lithuanian |. 0 21,000 1914 Lithuanian News Pub. Co... 
Norwegian ...... 15,000 1871 John Anderson Pub. Co.... 
Polish” ‘es csccrste crs eo 000 me eoO) Polish) Pubes Covnecee scr cee 
Granite City 
Balgariane niet 4,500 1907 Naroden Glas Pub. Co..... 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 
Germany eases oe 8.500 1858 Fort Wayne Freie Press.... 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
German voeacde ss ae 7,000 1849 Louisville Anzeiger Co..... 5 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Armenians sce 8,000 1889 Hairenik Press- s,s. 04-4 ie 
Ttalianernec terse - 32,600 1916 La Notizia Pub. Co..... nies 
Jewisha vi. a4 64.06 1923 Boston Jewish Pub. Co..... 
Polish. ee cae . 15,675 1915 Kuryer Bostonski Pub. Co.. 
Fall River 
Mirenchigg: sere. cierse = 4,000 L’Independent Pub. Co..... 
Fitchburg 
Hinmishiyeserssreck 6,000 1905 Finnish Socialistic Pub. Co. 
Lowell 
INE  Faaaodood 1886 EE toiles Pub see COmerrteaiers A 
New Bedford 
Portuguese ...... 1910 Alvorada Pubs Cove... aes 
Hrench = (005 «sree 4,000 1910 L’Independant Pub. Co..... 
W orcester 
JOY coco dhe 8,500 1921 Eteenpain Co-operative Soc.. 
Bireneoh grees: ei aa Belisle Ptg. and Pub. Co... 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Gerntan cers eter 18,000 1866 Detroit Daily Abendpost Co. 
Polishwras. eiteceels j 1903 Polish American Pub. Co.. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
IBeew Homages oe 8,500 1917 Workers Socialist Pub. Co.. 
Binns erent 8,500 1900 Finnish Daily Pub. Co..... 
Minneapolis 
Danish & Norw’n 5,400 1887 TT. Guldbrandsen Pub. Co.. 
St. Paul 
Germarieuaeeric. 19,000 1873 Volkszeitung Ptg & Pub... 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
(Germaniuesseriie ast. 22,000 1857 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
Germaniecarsteie eo 20,000 1903 Val Js Beteriecccs. eee 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City 
Wikraniatiememr. .h 18,000 1893 Ukranian Nat’l Assn...... 50 
Newark 
Germaine. ee 7,200 1857 Washington Pub. Co....... 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Lithuanian 8,000 1911 Lithania. Co-op’tive Pb. So. 
Arabictmare. «nce 1914 Syrian Daily Eagle Pub. Co. 
Buffalo 
Germanteee esses 8,000 1867 Buffalo Volksfreund Ptg. Co. 
Polish t@aee..5 cron 23,000 1907 Everybody’s Daily Pub. Co. 
Polishietdere + sieeie) 10,000 1886 


Buffalo Telegram Corp..... 


Ill. 


Western 


Middle West 


LON 
National 


Ill. ,Wis 
National 


Ky., In 


New England 


Where Circulated 


and-Middle “West.2n0..9e tees 
Middle West 
Middle West 


Ce ae i i ae 
Oo em eee eee sess esene 


states 


eee ee ere ese seresssene 


COC TE ee Cee eee eorecresreeseceeeces 


Ill. Ind. 


»la.,Md.,Mass.,Mich.,N.J... 


Ce ee ee ie rr | 


.,Minn.,N.&S.Dak.,Mont.,Ia. 


Ce Ce i ee i i ar i ay 


ee er a rs 


dic lll LentinnsA lacs loa gests 


i ry 


N. Yo, New England, Canada....7.- 


Ct Tl, Me. Mass.,N: HN. J.,N.Y. +. 


New England 


CO oe re eee eee seem nance sseane 


ee 


News England terres cjecvercciscsre ote Sedan 
Hocalirand vicinityraacscverte tee 5 
ING Ponigey ee Nise WigtN gd rege L kes Olas ve 
New Eine lade cctecersrteleeterers) « Ble etc reiclsce cere 
Mich.- and Middle West...........« 
Local and Middle West.......... re 


Minn., Mich., Wash., N. D., S. D. 


Middle West 


N. J., 


ry 


News England’. <0 sens). Merete 


Ct.,Ill.,Md.,Mass.,Mich.,N.J.,N.Y.. 


National 


ex 


3R 


Le 


Name 


New nY orky Listysan aes eects cle 
“Novoyke Russkoye Slovo..... 
“Novy Mir 
Rassviet 
Russkyy (Golos) Wig veneer esters 
“Srpski Dnevnik (Serbian Daily) 
New Yorksky Dennik........ 
Slovak, \V .> Amerike. .25.. «0047 


Jewish Daily Forward........ 
Jewish Morning Journal...... 
Jewish Daily WNews) sae. s see 6 
“Nowy Swiat 
Kuryer Narodowy 
Amerikai Magyar Nepszava... 
Uj Elore 
«Corriere D’ America 
1 Progresso Italo Americano. 
Il Popolo--Bolletino Della Sera 
«Courier Des Etats Unis...... 
New Yorker Herold.......... 
‘New Yorker Staats-Zeitung... 
New Yorker Volkszeitung..... 
Atlantis 
‘Enoiko Khpy (National Herald) 
«Glas Naroda 
La Prensa 
Al Hoda 


eee ee eeece 


i 


ee 
cy 


eee weer ee crccccese 


Rochester Daily Abendpost.... 


sCincinnatier Freie Presse..... 


“The American 
Svet 
TWaechter und Anzeiger...... A 
‘Szabadsag 
‘La Voce 
aDhe wjewish, World. 2c .e sacs ee 
TWiadomosci Codzienne 
Monitor Clevelandzki 

America 
Enakopravnost 
‘Denny Hlas 


cD 


«Gross Daytoner Zeitung...... 


Ameryka Echo 
‘Die Toledo Express.......... 


~Toveri 


ee a 


‘Erie Tagerblatt 


Philadelphia Gazette Democrat. 
‘Philadelphia Tageblatt 
My Opiniones iotcmcleoic ciavae core 
Jewish Morning Journal...... 
Jewish World 


ee 


“Volksblatt und Freheits Freund 
Jewish Indicator 
Werttsburgzanin 5s .elele <3 circle 
“The American Srbobran...... 


“Tribune 


Address 


1390% Second Ave... 
178 Second Ave....... 
80 Union Square..... 
O(a a Lent sStaccets 
64 E. Seventh St..... 
AT? La tayettes Ot .leerw e1 
485M a cOth ot tear see 
166 Avenue A........ 
DTG Wisk LOth sot te misiere 
183... Broadway. 
30 Union Square...... 
175 E. Broadway..... 
77 Bowery 
187 E. Broadway..... 
24 Union Square...... 
fepr dt Vale Shs aiasc 
24 Union Square...... 
Soe Hirst oot ge coos e ae 
309 Lafayette St...... 
AO eT ae i Givaietoleheve seers ee 
180" Worth St... e's 
LOS me EuleOns Stas cee cele 
22 N. William St..... 
29 Ni. William) Ste. 4e 
Ay SpPTUCe! Obs + tistete) ashe 
DOS Oise Oth St aclelslaiele 
140 -W. 26th Stoo... 
SeuCortland \Steew.miae 
DA paC@atial wot astsctersta eters 
Ste Wiestu: Sta ser: sleeite 
54 West St...... aoude 


93%— Andrews iotecis se 


SOSMEVINE EStecarcc [siecle 


5375-77 Broadway . 
4514 Broadway 
L566 “Wee Third’ St... . 
700-10 Huron Road... 
13852 Central. Ave..... 
4981 Woodland Ave... 
1017 Fairfield Ave..... 
7009 Broadway 
5705 Detroit Ave..... 
6418 St. Clair Ave.... 
634 Huron Road...... 


eceeeoe 


109 S. St. Clair Ave. 


1154 Nebraska Ave.... 
622 Southard Ave..... 


7th & Commercial Sts. 


525 brench sot. conan. = 


O24eC ATCharo tnmciaei sais . 
OE IN hbadt Sis oocac 
1011S), Highths sta. ss 
223 Se Pith (Sb.clc ° 
Zoom eM PE LIL M eS OU stenetetts 


THE FourtH Estate 


pe TE oan Se Se 2 SSCS a SRE ERT “TRE ESSA SR Ee CE Sj LR RZ EE AE SENN ES I SI SS I I SI OSE REE 


Circu- 
Language lation Estab. 
New York City 
Bohemian ....... 11,000 1875 
Russian Oe ee -- 85,500 
Russian Rie eee 12,000 
Russian cet aerate 6,000 
Russian) Jae-s ses 105000 
Serbian eee ae 2000 
Slovak@ = eae 12,500 
Slovak sy aeenenee 20,000 1889 
Slovak nesta Ae 1908 
Fewishy 3.iaue cece 65,000 1905 
Jewish Sucrose 50.8060 
Jiewish tacts 155,500 1897 
Jewish 4... ose 78,000 
J @wislix ws Wemrecees 68,000 1885 
Polish’ ey. - 16,000 1899 
Polishtees. : 1,000 1919 
Hungarian 2.6 29,000 1899 
Hungarianeeee 1904 
Italiani ieeeremiere 56,000 1922 
Tialian > Watsccstentt 90,000 
Ttalian’) %jccpe-cemee 65,000 1897 
French i. jee 14,500 1823 
Germanys 42,000 
German) ii iacenee 54,000 
German vec ce rete 1877 
Greek cc snreressrcrete 40,000 1894 
Russian] S2.1.7-oe 
Slovantarl (sts aise. 10,000 1892 
Spanishie este cael leo 0 
Arabic tienes raters 1898 
Arabic Bt sparecate 1916 
Rochester 
German) Eva. aca 9,000 1851 
OHIO 
Cincinnati 
German ees ee 80,000 8 S69 
Cleveland 
Bohemian ....... 13,000 1899 
Bohemian) .....+ 12,500 1911 
Gerntanmit. vse « 14,500 1852 
Hungarian emacs 39,500 1890 
Htalian tages nen 82,500 1904 
Jewish 9 @ecwescve ce 19,500 1908 
Polish,” Sicrrcitclersie 15,000 1915 
Polish? 7<.ss creer 15,000 
Roumanian = 2... 21,000 1905 
Slovanianweersasere 7,500 1918 
Slovak eeseeer ene 14,500 1907 
} Dayton 
German eee ee J 2500 1866 
Toledo 
Polishie ae see -« 40,000 1863 
German {2 -- 4! ne 25,000 
OREGON 
Astoria 
Finnish miareis shaver 83,500 1907 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
German (yee. .s sce 4,000 1884 
Philadelphia 
Getmaniiest: «5% - 50,000 1879 
Germania. s ~.. 26,000 1877 
Ttaliany tae cee te 29,000 1905 
Jewisheeen. steno D,000 1901 
Jewish avg «cure 25,000 1913 
Pittsburgh 
Gefmantnre. sere 11,000 1834 
Jewish Gite ..< seme 3,800 
Polish trcstev asses 10,000 1920 
Serbianeeeaa scsi 9,500 1905 
RHODE ISLAND 
W oonsocket 
Frenchmen .scnecune 3,500 1895 


Publisher 


New York Listy Pub. Co... 
Novoyke Russkoye Slovo Cor. 
Novy Mir’ Pubs Coe see ae 
Russian Trade Unions U. S. 
Russky Golos Pub. Corp... 


Southern Slav Pub. Corp... 
Amer. Jewish Pub. Co..... 
Freiheit Pub. Assn., Inc... 
Forward Assn. 
Jewish Press Pub. Co...... 
Sarasolin’ 6c) Sots seer erates 
Nowy Swiat Pub. Co., Inc. 
The Bury ety Corpinersie sisters iere 


Saattiqnsie dblin (eisoscadorn 


MIDEEM Ea CO) were olelaieiate terete 
Carlo™ Bassotti =... .0<- aes 
Bolletino Della Sera Inc.... 
Het oP wooampers Core seas - 
Staats) Herold) Gorp. <<... 
Staats Herold Corp..... ayes 
Social Co-operative Pb. As’n 
A tlaatis ee LNG aersveat sta ee Soe 
Hnossis bubs Co., Ince -.- - 
Slovenice Pub ewaGOle tons carers 
ae Prensae Pt. Outset» 
N. A. Mokarzel, Inc...... 6 


Joseph M. Khoury......... 


Rochester German Pub. Co. 


Cincinnatier Frien Press Co. 


Brankiegi- ss vobodactitstt. iisne 
SvetLPte.& Pubw Comeesces 
German Cns’l’d News’p’r Co. 
Szabadsag Pte. & Pub. Co: 


Italian’ “Pabse Comm ectentsestss : 
Jéwish World Pub. Co..... 
P. Kurdziel & A. Dangen.. 
The United Pub. Coven. «cose 


Union Roumanian Soc. 
Amer. Jugo Slav Pub. Co. 
John Pankuchko 


seer nce ere 


Paul Re Greunereenecer ses 


Ax Aa Paryski. scmiee as a bteye 
The Express Pub. Co...... 


Western Workman’s Pb. Co. 


Erie Tagerblatt Pub. Coo... 


‘ 
I 


Phila. Gazette Pub. Co.... 
Phila. Tageblatt Pub. Co.. 
L’Opinione Italian Pub. Co. 
Jewish Journal Pub. Co.... 
Jewish World Pub. Co..... 


Neeb Hirsch Pub. Co...... 
Jewish Indicator Pub. Co.. 


Pittsburgher Polish Daily Co. 


United Soc. Srbobran Sloga. 
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No. 
Where Circulated Col. 
Ciesw Did so Nin Wap eNi ey ee Pa saves cee 7 
INatloniallae...3. scissor etste tele eidiaeictcige A 7 
Nationaliis ssccc: Sy cee Sante nee ea se 7 
Niationalilgeare asd ce sees atta ioreiere she ere,» 7 
Niatioriall Gecetenrerslas crate Sareelnea Lie Riansic 7 
Natioral Shlacee scree Serato. Sree areta@ 7 
Nationals pies S ssrccotccncterenes areve ah Fe sieves 7 
National Sica cons daed setae emotes - tf 
7 
National: \.saexaci treteccis/toconslo sia eeretae tata 8 
National Sores ante me hee eis snot aictehs ae 7 
National (i, erect vc ce dere © eaten ete 8 
Nationaliaauccle sates aishe,s oistenctaretste we 8 
Nationals \.,ceiser ee ees aia ietoad alovekotats Oe v4 
NT Yig NeeJiny (Cha; oNbass selene Solas 7 
Eastern States, ./.terene:c sin sues cheetara orenenie 7 
8 
National “Givers sven shores seeaie ceo mE ug 
Ct. “Mass Nie Jin, Ne ey: .te basset 5 
Natidnal.” %.). sutamain ieee aii aiote etaiert ‘ 8 
8 
Now Yas NS cee oe eee ; 6 
New York aiState.:..,. 744-00 sebeeteme ' 7 
New “York State... 5.2. sesseeres a eters fe 
National) aS cse-8 ets soo aie Saifeisveyers if 
National © (.).5 Rate duaaisvowem timevera arene ae 8 
National. Ws sta. siecle 4 ‘ste exe.e sisteistete - 8 
National « ic.40cs sys eie ore orale oieiele ee F 7 
Local | ais -ddicre sidiaispetesetete se lars teen x 8 
National. ci % isi stcomarie nie one aratete 7 
National Q iia. sc sreresieiens o etahageterere Verave 6 
N. Y., Michs, (Os 2.34 owcute ctetotereretaee 7 
FLO me Mp are < sieve tsicverstarstarets ts Bike . 7 
National. cactesketeloree dc euatetterate aeeieia 7 
HOme? ieiejescteveusrereiertietepete ates as oyoheusiete if 
Mich); Oi, ° Baits cise exces steleree q 
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Circus, No. 
Name Address Language lation Estab, Publisher Where Circulated Col. 
TEXAS 
: El Paso 
Patria Metre arsre ch brace p-etaleiciol © © 914 E. San Antonio St. Spanish ......... 6,000 1919 Compania Editorial La Patria 7 
MPP RISDIICA Selaccr sree Siiels bas skis ce COO US em Mesa Stystiec: Spanish) 2 asceneor 1917 Louist ‘Rie Alvarezaenesaeies 7 
San Antonio 
MME TON SA ak cs'sre ayeye ek 0.0 0° 118 N. Santa RosaAve Spanish’ coe erie 19,000 1913 Inacio. Es. Wozanov..cis.«c.e Natio ric lim ess eis cin) thes, eter clatter a. etal eth a) sis, are' 8 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
EERING DG!) wisle cv elvts «0 Gaels wis a 161 W. South Temple Japanese Avene esc Uneow Retasawa mimesis tee... 9 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
IMEI Beg Sabon Coon ee $4125 broads ote ci German’ nan sie 1853/95 | Cay Hassellitercicctecterstt siete oleve 6 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
North American Times...... 915 S2 Fifth Ave. .:-- Vapaneseige cee alesis 9,000 1902 See A Sitti’ eters cin eiereetane ts IN'atiomalin erie icine nce sce pinto cctv cia tlete ata 10 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Herold .......... TOSMWiellSUSE serrate: Germans sreniy eters 27,000 1858 Union PressaGomccminec <n te \WeGane 4 otcqondeeanmecacdesatD 8 
PmVCrm OISKL)  os6 ¢iclaltisrvs os © 431-5 Broadway ...... Polishie tieecleweccien 35,000 1888 Kutyers Pubt) Coteusrrecce ers. Na tLOM AL Meets sacl areata cre vans alot clotatiala © % 
INDwitiy PLOlskic. . si cc css e+e 618° Mitchell St. 2225-.~ Polish set svcierercers 145500" 1906) SNowiny. PubayComs.es ae.ictee ELOTIFC Miele soedc ousterete arc a aisiioca\S,e.c\els(o.nerele T 
Superior 
PEO URE SIM selon 2) 5/2) -5kr01 «) evalaieieys ers PS OFeBoxmadSivects Hin Shel We ens. ct iste 14,000 1903 Tyomies | Soctetyy ssc sad sccere 7 
New Home Planned. Foreign Language Newspapers a hen called Yerba Buena, its second | in San Francisco and in 1850 
The Ashtabula, O., Star-Beacon Great and Important Group. publication. ; it had gotten as far north as 
is erecting a new building at a In 1815 the Ramage was shipped / Portland. In 1852 the Columbian 


cost of $80,000 on Park street, in 
the ‘heart of the city’s business 


district, which will be occupied in 
the early spring. Among the new 
equipment will be a new 24-page 
capacity Duplex tubular press. 


LARGEST 
RUSSIAN 
DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
IN AMERICA— 


LARGEST 
METROPOLITAN 
CIRCULATION 


RUSSKY 
GOLOS 


Daily and Sunday 


National nad Canadian 
Circulation 


Best medium for advertising 
among the Russian population 
of this country 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


RUSSKY GOLOS 


64 E. 7tH St.. NEW YORK 
Phone Dry Dock 1671 


By Roya S. ‘CoPpELAND, 
of the United States Senate. 


I am very much jnterested in 
your plans relating to the foreign 
language press. As one greatly 
interested in the matter of public 
education, I think there is no finer 
medium for reaching a great group 
of persons than through the foreign 
language press. Take for example 
the matter of public health educa- 
tion! Through this group of 
papers thousands of citizens can 
be reached who would not. other- 
wise be brought under the influence 
of the plans of the officers ‘for 
health promotion. 

If this is true of ‘health educa- 
tion, why is it not true of political 
education and matters relating to 
the governmental welfare of our 
country? It seems to me entirely 
proper that American citizens who 
are expressing themselves through 
the medium of a foreign language 
should give publicity to their views 
regarding matters which make for 
the welfare of our common coun- 
try. Constructive criticism is help- 
ful always, and I have no doubt 
that the spirit in which these edi- 
tors will voice their views will be 
a desire to aid the cause of gooa 
government. 

I have long felt that a sympa- 
thetic association of this great 
group of papers would be helpful 
not only to the persons who read 
them but to the country at large. 


Old Printing Press Is 
Relic. 


A printing press built 125 years 
ago by Adam Ramage is a prized 
relic in the University of Washing- 
ton museum at Seattle. It printed 
the first newspapers in four Pacific 
Coast cities—Monterey, Cal. ;' Port- 
land, Ore.; Olympia, and Seattle, 
Wash., and gave to San Francisco, 


a Valued 


to Mexico; it went to Monterey in 
1834 and was used to print official 
orders of the Mexican government. 
Tlwelve years later it printed 
Monterey’s first newspaper. By 
1847 it was turning out the Star 


was being run from the Ramage 
in Olympia. Next it went to 
Seattle where its last useful days 
were spent in printing the Gazette. 

Although it had ninety years of 


! active sermice it is still good. 


LA STAMPA UNITA 


An American Newspaper published in two languages. 


English and Italian 


We reach a large population of Italians in and 
about Rochester, N. Y. 


Write to us for advertising rates. 


LA STAMPA UNITA 
49.51 North Water Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERIKANSKY RUSSKY VIESTNIK 
(Slavish & Russian Ed. 
Combined Circulation 51,000 


SOKOL SOJEDINENIJA 
Circulation 17,200 


Reaching all Foreign Labor classes from 
Czechoslovakia 


The Greek Catholic Union of U.S.A. Prop. 


BOX 438 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 


Advertising rates on application. 
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New York, March 6, 1926 


As it is the mark of great minds to 
say many things in a few words, so w 
is that of little minds to use many 
words to say nothing. 

—La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Kansas City Star Should Be 


Steered by Present Personnel. 


The sudden passing-of Mrs. Laura Nelson 
Kirkwood, the daughter of one of America’s 
most distinguished journalists, Col. William 
R. Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star and 
Kansas City Times, who, under her father’s 
will, wals bis life beneficiary, creates rather an 
interesting situation. 

These two great newspaper properties now 
pass into the hands of a board. of three trust- 
ees chosen by the presidents of the Universities 
of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma with the 
understanding that they are to be sold within 
two years and the proceeds are to be used for 
the purchase of works of art for Kansas City. 

The question of what will become of these 
two powerful newspapers will greatly concern 
the newspaper world until it is finally settled. 

It is hoped that the trustees will have the 
good sense to follow the splendid example set 
by the recent sale under rather similar circum- 
stances of the Chicago Daily News to those 
who were itrained under the late Victor Law- 
son, and whose very coming into control of the 
paper insured the conservation of his ideals and 
standards. 

(Surely these papers could be in no better 
hands than the hands of those who received 
their newspaper training under the able guid- 
ance of the late Colonel Nelson himself. 

Ownership by such men as Irwin Kirkwood, 
A. F. Seested, R. E. Stout, Geo. B. Lon- 
gan, H. J. Haskell and J. T. Barrons, who 
have literally grown old in the service of these 
newspapers and who have put the best part of 
their lives in furthering the interests and main- 
taining the ideal and standards of these great 
papers, would seem to be the best guarantee 
that these ideals and standards would be con- 
tinued. 


It is important that these trustees lose as lit- 
tle time as possible in setting to rest any specu- 
fation as tto the future ownership and future 
policies of these two great historic newspapers. 

An early sale to the present personnel orga- 
nization is the best assurance that the high 
ideals of Wiliam Rockhill Nelson will be pro- 
tected. 


J. S. Bryan’s Fight Displays 


Power of the Press. 


Jiohn Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Rich- 
mond, Va., News-Leader, is to be congratu- 
lated upon (his courageous, brilliant, successful 
fight against the Van Siweringen brothers 
nickel plate merger whiich resulted in the com- 
plete overthrow of this most daring financial 
railroad consoldation program. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commiission preventing the Van Sweringen 
brothers from achieving this merge of roads 
with nearly ten thousand miles of trackage, it 
is rumored, has cost them nearly $3,000,000. 

Think of it! Nearly $3,000,000 being spent 
by shrewed calculating inldividuals to accom: 
plish a purpose which public opinion created by 
the press through the untiring efforts of a 
fighting newspaper publisher was able to de- 
feat. 

Tt once again proves the power of the press 
ito arouse public opinion to such an extent that 
despite’ the fact that millions was arrayed 
against it, dt was quite able to defeat this 
spectacular railroad merger. 


Foreign Language Press Ever 


Growing in Stature. 


The foreign fanguage newspapers of the 
United States are growing in importante. 

Today ‘they stand ‘forth as a recognized force 
which should command the respect of every 
thinking national adverttiser. 

They reach millions of a certain class of peo- 
ple which in many respects is not covered by 
our great American newspapers. 

‘These people, who comprise all classes and all 
nationalities, have money to spend on the luxu- 
ries as well as ithe necessities of life just as 
well as our Almerican born population. 

The foreign language papers reach a class 
who prefer to read and speak in their native 
tongue during the time when English is not yet 
fully familiar to them. The foreign language 
papers, incidentally, provide a great Americani- 
zation force by bringing mews of American cus- 
toms, American comiforts and methods. 

They represent a vast advertising audience 
which national advertisers interested in extend- 
ing \their market right here in the United States 
can hardly afford to disregard. 


Press Agent’s News Should Be 
Subject to Strict Censorship. 


Why do newspapers continue to permit them- 
selves to be a party to the gigantic free pub- 
licity sidhemes ? 

ae have so little to gain and so much to 
lose! ; 

Why do they persist in permitting some 
clever press agent to secure endless coltumns of 
their space in exploiting the merits of some 
individual only to find ‘that they have been 
greatly imposed upon? 

When will newspapers profit by experience? 

Think of the harm ithese gigantic press agent 
schemes do when they prove to be tremendously 
exaggerated. 

Marrion Talley’s talent and her performance 
is just another impressive demonstration of 
how newspapers can be imposed upon and 
fooled by a clever, resourceful press agent. 


Music critics generally seem to agree that 
Marion Talley’s talent was greatly exaggerated, 
commenting on the Barnum & Bailey circus 
methods which theralded her first performance. 

‘What effect does this sort of thing have 
upon the average reader? 

Isn't the general public rather inclined to get 
the impression that the newspapers are none 
too careful in the handling of facts? Won't 
newspaper readers have created in their minds 
the imipression that the newspapers are guilty 
of grossly exaggerating things? 

Those who atitended the performance and 
actually theard Marion Talley sing may have 
been impressed with her voice, but they were a 
mighity smalll minority. The countless thou- 
sands that did not attend and who were forced 
to depend upon what they read in newspapers 
and malgazines generally, and who now have 
been impressed with the fact that wher talents 
were greatly exaggerated, are those that should 
concern the newspaper. 3 

These thousands know nothing of the press 
agent. They merely know that the newspapers 
hailed her as a genius, and that her talent 
seem to have been exaggerated. 

M'any newspapers spend a great deal of time 
and effort in regulating and censoring ad copy 
which appears in their paper with the idea of 
eliminating any exaggerated and misleading 
Statementts, and then turn right around and per- 
mit exaggerated statements to enter their news 
columns through the medium of the clever 
press agent. 


Is Florida the Future Center 
of the Paper Industry? 


Florida is noted for many things: real es- 
tate, big newspaper issues, Palm Beach, and 
other features far too numerous to mention. 

Mlorida may still have another laurel wreath 
tied about her brow! 

With ithe increased interest in paper making 
that is taking hold in the South, experts are 
pointing to Florida as fertile ground for this 
industry. 

In fact, some go so far as to envision Florida 
as the coming center of the paper making in- 
dusitry. 

Officials of the Florida Society of America, 
a story in the Miami Herald reports, are con- 
fident that Florida will soon have a big place 
in the paper making sun! 

Let us examine the falcts: 

There are certain basic elements which should 
be considered in the development of every in- 
idustry: namely, climatic advantages, physical 
properties, geographic situation, transportation, 
labor conditions and natural resources. 

(Mlorida boasts a coast line of more than 
twelve hundred miles. 

It has harbor facilities second to none, 

The stalte is easily accessible to all ocean- 
going and coastwise vessels. More than twenty- 
five different railroads and terminal facilities 
are at the disposal of Fllorida manufactureres. 
Some of the largest trunk lines in the world 
are included in this list. 

Excellent motor itransiportation between all 
principal cities is provided by paved ‘highways 
throughout the staite. 

Then there is the Inland Canal, extending 
along the east coast from Jacksonville to Miami 
and making possible a busy internal waterway 
traffic. 

Industrial leaders have frequently made the 
statement that future expansion of the paper 
making industry must be in the South. What 
more advanitageous location for the making of 
paper and paper products could be selected than 
Florida? 

To go on mentioning the various necessary 
factors for paper making which Florida pos- 
sesses would require many columns of space! 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The merchant’s relations to his 
home town paper are supposed ito 
be those of an advertiser, says the 
Browns Valley, Minn., Tribune. 
That is a narrow view. The home 
town ipaper is an institution. The 
merchant cam mo more escape its 
influence than anybody else in the 
community, whether the advertises 
in it or mot. 

Yet, as a consistent advertiser 
his relations with the local news- 
paper become definitely construct- 
ive. He becomes a part of tthis in- 
stitution without which no com- 
munity ‘can exipress itself. What- 
ever its merits or demerits, the 
home town paper is an expression 
of tthe community. Literally it is 
the “Voice of the People’ in a 
sense that cannot hold true for 
any other medium. 


It 


is gratifying to read that 

sissippi and wisiana news- 
paper men, confronted with a 
court order which prohibits them 
from publishing news of a murder 
trial, are preparing to publish their 
reports anyhow, court order or no 


court order, commented the New’ 


Yiork World last week. At this 
distance iit would perhaps be im- 
proper to judge the merits of the 
court decision. The main point, 
however, is that these newspaper 


men feel that their rights have 
been invaded and are ready to 
fight . 


Their attitude is in marked con- 
trast to that of Mississippi edu- 
cators in regard to the Anti-Evolu- 
tion Bill which has just passed the 
Mississippi Legislature. This bill, 
obviously, was a gross violation of 
their rights. Yet if any Missis- 
sippi educator raised his voice 
against it he did not speak loud 
enough to be heard in New York. 
It is cheering news to learn that 
jealousy of civic rights is not 
atrophic in all professions of the 
South. 


If.an article has any value or 
any utility at all it can be sold by 
letting people know about it. It is 
a mere question of price and of 
telling enough people, says Charles 
Alustin Bates in a recent article. 

A good demonstration of this 
fact is given by the street “fakirs” 
in the lower part of New York 
City. On Park Row, Fulton and 
Ann streets are ‘hundreds of these 


men with push carts. They sell 
everything conceivable. 
imes the “fakir’ makes a 


mistake. He gets something that 
nobody wan'ts, or else he puts his 
price too high. If the goods do 
not sell he marks the price down. 
_ He places his goods where people 
will see them and learn about them 
—that’s advertising. A great many 
pass him without looking, but a 
certain proportion stop and pur- 
chase. ey 

It is the same way with news- 
paper advertising. A business man 
represents his goods in his adver- 
tisement in the paper. Thousands 
of readers pass the ad, but those 
who want ‘his goods just at that 
time wil] stop and they will buy. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Mr and Mrs. William J. Slator, 
the former one of the best known 
of southern New England mnews- 
paper men, now on tthe staff of the 
Springfield, Miass., Union, are par- 
ents of ‘a son, Donald Cameron 
Slator, born dast week at Wesson 
Memorial hospital in that city. 
“Dick” Slator was formerly a well 
known sports writer and news edi- 
tor on ‘Waterbury and New Haven, 
Ct., dailies. ‘Mrs. Slator, prior to 
her lmarriage ‘Miss Helen Mary 
Cameron, was iformerliy a society 
editor land writer on New Haven 
and Hartford ipapers. 


Michael J. Cook, better known 
as “Cookie,” for years one of the 
best known of western Connecticut 
newspaper men, began his 14th term 
as tax collector at Ansonia, Ct., 
March 1. The appointment is an 
annual. one made by the mayor, 
subject to confirmation by the 
allidermanic board. 


Arthur C. Johnson, associate 
publisher and editor in chief of 
the ‘Columibus Dispatch, and How- 
ard P. Woodbury, editor in chief 
of the Columbus Citizen, have been 
elected memibers-at-lange of the 
Columbus Community Fund. 


George F. Milton, publisher of 
the Chattanooga News, who has 
been on an extended western trip 
since recovering from typhoid fev- 
er, ‘will be back at work shortly. 


Sherman H. Bowles, Springfield 
Union and Springfield Republican 
publisher, has been chosen president 
of the Connecticut Valley Harvard 
Alumni Association. 


Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Associations, was a 
recent speaker before the St. 
Louis Advertising Club. 


Mrs. Henry J. Allen, wife of 
the Wichita, Kan., Beacon’s owner 
and editor, and her daughter are 
sailing for a several months’ tour 
of the Mediterranean. 


Al Evans, St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer Press outing editor, is 
snowshoe hiking in the Northern 
Minnesota ‘woods. : 


Roy W. Brown, editor-in-chief 
of the Vancouver, B. C., Province, 
is back from a three weeks’ business 
trip to eastern Canada and United 
States points. 


Fairfax D. Downey, of ‘the 
New York Herald Tribune maga- 
zine section, and his wife 2-2 ‘-avel- 
ing through Europe. 


Harold Goff, Salt Lake City Des- 
eret News managing editor, is 
back at his desk after a few weeks’ 
rest on the Pacific Coast. 


Edward F. Darrell of the New 
York Herald Tribune will take a 
six weeks’ cruise among the West 
Indies. 


Miss Irita Van Doren, assistant 
literary editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is back at work 
after a long absence due to illness. 


George Perry, Vancouver Prov- 
ince city thall reporter, has been 


named secretary of the Greater 
Vancouver Water Board. 
‘Barnard L. Flanagan, of the 


Salt Lake City Tribune, and Mrs. 
Flanagan lare being congratulated 
on the birth of a son. 


Foreign Language Press Has 
Educational Mission. 


an 


By WILLIAM GREEN, 


President, American Federation of 
Labor. 

The foreign language press can 
render a most delicate and most 
valuable service in helping recent 
gates 


immigrants within our to 


WILLIAM GREEN. 

grow into the spirit and the cus- 
toms of our country. In my opin- 
ion the foreign language papers 
should regard ‘their work as edu- 
cational in method and in pur- 
pose and accordingly avoid the 
spirit or the method of the par- 
tisan or the propagandist. 

The editors of our foreign lan- 
guage press can thelp the newly 
arrived to supply themselves with 
the necessary language tools for 
Americanization. Parallel columns 
of English and the foreign language 
would serve the double punpose of 
language and spiritual education. 
The editor can help more by inter- 
pretation than by criticism or ex- 
pression of personal views. 

I think foreign language papers 
willl render the highest service by 
regarding their function as educa- 
tional and not aittemipt to develop 
administrative or executive func- 
tions in furtherance of any other 
ipurpose,however commendable. Tihe 
langer functions can be taken care 
of by agencies charged with that 
specific work. For the foreign 
press to extend its functions might 
jeopardize its usefulness in educa- 
tional work. 


E. M. Scholz Is Leaving For a 
Visit to England. 


Emil Maurice Scholz is sailing 
on the Berengaria today for a brief 
visit to England. 

Mr. Scholz is president of the 
World Wide Advertisng Corpora- 
tion and was formerly publisher of 
the New York Evening Post. 


I picture editor. 


25 
STAFF CHANGES 


J. Alllen (Cassino, formerly edi- 
tor of the Bayonne, N. J., Eve- 
ning News, has left that paper. 


Rolla E. Anderson has become 
news editor of the Lebanon, O., 
Western Star. He succeeds Ethan 
C.. ‘Crane, ‘who has gone to Florida 
to join the advertising department 
of the Ft. Lauderdale Sun. 


Selwyn Kershaw, formerly on 
the Worcester, Mass., Telegram- 
Gazette, has become managing edi- 
tor of the Herkimer, N. Y., Eve- 
ning Telegram. 

W. R. Waggoner, formerly 
with the Wichita, Kan., Eagle, is 
now in publicity work. 


D. C. Pierce, formerly editor 
of the Goodhue, Minn., Enter- 
prise, thas joined the staff of the 
Red Wing, ‘Minn., Republican. 

P. C. Rawling, formerty news 
editor of the Victoria Colonist, is 
now an editorial writer on the staff 
of the Vancouver Province. 


‘Miss Rose Lack has become a 
feature writer on the Tampa Trib- 
une. ' 


John F. O’Connell is now on 
the staff of tthe Worcester, Mass., 
Telegram. 

Albert W. Fuller, formerty on 
the staff of the Brockton, Mass., 
Enterprise, is now on the staff of 
the Worcester Telegram. 


Blaine Gibson has become manag 
in geditor of the Pasadena, Cal., 


| Post. 


Jerome Eberts, formerly political 
reporter of the Victoria, B. C., 
Colonist, is now on the staff of 
the Vancouver Star. 


T. Harry Wilson is the new 
editor of the Victoria Colonist. 


R. H. Argubright, formerly on 
the copy desk of the Salt Lake 
City Telegram, thas joined the 
Ogden, Utah, Standard-Examiner. 


Kenneth Hamel, formerly on the 
Toleda News-Bee, has joined the 
Toledo Blade. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Mrs. D. O. Bremzen, feature 
writer of the Vancouver Province, 
and Thomas R. Palmer have mar- 
ried, 


Gerald A. Smith, reporter for 
the Fargo, .'N. D., Forwm and 
Miss Meryl Gray have married in 
Duluth. 


Cy Corbett of the business sur- 
vey department of the Chicago 
Tribune married Miss Nancy Nagh- 


ton. 


New Daily News City Editor. 

E, J. McHugh succeeds Jack 
Masters as city editor of the New 
York Daily News. Masters re- 
mains with the News in. another 
capacity. McHugh: was formerly 
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{NTERNATIONAL News Service, INC. 
World Building, New York 


Albany 
Knickerbocker 
Press 


has taken on both our 
Cross-Word and 
Junior Puzzles 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


Md. 


Baltimore, 


ne) ® 


New York Ad Club Changes Dues 
On Non-Residents. 


Removal of the $100 membership 
certificate for ~ non-resident mem- 
bers and an imcrease of the non- 
resident idues to $20 was the fea- 
ture of a recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of New York 
for the jpunpose of amending - its 
constitution and by-laws. 

Non-resident members who join 
the club are now charged an in- 
itiation fee of $10. The non-resi- 
dent yearly dues are $20, payable 
semi-annually. A non-resident mem- 
ber is one whose jplace of business 
is more than twenty-five miles 
from City Hall, New York. 

The change was made in the 
dues for resident membership, it 
being still required that this class 
shall hold a $100 membership ‘cer- 
tificate. 


Trade-at-Home Service 


> Wanted GOOD TRADE-at- 
HOME service, suitable for adv. 
campaign for merchants, city of 
16,000. Send samples and rates 
(no salesmen) to G. E. Campbell, 
Daily Item, Wakefield, Mass. 


His Work Appeals to 


All Classes of 
People. | 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN, 

A Standard Oil Company clerk, 
a salesman in a thaberdashery, a 
roustabout in the oil fields, an 
Arizona miner, and unsuccessful 


JOHN: P. 


MEDBURY. 


cub reporter, a press agent tor the 
California beaches—and, finaliy, one 
of the most famous newspaper 
humorists in the country! That, 
in a nutshell, gives the career of 
John P. Medbury, the noted news- 
Naper paragrapher, whose work 
causes peals of laughter wherever 
t is read. 

Medbury was born in Utica, N. 
Y., and went ‘to California when 
he was three years of age. 

When the World War broke out, 
Medbury joined the navy and 
handled the publication of a news- 
paper at the Los Angeles training 
camip—the Reservist. In this paper 
he ran a humorous column, Med- 
bury’s Mutterings, which included 
his first work as a verbal comed- 
ian. 

While still in the Navy he began 
contributing ‘humorous articles to 
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for the New York Evening Jour- 


nal. That column is still running 
‘oday, and is daily increasing in 
popularity. 


Medbury Says—is made up of 
humorous articles on daily events 
‘n everyone’s life. They touch 
only sparingly on current news 
events. The articles are about 400 
words in length and consist of 
separated paragraphs with a laugh 
in each, hardly a paragraph ex- 
ceeding one sentence in length. The 
articles are carried in evening 
newspapers throughout the country, 
and distributed by King Features 
Svndicate. 

His work is famous for its cir- 
culation-building qualities, ror it 
is always clean and appeals to all 


classes. It makes young and old, 
rich and poor, and high-brow and 
low+brow join in a chorus of 
laughter. 

There is very little ot tne os- 
tentatious about Medbury, as the 
following questions and answers 


easily idemonstrate : 

“What do you ‘think is mainly 
responsible for your popularity?” 

“T have no idea.” 

‘Do you find it hard to think 
up gags?” 

“Veny hard!” 


“Do you enjoy doing your 
work?” 
“Yes, ‘but I prefer playing 


bridge !” 
MEDBURY NOT A PUNSTER. 

Medbury abhorrs the pun, and 
says that he is probably the only 
newspaper humorist ithat never em- 
ploys it. 

He has a six-year old boy, 
whom he is trying to teach to read 


his stuff. “He would rather be 
gpanked,” laughs Medibury. 
Medbury’s father was Jost on 


the Lusitania. His mother resides 
in San Francisco. . A sister, Mar- 
garet Medbury, is a noted writer 
on the ‘Coast, where she free- 
lances for the press. She has 
written several biographies and is 
also author of two plays which are 
scheduled for New York produc- 
tion soon. 

Medbury probably has to think up 


as many good, original gags as 
amy man alive. He says that he 
gets most of this ideas from 
people. He gets into conversation 
with as many different people 
as possible each day, never letting, 
on that he is pumping them tor 
material. 


His favorite sports are keeping 
late hours, collecting antiques and 
‘toring. 

The old remark that 
morose man in the world 
fhumorist seems to hold water 


the most 
is the 
in 
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1 R K Lhe Syndicate M Brilliant 
THe Contact Point oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL ForcES 3F THE New Daily Sport Cartoon by 
SYNDICATE FIELD. the latest sensation in that 
field— 
MEDBURY WIT IS | ‘he San. Francisco Bulletin, then 
+. “SURE FIRE” o the San Francisco Call. When fl | “al Gould 
he was discharged from the Navy, 
Recta ran ' he joined the San Francisco Call 
NEWSPAPERS STUPEF! eng io: pat We ue Ready now for _ international 
called to New York to run a release through 
column ‘headed Medbury Says— 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Ine. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


2 99 
Elsie”! 
The best ‘us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 
6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


his case. Watching him as he is 
typing brilliant paragraphs, one 
can’t help noticing this inexpress- 
ibly sad expression. 
New York Daily Mirror Is 
Barred in Canada. 
The New York Daily Mirror, 


tabloid newspaper, has been banned 
for circulation in Canada because 


of the salacious character of its 
news. 

The Minister of Customs, the 
Hon. George Bolvin, made the 
announcement in Parliament. The 
Hon. S. C. Mewburn asked the 


Acting Postmaster General whether 
complaints thad been received con- 
cerning such American publications 
as the Detroit Times and the Daily 
Mirror and the Evening Graphic 
of New York, on account of their 
“salacious character,’ and whether 
something could not be done to 
prevent the. sale and _ circulation 
of these papers in Canada. 

In reply, the Hon. Mr. Bovin 
told the House that orders had 
gone from the office of the Public 
Censor banning the Daily Mirror 
from circulation in the Dominion, 
and that the other papers named 
were being investigated. 

mt after this investigation, the 
censor deems it advisable, these 
other publications will be banned 
in Canada also,” he said. 


FROM OLD ENGLAND! 


or Statistics concerning the U. K. and 
Europe, write to THOMAS J. STOB- 
ART, Trade Journalist, 316 Ivydale Rd., 
London, Si: Ex 15, England. 
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For yee Services 


TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 


ss 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

Atlanta) Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los Angeles Richmond 


Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
American Type the Best. 
incAny (ase 


: 


oe 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our typ. ¢o be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We ‘pay highest prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 


tor 
for 


Write for Circular 


Superior TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


Ea 

Grote 

Newspaper Vaudevillians. 
With “Bugs” Baer now in Keith- 
Albee vaudeville, Milt Gross and 
Harry Hershfield are now both 
possibilities for the ttwo-a-day. 


THE EVCHING MACHINE WITH A WORLD 
The Best and Most Simply sted 
Etching Device on the Market 


AXEL HOLMSTROM ETCHING MACHINE Co. 


ADELPHIA PA 


328 CHESTNUT STREET PHIL 
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MENACE OF THE 
FOREIGN 
BORN? 


Average Foreigner a 
Law-Abiding 


Citizen. 


By Danie, A. Pottnc, D.D. 


Co-Minister of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church. 


Is the foreign born a menace to 
American institutions and ideals? 
Tlhe question is a live one. 

There are differing opinions. 
The writer has the conviction that 
he foreign born is chiefly an op- 
portunity. As a rule, he is more 
quickly responsive to he _ better 
things of our life than any other. 
I found him coming hrough Ellis 
Island with he light of a devotee 
in his eyes, the name of Lincoln on 
this lips and the brave dreams of 
freedom filling his soul. Often he 
has been quickly disillusioned and 
most invariably he has been neg- 
lected by the $0- -called betiter ele- 
ments of American society. 

FOLLOWING THE LEADER. 


Some years ago I heard a Re- 
publican judge say, in reply to a 
criticism directed against a certain 
outlying district on Long Island 
which had elected so-called Radic- 
als to the state legislature: “We 
Republican and Democrats paid no 
attention to those people. They 
followed ‘the only leadership of- 
fered them.” There is no greater 
menace today than the indifferent, 
uninformed native American. 


In the opinion of the writer it is 
easier to secure flaw observance 
from the average foreigner than 
from many influential leaders in 
society. Vast numbers of these 
people come to our shores with no 
knowledge of our institutions bui 
with ardent dreams of our spirit. 
They have turned at last from 
traditions of age-old oppression; 
they are here expectantly and wide 
open to information and instruc- 
If their heads are still empty, 


‘on. 
then it is because we fiave not 
filled them, or if they are led 


astray, then we of the established 
and more fortunate classes are cul- 
pable, either through refusal or in- 
difference. 

Let us talk less about deporting 
the foreigner and more about im- 
parting sound Americanism. 


Number of Jews, 


Whole worlld...... 15,555,000 
North America... 3,742,000 
United States..... 3,600,000 


New York City... 1,643,000 
23% of Jews of the whole world 
are in the U. S._ 
3% of U. S. population is Jew- 
» Mish 
29% of N.Y.C. population is 
Jewish. 
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Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
Trimming and Shaving Machine 


A Machine that will trim, oe “cit Pas shave five or six Stereo Plates 
a minute efficiently and economically. Arranged with Motor Drive connected 
by a Silent Chain, 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 504-520 Grand St., N.Y. City 


7 South Dearborn Street, Also at 7 Water Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. DUNELLEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 


A FOREIGN EDITOR TR Gee ee | 
SEES HIS FIELD. ee Rays ea aes 


voting age in the U. S. 
Males—195,000 
Females—153,000 


(Continued from Fourteenth page) 


Total 348,000 
Foreign born Norwegian speak- 
ing population. 


res. The reason for this is as I 
Save already stated. A man of 
read 


foreign languages does not | 
3 many papers, consequently chance Minnesota 90,188 
| of duplication is a great deal less Wisconsin 45,433 i 
than among ‘the papers published N. Dakota 38,190 
in the American language. Most Washington 30,304 
foreign American people are in- Illinois 27,785 
dustrious and having money are New York 27,573 
therefore at all times able to buy lowa 17,344 


Nation born and foreign born } 
Norwegians in the U. S. (1920) | 


and pay for anything that you can 
interest them jn. 


Answering the question as _ to 1,023,225 (one or both parents |} 
what standard qualifications we foreign born). . 
should require from a foreign Norway’s population 2,649,755. 
language advertising agency, wiil 28% of the Norwegian stock 


say that it seems to me that the 
same qualifications that are re- 
quired of an English advertising 
agency with this addition, that a 
foreign language agency should be 
‘n a position to furnish the adver- 
tiser with proper translation in 
addition ‘to the copy that it fur- 
nishes for the various languages. 

Another qualification that it 
might or ought to have is to have 
the copy st up so that the same 
will appear standardized and uni- 
form in all publications. 

As. to the question wherein you 
ask “How do you visualize the 
effects of the present restrictive 
immigration laws on the future 
of the foreign language press?” In 
answer thereto will say that while 
on the face of it, it would look 


is in the U. S. 


as though it were detrimental to 
the foreign language press, yet it 
is really beneficial. With the re- 
stricted immigration there — will Furor ago arto ad op pid assis 


Matrix Roller: Pat- 


simply be fewer publications but Wet and 


those that survive will be large Puagerecbe ee cis ets 
and influential ones, papers worth ends of cylinder are set at. same 
while. time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 


with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22'2 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping ry. 


THE GOSS PRINTING | 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Article by Will Rose. 

Scribner’s Magazine for March 
contains an interesting article by 
Will Rose, editor of the Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., Enternprise-News, en- 
titled “The Small Town Editor 
Divorces His. Party,” on the dis- 
' appearance of the partisan press. 
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For Results 
Try a little 
| Classified 

Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a lime. 


Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line ESTATE 
single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


Results use 
THE FoURTH 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 


408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


At your service, THE IMPROVE- 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching archi- 
tects, engineers and dealers through- 
out the Northwest. 2,600 circulatioa, 
and growing constantly. Our subscrip- 
tion list is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building ,«ojects, five leads 
for salesmen, $60 a year. WESTERN 
PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE 


first class clipping service for trade. 
papers and individuals. Write us a’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The Single Standard for the Foreign 
Language Press. 
By Irvine T. Busu, 


Former President of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce; 


President of Bush Terminal Co. 

I believe a ‘foreign language press 
is necessary at the present time. 
There are many new citizens who 
‘Cannot read Engtish fluently and 
“must get their information about 
American and world affairs from 
‘papers jprinted in the language of 
the country of their birth. 

With time the need of such a 
‘press will pass. While it exists it 
should conform to the same rules 
as are accepted by papers printed 
‘in English, for its purpose should 
‘be the same—to giive to its readers 
correct information upon which to 
‘base their judgment. 

I see no reason for two standards 
‘but I do accept as necessary the 
‘printing of news in other languages 
uatil all of our people are able to 
‘read papers printed in English. 


New Tab. 

Asheville, N. C., Tab, a weekly 
tabloid, thas been begun, and is 
North Carolina’s only tabloid. H. 
Miller is president; R. A. Bowers 
and J. G. Heller are editors, and 
‘C. E. Bullard business manager. 


newspapers 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor 


After eight years behind city, 
wire and editor’s desk, am now 
about to leave managing editorship 
of daily in metropolitan . area. 
University graduate, linguist, 35 
years old, married, experience cov- 
ers all branches newspaper and 
publishing business. Box 7749, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Advertising Manager 


Classified, knowledge of English 
and foreign fields, seeks connections 
not on past performances but on 
self-confidence and assurance to 
employer to render best services; 
possesses highest references. Pro- 
motion and budget plans gladly 
submitted. Excellent record of 
results. Box 17745, care THE 
FourtH’ Estate. i 


Circulation Manager 


Young marnied man 38 years 
of age desires position as Cir- 
culation Manager, have had 20 
years experience in Circulation 
Departments of several news- 
papers and can give best of 
reference, willing to go anywhere. 
For interviqw address P. O. 


“Box 432,” Reading, Penna. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-l reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 
care THe FourtH Estate. 


Business Manager 


Sixteen years in newspaper field, 
last two vears as business man- 
ager, desires position where energy 
and hard work are appreciated. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Now employed. Box 17734, care 
THe Fourtu Estate. 


Circulation Manager 


Twenty years’ experience on large 
and small dailies. Best references. 
Box 7748, care THE FourtH 
ESTATE. 


Editorial Man 


Experienced editorial man hold- 
ing responsible position with ‘ha- 
tionally known weekly desires to 
make change. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 7750, care 
THe FourtH Estate. 


A newspaper for the makers of 
and for the national 
advertiser — THE FOURTH ES- 
TATE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced 


Newspaperman 


Opportunity to advance chief 
consideration to experieniced 
newspaper men who seeks connec- 
tion wilth live daily. Age 30. 
Served both as city and managing 
editor. Interview requested. Box 
7725 care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Printer for 
Small Weekly 


Retired journalist-printer, tired 
of retirement, would accept posi- 
tion on small weekly. Age 60, 
but in good health and active. 
Salary no object. Box 7728 care 
Tue Fourtu ESTATE. 


Newspaper. Man 


Of energy, experience and ideas 
wishes to quit well paid public 
office for active newspaper work. 
Family man, 40. Competent to 
take charge of daily or weekly. 
Don’t write unless there is a 
future in your proposition. Box 
7738, care THE FourtH Estate. 


Reporter 


Sports writer,’ experienced. Age 
24. East or South preferred. Box 
7740, care Tue FourtH Estare. 


News Room Assistant 


Wanted—place as general edi- 
torial assistant on high-grade daily 
by all-around newspaperman with 
15 years’ experience; age 88; 
capable alike on writing, desk 
work, make-up, handling a_ staff, 
planning and public _ relations; 
not seeking cinch or sinecure but 
man’s size job where hard work 
counts. Please address Box 7747, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Experienced Advertising 
Solicitor | 


able to manage advertising depart- 
ment if required, seeks connection 
with live newspaper organization. 
References. Address Box 7748, 
care THe FourtH ESTATE. 


Experienced: 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in cir- 
culation work on a large daily. . 

Write Box 7750, care THE 

FourtH Estate. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Cartoonist 


All around sketch artist. One 
column comics, caricatures and 
comic strips. Able to do editorial 
cartoons, seeks connection with 
reliable -newspaper. Write for 
samples. Address Box 7754, care 
Tue FourtH Estate. 


Circulation Manager 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds and_ retains circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced Man — 


To take charge of motion pfec- 
ture department. on trade paper. 
Also must be able to serve in re- 
portorial capacity. Good oppor- 
tunity for young man _ desiring 
chance for advancement. Give 
references and state salary desired. 
Box 7739, care THe FourtH 
EstaTE. 


Editorial, Advertising 
and Circulation men 


A.-new daily in a large city In 
the middle west 1s in need of 
editorial, advertising and circulation 
men. A splendid opportunity for 
capable newspaper men and_ wo- 
men. Give complete details re- 
garding yourself, salary expected 
and references from former em- 
ployes, in first letter. Address 
Box 7746, care THE FourtH 
Estate. 


Eight Newspaper Editors Will Ad- 
dress Students. 

Eight newspaper workers of 
whom five are editorial executives 
in Milwaukee, will deliver shop- 
talk lectures to students in the 
Course in Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin during the 
next few weeks, according to ar- 
rangements miade by Professor W. 
'G. Bleyer, director. They are: 

Marvin M. Creager, managing 
editor, Milwaukee Journal; Waldo 
-R. Arnold, news editor, Milwau- 
‘kee Journal; Douglas Swiggett, 
‘chief editorial writer, Milwaukee 

| Journal; John G. Baker, state edi- 
‘tor, Milwaukee Journal; Miss Iva 
‘McDonald, feature writer, Milwau- 
-kee Journal; Miss Jane Pine, for- 
‘mer associate editor of Hygeia, 
‘Chicago; Bruce R. McCoy, editor, 
Sparta Herald; and Miss Isadora 
Coward, associate editor, Lodi En- 


terprise. 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole. 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and production 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42d Street New York 


AN EDITOR ON THE 
FOREIGN PRESS. 


(Continued from Fourteenth Page) 


eign Janguage field, such an agency 
having a firm foundation and en- 
joying the confidence of the adver- 
tisers and the American language 
press, will find no difficulty in ob- 
taining from the foreign language 
newspapers all facilities. 

The restrictive immigration law 
will in all probability prove detri- 
mental to a small class of weekly 
publications in the foreign language 
field. It will have its effect on 
the Jarger papers. But this will 
be only temporarily because eco- 
nomic conditions will force a re- 
vision of our immigration policy. 
For instance it seems to me with 
a more liberal immigration law the 
present coal strike would never 
have assumed such tremendous pro- 
portions and ithe public in general 
would not be held up by any irre- 
conciliable labor leader who only 
believes in rule or ruin. 


Becomes Publisher. 


‘Charles A. Poff of Worcester, 
Mass., has become publisher of 
the (Concord, N. H., Evening 
Telegram, succeeding Lawrence J. 
Moynihan, who founded the paper 
last fall. Mr. Poff is a former 
member of ithe Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette advertising department. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Morning Paper, 
Southwest; 


new modern plant; exclusive field; 
earning 15% net on price asked; 
initial payment $75,000. J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 


Evening Paper, 
Pennsylvania 


Exclusive field; adequate plant; 
earning 25% net on price asked; 
initial payment $40,000. J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
385% inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 
: Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. J Box 1756, 
eare THE FourtH Estatr. 


COOLIDGE ON THE 
FOREIGN PRESS. 


(Continued from Tenth Page) 


of the children. They are the 
product of that honest, earnest and 
tireless effort that goes in the rear- 
ing of the family altar and the 
making of tthe home of our coun- 
try. They can have no stronger 
supporters, no more loyal defend- 
ers, than that great body of our 
citizenship ‘which you represent. 
When I look upon you and realize 
what you are and what you have 
done I know that in your hands 
our country is secure. You have 
laid wp your ttreasure in what 
America represents, and there will 
your heart be also. You have 
given your pledge to the Land of 
the (Firee.” 

Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, ex- 
tended ito me comipliments and best 
wishes for success to the Foreign 
Language (Press in America. The 
Speaker considers the efforts of 
THE FourtH EstTaTE now being 
waged in its campaign to elevate 
tthe foreign danguage press as a 
veny good thing and did not hesi- 
tate in manifesting keen interest in 
the intricacies and difficulties con- 
fronting these papers and im the 
appalling flack of appreciation of 
‘he importance and power of the 
rewspapers of foreign print that 
are circulated in every corner of 
ur country. 

Confronting Ira Bennett, chief 
editorial writer of the Washington 
Post, he referred to an interview 
in which he said: “I consider the 
foreign language press the right 
medium to give proper knowledge 
to the newly arrived immigrant 
so that he 'can become a learned 
citizen. The foreign language press 
1s a@ necessity and the country is 
better off in having it in our midst. 
It does no harm but a lot of good. 
I had many foreign language news- 
papers translated to me and never 
ran across one paper that ever 
showed itself to be a menace to 


our institutions or form of govern- 
ment.” 

\Asked for this opinion on the ad- 
visability of foreign language pa- 
pers publishing English columns 
parallel to all political and edi- 
torial criticisms, Mr. Bennett. ans- 
wered: “It is mot necessary ‘to 
have |paralllel columns in English 
but, of course, it would be con- 
siderate for the papers to print 
English columns. Foreign language 
newspapers, because of their native 
tongue, appreciare the privilege 
granted to them in this country 
and seem to reflect their gratutude 
accordingly.” Mr. Bennett would 
always |lcommend a foreign language 
newspaper that comes to the de- 
fense of our form of government 
and principles. 

Replying to the reporter’s query 
whether foreign language newspa- 
pers should jtake a ‘positive and 
definite stand in the maelstrom of 
American politics, Mr. Bennett 
was very emphatic: “Foreign lan- 
guage newspapers have a perfect 
right to be partisan in American 
politics. By so dowmg political 
knowledge is inculcated in the 
minds of the readers, and this 1s 
a vital necessity.” 


SEC. DAVIS ON THE 
FOREIGN PRESS. 


(Continued from Tenth Page) 


‘anguage press can, if it will, im- 
part the American spirit to its 
readers with more sympathy and 
understanding than any other edu- 
‘tional system. The foreign born 
‘rom we need to help become 
good Americans, speaking and read- 
ing the language of their country 
would absorb this knowledge from 


‘heir own press more readily than | 


from any other source. 

I can only hope that every edi- 
tor of every paper published in 
a foreign tongue in this country, 
is imbued with ‘that idea—of turn- 
ing his readers into goo@ Ameri- 
cans. I can only hope such edi- 
tor is not deterred from this high 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded Sy Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the larzlsi in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N.Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 


WE ARE EQUAL TO 
YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper. 
To Sell a Newspaper. 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 
SALES — APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


purpose by fear that with the edu- 
cation of ‘his readers, the need of 
his paper will disappear. The 
editor who devotes himself to this 
high educational and patriotic serv- 
ice will have made such a place for 
himself in the hearts of his readers 
that they will follow him willingly 
into the day when he can print 
his paper in Engiish. Where the 
foreign language press is edited on 
this high plane, I think it deserves 
the highest icomimendation, until 
the day comes when foreign lang- 
guages in this country shall be 
read for culture and recreation 
only. 

It seems to me your list of 
questions might have contained one 
more. “Are we justified in curb- 
ing or reproving any foreign 
language paper foolish enough to 
advocate, under cover of a language 
understood only to the few, any 
principles hostile to those on which 
America was founded?” There, I 
think, the Constitution would back 
us up, if we declined 'to think that 
the freedom of the press meant 
freedom to weaken or injure the 
structure of our national fife. I 
hope we have no such paper in 
this country. I hope we never 
shall have any such paper. I hope 
we never shall have a foreign 
language vaper devoted, whether 
constitutionally or not, to perpetu- 
ating here the ideals, the language, 
the culture, even tthe interests, of 
any country but our own. I hope 
every foreign language paper in 
this country has for its sole aim 
the building of every one of us 
into a good American. 


Speaks to Ad Men. 

The’ Wednesday luncheon of the 
New York Advertising Club was 
featured by an address by Augus- 
tus Thomas, dean of American 
playwrights . 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
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ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
asd ADVERTISING AGENTY2 


THE ACCEPTED _AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation than 
any other Syracuse paper. It covers 
Syracuse and surrounding territory 
like a blanket. ° 

Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Inc 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detrott 


LENTOWN 


they say 
“PUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR .CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 
National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Phila. Chicago San Franc:sco 


In AL 


Economy 
by Concentration 


sovering one profitable market thor- 
oughly in the one dominant medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON STAR 
Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington 


papers Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. labor conditions. 


YOU’D LIKE TO te IN YORK’ 


Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


1,908,718 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For The Year 1925 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 
Joins the Advertising Staff of 


Dan A. Carroll. 


William J. Burgess has joined 
the advertising staff of Dan A. 
Carroll, 110 East 42d street, and 
will work on the New York Tele- 
gram in the national field. 

Mr. Burgess has been connected 
with the local staff of the Tele- 
gram for several months and be- 
fore joining this paper was asso- 
ciated with Barron G. Collier Or- 
ganization and later with Frank 
Seaman Advertising Agency. 


JUDGE SEEKS TO 
BAR REPORTERS. 


(Continued from Fifth Page) 


dther that grows out of this case, 
tried before an intelligent jury. 

“With this suggestion to the 
newspapers, if their purpose is to 
serve the interests of their respect- 
ive communities, they will not pub- 
lish anything with reference to this 
case without reference of its sub- 
ject matter to some official of this 
court, with the view of seeing that 
the report does not constitute an 
infraction of this order.” 

The press censorship announced 


by Judge W. White upon all arti- 
cles written about tme trial of 
Jesse Favre, charged with the 


murder of two United States 


Government entomologists, already 
has been applied. 
C. G. Morgan, editor of the 


Bay St. Louis Beacon admitted 
that parts of the account of the 
case he had written for his paper 
jast Saturday had been stricken out 
by the Court. 


Mr. Moreau said he would con- 
tinue to submit his stories to 


Judge White and would abide by 
the Court’s instructions as to what 
he should print. 

Despite a published opinion of 
E. G. Sharp, Special Assistant At- 
torney General in Mississippi, that 
the court has no power to muzzle 


the press except in certain statutory 


cases, Judge White last week main- 
tained silence and had given no 
intimation the would recede from 
his original order. 


K. C. STAR’S STAFF 
PAYS TRIBUTE. 


(Continued from Eighth Page) 
a great ideal; something, if I may 
use such a phrase, if even more 
spiritual than material value.” 

As trustee for the Nelson estate 
Mrs. Kirkwood did not, of course, 
attempt more than a general super- 
vision of the policies of the Star. 
The direct editorship was in the 
charge of her husband, Mr. Kirk- 
wood. 

In his absence from the city and 
without his knowledge, his asso- 
ciates feel this a fitting time to 
testify to the fine intelligence and 
the lofty sense of duty that have 
animated this service. There has 
been nothing of the visionary about 
him. The enormous material 
growth and prosperity of the Star 
under ‘his management testify to 
his practical capacity as an execu- 
tive. At the same time the has 
felt keenly the obligation to carry 
on the Star in the spirit of its 
founder. His association with Mr. 
Nelson gave him a rear comprehen- 
sion of the founder’s purposes and 
ideals. He mever has lowered the 
Nelson standards. With under- 
standing and energy he always has 
been alert ito apply those ideals to 
the new conditions that nave arisen 
since Mr. Nelson’s death. 

Those who have worked with 
Irwin Kirkwood believe it is only 


just for them to say this word that 
perhaps could not be said if he 
were on the ground. They know 
how fortunate are Kansas City and 
the Southwest that the management 
of the Star has been in such 
hands. 


FOREIGN PRESS AS 
SEEN BY ADV. 


(Continued from Sixteenth Page) 


simply that of space buying—in 
knowing which publications are re- 
liable and then finding out if these 
publications are reasonable adver- 
tising “buys.” 

As we see it, there should be no 
distinction between the relative 
value of a circulation figure of an 
English language newspaper and a 
foreign language newspaper. 

This question regarding foreign 
‘anguage agency qualifications has 
no ‘particular bearing on us as the 
Vick Chemical Company is a di- 
rect advertiser and handles its ad- 
vertising within its own organiza- 
tion—from producing its copy to 
buying the space. 

No individual or organization 
should attempt to render any sort 
of public service without being 
‘ully qualified to remder such serv- 
ice, and it would seem to wus that 
no foreign language bales 
agency or any other agency should 
ttempt to handle foreign lar- 
guage advertising for any client, or 

yup of clients, without first hav- 
‘ng specific facilities for rendering 
such services. As to the fee or 
commission for such services, this 
should logically be paid by the ad- 
ventiser or client whom the agency 
‘s serving. If any of us should 
call upon a lawyer or doctor to 
render services to us, we would 
expect to pay him a fee commen- 
curate with “the service rendered, 
and the druggist should not pay 
our doctor’s bill, neither should the 


ridge or jury pay our lawyer’s 
fees. 
The restriction of immigration 


will undoubtedly reduce the num- 
ber of foreign language spublica- 
tions and this will doubtless be a 
blessing. As it is, the field is en- 
tirely too full and the restriction 
of immigration will weed out cer- 
‘ain of the weaker ones. Doubt- 
tess there will be a number of 
mergers as some of the papers will 
lose circulation to the point where 
hey are no longer self-supporting 
and will have to sell out to their 
tronger brothers. If the bars to 
‘mmigration are not lifted, the time 
will come when there will be fewer 
foreign language publications left 
in the field and these wili be the 
better and stronger ones—simply 
the survival of the fittest. Also, it 
seems logical to believe that as the 
immigration laws stop the flow of 
prospective subscribers to existing 
publications, these publication will 
have to tse more intensive meth- 
ods of cultivating circulation, such 
as prizes, contests, etc., and it will 
doubtless pay the advertiser of the 
future to take pains to find out 
how the ¢ rculations of the foreign 
language papers he wishes to use 
are ma’ éained. 


BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Shecial Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 

Lytton B uilding, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 


DAILY lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 


CAPITAL tire state and has 


aeavy circulation in Topeka and 

l0O-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


TOPEKA 


The 
BUFFALO 
TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of 
Western New York. 
Norman E. Mack, 
Editor and Publisher. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Ince. 
Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 


Chicago San Francisco 

The | 
Indianapolis 
The total advertising lineage 


of The Indianapolis News in 
1925 (six issues a week) ex- 
ceeded that of the second 
Indianapolis paper (seven issues 
a week) by 4,434,144 agate 
lines. The supreme proof of 


results for advertisers. 


THE DAY 4terica’s foremost 


Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing 


power of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written 
for and read by every member of the 


family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A.B.C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 
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LOS ANGELES 
California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government Statement, Six Month. 
‘Ending 

sept. 30, 1925....... «181,785 daily 
SS Ae Re. eee 174,280 daily 


[Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 
Ir Covers THE Firtp COMPHLETELY 
Representatives : 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. Y 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Blda 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead In 
Weare 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
tlk second paper by 
30%. 


he Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


: An Americar 
TH E newspaper reac 
JEWI S H by the more in 

telligent and 


prosperous clase 


MORNING | 
JOURNAL piel ees in New 


4 Newspaper Published Primarily foy 
the Home. Member A.B.C 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


NOW 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 

N. W. AYER & SON, 164 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago—Using newspapers 
on Campfire Marshmallows. 

BERINGER & MEYERS, 22 W. Mon- 


roe St., Chicago—Campaign in Ohio on 
PAL: McWethy Co. of Marshall, Mich. 


THOMAS M. BOWERS ADV. AG- 
ENCY, 304 S. Wabash Av., Chicago— 
- Account of Blauer-Goldstone Co. of Chi- 
cago. 


GRITCHELELD (& (CO., 14.-E.. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago—Using newspapers 
in the South oon General Phonograph 
oO. 


-- JOHN HH. DUNHAM CO., 481. N. 
Michigan Av., Chicago: — Campaign on 
Armour Co. soap campaign. 


ERWIN, WASEY & CO., 


844 Rush ! 


St., Chicago—Campaign on the North- 
ern. Paper Mills of Green Bay, Wis.; 
iad out schedules on Goodyear Tire 
oO. 


FARLOW ADV. AGENCY, 6 N. 
Michigan Av., Chicao —Limited adver- 
tising campaign on C-Y Candy Bar of 


Chicago. 
CHARLES DANIEL FREY CO., 30 
Michigan Av., Chicago — General 


contracts on the Crane Co. of Chicago, 
rie 
PHIL, J. GRAY, 827 N.. Michigan 
v., Chicago—Contracts in metropolitan 
newspapers on Lakeside Peas. Also 
schedules for February, March and April 
on Nash Motor Co. 


GUNDLACH ADV. AGENCY, 400 
N. Michigan Av., Chicago—Using Mid- 
dle West papers as fas as they can ob- 
tain distribution: tor, ©.) Hy )seestace 
bleach. 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago—Using papers in 
the Southwest on Madame Gerda. 


KLING-GIBSON CO., 310 S. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago—Using papers for 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heater Co. 


H. K. McCANN, 6 N. Michigan Av., 
Chicago — Using newspapers on Cleve- 
land Metal Products Co. 


HICKS ADV. AGENCY, 52 Vander- 
bilt N. Y.—Accounts of Louis 
Co., Inc., silk manufactur- 
ers Jane Rae Dresses, Inc.; Superior 
Garment Co., makers of women’s “Su- 
perior’ coats, all of New York City. 


FRANK! Bl WHITE CO., 76. W: 
Monroe St., Chicago Account of the 
Smith Incubator Co., Cleveland, O. 


pe KS INC., Pershing Sq. 
Bldg., N. Y.—Account of Great A. & 
Pi rea Co. 


MITCHELL-PAUST ADV. CO., 77 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago—Account of 


Yellow Mfg. Co., G. M. C.. Light 
Truck. 
OSTEN ADV. CORP., 25 E. Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago—Using small list of 
papers for Marvel Cosmetics Co. 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book 
Bld., Detroit — Account of Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company. 


W. C. REINHOLD, 326 W. Madi- 


son St., Chicao—Using newspapers on 
Peruna Corp. of Chicago. 

SPERRELDT ADV. SSERVICKH, 403 
Palace Bldg., Erie, Pa. — Account for 
the Spa Health Laboratories, Cambirdge 
Springs, Pa. o 

FRANK PRESBREY CO., 247 Park 


Av., N. Y.—Account of Pathex, Inc., 
makers of Pathex Motion Pictura -Cam- 
era and Projector. 


K. C. MOURNS MRS. 
~KIRKWOOD. 


(Continued from Fourth Page) 


interested public work be sacri- 
ficed in any degree. 

Mrs. Kirkwood strated for New 
York last week with zestful anti- 
cipation of a European trip which 
she and Mr. Kirkwood expected to 
take in April, and for which they 
had engaged passage. 

In Baltimore Friday night she 
went to dinner with the Thone 
Kirkiwoods, Mr. Kirkwood’s broth- 
er and sister. After the dinner 
she sent a cheerful telegram to 
Mr. Kirkwood discussing some of 
the details of the newspaper make- 
up in which she had been inter- 
ested. 

(Her maid saw her at 5 o'clock 
Saturday morning. She was feel- 
ing well. At 8:30 when the maid 
entered the room she found Mrs. 
Kirkwood on the floor by the bed. 

THE MAYOR'S PROCLAMATION. 

Mayor Beach Monday issued the 


following prodlamation, paying tri- 
bute to Mrs. Laura Nelson-Kirk- 
wood as a benefactor of Kansas 
City and ordering a 10-minute 
period of respect to her by all 
city employes beginning at 2:30 
o'dlock Tuesday afternoon, the 
funeral hour: 

The death of Mrs. Laura Nel- 
son-Kirkwood marks the end of the 


management of the Kansas City 
Star by the family of its great 
founder. 


During the last years of her life, 
she was charged with the respon- 
sibility of control of this paper, 
with the power of its influence in 
Kansas City and all the adjacent 
territory. She met this responsibil- 
ity and carried this burden in a 
way that kept that paper a wonder- 
ful factor for the commercial, cul- 
tural and moral wpbuilding of 
Kansas City. 

In her death this city has suffered 


the loss of a benefactor whose 
place can never be entirely ful- 
filled. 


It is entirely proper that a mark 
of respect for her, and a tribute 
to her life and work, should be 
paid by Kansas City. I therefore 
proclaim ithat on Tuesday, March 
2, 1926, at 2:30 o’clock, the hour 
set for her funeral, all work in the 
city halll and of all city employes 
shall cease for ten minutes, and 
that all flags upon city buildings 
shall be flown at half-mast during 
that day. 

ALBERT I. BEACH, 
Mayor. 


THE FUNERAL PARTY. 


The funeral party accompanying 
the body of Mrs. Laura Nelson- 
Kirkwood from Baltimore arrived 
in Kansas City early Monday after- 
noon in a special car. 

In the party were Irwin Kirk- 
wood, who had met the funeral car 
in ‘Chicago; Roy A. _ Roberts, 
Washington icorespondent of the 
Kirkwood, Thone Kirkwood and 
John Kirkwood. 

The body of Mrs. Kirkwood was 
taken to Oak Hall. It lay in state 
there until 2:30 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon, the ‘time fixed for the 
funeral service. 

The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer, 
rector of Grace and Holy Trinity 
Episcopal church, of which Mrs. 
Kirkwood was a member. The 
Boys’ Memorial choir, founded by 
Mrs. Kirkwood in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. William Rockhill 
Nelson, sang. 

Burial was 
Nelson Memorial chapel 
Washington cemetery. 

The pallbearers were associates 


in the William R. 
in Mt. 


on the Star whe served in that 
capadity at the funeral of Mr. 
Nelson in 1915 and of Mrs. Nelson 
in 1921. Tihey are: 

A. F. Seested, George B. Lon- 
gan, H. J. Haskell, Roy A. Rob- 


erts, F. C. Trigg, E. G. Pingham, 
D. A. Latchaw, H. L. Nicolet. 
SCHOOLS OBSERVE FUNERAL. 

The funeral of Mrs. Kirkwood 
was observed in all public schools 
of the city Tuesday, in accordance 
with instructions issued Monday 
by the board of education. A let- 
ter to all pirncipals read: 


-Rockhill 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 


NEWSPAPER 
WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $6 
Specimen Copy Sent Free 


14, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londoa 


— 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 
The Julius Mathews Spectal Agency 
Boston New York Detroit CHICAGO 


“Tn the death of Mrs. Kirkwood 
Kansas City has lost the rase oy a 
remarkable family. Her illustrious 
father will be known by future 
generations as one of the greatest 
of Kansas City’ benefactors. 

“Tt seems fitting that teachers 
and pupils of the schools of Kan- 
sas City should recognize this fact 
and should have brought to their 
attention at this time the extent 
and significance of what William 
Nelson and his family 
have meant to our city. 

“Vou ate therefore requested, at 


tthe time set for the funeral, 2:30 
o'clock Tuesday, to bring to the 
children in our public schools a 
knowledge of the lives and public 
service of Mr. Nelson and _ his 


family. 

“Following this brief service it 
is suggested that there be a period 
of reverent silence in honor of those 
who were responsible for this dis- 
tinguished service to our city. 

“By the Board of Education, 

I. I. CamMack, 
Superintendent.” 
William Rockhill Nelson 
school was closed Tuesday after- 


noon for the funeral of Mrs. 
Kirkwood. 


The 


Changed Representation 


Dalllas, Tex., Dispatch, national, 
from Allied Newspapers to 
M. Burke, Inc. 
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Mr, Jules B. Arboce, 
Reference and Rate Service, Ino., 


1674 Broadway, 
Now York, N.Y. 


My desr Wr, Artoost 


March 6, 1926. 


Your letter of Merch 3, nleo a copy of 
"Reference and Nate Service Zuerterly Book” received. 


I heve looked over this very cerefully 
and am quite sure that the information which you 
havo given in thie quarterly will be of greet value 
to anyone eaking use of the foreign language publica- 
tione. Iam very glad indeed that you sant me 6 vopy 


of it. 


Pau 


Are YOU '0n the Market? 


If anybody assures you that he has in his 
sleeves all of the advertisements of all the national 
advertisers because he happens to carry a few or 
some accounts, you are still not on the market. 


To have your publication on the market means 
to have all FACTS pertaining to your publication 
available for instant reference, not only to the few 
national advertisers who are rather incidentally in- 


Yours very truly, 


GEORGR BATTEN COMPANT, Inc. 


Secrotary. 


terested in the foreign languae field at present, but 
to the hundreds of national advertisers who either 
are not interested in listening or refuse to be in- 


terested in anything else but FACTS. 


Hitherto you had no market, but now you have 
one where you can put your space for sale for a 
fair and a very reasonable subscription fee without 
selling away your self-respect and birth right. 


REFERENCE and RATE SERVICE, Inc. 


NEWYORK: CITY, 


First Quarterly Book Is Out! 


-{nd Every Foreign Language Publisher Without Any Discrimination Whatever May 
Help Its Listing in It. 


1674 BROADWAY 


ROOM 618 


March 6, 


“EDMUND BURKE SAID Published EVERY SATURDAY at 
that there were three Estates 232 West 59th St., Columbus Circle 
in Parliament, but in the 
Reporters’ Gallery yonder NEw YORK CITY 
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ore important far than 
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TOUSMOOLLARS A. YEAR A NewS Nee FOR THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS 33rd Year No. 1673 
ND FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


As you stroll thru the Advertising 
cemetery look at the graves, 7 OF ry 
of the people who tried td’ cover 
too many markets at once and failed 
to cultivate properly 

such rich salesfields as the 

Greater Detroit area— 

don’t mistake it for a“one paper buy” 
even though the Detroit Times 

has over 225,000 evenings 

and 300,000 Sundays. 

Use two evening and two Sunday 


papers—and use them well. 
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(Circulation Average Daily and Sunday, For Year 1925) 


Hishest Circulation for a year 
in the history of 


Nhe New York Cimes 


The New York Times, strictly a newspaper, has assembled this un- 
precedentedly large group of readers of the highest quality solely 
because of its enterprise and accuracy in gathering the news. 


The advertising volume of The New York ‘Times in 1925, a 
total of 28,200,444 lines, also constituted a record; and the margin 


by which The Times led the second New York newspaper, 
10,963,382 lines, established a third record. 


In January and February this year The New York Times pub- 
lished 4,932,366 agate lines of advertising, 707,688 lines more than 
in the corresponding months of last year and 1,878,122 lines in ex- 
cess of the second New York newspaper. 


Advertisements submitted for publication in The 
New York Times are subject to censorship. Thousands 
are declined as fraudulent, misleading or questionable. 


CIRCULATION Saale pita CIRCULATION 

Average Net Paid ADVERTISING Average Net Paid ADVERTISING 

Daily and Sunday Agate Lines Daily and Sunday Agate Lines 
OO ererstersteieretets 211,242 8,844,866 19190 Ce eecokt 365,600 19,682,562 
NOUS creole letexerstee 233,763 9,327,927 UO? Ory ereracccneteten 346,659 23,447,395 
DG 1A He craile suet vets 265,055 9,164,927 ADL recreate 356,580 21,652,613 
ANS isis we oe 318,378 9,682,562 DAY PR aS 3 363,559 24,142,222 
LOG Zpecstevalstete ere 840,403 11,552,496 NODS icardis, etecctener 367,378 24,101,226 
OU eaters oreuite s 354,503 12,509,587 1924s teenies 384,136 26,283,924 
LOLS Hews «se sl 372,415 13,518,255 | 1S i Ptonie,ci etches 386,294 28,200,444 


“Before my advertising classes, I always present The New York 
Times as the most typical example of a successful newspaper. * * ” 


Hucu E. Acnew, Professor of Advertising, New York University. 
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AD CLUBS WANT 
UNCLE SAM 
TO PAY. 


He 


Association Says 
Causes Postal 


Deficit. 


to free use of the 
mails by various departments of 
the United States Government ‘s 
voiced in a resolution just adopted 
by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the onganiization, said last week that 
the resolution represented the opin- 
ion of practically the entire Ameri- 
can advertising feld, including 
twenty-six special departments of 
the National Advertising Commis- 
sion and 325 advertising Club 
with 30,000 members. 

The resolution changes that a 
large portion of the deficit in the 
Post Office Department is due to 
the expense of handling, free of 
charge, the mass of mail matter 
sent out by the various govern- 
mental bureaus. 

If each government service bore 
its share of the expense, 'the adver- 


Opposition 


tisers say, the heavy burden on 
private users of the mails in the 
form of imcreased postage rates 
would be distributed more eqitit- 
ably. 

A copy of the resolution has 
been forwarded to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee now  con- 
sidering revision of the postal 
rates. 


Judge Who Sought to Bar Reporters 
Relents. 

Jesse Favre was convicted by a 
jury of Bay St. Lowis, Miss., late 
Wednesday of the murder of J. 
A. McLemore, government entomo- 
ogist and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

Judge W. A. White, presiding, 
announced at the end of the trial 
that no contempt proceedings would 
be taken against reporters whose 


‘vaipers violated his order by 


circulating in this county copies 
containing testimony in the Favre 
trial. He explained that there 


was no necessity for taking action 
as nothing had developed to hin- 
der justice. 


Joins Agency. 

Bland Ballard, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Bos- 
ton. Sunday Advertiser, is now 
with the Livermore & Knight Co., 
ad agency, as manager of its Bos- 
ton office. 


CIRCULATORS TO HOLD |35 PAPERS TAKE 
BIG MEETING 


Ninth Annual Gathering of Interstate Circulation 
Managers Association to Be Held on Tuesday 
at Reading, Pa. 


(Many interesting addresses are scheduled for the ninth annual meeting 


of the Interstate Circulation Managers 
next Tuesday at the Berkshire Hotel at Reading, 
Tihe officers of the organization iare: 


Pa., Republican, president ; 
Every Evening, vice-president ; 
second viice4presidentt 
secretary and treasurer. 

Directors are the following: J. 
H. Miller, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Gazette-Times; iC. O. Reville, 
Fairmont, W. Va., Times; Karl 
F. Hall, Newark, N. J., Star- 
Eagle; George E. Evans, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Daily Mail; 


7, ae & 

Finley, newspaper promotion, At- 
fantic City, N. J. 

The morning ‘session will open 


with reports and the appointment 
of committees. Important ad- 
dresses are the following: 

“What thas been done to hold 
down transportation costs? Flas 
service been affected?”—Murray C. 
Beck, Lancaster, Pa., New Era, 

“What swecessful methods are 
being taken to increase stand, store 
and corner sales?”—A. C.. Mess- 
man, Paterson, N. J., Press-Guard- 
jan. 

“Substations. 
and ‘circulation value. 
advisable in 
S. Dobson, 
Times. 

“To what extent does an indus- 
trial 
John 
Item. 

“Ts it advisable for 


Cost of operation 

Are they 
Cities ?”—-E. 
Nae Vs 


smaller 
Brooklyn, 


strike curtail circulation ?’— 


Foley, Mt. Carmel, Pa., 


a circulation 


department to have a promotion 
manager ?”—4C. H. Deininger, Al- 
lentown, Pa., Chronicle-News. 

“Do circulation results warrant 
the featuring of sensational or 
sordid news?” — Oliver J. Keller, 
editor, Lancaster, Pa., New Era. 


(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


Association, which will be held 
Pennsylvania. 
E. T. Buck, of the Scranton, 
L. P. Rutherford, of the ‘Wilmington, Dei., 
Bee Cee cuill, of the Baltimore, Md., Sun, 
; John H. J. Kunitz, of, the Alltoona, Pa., Tribune, 


New York a Mecca of Scholastic 


Journalists. 


(More than 600 student delegates 


and faculty advisors of secondary 
schools came to New York yester- 
day to attend the second annual 
convention of the Scholastic Press 
Association of Columbia University, 
which opened in the morning in 
the McMullan Atcademic Theatre. 

Schoolboy journalists, represent- 
ing schools of sixteen states, Can- 


ada, the Canal Zone and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are competing 
for prizes in a two-day contest 


under the auspices of the associa- 
tion. 

In the competition for the best 
magazine and newspaper writing, 
450 newspapers and magazines have 
been entered. Silver cups will be 
given to the best paper and maga- 
zine, and certificates of merit for 
second and third places. 

iAddresses by newspaper men, 
tours of the university and of New 
York, visits to newspaper offices, a 
dinner in the Prince George Hotel 
and attendance at the performance 
this afternoon of the varsity show, 
‘His Majesty the Queen,” at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, are features of 
the entertainment of the visitors. 


Joins S. G. Lindenstein. 
S. G. Lindenstein, Inc., news- 
yapers’ advertising representative, 
New York, announces the admis- 


sion, las a full partner, of Frederic 
A. Kimball. 
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A PROHIBITION 
POLL: 


“Wets’” Seem to Have 
It, Early Ballots 
Indicate. 


In fulfillment of plans that had 
been in the making for some time, 
the World last week took a poli 
of popular sentiment on Prohibi- 
tion. In ‘conjunction with this 
sounding of opinion in New York 
City and the metropolitan district, 
the Newspaper Entenprise Associa- 
tion took a simultaneous poll 
through newspapers in more than 
375 other communities throughout 

e United States. 

The poll covers every state in 
the Union and embraces territory 

‘1 a population of more than 
30,000,000 people. At the time of 
THE FourtH Estate’s going to 
press, final results of the poll are 
not available. 

Tihe poll 


e took in not merely 
cities ‘here 


iti and there—nor large 
citres alone. It took in small as 
well as large cities and extended 
over substantial areas of the coun- 
‘ry districts. It was the first 
canvass of this uppenmost question 
‘halt embraced any truly substantial 
part of the opinion of the nation. 
Beginning Wednesday, and con- 
tinuing Thursday and Friday, the 
New York World and the other 
papers printed ballots asking read- 
ers to record their position, (a) 
on enforcement of the Volstead law 
as it stands, (b) on repeal of the 


law, (ic) on its modification to 
penmit light wines and beer. Each 
voter was required to give his 
name and address as an earnest 


of sincerity. Names and addresses 
were in no cases published. 


-llhe end of the first say in the 
poll showed a marked trend toward 
either modification of the Volstead 
act or repeal of the amendment in 
the localities until now considered 
strongholds of the prohibition 
forces. In New York the vote for 
the first three hours was better 
than fifteen to one in favor of 
-epeal or modification. Throughout 
the country, on the first day, an 
alcoholic tidal wave of 75,971 for 
repeal or modification drowned the 
7,042 voters who, according to the 
New York Morning Telegraph, 
“cannot take it or leave it alone, 
or leave others alone, either.” 


Agency Changes Name. 


The Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleve- 
land ad agency, is now known as 
the BaylessiKerr Co. 
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BELOVED WIFE OF/Q SERIAL ROMANCES 
DRAW READERS: 


Fiction as a Circulation-Getting Agency Presents 
Many Problems; Editors Differ on Its 
Promotional Qualities. 


FRED J. RUNDE 
PASSES. 


Was Noted as Designer 
of Fashion 


Plates. 

Tue FourtH Estate records with 
deep sorrow the pasisng of Mrs. 
Mary Frances Kunde, wife of 
Fred J. Runde, vice-president and 
general manager of this publica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Runde died late Wednesday 


il!ness of sev- 
Her marriage to Fred 


afternoon aifter an 
eral years. 


MARY FRANCES RUNDE. 
J. Runde took place on June 27, 
1914. Mr. Runde had become 
acquainted with her while engaged 
in advertising art work. She was 
an artist and had a wide reputation 


as a desigiaer of fashion plates. 
She was born in New York on 
September 14, 1897, the daughter 


of Joseph and Mary Ann Lauper. 

Mr. Runde has always attributed 
to ‘his wife much of the inspiration 
whlich ‘thas advanced him to leader- 
ship in whatever work he has un- 
dertiaken. 

Tihe Runde household is located 
at 140 Rumsey Road, Park Hill, 
Yonkers. Beside her husband, 
Mrs. Runde is survived by two 
young sons, Fred, Jr., and Kenneth 
Patrick Runde, her parents and 
two sisters and a brother living in 
New York. 

Fred J. Runde was rormerly 
the director of the Murray News- 
paper Service. Some years ago 
he was editor of a popular news- 
paper man’s journal called “The 
Adiman.” His skill in planning 
newspaper advertising copy has 
been widely recognized. He began 
his career as a newsboy in Hart- 
ford, Ct., and later took wp art 
work, drawing cartoons for twa 
New York newspapers before he 
was eighteen. He is still in his 
thirties. 

Throughout ‘his career 
been associated with lead‘ng adver- 
{ising men. He is c-ed‘ted with 
(Continued on Twentieth Page) 


he has 


By JosepH A. Humpureys, Jr., 
News Promotion Man, the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. 
(Ninth of a series of articles in News Promotion.) 
How is it best to promote newspaper fiction? 


And does fiction really “pull” 
ful promotion? 


for a paper, lending itself to success- 


Answers to these two queries really lies without the scope intended 


for a series on news promotion. 


But an interesting inquiry from one 


publisher raises the point, making the subject pertinent. 


First, as ito whether fiction 
really does “pull,” and whether it 
really lends itself to successful 
promotion : 


Perhaps it would be interesting 
to take a poll of publishers, in 
small cities and large, on the sub- 


‘dat, in onder to study and classify 
‘Aplies and opinions. A wide 
divergence of opinion, I believe, 


would be the result. The gist of 

) conversations I had recently 
show the wide difference in views: 

A Boston publisher told me: 
“We have put on exactly 15,000 
circulation since we began running 
our last serial. And the serial 
which preceded it brought us an- 
other 15,000, through coincidence. 
We used only the usual advertising 
methods—sides of wagons, placards 
and space in our own paper. No 
real promotion was done in either 
case. 

The promotion manager of a 
Rochesiter paper had this to say: 
“Here’s what I think of newspaper 
fiction as a puller. We bought one 
of the best adventure yarns of the 
rear by an author known on two 

‘‘nents. We advertised it by 
straight methods for ten days, 
then sprung it on Page One. 
Alfter two weeks I happened to 
be in the composing room when 
pace was tight. One form only 
was left and I needed two columns 
for a must jump from page one. 


The fiction was about the only 
thing thiat would give us that | 
much room. So I yanked it out 
and we ran without it through- 


he home edition; then put it back 


in the final. I expected to be 
deluged with telephone calis. I 
rot three. So I decided on an 
exiperiment. I purposely omitted 


it for a full week. I got about 

a dozen letters and as many calls. 

That’s how fiction pulls for us. 
Maybe neither is a strictly fair 


case. But they show divergence of 
jpinion and difference in result 
yossible. The character of fiction 


differed, and the appetites of read- 
-rs in the two cities perhaps were 
widely different. Perhaps, too, the 
‘wo papers were of slightly differ- 
ent balance and position in their 


respective communities. Hither 
case might be taken to prove a 
omt, depending on what point 


might be trying to make. 
(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


Mid-West Circulators Are to Fore- 
gather at Tulsa. 

The Mid-West Circulation Man- 
agers Association will hold its semi- 
annual convention in Tulsa, Okla., 
March 16th and 17th. The asso- 
ciation is compnised of members 
in the following states: 

Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 


souri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The indications are that the 
coming convention will be very 
successful. E. E. Scott, circula- 


tion manager of ithe Tulsa World, 
is chairman of the entertainment 
commuttee, and J. V. Hollett, cir- 
culation manager of the Tulsa 
Tribune, is chairman of the pro- 
gram commititee. 


Officers are the following: Will 
A. Butler, Colorado Springs Ga- 
zette and Telegraph, president; 


Lloyd Smith, Kansas City, Kan., 
Kansan, secretary-treasurer; Max 
W. Halmbacher, Oklahoma Pub. 
Co., vice-president. 
Directors: C.  B. 
Oklahoma Pub. Co.; Ray Bailey, 
Saline, Kan., Journal; John Lev- 
and, Denver Post; Hugh Brown, 
Kearney, Neb., Hub; Sidney D. 
Long, Wilchita, Kan., Eagle; Ralph 
J. Seeman, St. Louis Gillobe-Demo- 
erat; E. E. Stott, Tulsa World. 


McCauley, 


Buy Pampa News. 


David M. Warren, Dr. J. E. 
Nunn and J. L. Nunn, all of 
Amarillo, Tex., who in a recent 
issue of THE Fourru ESTATE were 
named as the buyers of the Pan- 
handle, Tex., Herald, thave also 
purchased anolther Panhandle paper, 
the Pampa News. Joe M. Smith, 
Sr., former editor of the Pampa 
News, will be 79 in July and is 
retiring because he does not care 
tO remain in newspaper work at 
his advanced age. Mr. Warren 
has been editot of the Amarillo 
Daily News for several years, and 


has more recently been with the 
rae ro) News-Globe editorial 
tail. 


On His Own. 


J. Custer Dadson, who ‘has been 
doing newspaper work for the last 
four years, has started an adver- 
Hsing service under his own name 
in San Antonio, Tex. 


Paul O. Sergent Joins Forces of 


El Paso Papers. 
Paul O. Sergent, who until re- 
cently was business manager of the 
ouisville, Ky., Herald-Post, has 


med the forces of the El Paso, 
ex., 


Herald and the El Paso 


PAUL 0. SERGENT. 
Tiimes as assistant general manager 
ind director of advertising for the 
wo (papers. 

Mr. Sergent resigned from the 
Louisville Heralid- Post Co. several 
veeks ago. At that twume he 
made no announcement of his future 
ylans. He came fiom tthe New 
York Herald over a year and a 
valf ago to become circulation 
manager of the Louisville Herald 
and the Louisville Post. 

(Mr. Sergenit’s 21 years of news- 
aper experience began with thor- 
sigh training on the Grand Rapids 
Press. It covers employment in 

th executive capacities with the 
Baltimore News, New York Her- 


aid, Louisville Herald, Louisville 
Post, etc. 
He is among the most well- 


mown and popular circulation men 
1 dhe country, and is a director 

‘he International Circulation 
Managers Association. 


Changes and Additions in R. Hoe 
“& Co. Staff. 

Directors of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., New York, on Tuesday elect- 
ed Harold M. Tillinghast, secre- 
tary since 1920, a vice-president. 

He was also appointed a director. 
Harry V. Ball also was elected a 
ice-president and John M. Master- 
son was made secretary. 


Leverhulme Sale Ends. 


Sale of the art effects of the 
jate Lord Leverhulme of Hamp- 


stead, England, ended Thursday 
night in the Anderson Gallleries, 
when 107 water-color drawings 


and prints brought $19,919, making 
q final total of $1.248.493 from ses- 
sions that began February 9. 
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D. W.  Stevick Purchases 
Three Texarkana Papers. 


(ID. W. Stevick, publisher of the 
Champaign, Ill., News-Gazette, has 
purchased the Four States Press a 
morning paper, the Texarkanian, 
an evening ‘paper, and the Texar- 
kanian, an evening paper, and the 
Texarkana Journal, also an evening 
paper. This transaction gives him 
the ownership of all three Texar- 
kana newspapers. Mr. Stevick 
will take over the papers on May 1. 

‘Texarkana is a thriving commun- 
ity of approximattely 36,000 people 
and is the rail and trade center of 
a rich agricultural and manufac- 
turing district. 

Texarkana is the center 
trade radius of 75 miles, 
embraces 70 Arkansas towns, 42 
Texas towns, 12 Louisiana towns, 
and 3 Oklahoma towns, making a 
total of 127 railroad towns besides 
inland villages. This territory em- 
braces 29 counties lying in the four 
states and has a trading constitu- 
ency of almost 800,000 people. 

(Mr. Stevick acquired the Cham- 
paign Daily News on September 1, 
1915, and the Champaign Daily 
Gazetite in December, 1919, when he 
consolidated the two newspapers as 
the Ohampaign Niews-Gazette. He 
has succeeded in steadily building 
the circulation of the News-Gazette 
until at the present time it has 
more than 14,000 net paid daily 
subscribers. 


All 


of a 
whicn 


CORRECTION. 


Through the belated arrival of 
information in our Space Buyers’ 
Directory issued February 6th, the 
Passaic Daily Herald was omitted. 

This paper is an evening paper 
with 13,247 circulation according 
to the latest A.B.IC. statement. 
Its figures for the year 1925 were 
857,044 lines in classified advertis- 
mg; 5,169,412 lines in local adver- 
tising and 1,084,848 lines in nation- 
al advertising, making a total for 
the year 1925 of 7,111,304 lines. 


William Mack Barbour Dies. 


William Mack Barbour, aged 
61, advertising manager of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, passed away of 
apoplexy last week. He was widely 
known to advertising men and 
newspaper publishers. He became 
owner and publisher of the Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette jn 1896. Later 
he was adventising manager of the 
New York Globe. 


Times Motion Picture. 

The last scenes of the New 
York Times’ motion picture, “The 
Making of a Great Newspaper,” 
have been taken. The foreign 
scenes have arrived. The titles are 
written and the editorial work has 
been completed. The photoplay is 
now ready for distribution. Forty- 
five minutes ‘are required to show 
the 3,000 feet of film. 


R. M. Boren Dies. 


Richard M. Boren, chief of the 
copy department of the Caples 
Co., New York ad agency, died in 
New York. He had been engaged 
in advertising work for many 
years and was widely known. 
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NEWSPAPERS OF NEW |BELO. PUBLISHING 
YORK’S PARK ROW 


How Journalism Grew in Manhattan from a Strug- 
gling Infant to the Lusty Giant that 
It Is Today. 


By Epwin S. FRiEenpD_y, 


Business Manager, the New York Sun, over radio 
station WMCA, New York. 


Journalism in the United States was created and nurtured by a few 


yery poor men. 


They set to work in lower Manhattan around 1830 and 


after a period of some iforty years their labors showed fruit in some of 


the most powerful organs the world ‘has known. 
New York had a handiful of them. 


newspapers before 1830. 


Of curse, there were 
They were 


on the whole flaming political pamphlets. ; 
In 1832, we find Andrew Jackson, president of the United States; 


Enos Throop, governor of New 
York, and Benjamin H. Day, a 
poverity-stricken printer in a rick- 
aty little shop at 222 William street. 
Forty-second street was the limit 


fae 


EDWIN S. 
of the city, Harlem was another 


FRIENDLY. 


world. Goelet kept his cow on the 
lawn in front of his Fifth avenue 
mansion, Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
operating steamboat lines on the 
Hudson and in the Sound and 
then as now, Wall street was the 
financial center. Columbia College 
lay across the City Hall Park in 
‘the square bounded by Murray, 
Banclay, ‘Church and Chapel! streets. 

‘he men wore stocks, high belled 
hats and plum-colored coats, the 
women crinolines. 

Cooper and Bryant and Irving 
were the literary lights. Longfellow 
was a professor at Bowdoin, Whit- 
‘tier had just burst into song, and 
Emerson and Thhroeau were yet on 
their way. The stage boasted 
such stalwarts as Macready and 
Forest and Hackett. 


THE SUN RISES. 


Into this world one bright June 
day came the Sun. Ben Day, that 
printer had clipped, copied, writ- 

n, set to type and printed four 


(Continued on 23rd Page) 


New Supervision of the Press in 
Italy. 

The official Gazette of Rome yes- 
terday published the new regula- 
tions for starting and carrying on 
newspapers im Italy. 

Any one who wishes to become 
manager or responsible editor of 
any kind of periodical must pre- 
sent a written application to the 
Procurator General of the Appeal 
Court in the district where it is to 
be published. Full details of ‘his 
career, the status of his finances as 
well as the nature of the pro- 
posed periodical, detatls about the 
printers and members of the staff 
must accompany the application. 
The statement must be supported 
by necessary documents. 

The Procurator may refuse per- 
mission in five days of the applica- 
tion and in that case an appeal may 
be made to the Minister of Justice. 

When the Procurator gives his 
approval applicants must also get 
written permission from the local 
Prefect. When managers’ or edi- 
tors’ positions become vacant new 
candidates must apply through simi- 
lar channels and the Prefect can 
inform the Procurator when the 
new candidate is unsuitable. 

The Prefect has the power to re- 
voke ‘penmitg of editors and man- 
agers aifter a conference with the 
Procurator General. Editors may 
appeal to the Minister of the In- 
terior agialinst revocation. 

Printers of periodicals must pre- 
sent a yearly written declaration to 
the Procurator that there have 
been no essential changes in the 
staff. 

Each modification must be re- 
ported to the Procurator within 
fifteen days. Deposits in cash 
must be made with the local tri- 
bunal equal to the value of the 
printing plant, which is liable to 
sequestnation in the event of prose- 
cution of the editors for violation 
of the press laws. 


New York Rubicam Office. 

Raymond Rubicam will be in 
charge of a new office in New 
Yioork to be established by Young 
& Rubicam of Philadelphia, adver- 
tising agents. The Philadelphia 
office will be continued under the 
direction of John Orr Young. 


=, 


COMPANY TO BE 
REORGANIZEv. 


Plan Will Be Put Into 
Operation in the 
Near Future. 


A plan for the reorganization of 
A. H. Belo & Company, Texas’ 
oldest newspaper publishing com- 
pany, was made public this week 
and will be put into operation in 
the near future. It has received 


GEORGE B. DEALEY. 
the approval of more than the 
requisite stock of the company. 


This company now publishes the 
Dallas Mo.n.ng News, the Dallas 
Journal, a six day afternoon news- 


paper, ithe Dallas Sem!-Weekiy 
Farm News, and the Texas Al- 
manac. Until 1923, jt published the 


Galveston Daily News, Texas’ old- 

est newspapers The Galveston 

News was established in 1842. 
The Belo newspapers are institu- 


tions of the State of Texas and 
of the Southwest. The manage- 
ment has spent a lifetime in up- 
holding the hgh ideals of these 


papers; and, in truth, the primary 
purpose of the reorganization is 
the continued and permanent main- 
tenance of these ideals. 

George B. Dealey, now president 
of the company, and serving act- 
ively his fifity-second year, will hold 
a majority of the voting stock of 
the reorganized company. Mr. 
Dealey began as office boy in 
Galveston -News on October 
1874; subsequently he served as 
foreman of the mailing department, 
then, in 1883-84 as special traveling 
agent, next as correspondent of the 
Galveston News at Dallas, then as 
manager of the Waco and Houston 


branch offices. In the summer of 
1885 he was sent to Dallas to 
assist in the establishment of the 
Dallas News and he became its 


first business manager on October 
(Continued on 22nd Page’ 
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HUGE SUMS SPENT FOR 
ADS IN 1925 


Estimates of Advertising Expenditures Prepared 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


The Bureau of Advertising of 
Association has just compiled a list 


the American Newspaper Publishers 
of 227 nat‘.nal newspaper advertisers 


who invested $50,000 or more in newspaper space during 1925, aecanding 
tc estimiates prepared by the bureau. 
\Sitarting in 1924, the bureau undertook the big task of corse this 


information, 
in adiver'tising. 
magazine advertising had long been 
available each year. Tihe bureau 
believed that information of a 
similar nature covering the news- 
paper field was equally important 
and with this in view undertook 
an investigation of the 1923 ex- 
penditures with the result that in 
Niovember, 1924, it was able. to 
print 62 estimates running from 
$100,000 to $1,700,000. 

Last year the bureau offered 100 
estimates of 1924 accounts running 
from $100,000 to $2,000,000. 


In the present compilation the 
bureau broadens the work to -1n- 
alude firms spending less than 
$100,000. The: bureau’s estimates 
as compiled to date follow: 

Albers: “Brothers: (Com iaioc. cen $ 65,000 
All Year Club . of suthern 

RADUROMTITA weave cas oeenavdice ton aeons: 225,000 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil: Co. 250,000 
American Cranberry Growers 

Bicchicnigieie ik etn nie oe ee 65,000 
American Importers of Spanish 

Goroenn (Olives cite aacen es cba 200,000 
American Lead Pencil Co..... 110,000 
American Leather Producers 

Dia), par cya LARS 2 Oe Pe es ees cee ae 116,000 
American Sugar Refining Co... 100,000 
American Tohacco Co......... 1,700,000 
Anidrea liner. ie eAl.) 1 teu ane 125,000 
Anheuser-Bush, Inc. ........ 200,000 
Anthracite Coal Operators 500,000 
BASE TAO IE Wan Ol. Bache) “(ec eet 150,000 
Armstrong Conk Cosas. Sone 460,000 
Associated Oil “Gos aos. ste 200,000 
Atwater-Kent Company ...... *400,000 
Auburn Automobile Co. ...... *200,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

ep UNIS Geshe ae let een) sacl, Mp 8 475,000 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. ...... 75,000 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 500,00 
Baboithelne.. Bio mie tees 125,000 
Baker & Co., Walter ....-:... 150,000 
Bayeru€ ompaty Pcetianies cette 1,000,000 
Barrett (Company tanner 150,000 
Baverwe Blacks 1.45 cee ee 125,000 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. ...... 60,000 
Best Foods, Inc., The ...... 100,000 
Borden “sales Gow... sane. 285,000 
Boycee-Veeder. Co. ..2 2.00080. 100,000 
Brandes, Gaek Con. ait eee 200,000 
Brandenstein, M. J. Co 200,000 
Bucks \otor (Gam (Gon. sense 920,000 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 500,090 
aldwellie&: Gos ones cas ves oe 50,000 
Calumet Baking Powder Co... 1,275,000 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 

CHADSE ME Rc cnaee etafic oe oes 250,000 
California Prune & Apricot 

Growers ac to, Soe ene 175,000 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 500,000 
Cantilever Carr ian: doe 70,000 
Carnation Milk (Products Co. 75,000 
Celotex. (Cane ar Rae ene ten 190,000 
Champion Spark Plug Co..... 100,000 
Cheek-Nieal Coffee Go. ...... 300,000 
@heyrolet, | Motors: sas.cc) eee *1,500,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Rate cree, ea, . eae 300,000 
Clrequot Clulyn (Cod «a4 eee 500,090 
ClimaheneaGoz: ot xa ee nee ee 120,000 
oleate Cos—: si yc ncn Ake eee 135,000 
College Inn Food Produc‘s Co. 95,000 
Columbia Phonograph Co..... 150,000 


owing to insistent demands from many factors interested 
Figures showing how much money various firms spent in 


| Congoleum Co. 


RE Quo 80,000 
Conklin ‘Pen? Cos coer eeeteenone 50,000 
| Cpoper & Bross Research Assn. 70,000 
Corn Products Refining Co..... 200,000 
Coty,. Ine. <A ee aacemaiereae 300,000 
Crane: “'GO-~ sta acta sareseners ne teneeaetene 100,000 
Gunand=Lime* Jesters 260,000 
Cunningham, E. TT, Tnerecen. 100,000 
Cycle Trades of America..... 90,000 
Davis Motor Car Co., Geo. W. 75,000 
WeForest Radio Cou ser. ener 200,000 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. ...... 150,000 
Dodge Bros:;, Imes 2 aos *1,500,000 
Doherty. Hi. Ts ka iGor 250,000 
Douglas Pectin Corp. ...... 300,000 
Douglass Shoe iGo. = Wo, Dye 100,00 
Dubiiers Rawk (6. Consens 60,000 
Diz ‘Cont Eheg occ rene 115,000 
astman: Kodak (Coup tseniete cts 210,000 
Edgecombe-Newham, Ltd..... 60,009 
dison Electric Appliance Co... 50,000 
Electric Household Utilties 
GonP six 32 ahs oa deme eae 200,000 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co... 200,000 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp... 150,000 
ansteel Products €or emetic 180,000 
Fleischmann, iCo.  eaeenceeeee 450,000 
Florence ‘Stove Cor osemeeemna 75,000 
Florida Citrus Exchange ae 75,000 
Ford) Motor CariiGos seanseee *2,500,000 
Porhan; Company: (;acnacee eee 550,000 
Franklin Automobile Co. *185,000 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 175,000 
Freshman” (Coy, Chasen 220,000 
Gardner Motor ‘Co. eeeeee 200,000 
Garod |. Compt oases eee 50,000 
General> Cizat Come eee 850,000 
eneral, Hlectrie (Coe asec eee 75,000 
General Motors Co. (Institu- 
tional): ....0.cvalereiastae eee 300,000 
General Petroleum Co. ...... 150,000 
;  Ghiradelll sCoi, Wancenn rete 70,000 
Gold. Dust: (Cotp tore 93,000 
Goodall Worsted (Gauss eenaeee 110,000 
Goodrich) “BO: Hh. nGo- eee 750,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.:. 350,000 
Gossard: «(Co...West eee 75,000 
Greater Vancouver Publicity 
Bureatt acc See 50,000 
Gulden;. Chas, “Inciwe cee 75,009 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 650,000 
Heinz Cos, -fl; “eee 600,000 
Hecker” H-O) (Company see 150,00) 
Hewes & Poster .... sone 55 009 
Heywood-Wakefield Co....... *130,000 
Hills Brothers Company ...... 200,000 
Hollywood Resort & Industrial 
Board ..5.2ccnatee eee 750,000 
Hood Tire & Rubber Co..... 100,000 
Hoover Company 292, 00seene 50,000 
Hopper & Co., Edna Wallace 400,009 
Houbigant, inc. aoesane eee 130,000 
Hupp Motor :‘Car iGon eee 625,000 
Liinoish Central Rk sane 345,000 
India “Tea Growers =e 200,000 
International Cement Corp.. 125,000 
International Magazines Corp. 275,000 
International Mercantile Marine 
COs es Sains See 500,000 
Interwoven Stocking Co....... 90,000 
Johns-Manville, Inc. ........ 200,009 
Jordon Motor: Car Consseneoe: 500,000 
Kayser & Co., Julius ; 300,000 
(Continued on 22nd Darn 


. keepsie. 


Dinner given by 
Hotel Paris, ‘Matanzas, to.the Hen. James M. 
governor of Ohio and now publisher of the Miami News, the Dayton, O., 


Juan Gronlier, Governor of Matanzas, 


and Mrs. 


at the 
Cox, former 


News, the Springfield, O., News, and the Canton, O., News, and Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New York Times, on Friday, February 
26, 1926. 

Ajlmong those present were Messrs. 
Mrs. Millfiord—Ross A. Reeder, assistant publisher (both of the Miami 
News), and Mrs. Reeder—Senor Raifiael Mlartlinez Yibor, chief of the 
Office of Foreign Commerce of the Cuban State Department—Jos Massa- 
guer, of El Mundo (Havana’s leading newspaper), and Mr. Oharles S- 
Fiynn (vice-president of the Bowman Hotel Corporation) and Mrs. 
Flynn. 


Morton M. Milford, editor, and 


Interscholastic Publishers: to Meet 


at Cornell Universtiy. 


The annual conference of the 
Eastern Interscholastic Publications 
Association will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., Friday 
and Saturday, March 26 and 
under the auspices of the Corneil 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic fra- 


the election of 
special journalists’ 


ca Journal-News; 
officers, and a 
juncheon. 


On Saturday night the delegates 
will be the guests of Cornell Uni- 
versity Athletic Association at the 
annual indoor track meet between 
Michigan and Cornell. 


a 
27, 


Milwaukee Radio 


ternity. More than 75 editors, 2 Users Nearly 
managers, and faculty advisors of Doouble in a Year. 
New York state school publications A big increase in the listening 
are expected to be present. audience in Greater Milwaukee, 
The officers of the local chapter | meaning increase in the number 
of Sigma Delta Chi are C. R. | of radio receiving sets in Milwau- 
Rosenberry, of Ithaca, president; | kee homes, is indicated by figures 
Varian Steele, Ithaca, vice-presi- | obtaimed in the preliminary studies 
dent; E. C. Lane, Ithaca, secre- | of the Merchandising and Research 
‘ary; W. M. Smartt, Nashville, | Bureau of the Milwaukee Journal, 
Tenn., acting treasurer. The E. | preparatory to publication of the 
I. P. A. News, monthly publica- | 1926 issue of the Annual Consumer 
tion of the chapter for the bene- Analysis of the Greater Milwaukee 
“it of the association members, is market. 
dited by W. J. Waters, of Pough- The number of receiving sets 


grew during 1925 from a total of 


The program will include the 23,000 to 40,000. More than 17,500 


‘ndging of publications by Profes- . Greater Milwaukee families “wen: 
sor Bristow Adams, editor of pub- , in for radio” during the year. 
Ications of the New York State - Twenty thousand sets were pur- 
College of Agriculture at Cornell _ chased and 8,000 were built or 
University; discussions of editorial assembled by the owner. Jius in- 
and managerial problems; visits to | dicates that approximately 11,000 
‘he plants ‘and offices of the Cornell | sets were discarded, traded in or 


Daily Sun, the Cornell Widow, 


rebuilt, most of these, of course, 
‘he Cornell Graphic, and the Itha- 


beng crystal and one-tube affairs. 
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PUBLISHERS 
RAIL RATE 
INCREASE. 


HIT 


Ask to Be Allowed to 


Intervene in 
Case. 


Publishers. of newspapers and 
periodicals are making a determined 
effort to be recognized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 
opposition to the demands of the 
raliroads for increased compensation 
for the transpontation of the mails. 

In justifying their insistence that 
they be heard in opposition to such 
increase, the publishers informed 
the commission that in view of the 
fact that the Post Office Depart- 
meni is already operating at a 
deficit, any increase in the rate of 
compensation to the railroads would 
be used by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as an argument to justify 
further increases in the postage 
rates on second class mail matter. 

In order to protect the publishers’ 
interest, an application accompanied 
by brief, was filed Tuesday with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the American Publishers 
Conference, requesting reconsidera- 
tion of the recent order of the 
Commission denying the publishers 
leave to intervene in the ra:tway 
mail pay proceeding. 

The railroads alleged in their 
motion filed with the Commission 
to dismiss the petition of the pub- 
lishers, that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is the only representative en- 
titled to be heard before the Com- 
mission other than the railroads. 

The American Publishers Confer- 
ence show in their brief that the 
publishers and other mail users 
and that Congress, when it em- 
powered the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Act of July 
28, 1916, to fix railway mail pay 
rates, did not intend to deny the 
right and privileges of publishers 
to present evidence and argument 
in opposition to increases in rail- 
way mail pay rates. 

HEARINGS CITED. 
To show that Congress did not 


so intend, numerous citations are 
made from hearings before com- 
miittees of Congress considering 


the question of railway mail pay 
rates, as which hearings publishers 
were permitted to appear in oppo- 
sition to increases in railraod 
transportation on the theory that 
there was a direct connection be- 
tween postage rates and railway 
pay rates and that any increases 
in railway mail pay rates wouid 
result in postage rates on second 
class mail matter. 

42 answer to the argument of 
railroads that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is the only mecessary or 
proper party to represent the in- 
terest of mail shippers, the Amei- 
can Publishers Conference called 
attention to the fact that the Post- 
master General in his capacity as 
executive head of the postal estab- 


813,456 Lines 


of 


Travel-Resort Advertising 
Were Carried By 


The Miami Herald 
In 1925 


This is a gain over the Herald’s 


own record of the previous year of 


31 6,960 Lines— 63% 


The second Miami paper carried in 


1925 a total of 445,088 lines 


The Herald’s 


lead was 


368,468 Lines — 71% 


iY 


fiami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


lishment, 
terests and that he does not repre- 
sent mail shippers any more than 


represents equally all in- 


he represents rail carriers. They 
cite as an example the recent ex- 
yress case as illustrating this prin- 
~iple. 

In the express rate case before 
the Commission a short time ago, 
Me railroads desired additional 
compensation from the express coi- 
pany for the carriage of expréss. 
The Express company did . not 
represent the exipress shippers be- 
fore the Commission but all ex- 
dress shippers were made parties 


and had an opportunity to submit | 


examine the rail- 
etc. The publish- 


evidence, cross 
road witnesses, 


ars are asking this same privilege 


f-om the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the express shippers 
had when the railroads desired 


greater compensation for carrying | 


express. 


| 
| 


The application for reconsidera- 
tion is signed by A. C. Pearson, 
nat‘onal chairman, and the follow- 
‘ng organizations are represented 
by the American Publishers Con- 
ference, National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, National Publishers Asso- 
e‘ation, Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Associated Busi- 
ness Palpers, Inc., and the Agricul. 


‘ural Publishers A'ssociation. 

H. H. Chandler Dies. 
Hannibal H. Chandler, Chicago 
newspaper and advertising man, 


died last Saturday at the age of 
81. Since 1909 he had been re- 
tired. In 1865 the entered the em- 
ploy of the Chicago Times, of which 
his brother was one of the own- 
ers. Later he entered advertising 
azency work, at one time having 
D. M. Lord of Lord & Thomas 


as his partner. 


AD CLUBS TO AID 
IN FORESTRY 
WORK. 


Take an Active Part in 
Promotion of Forest 


Week. 


Aldvertising clubs in the United 
Staittes and Canada will co-operate 
with the National Forest Week 
Committee in making Forest Week 
for 1926, April 18-24; the most 
noteworthy ever yet staged in the 
history of popular efforts. at forest 
conservation, the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World an- 
nounced following a meeting of 

Reforestation “Committee. 
In addition to holding 
Forest Week programs in_ the 
three hundred Advertising Clubs 
5f the Association, an attempt will 
be made to enlist the support of 
club members in actually planting 
trees in large numbers in and 
around the localities in which there 
are advertising clubs. It was es- 
timated by R. S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary, News Print Service Bureau, 
hat ome man can plant 1,000 small 
trees in one day. 

The trees would be obtained 
from state forestry departments 
which furnish them at nominal 
cost, and the planting grounds will 
be selected in nearby municipal, 
state and federal reservations. 

“The most ungent need to meet 
this great problem is public senti- 
ment and decisive action,” said 
Malcolm Muir, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw Hill Company, New York, 
chairman of the committee. “The 
A divertising Clubs, by taking in- 
lc finite action beyond the customary 
peech making, will set an example 
W winich, it is hoped, will be fotlowed 
by other organizations. Tihis would 
help imme easurably to focus public 

entiment and stimulate action in 
solution of the great public 
problem of conserving our forests 

"ch are now disappearing four 
times as fast as new trees are be- 
coming available.” 


its 
special 


the 


Agency Name Changed. 

The Harwood-Cahill Co., Phila- 
delphia ad agency, has been changed 
to ithe Harwood Ardvertising Ag- 
ency. 


— ea 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, March 8, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared 
a regular dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (134%) on the Cumu- 
lative 7% Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, and a regular quarterly dividend 
of one and one-half per cent (114%) on 
the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of 
this Company, for the current quarter, 
payable April 15th, 1926 to holders of 
record at the close of business April 1st, 
1926. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


will 
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JACK LAIT WORKS 
AT A RAPID 
PACE. 


Newspaper Man Is a 
Storehouse of 
Ideas. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 

Jack Lait is one of those fortu- 
nate few whose boyish hopes have 
come to full fruition. Long be- 
fore his “teens he felt the urge to 


JACK LAIT. 


onter newspaper work, and he 
achieved his ambition not by atcci- 
dent but through persistent effort. 

‘Lait was born in New York. His 
formal education was very slight. 
In 1894 his family moved to Chi- 
cago, and after spending some time 
as a book agent and in various 
other capacities, he obtained a posi- 
tion on the Chicago American in 
1900. He was then 18 years of 
age. 

He started as a reporter and pic- 


I. will be glad to 
W explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _ territory 
where it is working 


successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 


AND 
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ture chaser. This first job he 
obtained in a rather roundabout 
fashion. He had made several 


efforts to see Arthur L. Clarke, the 
city editor of the American, with- 
out stccess. At l|that time the 
American was running a series of 
stories about Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, and noting that the paper 
seemed very friendly to Chatfield- 
Taylor, Lait by expending much 
effort got to see the man. Chat- 
field-Taylor gave him a letter to 
Clarke and recommended him as 


one “who could break in any 
place.” 
So Lait got the job and re- 


mained on the American for four- 
teen years, at the end of which 
time he was city editor. Then he 
joined the Examimer as dramatic 
critic and was also at different 
times city editor and Sunday edi- 
tor. He wrote a play, Help 
Wanted, which made a big success, 
quit work and aflter spending his 
money joined the Chicago Herald. 

On that paper he began writing 
short stories. He introduced as a 
feature a daily “novelette’ of 
3,500 words. He kept this up for 
two years and also contributed fic- 
tion to magazines. In addition he 
wrote several more plays. 

He then joined the Chicago Tri- 
bune and started their “Blue Rib- 
bon” fiction series. He wrote 
ont stories for the Tribune, as 
well as serials, did high class re- 
porting, and conducted a column, 
In the Wake of the News, which 
Ring W. Lardner had conducted 
before him. He stayed with the 
Tribune two years, then: free-lanced 
in Chicago, writing plays and 
vaudeville acts. 

He came to New York after that, 
and became editor of King Fea- 
tures Synidicate. He now writes a 
weekly short story, and is the 


“idea” man for several comic 
strips, in particular Gus and Gus- 
ste, Which is drawn by Paul Fung, 
the famous Chinese artist. He is 
also connected with Variety as a 
dramatic critic. 

Many of his stories have been 
put into book form. He has in addi- 
tion turned out novels. 
Bus was his best-selling, most pop- 
ular book.  Tihe Chicago Tribune 
once said that the mantle of O. 
Henry had fiatlen on Jack Lait’s 
shoulders. Lait disagrees with this 
veridict. He does not believes his 
work resembles that of O. Henry 
in the slightest. He has always 
tried to make his work resemble 
that of no other writer. 

‘He is married and has three 
children. One of them, George 
Lait, is a reporter on the New York 
Mirror. 

The marvelous thing about Lait 
is his uncanny facility. He is the 
fastest ‘writer of fiction in the 
world, no one can dispute, for his 
stories are done at the rate of 
three thousand words an nour! 

“T can’t write any other way but 
quickly,” he says. “And I can only 
write when up against a dead- 
line.” 

A’s a skilfull user of slang in 
literary work he ranks with Ring 
W. Lardner and H. C. Witwer, 
both of whom he greatly admires. 


Joins Frisco Agency. 
Harry Drummond, formerly with 
‘he San Francisco Chronicle, has 
joined the staff of the St. George 
Advertising Agency of San Fran- 
cisco. 


With Shelby Syndicate. 
Miss Helen Seevers, formerly 
with the Adamars Co., St. Lotts, 

is with the Shelby Syndicate. 


Gus the | 


L. I. Press Staff Changes. 


Ellis Emmons Reed, managing 
editor of the Long Island Daily 
Press, hias reorganized the editorial 
executive staff of that newspaper. 
Walter S. Funnell is now news 
editor, while Henry Margolies, for 
merly assistant city editor, has been 
named city editor. Charles Stephens 
of the reportorial staff has been 
added to tthe staff as school edi- 
tor. But few changes have been 
made in the reportorial and feature 
staff and all other desk occupants 
will remain in their present posi- 
tions. 


GOSS PRINTING. PRESS‘CO, 
CHICAGO. —NEW YORK — LONDON 
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CANADA CENSORS 
AMERICAN 
PAPERS. 


Policy of Government 
Censorship Is 
Explained. 


(Canada’s ban on the New York 
Mirror and Liberty Magazine is 
enforced under the terms of what 


Canadian customs officials call 
“Tariff Schedule C.” It prohibits 
the importation of books, papers 


or publications of “immoral or 
seditious” nature. . 

According to the nature of the 
brief disicussions wpon the subject 
‘n Canadian Parliament he Murror 
was banned under the first allega- 
tion, that it was “immoral,” and 
Liberty under the second, that its 
articles on the lives of members of 
the British royal family were “se- 
ditious,” and as such, unfit for 
Canadian circulation. 

The Custom’s Department inter- 
pretation of “immoral” 
“offensive to common propriety,” 
“contrary to what is fit and 
proper, unbecoming or merely im- 
modest,” and in the application of 
the ban, “seditious” may be modified 
to mean only “offensive” to Can- 
adian ideas. 

While the customs regulations 
cannot govern publications pro- 
duced in Canada, ordinary police 
regulation in each municipality 
draws the same line for Canadian 
journals. In connection with the 
whole affair, Minister of Customs 
George H. Bolvin has made it 
clear there is no special animus 
against American publications. If 
protests against English periodicals 
were sustained, he said, they would 
be banned with equal dispatch. 

In each case of the banned 
American journals, protest was 
launched in Canadian Parliament. 
R. H. Manion, on behalf of the 
Women’s Oanadian Club in his 
Fort Wiliam riding, called aten- 
tion to Liberty’s articles on the 
life of the late Queen Mother, and 
next day, after investigation, the 
Government annowniced the ban. 

General S. C. Mewburn, acting 
upon complaints from his constitu- 
ency of Hamilton, brought up the 
case of the Mirror and Minister 
Bolvin announced that decision al- 
ready had been reported to ban it 
and also to investigate complaints 
regarding the New York Graphic, 
Detroit Times and others unnamed. 

There has been an aftermath in 
Canada on the ban praced on the 
two Almerican journals. Some 
newspapers have commented edi- 
torially that Canada was jin danger 
of making herself appear ridiculous 
with too rigid a censorship. Sam 
Jacobs of Monltreal, Agnes Mac- 
Phall of South Grey, J. S. Woods- 
worth of Winnipeg and E. Lapierre 
of Nipissing, all Dominion members 
of Parliament, have expressed opin- 
ions that the. department ought to 


may mean | 


Birotadruck Hydraulic 
Press and Process 


Direct Pressure Matrix Die Embossing 


Room or Photo Brees Department. 


A powerful hydraulic news- 
paper matrix molding press 
under comiplete automatic 
control with a direct non- 
vibrating pressure without 
slip or slur, producing simul- 
taneously, through use of Bi- 
rotadruck Press and Process, 


a die cut and empbossed 
matrix without damage to 
type (faces or blunting the 


points on half tones. Biro- 
tadruck Press and Process can 
be used with either wet or 
dry mats and is fast and eco- 
nomical. Tihe machine is sim- 
ple in operation and does not 
require special employees in 
any department. No changes 
necessary in (present equip- 
ment in either Press Room, 
Stereotype Room (except use 
of Birotadruck Press in place 
of mat roller), Composing 


Installations have been made on the plants of the New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Dallas News, and 
the machines are under construction on order from several other 


metropolitan newspalpers. 


For full information and samples of pages produced under actual 
normal newspaper working condiitons, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 


INc. 


120 W. 42np St., Suite eensccdaiinaees en New York City 


go very Cy ea ee nn ar in inflicting secretive 
censorships. 

J. Sidney Rowe, an Englishman 
formerly with the Montreal Ga- 
zette, is the official government 
censor. He himself has no power 
to ban anything. He may report 
or recommend, as, indeed, may any 
other citizen, but decision as to 
the exclusion of foreign publica- 
tions is the miinister’s. 


S. L. Angell Becomes Advertising 
Manager of Illinois Paper. 


The Morris, Iil., Herald, only 
daily newspaper published in Grun- 
dy County, Iill., has added an ad- 
veritising manager to its regular 
staff. Sydney L. Angell, recently 
on the editorial staff of the Ottawa, 
Ill., Daily Republican- ‘Times, and 
still more recently in charge of 
ihatt paper’s ‘Marseilles, Ill., bureau, 
has been selected to fill the posi- 
tion. He started out by putting 


on a 16-page dollar day edition, full 


of snappy advertising, the first 
week he was on ‘the job. 
Mr. Amgell is an all around 


newsipaiper man of 28 years experi- 
At one ‘time he was editor 


ence. 
and manager of the Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, Leader. Later 


he was owner and publisher of 


the Largo Sentinel, at Largo, Flor- 
ida. His mewspaper work has 
been in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
South ‘Dakota, West Virginia and 
Florida, and thas covered every 
nosition in ‘both editorial and 
business departments. 

The Morris ‘Herald is in its 
47th year, being one of the oldest 
newspapers in Ilfimois. Its influ- 
ence in ‘Grundy county has been 
strong, the ‘father of its present 
owner having been a power in 
politics, and during the last years 
of this flife head of tthe state deep 
watenways ‘commission. His son, 
L. B.. Sackett, came into owner- 
ship and control of the Herald 
about a year ago and he is striving 
not omnily to: keep the Herald in its 
high place in the community, but 
to build it mp into a larger and 
better daily. 


Joins the Miami Herald. 


Thomas Horgan, former erty edi- 
tor of the Boston American, has 
joined the editorial . family of the 
Miami Heraild as assistant to the 
news editor. The Herald has 
looked to the metropolitan field in 
building up its departments so as 
to properly care for its phenom- 
enal growth in size and prestige. 


“OLD TIME” COURT 
REPORTER 
DIES. 


George A. Coonee Is 
Dead at the Age 
of 65. 


George A. Coonee, familiarly 
known as the “Old Time” court 
house reporter, died on Monday at 
his home in Brooklyn. He was 65 
years old. 

Tihe deceased was first employed 
on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. He 
scored a “beat” for the New York 
Evening Telegram and was put on 
the staff as a reward. When he 
was only a few months on that 
paper, William C. Reick discovered 
Coonee’s “nose for news” and 
drafted him to the Herald and 
assigned him to the County Court 
House to get exclusive news. 

Tihat was forty years ago and 
ever since he could be seen daily 
in the old Tweed structure in New 
York, literally button-holing the 
lawyers as they entered; the major- 
ity he could call by their Christian 
names. Every judge, lawyer or 
newspaper man that visited the 
court house knew him. He was an 
encyclopedia on all court house 
matters. 

For several years he sent advance 
information regarding court cases 
to the New York and Brooklyn 
daily newspapers. With the death 
of his wife a few years ago and 
the loss of this property through a 
financial venture, the lost his old 
time vigor. He broke down in 
January, complications set in and 
he passed away early Monday 
morning. 

He is survived by a daughter and 
one grandchild. A number of old 
time newspaper men attended his 
funeral, which was held on 
Wednesday afternoon. Among 
them were 'the following: 

‘Transportation Commisioner Dan- 
iel L. Ryan, Ross Kehoe, Charles 
White, Daniel O’Keefe, Major 
Taylor, George Dickenson, Frank 
L Reoy Blanchard, Senator Mv- 
Cue, Dr. F. P. O’Hanlon, Robert 
McIntyre, John Guilfoyle, James 
McLaughlin, George Wilt, Thomas 
Quinn, James Wood, Melville 
Smith, William Ingliss and Ed- 
warward De Nyse. Interment was 
e ee Cross Cemetery, Flat- 
ush. 


Women’s Sport Section. 

The sports department of the 
Long Island Daily Press has been 
made responsible for a new depart- 
ment devoted solely to the inter- 
ests of women athletes. The de- 
partiment is called Womanhood in 
Sportland, and, according to T. Jay 
Murphy, sports editor, it is proving 
very popular among the feminine 
readers of the paper, In this 
department basketball, - bowling, 
tennis, golf and all other sports in 
which women participate are 
“played” from the woman’s point 
of view. 
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AND FILM MEN 
IN A SCRAP. 


Verbal Battle Royal Is 
Result of Criticism 
of the Movies. 


William Allen White’s wholesale 
condemnation of the motion-picture 
industry has inspired a cloud of 
wrath from the film-makers. 

The “sage of Emporia”, editor 
of the Emporia, 


Kan., Gazette, 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


broadcast his criticism of the cine- 
ma in a recent contribution to a 
national magazine. He asserted the 
movies were “made for morons,” 
and “controlled by the ‘business 
sense.” 

“The world of moving pictures 
has few artists, no producers, no 
creative genius comparable to the 
contemporary leaders of literature, 
of the plastic or of the dramatic 
arts either in America or in Eur- 
ope,” White declared. 

The controlling heads of movie- 
making, including Jesse Lasky, Jos- 
eph M. Schenck, Cecil De Mille, 
and John McCormick, are indignant 
at White's published remarks, and 
in a symposium made vigorous 
replies to the Kansan’s broadside. 

“The motion picture has nothing 
to fear from mere word jugglers 
sudh as Mr. White who, striving 
to turn a clever sentence, descends 
to a sweeping and general insult 
of that very large section of the 
American public which attends 
movies,’ declared De Mille. 

“The movies are growing con- 
stantly in stature through the ac- 
cession to this art-industry of the 
pick of the cleverest brains in this 
country. These brains are finding 
the films neither trivial nor ‘mor- 
onie.’” 

Lasky agreed with White that 
“motion pictures are made to reach 
as wide an audience as possible.” 


Tue FourtH Estate 
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SAGE OF EMPORIA “But Mie paomiel is true’ of news- 


papers, including Mr. White’s Em- 
poria Gazette,” asserted the pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. White suggests the segrega- 
‘ion of movie audiences, having one 
theater for the ‘morons’ and an- 
other for the ‘highbrows,’” con- 
tinued Lasky. “But how could you 
segregate them? I venture to say 
Mr. White himself doesn’t go un- 
der the appellation of ‘highbrow’ 
in Emporia. And he doesn’t print 
one edition off the Emporia Ga- 
zette for the “highbrows’ in his 
section, and another for ‘this ‘mor- 
on’ readers. Instead, the Emporia 
Gazette fights for wider circulation 
every day.” 

William Allen White certainly 
thas made the movie men hot under 
their collars! 


Agency Appointments. 


Elmore J. Huber, formerly art 
director of the Consolidated Adver- 
tisers, has a similar post with Mc- 
Keennee-Taylor, Inc., New York 
ad agenicy. James T. McCam- 
bridge has been made copy chief 
of the agenicy. 


New Press Congress Committee Is 


Announced. 
Dr. Walter Williams, president 
of the Press Congress of the 


World, has anounced the personnel 
of the Committee on Journalistic 
Organizations to report at the meet- 
ing off the Press Congress in Lau- 
sanne-Geneva, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 14-18, as follows: 

Sir Robert Bruce, president, In- 
stitute of Journalists, London. 

Fernando Mora, El Sol, Mexico. 

L. J. Pllemp van MDuyveland, 
president, Nederlandsche Journal- 
isten-Kring, The Hague, Holland. 

Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

T. S. Dickson, president, Na- 
tional Union of Journalists, Lon- 
don, England. 

Herbert Arthur Davies president, 
Australian Journalists’ Association, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

H. Sheriden, El 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Chra. Vieweg, president, Neder- 
landsche Dagbladpers, Amsterdam, 


Holland. 
Dr. Ludwig 


Democrata, 


Saxe, Verdens 


Gang, Oslo, Norway. 


Advises Churches to Use 
Advertising — 


“The time is not far distant when the suc- 
cessful church must advertise,” said the 
President of the Advertising Club of San 
Diego in an address before the brotherhood 


of a San Diego church. 


“This is the age of 


appeal through the visual message and in 
order to reach the masses the church must 
make liberal use of newspaper space and 
other forms of advertising.” 


Church Advertising Committees in other 
Advertising Clubs throughout the country 
are sowing the seed and preparing the way 
for efficient church advertising. 


It is up to the newspaper to present its 
merits as a worthy medium for church 


publicity. 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL TOUCH 
ESSENTIAL IN 
ADS. 


But Direct Mail Has 
No Monopoly 
on It! 


By CvarENcE A. Rycrart, 


of the Merchandising Department, 
the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle. 

The hue and cry on that “Per- 
sonal Touch” of those who think 
of nothing but Direct Mail has 
prompted the following: 

What has more personal touch 
with a man and his family than 
that which gives to him and to 
them, every day, the news of the 
world, its wars, strikes, troubles, 
successes and failures, the rise and © 
fall of nations, the splendor of 
rulers and the squalor of their sub- 
jects, the diplomacy of one nation 
to another, the making and breaking 
of laws, the greatness and pettiness 
of politics and politicians. 

The comings and goings, and the 
doings of his neighbors and friends. 
The fortunes and misfortunes of 
those in the community of which 
he is a part. The light and dark 
sides of his city’s life. The 
progress of his business acquaint- 


ances. The cross fire arguments 
of ‘his local pollitical heroes and 
enemies. 


The stern criticisms, just and 
unjust, the writings and opinions 
of master minds which he admires. 
The way his fellow beings do and 
undo the things he meets every 
day. ‘The turmoil of the financial 
world of which, no matter how 
menial his task he is an intricate 
part. 

The sttccesses and failures of his 
favorite athletes, his home town 
ball team, the college football 
team and the basket ball and track 
teams and those of his son. His 
idols of the mat and ring. The 
stories of the plaudits and con- 
demnation of those who are promi- 
nent in the sport world. 

That which, all at one time, presents 
a market where ‘he and his family 
may purchase food, clothing, heat, 
household goods, and even his 
home, his automobile, radio and 
other things necessary to his com- 
fort and enjoyment. That offers 
im the opportynity to buy and 
sell where and whatever he desires 
or has to offer. That gives him 
and this family the opportunity to 
eek employment. That helps him 
ind things he has lost and ito re- 

-n things he has found. 

What has more’ personal touch 
with man and his family than this— 
his daily newspaper. 


Joins Virginia Agency. 

Jean Maurice Fitz Gerald ‘has 
yeen appointed copy and layout 
chief of the Atlantic Advertising 
\igency, Lynchburg, Va. He was 
formerly business manager of the 
Lewillard Studios, Seattle, Wash. 
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1,200,000 


German Americans will buy what you have to 
sell—if you meet them on their level and sell 
them in their own language. 


You can accomplish this quicker and with less 
sales resistance by telling your story to them 
in the 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES. 


In a Quarter Million of these German American homes 
in small towns and farms in the most prosperous farming 
sections of the United States the National Weeklies 
render a practical service — that’s why they are the pre- 
ferred papers. 


Let us Help You Introduce Your Product 
in this Market 


Sales Literature and Market Information Available 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
fee. | «|| WINONA, MINN. Gaia rela Fisies 
EMIL LEICHT, Treasurer and General Manager 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
Louis Klebahn A. T. Sears & Son E. A. Samuelson G. A. Bydal 
280 Madison Ave. 1354 Peoples Gas Bldg. 305 Coca Cola Bldg. 355 Loeb Arcade 
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THE BEST NEW CIRCULATION 


Tue Fourtn Estate 


OFFERED TO NEWSPAPERS T 


“WHAT ABOUT SALLY?” will prove one of the greatest circulation stimulants 

your newspaper can ever publish. Its entertainment value is universal, with a 

specific, continuous circulation appeal to girls of high school age and women with 

daughters — to those who will support your advertisers in the future and those who 
respond to advertising today. 


WHAT 


“WHAT ABOUT SALLY?” states its almost 


incredible case in a series of letters written by a 


modern flapper to her closest “girl friend” and in 

extracts from the diary of her distracted but 

helpless mother. It is the most extraordinary 

series of writings ever offered to newspapers. 

YOUR READERS will be fascinated by its drama and 
ACCURACY. 


ABOUT 


_ “WHAT ABOUT SALLY?” gives the amazing 


facts about “emancipated” youth as it ACTUALLY 

Is in this generation—its wild parties, moonlit 

motor rides, “petting,” drinking, dancing and de- 

fiance of all authority and tradition. The straight- 

out-and-out truth of the story it tells makes it the 

strongest circulation builder offered to news- 
papers this year. 


Wire Today for Reservation 


KING FEATURES SYN 


M. Koenigsberg, President 241 W.! 


March 13, 1926 


IS YEAR 


This new daily feature is 
sure to become a classic. 
Please use the coupon be- 
low at right if you do not 
telegraph. 


SALL 


“WHAT ABOUT SALLY?” presents for 
your readers a frank and fearless survey 
of “the younger generation” that has never 
been equaled in any newspaper. 
Nothing is left out — nothing 
veiled in conventional language or 
glossed over with ambiguities. The 
reader who follows “WHat ABOUT 
SALLY?” will know why “flaming 
youth” is called by that name. 
Something new every day. 


“WHat Apout SALLY?” 
will grip and hold read- 
ers because it is the 
daily ANSWER to the 
deeper question, “What 
about every girl in 
America today?” 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


241 West 58th Street. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please reserve territory and send 
specimen releases and prices of 
“WHat Apsout SALLY?” fo 


ud Terms 


Name 
I C Al E, | Nn ©; Newspaper 
| City 
on St., New York City State 


foes 
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THE 
FOURTH 
ESTATE 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


Founded 1894 


Issued Every Saturday By 
THe Fourth Estate PusLisHinc CoMPANY 
President and Treasurer, Ernest F. 
Birmingham; Viice-President, Fred J. 
Runde; Secretary, M. C. Birmingham. 


Frep J. Runoe, General Manager. 


JuLtes R. Arsocz 
Foreign Language Editor. 


232 West 59th Street, New York City 
Phones: ‘CIRcle 0200, 0201, 0202. 


Subscriptions: Four Dollars a year. 
Foreign Postage $1.00 per year. 
Canadian Postage 50c per year. 
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New York. March 13, 1926 


The death of Mrs. Mary Frances 
Runde, wife of Fred J. Runde, vice- 
president of this publication, has brought 
great sorrow to the staff of THE 
FourtH Estate and to the countless 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Runde. We 
wish to extend our sincerest sympathy 
to Mr. Runde in his bereavement. 
Mrs. Runde was a woman ‘of excep- 
tional charm and talent and her passing 
has occasioned deep regret. 


Good Typography Real Service 
To Newspaper Readers. 


It is extremely gratifying to note that re- 
cently changes for the better have been made 
fy individual newspapers in the size of type- 
face used and the general typographical appear- 
ance, 

The Birmingham, Ala., News, we have 
just been infonmed, has changed its reading 
type from 6-point faice on a 614-point slug to 
T4point face on a ‘7-point slug. Numerous 
compliments on the change have been received, 
according to Victor H. Hanson, publisher. 

Some months ago Tue FourrH ESTATE 
printed an editorial urging publishers to adopt 
larger, more legible type in order to save the 
eyes of their readers. We have always advo- 
cated that newspapers be printed to please the 
eye. 

Since the New Year there have been several 
salutary changes, particularly those made by 
the New York Times. 

Early in January that paper adopted a larger, 
more leglible type-face. Jmmediately favorable 
comments on the change poured in. The pro- 
file of the New York Times “face” allows 
relativley larger proportion of white background 
to each letter, which makes the print 
blacker and therefore easier to read. A num- 
ber of oculists and optometrists who were 
asked to give their opinions endorsed this in- 
novation. 

The remarks made to the Times by various 


oculists are very illuminating. A few of them 
follow: 

“I consider the new printing and the larger 
type to be a step forward in your newspaper 
and of great importance. There is no question 
but that it will tend to conserve the readers’ 
vision. Not only that, but it will enable them 
to read your paper with greater pleasure as 
there will be much less eye strain and eye 
fatigue.” 

“T have observed with much satisfaction the 
typographical changes recently made in the 
Times. In these days when newspapers consti- 
tute such a large part of our reading it is 
important that they should be easily legible. 
Your larger type effects this for the Times, 
making a*page which is more comfortable to 
read and is also more agreeable to the eye.” 

“I find it excellent. ‘The type is distinct and 
clear, easy to read.” 

“The new type is easier to read and hence 
less strain on a person’s eyes, particularly for 
those reading in the subway cars. Any change 
like the Times has just made in its new type 
is a great benefaction to the reading public.” 

All thanks to the New York Times for 
doing its bit to relieve eye-strain! Let us 
hope that its example is followed by many, 
many newspapers throughout the country. 

The matter is an extremely important one, 
as the style and size of type employed by 
newspapers have a great bearing on the in- 
crease or decrease of eye-strain among Ameri- 
cans. 

It should be considered a duty by every 
newspaper publisher to do all he can to pre- 
serve the good eye-sight of the members of 
his community. 

Making a newspaper clear and legible is a 
true service to its readers. 


Young Journalists More 
Active Than Ever Before. 


The past year has seen a greater interest 
than ever befiore in the conduct of high school 
and college periodicals. 

At this very time a group of six hundred 
scholastic editors are convening at Columbia 
University. Meanwhile. more than 300 school 
and college newspapers, published in 41 states 
and two foreign countries, are bemg judged 
at the University of Wisconsin in the sixth 
annual all-American newspaper contest of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Association. 

All this speaks well for the journalism of the 
future. 

The aspiring scribes, trying their wings in a 
small way, are being properly encouraged. 

They are addressed by leading newspaper 
men. Their best periodicals are given due 
honor. Their good work is rewarded, and 
they are shown thow to better their less com- 
petent work. 

Out of the vast army of young boys and 
girls that have ambition to enter the newspaper 
ranks, the best are picked. They are encour- 
aged not to give up their ambition to serve ir 
the fourth estate. They are saved for the 
profession of journalism. 

The competent young journalists are given a 
chance to write stories, solicit ads and dictate 
the editorial policies of the school papers. They 
are given a taste of newspaper life. If they 
are successful in the school’s journalistic work, 
they are likely to take up a solid diet of jour- 
nalism rather than divert their attention to 
some other profession. 

The young people in the high schools and col- 
leges who have already received technical train- 
ing in journalism on school papers have among 
them several who may yet prove a boon to 
American journalism. 

Another marked tendency lately is the prac- 
tice of many newspapers to turn over the edit- 
ing of their papers for a day to students of 
journalism in colleges. 


The editor and staff take a vacation and let 
the journalism class do all the work. And, to 
date, every experiment of this sort has provde 
eminently successful. 

The classes engaged in this work have in 
each case taken it up with a will- and have 
demonstrated that they could produce an edi- 
tion which could hardly be distinguished from 
the regular numbers brought out by the news- 
paper staff. 

Verily, these things augur well for the jour- 
nalism of the next ten years! 


Press of the Southe Shows 
A Real Fighting Spirit. 


“Some reporter may get a scoop in this trial, 
but if he does, the court will get one too.’ 

So spoke Judge W. A. White of Mississippi, 
when he gave an order two weeks ago prohibit- 
ing reporters from printing news of the James 
Favre murder trial. 

‘He threatened jail sentences for reporters 
who violated the order. 

But evidently the prospect of a jail sentence 
was not enough to scare away reporters who 
wanted to get the news and give it to their 
readers, who were anxiously awaiting this 
news. And so the newspapers of Mississippi 
and Louisiana questioned the right of the 
judges to issue such an edict, and openly defied 
iNee 

The newspapers have won out. 

Practically every newspaper in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Southern Mississippi disregarded 
Judge White’s order. The New Orleans Item 
attempted to get an injunction to prevent the 
ruling from being put into effect, but failed. 

The news stories kept appearing, and Judge 
White took no action. However, it was be- 
lieved he would charge the reporters with con- 
tempt of court once the trial was over. 

The trial has ended, and Judge White, to 
everyone’s suprise, has forgiven the news- 
paper men completely, saying that nothing they 
had printed was detrimental to the progress of 
the case. 

The press again has won a fight for freedom 
of expression and the right to the news! 


Crowding Patent Medicine 
Ads Out of the Press. 


Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, has an article in a recent 
number of the Quill which deserves the utmost 
attention of all editors. 

He tells how twenty-five years ago the ad- 
vertising pages of even the best newspapers 
were filled with announcements of patent medi- 
cines, nostrums for cure of real and imaginary 
ills, all with full description of the symptoms 
indicative of each complaint. 

He points out that these symptoms were so 
broadly inclusive that few readers could go 
through many advertisements without being con- 
vinced that they were sick! 

These advertisements have disappeared. 

Mr. Abbot gives the two main weapons jin 
fighting their insidious influence as the follow- 
ing: 
1. Advertisers of clean and useful articles 
objected to having their announcements appear- 
ing side by side with offensive, even revolting 
details of physical ails and bodily deformities. 

2. The medical profession urged that the 
publication of these terrifying details of dis- 
eased conditions led readers to imagine that 
they were similarly affected. 

As the result of these two forces, THE 
FourtH Estate agrees heartily, the cleaning 
up of the advertising pages of the daily press 
has been one of the most notable features of 
the last decade. 

The strict censorship of advertising copy to- 
day is a very good thing. 


° 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The judge in Mississippi who 
sought to prohibit the publication 
in newspapers of the testimony in 
she case of the murder of a Fed- 
eral entomologist, only to have his 
prohibition disregarded by the press 
of Mississippi, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, has deferred action on the 
newspaper men, commented the 
New York Evening World last 
week. He does not intend to de- 
lay the murder trial “to try _re- 
porters or any one else.” This 
carries the implication that he may 
do something later. 

The newspapers, apparently with 
no thought of disrespect to the 
Court, have taken the position thiat 
they have the right to publish the 
testimiony, and that the issue raised 
by the court involves the liberty of 
the press and the dignity of the 
profession. ‘Believing this, they 
have acted with admirable courage. 
“hey have engaged attorneys and 
are prepared to meet the issue. In 
doing so they are rendering a pub- 
Ye service. If there is anything 
more involved in the controversy 
hetween the newspapers and _ the 
Court than the right of the press 
court proceedings it 
does not appear in the despatches. 

It will be an unhappy day for 
American liberty when newspaper 

4 shall not be willing to go to 
jail in defense of the liberty of 


the press. 


Poor Passaic is “getting it in the 
neck” these days, says the Paterson, 
N. J., Press-Guardian, not so 
much from a deplorable strike 
situation, which, if left alone, no 
doubt could be handled efficiently 
and quietly, but by the intrusion of 
an avalanche of camera men, movie 
and otherwise, representing in most 
cases the tabloid “hair-raising” il- 
lustrated newspapers who have to 
create thrills for their readers. 
Some of these men nearly caused 
a stampede the other night by 
throwing flashlight bombs at a 
crowd, and another group nearly 
wrecked themselves in an armored 
ear. 

Morons must thave their thrills, 
but nowadays the old-time “sob 
sister’ is replaced by the irre- 
pressible camera man who is after 
“news” pictures with “action,” and 
caption writers for these pictures 
go the limit in lurid descriptive- 
ness. 


Manager of Boston Telegram 
Found Guilty of Larceny. 
‘Captain Matthew Deviney of 
Brookline, general manager of the 
Boston Telegram, was found guilty 
in Municipal Court of Boston 


Thursday of larceny of $2,125 from ] 


‘he newspaper by retaining funds 
intended for another employe. 
In his own defense Captain De- 
viney said he had held the, money 
in an effort to compel Frederick 
W. Enwright, the owner and pub- 
lisher, to pay him $15,000 due in 
salary. The evidence showed that 
on February 20 an employe was 
sent to the bank with checks 


eral manager retained the proceeds. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
ditor of the New York World, is 
back at ‘his desk after a three 
veeks’ yachting trip. 


William Randolph Hearst is 
Sack in New York and California. 


Waldo L. Cook, editor of the 
-ringfield, Mass., Republican, and 
Mrs. Cook were among the guests 

a dinner given recently py At- 
torney General and Mrs. Sargent 
in honor of President Coolidge. 


Fred L. Rentz, 
he New Castle, 


publisher of 
Pa., News,: and 


Mrs. Rentz are spending several 
weeks at Porito Rico. 
Mrs. Knowlton L. Ames, Jr., 


wife of the publisher of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, is ya- 
“oning in the Bahamas. 
Charles R. Long, president of 
the Chester, Pa., Times, and_ his 


wife are back from a month’s 
cruise to the West Indies and 
Panama. 


John Gunther, London correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Daily News, 
is spending a month in Chicago. 


(Mrs. Grayce Druitt Latus, travel 
editor of ‘the Pittsburg Post, is at 
Miami, Fila., for several weeks. 


T. D. Palmer, of the advertis- 
ing department of the New York 
Times, has spent some time at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


iShannon Cormack is again at his 
desk in the news department of 
he New York Times. He re- 
turned recently from Bermuda and 
has recovered from the operation 
vhich he underwent several months 


uzo. 


H. Le B. Bercovici, formerly 
of the staff of THe FourtH Estate 
nd now with the Tobacco Leaf, 
yas broken into print in Brentano’s 
Book Chat for March with a fan- 
tastical travesty entitled “My Vir- 
zin Cow.” Noted New York col- 
umnists are whimsically mentioned 
a the course of this humorous 
‘toriettte. 


Edward A: Dickson, managing 
editor of the Los Angeles Express, 
‘has been reappointed to the Board 
of Regents of the University of 
California. 


Evening World’s Treasure Hunt. 


The New York Evening World 
has inaugurated a new form of 
puzzle known as the “treasure 
hunt” in which problems of ar- 
ranging words to fonm coherent 
sentences form an important fea- 
ture. ‘Some of the elements of 
the cross-word puzzle are in the 
new puzzle. Prizes are offered. 
constituting real “treasure.” 


Agency Holds Dinner Party. 

The Chicago office staff of Al- 
bert Frank & Co. held its annual 
dinner on the evening of February 
26. at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, following which they occu- 
pied boxes at the Miracle, now 
playing in Chicago. There were 
32 in the party. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Vincent Carlsen, formerly a mem- 
ber of the auditing department of 
the New York Times, has become 
a reporter on the Bergen, N. J., 
Evening Record. 


Frank Farrar, formerly city edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
has become news editor, succeeding 
James A. Bales. James Adam, 
sistant city editor, has been made 
jity editor. John G. -Ropmson, 
feature writer, has been made assist- 
nt city editor. 


A new member of the city staff 
cf the New York World is William 
L. Laurence. 


Bruce Woods, formerly a photog- 
rapher on the San Francisco Ex- 
uminer, is now with the San Fran- 
visico Call. 


Oscar A. Shepard, formerly re- 
‘orter on the Bangor, Me., Daily 
News, is now ‘with the Bangor Com- 
mercial. 

_ Herman Bryant has joined the 
San Francisco Daily News as a 
taff photographer. 

The Toledo News-Bee theatre 

ve, formerly under the direction 


if Dick Meade, is now conducted 
yy Will Mack. 


After an absence of three years, 


Sugene E. Morgan is back on 
‘ye staff of the Chicago Daily 
Tews. 

Clark C. Rodenbach, formerly 


1 the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
“ner, has joined the Chicago 
Daily News staff. 


(Forrest Pollard, formerly on the 
telegraph desk of the Jacksonville 
Journal, has become state editor 
yf that paper. He succeeds George 
Tyson, who has become editorial 
director of |the Florida Digest. 


A. J. Lorenz, Jr., formerly with 
‘he United Press, has become a 
member of the staff of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


New members of the reportorial 
staff of the Jacksonville Journai 
re Emmett Chesser, formerly of 
he Miami Herald, and Al Parker, 
formerly of the Miami News. 


Joins Atlantic City Press. 


Raymond V. McFadden has 
joined the Atlantic City Press. He 
will organize a service department 
of which he will be copy chief. 
He was formerly engaged in ad- 
vertising agency work in Phila- 
deliphia. 


Joins United Agency. 
Harry B. Goldsmith, recently 
eastern advertising manager of the 
School Manufacturing Co., has 
joined the United Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, as head 
of the merchandising department. 


Becomes Resident Partner. 
William B. Okie, for the last 
ix years an account executive of 
N. W. Ayer & Sons, has been 
maide a resident partner with head- 
‘tuarters at the New York office of 
that agency. 


1§ 


Byron W. Orr Leaves Louisville 
For Florida. 

ee W. seilpteots known ad- 
vertising man, and his wife h 
left Louisville, Ky., for Octende 
ila. Mr. Orr had been associated 
‘th the Louisville Herald-Post 
for the past four years, serving 


as editor of the Merchandising 
Co-operator, which was discontin- 
ued a few months ago, and as 


chief of ad copy service and pub- 
licity departments. 

At a meeting of the officers and 
directors of the Advertising Ciub 
of Louisville at the residence of 
G. M. Lewis, president of the club, 
“he best of wishes were extended 
to Mr. Orr upon the eve of his 
departure for Orlando as well as 
expressions of regret upon his 
leaving Louisville. 

(Mr. Orr began his career as a 
reporter on the Jacksonville, Ill., 
Herald. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the A’ssociated Adver- 
tising (Clubs of the World, aided 
in the organization of many local 
advertising clubs, and held various 
executive positions with advertising 


groups. (He has been advertising 
manager of leading retail firms 
n various cities, and has been 


publicity director of the Washing- 
ton Herald, Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald and the Pittsburg Post and Sun. 

‘He became ad copy and promo- 
tion chief of the Louisville Herald 
‘n 1921, and later of tne Louisville 
Herald-Post. 


To Honor Foreign Journalists. 


Delegates to the Pan-Atmerican 
Congress of Journalists, to be held 
April 7 to 13 in Washingiton, will 
be entertained whlile in New York 
by a Reception Committee of the 
Pan-American Society of the United 
States. At a meeting of the com- 
mittee Thursday 1t was announced 
that a luncheon would be given 
on April 22 in India House for 
the delegates. Nineteen South 
American countries would be rep- 
resented, it was said, with ninety- 
one delegates. iS. Malilet-Prevost, 
president of the Pan-American So- 
ciety, presided. 


California Editors Dine. 

Editors and publishers of the 
South San Joaquin Valley gathered 
at Visalia, Call, recently and en- 
joyed a Spanish dinner. J. E. 
Richmond, publisher of the Han- 
ford Daily Sentinel, presided over 
‘he gathering. Others present in- 
cluded W. S. Clawson, Exeter 
‘Sun; Earle R. Clemens, Terra 
Bella News; John R. Locke, Din- 
uba ‘Sentinel; J. Jacobson, Dinuba 
Aidvocaite; M. M. Maddox, Vis- 
alia Times; H. V. Alexander, 
Pixley Enterprise; J. R. Gould, 
Strathmore Sentinel. 


WEDDING BELLS 


iChartes A. Parker, feature writ- 
er of the Boston Traveler, married 
Miss Julia S. O'Connor of Med- 
ford, Mass., at Boston. 


Mrs. Lela Hazelhurst, editor of 
the Belle Mountain, Nev., Scout, 
.d Henry Boyd have married. 
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OQOMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


63 PARK ROW 
NHW YORK CITY 


Albany 
Knickerbocker 
Press 


has taken on both our 
Cross-Word and 


Junior Puzzles 


“THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
Baltimore, Md. 


* Americas Lartost Circulation, 
Building Organization 
» BESqsCOU 


Third Enid Paper. 


The establishment of a third 
daily newspaper in Enid, Okla., 
was indicated at Oklahoma City 
when a charter was granted to the 
Enid Daily Times Publishing Co. 
with. a capital stock of $50,000. 
Incorporators include .Paul R. 
Haunstein, W. T. Whitlock and 
Kmanuel Feil, all of Enid. It is 
reported that the paper wil be an 
afliternoon daily, and that it will 
be independent in politics. Daily 
palpers are now published in Enid 
are the Eagle and tthe News, both 
owner and operated by M. C. 
Garber. 


Becomes a Daily. 


The Hawthorne, Cal., American 
has advanced from the weekly to 
the alfternoon daily field. Albert 
Gilbert is editor and manager of 
the new daily. 


Trade-at-Home Service 


Wanted GOOD TRADE.-at- 
HOME service, suitable for adv. 
campaign for merchants, city of 
16,000. Send samples and rates 
(no salesmen) to G. E. Campbell, 
Daily Item, Wakefield, Mass. 


The Syndicate Man 


THE CONTACT PorntT OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FORCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD. 


Rejecting offers from five other 
syndicates and a magazine, the in- 
imitable Milt (Gross, Yiddish dialect 
writer, has signed a five-year con- 
tract with the New York World 
and the World Syndicate. 


‘Norman E. Brown, sports edi- 
tor of tthe Central Press, Cleve- 
Jand, has been assigned to Florida 
to cover sporting events there. 


Tihe American flapper, that most 
absorbingly interesting and wholly 
characteristic creation of the times 
we live in, is the theme of What 
About Sally? a new feature which 
will be ready for release to news- 
papers on April 19 by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. 

Tt is believed that because What 
About Sally? sets forth the un- 
comprising truth about “the young- 
er generation,’ mirroring its faults 
and virtues just las the writer has 
found ‘them, the feature will prove 
of gripping interest to newspaper 
readers. It tells the whole story 
of headlong youth of today, -re- 
vealing a series of amazing facts 
about the almost incredible pace 
which youth has set for itself, and 
describing the drinking and “pet- 
ting,” the wild motor riding and all 
night dancing that is the rule 
much more than the exception in 
American communities everywhere. 

The writer of the feature is a 
woman of national reputation who 
has presented her material in a 
series of letters written by a typi- 
cal girl off the times to her closest 
“sir? friend,” and in a series of 
extracts from the diary of the 
virl’s mother who day by day 
-ecords her harrowed feelings and 
hellplessness ‘to prevent what is going 
n. No phase of the shadowing 
mother-daughter problem of today 
‘as been left out or glossed over. 
That About Sally? tells the whole 
truth. 

What About Sally? mirrors the 
extraordinary conditions which are 
found in Amberiican school and 
college life and which are the de- 
apair of educators and parents. It 
shows tthe viewpoint so often met 
‘n the “young intelligentsia” with 
their scorn of convention and tra- 
dition, and their determination to 
wring from life all that it holds 
of “living” and gayety and free- 
dom. Jt ex'pllains—for those among 
‘ts readers who have the responsi- 
bility but lack of knowledge— 
vhat all parents and guardians are 
faced with, and how far they are 
culpable themselves for the con- 
ditions which confront them with 
inexorable gravity. 

The writer of What Ahaut Sally? 
roints out too that “feminism” and 
‘he old fashioned conventions that 
held and irked her, has largely 
produced the problem which is the 
zreatest womanhood has ever had 
to consider. Women readers are 
asked to face the fact that in ban- 
ishing the chaperon and the chiv- 


alrous traditions and the amenities 
which once hedged growr:ng girls, 
womankind destroyed some of her 
surest safeguards—and are in turn 
asked what new social machinery 
they will propose to replace the old 
onder, and secure ifor the growing 
generation the protection that it 
must have to survive. 

What About Sally? will be re- 
leased for publication six days a 
week and will be continued for a 
sufficient numlber of months to ex- 
haust the subject it deals with. 


King Features Syndicate Writer Is 
Short Story Prize Winner. 


Winifred Van Duzer nationally 
known newspaper 
been awarded tthe 


feature writer, 


has Columbia 


Faculty Prize for the best short 
story of the year. 

[Miss Van Duzer is a_ special 
writer for King Features Syndi- 
cate of New York, and a serial 
novel from her pen, Fhe Good Bad 
Girl, will soon be distributed to 
newspapers throughout the country 
by this syndicate. 

The short story award was an- 
nounced by Dorothy Scarborough, 
who conducts the Columbia course 
in short story writing. It was in 
connection with her work in this 
dlass that Miss Van Duzer wrote 
An Incredible Experience, a ghost 
story, which wins this year’s prize. 

The prize is to be awarded 
through the Columbia faculty, in 
behalf of the G. W. Sterns ad- 
vertising agency. The story will 
appear in the Sample Case Maga- 
zine, published by this agency. 


Brilliant 


New Daily Sport Cartoon by 


the latest sensation in that 
field— 

Will Gould 
Ready now for _ international 


release through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 


feature appearing 
1n print 


6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Newspaper Man Dies At 


Age of 76. 

(Col. R. M. Johnston, seventy- 
six, veteran Houston newspaper 
man and at one time an important 
factor in Democratic political cir- 
cles, died at a hospital at Houston. 
He had been ill several months. 

‘Col. Johnston was appointed ‘to 
the United States Senate in 1913 
on the resignation of Senator Jos- 
eph Weldon Bailey of Texas. For 
years he was editor in chief and 
president of the Houston Post. 

He retired from active work in 
1919, but remained as a member 
of the board of directors of the 
‘Post wntil the consolidation of that 
yaper with the Houston Dispatch in 
1924. At his death the was a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Houston Dispatch. 

Col. Johnston was a native of 
Georgia. He began his newspaper 
career in a printing shop in ‘his 
home state. He was a veteran of 
the Confederate Army and at one 
time vice-president of the Associ- 
ated Press. 


Texas 


Joins Representative. 


Richard W. Read, formerly 
with the American Sugar Co. of 


Boston, has joined Sweeney & 
Price, Boston publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


FROM OLD ENGLAND! 


If you require any Articles, Reports, 
or Statistics concerning the U. K. and 
Europe, write to THOMAS J. STOB- 
ART, Trade Journalist, 816 Ivydale Rd., 
London, S. E. 15, England. 
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For a ie” 


TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 

COMPANY 
Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los Angeles Richmond 


Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Type the Best. 
incAny Case 


Se 


The Non-Partisanship of the For- 
eign Language Press. 
By Harry E. Lewis, 


Justice of the Supreme Court, 
New York State. 


You have submitted to me the 
question of the advisability of the 
continuance of a foreign rangmage 
press in this country. 

Alll will agree that any paper, no 
matter in what language printed, is 
of value provided it is not inimical 
to ‘the interests of our country and 
is of value to its readers. 

I am of the opinion that such 
papers should be non-partisan on all 
issues, incomporating all the views 
possible, in order that the readers 
may determine what course or 

attitude to pursue. 

It should reflect rather than cre- 
ate sentiment. If ‘both sides of 
the questions are fairly represented 
the paper will be educational and 
give to the reader the opportunity 
for determination rather than fol- 
low the sentiment created by the 
writer or editor. 

Tihe suggestion that the editorials 
be translated and printed in parallel 
columns jis advisable. If it has 
no other benefit it wotld aid in 
developing English reading, which 
is important. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
* old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


|e OR aiiles 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


BITES DOG” 
YARN. 


How Some Leading Pa- 
pers Might 
Do It! 


The late Lord Northcliffe once 
sa'd that if a dog bit a man it was 
not worth while mentioning in a 
newspaper, but if a man bit a 
tog it was a good news story. 
Very well, let us suppose that a 
~an has bitten a dog. How 
should jit be written up? Here are 


some styles to choose from, sug- 
gested by the Australasian Jour- 
nalist : 

The Times, London: Incident 
Tenored. 

Daily Mail, London: A vicious 


attack was made yesterday on what 
is stated to be a grand old British 
bulldog by a person known to be 
connected with an infamous or- 
sanization which receives its orders 
from Moscow. The man’s name 
was Angus MioPherson. 

Daily Express, London: A so- 
ciety romanice was revealed in 
Bond-street yesterday when Mr. 
Angus .MoPherson, second son of 
the fourth gardener at Cragmossie, 
the famous Highiland estate of 
Lord Henry Mossie, brother of the 
Garele of MiacGargle, bit a Pekin- 
ese dog belong to the Honorable 
Muriel MacGargle. The butler 
at Cragimossie, interviewed late last 
night by the Daily Express Atber- 
deen correspondent, revealed that 
the Honorable Muriel MacGarele, 
who is engaged to Captain Glaxo 
Egeforth, of the Coldstream Guards, 
instructed Mr. MicPherson to wash 
the dog. The villagers at Crag- 
mossie state that neither man nor 
dog have been the same since. 

Paris Soir: The Engilish, are they 
mad? Once more we find ourselves 
compelled to describe our friends 
across the Sleeve as incomprehen 
sible. M. Ingus MaPhisson has 
hitten a dog in the boulevard 


Bond. ‘What a curious! 
‘The Herald, New York: 
EXTRAIORDINARY DEFI 
HANDED PEKINESE CANINE 
OQLUBMAN BFFORE BOND 
STREET (LONDON, ENG.), 
RUBBERNECKS. 


MATTIER FOR POLICE, OPINES 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
“7” DIVISION’ POLICE 
JUDKINS. 

London, Eng., Feb. 29 
(By Special Leased Wire) 
Yesterday a man named McPher- 
son bit a dog in Bond street, Lon- 
don, Eng. The Pekinese refuses 
to make a statement. 
(New York Herald-Tribune—St. 
Louis Clarion—Oshkosh — Peoria 
Demlocrat—Plain Speaker—Press 
Association Special Service. Copy- 
right in U.S.A. Canadian rights 
exclusive to Minnewaska Globe, 
Ont. ) 


PRINTING A “MAN | Hoe Combined Saw Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


This Machine combines 
the advantages of the Hoe 
Pedestal Saw Table and the 
Hoe Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 
Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 
heavy cutting on Zinc or Copper. 
The Hoe Patented Mono-Rail prin- 
ciple allows the Operator to follow 
the work beyond the Cutter Head 
permitting more speed and greater 
accuracy in trimming Wood or 
Metal Blocks of varied sizes. 


If It's a Hoe, It’s the Best. 
R. HOE & CO., INc. 504-520 Grand St., N.Y. City 


7 South Dearborn Street, Also at 


7 Water Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. DUNELLEN, N. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Tribune, Chicago: 

BLOOD FEUD BREAKS OUR 
IN LONDON SOCIETY 
THRUFARE. 

FIERQE RIOTS BRING SQUADS 


‘on to have 'the verdict set aside is 
Yased upon the claim that no malice 
‘vas proved by the plaintiff. 


OF POLICE” AT RUSH. 
“A LITTLE PRIVATE WAR. 
SAVE THE WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN,” GASPS DYING 
VICTIM AS AMBULANICE 
RUSHES HIM TO HOSPITAL. 
(From Our Special Correspondent : 

Elexir Q. Splash. ) 

(‘Cable as received in Chicago— 
“Man bit dog pad splash.”) 

Sydney Morning Herald: A man 
bit a dog in Bond street, London, 
last year. 

(Other foreign news on page 8. 
Classified advertisements on pp. 1, 
Deo 04 ON One Ome LOm tlic eel 2k )—— 
NewS. 


Ansonia, Ct., Sentinel Loses In a 
Libel Suit. 


Plans for N.E.A. Meeting Now 


Under Way. 
Elaborate plans are now being 
made for the entertainment of 


more than 1,000 newspaper editors 
yf ‘the country, who will attend the 
‘orty-first annual convention of the 


National Editorial Association to 
be lheld at Los Angeles, June 30, 
July 1 and 2. 

The delegates will be taken on 
a two weeks’ 'tour of Southern 
California, following ithe three-day 


session in Los Angeles. 

At least three governors are ex- 
ected 'to attend the ‘convention, 
tentative acceptances hvaing been 
received from Governor Christen- 
sen, Minnesota; Governor Byrd, 
Virginia, and Governor Richard- 


affidavit was quoted in which Attor- 


son, ‘California. 

In an action against tthe Emerson 
Bros., Inc., publishers of the An- 
sonia, Ct., Evening Sentinel, claim- 
ing damaiges of $25,000 for alleged 
libel, Attorney Anthony E. Corsel- 
lo of that icity was awarded $500 
hy a sulperior court juny at New 
Haven, county seat, late last week 
Because of the issues involved, 
trial and outcome of the case has 
attracted wide interest in South- 
ern New England newspaper and 
legal circles. ‘Counsel for defend- 
ants has filed a motion ‘to have the 
verdict set aside, contending the 
award was contrary to the law and 
‘he evidence. The motion will be 
ngued before Superior Court Judge 
Newell Jennings, who was on the 
bench at tthe jury trial, soon. If 
not igranted, it was inferred at 
time the motion was filed, the case 
will ‘be appealed to Connecticut 
Sulpreme Court. 

Plaintiff's action was based upon 
an article published in the Sentinel 
several months ago, wherein an 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “‘follow-up” pressure 
exertedduringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


ney Corselllo was accused of having 
secured a false affidavit previously 
‘4 the case involved. Defendant 
counsel contended the quotation in 
question was a proper piece of 
news and was sorinted without mal- 
‘ce or intent to injure the plaintiff 
or his professional standing. Mo- 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a lime. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line. 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


Sale—Business 
5 words 


single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Opportunities— 
to a line 


For Quick 
Results use 
THE FourRTH 
ESTATE 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 


408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


At your service, THE [MPROVE 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching arch: 
tects, engineers and dealers through 
out the Northwest. 2,600 circulation 
and growing constantly. Our subscrip 
tion list is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building .ojects, five leads 
for salesmen. $60 2 year. WESTERN 
PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE 
first class clipping service for trade 
papers and individuals. Write us a 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


BUSINESS. OPPORTUNITIES 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
85% inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 
J: Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. 


1926 Almanac of Dallas News Has 
Interesting Features. 


\iany new features are included 
in the 1926 volume of the Texas 


Almanac and State Industrial 
Guide, published by the Dallas 
Morning News, which has just 
come from. the press, It 1s a 
more compact volume than the 
edition of 1925. The more basic 
information is condensed and 
brought up to date and there is 


in addition more than 250 pages 
of entirely new matter. 

One of the features of the 
Texas Almanac this year is the 


full text of the Texas Constitution, 
with all amended sections indi- 
cated by bilackface type, and with 
footnotes giving dates of all amend- 
and explaining all changes 
‘hat have been made since the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution. 
Another feature of the Almanac 
is a section devoted to brief arti- 


SITUATIGNS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor 


After eight years behind city, 
wire and editor’s desk, am now 
about to leave managing editorship 
of daily in metropolitan area. 
University graduate, linguist, 35 
years old, married, experience cov- 
ers all branches newspaper and 
publishing business. Box 7749, 
care THE FourtH EstaTE. 


Circulation Manager 


new employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 


change. A-1l reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7758, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Business Manager 


Sixteen years in newspaper field, 
last two vears as business man- 
ager, desires position where energy 
and hard work are appreciated. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Now employed. Box 7734, care 
THe Fourtu Estate, 


Circulation Manager 


Twenty years’ experience on large 
and small dailies. Best references. 
Box 7748, care THE FourtH 
ESTATE. 


Editorial Man 


Experienced editorial man _hold- 
ing responsible position with na- 
tionally known weekly desires to 
make change. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 7750, care 
THE FourtH ESTATE. 


cles on the 576 principal cities and 
towns of Texas and including all 
places listed by the last United 
States Census or having as many 
as forty listed business houses in 
the. 1925 lists of the chief commer- 
cial rating concerns. Chapters on 
agriculture, minerals, live stock, 
‘ducation, ‘highways, banking, in- 
surance, Sita'te finances, etc., are 
fully revised and brought up to 
daite and there is in addition more 
than 250 pages of entirely new mat- 
Lety 

One of the features of the Texas 
Almanac this year is the full text 
of ithe Texas Constitution, with all 
amended sections indicated by 
blackface type, and with  foot- 
notes giving dates of all amend- 
ments and explaining all changes 
that have been made since the 
adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion. 

Another feature of the Almanac 
‘s a seation devoted to brief arti- 
cles on the 576 principal cities and 


News Room Assistant 


Wanted—place as general edi- 
torial assistant on high-grade daily 
by all-around newspaperman with 
15 years’ experience; age 83; 
capable alike on writing, desk 
work, make-up, handling a_ staff, 
planning and _ public _ relations; 
not seeking cinch or sinecure but 
man’s size job where hard work 
counts. Please address Box 7747, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE, 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 
Write Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE, 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 


with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and _ circulation. 
Address Box 7757, care THE 


FourtH ESTATE. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


towns of Temas and including all 
nilaces listed by the last United 
tates Census or having as many 
as forty listed business houses in 
the 1925 lists of the chief commer- 
cial rating concerns. Chapters on 
agriculture, minerals, live stock, 
education, ‘highways, banking,  in- 
surance, state. finances. etc., are 
fully revised and brought wp to 
date. 

There is a complete list of all 
‘tate officials, boards and com- 
missions, giving names of office 
holders, salaries, lengths of terms, 
manner of selection for office and 
date of -founding of office. There 
are allso lists of all county officials 
and the mayors of more than. 400 
of the principal cities and towns of 
the state. 


Opens Toronto Office. 

The Federal A'dvertising Agency, 
Hamilton, Ont., has opened an 
office at Toronto under the man- 
agement of A. L. Robertson. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Cartoonist 


All around sketch artist. One 
column comics, caricatures and 
comic strips. Able to do editorial 
cartoons, seeks connection with 
reliable newspaper. Write for 
samples. Address Box 7754, care 
Tue FourtH Estate. 


Circulation Manager 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds and_ retains’ circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. Box 7755, care THE 


FourtH Estate. 


HELP WANTED 


Editorial, Advertising 
and Circulation men 


A new daily in a large city In 
the middle west 1s in need of 
editorial, advertising and circulation 
men. A splendid opportunity for 
capable newspaper men and wo- 
men. Give complete details re- 
garding yourself, salary expected 
and references from former em- 
ployes, in first letter. Address 
Box 7746, care Tue FourtH 
EstTaTE. 


New Press for Cleveland News’ 


New Home. 

The first ‘half of the 15 Cylinder 
Universal-Unit multi-color press of 
the Cleveland News has been ship- 
ped from the New York works of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc. The multi- 
color press will be erected along- 
side the Mammoth 20-Unit Super- 
speed Press in the pressroom of 
the new home of the News at 
Superior avenue, N. E., and East 
2st street. 

As the new black presses of the 
News will have underneath oli 
‘eeds, the multi-color press has 
been arranged so that the printing 
units are in paper-roll room and 
the folders on the pressroom floor 
making all deliveries on the same 
level. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, re- 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- population. 
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EVENING NEWSPAPER 


in New England City of 150,000 

Making profits. Can 

be largely improved. Price $200,000, 
$50,000 cash, balance on terms. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


J. CRAWFORD JOHNSON, 
for ithirty-six years a newspaper 
man at Norristown, Pa., and also 
clerk of ‘county courts and chair- 
man of the Montgomery County 
Republican Committee, died after 
six days’ illness. 


CAPTAIN ASHLEY BROWN, 
veteran newspaper man of Oluc 
and for 30 years connected wits 
the Dayton Journal, is dead at tue 
hospitial of the Soldiers’ Home a: 
Danville, Ill. He was was 85 yeats 
of age. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
a member of the stamping depar:- 
ment of the New York World, diec 
in New York on February 26. He 
was the New York World for 27 
years. 


EDWARD C. GERE, aged 69, 
managing editor of the Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Daily Hampshire Ga- 
zette, died at his home at North- 
ampton Tuesday after an 1sness of 
seven weeks with valvular heart 
trouble. Mr. Gere had been con- 


- nected with the newspaper for more 


than 40 years, begining work as a 
typesetter when it was issued as a 
weekly. He was a trustee of the 
Northampton State Hospital for the 
past eight years and had served 
two terms in the city council. 


JOHN O. KUHN, aged 57, a 
member of the composing room 
staff of the Portland, Ore., Tele- 
gram, has passed away. He had 
worked on the Telegram and pre- 
viously on the Oregonian for many 
years. At one time he was a 
reporter and editorial writer for the 
Oregonian, but had spent the last 
(15 years in the editorial depart- 
ments. He was also employed by 
the old Sun. 


es 


Course in News-Writing Begun at 


Wilmington High School. 


Designed to benefit students in- 
terested in journalism, a course in 
news-writing has been established 
at the Wilmington, Del., High 
School, under the direction of Miss 
Mary C. Dennison. This is the 
first time anything of this sort has 
been attempted in Wilmington. The 
dlass starts with 12 pupils. The 
members of the class are to prepare 
copy, just as if they were doing 
it for a newspaper, chiefly concern- 
ing matters of school interest. The 
best of this copy—that containing 
new news—will be offered to the 
city newspapers. 


THE FourtTH ESTATE 
DN a a 


EDITOR HITS AT 
GOOD-OLD-DAYS 
COMPLEX. 


Why Think that Each 
Era Is Worse Than 
the One Before? 


The Pittsburg Press recently ran 
an editorial on its first page, headed 
“A Confession,’ which should pro- 
vide food for thought to every 
newspaper editor. 

The editorial, which comments on 
the present newspaper habit of 
lambasting the younger generation, 
reads in part as follows: 

Ewer since Isaiath’s time, and, we 
are willing to bet, before, even 
back unito the day when the Prote 
ran away with the Plasm, the world 
has been gioing to hell, and accord- 
ing to the Isaiah, each era is 
worse than those that went before. 

It’s all a part of the good-old- 
days complex. 

Life always looks sweeter, clean- 
er and more reposeful, when viewed 
through the mellow mists of time. 
We in our day have witnessed our 
share of change. Our lives, we 
might say, have spanned the limb- 


to-leg era. We ‘have seen, figura- 
tively if not literally, the teddy- 


bear chase out the petticoat, corset- 
making join. the innumerable cara- 
van of lost arts, and cotton sitiock- 
‘ngs for sheltered calves go where 
the woodbine twineth. The lowly 
cigaret, which in our childhood 
was popularly reputed to have been 
fashioned, for those degenerates 
suicidally inclined, from cigar butts 
rescued from the gutter, has at- 
‘ained a place of respectability not 
only among men, but, like the bal; 
lot, now boasts the single standard. 
The flask has succeeded the stein— 
and so on. 

Now what we are gettting at is 
this :— 

Frequently 
anicy apipears 


Isaiahical tend- 
this newspaper 


an 
in 


Sn es eee = 


and other public prints. The in- 
ference being that the daughters 
of Zion are ‘haughtier than of 
yore. And this, directed especially 
against youth. References, unsup- 
ported by proof, to immorality in 
the high school, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Now we are not sure the world 
is any better than it was in 
Isaiah’s time, because we weren't 
in a position to. observe personally 
what was going on then. But we 
are willing to bet it’s no worse. 
We are convinced that there has 
been no boom in sin. Yet we as 
newspaper editors have been in- 
clined to join the world-old game 
of viewing with alarm the present 
and pointing with pride to the past. 

And we imagine that if we were 
an average, self-respecting high 
school or college boy or girl 
we'd get tired of reading a news- 
paper full of innuendo about how 
rotten we are. 

Hence, we intend to check up 
on ourselves, on this point; ask 
ourselves whether we are living up 
with our times; and intend to 
give the present youthful genera- 
tion its due, as we expected it in 
our own adolescent days. 


Press View Is Asked on Party's 
Policies. 
Representatives of Democratic 


newspapers throughout Pennsylvania 

will assist in determining the poli- 
cies of the state democracy, accord- 
ing to a call issued by Chairman 
John H. Bigelow for a meeting 
of the state committee at Phila- 
delphia, March 13. 

“To the meeting of the state 
committee,” said Bigelow, “I will 
invite newspapers of the Democrat- 
ic newspapers of the State and 
shall ask and solicit their views on 
all of the questions that arise. 
The journalistic point of view 1s 
always worthy of serious considera- 
tion and the influence of the press 
is most powerlful. 

“From out of all this discussion 
I trust that there will evolve an 
understanding which will be accept- 
able to every Democrat wno re- 
gards party principles paramount.” 


Be Sure It’s “Henry ’”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded vy Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the 


LaSzeotenetne 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 


ma FLL ET 


1G 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole 
‘yY In newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and productiow: 
problems. 


8. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


20 West 42d Street 


\ 


New Yorks 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, author of 
Louder Please! The Autobiography 
of a Deaf Man, has been awarded 
‘he annual Edward W. Bok gold 
medal for distinguished personal 
service in adivertising. The award 
was announiced iby the Dean of the 
Harvard lbusiness school, for Mr. 
Calkins’ “pioneering efforts in rais- 
‘ng ithe standard, both of ithe plan- 
ning and execution of advertising, 
for his integrity in the jprofession, 
and for his unselfish devotion to 
ne young men with whom he came 
‘m contact.” He was the «unani- 
mous choice of the jury of award. 
Mr. Calkins is ‘president of Calkins 
& Holliden, Inc., New York 2dver- 
tising lagenicy. Many interesting 
sidelights on advertising as a \pro- 
fession are given in this autobiog- 
raphy, Louder Please! Although 
he ‘has been deaf since early child- 
hood, jt is very evident that his 
deafness was no obstacle to success. 


John Olyde Oswald, president of 


the International Benjamin Frank- 
lin Society, at the reecnt annual 
meeting of that body, referred to 


The Religion of Benjamin I’ranklin 
by James Madison Stifler, lately 
published by Appleton, as “the 
most notable bit of Frankliniana 
of ithe past ear.” This is the 
book ‘which has aroused much 
discussion within recent weeks be- 
cause of ithe new light its material 
throws upon such often contested 
noints as Franklin’s personal re- 
ligious comvictions, ‘the icircum- 
stances surrounding the birth of 
his son (ithowght by some to be 
his natural son), and the fre- 
quently debated form of the epi- 
taiph left by ‘him for his owm 
srave, but not as yet placed there, 
due to continuous dissension con- 
cerning it. 


SO 


The MacMillon Company is soom 
to publish Italy Under Mussolim, 
by William Bolitho, author of 
Leviathan and special writer for 
the New York World. Mr. 
Bolitho sees Mussolini as a “So- 
cialist boss,” who by this shrewdness. 
and magnetic personality has made 
himself dictator and “robbed his. 


country of liberty and all that 
makes fife in common worth 
while.” 
Installing New Press. 
Tihe Otcala, Fila., Times is in- 


‘alling a new pres purchased fron» 


i R. Hoe & Co.. Inc.. New York. 
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e The @ 
Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News city cir- 
culation (week days only) ex- 
ceeds that of the Sunday paper 
by several thousands. The pub- 
lic has a choice of three In- 
dianapolis newspapers on week 
days, while only one is offered 
them on Sunday. Reader pref- 
erence insures results. 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation than 
any other Syracuse paper. It covers 
Syracuse and surrounding territory 
dike a blanket. 

Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Inc 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detrot 


In ALLENTOWN 


they say 
SPUT ATOIN (THE, CA LL: 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 
National [Representative : 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


BELOVED WIFE OF 
F. J. RUNDE DIES. 


(Continued from Fourth Page> 


conceiving the idea of “Victory 
Day” and other observances which 
have increased the use of news- 
paper spiace. 

His countless friends in the 
newspaper and advertising fields in 
New York were deeply moved at 
the news of Mrs. Runde’s death, 
and extended their sincere con- 
dolences. The staff of THE FourtH 
ESTATE cannot possibly express its 


deep sympathy in Mr. Runde’s 
grief. Mrs. Runde was an oc- 
casional visitor to THE FourtH 


EstTaTE offices, and on those -occa- 
‘sions ‘her chanm and good humor 
were captivating. She will be 
greatly missed by all who had the 
fortune to know her. 

Mrs. Runde’s funeral will be held 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. Hugh 
H. Tweedy, a Ohristian Science 
reader, officiates. Solos will be 
sung by Mr. McDonald, famous 
Yonkers baritone. Interment will 
Ny in Greenwood Cemetery, Brook- 
yn. 


Standard Union One Cent. 


The daily and Sunday news stand 
price ef the Brooklyn Standard 
Uniew %as been reduced from two 
eenfl) *2 one 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 

FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book 
Bldg., Detroit—Accounts © of Morse 
Chain Co., Ithaca, New York, and the 
Detroit City Gas Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

CROOK . ADV. AGENCY, Kirby 
Bldg., Dallas—Placing newspaper cam- 


paign throughout the United States (ex- 
cept New England) for the Walker 
Products Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


BAUERLEIN, INC., Hibernia Bank 
Bldg., New Orleans—Using newspapers 
for the Canal Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 


CRAMER KRASSELT CO., 354 Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee—Account of 
Maytag Co., Newton, Ia. 


JOHN F. HUNT ADV. AGENCY, 


28 S. Main St., Mechanicsburg, O.— 
Using selected newspapers for Sorbol 
Co., Mechanicsburg, O. 

Ms 5A. 7 WOODBURY, VADV.. COL 


Dwight Bldg., Kansas City—Sending 
orders to selected newspapers for Schuy- 
ler Hotel. 


TRANSOM AGENCY, INC., 637 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Account of 
Bell Perfume Co., Chicago. 


HERBERT B. CARPENTER CO., 
302 N. Texas Bldg., Dallas—Using sel- 


ected newspapers for Dallas Wholesale 
Merchants. 

BUTLER ADVERTISING CO., 36 
W.: Gay St., Columbus, O.—Placing 


copy in selected newspapers for World’s 
Medicine Co. 


NORRIS-PATTERSON, LTD., 105 
Bond St., Toronto, Ont., Canada—Will 


soon place a campaign in newspapers 
for the Taplin Natural Tread Shoes, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


IRWIN, KEELAN & STERCK, INC., 
lst National Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
—Using newspapers in selected sections 
for Marshall, Mich. 


“Clean Books” Measure to Be Put 
to Vote Again. 


The annual “clean books” bill 
hearing before the joint codes com- 
mittees of the legislature, which in 
recent years has vied with hearings 
on the state prohibition enforce- 
ment bills from the standpoint of 
popular interest, will be held this 
year on the afternoon of March 16, 
Senator Martin J. Kennedy, Demo- 
crat, of New York, upper house 
sponsor of ithe measure, has an- 
nounced. Assemblyman Alexander 
H. Garnjost, Republican, of West- 
chester, introduced the bill in the 
lower house. 

Senator Kennedy said that he be- 
lieves this year’s hearing on the 
measure will be well attended by 
representatives of religious and 
civic organizaltions and indivdiuals 
who shave supported similar legis- 
lation in the past. Since introduc- 
tion of the measure he nas been 
exiplaiffing it at meetings of civic 
onganizations in the metropolitan 
district and thas been assured of 
their stupport. 

Senator William L. Love, Demo- 
crat, of Kings, who introduced the 
“clean books” bill last year, declined 
to sponsor it this year on the 
ground that its provisions already 
were covered in the penal law pro- 
hibiting public display of obscenity 
and indecency. 


A 


a 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


Fred L. Hayman has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the 
Robbins & Pearson Co., Columbus 
advertising agency. John J. Beck, 
Columbus advertising man, has al- 
so become associated with the 
Robbins & Pearson organization as 
account executive. 


Frank Bird, formerly advertising 
manager of ‘trade journals pub- 
lished in Vancomver, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
the Vancouver Star. 


Herbert Brown, for three years 
‘n the advertising department of the 
Yakima, Wash., Daily Republic, is 
now with the Vancouver, Wash., 
Evening Columbian. 


Frederick Sale, formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Birmingham 
Post, has become manager in charge 
of local, national and classified ad- 
vertising of the Greenville, S. C.. 
Daily Piedmont. 


William Elttel has 
classified staff of ‘the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


the 
Pal 


joined 


Se 


A traversty on the advertising 
business and iits troubles, entitled 
“The Serious Side of Being Funny,” 
lwas presented by a group of New 
York advertising men _ recently 
lat the banquet of the Bridgeport, 
(Ot., Advertising Club at Lehmann’s 
shore house. 


™ve past presidents of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club debated, 
-t the regular Biltmore Hotel 
‘uncheon of that organization— 
“Resolved—that Price Fixing by 
he Manufacturer is Beneficial.” 


Mats Should be Properly Protected 
When Mailed. 


Epitor THE FourtTH ESTATE. 

I believe it will be greatly to 
the interest of national advertisers, 
advertising agenicies, and the puh- 
lishing ‘fraternity wm general, if [ 
offer ithe suggestion that mats be 
mailed properly protected with card- 
board or some substance. Since 
the first of the year, we have re- 
ceived only one mat from an ad- 
vertising agency that thas not been 
at ‘least cracked and, as a rule, 
they are generally so badly dam- 
aged in the mails that it is im- 
possible to make wood casts from 
them. 

This is particularly true in the 


case of the large mats running 
to ifivestcolumn size, but even the 
small ones do not seem to be 


immune from rough handling. As 
this letter is being written, I have 
before me a five-column mat whose 
protecting cardboard was mot only 
as of heavy weight as tne mat it- 
self. The result is several cracks 
are across the fact of ‘the mat, a 
corner is missing, and an important 
price figure is obliterated. 

Until such time as the mailers 
of these mats properly protect 
them wilth heavy cardboard on both 
sides, they must expect poor re- 
sults. This exiperience is not com- 


LOS ANGELES 
California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending 

Sept: 30; 1925. o:. 2.65 181,785 daily 
Septs0 719242 re. eraette 174,280 daily 


Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 
It Covers THE Firtp COMPHLETELY 
Representatives : 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. Y. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Circulation 


JUS 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
ck second paper by 
30%. 


ho Miami Herald 


“Florida's Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Lead In 


fined to this paper as ptblishers 
lsewhere tell the same story, and 
[ am writing this for mutual bene- 
fit 
GARDNER E. CAMPBELL, 
Advertising Manager, 
Wakefield, Mass., Daily Item. 


Advertising Wilmington. 

The Wilmington, Del., Chamber 
of Commerce has just raised a 
special fund of $30,000 for devel- 
pment and advertising purposes in 
the year 1926. A special bureau 
will be created in the chamber to 
look after the development and 
advertising project. William F. 
Metten, publisher of the Wilming- 
‘on Every Evening, heads the move- 
ment as president of the Ohamber 
of Commerce. 


New Press for Chicago Paper. 

The press room of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner is prepared 
for the installation of a new Hoe 
Heavy-Design Unit-Type Double- 
Sextuple Press, arranged as an 
Octuple Quad press with ink pumps. 
The press was shipped from the 
Dunellen Works of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., the second week of 
February. 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 
Gross Circulation Averages 
420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Shecial Representative 
Moarbridge Building, NEW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 


DAILY 
CAPITAL ("tte andha 


heavy circulation in Topeka and 

1O-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


CIRCULATORS TO 
HOLD BIG MEET. 


(Continued from Third Page) 


In the afternoon there will be 
the following interesting ad- 
dresses :| 

“Quality circulation’—Hugh A. 
O'Donnell, assistant business man- 
ager of the New York Times. 

“Sesqui-centennial and the I.C. 
M.A. meeting in Philadelphia in 


TOPEKA 


June’—J. M. Annenberg, Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

“Circulation accounting” — Frank 
O. Williams, Scranton Republican. 
“What circulation value have 
reader interest features ?’—Nelson 
S. Rounsley, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Telegraph. 

“Would a news dealer’s credit 


be a good thing 
manager ?”— 
Wilkes Barre, 


rating exchange 
for the circulation 
Peter A. Golden, 
Pa., Times-Ledger. 

“How can circulation managers 
on competing papers cooperate ?’— 
John H. Miller, Jr., Pittsburg 
Gazette-Tiimes. 

There will be general discussions 
on the following topics: 

SSR: D. solicitation.” 

“Prizes to carriers vs. premiums 
to subscribers.” 

“What value has a radio station 
to the circulation department?” 

lection of officers and directors 
will be held, and a decision will be 
reached as to the next meeting 
plaice. 

The aim of the Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers Association is, 
according to their slogan, “to ex- 
change ideas, assist each other, and 
get better acquainted.” 


Joins Bozeman Chronicle. 


J. E. Huffman, formerly assist- 
ant ad manager of the Billings, 
Mont., Gazette, is now ad manager 
of the Bozeman, Mont., Chronicle. 


FRANK SULLIVAN 
POPS A NEW 
ONE. 


Claims Invention of the 
Newspaper 
Woman! 


The Newspaper Women's Bail 
was held last night in New York, 
and much gayety accompanied the 
event. Prior to the ball, Frank 
Sullivan, the genial numorous 
writer of the New York World, 
let loose a bomlbshell. He claimed 
the invention of the newspaper 
woman ! 

He made his claim in the follow- 
ing article in ithe New York World, 
which appeared early.in the week: 

The newspaper girls are having 
their fourth annual ball at the 
Ritz-Carlton on next Friday eve- 
ning of this year. All those who 
matter ‘will probably attend. It is 
getting so that not to be seen at 
the fourth annual ball of the 
New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club is just simply to—well—not 
be seen at the fourth annual ball 
of tthe New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club. 

This department feels more than 
a littl proud of ‘the success of 
these affairs, and of the success of 
the newspaper woman in general 
because, although it is not generally 
known, we invented the newspaper 
woman. Sitting in Mr. Greeley”s 
office one day in the late spring 
of 1857, we were discussing this 
and ‘that. 

HORACE SCOFFED AT TIP. 

“Mark my words, Horace,” we 
had been saying, “you'll see thé 
time when men will conquer the 
aii 

“Oh, go hull a strawberry,” said 
Mr. Greeley, incredulity writ large 
upon every feature of his fine old 
countenance. 

Then we got to talking about 
how cold and cheerless the old 
‘c'ty room of jthe then Tribune 
(later the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
then the Sporting Gazette and now 
the Skaneaitteles Times-Union) was. 

“What journalism needs,’ we 
said, “is a woman’s loving touch.” 

(Well, sir, you’d have thought 
the old master would have died at 
that. 

“Oth, shucks,” the satd. “That’s a 
good one. Did you ever hear the 
one about the cockney soldier home 
on leave, and he meets * * *” 

“Taweh if you must,’ I went on, 
“but newspaper offices would be 
better off for the refining touch 
of a woman’s hand. They wouldn't 
he stch cold, cheerless places.” 

Just to please me, Mr. Greeley 
tried an experiment. He got Lil- 
lian Russell to come down every 
Jay to the Tribune office. All she 
had to do was smile at the report- 
ers as they wrote their stories. 
The paper’s circulation jumped 
30,000 in a week, and the reporters’ 
circulation was a caution. 

Woman’s place in newspaper 
work was firmly established and 


the next step was to send Nellie 
Bly on her trip around the world. 
Today the newspaper girls are 
shed. No office is 
complete without one, bless them. 
Why, last year Admiral Plunkett 
and his whole staff came to the 
ball. Of course, Admiral Plunkett 
is not a newspaper woman, but lots 
of people go to the ball who aren't, 
such as David Belasco, Charles M. 
Schwab, Col. Michael Friedsam 
and Tex Rickard. 

‘A supper lis to be served and the 
girls would like to have all who 
can bake a cake or bring a salad 
or sometihing. We're bringing a 
dozen biscuits and a quart of al- 
most Bacardi cocktails. 


DO SERIALS DRAW 
READERS? 


(Continued from Fourth Page) 


Still, it is as absura to say that 
fiction does not constitute a field 
for promotion and attract readers 
as it would be to say that it ex- 
cells in that respect over other 
forms of promotional matter. 

FICTION DOES “PULL.” 


Newspaper fiction does “pull.” 
But, in the finial analysis, fiction 
stanids just where any other pro- 
motion -feature stand's—on ite mer- 
“s. The right kind of fiction 
willl not only “go” but it will pro- 
vide the promotion manager with a 
good weapon. Poor fiction will 
“flop” as will any other poor pro- 
motional feature. Tihat’s the com- 
mon sense of the argument. 

Just the same, newspaper fiction, 
no matter what its merits, is hard 
to promote, chiefly because it has 
competitors on every news-stand. 
Every city, no matter its size, has 
fiction readers, so many and no 
w9re. They will read fiction 
wherever they find it— in cheap 
fiction montlhlies of which there are 
‘ores, in book form or in magazine 
serial form. Fiction readers natur- 

turn to these agencies to 
satisfy their appetites. 

lif itheir favorite newspaper comes 
along with a piece of fiction that 
is equally or more satisfying, they’ ll 
read it, instead. 

But the newspaper yarn must ex- 
ceed in novelty, interest and in 
most other directions the myriad 
stories that come from the print- 
ing presses each month by the car- 


load. It’s got to be different, or 
it won't go. You can’t make fic- 
tion readers. Of that I’m con- 
viinced. 


And, as to promoting fiction: 

I said it is hard to promote, and 
it is—unless the story itself sug- 
-asts a ditinct novelty. | Contets, 
circus stunts and tricks seem to have 
no piace in a fiction promotional 
campaign. I have two experi- 
ences, on my own desk, to warrant 
hat assertion: “ mystery story 
with the heroine sentenced to live a 
limited time was handed me to 
“put over.” Besides the usual 
wagon-sides, we hooked up a con- 
test with the story—readers were 
asked to cover the first ten chap- 
ters, then put themselves in the 
heroine’s place. Prizes were ade- 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 


NEWSPAPER 
WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $4 
Specimen Copy Sent Free 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londos 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 
The Julius Mathews Special Ageney 
Boston New York Detroir CHICAG® 


quiate and numerous enough to at- 
tract—$25, I think. With a circu- 
lation of 65,000 we dragged in 300 
replies . 

Following this disappointing ex- 


perience a second story, more of 
the so-called “flapper’ type, was 
laid on my desk. Another con- 


‘est suggested itself, with similar 
prizes and practically the same re- 
sults . 


‘Both stories were good and I 
believe widely read. But evidently 
‘esople were more interested in 


reading them than in solving con- 
woven into them. 

After all, the story must “sell it- 
self” to the reader, rather than be 
“sold.” The cases of two recent 
‘aces of “flapper fiction” seem to: 
bear out ‘that statement. The sto- 
ries themselves were their best 
promotion stunts. Each could be 
localized—made to fit into the city 
of publication. By deleting names 
of ‘streets, parks, railroad stations, 
hotels and other Icoal objects and 
points, editors could make it a 
purely local yarn. Both had 
merit, and both “went over” in 
nearly all cases. 

But not in quite all. At least 
two ‘publishers with whom I talked 
after publication of both were dis- 


appointed and complained they 
failed to “get a kick.” 
But, they both admitted, they 


failed to adapt the yarns to their 
ciies. And thereby they lost 
the real “punch.” 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


eovering one profitable market thor- 
oughly in the one dominant medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON STAR 
Flat rate 22c. 


four other Washington 
papers Total rate Olc. 


(The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 


YORK, An ideal manufacturing 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. labor conditions. 
YOU'D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


HUGE SUMS SPENT 
FOR ADS. 


(Continued from Sixth Page) 


Kellogg Company ......-.e+-- 1,500,000 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co..... 160,000 
Moi Naoeh = (OOy. - Renachadoancsgs 100,000 
Bap sh SB LOS) seers e shells ele wueralels ie 115,000 
Mogul iee IBiqn selene eo nos ea 200,000 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. ...... 550,000 
ibeCaiehe MOtyane  naacad do conar 140,000 
Tehn S Wink assess ves 130,000 
MeevereSrOsy Osman sierelenyeleretsie 1,750,000 
Labrary GBUcea) clea cme eleleie sii 100,000 
AGHie IS AVeLS ae LIC. sie os sensorial. 400,000 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1,750,000 
Lipton, Thomas J. 250,000 
Literary Digest 1,150,000 


Miorillards.s byq COnmeteteccac iret. 1,150,000 
McCall Company Sie~ sak cee 100,000 
Macfadden Publications ...... 1,100,000 
Magnavox CO. e ss iscteeesisiestens 145,000 
Marmola.t Gor) eis eneniserai e161s 400,000 
Marmon Motor Car Co. 280,000 
Maytag Company —.-%.-2600-+- *1,000,000 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. .. 140,000 
Michelin Tires2 Cis sa cictererensce 0 150,000 
Miller Tire & Rubber Co. 100,000 
Nash: MotorsyCo.muterctaterletee cre 's 500,000 
Nationals Carbon (or) icicles. 425,000 
New York Central Lines 400,000 
INicholsont Pulle se tCOnm den creer 50,000 
Normany Products Co. ...... 60,000 
Northern Pacific R. R. ...... 170,000 
Northwestern Yeast Co. ...... 100,000 
Olds Motor Works ....s... *600,000 
@rysce Hosiery. eines reais ce 65,000 
Pacific States Electric Co. 100,000 
Pacific Steamship Co. ........ 135,000 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co... 1,100,000 
PalmOliver «COs weic.c esse levees 700,000 
Paraffine Companies, Inc...... 95,000 
(Parker> “Pen” Gx! © cie.c spate 230,000 
Pathe? = Wiic 2 s contre a ol slaverate 110,000 
Peerless Motor Car Co. ...... 265,000 
Pennsylvania Cement Co..... 50,000 
Pepsodent’ Co.” aeneiesstenaeeieye ve 800,009 
Perfection Stove Co. ........ 100,000 
Philadelphia Storage Battery 

Gastar done oe 175,000 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. . ven. 75,000 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co... 385,000 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 150,000 
Pompeian Laboratories ........ 150,000 
Pond’s) Extract ¢ acest asctenseee 215,000 
Portland Cement Assn......... 350,000 
Postum’ Cereal Co. geen se. es 685,000 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 

CGiaticira Weel h. 5 siteee ne israne 800,000 
Proctor & Gamble Co. ...... 850,000 
@naket” Oats; Coga teas so se 500,000 
Radio Corporation of America 500,000 


Ralston - Pumnay Sissies 110,000 
Reo “Motor Car Coton uaa cies 575,000 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. ...... 700,000 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 150,000 
Royal Typewriter Co. ........ 90,000 
Sar-A-Lee"™ Gow em este ameter 50,000 
Savage -Arms Corp. ./....%. *60,000 
Schilling & = Cons Aveeie etnies 100,000 
Scott’ & Bowne. oponcres esi 175,000 


Searboard Air Line R. R. Co. 100,000 


Sheaffer, W. A. Pen Co. 200,000 
Shell) Cot of (Californiamnrert at 100,000 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ........ 85,000 
Shredded Wheat Co. ........ 500,000 


Silver King Mineral Water Co. 55,000 


Spoke OS  Coocormaocepoos 420,000 
Sloane: (Wi Giclees coctielelners 180,000 
Smith Cos Alfred’ Sas ier heres 125,000 
‘Socony, spuniereai Gone arnt 115,000 
Sonora Phonograph Co. 50,000 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading 

Oi pmee eG be TOO ero mmc OC 300,000 
Southern Railway Co. ...... 200,000 
Squibb; Ele URap ea Ort terse ett 350,000 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 

fornia” aos «aes wave sla erent 750,000 
Standard Oil Company of Indi- 

ana 2: oo3 oe ee 1,275,000 
Standard Oil Company of New 

Jersey, fon. cee meets terete nae 350,000 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co... 300,000 
Stein,, “Act &5 *Coxen eine siematote 100,000 
Straus) Sins WiceGO cme ctetieeeteene 350,000 
Studebaker, Corp. .fiescsets 2,000,000 
Tao: Tea Coj., ” isiceteteterenenetoranee 100,000 
Tide Water Oil Co. .......... 125,000 
Union Oil Co. of California .. 300,000 
Union. Paciticm Rizo Rian ctoetecaiate 500,000 
Us 4S Gypsum Gone eects 50,000 
United States Rubber Co. .... 900,000 
Vacuum Only eCo.oeasene ante 110,000 
Van Ess: (Com (cea taemretdeterets 7 90,000 
Vick i@hemrcally Gory apesteusiclePats 200,000 
Vitamin Flood) Gon ier crereterere 60,000 
Wahsexckanee Whiten. lhe oncian ce don’ 250,000 
Wahl Com ators tater oie aretsteiomers 250,000 
Waitt? & "Bond? wa ccctes eves ete 125,000 
Warner Bros. Pictures ...... 500,000 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 

COs sa ee of seareete lovey are ererenarenepelete 500,000 
Wihite Con, ost cnaetarsterd acianene 200,000 
White Rock Mineral Springs .. 120,000 
Willard Storage Battery Co... 130,000 
Williams, J. Be. Comes ease 50,000 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 

Corps is data estasetec eros 200,000 
Williamson Candy" (Cowan asus 100,000 
Winslow Boiler & Engineering 

CO .2o ydieretecs ters pee eons 125,000 
Wrigley, William, Jr. & Co... 1,250,000 


* Includes ‘dealer advertising. 


Pennsylvania Editor Dies at the 


Age of 74. 

Franklin Sansom, for more than 
40 years editor and publisher of 
the Indiana, Pa., Democrat, died 
at his home after a lingering ill- 
ness that was terminated by an 
attack of pneumonia. 

Until a few years ago Sanson 
had been the most active and pro- 
minent leader of the Democratic 
party in the county, having served 
in almost every party office from 
membership in ‘the county commit- 
tee to county chairman, state com- 
mitteeman and national delegate. 

He was postmaster under the 
second Cleveland administration. He 
was aged 74. 


January Paper Production. 

The January production of paper 
in the United States as repoed by 
identical mills to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and 
co-operating organizaltions, showed 
an imcrease of three per cent as 
compared with December’s produc- 
tion (following a one per cent in- 
crease jn December over Novem- 
ber), according to the Association’s 
Monthly Statistical Summary of 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 


BELO PUB. CO. TO 


The 


BE REORGANIZED. B U FRA LO 
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1, 1885. (In 1906 he was elected 
vice-president and in 1919 he was 
made president. He has the title 
also of general manager, which 
ithe he thas long held. 
His sons, Walter’ A. and Edward 
are closely associated in the 
management. They are the fifth 
generation of the family to devote 
-hemselves to newspaper work. 
Mr. Dealey is perhaps the best 
known publisher in the Southwest. 
He thas for many years been a 
leader in civic and philanthropic 


affairs. He is the recognized father 


of the City Plan movement in 
Texas, being primarily responsible 
for its development in Dallas and 
for the employment of George E. 
Kessler by the City of Dallas in 
1910. 

Mr. Dealey is a thirty-third de- 
gree ‘(Scottish Rite Freemason, 
Knight Templar; a Shriner, and 
chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Ohurch. 

Originally the stock of A. H. 
Belo & Company was entirely 
owned by its management. Now, 
to the extent of perhaps four-fifths 
or more, it is owned by the wid- 
ows, children and legal representa- 
tives of men once directly con- 
nected with the company. Substan- 
tially two-thirds of the stock of 
the present company is owned by 
members of the Belo family. 

This family now consists of Mrs. 
Charles Peabody of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a daughter of Col- 
onel A. H. Belo; her two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Le Grand Cannon, ot 
Miss Caryl Peabody; her son, 
Alfred H. Belo Peabody, now a 
student at Yale; Mrs. A. H. Belo, 
Jr. of Dallas, the widow of A. 
H. Belo, Jr., the son and successor 
of Col. A. H. Belo, and her two 
daughters, Mrs. Allen T. Morris- 
on, of Asheville, North Carolina 
and Mrs. George Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia. 

REORGANIZATION PLAN. 


These and other holders of rela- 
ively large blocks of stock have 
come to the realization that a re- 
organization whereby the control 
of the company will be vested in 
those active in the management of 
the property, is for the best inter- 
ests of the company. Accordingly, 
a plan of reonganization has been 
worked out and submitted to the 
stockholders to accomplish these 


results : 
A. H. Belo & Company, the 
corporation, dates back to 1881. 


Prior to that date it was a partner- 
ship. The capital stock, for many 
years, was $300,000. This was in- 
creased in 1921 to $1,500,000 by a 
stock dividend. The present value 
has been fixed in the reorganization 
at $2,725,000. Aiding in the de- 
termination of this value were Don 
C. Seitz, formerly of the New 
York World, now with the Out- 
look; Sam P. Weston, a news- 
paper engineer of New York, and 


TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of 
Western New York. 


Norman E. Mack, 
Editor and Publisher. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Special Advertising [Representative 
New York Detrott 
Chicago San Francisco 


An American 


1Ple ie 


. newspaper read 
JEWISH by the more im 
telligent and 


prosperous clase 


MORNING : 
J OURNAL oe in New 


1 Newspaper Published Primarily for 
the Home. Member A.B.C. 


THE DAY 4terica’s foremoss 


Jewish Daily — 


Reaches the cream of purchasing 
power of the Jewish element in America. 
Essentially a home paper—written 
for and read by every member of the 


family. 
“The National 


THE DAY? Daily” 


Member A.B.C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Tames W. Brown, publisher of 
Editor and Publisher. 

The plan contemplates the ex- 
change of the stock of the present 
company for securities of the re- 
onganized company. The voting 
stock will be held by Mr. Dealey 
and a few other members of the 
orgatfization active in the manage- 
ment. ‘Mr. Dealey will own the 
majority of this stock. 

Details of the financial plan and 
fo the securities to be issued will 
be announced later. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Ennis 
Cargill, of Hlouston, acted as ad- 
visers for the Belo family and the 
management in the construction of 
the financial plan. Legal advisers 
for the Belo family were Baker, 
Botts, Parker and Garwood, of 
Houston, Texas. 

George Waverley Briggs, trust 
officer and vice-president of the 
City National Bank of Dallas, act- 
ed as adviser for Mr. Dealey and 
his associates; legal advisers were 
Locke and Locke of Dallas. The 
City Naltional Bank of Dallas is 
acting as depository. 


New Press Shipments. 

Recent shipments of presses from 
he New York works and the 
Dunellen works of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., include six straight pattern 
superspeed units with ink pumps 
and one fiolder for the 
phia Bulletin and four Z-Pattern 
Supersipeed Units with ink pumps 
and one folder for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Philadel-~ 
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BEAT THOSE OF 
THE PAST. 


Young Scribes Told that 
Press Is Not “Com- 
mercial.” 


Modern journalism, characterized 
by many critics as “commercial- 
ized,’ is a vast improvement over 
the old political journalism of fifty 
years ago, V. V. MoNitt, editor 
of McNaught’s Monthly, told stu- 
dents of the department of journal- 
ism of the University of Michigan 
last week. 

McNitt was in Ann Arbor as 
one of the speakers at the fifth 
annual convention of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association, 
for which more than 250 high 
school editors of the state assem- 
bled. 

“The advertising influence that 
we hear so much about,” he as- 
serted, “is much less real and cer- 
tainly far less pernicious, than the 
literal subsidizing of newspapers 
by political parties that took place 
in the days of Horace Greeley.” 

Speaking of the rewards that the 
profession of journalism has for 
those who follow it, the editor 
was optimistic, citing exampe after 
example of men who started at the 
bottom of the reportorial ladder 
some years ago, and have won 
riches or fame or both. He used 
the careers of such men as Roy 
“Howard of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, Kiarl Bickel, president 
of the United Press Assiociations, 
and Earl Martin, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, as illustrations of 
the success that may be attained 
within the newspaper field itself. 

Tihe convention was conducted 
under the combined auspices of 
the journalism department of the 
University of Michigan and the 
Michigan chapter of Sigma Delta 
‘Chi, national professional journal- 
ism fraiternity. 

Other speakers included Lee A. 
White of the Detroit News; Prof. 
J. L. Brumm, head of the jour- 
nalism department; Fielding H. 
Yost, director of intercollegiate 
athletics; Prof. W. D. Hender- 
son, director of the extension divis- 
jon, and’ Dean John R. Effinger 
of the Literary College, who offici- 
ally welcomed the delegates for the 
university. 

(Cups were awarded at the con- 
vention to high school publications 
for being the best in the state in 
their respective classes. 


Paper Ten Years Old. 


The Owatonna, Minn., Daily 
People’s Press is now ten years 
old. The Daily People’s Press is 
now published by Benjamin E. 
Darby & Sons, Inc., the corpora- 
tion being formed by Benjamin 

Darby to more effectively 
handle and for the permanency of 
Ss publishing of the Daily People’s 

ress. 


PAPERS | THE PRESS OF NEW 


YORK’S PARK ROW. 


(Continued from Fifth Page) 


small pages of news and near news 
vhich he offered to the public 
ut one penny a copy. And con- 
trary to a unanimous opinion of the 
2xiperts, the public wanted a penny 
yaper. Day’s theory of news, a 
theory which ‘he vindicated, was 
hat the fall of a steeplejack from 
‘he roof of a five story skyscraper 
vas more interesting and more 
important in New York than was 
the fall of the British cabimet. 

Swecess followed the Sun. Soon 
it had company, the first was James 
Gordon Bennett who came out with 
the New York Herald in 1835 and 
aside from his genius made it a 
success by printing in it detailed 
and- first person accounts of his 
horsewhippings at the hands of the 
fire-eating James Watson Webb. 

‘Horace Greeley followed Ben- 
nett, in 1841 with the Tribune, 
founded to counteract the Sun and 
the Herald, which were democratic 
1 tendency and not at all favorable 
to abolition. Then years after 
Greeley, the New York Times was 
founded by. Henry J. Raymond 
and Geonge Jones and it became the 
organ of those Whigs who didn’t 

for Greeley. 

iNassau street was newspaper row 
in the fifties with the Sun and 
lhe Herald facing each other from 
posite corners. This was the 
‘ra. of a personal and _ political 
surnalism which played the pipes 
for a nation that was marching to 
war. 

Greeley fought the battles of the 
\'bolitionists, the farmers, the so~’ 
cialists and of Horace Greeley. 

During the Civil War there were 
exciting times im printing ‘house 
square, which was that part of 
Nassau street from Spruce to 
Frankfort street. Raymond died 
in 1869, and Bennett and Greeley 
n 1872, 


And after these came Charles A. 
Dana of the Sun, Godkin of the 
Post and later Joseph Pulitzer of 
the World. The men in Park 
Row kept on with plenty to fight 
against in the age of political cor- 
ruption that followed the war. 

PULITZER ENTERS THE FIELD. 

Joseph Pulitzer followed in the 
nineties. He built the tallest build- 
‘gg in the city alongsiide of Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Bennett was the first 
‘o strike for the north and he put 
wp his palaice-like plant to house 
‘he New York Herald in the square 
at 33rd street and Broadway. Will- 
‘am Randolph Hearst came from 
california with his new form of 
‘ournalism and set up shop in the 
old downtown section; today the 
New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune are uptown while the 
jthers stand by the old homestead. 
‘he Herald and the Tribune have 
been merged as part of the eco- 
omic program for newspapers pur- 
ued by the fate Frank Munsey. 
Te combined the old morning 
Sun and the Press with the Her- 
ald, he put the Globe into the Sun 


ad ‘the Mail into the Telegram. 
It was his theory that too many 


1awspapers that were not eco- 
iqic suiecesses were dangerous 
and that fewer and better and 


ronger ones were preferable. 

The Sun and the New York 

segram today are run by William 

Dewart, who succeeded the 

Mr. Munsey tto the presidency, 
assisted by tthe same stam that 
were in charge at the time of Mr. 
Munsey’s death. The Pulitzer 
banner is still nailed to the mast- 
head of the World with Ralph 
Pulitzer, son of the great Joseph 
Pulfzer as publisher. William 
Randolph Hearst maintains the 
Aimerican, the Journal and ‘a tab- 
loid called the Daily Mirror. The 
Tribune passed on to Whitelaw 
Reid and with the acquisition of 
the Herald has become the sturdy 
Herald Tribune under the editor- 
ship of his son Ogden Reid. The 
New York Times was reborn thirty 
years ago when Adolph Oichs came 
from Chattanooga and bought the 
controlling interest. 

The Post passed a few years 
ago into the control of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, and the is building a 
new home for his old journal in 
downtown Manhattan. We also 
have two other tabloid newspapers, 
one of whiich is the Daily News, 
which is an offspring and a husky 
one of the giant of the mid-west, 
the Chicago Tribune. The other 
tabloid is the Graphic. 

There are many foreign language 
newspapers in the city of which the 
Staats Herold, a German weekly, is 
best known. It was first printed 
in the Civil War period and for- 
merly occupied the site of the 
Municipal Building, being moved 
later to Park Row. Herman Rid- 
der won renown as the editor of 
the Staatz Zeitung, and the prop- 
erty thas been handed down to _his 
capable sons, Victor, Ben and Jos- 
eph Ridder who amalgamated the 
German Herold with it. 

And with all the improvement 
uptown Park Row still holds the 
balance of: the newspapers. For 
in the area about City Hall one 
mav find them all with the ex- 
ception of the Times and the Herald 
Tribune. 

I can safely say of the press 
‘hat the purposes and characters 
of tthe editors and reporters are 
as high as the profession has ever 
known. ‘The American newspaper 
of yesterday with its eight pages 
and those of today with eight times 
eight pages differ only as the na- 
tion has differed. 


Del-Mar-Va Advertising. 

The Wilmington, Del., Aidvertis- 
ing Club, at a meeting held in con- 
junction with the (Mercantile Sec- 
tion of the Wilmington Chamber 
of Commerce, a few nights ago, in- 
dorsed the iproposition to raise a 
fund of $200,000 to advertise the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula. The de- 


velopment project is in the hands: 


of a general committee of business 
men from all parts of Delaware 
and the eastern shore lof Maryland 
and Virginia. It is this organiza- 
tion that is raising the fund and 
will do the advertising. 


Progressive Tuckahoe Paper to Run 
“Booster Week.” 

‘A splendid example of newspaper 
enterprise has been accomplished by 
the Tuckahoe, N. Y., Eastchester 
Citizen-Bulletin this week. It has 
planned not only a “Boost Turcka- 


JAMES O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
hoe Week” for March 15 to 20 but 
it has obtained through radio sta- 
tion WEBJ two hours on. the air 


on Wednesday, March 17, and 
will broadcast a program of Tucka- 
hoe talent. Prominent local people 
have been obtained and there will 
be three brief speeches and several 


numbers iby ordhestras, entertain- 
ers, soloists and olthers. 
The Citizen-Builletin, which has 


the langest circulation in southern 
Westchester jcounty, has been run- 
ning a series of weekly interviews 
with prominent residents on “What 
Tuckahoe Needs Most in 19267 and 
as a final number has iplanned the 
booster week. 

Speeches are to be given by 
James O'Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
who is village president of Turcka- 
hoe; by F. P. Close, chairman of 
the Westchester ‘County Board of 
Supervisors; and ‘Cantain Walter 
Archer Frost, playwright and au- 
thor of Cape Smoke. 

The publisher of the Eastchester 


Citizeh-Bulletin is Major C. E. 
Lovejoy, also publisher ot the 
Bronxville, N. Y., Press. The 


Booster Week and radio night is 
being handled mainly by Guy A. 
Stewart, Jr., assistant editor of 
the Citizen Bulletin. 


Young Journalists’ Bulletin. 

A bulletin, “Getting Out an Ef- 
fective High School Annual,” has 
been published by the Oregon 
State Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
fraternity. The chapter has been 
conducting a contest among the 
high sdhools of the state for the 
best annuals and has put out this 
bulletin to further interest in that 
contest and to meet a need recog- 
nized since the establishment of the 
competition. 
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Producing Results in the 
Worlds Greatest Market 


N the rich, responsive New York market, where the sales 

opportunities for advertisers are greater than in any other 
market in the world, The New York Sun produces excep- 
tional results for advertisers: 


Because it 1s read by people with purchasing impulse and purchas- 
ing power. 


Because it ts a home newspaper and reaches all members of the 
Jamtly. 


Because its readers have confidence in the news and advertising 


which 1 publishes. 


For eight consecutive months advertisers have used more space in The Sun than in any 
other New York evening newspaper. 


In February The Sun published 1,241,782 lines of advertising — leading the second New 
York evening newspaper by 52,090 lines. 


The Sun’s gain in February 1926 compared with February 1925 — a gain of 222,796 
lines — was larger than the gain of any other New York newspaper, seven-day morning 
as well as six-day evening. It exceeded the combined gains of all the other New York 
evening newspapers by 20,464 lines. 


The Sun is first in advertising among the evening newspapers o | 
New York because it 1s first in tts ability to produce results. | 


Sun 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


LONDON WASHINGTON, D. C, PARIS 
40-48 Fleet St. Munsey Building 49 Avenue de l’Opera 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Building 208 So. La Salle St First National Bank Building Van Nuys Building 


“EDMUND BURKE SAID Published EVERY SATURDAY at 
that there were three Estates 232 West 59th St } ; 

in ee mies but in the ipa » Columbus Circle 
Reporters’ salle onder 

ne pp “Fourt Estate’ NEw YORK CITY 
more impor rtant far than 


Cariyle's * ‘Heroes an nd 
E Hero Wor. ship. ’ 
Price 10 CENTS KS I A T ] : Marcu 20, 1926 


2 ae ee A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS. OF NEWSPAPERS 33rd Year No. 1674 
OR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


As you stroll thru the ae 
cemetery look at the graves © | 

of the people who tried to cover... 
too many markets at once and failed 
to cultivate properly 

such rich salesfields as the 

Greater Detroit area— 

don’t mistake it for a “one paper buy” 
even though the Detroit Times 

has over 225,000 evenings 

and 300,000 Sundays. 

Use two evening and two Sunday 


papers—and use them well. 
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THE BIGGEST TABLOID 
IN THE WORLD 


ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Sr. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL THEATRE 
P. 0. BOX BIN B REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Monday, March eighth, 19 26 


An Open Letter to the 


ST. PETFRSBURG TIMES 4nd St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 
enterprise from the columns of the EVENING INDEPFNDFNT, permit me to make known the 
reasons for this action. 

The decision prompting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, aS an enternrise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 

Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 
local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 

The action of withdrawing from the FVENING INDFPFNDFNT was prompted wholly 
by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST. PETERSBURG TIMFS is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thord 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
cal advertising and publicity - both in the home and on the 
street - s0 thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 
complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated. 


Seriro~ Gitar 
id 


VERNON GRAY 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Carried 1,834,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Last Month 


FRANK F. PULVER Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher Assistant Publsher and Editor 
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Interstate Circulators Hold Meet 
at Reading, Pa. 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Interstate Circulation Managers As- 
sociation was held at Reading, Pa., 
on Tuesday. Broadcasting stations 
maintained by newspapers were a 
subject gf discussion, and while it 
was decided they had no circulation 
building merits, it was conceded 
that they built good will. 

\Present at the meeting were cir- 
culation managers of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, District of 
Columbia and West Virginia. 
Among ithe chief speakers were 
Hugh A. O'Donnell, assistant busi- 
mess mamager of the New York 
Times, and Oliver J. Keller, edi- 
tor of the Lancaster, Pa., New 
Era. 

iL. P. Rutherford of the Wil- 
mington Every Evening, formerly 
vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers chosen: First 
vice-president, B. C. Still, Balti- 
more Sun; second vice-president, 
Howard C. Lee, Philadelphia In- 
quirer; directors, Charles T. Buck, 
Scranton Republican; F. A. Dit- 


. tie, Baltimore Sun; C. D. Bailes, 


~ semination of news 


Camden Courier; Karl F. Hall, 
Newark Star Eagle; George E. 
Evans, Oharleston, W. Va., Daily 
Mail; A. C. Finley, Aitlantic City. 

Camden, N. J., was selected as 
the meeting: place in 1927. 


President Coolidge Extends His 


Sympathy to R. P. Scripps. 


In a message of condolence to 
Robert P. Scripps last Saturday, 
President Coolidge said the late 
Edward W. Scripps had “done 
much to facilitate the general dis- 
through his 
adtive interest in press associations 
and in furthering of scientific and 
other news of a constructive char- 


- acter.” 


“The newspaper profession has 
sufifered a distinct loss,’ said the 
message, “and I wish to extend to 


_ you my sincere personal symipaitthy.”’ 


Joins Cleveland News. 


iC. C. Ames, for 14 years. em- 
ployed in various calpacilties in the 
Ohio State Journal office, has 
gone to Cleveland to become asso- 
ciated wilth the advertising depart- 
ment of the Cleveland News. He 
started working for the Ohio 
State Journal as an office boy and 
later became an advertising sales- 
man. 


K. C. Specials Organized. 
Kansas City special representa- 
tives have formed the Publishers 
Representatives Association of 
Kansas City with these officers: 
C. C. Clark, president; W. D. 
Shank, secretary; J. J. FarreH, 
treasurer. - ; 


EDWARD W. SCRIPPS 


DEAD AT AGE OF 72 


(Great Journalist, Known as “Hermit of the Sea,” 
Succumbs to Apoplexy Aboard His Yacht; 
Burial Held at Sea. 


Hdward Wyllis Scripps, newspaper publisher, died while on a world 


cruise at Monrovia Bay, Liberia, on March 12. 
of this death, whildh occurred on ‘this yacht, the Ohio. 


Apoplexy was the cause 
News of his 


death came in a message ito the New York office of Scrilpps-Howard 
newspapers, active control of which Mr. Scripps relinquished six years 


ago. 


Mr. Scripps was 72 years of age. 


Until ‘his retirement in 1920 he controlled ‘the Sicripps-Howard news- 


papers, directing 25 dailies, ithe 
Newspaper Eniterprise Avssociation. 

The last years of Mr. Scripps’ 
life were spent on his yacht, 
the ‘Ohio, in world-wide cruising. 
He selidom went ashore. 

The Stcripps-Howard properties 
include the following: Akron Press, 
Baltimore Post, Birmingham Post, 
Cincinnati Post, Cleveland Press, 
Columbus Citizen, Denver Express, 
El Paso Post, Evansville Press, 
Fort Worth Press, Houston Press, 
Knoxville News, Indianapolis Times, 
Memiphis Press, New Mexico Staite 
Tribune, Oklahoma News, Pitts- 
burgh Press, San Diego Sun, San 
Francisco Daily News, Terre Haute 
Post, Toledo News-Bee, Washing- 


ton Daily News, Youngstown Tele-, 


gram, Kentucky Post, United Press 
Associations and Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, Inc. 

(Four years ago Mr. Scripps 
boarded ‘his yaicht, the Ohio, and 
since then had roamed tthe world 
and gained the title of “The Her- 
mit of the Seas.” 

Tiwo years ago he gave orders 
that if the died on board the Ohio 
he should be buried at sea. 

(On board ithe Ohio he had a 
seagoing secretary, J. R. Young. 
In Cincinnati, O., he had a lands- 
man secretary, Harry L. Smithton. 
And the radio thread was between 
these two. (Mr. Scripps was a 
mysiterious, invisible person. 

Secretary Young, true to his or- 
ders of burial at sea, radioed to 
Secretary Smithton at Cincinnati: 

“Will carry out signed orders of 


United Piress 


Associations and the 


September 15, 1923, immediately 
unless otherwise notified. The 
climate and lack of facilities de- 
mand immediate burial.” 

[Secretary Smithton radioed back 
to wait till Mr. Scripps’ son could 
be reached in California. Robert 
P. Scripps was visiting his mother 
at San Diego. 

(Mr. Scripps’ son cabled last 
Saturday night to obey this father’s 
wishes and carry out the burial at 
sea. 

WAS SHIP OF SILENCE. 


Tihe decks of the Ohio were 
thickly padded with canvas and 
the officers and crew went about 
their work with as fittle noise as 
possible. 

The jpublisher’s decision to seek 
meaice at sea was due to ill health. 
He ‘had been virtually an invalid 
since 1917, when overexertion in 
war work at Washington caused 
a breakdown. 

iA trained nurse, two secretaries 
and two readers accompanied Mr. 
Scripps on the yacht, which con- 
tains a library of 1,000 volumes 
where the publisher spent tours 
reading or listening to the readers. 

(iHe was an inveterate cigar 
smoker, wsing, it was said, thirty 
to fiorty a day. 

“PLAYING DEAD.” 

In addition to his desire to re- 

gain this ‘health, if that were pos- 
(Continued on Fifth Page) 
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IS PULITZER 


PRIZE 
DECISIONS ON 
WAY. 


Recommendations For 


Awards Being 
Examined. 


Recommendatoins for Pulitzer 
Prizes in Journalism received by 
the Aidvisory Board of the Pulit- 
zer Sichool of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, dur- 
ing the past year, are being ex- 
amined at Columbia. The board 
is exipected to announce the win- 
ners for 1925 the latter part of 
nexit month. 

The prizes in journalism are: 

For the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered 
by any American newspaper dur- 
ing the year, a gold medal cost- 
ing $500. 

For the best history of the serv- 
aces rendered to the public by the 


American press during the pre- 
ceding year, $1,000. 
Mor the best editorial article 


written during the year, $500. 


[For the best example of re- 
poritter’s work during the year, 
$1,000. 


For the best cartoon published in 
any American newspaper during the 
year, $500.. 

‘In addition to these prizes in 
journalism three Pulitzer traveling 
scholarships are awarded annually. 
These have a value of $1,500 each 
and are awarded by the trustees of 
Columbia University to graduates 
of the School of Journalism, on 
the nomination of the teaching 
staff, who shall have passed their 
examinations with the highest ho- 
nor and are otherwise most de- 
serving, to enable each of them to 
spend a year of study in Europe. 

THIS YEAR'S ADVISORY BOARD, 

The Advisory Board of the 
School of Journalism that will pass 
this year on the recommendations 
received from all over the cown- 
try flor the prizes in journalism 
comprises: Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity; John Langton Heaton, of 

(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


Midwest Ad Men Elect. 
Tlhe Midwest Newspaper Adver- 


tising Managers Association has 
elected as its president Eugene 
Kelly, business manager of the 


Sioux City, Ia., Tribune. Forrest 
Geneva, advertising manager of the 
Des Moines Register, was made 
vice4president. Charles Nicholson, 
of the Hutchinson, Kan., News, 
was elected secretary. 


4 


Advertising Women of New York 
Have a-Gay Time. 


The Belvedere Room of the 
Hotel Astor, New York, was the 
scene Tuesday evening of a carni- 
val,-dinner -and.danice staged by. the 

' League of Advertising Women of 
akiag: NAG < : 
~~, =Albout 800 members anid guests 
\- J were supplied with colored stream- 

ers, confetti and other things to 
give the occasiion the desired carni- 
val spirit; and showers of colored 
balloons were released from the 
vicinity of the ceiling upon the 
heads of the dimers. 

(Minna Hall Simmons (Mrs. 
George Cupples Carothers), presi- 
dent of the league, presided over 
the ceremonies and entertainment. 
Souvenirs wrapped in colored paper 
were distributed and a drawing for 

- pnizes was held, which included a 
,. handbag donated by Miss Ida 
Clarke, a\ hammered copper bowl 
from. Miss Laura Rosenstein, an 
electric table stove from the Arm- 
“Strong Electric _Company and a 
.. floor lamp from Sperry & Hutchin- 
son. 

Tie committee in charge in- 
cluded: Miiss Emily E. O’Connor, 
Miss  Milldred Kalllfelz, Miss Ma- 
deleine Kelly Purcell and Miss 
Beatrice Brown. 


English and French to be Used at 


Press Congress. 
The official languages to be used 
at the Press Congress of the 
World, to be held in Lausanne- 


Geneva, Switzerland, September 14- 
18, will be English and French, 
according to announcement made 
by Dr. Waller Williams, president 
of the Press Congress of the World, 
and Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Official announcements . of the 
Congress will be in these languages. 
Speakers, however, may use the 
language of their own country of 
present paipers written in their 
own language, which will be trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Con- 
gress into the official languages. 
The proceedings of the Press Con- 
gress will appear in English. 


Baseball League Organized by 
New York Agencies. 

A group of New York Adver- 
tising Agencies have organized a 
baseball leacue. The following are 
members: Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born; George Batten Company ; 
Calkins & Holden; Federal Adver- 
tising Agency; H. McCann 
Comipany; Ruthnauff & Ryan; 
Frank Seaman; J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

There will be individual prizes 
and .prizes will also be given to 
the first and second teams in league 
standing. Games are to be played 
in New York parks and ovals on 
Saturdays during April, May and 
June. we 


Joins Lillibridge Agency. 
George Field, recently with ths 
Federal Advertising Agency of 
New York, has joined the staff of 
Ray D. Lillibridge, . Inc., New 
York ad agency. = — ee 


THE FourtTH ESTATE 


'TRADE-AID SHEETS ARE 
GROWING IN FAVOR 


Next Year Will See More than One Resurrection 
~ +5 the Ranks of the “Temporarily Suspended” 
Merchandising Papers. 


ti 
Director of Publicity and 


aptly driven home by 


tising Club, owner ‘of 
was brought to Ohio's 


have been worth while had he done 
nothing else than fire this honest- 
toigoodness declaration right . into 
the heart jot the target of atten- 
tion : i 

Newspaper advertising is the 
merchant’s labor saving machinery 
of sales. Newspaper advertising is 
no more of an expense than the 
labor saving machinery of produc- 
tion ig an,expense. This bit of 
Gibsonian ‘philosophy is a bell 
ringer and in these two smashing 
paragraphs one can find abundant 
reason for the increasing favor 
which the merchandising tails of 
the wide-awake newspaper kites are 
receiving at the hands of the mer- 
chant who thinks. 

Some mewspapers that ‘have 
erected tombstones over the giraves 
of their merchandising experiments 
are experiencing a change of heart 
and 1926 will see more than one re- 
surrection in the ranks of the 
“temporarily suspended.” 

Strangely enough, some of the 
cities where intense cultivation of 
appreciation of advertised products 
is most needed have suffered from 
fatal attacks of quiltitis—largely be- 
cause the merchandising depart- 
ments were so loaded with other 
duties that they have had no time 
to put the editorial thought and 
suggestive effort into these heralds 
of added values in advertised 
goods. 

Mr. Gibson whispered this little 
secret into the receptive ears of his 
interested Cincinnati audience : 

“T was talking to Sam Weisen- 
berger, the advertsing manager of 


Halle Brothers, Cleveland, the 
other day, and he was saying that 
of all advertising solicitors that 


had been calling on him for years, 
only one of them had ever made an 
advertising or merchandising sug- 
gestion. I have noticed that the 
newspaper advertising solicitor who 
doesn’t say anything about space, 
but who gies out with merchandis- 
‘ng ideas and suggestion—a little 
something for everybody on his 
beat—is the fellow who sells the 
most space.” 

It is significant that the news- 
papers which have merchandising 
papers’ filled with suggestions to 
jocal merchants of their particular 
territory are the papers held in 
greatest favor by national adver- 

foo (Continued om 22nd Page) 


By Ren Mutrorp, Jr., 

Aid to Better Merchandising of Sterling Products 
(Fourth of a Series of Articles on Merchandising Newspapers.) 
“Business is simply supplying one another’s wants,” 
David Gibson, master of epigram and one of the 
earliest builders of good will through house organs, at 
of the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati. 
the Lorain Journal, 
Queen City by Frank 
d its Adverltiser.” 
LD 


Post. to speak on “The Newspaper an 


was the truth 


a recent conclave 
Gibson, of the Cleveland Adver- 
and-one of the Old Guard, 
Rostock and the Cincinnati 


Press Men of Paris Are to Wear 
Special Badges. 


Newspaper men of Paris are to 
have an identifying badge issued 
them by the police to save them 
broken heads and bruises when 
their duties carry them into the 
middie of riots or other public dis- 
turbances.  Tihis is a result of a 
iprotest by the journalists that the 
ipoliice in quelling outbreaks in the 
street have failed to distinguished 
between’ newspaper men and parti- 
‘cipantts in the disorders. 

: The badge will be a smail shield 
of blue enamel with the ship that 


forms part of the arms of the city’ 


of Paris in the center in red and 
with the word “presse” above in 


gailt . 


Thomas Hardy Writes a Poem 


About the Newspaper. 

“The Newspaper Soliloquizes” 1s 
the ‘title of the latest poem by 
Thomas Hardy, the grand old man 
of English letters. 
_ This poem appeared last Sunday 
in the London Observer. 

Tt runs as folllows: € 
Yes, yes; I am old. In me appears 
The history of a hundred years, 
Strange faiths and fleeting shibboleths; 
Empires’, kings’, captives’ births and 

deaths; 

Traedy, comedy, through my pages, 
Beyond all mummed on any stages; 
Cold hearts beat hot, hot hearts beat cold, 
And I beat on. Yes; I am old: 


Agency Changes Name. 


The name of the Wimberly Ad- 
vertising Agency, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been changed to the 
Wimberly-Hubbard Agency. Tihis 
agency has ‘opened an office at 
Houston, in charge of Max E. 
Shiplpee, who has been ad manager 
of the Fort Worth branch of 
Montgomery Ward Co. 


Joins Albert Frank & Co. 
Miss Maybelle Stuard, previously 
with the Gardner Advertising Co., 
has joined the copy staff of Albert 
Frank & Co., New York adver- 
tisinig agency. 


| Appointed Sales Manager. 
George I. Morris, formerly assis- 

tant sales manager, has been ap- 

pointed sales manager of the Flint 


Motor Co.,.Filint, Mich. 


His talk would © 
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NEW YORK WORLD 
PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO SCRIPPS. 


Editorial Latitude Is a 
Feature of Scripps’s _ 
Newspapers. 


The New York World last week 
paid the following eloquent trib- 
ute to Edward W. Scripps on its 
editorial page. This is typical of 
tributes to Mr. Scripps appearing 
in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try last week: 

The death of Edward W. Scripps 
removes more than a picturesque 
figure and able publisher. It takes 
away the founder and foremost 
representative of an important force 
in recent American journalism, the 
great newspaper: chain. 

(Mr. lcripps controlled more 
journals than Mr. Hearst, and 
four or five times as many as the 
Booth Company in Michigan or the 


Perry-Lloyd Jones chain in the 
Middle West. © 
His twenty-eight dailies twe 


years ago had a circulation 07 
1,400,000, amd several—such as the 
Cleveland Press, which Mr. Scripp: 
established as long ago as 187 
and made the foundation of hi 
fortune, the Cincinnati Post an« 
the Pittsburgh Press—rank amony 
the larger newspaper properties o 


the counitry. 

Because Mr. Scripps had m 
newspaper in New York or Chi 
cago, because he held thimsel 
rigidly. aloof from politics © 
public affairs, and because he mod 
esty forbade his newspapers t 
mention him except as they woul 
atry other citizen, he was compara 
tively unknown. 

Yet he had it in his power t. 
mould the opinion of a large 
body of readers than was reache 
directly by any other publishe: 
save Mr. Hearst. 

His chain reached literally froi 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—fro: 
Baltimore and Norfolk to Spokar 
and Los Angeles. The economi: 
possible under joint manageme! 

(Continued on 21st Page) 
er TT ES 
Is Italy to Revoke New Yo 

_ Radicals’ Citizenship? | 

Proceedings to deprive Car 
Tresca of lDtalian citizenship we’ 
begun at Rome last week by 
special committee which is stud 
ing the application of the law | 
which Italian expatriates may ha 
their citizenship taken away 
criticism of the government 
Rome. Tresca is living in Ne 
York, where he edits Il Martel | 
a radical magazine. 

Olthers who are expected to le! 
their citizenship under this law a) 
Vincenzo Valcirca, former Social: 
deputy, city editor of Tl Nuo 
Mondo, published in New Yor; 
Dr. Giusseppe Donati, former et 
tor of Il Popolo, now in Par; 
Carlo Bazzi, living at Nice, a! 
Grimaldi Campolonghi, in Paris. 


i 
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BE. W. SCRIPPS DIES 
ATE y72: 


(Continued from Third Page) 


sible, Mr. Scripps said that he 
wished to get away from his 
work, to “play dead” in order to 
see how the properties would carry 
on with his hand off the helm. He 
had devoted much time to perfect- 
ing organization so that his enter- 
prises would continue, as he wished 
them, when he retired. He was 
succeeded by his son, Robert P. 
Scripps. 

Mr. Scripps was born on June 
18, 1854, at Rushville, Ill. He was 
the youngest of the large family 
of thirteen of James M. Scripps, 
whose oldest son, James E., was 
the founder of the Detroit 
News. E. W. Scripps’ grand- 
father had been publisher of the 
London Literary Gazette. Adding 
to the journalistic tradition in his 
family was the fact that a cousin, 
John Locke Stcripps, a friend and 
biographer of Lincoln, founded the 
ee Tribune, with Joseph Me- 
dill. 

When he was 18 years old Scripps 
left the family farm in Winchester 
County, Ohio, and joined the De- 
troit Evening News as a newsboy. 
He went to work shortly after 
his brother had launched the Detroit 
Evening News, an innovation then 
in that it was much smaller than 
the standard size newspaper, its 
news was condensed and its type 


flange. It sold for 2 cents, as 
against the five-cent price of com- 
petitors. Mr. Scripps in three 


years was successively newsboy, 
cub reporter, city editor and legis- 
lative correspondent. 

STARTS CLEVELAND PENNY PRESS. 

When he was 24 years old he 
persuaded his father to supply 
$10,000 as backing for a _ paper 
in Cleveland. E. W. Scripps 
was put in charge and on Novem- 
ber 2, 1878 the Cleveland Penny 
Press came into being. It was 
on that newspaper that Mr. Scripps 
first put into force the policies 
which he extended to other jour- 
nals as he acquired them. He 
made ithis entry into publishing 
eleven years before his marriage 
to Miss Mackie Holtzinger. Mr. 
and Mrs. Scripps had five sons 
and two daughters, of which Rob- 
ert P. Scripps and the two daugh- 
ters survive. 

‘He used the old United Press 
news service. In 1896, when that 
organization showed signs of crumb- 
ling, Mr. Scripps created a small 
supplemental press service of his 
own, leaving its development to 
an associate, Milton A. McRae. 
Soon after Mr. Scripps launched 
this activity the old United Press 
passed out. This service then 
became the only source of tele- 
graphic news open to the Scripps 
dailies. This service, known as 
the ScrippstMcRae Press Associa- 
tion, continued for ten years. In 
1906 Colonel MicRae negotiated the 
purchase of the control of the 
Publishers’ Press Association. Two 
years later these organizations were 
menged with the Pacific Coast 
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A FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF EDWARD WYLLIS SCRIPPS. 


LS 


Press Association, formimg the 
United Press Associations. The 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
which supplies features, was Oi- 
ganized twenty-five years ago. 

Since his retirement he had twice 
circumnavigated the globe. At 
the time of his death he was bound 
for the Mediterranean following a 
cruise, upon which he embarked 
last September, down the East 
coast of Alfriica as far as Cape- 
town. 

(Mr. Scripps is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Mackie Scripps, who 
is living on the Scripps ranch at 
Miramar, Cal.; by. his son, Robert 
P. Scripps; two daughters, Mrs. 
James Meanley of San Diego and 
Miss Dolly Scripps of Pscandido, 
Cal. He is also survived by an 
elder brother, Fred C. Scripps, 
and by his elder sister and lifelong 
journalistic associate, Miss Ellen B. 
Scripps of La Jolla, Cal. 


Mr. Scripps was born in Illinois, 


started ‘his newspaper career in 
Detroit, and began his own enter- 
prises in Ohio. 

He worked in order to perfect 
his onganization more than for 
material gain. 

In organizing the United Press, 
he gave as much stock as he could 
to men active in the work, stipu- 
lating only that the mews sent out 
by tthe onganization should be 
truthful, and that no newspaper 
should be given an exclusive con- 
tract. 

For forty-five years he had been 
in the fuss and sweat of those 
noisiest of places, newspaper offices. 
Then, in the end, he became print- 
shy. His editors were instructe 
never to mention any of his family 
in a complimentary way. And 
after he took to his yacht in 
earnest, he refused to be inter- 
viewed, he seldom showed his face, 
he became frantically shy. 


(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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SCRIPPS WORKED 
FOR MORE THAN 
GAIN. 


Idealism of Publisher 
Stressed By 
Howard. 


The death of Mr. Scripps will 
in. no way affect the conduct or 
the policies of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, according to a state- 
ment by Roy W. Howard, chair- 
man of the board. 

“Mr. Scripps was utterly devoid 
of any fear of death,” said Mr. 
Howard, “and for years had plan-’ 
ned his life and his business with 
a view to having his passing cause 
the slightest possible disarrange- 
ment of the organization which he 
had created. In 1920 he retired 
from all newspaper activities and 
in 1924, following the organization 
of a holding company for. his 
various stock interests, he then 
-ransferred the voting control of 
this company to his son. : 
“Throughout his entire newspa- 
per career the chief objective of 
E. W. Scripps was not personal 
or’ financial gain, but the creation 
of a journalistic organization so 
founded as to endure at least 
through several generations. He 
had seen many great newspaper 
properties fade with the passing of 
their founders, and for the past 
twenty years at least his chief ob- 
jective had been the perfection of 
an organization that would endure. 

“In pursuance of this course, he 
had while conserving a voting con- 
trol of all his properties, gradually 
reduced his personal holdings to 
make possible a larger ownership 
of the business by his associates 
and employes. In consequence of 
this policy his entire holding as 
the time of the transfer of _the 
ownership of the properties to his 
son was only about 40 per cent cf 
the entire value of the business.” 


Sullivan Now Opens His 


Own Office. 


John Sullivan, who was for ten 
years secretary and treasurer of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, has opened an office 3S 
advertising counsel at New York. - 

For several months, since his 
resignation from the Association of 


John 


National Aidvertisers, he was lo- 
cated at Asheville, N. C., where 
he was engaged in doing some 


special sales and advertising work 
for the Vick Chemical Co., manu- 
facturer of Vick’s Vaporub. 

Miss Helen Cullinan, associated 
for ten years with Mr. Sullivan 
at the Association of National 
Advertisers, is with his new firm. 


Joins Bailey & Walker. 

H. G. McEndree, vice-president 
of Guenther-Bradford & Co., Chi- 
cago agency, has joined Bailey & 
Walker, Chicago agency, as vice- 
president in charge of plan and 
copy. 
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THE MOVIE PRESS AGENT |ELEMENTS OF QUALITY 
AND HIS “CONTESTS” 


Cinema Publicity Seekers Have Discovered the 
News Promotion Man and Are Foisting 
“Contests” of Little Value on Papers. 


By JosepH A. Humpureys, JR., 


News Promotion Man, the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. 
(Tenth of a series of articles on news promotion. ) 

The movie press agent has discovered the news promotion man. 

And, having discovered him, he is all but working him to death. 

No. publicity campaign for a movie today appears to be complete 
without its “contest’—promoted, of course, by the newspapers, through 
the newspapers and at the expense of the newspapers. 

The newspaper is asked to loan the services of an able man or woman 
to donate freely white space—‘‘page one publicity of course makes it go 


better,’ reads a mimeographed let- 
ter before me—and to award prizes, 
in cash, of course. For what? 


(Let the press agent “explain.” 


He does that a few paragraphs 
along : 
“This contest has been a _ tre- 


menidous success in every city where 
it has been used, and has attracted 
widespread attention. But more to 
the point, it has brought hundreds 
of readers to the paper using it 
and ‘held the interest of thousands 
who already subscribe.” 

Let’s abandon theory and stick to 
facts to see just what results this 
particular contest secures—for either 
the newspaper of the film in ques- 
tion. 

T received ‘that circular three 
moniths ago, and filed it, purposely. 


Three weeks ago I bumped into a; 


paper that had used it, and im- 


mediately instituted an inquiry to 


find the reaction. The paper of- 
fered $50, ran half a column of 
type a day for thirteen days—six 
and one-half columns; ran nine 
columns of cuts, made in its own 
engraving plant and two and one 
half columns of mats supplied by 
the press agent; a grand total of 
eighteen columns of white space. 

The circulation of that paper, 
according to its last postoffice 
statement, is 42,000. Tihat’s 546,000 
‘n thirteen days. 

The “response,” if response may 
be. called, was 219 letters. Twelve 
of these were thrown out because 
of unverified address, and of the 
remaining 212, 208 were subscribers 
‘to the paper. 

The “response,” therefore, was 
exactly one-half of one per cent 
of the circulation, secured at an 
otutlay off $50, or 25 cents for each 
fetter received. Let’s leave white 
space out of consideration, and fig- 
ure the value of the contest on tts 
monetary cost alone. 

The theatre showing the film 
generously donated ten seats as 
secondary prizes. So I checked 
up at the theatre. Business had 
been normal, its manager said, 
nothing unprecedentted, with no spe- 
cial boost in seat sales. 

Therefore, no one derived any 
benefit from the contest, neither 
theatre nor paper. 

So why told it? 

(Continued on 23rd Page) 


Plans Being Hatched For the 
A.N.P.A. Convention. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assiocgiation will have its 
annual meeting at the Waildorf- 
Asitoria on April 21, 22, 23 and, 24. 

Tihe convention sessions’ will” be 
preceded. by a golf tournament 
which will be held‘ on*Ajpril 19’ and 
20. Roy T. Hollis‘ is chairman 


of the golf ‘committee. 

Under the direction of William 
B. Bryant, of the Paterson, N. 
J., Press-Guatdian, who is chair- 
man of the topics committee, ar- 
rangements are being made’ for the 
subjects ito be discussed at. the 
sessions. 

The annual banquet of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising will be held on 
the evening of April 22. 

E. W. Parsons, of the Chicago 
Tribune,, is chairman and J.J. E. 
Hessey, of the New York office 
of the Chicago Tribune, 1s secre- 
tary. 

The following are members: 
David B. Pils itoya Nowe: 
Record; Howard Davis, New York 


Herald Tribune; Charles D. At- 
kinson, Atlanta Journal; E. P. 
Adler, Davenport, Iowa, Times, 


and Joseph F. Finley, of the Six 
Point League of New York. 

Since the last annual meeting 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, its members 
met at White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
in October for a fall convention, 
which was an innovation. 


This meeting was very success- | 


ful and jt is expected that a de- 
cision will be made at the annual 
meeting next month to again hold 
a mid-year conference. 


U. S. Daily Appoints. 


H. B. Ruddell has been appoint- 
ed western advertising manager 
with headquarters at Chicago for 
the United States Daily, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Ruddell has been 
for 17 years with Guy S. Osborn, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Joins Columbus Agency. 
John J. Beck, formerly with the 
Mumm-Jiaycox Co., Columbus, O., 
has joined the Robbins & Pearson 
Agency of Columbus as an account 
executive. 


CIRCULATION 


Judge the Quality of the Circulation of a News- 
paper by the Quality of a Copy of 
that Newspaper. 


By Hucu A. O’DoNNELL, 


Assistant Business Manager, the New York Times, 
before the Interstate Circulation Managers Association at Reading, Pa. 

Quality in circulation is scarcely a subject for discussion at a 
circulation managers’ convention, for quality is one of the elements oi 
circulation with which circulation men have little to do. 

The business of a circulation manager consists in the proper distribu- 
tion of his publication and in maintaining and continually increasing the 
quantity of the circulation, particularly wiithin the territory where that 
circulation willl be most productive for advertisers. 


“Clean Books” Bill Gets 
Airing! 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
the “Qlean Books Bill,” under 
which a single sentence found by 
a jury to be “indecent” could send 
a publisher to jail, was aired Tues- 
day before the Senate and the As- 
sembly Codes Committees at Al- 
aity, nN. 

‘Although the forces in favor. of 
the bill had< been strengthened . by 
Cardinal ~“Hayes’s indorsement of 
the measure, it was predicted that 
the bill would fail to receive the 
necessary votes to get it out of 
committee. 

Supreme Court Justice Ford, 
chief spokesman for the proponents, 
made some’ last-minute suggestions 
of amendment, intended to tone it 
down .a little but not take away 
any viital provision. The bill this 
year makes newspaper as well as 
magazine publishers subject to its 
provisions. ; 

The chief spokesman for the op- 
position was William A. Deford, 
representing the New York City 
and the New York State Publish- 
ers’ Association. 


Another 


Agency Appointments. 

D. W. Gray, formerly with 
Ferry-Hanly, and Paul B. Anthony, 
formerly with Johnson, Read & 
Co., have Jomed the Southwestern 
Aldvertising Co., Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Anithony has been appointed art 
director. John B: Weeks, con- 
nected with the agency for six 
years, has been elected a member 
of the boaridd of directors. 


Candidate For State Printer. 


Arthur S. McNay, editor and 
publisher of the Galena, Kan., 
Daily Republliidan, thas announced 


his candidacy flor state printer of 
Kansas. He will enter the Repub- 
lican primaries in August and: op- 
pose Bert P. Walker, present 
printer and candidate for the nomi- 
najtion. 


Holds New Post. 

Henry A. Miller, formerly with 
the Chatham Advertising Agency 
of New York, has become adver- 
tising manager of Shapiro & Aron- 

¢ son, New York. 


Quallity is a condition over which 
the circulation manager has hardly 
any control. It is an exponent of 
the publication as a whole, -based 
on the reputation of the institution 
as reflected in the character of the 
owner, taking into consideration his 
policy and purpose. 

The theory of the entire business 
is that the news and editorial de- 
partments attract the circulation ; 
and if enough of the right kind of 
circulation is obtained in a territory 
of sufficient proximity to the place 
of publication so that advertise- 
ments are amply responsive, that 
newspaper becomes permanent and 
profitable . 

The cireulation of 
newspaper is limited to its own 
community. Daily publications of 
naltionall influence are exceptional. 

They may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Many pwub- 
lishers prophesy that local circeula- 
tion will be quite the fact within 
a decade. And there are excellent 
reasons. The size of the editions, 
increasing the weight of single 
copies, making distant subscrip- 
tions prohibitive on account of high 
postal zone costs, is a tremendous 
curb on the increase of circulation 
far beyond the newspaper's im- 
mediate province. 

AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. 

Then there is the more important 
consideration that a circulation of 
wide distribuition, and selling mer- 
chandise for adveritisens accord- 
ingly, is apt to be robbed of the 
credit for doing so, because national 
advertisers sometimes credit local 
newspapers with returns goltten by 
metropolitan mwespapers in the ter- 
ritories of the former. : 

(For example, the New York 
Times, whose influence is national 
in scope, is circulated in every 
state of the Union and in states 
of all nations. It publishes a 
tremendous amount of advertising 
anid at a high average rate and is 
worth it. It is also an excellent 


nearly any 


illustration of ideal circulation, the — 


right combination of quantity and 
quality. 
Great quantity does not necessar- 


ily mean much to an advertiser, — 


even considering the kind of mer- 
chandise sold; and a high level of 
quality without enough quantity 1s 


equally unattractive. Merchants de — 


(Continued on 22nd Page> 
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SCHOOL 
ON UPWARD 
TREND. 


Keeping Pace With the 
Progress of Press 
of the Nation. 


By Louis WILEy, 


Bus. Mgr., the New York Times, 

before the second annual convention 

of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 


(One of the important benefits you 
will gain by these meetings is to 
learn the value of association and 
co-operation. If you have not al- 
ready such a body, I would suggest 
that a committee might profitably 
study all the possible ways of co- 
operation between your school pa- 
pers, somewhat along the lines of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. There must be many 
problems upon which your editors 
and business managers could ex- 
change helpful information—upon 
costs of production, advertising 
rates and organization. 

The publication of school papers 
would seem to an outsider to have 
a very special problem in the fact 
that their management must be 
continually changing. Every year 
the reins must be given over into 
new hands, as the classes are grad- 
uated. That is a condition which 
I am glad to say does not obtain 
in metropolitan newspaper publisn- 
ing; I doubt whether we would be 
able to surmount the difficulties 
which you seem to solve so well. 

MORE NEWS IN SCHOOLS. 

There is evident in the many ad- 
mirable copies of school newspapers 
which I have seen a marked jm- 
provement over the publications of 
twenty and ten years ago. This 
improvement parallels that made in 
daily newsipapers . 

The chief advance has been in 
the greater emphasis upon gather- 
ing the news. Just as the events 
throughout the world which must 
be reported as news have grown 


‘in number and importance, so have 


the schools entered into tar wider 
activities, both within the school 
walls and in contacts outside. 

Among the delegates here there 
must be many- business managers. 
The editors, too, doubtless are con- 
cerned, as they should be, over 
the business welfare of their pub- 
lications. I suggest that you study 
carefully what results your adver- 
tisers receive from space taken in 
your newspapers, and particularly 
whether the type of advertising 
which they place is the most pro- 
duotive kind. There is far too 
much of the mere “business card” 
“advertising in school papers. 

One benefit you should acquire 
from your work in school journal- 
ism is an intelligent interest in 
news and the ability to read news- 
papers with more insight in your 
later lives. 

I think there is need for our 
educators to drive home the lesson 


PAPERS 


The Miami Herald 
Doubled Its Financial 
Advertising Last Year 


* 


The investment population of Miami 
each year converts a portion of its 
profits into conserative securities or 


‘ negotiable 


collateral. 


Investment 


houses and banks took advantage of 
this, last year. 


Knowing The Herald to be Miami’s 
home paper, they doubled their adver- 
tising space over the previous year. 


THE RECORD IS: 


1925 financial lineage 
1924 financial lineage 


Gain 


1925, Second Paper financial line- 


age 


MIAMI HERALD LEAD 


Af Ftd KR it SOMCE CaCO aCe or OF i: aC DRC aisha Ta a] 


790,944 
396,830 


Cee aha ee, 0) <6 ip Ve) 0) 8 


eo he el er¢) (at) .e) @°) 6: 6) <a) @ 


603,960 
186,984 


Miami Herald 


-“Blorida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


of what a good newspaiper does and 


can do for the ambitious. 

I tke to think that I am asso- 
ciated with an educational imstitu- 
tion—that is, a newspaper. For 
nearly thirty years I have been 
with the New York Times, which, 
under the genuis and guidance of 
Adolph S. Ochs, has been one of 
the great educational institutions 
of the United States, even of the 
world. 

You should model your school 
newspapers as much as_ possible 
upon the lines of the best daily 
newsipapers . Set your standards 
higher and higher. The organiza- 
tion of a staff for gathering news 
is a task which grows easier in 
actual practice. If you conduct a 
newspaper which evidently seeks all 
the news, more and more sources 
of information will be open to 
you, will! assist you to gather news 
stories. Establish a reputation for 


news if you wish to be successful, 
to increase your linfluence in your 
school. 

Big Special Number. 

The Alberdeen, Wiash., Daily 
World has recently issued a special 
102-page Industrial Edition which 
tells in pictures the story of Grays 
Harbor County, Washington. The 
issue contains 36 pages of roto- 
gravure. It is replete with adver- 
tising and contains eminently read- 
able material. 


Will of John D. Larkin. 


John D. Larkin, late president 
of the Larkin Co. of Buffalo, 
left an estate of over $1,300,000. 
Mr. Larkin’s children were named 
as this executors and are the bene- 
ficaries of several trust funds. A 
sum of $100,000 has been left in 
trust to the University of Buffalo. 


NEW MACHINE IS 
PROVING VERY 
POPULAR. 


Birotadruck Device Has 
Created Wide 


Interest. 


No new madchine or mechanical 
development has come into the daily 
newspaper field in many years that 
has attracted so much attention as 
the Birotadruck Direct Pressure 
Matrice Moulding Press, which has 
just been placed on the market by 
the American Birotadruck Company 
of New York City. For many 
years efforts have been made to 
develop a direct pressure mat 
moulding machine but apparently 
without securing the desired results. 
The Birotadruck Press and Hy- 
draulic Matrix Moulding Machine 
is the develiopment of Max Thiele, 
mechanical engineer of the Ham- 
bunger Nachrichten, and was fin- 
ally perfected anid placed on the 
European market about a year ago. 
Information as to the work Thiele 
was doing and its development had 
been received in this country and 
one of the best European news- 
paiper engineers was retained by 
the Almerican Birotadiruck Com- 
pany ito report on the machine and 
operation. 

‘Early last year the inventor, Max 
Thiele, came to New York and 
one of the German made machines 
was tried out in the plant of the 
New York Tribune. The North 
American rights for the manufac- 
ture and control of the Birotadruck 
Hydraulic Press and Process were 
purchased and the American Biro- 
tadruck Company organized. S. P 
Weston, who organized the corpora- 
tion, is president. Other officers 
are E. B. Cabdwell, E. B. Cald- 
welll, Inc., New York and Chicago, 
C. D. Greenleaf, owner of the 
Elkhart Truth, a capitalist and 
manufacturer of Elkhart, Indiana, 
and W. H. Foster, president of 
the Foster Machine Works, Elkhart. 

Arrangements were immediately 
made to manufacture the Birotad- 
ruck Press in this country and 
were employed to redesign the ma- 
chine to meet American standards. 
The contract for manufacture of 
the machine was placed with the 
Foster Machine Company, one of 
the langest and best equipped ma- 
chine works in the Middle West. 
The first machines of the Ameri- 
can design and standard were com- 
pleted last December and installed 
in the plants of the Boston Globe; 
the New York Times and the 
Cleveland Press. In addition, a 
second of the original German ma- 
chine, was installed by the Dallas 
News. 

The first installation in the plant 
of the New ork Times was 
made the latter part of January 
and after tests running over 42 
period of one month the Times 
placed orders for two additional 
maichines, which are to be installed 

(Continued on Seventeenth Page) 
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A NEW ENTRY IN 
RANKS OF THE 
CARTOONISTS. 


Wallace Bishop’s Work 
Has Scored an Instant 
Success. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


Wallace Bishop is the newest 
successful comic artist and, it is 
believed, the youngest. He is so 
young that he woulc rather not 
have his age mentioned, fearing 
the _label “prodigy.” 

His comic, Dick and His Dad, 


began running a little over half a 
year ago and proved poptlar at 
mice. 


The strip shows the happy re- 
lations between a fiather and son, 
and brings back to the minds of 
people their “kid” days. The boy 
character has no mother, which in- 
troduces a note of sympathy. The 
characters are all taken from life. 

‘Aunt Mable and Uncle Stanley, 
two of the characters, are drawn 


E will be glad to 
W explain our stand- 
system 
for newspapers and to 


refer you to papers in 
your territory 


ard accounting 


own 


where it is working 


successfully. 


EpMUND WALKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 


AND 
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The Future of the Kansas City Star. 
By H. M. Newman. 


The editor of Tue Fourtn EstaTe assigns 10 me a difficult 
although most pleasant task when he asks me to analyze the Kan- 
sas City Star in relation to its future. Such an analysis cannot 
treat with a newspaper so much as with an mstitution and the 
men who form its personnel must be looked upon as men engaged 
in the spiritual activity of developing an idea rather than in the 
material chore of newspaper making. 

When a great and strong personality passes from the active 
control of such a paper as the Star, it is quite offten the case that 
at the time of that passing something ot ‘his magnetism and _ bril- 
liancy passes too. For many years I have read the Star, not be- 
cause 1 was interested in Kansas City happenings, but because in 
its pages I found a peculiar fascination and I had a great liking 
for the clarity of its converts, the confidence with which it an- 
nounced a public stand and the fairness witth which it treated op- 
posing views. 

Here, 1 said, is the, big mind of a big mam transferring it- 
self to a printed page and should it ever become necessary for him 
to Jay down the conltrol of its policy, a tragedy would have hap- 
pened in newspaperdom. When Colonel Nelson died I fully ex- 
pected to see deterioration, but instead there was a quickening of 
all its virtues as though an organ‘zation, thoroughly schooled in 
his methods and desires, had felt an added obligation to carry to 
the farthermost point the standards which an individual had long 
before handed to the paper as its own. 
| (Calmlly, surely and with great vigor, these standards were 
borne down the field of journalism, increasing the love and pride 
of Kansas Qity in its own community and increasing respect in the 
national field. . The sureness of its stride gave the lie to any 
accusation that the progress being miade was mechanical or the 
result of an impetus not yet begun to weaken. Four times after 
Colonel Nelsion’s death, I entered the wide door of that cathedral 
second floor and four times at the threshold the spinit of Colonel 


Nelson met me anid bade me welcome. 

(lt was as though he opened wide his arms in pnide and pointed 
past the Roosevelltiian shelves on the east walll to the desks where a 
group of men divided and individually magnified his greatess 


efiorits . 


Here, it seemed to me, all the storied romance of newspaper 


making was exemiplified. 


Here was the greater Sitar, the throbbing 
heart of the great Southwest and Kansas Ciy. 
to know only two of this group of men. 


I was privileged 
One of them, Park Row 


said, was the hardest boiled news editor on any desk on any paper 
in the world, and I found him busiest and most engrossed in mak- 


ing a page interesting to a half million children. 


George Longan. 


That was 


The other, they told me many times, was engrossed in dollar 
detail and I found ‘him making ready for a municipal Christmas 


treat which the Star was financing. 


That was August Seested. 


This I found in a newspaper office which all the field says has 
no problems of circulation, news or space. 

If there is wonder as to where the fiuture control of such a 
paper may lie, rest easy. God does not fet such an institution pass 
from sudh stewardship. 


SEGRE PP NS TF 


from Bishop’s mother and father. 
“Doc” Ferd is drawn from _ Bi- 
shop’s fiamily doctor. Tihe original 
of the “dad” in the comic was an 
old friend of the cartoonist, while 
the .boy, Dick, is a composite of 
a number of children. 

a ihe strip is not a “gag” strip 
but has a certain continuity and 
a human nature appeal. 

Wallace Bishop was born at 
Normal, Ill., and soon later his 
family moved to Bloomington, 
where he was educated. He first 
ventured into newspaper activity on 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, where 
he read proofs and did occasional 
odd jobs and a very occasional 
drawing. 

His ambition was early directed 
toward the stage, and he took part 
in many amateur plays in Bloom- 
ingtion. He still treads ithe ama- 
teur boards when he visits Bloom- 


(Continued on Seventeenth Page) 


One Plant for Two Papers. 

The Howard, Kan., Citizen and 
the Hloward Courant, owned by 
Fred C. Florey and Thomas E. 
Thompson, respectively, are pub- 
lished from the Citizen plant. Re- 
cently the Courant had to move and 
iit was decided to have the Citizen 
publish both papers, Mr. Thomp- 
son arranging to have the work 
done in the other plant. 


Becomes Account Executive. 

Frank K. Sjpeidell, previously 
with the American Weekly, has 
joined the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany of New York as an account 
executive. 


Chosen Agency Head. 
‘Admund D. Wood, vice-president 
of ‘Cole-MacDionald-Wood, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, has been 
chosen president of that agency. 


Establishes Chair of Journalism at 
Tulane. 


Leonard K. Nicholson, president 
of the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une Publishing ‘Company, ann- 
ounced last Saturday that his news- 
paper will celebrate its ninetieth 
birthday by establishing a chair of 
journalism at Tulane University. 

‘A fund of $6,000 annually for 
ten years has been set aside for 
the endowment. The board of 
administration of Tulane’s educa- 
tional fund has accepted the offer 
and is planming to have the new 


development functioning in Septem- 


ber. 

“Tt is thioughit that a course mM 
journalism could form a part of a 
general instruction in economics, 
literature, history, languages and 
possibly commercial law,” the pub- 
lisher wrote President A. B. Din- 
widdle of Tulane. “A student 
pursuing studies of this nature 
would obtain a broad vision that 
would enable him to successfully 
follow journalism as a career. 

“On the other hand, if he ulti- 
mately selected some other profes- 
sion or business, we feel that he 
would be sufficiently equipped to in- 
telligently understand the nature 
and scope of journalism, as well 
as its aims and functions.” 


Pitttsburgh Sun Conducting Direct 
Mail Poll. 

The Pitsburgh Sun is conducting 
a direct mail poll, in sealed en- 
velopes, of registered voters of the 
city of Pittsburgh on the prohibi- 
tion question. , 
| (The Sun’s purpose is without 
bias; it desires in this poll neither 
to hellp nor hurt prohibition. The 
‘Sun believes its poll will show two 
tihinig's : ; 

First, what Pittsburgh's voting 
population reallly thinks; second, 
whether the open coupon polls as 
conducted in Pittsburgh, and infer- 
entially in other cities, do or do 
not represent public opinion. 


THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 
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“Gets the Idea 
of BOOKS 
into the Minds 
and Teearts 
of the 


American Public” 


March 10, 1926. 


The New York Times 


It is both a privilege and a pleasure for 
me to commend The New York Times as 
a medium for book advertising. I have 
spent most of my life in selling books 
to the American public. From experi- 
ence, I: have arr ted at the definite con- 
clusion that. the duty of the publisher, 
next to that of publishing good books is 
to. get those particular “individual good 
books into the hands of the reading public 
over the country. 


Probably one of the most difficult things 
for a publisher to accomplish is to make 
the public realize that each good book is 
an individual and living entity in itself, 
and that the advertising ‘of other books or 
the methods used in distributing previous 
books may not be the proper method for 
distributing that particular new book; 
therefore, a publisher cannot depend very 
much on previous success or gain very 
much from past experience, for the hand- 
ling of new books as they may come to 
him. You can realize from the above 
statement how difficult is the publisher’s 


position, as he publishes one new book 


after the other. 


The New York Times wisely started 
the idea of giving a great deal of careful 
anid intelligent space to the furtherance of 
book news and has carefully continued 
and enlanged the idea of book news, until 
it has now produced, in my opinion, the 
best newspaper book news in our country. 


When a publisher has a book of merit 
which has the possibility of a wide general 
reading, I know of no medium for adver- 
tising the book or getiting it before the 
general public and the booksellers of the 
country as good as The New York Times 
Book Review. As a publisher and as an 
individual, I have a real admiration for 
the. work being done by The New York 
Times Book Review, in getting the idea of 
books into the minds and hearts of the 
American public. 


Eo Pa.DUTTON & COMPANY, 
John Macrae, President, 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Satisfied Advertisers in 


The New York Times 
Magazine Section 


The New York Times: 


Since we inserted our first advertisement 
of O. K. Vacuum Brushes in the Magazine 
Section of the Sunday edition of The 
New York Times, in June, 1925, we have 
never had a single insertion the returns of 
which did not more than cover the cost 
thereof. This desipite the fact that many 
advertising people thought the article at 
$18.50 too high priced to be sold by dis “ect 
mail advertising. 

Every successive advertisement has in 
a way been more successful than the pre- 
ceding one in the amount of returns. 
From our fast adverit Ee omeO, February 14, 
we thave received over 250 ing liries and to 
date have closed about 50 sales. 


Oz ie VACUUM BRUSH SALES CO. 
39 Union Square, New York. 
The New York Times: 


After using small copy in The New 
York Times Magazine Section du ‘ing the 


last year, a twio-column axlver tis eme in 
the February 7 issue has broug 2 “esa 
number of 257 replies, with every wi 


that this will prove a reco ed Aha @ 
producing actual business. 


Recently we obtained bus! from an 
American in Central Paani e replying to 
an advertisement that oe ared .in the 
Magazine Section, Augus 1925 We 
have had a number of arti s which 
prove to us that the life of your Magazine 
is as long if not longer than any of the 


other magazines in which our advertisement 
appeared. 
H. R. SCHAFFER, Insurance, 
1457 Broadway, New York. 


The New York Times: 


Our advertising of The New Yorker in 


the Sunday Magazine of The New York 

Times js outpulling all other mediums. it 
is bringing us precisely the type of bright 
people that we want and at a cost that is 
eminently satisfactory. I have felt for 


several years past that the Magazine Section 
of the Sunday Times pore eas one of ae 
most valuable advertising oppor ‘turities in 
The Times. Iit'is very gratifying to have 
that judgment so profitably confirmed. 


JOHN HANRAHAN, 
The New Yorker, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 
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LARGE NEW HOME 
FOR COAST 
PAPER. 


Los Angeles Herald now 
Housed in $2,000,000 
Newspaper Plant. 


With tthe advent of the new 
year, an important event in the his- 
tory of Western journalism was 
recorded with the occupancy by the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald of its 
two million dollar plant. 

Situated on Trenton street near 
the corner of Pico and Figueroa 
streets, two of the principal thor- 
oughfares of ithe city, and regarded 


as approximately the center of the | 


municipality from a standpoint of 
population, the new structure meas- 
ures in every way to the standard 
of the publication which it houses. 

The growth of the Evening Her- 
ald from a ‘humble beginning in 
1911 to its present commanding 


position in the journalistic field, has 


FRANK F. BARHAM. 


wonder of editors and 
country. 
Barham, 


been ithe 
puiblishers throughout the 
Im 1911, Dr. Frank) He 
president and publisher, and his 
brother the late Guy Barham, 
took over the Morning Herald 
and began the publication of the 
avening newspaper. At the time 
of transition, the Herald had ap- 
proximately 4,000 circulation and a 
roster of employes probably not 
exceeding 100. 


With indomitable will and cour- 
age, Dr. Barham and his brother 
set about developing the property 
into a real newspaper. Their suc- 
cess has been phenomental. Today, 
the Evening Herald, built on prin- 
ciples of honesty, justice, and fair 
play, is the largest afternoon news- 
paper west of St. Louis, thas a 
circulation in excess of 181,000 
daily, has 1,200 employes and has 
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FRONT EXTERIOR OF THE LOS ANGELES EVENING HBRALD. 
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broken record after record in the 
advertising and circulation fields. 
And now the newspaper occtup2es 
one of the finest publishing plants 
in the country, constructed along 
the lines of the most modern ideas, 
and with facilities for great future 


expansion, which Dr. Barham ands 


his ‘highly trained organization are 
certain will come. 

The new building plant comprises 
two stately units, each four stories. 
The first houses the mechanical 
departments and all the complex and 
intricate machinery necessary for 
the publication of a great news- 
paper. 

The second unit, known as the 
administration building. is occupied 
by the editorial, advertis:ng, busi- 
ness, circulation and executive de- 
partiments, has a beautiful ornate 
fronting on Trenton street and 
exemplifies the last word in mod- 
ern construction. There are 176,- 
000 square feet of floor space in 
the two units, which extend through 
the block from Trenton to Georgia 
StReete 

Two twelve unit rows of presses 
have a capacity of 280,000 complete 
newspapers an hour. Every other 
feature of the mechanical depart- 
ment will scale to this modern and 
complete press equipment. 

HUMAN FACTOR CONSIDERED. 


The importance of the “human 
factor” in the publication of a 
newspaper has not been overlooked 
by the Evening Herald management 
and the architects of the building, 
Morgan Walls & Clements of Los 
Angeles. Thoughtful consideration 
has been given to such features as 
rest and recreational rooms, shower 
baths, artificial ventilation, heating 
and water cooling system, and the 
most modern and scientific system 
of lighting. 

Wise and efficient management 
and direction, loyalty of the entire 
organization, and its policy of fair- 
ness and justice in addition to a 
determination to provide its reading 
public with the best newspapers, are 
considered as the principal reasons 


I FE 


for the of the Evening 
Herald. 

Dr. Barham, the president and 
publisher, insists wpon the publica- 
tion of a “friendly” newspaper. 
The Evening Herald has been a 
leader in the moral, material and 
educational development of south- 
ern California and has rendered 
yeoman service in many campaigns 
for the rights of the public. The 
Evening Herald has frequently been 
referred to as “the newspaper with 
a soul” and in living up to this 
ideal, it has won the commendation, 
the respect and support of the citi- 
zens of its community. . 

Dr. Barham modestly attributes 
the impressive results that have at- 
tended his career as a_ publisher 
to the loyalty and efficiency of the 
organization which he ‘has associ- 
ated with him in his journalistic 
work. 

Published under the thoroughly 


success 


INTERIOR 
VIEW 

OR LHe 
MAIN LOBBY 

OF, THE 
LOS ANGELES 

EVENING 

HERALD. 


modern conditions that feature the 
new plant and with all the mechani- 
cal equipment and conveniences that 
make for efficiency and speed, it 
is the belief of the management 
that the Evening Herald has en- 
tered upon a phase of its existence 
which cannot but be productive of 
greater stuccesis and greater service 
to the public. 


Joins Brockland & Moore. 

Lyle T. Johnson, until recently 
with the John Ring, Jr., Aidver- 
tising Co., St. Louis, has joined 
the staff of Brockland & Moore, 
Inc., St. Louis ad agency, an ac- 
count and sales executive. 


Palm Beach Papers Merge. 

The Palm Beach, Fla., World, 
Lake Worth News, and Delray 
Press have been merged with the 
Times of that city, published by 
the Southefn Publishing Company. 
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GOOD ROAD TO 
FAME. 


Many Newspaper Men 
Have Attained “Who’s 
Who” Standing. 


More than one-eleventh of Amer- 
‘ca’s famous personalities are jour- 
nalists or ex-journalists, according 
to first tabulations of a survey now 
being made by Raymond D. Law- 


rence, imstrulctor in the school of 
journalism of ‘the University of 
Oregon. 


“Who's Who in America” for 
1924, according to Mr. Lawrence’s 
data, contains the names of 2,350 
persons who essentially can be 
classed as journalsts. If this list 
were made to include those who 
have been in the profession tem- 
porarily at one time or another, the 
totial would be 3,708, Mr. Law- 
rence stated. 

Tt its the 2,350 figure, however, 
which equals one-eleventh of the 
notable persons appearing in the 
book. 

Thus, according to Mr. Law- 
rence, who is making the survey to 
ascertain peritinent facts about those 
in the profession of journalism— 
amount of education, salary, vari- 
ous types of endeavors. etc.—the 
field of journalism is a broad road 
to fame whether it leads to wealth 
or not. 

Mr. Lawrence started work on 
tlhe survey a year and a half ago. 
His first efforts were expended on 
a study of “Who's Who,” but since 
then the has sent out a number of 
questionnaires to —_— representative 
journalists over the entire country. 

‘First listing the 3,708 persons in 
“Who's Who’ who could have been 
included by stretching tthe defini- 
tion among journalists, Mr. Law- 
rence then proceeded to cull from 
tlhe list those who were not prima- 
rily writers. Tihe result was the 
2,850 figure. About 3,000 once 
had been actuall reporters. 

This mumiber were classified un- 
der four heads—(a) those still pri- 
marily journalistic writers, (b) 
those in executive newsipaper and 
magazine positions, (ic) .those in 
other professions whose income is 
partially derived from journalism, 
and (d) ex-journalists. 

The study recealed that 683, or 
slightly fless than one-third of the 


entire number, were in the first 
class. According to Mr. Law- 
renice’s definition, this class in- 
cluded, besides those who were 


still reporters, those who wrote for 
miagjazines on topes of current in- 
terest, and did foreign correspond- 


- ence, War correspondence, feature 
and editorial writing. No fiction 
writers were included. 

A characteristic of this group, 


according to Mr. Lawrence, was 
its superior general education, run- 
mng as high as seven years of 
university work in some cases, but 
(Continued on Eighteenth Page) 
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JOURNALISM IS A! PRESIDENT IS TO|ALLEN TO ENTER!] THE SCHOLASTIC 


GREET PRESS 
MEN. 


Newspaper Men of 21 
Countries to be at 
Washington. 


The President of the United 
States will greet the daily news- 
paper men from 21 American re- 


publics when they assemble in 
Washington for the First Pan 
American Congress of Journal- 


ists. Sessions will be held daily 
from April 7 to 13. Fully 100 
newspapers of Latin America will 
he represented by delegates from 
their home cities and the editors 
and publishers of the leading daily 
papers in this country will meet 
with them to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. 

The importance of this gather- 
ing is fully recognized by the 
press, for while there have been 
Pan American Congresses dealing 
with a variety of topics, and held 
n various capitals in the Americas, 


‘none has approached this meeting 


of journalists in opportumity for 
bringing the peoples of the Amer- 
icas into closer understanding and 


‘relationship. 


An elaborate program of enter- 
ainment has been provided for the 
delegates: The Secretary of State 
of the United Sitates, as chairman 
of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, will preside 
at one of the sessions and will hold 
a reception and dance in their ho- 
nor. 

Tine aviation forces of the United 
States Army and Navy will ex- 
tend a greeting from the air on 
the day of the delegates, and the 


cavalry will stage an exhibition 
for them at Fort Myer. 
The National Press Club will 


lay the corner stone of its $9,000,- 
000 building in the presence of the 
delegates and afterwards provide an 
entertainment in their honor at 
ne of the local theatres. 

Special exhibits will be arranged 
at the Bureau of Standards and at 
the Library of Congress. The 
Secretary of Commerce, the Car- 
negie Endowment for Internationai 
Peace, and the publishers of the 
Washington newspapers will act 
as hosts for various luncheons and 
dinners, and there will be excur- 
sions to Arlington and to Mount 
Vernion, so that, with the daily ses- 
sons of the congress, the week 
will be well filled. 

At the conclusion of the sessions, 
the delegates from Latin America 
will be. guests for three 
wien visits will be made to many 
of the principal cities of the coun- 
try. 


Joins Brisacher Agency. 
Milton D. Jacobs, with the San 
Francisco Chronicle for the last 
seven years, has joined Emil Bris- 
acher & Staff, San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president. 


weeks, 


THE DENVER 
FIELD? 


May Purchase Two Pa- 
pers of John C. 
Shaffer. 


Probable purchase of the Rocky 
Mountain News and the Denver 
Times, morning and evening news- 
papers owned by John C. Shatter, 
well known newspaper publhsher, 
by Henry Justin Allen, owner and 


publisher of the Wichita, Kan., 
Beacon and former governor of 
Klansas, is learned in newspaper 


circles of Kansas. 

Formal announcement of the 
purchase has not been made and 
will not be until the plans are com- 
pleted. A plan of financing is yet 
to be worked out to handle some 
of the details of the deal. 

Mr. Shaffer, it is understood, de- 
sires to sell his newspaper plants. 
Since the death of his son some 
years ago, he has desired to quit 
the Denver newspaper field. 

Several well known newspaper 
men are reported to be bidding for 
the properties, said to be worth be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 
They include William Randolph 
Hearst, New York publisher and 
owner of a score of newspaper 
plants; William V. Hodges, a 
Denver attorney, and A. E. Carls- 
ton, capitalist and mining operator 
of Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek. 

Denver business men approached 
Mr. Allen’ some months ago and 
put up the proposition to him to 
take over the management of the 
papers. He declined at -that time. 
Later the matter was again taken 
up and some progress made. Since 
December the matter has reached 
such a stage thalt it is said to be 
in a fair way tio accomplishment. 

Mr. Allen has been owner and 
editor of the Wichita Beacon since 


1907. It is the largest afternoon 
daily in Kansas. He also was con- 
meoted with several other papers 
Hefore buying the Beacon and 


served a time as secretary to Gov- 
eirnor W. Sitanley. During the war 
the was wilth the M.C.A.C. and 
whe Red Cross and was elected gov- 
ernor of Kansas in 1918 and again 
‘n 1920. He is author of the Kan- 
sas Industrial Court law: 


New Type Book. 

The Montreal Daily Star thas just 
isstied a new “Type Book” through 
its advertising department, which 
contains many interesting features. 
There is an article on the use of 
type in advertising, another on type 
sizes and descriptions. The ad- 
veritising regulations of the Star 
are given and there is much more 
valuable material. 


Mrs. S. H. Miles Dies. 
Mrs. S. H. Miles, wife of the 
junior editor of the Warsaw, Mo., 
Times, died from burns received 
at her home recently. 


day with that of his 


li 


PRESS MEN 
GATHER. 


Second Annual Meet 
Held Last Week 


at Columbia. 


The second annual convention of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, which opened Friday, 
March 12, ended the next day with 
a visit by the 600 high school edi- 
tors to the Columbia Varsity Show 
at the Waldorf-Astoria and award- 
ing of prizes for the best high 
school newspapers and magazines. 
The morning session was devoted 
to addresses by prominent news- 
paper men and a general business 
men and a general business meet- 
jing. 

Opening the Friday session, Louis 
Wiley, business manager of ihe 
New York Times, emphasized the 
importance of co-operation between 
editors and business managers of 
newsipapers, both in school papers 
and metropolitan dailies. He urged 
young editors to study results of 
advertising in high school papers. 

The students divided into sec- 
ional meetings, which were address- 
ed by R. K. Leavitt, secretary ol 
the Association of National Ad- 
veritisers; Miss Clara Ewalt of the 
School. of Education, Cleveland; 
Miss Olive Slater, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore; Dr. Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Teacher's College. Dis 
Reynolds compared education to- 
: own youth. 
of ithe 

thinks 


characteristic 
youth of today is that it 
for itself, the said. 
Officers were elected and plans 
discussed for nexit year’s conven- 
tion. Ait a committee meeting of 
delegates proposals for a national 
federation were discussed. 
Delegates from the prize winning 
thools edited in part the Columbia 


The chil ef 


a 


Spectator, Columbia University’s 
daily. abi, 

The papers winning the twelve 
silver loving cups, and those 


winning seals and hhonorable men- 
tion were on exhibition during the 
sesision in Earl Hall on the Col- 
umbia Campus. There were 438 
publications entered in this years 
contest, from forty-three States . 
Last year only 179 papers, from 
twenty-one States, were entered. 


Arthur Hershon On His Own. 

Arthur Hershon, who has been 
sales and advertising manager of 
I. Blyn & Sons, New York, and 
was formerly with the Federal 
Adventising Agency, has started an 
advertising business in New York 
under his own name. 


Joins Gardiner-Mace Agency. 

Howard D. Taylor, formerly 
with George Batten Co. and N. 
W. Ayer & Son, has joined the 
Gardiner-Mace Co., New York 
advertising agency, as director ot 
service. 
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DOFS SORDID NEWS AID }/THE NEWS STAND AND 
STREET SALES VITAL 


CIRCULATION: 


Best Plan Is to Print All News According to Its 


Intrinsic Value; 


Problem Differs 


With Communities. 


By OLIVER 


J. KELLER, 


Editor, The Lancaster, Pa., New.Era, ; 
before the Interstate Circulation Managers Assn. 


The question assigned me for 
warrant the featuring of sensational 
query as to the age of Ann. 


Each of 
and no two may think exactly alike. 


discussion (Do circulation results 
or sordid news?) is like the famous 
us has an opinion on the subject, 
Tihe attitude of individuals on a 


question of this character is bound to differ widely, and, in addition, the 


ecnditions under which we edit and 


distribute our papers are so differ- 


ert that the conclusions which apply in one community do not hold at 


all in another. 

I have seen papers that played 
as a sensation the photographs of 
bodies taken in a morgue or printed 
the description of the condition of 
a body after the brutal assault of 
a “clubber”. Possibly blood-stained 


bits of clothing were used as 
iustrations. I don’t believe that 
any paper gains much circulation 


by methods of this sort, for any- 
thing which disgusts does not at- 
tract new readers and it offends 


old ones. But even if it did gain. 
some few readers, there are few 
publishers who would permit it. 


There are a number o! 9utstand- 
ing news breaks in recent months 
that drew a great deal of attention 
from the critics of the press and 


which presented something of a 
problem to the newspapers. The 
two most notable examples are 


possibly the Loeb-Leopold murder 
trial and the Rhinelander divorce 
case. 1 see no reason why any 
newspaper need apologize to any- 
body for having printed these stor- 
ies in comprehensive fashion and 
given them prominent display. 
While both contained much that 
was undoubtedly sordid, they also 
contained much of legitimate inter- 
est to the public. 

No newspaper can justify, on 
the basis of a temporary circula- 
tion, gain, the sensational display of 
a story that may work real injury 
to its community. There is not 
much danger of this as the average 
publisher usually ranks up with 
the most public spirited and gener- 
ous men im a city, and it is a 
(Continued on Nineteenth Page) 


Lack of Papers in France Is 
Deplored by Frank P. Glass. 


‘The lack of newspapers in France 
was deplored by Frank P. Glass, 
former managing editor of the St. 
Louis Star, in addressing the Illin- 
o's Press Association. 

“Paris and a few of the larger 
cities of France have many news- 
papers,” said Mr. Glass, “but the 
smaller places have none at all. 
In one town with a population of 
50,000, the town crier, a relic of 
the middle ages, is still the medium 
of distributing the news. Amare 
French journals print little or no 
advertising.” 


ERE TTS 
Happiness Begins Its Reign. 


Happiness, a new periodical, took 
great pleasure in its first appearance 


last week. Tt contains stories, 
theatrical news, humor, sports, 
poetry and social news. It is cir- 


culated nationally, and is under the 
direction of Arthur Dutchlight, 
well known New York writer for 
daily and mational publications ; 
James Allman, Ph. D., formerly 
of the editorial staff of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, London, and Joe 
Dean, well known Gotham writer 
and contributor to various publica- 
tions. It is a monthly publication. 
Mr. Allman writes THE FourtTH 
EstaTE that he would be glad to 
consider manuscripts sent by news- 
paper men. 


Leave Commercial Tribune. 


Captain Wade H. Mountfortt, 
managing editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, 
Grute, news editor and assistant 
managing editor of the same paper, 
will both leave the paper on April 
1 and return to New York, which 
they left to go to Cincinnati 7 
years ago. 


Morning Edition Resumed. 
The Tampa Telegraph has re- 
sumed publication of its morning 
edition. 


and Nain | 


While the Subscribers Make the Best Circulation, 
Proper Street and News Stand Dis- 
tribution Is Vital. 


By A. C. MESSMANN, 
Director of Circulation for the Paterson Press-Guardian and 
Sunday Chronicle, at the Interstate Circulation Managers’ 
Convention at Reading, Pa. 


Paterson, N. J., 


the country and I say this without fear of contradiction. 
Passaic County, about 45 minutes from New York, 


represents one of the hardest newspaper fields in 


Situated in 
on the main line of 


the Erie Railroad, there are published, within an area of four miles, four 


evening papers, 
tion I am ailso. responsible for. 


of tthe’ most productive newspaper advertising mediums for 


EA ETE 


H. R. Mulvey Begins His Second 
Year in Business. 


H. R. Mulvey has begun his 
second year in business under the 
name the H, R. Mulvey Advertis- 
ing Service, and has moved his 
business to a new location at 156 
Fifth avenue, New York. He 
had adopted the slogan, “Making 
Space Valuable” and specializes in 
illustrated advertising copy. 

Mr. Mulvey also begins his 
twenty-second year in the adver- 
tising business. Starting in 1904, 
he served four years on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Cincinnati 
Post; then four years on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. His six years ex- 
perience as advertising manage 
with large concerns on the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coasts was broad 
and successful. During the World 
War he enlisted in the U. S. 
Army. From 1919 to 1925 he 
was an account exectitive and pro- 
duction manager with leading New 
York City advertising agencies. 


Yaaer Circle Dinner. 


The Inner Circle, famous club 
of political reporters of today and 
vesterday, held its annual dinner 
last Saturday at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. “The Juke of Jazz: 
land” was given, a musical comedy 
poking fun at everything. 


Birotadruck Hydraulic Press 
and Process 


A powerful 


producing simultaneously, through 


1 hydraulic newspaper matrix molding 
automatic control with a direct non-vibrating pressure 


press under complete 
without slip or slur, 


use of Birotadruck Press and Process, a 


die cut and embossed matrix without damage to type faces or bluniing the 


points on half tones. 
wet or dry mats and 
operation and does 


not require 
changes necessary 


Birotadruck Press and Process can be used with either 
is fast and economical. 
special 
in present equipment in 


The machine is 
employes in any 
either Press 


simple in 
department. No 
Room, Stereotype 


Room (except use of Birotadruck Press in place of mat roller), Composing 


Room or Photo Engraving Department. 
have been made on the plants of the New York 


Installations 


Times, 


New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Dallas News, and the machines are 
under construction on order from several other metropolitan newspapers. 
For full information and samples of pages produced under actual normal 


newspaper working conditions, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., INc. 


120 W. 42np Sr., 


Suite 1202, 


New York City 


one morning paper and a Sunday paper, whose circula- 
Yet we have been able to establish one 


its size in 
that portion of the state. National 
advertisers who have favored us 
with their business will testify to 
that. 

Wihy? Because we have a well 
balanced circulation. You may 
ask, what is a well balanced cir- 
culation? Let us say, for example, 


about 90 per cent of your circula-_ 


ition carrier home delivery may be 
equally divided among the three 
classes of people we find im every 


city, namely, the poor working 
class, the middle class and the 
well-to-do; but if you are not 


getting the other 10 per cemt OF 
your full share of your store, 
newsstand and street sales, you 
have not got a well balanced cir- 
culation. 

We are ali acquainted with the 
ingenious arguments often ad- 
vanced to advertisers in favor of 
store, newsstand and street sales. 
Those of us here who have worked 
aggressively to develop a large 
carrier home delivery circulation 
know that there is no getting away 
from the conclusion that papers 
sold. to subscribers, who think 
enough of it to pay a good price 
to have it sent to their homes, 
makes the best circulation. 

However, we must 
that store, newsstand and street 
sales represent the voluntary choice 
of the reader and a _ voluntary 


choice means that the issue will be | 


read to some extent. 
POSITION IS EVERYTHING! 
You have all heard that old say- 


ing, “Position is everything im 
life.” Let us change that around 


(Continued on Nineteenth Page) 


PREPRESS PET ARE, TEAL A ID, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New . York, March 3, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared 
a regular dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (134%) on the Cumu- 
lative 7% Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, and a regular quarterly dividend 
of one and one-half per cent (144%) on 
the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of 
this Company, for the current quarter, 
15th, 1926 to holders of 
record at the close of business April 1st, 
1926. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Tveasurer. 


payable April 


remember . 


March 20, 1926 
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Ss: F. BULLETIN IN 
ITS NEW HOME 
NOW. 


Make-Up of Newspaper 
Is Radically 
Changed. 


The San Francisco Bulletin, a 
six-day afternoon newspaper, has 
moved into its fine new six story 
building on Mission street just 
west of Fourth. The new struc- 
ture is of class A construction 
throughout, and has a _ moditied 
Gothic front that makes it one of 
the most distinotive buildings . in 
the downtown district. 

The change in home has been 
accompanied by a revised physical 
appearance of the paper. New 
linotype machines and a giant new 
press. are -in use, and new type 
faces have been adopted. The 
new make-up is marked by the 
substitution of lighter type faces 
in lower case for ‘the headlines, 
except a banner line over the front 
page in heavy capitals. 

The make-up of recent issues has 
featured this heavy headline, fol- 
lowed by a three-column italic head, 
two lines deep, in red ink, and 
accompanied by a two column box. 
Other top heads are single column. 
The front page is now on white 
paper. Green formerly was. used. 

Sub-heads used’ in articles are 
Mm lower case, black face. The 
date lines are ‘set in the same man- 


ner. 


In ‘announcing this 
mechanics in conjunction with the 
change of home, the Bulletin stated: 

“The tendency of the best papers 
in the United States and abroad 
is. to get away from screeching, 
unbalanced type. Too much em- 
ahasis is so emphasis, type experts 
agree. 

“Tt is what is in the newspaper 
that counts—not. what stress and 
screech are employed.” 

S. F. CHRONICLE CHANGES. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, a 
seven day morning paper, nas 
recently revised its front page 
make-up, abolishine eight column 


banner heads in favor of a lima- | 


tion to two column heads for the 
lead stories of the day except in 
the case of news of extreme im- 
portance. 

The Chronicle formerly regular- 
ly appeared with three full page 
width headlines, or with the un- 
usual style of two half-page width 
heads, two lines deep, beneath a 
banner line. 


Joins L. J. Hannah. 

Fred Wagner, formerly with 
Burns-Hall and Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, both of Milwaukee, 
has joined the art department of 
the L. Jay Hannah Co., Chicago 
advertising . @gency. Irwin F. 
Ryan, formerly with the Elgin 
Watch Co., has joined this agency 
as an account executive. 


change of | 


Concrete is the aristocrat 
of pavements 


News from Los Angeles 
About Concrete Streets 


Los Angeles now has more concrete 
strects than any other city in the 
country —a total of over 220 miles. 
And they are directly linked with 
several thousand miles of concrete 
roads in California, thus forming an 
extension of one of the most famous 
highway systems in the world. 


Motor traffic from every section. of 
the state flows along these sturdy 
streets all day and far into the night. 
This includes countless automobiles, 
huge trucks loaded to capacity, and 
busses built like Pullmans. 


Only streets paved as the knowl- 
edge and experience of the modern 
highway builder directs could long 
withstand this punishment. The con- 
crete streets of Los Angeles are doing 
so year alter year. 

They are also meeting the stern 
demand of skid-free safety—even on 
the steepest grades. 


And concrete is the preferred pave- 
ment in the residential sections, as 
well as in the industrial. For its attrac- 
tive, light gray color makes it the finest 
looking pavement money can buy, it 
is always clean and neat, and it always 
has a true, even surlace. 


These are some of the reasons why 
Los Angeles and hundreds of other 
alert cities are laying concrete streets, 
and will lay more. 


All of the facts are in our 
free booklet on ‘‘Concrete 
Streets.” Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 31 Cities 


Canada to Impose a ‘Tariff on 


Incoming Periodicals. 


A delegation from the Magazine 
Publishing Association of Canada 
has suggested to Premier King, 
members of his Cabinet and leaders 
of the Conservative and Progress- 
ive parties the imposition of a 
tariff of ten cents a pound on all 
periodicals and week end maga- 
zines enitering Canada. 

They pointed out that Canadian 
manufacturers were suffering from 
the competition of American manu- 
facturers, who are able to reach 
Canadian consumers with their ad- 
vertisements admitted free into 
Canada in periodicals and week end 
newspapers. It was also pointed 
out that these concerns, having no 
business ‘establishments in this coun- 
‘ry, do not have to pay taxes in 
Canadia. 

Tt was suggested by the delega- 
tion that the proposed tariff would 
equal the existing tariff of 15 cents 
2 pound on all advertisements en- 
tering the country under any other 
cuise than publications. The pres- 
emt tariff is also subject to a 2% 
per cent ad valorem service tax. 


To Equip Printing School. 

The daily newspapers of Wil- 
mingiton, Del., Every Evening, 
Morning News and Evening Jour- 
nal, have agreed to equip a print- 
‘ng plant for a corrective institu- 
tion near that city known as the 
Ferris Industrial School for boys. 
Shortly before ‘his sudden death, a 
few weeks ago, Everett C. John- 
son, publisher of the Newark, Del., 
Post, who was greatly interested in 
‘he future of the boys at the in- 
sititution, had offered to present it 
with the nucleus for a _ printing 
plant. Mr. Johnson’s death oc- 
curred, however, before anything 
was done. The school manage- 
ment brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the city newspapers, 
which agreed to provide the neces- 
sary equipment. Up to this time 
printing has not been taught at 
‘he school. 


Leaves Everyday Life. 


Harry Coan has resigned as 
western advertising manager of 
Everyday Life, a monthly pub- 


lished in Chicago, after two years 
in that capacity. This completes 
Mr Coan’s twentieth year as 
publishers’ representative in Chi- 


cago, His former connection was 
that of western manager of the 
New York Morning Telegraph, 


with headquarters in Chicago. 
Becomes a Daily. 
The Monrovia, Cal., Messenger, 
semi-weekily,. has entered the after- 
noon daily field. 


Editor Is Museum Head. 
Wallace E. Scudder, publisher 
of the Newark, N. J., News, has 
been elected president of the new 
Newark Museum. 


In New Home. 
The Huntsville, Tex., Item is 
now issuing -its editions from a 
new plant recently completed. 
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A man who is earnest finds means, or, 
if he cannot find means, creates them. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Ree 


Edward Wyliss Scripps Dies 
After Life of Achievement. 


One of the greatest figures 
newspaper life has passed on. 
Edward Wrylh’s Scripps, the founder of the 


in American 


great chain of Scripps-Howard mewspaipers, 
has gone to “that bourne from which no 


traveler returns.” 

His career was picturesque and unusual. 

He was both a man of action and a man 
of thought. Arter setiting the wheels of a 
gigantic organization running, he went off on 
this yacht four years ago and devoted his 
time to reading. 

He had no wish to “die with his boots on.” 
‘He wanted to see that the organization he 
founded could go on without him. Leaving 
his affairs in the hands of others, he disap- 
peared on a mysterious ship of silence and 
twas seldom heard of. Meanwhile his great 
enterprises kept fiunictioniing, and, as he planned, 
they are not to be disrupted by his death . 

His ideal was service rather -thian personal 
gain. 

That his organization should thrive was more 


important to him than his own individual 
prosperity. Se) 
He had the satisfaction both of building 


wp a great enterprise, then withdrawing from 
it and as an observer seeing it thrive. 

He was the most modest of men and shunned, 
even hated, all personal publicity. Yet such 
was his charm and ability that he will be 
forever enshrined in the hearts of newspaper 
‘men. He kent from view as much as pos- 
sible, and even in death preferred the oblivion 
of a watery grave to a land burial and an 
imposing heaidstone. 

But such men as Scripps need no monument 
other than the fruit-of their labors to keep 
them ever remembered and revered. 


| 
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Another Attack on the 
Profession of Journalism! 


It seems that the critics of the press will 
never cease their carping. 

The Manufiacturers Record, a trade journal, 
recently drew up an indictment against the 
press which we reprint there in part, to bring 
it to the attention of those newspaper publishers 
who may have missed it: 

“The cold fact is that the greatest incitement 
to crime in the United States today is the daily 
newspaper . 

“At first reading, this sentence from the Ob- 
server, published in Baltimore, may seem an 
astounding, inaccurate and unfair charge 
against the daily press of the United Sjtattes . 
Study and observattion of the daily newspaipers 
covering the land will convince many intelligent 
persons that in a general way, with a reasonable 
number of decent exceptions, it is pretty nearly 
correct. Lawlessness through defiance and dis- 
dain of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and of the law of the land as embodied 
in the Volstead Act is encouraged either openly 
or indirectly by many daily papers. 

“Criminialls of both sexes are portrayed as 
heroes or heroines, and notorious lawyers who 
defend them are pictured as master minds of 
the legal profession. The Bible and religion 
are flouted in the tenor, if not the actual sub- 
stance, of news and editorial articles. Class 
discriminaition and favoritism for a meager min- 
ority of the citizenry are preached and prac- 
ticed. The propaganda of Bolshevism is broad- 
cast ‘through the publication of publicity for 
Red and radical organizations, the youth move- 
ment ‘and similar subversive bodies. Teachers 
and professors who may be dismissed for 
teaching evil doctrines to their pupils are ex- 
tolled as martyrs to the cause of education.” 

It is the duty of every newspaper publisher 
to protest publicly against indictments of this 
sort . 

Crime is far older than the press, and iit is 
the duty of the publisher to give all the news 
ithe imiportance it deserves. : 

Many surveys of the amount of crime news 
published in the press, moreover, have proven 
that the amount of crime news is negligible 
compared to tthe amount of space given over 
to other miatlters. 

Nothing could be fairer than the attitude of 
the papers toward prohibition. 

The prohibition poll that has been carried on 
by newspapers throughout the country gave 
the people their first chanice to express their 
opinion on whether the dry law should or should 
not be repealed. No effort was made to in- 
fluence the veridict either way. The fact that 
the poll in New York stood about 50 to 1 for 
a chlange in the law displayed the opinion of 
the people. The newspapers have thus become 
real public forums. 

Tihe Pittsburgh Post is now going even fur- 
ther, spending large sums in making a direct 
mal poll on the prohibition question, in sealed 
batloits sent only to voters. 

When newspapers: take all this trouble to 
measure the will of the people, they are cer- 
tainly to be commenided rather than condemned. 

It is almost impossible to answer the attacks 
made by the Manufacturers Record, they are so 
utterly silly and stupid. The charge seems to 
emanate from the sort of intelligence that would 
prohibit the teaching of the evolution theory in 
tlre schools. 

One of the most hopeful signs about the 
press is its receptivity to new ideas, and its 
wide latitude of editorial opinion. 

Take the stand of the New York Evening 
Graphic on the prohibition question. Bernarr 
Macfadden, its publisher, takes a rather unique 
view of the situation. He is a total abstainer 
anid hates the whole idea of liquor-consumption, 
yet takes a determined stand against prohibition, 
believing that the compulsory measure is an 
insult to the intelligence of the average Ameri- 
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can, and in addition has brought on a big 
increase in liquor-drinking and has fostered 
disrespect for law. 

What could be a braver viewpoint that this, 
frankly expressed ? 


Thank God, our editors ate free to say what 


they think! 

It is the variety of opinion expressed in the 
press ithat makes for freedom, tolerance, 
growth. 


“Diatribes such as the one appearing in the 
Manufacturers Record attempt to halt the 
wheel of progress; but the newspaper caravan 
is now so sturdy that its wheels cannot be 
stopped. 

We can only pity these critics who substitute 
faullt-finding for constructive work. 

They are bothersome flies on the nose of 
timie ! 


Newspaper Advertising the 
Enemy of Slow Turnover. 


Social 


The Na'ticnal Distribution Conference 5Sz7¢ 
Committee thas been making a study of the 
problems of distribution from manufacturers 
to wholesalers and from wholesalers to re- 
tailers. 

One of its suggestions is that central delivery 
systems be established to cut down delivery 
costs together with the simplification of stocks 
to promote rapid turnover. 

In their endeavors to get the facts together 
the committee, among other things, found 
many of the losses among retailers and whole- 
salers were due to lack of sufficient records, 
failure to budiget, ignorance, incompetence, and 
misdirected advertising. 

Misdirected adivertising sales effort 
seem to be one of the most important. 

Simplification of stocks as suggested by the 
committee may be a very good method to 
promote rapid turriover, butt it has been demon- 
sitirated time and time again by leading national 
advertisers as well as large retailers that there 
is no greater force today in the commercial 
world at the command of a mechanit, whether 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, that will 
promote rapid turmover, than newspaper adver- 
tising. Z 

‘Newspaper adivertising has already proven 
that it cam move the goods off the dealers’ 
shelves, if intelligently used, more quickly anid 
economically than any other medium of ad- 
vertising. 

It would seem that if the committee could 
impress these retailers and wholesalers with 
the imyortanice of intelligent, properly directed 
newspaper advertising, it would go a great 
way towards eliminating the present waste due 
to slow turnover. 


Magazines Show Their Faith 
In Newspaper Advertising. 


Tihe tabulated estimates of adivertising ex- 
penditures prepared by the Bureau of Adiver- 
tising of ithe American Publishers Association 
of 227 national newspaper advertisers during 
1925 reveal the very interesting fact that two 
of the outstanding magazine publishing con- 
cerns have more than doubled their advertising 
appropriations in newspatpers im 1925. 

In 1924 the Literary Digest invested $500,000 
in newspaper aidivertising, and during 1925 in- 
creased ‘this to $1,150,000. Maicfadden Pub- 
fications in 1924 invested $510,000 in newspaper 
advertising while in 1925 this already large 
newspaper advertising appropriation was jumped 
ahead to $1,100,000. 

This once again demonstrates the fact that 
even the magazines themselves are forced to 
acknowledge the superiority of newspaper ad- 
vertising and when they are willing to admit 
this superiority to the tune of a million dollars 
it speaks, pretty well for the newspapers as 
the nation’s recognized dominant medium. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


There is almost an endless story 
of great achievement, actual pro- 
duction and superlative ‘perform- 
ance back of ‘that mow prosaic 
slogan, “It pays to advertise,” says 


- the Rice Lake, Wis., Chronotype. 


Slogans in business are not al- 
ways substantiated by subsequent 
events, just as guarantees do not 


always ‘hold water, but the business 


has not been found in which “ad- 
vertising does not pay.” What 
capital is to industry, what rainfall 


is to farm soil, advertising is to 


business. Avdivertising is as neces- 
ary to national distribution as the 
railroads. 

Speak of good will in business 
ond you really mean reputation. 
Reputation in modern business is 
attained only through the co-ordina- 
tion of merit of product, scientific 
business meltthods and adequate ad- 
vertising. 


It is generally believed newspaper 
advertising is still in its imfancy, 
even though metropolitan dailies 
carry from twenty to thirty millon 
jines a year, says the Albert Lea, 
Minn., Tribune. Its development 
will continue because it is one of 
the miost potent forces of modern 
times for advancement of business 
along sounid economic lines. 


One of the best ways to test the 
enlightment of a state, writes H. 
L. Mencken in the New York 
World, is to look at its news- 
papers. If they are welll-int ormed 
and sensible, if they see what is in 
front of them clearly and discuss 
it honestly and courageously, then 
you will find a general interest in 


ideas and a disposition to hear new 


-ones, as well! as old ones. But if 
they are ignorant and bellicose, or 
they seek to put down discontent 
and heresy wilh the weapons of the 
professor patriot and hedge 
evangelist, then you will find only 
idiocy. 


Frank A. A. C. W. Speaker. 


Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, will ad- 
dress the next annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in Philadelphia. 


Old Paper Quits. 

The Vinton, Ia., Eagle, after 71 
years of publication, has been sus- 
pended by its editor, James W. 
Lebell. 


Joins Buftalo~ Times. 


Robert E. Coulson, formerly on 
the Buffalo Evening Post, ‘has be- 


come assistant city editor of the : paralyaie! 


Buffalo Times. 


Paper 24 Years Old. 


+ The Portland, Ore., Journal cele- 
brated its twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary on March 10. 


Joins Cleveland Times. 
Ferd Goodfellow, formerly with 
the Toledo Blade, has joined the 
Cleveland Times. 
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PURELY PERSONAL E. T. Rollins Feted by Staff of 


N. W. Reay, publisher of the 
St. Paul Daily News, has returned 


from a month’s trip to Pacific 
Coast points. 

Casper S. Yiost, editor of the 
St.’ Louis Gilobe-Democrat and 


president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, has been 
elected president of the Missouri 
Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


E. J. Archibald, executive edi- 
tor of the Montreal Star, spoke 
on “The Newspaper and the Pub- 
lic’ recently before the Montreal 
Publicity Association. 


F. A. Miller, president of the 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune, was 
a recent visitor to New York. 


Thomas J. Blain, publisher of 
‘he Portichester, N. Y., Item, and 
Mrs. Bilain are at Hot Springs, 
Ark. : 


F. A. Merriam, president of 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc., and 
Mrs. Merriam have returned from 
Daytona, Fla. 


George A. Hough, managing edi- 
or of the New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard, and Mrs. Hough have 
1 the course of their extended 
vacation arnived in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 


Frank Roche, of the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has 
taken a leave of absence for sev- 
oral months to go to California. 


‘William Fort of the Chicago 
Daily News staff is back at work 
after a brief illness. 


Edward G. Williams, former 
aditor of the Erie, Pa., Dispatch, 
‘s recovering after an operation. 


Ben Feldman, police reporter of 
the Chicago Tribune, is ill in the 
Alexian Brothers hospital. 


E. H. Shaffer, managing editor 
sf the Albuquerque State Tribune, 
ond Mrs. Shaffer are parents of a 
son. 


George Haven has taken leave of 
absence from the Berkeley, Cal., 
Gazette. During his absence Harold 
Johnson is city editor. Haven left 
because of his health. : 


M. L. Meisenheimer, editor of 
the Lexington, Okla., Leader, has 
announced his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for U. S. 
senator from Oklahoma. 


(Charles J. Henninger, veteran 
editor of the Welllston, Mo., Her- 
ald, was stricken recently with 


Milton McRae, veteran Detroit, 
Mich., newspaper editor, who re- 
cently paid a visit’ to Columbia, 
Mo., lauded the work of the 
school of journalism at the uni- 
versity. During the years he was 
connected with the old Scripps- 
McRae league of newspapers, he 
founded more than 40 papers, in- 
cluding the Kansas City World, in 
1897. ‘ 


His Paper, 


E. T. Rollins, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Durham, N. C., Her- 
ald, was entertained by the execu- 
tive staff of this paper at a lunch- 
eon held in the fountain room of 
the Washington Duke Hotel last 
Saturday. The event marked the 
63rd birthday of the publisher, and 
the ‘thirtieth anniversary of his 
ownership of the paper. 

‘Talks and fellicitations were par- 
ticipated in by C. C. Council, 
business manager; M. F. Mur- 
daugih, advertising manager; W. 
N. Keener, editor; J. B. Taylor, 
mechanical superintendent, and A. 
E. Rawls, composing room fore- 
man. 

‘Mr. Rollins has seen the Herald 
erow froma six-column, four- 
page sheet, with a circulation of 


500, to its present circulation of 
12,500. 
The Herald is installing a 48- 


page umt-type Duplex high-speed 
press, which, with new dress type, 
will enhiance its appearance. The 
Herald is served by the trunk-line 
wire of the Associated Press. 


Book-Reviewing Discussed at the 


Nation Dinner. 

The question, “Is literary criti- 
cism important?” was discussed 
Thursday evening: by various writ- 
érs and critics of note at a dinner 
held under the auspices of the 
Nation in the Fifth Avenue Res- 
tauranitt, New York. 

Tine case for literary criticism 
was presented by Stuart P. Sher- 
man, critic and editor of Books. 
issued by the New York Herald 
Tribune, while the case for the 
authors was presented by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. Harrison 
Smith, of Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
spoke for ‘the publishers. Mark 
Van Doren, literary editor of the 
Nation, served as chairman. 

Following the scheduled argu- 
ments, the discussion was thrown 
cipen to all who wished to partici- 
pate, and a number of well-known 


literary folk were given the oppor- 


tunity of expressing their opinions 
regarding book reviewers. 


— = 


Becomes Telegram Director. 

F. A. Walker has been appointed 
managing director of the New 
York Telegram, succeeding Stuart 
Olivier, who becomes a member of 
the executive council of the New 
York Telegram and the New York 
Sun. Mr. Watker was formerly 
publisher of the Telegram, but has 
recently taken complete charge of 


labor- matters for the Telegram 
and Sun. ‘He thas been for 25 
years with Munsey newspapers. 


WEDDING BELLIS 


Norwood C. Bizzell, of the New 


Bern, N: C., Sun Journal staff, 
married Miss Margaret Edmund- 
son. 


Frank Hohensinner, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Tacoma, Wash., 
Times, has married Alice Larkin 
of Spokane. F 


15 
SLAFE CHANGES 


Frank C. Harper, formerly edi- 
torial writer on the Pittsburgh 
Press, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. He writes a daily col- 
umn of short editorial comment 
under the caption “Just Now.” 


Edwin Holman, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Winston-Salem 
Journal, is now on the staff of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer. 


John Drury, formerly on_ the 
City News Bureau, has joined the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


George Fitzpatrick, formerly on 
the Erie, Pa., Times-Herald, has 
become Sante Fe correspondent of 
he Albuquerque State Journal. 


A new member of the staff of 
the Worcester, Mass., Telegram is 
Thomas Phhilipps. 


‘Mary O’Keefe, formerly of the 
oringfield Republican, is now on 
wl n 5 i ’ ’ 
the Worcester Telegram’s woman’s 
page. 


new tele- 
Worcester, 


the 
the 


Victor Baxter is 
eraph editor of 
Mass., Gazette. 


Joseph Keblinsky has become 
assistant sports editor of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Telegram. 


H.-C: Herby, for seven years 


city editor of the Albuquerque 
Morning Jiournal, has left that 
paper. 


Roy Danfiorth, former city edi- 
tor, is now assistant managing edi- 
tom wore dhe Oakland) “Cal.,° Tri- 
bune. 


Charles A. Grummich, formerly 
of Jefferson City, Mo., has been 
named Associated Press correspond- 
ent at Wichita, Kan. 

D. E. Francis, Associated Press 
correspondent at Wichita, Kan., 
has been made correspondent at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


H. J. Allen Honored. 


Henry J. Allen, famous publish- 
er of the Wichita, Kan., Beacon, 


has been aplpointed to the chair 
of journalism on the faculty of 
the “University Afloat.” This coi- 


sists of 450 American college stu- 


dents who will sail from New 
York October 2 for an eight 
months’ trip to thirty foreign 


countries. 


Made Life Member. 
Charles G. Hambidge, first presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Club of 
New York and a member of the 
New York Times staff, has been 

elected to life membership. 


New Syndicate Feature. 
Arnold Bennett will write seven 
timely Sunday articles to be re- 
leased to newspapers by the Mc- 

Clure Newspaper Syndicate. 


Change to Eight Columns. 

The Providence, R. I., Journai 
hias enlarged its page from seven 
to eight columns. 
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Real Estate Ad Group. 


A new association is the Real 
Estate Advertisers Association, 
which was formed at Toledo re- 
cently by persons from all parts 
of America. It aims to increase 
the effectiveness and make a study 
of real estate advertising. 


Beazell Club President? 


William Preston Beazell, assist- 
ant managing editor of the New 
York World, will be a candidate 
for the presidency of the News- 
paper Club of New York. Mr. 
election will be ‘held early in May. 


Fire Damages Plant. 


Publication was halted for a 
day and there damage of $7,000 
done due to a fire in the plant of 
the Quincy, Mass., Telegram last 
Saturday. 


ee TS 


Trade-at-Home Sérvice 


Wanted GOOD TRADE-.-at- 
HOME service, suitable for adv. 
campaign for merchants, city of 
16,000. Send samples and rates 
(no salesmen) to G. E. Campbell, 
Daily Item, Wakefield, Mass. 


The Syndicate Man) Brillant 


Tue Contact Pornt oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL ForRCES 3F THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD. 


With its current issue, Sidney 
Loeb has ascended to the editor- 
ship of Circulation, the famous 


house organ of King Features Syn- 
dicate. 

Loeb began journats't'c work in 
1919—as a very young man—by 
writing the Boy Scout columns of 
San Francisco papers. Later he 
contributed Sunday stoties to the 
San Francisco Journal. He édited 
one number of the St. Francis 
Lobbyist at Democratic Convention 
time in San Francisco in 1920. The 
Lobbyist was published daily by 
the St. Francis Hotel for the 
benefit of visiting newspaper men. 

In 1921 the edited the San Fran- 
cisco Scout, a Boy Scout monthly. 

He joined the staff of the San 
Francisco Chronicle in 1922 as a 
cub reporter. Stayed on a year 
doing everything from writing spe- 
cial Sunday articles, Sunday and 
daily editorial page stories, editing 
“Bull Dog,’ writing book reviews. 
special correspondence on out of 
town big news and humor. He 
also wrote a special series of traffic 
articles. 

In 1923 he joined the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. There he also did 
everything imaginable — first-run 
musical reviews, “March of 
Events” stories, around-the-city 
features, occasional daily short 
story when syndicate stuff was not 
eood enough, contest conducting 
(notably, he played “Chief Liar” 
in the famous Liars’ Contest), short 
play at hotel, army-navy, custom 
house and other beats. Eventually 
he became an interview specialist. 

He joined King Features Syndi- 
cate in 1924. He was withthe 
promotion department for a year 
and a half, taking a short whack 
as .cross-word puzzle editor. And 
now, at the termination of all these 
varied early experiences, he has 
become the young editor of Circu- 
lation, and has brought out a very 
commendable March number on 
which THe FourtH Estate heartily 
congratulates (him. 

The issue contains many inter- 
esting articles and drawings. iit 
has in it an article by Walter J. 
Kingsley, press agent of B. F. 
Keith’s New York theatres and a 
prominent Cheese Club member, all 
about the inimitable Harry Hersh- 
field of Abie the Ageni fame. 
There is also an article on news- 
paper humor by Gilbert Seldes, the 
essayist, and there are other spe- 
cial features far too numerous to 
mention. 


George Palmer Putnam, the pub- 
lisher and head of the Putnam 
Syndicate, and John N. Wheeler, 
president of the Bell Syndicate, 
have become associated in the sale 
of miotion picture rights to literary 
works. Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Wheeler lunched with Will H. 
Hays, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc:, last week, and re- 


ceived Mr. Hays’ enthustastic ap- 
proval of their plans. This wiil 
mean an expansion of the motion 
picture department of George Pal- 
mer Putnam, Inc., of which Mr. 
Putnam is president. 

A comprehensive list of authors 
will be represented. Associated 
with Mr. Putnam and Mr. Wheel- 
er will be George T. Bye, Allie 
Lowe Miles, and Richard Halliday. 


Poll Reveals Sentiment for Dry 
. Act Repeal. 
With the New York World’s 


poll on Prohibition virtually closed 
as the last ballot was printed Sun- 
day, there have been 111,497 votes 
tabulated, with 109,356 votes either 
for repeal of the Eiehteenth 
Amendment or modification of the 
Volstead act. The majority for 
some change from the present dry 
law is more than 50 to 1. 

About 40 per cent of the “tepeal 
votes urged a new start on the 
question of Prohibition to allow the 
Government to test the Quebec 
system of handling liquor. More 
than 60 per cent of the modifica- 
tion vote denounced the old saloon 
ond wanted beer and wines sold 
like oltner liquids in grocery stores. 
More than 50 per cent. of the 
voters alsio urged that the voters of 
the country be allowed to express 
{heir opinions in a national refer- 
endum. 


Trustees of Star on Trip East for 
Survey. 
J. C. Nichols and Herbert WE 


Jones, two of ‘the three trustees 
in charge of the Kansas City 


Star, left last night from Kansas 
City for the East to make a survey 
of newspaper values and properties, 
nreparatory to formulating plans 
for the sale of the Star. 

They have aranged a conference 
today with John J. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Merchants’ 
Trust Company of Chicago, who 
was trustee of the Ohicago Daily 
News under, the will of Victor F. 
Lawson, and who conducted the 
lease and sale of that paper. ; 

Under the will of Colonel Willian 
R. Nelson, founder of the Star, 
the newspaper must be sold with- 


in two years and the proceeds 
placed in a trust fund for the 
nunchase of objects of art for 


Kansas City. 


‘Ding’ All Better Now. 

J. .N. (‘Ding’) Darling ot 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate, who has been very ill 
far months; has wired from New 
Mexico that he is so much ‘im- 
proved that he will be ready to 
resume his work at the end of this 
month. 


New Florida Daily. 


The Vero Beach, Fila., Press was 
started as an A. P. member by 
B. W. Williams’. “ae 


New Daily Sport Cartoon by 


the latest sensation in that 
field— 

Will Gould 
Ready now for international 


release through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 
Elsie”! 


The best “‘us folks” 
feature appearing 


in print 
6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241 W. 58th St, NEW YORK CITY 


Key West Morning Call Is In 
New Hands. 

Sale of a controlling interest in 

he Key West Publishing =@om- 


nany, publishers of the Key West 
Morning Cail, to. F. PB: Fildes, 
yublisher of the Miami Tribune 
ard the Palm Beach Times, has 
been announced. 

Mr. Fildes said publication of 
the Kye West Morning Call will 
be continued. 

E. H. Dutcher was president of 
he Key West Publishing Com- 
nany and an operator in real es- 
‘ate in Miami and among the 
Florida keys. He will devote his 
ntire time to real estate opera- 
‘ons. R. J. Brown was secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Key West Morning Call is 
considered an advantageous addi- 
‘on to the Fildes string of publ:- 
‘ations on the Florida east coast. 
lit is a morning newspaper: with a 
plendidly equipped plant in its own 
Sujlding, and situated on a valu- 
able site. 

a ee 


Job Plant of Paper Burns. 

The job plant of the Sedalia, 
Mio., Republican, recently estab- 
lished by the Page brothers, was 
nartially destroyed by fire. Paul 
Page is editor of the paper. — 


SE ER EE SE 


FROM OLD ENGLAND! 


If you require any Articles, Reports, 
or Statistics concerning the U. K. ‘and 
Europe. 
ART. Trade Journalist, 316 Ivydale Rd., 
London, S. E. 15,: England. 


write to THOMAS J. STOB-- 


ue 
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Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore Des Moines Rpiledelnnis 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Portlan 
Los.Angeles Richmond 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


in Any (aseo 


ee eee fe 
For Prompt Service 
oop ———-dee 
PRINTERS’ ae IES AND 
MACHINERY 
In Stock for Immediate vaeaea by 
our Conveniently Located 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
American Types the Best. 
ce a 
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News Print Statistics. 


Production in the United States 
during February, 1926, amounted 
to 129,622 tons and shipments to 
128, 635 tons. Production in Can- 
ada amounted to 135,663 tons and 
shipmenits to 135,505 tons, making 
a total United States and ‘Canadian 


production of 265,285 tons and 
shipments of 264, 140 tons. There 
were also 12,683 tons of news 


print made in Newfoundland with 
981 tons made in Mexico so that 
the total North American produc- 
tion in February 1926 was 278,949 
tons. During February the United 
States mills operated at 95.0 per 
cent of rated capacity and the 
Canadian mills at 98.3 per cent. 


Rothermere Buys Asylum. 


Lord Rothermere has purchased 
for $7,517,500 the fourteen-acre site 
of a hunatic asylum known as the 
Royal Bethlem Hospital in South 
London, which he will turn over 
to the public as a permanent memo- 
rial to his wife. The asylum is 
being removed to Addington, in 
Surrey. It was a corruption of 
the title Bethlem which gave rise 
to the common term “bedlam” as 
meafiing a madhouse. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 
We guarantee our type to be 


durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 


bills. 

We pay highest prices for 

old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 


& Mec. Co. 
FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


NEW MACHINE IS 


POPULAR. 


(Continued from Seventh Page) 


during the present month. Addi- 
tional orders have been placed by 
several other major newspapers. 
As the operation of the Birotadruck 
Press thas been studied and favor- 
ably reported by a number of the 
leading mechanical superintendents 
and stereotypers, it would appear 
that the problem of direct pressure 
matrix moulding has been solved 
anid that this method and type of 
machine will soon be in general use 
in daily newspaper offices. 


OPERATION SIMPLE. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures about the Birotadruck Press 
and Process to publishers will be 
that it does not call for any changes 
in the regular mechanical equip- 

ment beyond the substitution of 
the hydraulic press for the typical 
mat roller. It occupies approx!- 
mately the same floor space and is 
noiseless, non-vibrating and auto- 
matic in operation. The degree 
lof pressure is under complete con- 
trol of the operator and may be 
varied at will. The mechanical 
operation is simple and definite. 
/The bed or form table of the 
ipress is raised under hydraulic 
pressure against a fixed head, the 
joressure being constant and witin- 
out slip. 

When the pre-determined degree 
of pressure is reached, the machine 
automatically locks, ‘holding the 
jpressure indefinitely until released 
by the operator. As the pressure 
is direct and positive, the danger 
of crushing the type is reduced to 
a minimum. ‘The speed of opera- 
tion jis also under control. It var- 
jes from 20 seconds upwards. 

The details of the process covers 
certain refinements in the prepara- 
tion of half tones and illustrations 
that do not involve changes in 
equipment or materials. A system 
of underlay is used in the prepamra- 
tion of half tones so that when the 
rhoto-engraving is placed on the 
form jt brings a result automatically 
iand simultaneously with the mat 
moulding operation, which embosses 
the halif tone and die-sinks the 
matrix, thus mechanically repro- 
ducing on the matrix the high 
lights and various tones of the 
original plate. When the matrix 
goes to the casting box this em- 
bossing is mechanically reproduced 
on the stereotype plate so that the 
plate carries the same general re- 
sult secured on flat bed press work 
by underlaying the cut and over- 
Jaying the tympan. An important 
element is that this does not slow 
aoe the mat moulding operation. 


The Birotadruck Hydraulic Press 
operates equally well on either 
wet or dry mats. When wet mats 
are used the machine is located at 
the end of the steam tables in the 
same position that mat rollers are 
located. Where dry mats are used 
exclusively, the machine may be lo- 
cated in the most conven‘ent posi- 
tion on the composing room floor. 


= i 


HOE New-Design Lika Duty 


Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty 
work from the best grade of mate- 
rials. Heavy supporting Frames 
arecast in one piece and secured by 
two substantial crossbar castings. 
Bed, with five second travel in one 
direction for wet mats and twenty 
second travel for dry mats, acco- 
modatestthelargest single and dou- 
ble-page chases in ordinary use. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Designed Especially for Dry Mats 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 504-520 Grand St., N.Y. City 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The degree of pressure used var- | school at which Bishop was for a, 


ies with the character and pages 
to be moulded. On average typical 
mews, Classified and reading pages, 
the present practice is to use a 
wressure of 6,600 Ibs. which is 
equal to over one ton and a quarter 
per square inch on the type page. 
For open display pages, depending 
on character, the pressure used 
varies from ‘three-quarters to one 
tom per square inch. 

iAn interesting fealture is thai 
special employes are not required 
in any department and there is no 
Variation in the regular newspaper 
practices; the speed of operation is 
fast and under absolute control; 
and that no changes in equipment 
are required in the stereotype foun- 
dry or press room. It is simply 
a substitution of ithe direct pressure 
madhine for the mat rolling method. 

The special interests of publish- 
ers to the New York Times in- 
gtallation is due to the. fact that 
the Times is run on an _ exclsive 
dry mat basis and, following their 
order for installation of three Biro- 
tadiruck Hydiraulic Matrix Presses, 
ithey took out their steam tables 
and will use the direct pressure 
Birotadruck machines exclusively 
in the mat mouliding department. 


A NEW ENTRY IN 
RANKS. 


(Continued from Eighth Page} 


ington, and for a while hlad a part 
in a legitimate play in Chicago. 

His “ambition, however, . shifted 
from the stage to the field Of art; 
and ‘he studied at the American 
Academy in Ohicago. Later he 
free-lanced for Chicago papers and 
periodicals. 

He soon found a helpful friend 
in Dom J. Lavin, who had been 
the art director of the Chicago 
Tribune and of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, and was conducting 
an advertising agency in Chicago. 
Bishop took a job with the agency, 
and says that he learned a great 
deal about drawing and other ~gtb- 
jects from Lavin, whom he ad- 
mires a great deal. 

Lavin also conducted 


an art 


period one of the instructors. 
During this (period Bishop was 

spending his spare time working on 

a comic strip which eventually re- 


sulted in Dick and His Dad. 


King Features Syndicate some- 
how got wind of his endeavors, 
and sent for him, giving him a 
chance to present the fruit of his 
labor before a wide audience. 

His hobbies are swimming and 
clog dancing, and occasional lapses 
back to his first dove—acting. 

iAsked to give a word of advice 
to aspiring artists, ‘he had this 
simple declanation to make: 

“Advice is futile, for every one 
must learn by experience, and 
travel toward success along a. road 
of hits own.” 


Subscribe to THE FourtH Estate 
—A Newspaper for the Makers of 
Newspapers. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you_can buy. er- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO. 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


single column, 


Send ail Classi 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS | 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
_ 408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


a 


—————————————— 


At your service, THE IMPROVE- 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching archi- 
tects, engineers and dealers through- 
cout the Northwest. 2,600 circulatioa, 
and growing constantly. Our subscrip- 
tion list is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building ,.<cojects, five leads 
for salesmen, $60 a year. WESTERN 
PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE 
first class clipping service for trade 
papers and individuals. Write us a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EEE A ELE CTE DELLA LAL DO 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


—_—_ 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
3514 inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 
Me Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. J 


——a 


JOURNALISM IS A 
| ROAD TO FAME. 
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averaging batween two and three 
years of university training. 

The second group, those in news- 
paper executive positions, numbered 
601 and included managers, 
tors, desk men, readers, directors 
and owners. In comparison, this 
group, as a general rule had a sur- 
prisingly small amount of formal 
education, according to Mr. Law- 
rence. Many of them did not have 
a high school education, he said. 

The third classification num- 
bered 372, while the fourth proved 
to be the Yargest of the four classi- 
fications. It had 694 on its roster. 
It was this group—the fourth— 
that was extremely hard to cilassi- 
fy, according to Mr. Lawrence, be- 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ime. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 
11 words to the line double coiumn. 

fied Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


edi-. 


Tue FourtH ESTATE . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Help Wanted—For 


Sale—Business 


etc. —30 cents a line, 9 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Se ee 


Editor 


After eight years behind city, 
wire and editor’s desk, am now 
about to leave managing editorship 
of daily in metropolitan area. 
University graduate, linguist, 35 
years old, married, experience cov- 
ers all branches newspaper and 
publishing business. Box 7749, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-l reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Business Manager 


Sixteen years in newspaper field, 
last two vears as business man- 
ager, desires position where energy 
and hard work are appreciated. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Now employed. Box 7734, care 
Tue FourtH ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


Twenty years’ experience on large 
and small dailies. Best references. 
Box 7748, care THE FourtH 
ESTATE. 


Editorial Man 


Experienced editorial man_hold- 
ing responsible position with na- 
tionally known weekly desires to 
make change. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 7750, care 
Tue FourtH ESTATE. 


cause of jt miscellaneous character. 
It included persons formerly active 
in journalism, but who were now 
out of the profession as its limits 
were usually defined. By far the 
largest element of this group con- 
sisted of fiction writers. Profes- 
sors of journalism, too, were in- 


cluded. 


Journalism Scholarships. 
Three scholarships in the school 
(of journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, at Columbia, Mo., are_an- 
nounced. E. H. Weatherlyn, Kan- 
sas City; Bird P. Bolton, Fairfax, 
Oldia., and Sarah Louise Thaxton, 
Maston, Tex., were awarded the 
scholarships. 


Subscription Campaign. 

The Wilmington, Del., Every 
Bvening has inaugurated a sub- 
scription campaign, with 15 auto- 
mobiles worth upwards of $20,000 
as the chief prizes. 


News Room Assistant 


Wanted—place as general edi- 
torial assistant on high-grade: daily 
by all-around newspaperman with 
15 years’ experience; age 83; 
capable alike on writing, desk 
work, make-up, handling a staff, 
planning and _ public relations; 
not seeking cinch or sinecure but 
man’s size job where hard work 
counts. Please address Box 7747, 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could’ use a young man with 
several years experience in. cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 
Write Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH EstTaTE. 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May «1. Practical news 
man, all departments;*can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and circulation. 
Address Box 17757, care THE 
FourtH Estate. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Jnique Test Is Given to Journalism 
Students. 

“Aeratum’—is it a Greek city 
or an aster? 

What is a midiron? 

Does ‘idibble” relate to planting, 
harvesting, spraying or weeking? 

What does “guimpe”’ mean,? 

Tlhese are some of the quesitions, 
among others, that are puzzling 
various members of the school of 
journalism of the University of 
Oregon as the result of a general 
information test that is being in- 
formally passed around The ex- 


amination. was devised by a pro- 
fessor of psychology, and is de- 
signed to testt the individual’s in- 
formation in approximattely all the 
fields of kmowledge. It consists 
of 60 questions, for example, the 
first one is: 

Ageratum—Greek city? aster? 
increase? total? 

The person taking the test is 


told to underline the word to which 
the first word relates. The whole 
field of science is covered as well 


Opportunities— 
words to a line 


March 20, 1926 


For Quick | 
Results use 
THE FOURTH 
ESTATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Cartoonist 


All around sketch artist. One 
column comics, caricatures and 
comic strips. Able to do editorial 
cartoons, seeks connection with 
reliable newspaper. Write for 
samples. Address Box 7754, care 
Tue FourtH ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds and retains circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
‘tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. Box 17755, care THE 


FourtH Estate. 
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as literature, language, philosophy, 
agriculture, sport, religion, and 
economics. Age is a considerable 
factor im making a high score as 
the advantage is with the older 
persons. 

‘Thirty-seven is an average score 
for a senior, it is believed, as the 
basis of an informal test given the 
editing class in journalism. A 
faculty man 40 years old should 
make approximately 50 points. 


Daylight Saving Poll. 

In order ascertain public 
sentiment in Wilmington, Del., 
relative to adopting daylight saving 
time this year, Every Evening is 


tio 


_ printing a daily ballot and asking 


all interested to vote. The figures 
made public so far indicate a spir- 
ited contest. Heretofore the op- 
ponents to the change have never 
had an opportunity to be heard 
en masse, while those working in 
the shops, chiefly favoring the 
change, have been polled en masse. 
The result of the vote will be made 
known to City Council, which 
doubtless will be guided in its ac- 
tion in the matter by public senti- 
ment. 


; Joins Chicago Agency. 

‘Allan A. Ackley, formerly with 
Advertising Producers-Associated of 
Ohicagio, has joined the staff of 
William G. Kreicker & Co., ad 
agency of Chicago. 

ES 


CIRCULATION 


ee 


Promotion 


i 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, re- 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EVENING NEWSPAPER 


in New England City of 150,000 

population. Making profits. Can 

be largely improved. Price $200,000, 
$50,000 cash, balance on terms. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


IS SORDID NEWS 
AN AIDP 
(Continued from rn Page) 


short-sighted mewspaper man indeed 
who will deal a blow to the com- 
munity for the sake of an hour’s 
sensation. The prosperity of a 
newspaper is too closely bound up 
with that of the community. Take, 
for example, the threat of a “run” 
on a banking institution. That is 
not sordid, but it is decidedly sen- 
-sational as, you will readily dis- 
cover if you precipitate a run. A 
newspaper that prints a story that 
tends to excite the public unduly 
may sell a few thousand more 
papers: than its competitor but it is 
doing a very decided disservice to 
the community. 
THE TABLOID PRESS. 

It is almost a general practice 
to refer to the tabloid today as the 
best example of sensational meth- 
ods, and in many instances of sor- 
didness as well. It is also an es- 
tablished fact that the tabloids af- 
ford the most startling examples 
of circulation growth. It would 
seem at first glance that the two 
things go together. 

Yet this superficial survey dces 
not give an entirely accurate con- 
ception of the situation. Tihe tab- 
jJoids have been successful only 
in the large cities. They have 
been particularly successful where 
there is a large commuting or sub- 
way riding public. They were the 
first really “new” development in 
the American newspaper world in 
some years, and filled a place 
which the older papers had neg- 
lected or failed to recognize as a 
real opportunity. They stressed 
pictures and brevity—and there 
was a big public that liked the com- 
bination. 

The tabloid papers have taught 
all of us a lot of things, but there 
are few editors or circulation man- 
agers of established papers who 


FOR SALE 


Newspapers 
For Sale 


DAILY WITH WEEKLY ina 
eastern Kansas, only papers in 
largest town in county. Desirable 
property and profitable. Available 
at low price and easy terms. 
Prop. 779x. The H. F. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
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would want to make over their 
papers in the exact pattern of the 
tabloids—and by this I do not refer 
only to their pnysical miake-up. 
A paper im a city of moderate size 
must be built to satisfy as nearly 
as possible the wants of all ele- 
ments in the community, and while 
jt may bornow many things from 
the tabloids, it would lose more 
than it would. gain by going the 
whole way. 

_ Each city presents a different 
problem. Without going into die- 
tails, it is obvious, for instance, 
that a newspaper depending largely 
on street sales must view the prob- 
lem from a different angle than 
the paper which thas comparatively 
gmjall street sales and is largely 
delivered to the homes. 

A newspaper must have circula- 
tion in order to commamnd the rev- 
enue that enables xt to live inde- 
pendently, and no newspaper is on 
solid ground that cannot support it- 
self. But in order to enjoy a 
permanent or substanitial growth, a 
paper must enjoy the confidence of 
‘its readers as well as a good repu- 
tation for alert, sprightly and in- 
teresting handling of the news. As 
a general rule, therefore, it is 
short-sighted policy to emiphasize 
unduly the sordid. Such. tactics 
may result in a temporary growth, 
but it will not be healthy. On the 
other hand, the fact that some life- 
long subscriber stops the paper be- 
cause the picture of an actress re- 
turning from Europe shows more 
of stocking than he thinks the rest 
of the subscribers ought to see, 
should deter no publisher from 
giving to all news the display that 
its interest and importance warrant. 

Tf a murder story is the big- 
gest news feature of the day, play 
it that day and forget the good 
folk who would have you segregate 
your crime news on an inside back 
page. 

But, on the other hand, don’t 
emphasize a murder or an assault 
when their news value does not 
entitle them to display as compared 
with other events of. the day, and 
when there is nothing but the sor- 
did side to command attention. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
STREET SALES. 
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a bit and use it in a different 
sense. Position of your publica- 
tion on display at stores or news- 
stands is everything. 

See that your publication is 
properly displayed and not cov- 
ered wp by your competitor’s pa- 
per. Newsdealers who are more 
favorable to your competitor than 
they are to you can cover your 
publication up with a result that a 
person stopping at store or news- 
stand and not seeing your publica- 
tion purchases one of your com- 
petitors’ papers. Of course, the 
newsdealer sells all out of your 
publication because he only gets 
what he needs and when your com- 
patitor makes a recovery he uses 
some more of his publication. 

Another thing thiaat if watched 
carefully wiill help to a certain ex- 
tent to dincrease store and news- 
stand sales, is the cutting down as 
much as possible on free copies to 
hdvertisers. I do not question the 
right of an advertiser to get free 
copies, but let us take, for example, 
a large department. store. They 
think nothing of asking for 15 
copies or more a day, and 1f you 
usk them why they need so many, 
they will tell you that each head 


iof department and the buyers must |, 


get a copy so that they can check 
the ad. 

Make them the suggestion that 
you will supply them with copies 
of their ad only, which you oan 
have cut from spoiled copies, and 
vou will find out that they will be 
somewhat peeved for the reason 
that these gentlemen representing 
the heads of various departments 
ind the buyers are getting a news- 
paper gratis every day. With 
‘heir supply cut off, they naturally 
will buy one some place and in- 
variably from a store, newsstand 
ior street boy- 

Now, as to increasing street 
sales. How invaluable to us are 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded »y Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the !argcei in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and _ productos 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42d Street New York 


those little street urchins who ad- 
vertise and sell our wares! The 
little business man of today and 
the big business man of tomor- 
row. If you make the rounds 
wherever you see them stationed 
and hear them calling out the name 
of your competitor’s ‘publication 
you at once begin to think, not 
only of the sales you are losing by 
their action but of the psycholog- 
ical effect upon the pedestrians who 
pass buy. 

I have been confronted with this 
problem on several occasions. and 
overcome the difficulty in the fol- 
lowing way. I took a man who 
loves boys: ‘as much as I do and 
gave him 10 new 50-cent pieces 
anid as he walked around the city, 
whereever he saw one of these lit- 
tle street vendors advertising our 
publication by his shouting and try- 
ing to sell same, he was presented 
with the new halif dollar. Some 
days we only gave away one or 
two but it was not long before the 
news spread and the practice was 
kept up until almost every one had 
earned a new 50-cent piece. 

Unidoubtedly, most of you ‘here 
have offered premiums to street 
boys, given them good times such 
as thealtre parties, etc. All of these 
unquestionably help to create good 
will and increase sales, although I 
always make it a poinit-to let them 
know ‘that they must earn these 
good times by using their best en- 
deavors to sell the papers that I 
represent. 


NEWSPAPER SALES. 


Dwight I. Miller, former owner 
of the Lathrop, Mo., Optimist, is 
now owner and editor of the Caney, 
Kan., Daily Chronicle. He pur- 
chased the paper from J. L. 
Papes . 

EE TT EI TIES) 
OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


esd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance :aformation constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL end ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


168 Fulton Street New Yous 
25 Years at Same Address 


Indi li 
The total advertising linage of 
The Indianapolis News in 1925 
(six issues a week) exceeded 
that of the second Indianapolis 


paper (seven issues a week) by 
4,434,144 agate lines. The 


supreme proof of results for 
advertisers. 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation than 
any other Syracuse paper. It covers 
Syracuse and surrounding territory 
like a blanket. 

Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Ine 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detross 


In ALLENTOWN 


they say 
“puT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 
National Representative : 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


Noted Advertising Man Joins Forces 
With L. E. Pratt. 


Park S. Hlorea has joined 
Llewellyn E. Pratt, Incorporated, 
who plan advertising specialties and 
display campaigns for advertisers— 
the name of the company, formed 
in 1914, has been changed to “Pratt 
& Florea, Incorporated” with head- 


quarters at 277 Broadway, New 
Yiork. 
(Mr. Florea is well known to 


thousands of advertising men the 
«country over. He was elected 
secretary and manager of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
‘World in fourteen successive an- 
‘nual conventions. and was an im- 
portant factor in the growth of 
the association from a membership 
of 900 to more than 20,000. 

Mr. Pratt has operated in the 
-specialty and lithograph display field 
for more than twenty years. He 
was ailso active for many years in 
the advertising club work, serving 
as chairman of the National Edu- 
cational and Program Committees 
and later as first vice-president. 
‘His design for the “Truth Emblem” 
was the one adopted by the A.A. 
C.W. 


Veteran Editor Retiring. 
Robert S. White, editor in chief 
of the Montreal Gazette, who will 
shoritly reach his seventieth binth- 
day, is retiring from active jour- 
nalism. The announcement was 
made at a dinner given in his 

honor by Sir George Perley. 


— 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


NOW 


CLEVEALAND A. CHANDLER & 
CO., 85 Congress St., Boston—Prepar- 
ing a folder for the Newfoundland 
Tourist & Publicity Association of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; will place adver- 
tising of Furness, Withy & Company for 
the coming season. 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book 
Bldg., Detroit — Using newspapers for 
the account of the United States Mort- 
gage Bond Company, United States Trust 
Company and the Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, all of Detroit. 


BERINGER & MEYERS, 22 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago—Campaign in Ohio 
towns on F. L. McWethy of Marshall, 
Mich. 


BRANDT ADV. CO., 431 N. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago—Account of Stillman 
Co., Aurora, IIl. 


BRENNAN-PHELPS CO., 209 S. 
State St., Chicago—Using small list of 
papers in the Middle West on Sar A Lee 


Co., Cleveland. 

NELSON, CHESMAN & CO., 500 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago—Copy to 
small group of papers on Lauber & 
Lauber. 


CONOVER!IMOONEY .ADV. AG- 
ENCY, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago— 
Renewals on Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


CRITCHFIELD & CO., 14 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago—List on O’Cedar 
Mop Corp., Chicago. : 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY CO., 30 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago—Account 
of Simmons Bed Company of Chicago. 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, 58 
E. Washington St., Chicago—Copy on 
the Marquette Cement Co. of Chicago. 


W. D. MacADAMS CO., 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Copy for the 
advertising of Mothers’ Oats. 


H. K. McCANN, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago—Planning list of news- 
papers for Cleveland Metal Products Co. 


POTTS-TURNBULL CO., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Copy on re- 
newals for the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book 
Bldg., Detroit—Account for the Morse 
Chain Co., Detroit. 


ROBERTS & MacAVINCHE, 30° N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago—Placing a few 
orders to newspapers on Bremer-Tully 
Co. 


TOUZALIN ADV. AGENCY, 7 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago—Making plans 
for advertising on the Chicago, Duluth 
& Georgian Bay. 


KLEE, HAEHNLE, McBREEN, Inc., 
Gwynne, Bldg., Cincinnati—Using news- 
papers in selected sections for Kenton 
Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati. 


WESTERN ADV. AGENCY, 214 
Fifth, Racine, Wis.—Using newspapers 
in selected sections for J. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Account of 
New Science Institute, Steubenville, O. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 308 Chestnut 
St., Phila. —Campaign in selected news- 
papers for Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and campaign in New England 
newspapers for Chase & Sanborn, Bos- 
ton. 


COUNTRY PRESS ASS’N, Guardian 
Bldg., Cleveland—Copy with newspapers 
in selected sections for Okochobee Pines, 
Miami, Fla. 


UNITED ADV. AGENCY, 790 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J.—Using newspapers 
ee sal W. Oppenheim Co., Newark, 


-tor, on the Times-Sitar as financial 


225 N. | 


FECHEIMER, FRANK & SPIDDEN, 
415 Brainerd, Detroit—Using selected 
newspapers for Universal Cooler Corp. 


JAMES G. HERR, McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis—Planning campaign In news- 
paper rotogravure sections for Thomas 
Moore & Co., ginger ale, Minneapolis. 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


iC. C. Ames, for fourteen years 
connected with the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Cleveland 
News. 


Milton Flodman has joined the 
adveritising department of the EI- 
lensburg, Wash., Evening Record. 


Eagle Freshwater New Editor of 
Furniture Record. 


Eagle Freshwater has 
editorship of Furniture 


assumed 
Record, 


published by Periodical Publishing 


Company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Freshwater was formerly with 
Cappel’s of Dayton, Ohio. He is 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, and 
has successively been reporter on 
the Ohio State Journal, the Pioneer 
Press; Tacoma, Wash., \Tribune; 
owner of a newspaper in Olympia, 
Wash.; copy writer, with Good 
Year Tire & Rubber Company; 
copy reader, Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er; managing’ editor, the Marion, 
Ind., Chronicle,, and with the pub- 
licity department Republican state 
headquarters at Columbus. From 
there he wenit to Cappel’s in 1924. 
Roscoe R. Rau, former editor 
of Furniture Record, leaves to be- 
come executive secretary of the 
National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion with headquarters in the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, Chicago. 


Robert K. Thompson Dies At 
Alliance, O. 
Robert K. Thompson, 57, for- 


merly a well known Cincinnati 
newspaper man, died of a heart 
attack while in a hotel in Alliance, 
Olhio. 

Mr. Thompson was for many 
years assistant city editor of the 
Enquirer. He served on the Com- 
mercial Tribune as commercial edi- 


editor, and was also on the Post. 
He also established and was the 
editor of a financial magazine in 
Cincinnati . 

For the last two months he had 
been engaged in publicity work in 
Alliance . 


Retired Newspaper Reporter, 
Passes Away. 


Harry E. Barlow, who had been 
active in newspaper work in Col- 
umbus, O., since 1888, with the 
exicaption of ithe last ten years, 
when infirmities of aged caused 
his retirement, died recently. 

(Mr. Barlow was 80 years of 
age, having been born October 21, 
1845, at Xenia. In Columbus he 
was emiployed in various capaci- 
ties, principally as a reporter, for 
the Ohio State Journal and other 
newspapers. His previous training 
was acquired on the Xenia Torich- 
light and other publications in 
that vicinity. 
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LOs ANGELES 


California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government ‘Statement, ‘Six Months 
‘Ending 

Sept. 30, 1925........-- 181,785 dail 
Sept. 30, 1924........-- 174,280 daily 


Increases in Daily 
It Covers THE Firtp COMPHLETELY 
Representatives : 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. ¥. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower. Bidg. 


6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


al) 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six 

period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows. 
Miami Herald leading 
the second paper by 
30%. 


to Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


Paper. to 8 Columns. 


The Waynesboro, Pa., Record 
Herald dast Monday changed from 
7 to 8 columns, reducing its col- 
umn width. ; 


Paper Changes Hands. 


‘The St. Helens, Ore., Mist has 
passed from the ownership of S. 
C. Morton to George D. Borden 


and Ira B. Hyide, Nite 


If you would 
buy 


PRESTIGE 


advertise 


e 
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1,908,718 LINES 


Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Los Angeles 
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BOSTON 
MOREE 
1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 420,918 
SUNDAY POST 387,284 


eee 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Shecial Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For The Year 1925 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


TOPEKA 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 


DAILY 
BAPTDAL,. 1 covers te oe 


heavy circulation in Topeka and 

10-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


NEW YORK WORLD 
PAYS TRIBUTE. 


(Continued from Fourth Page} 


were best illustrated by Mr. 
Scripps’s organization of special 
news-agencies. 

With its own exclusive  tele- 
graphic service, the Scripps or- 
ganization had a powerful influence 
upon what twenty-eight centres 
knew or thought of passing events. 

Tt is to Mr. Scripps’s credit 
that he used this influence cautious- 
ly and honestly. The growth. of 
such chains would be regrettable 
if it stamped out newspaper in- 
dividuality and forced a score of 
journals into ome mould. 

Mr. Scripps avoided that error. 
He had strong convictions tupon 
news treatment and business policy. 
But he left his dailies a consider- 
able measure of editorial freedom 
tupon not merely local but national 
issues, and his press was repeatedly 
distinguished for its liberal stand. 
It refused to join in the proposed 
boycott of La Follette; its mem- 
bers often took different sides. 

We may hope thet this editorial 
latitude will continue to mark the 
Scripps-Howard publications. . 


Tue FourtH ESTATE 


E. W. SCRIPPS DIES 
AT 72. 


(Continued, from Fifth Page) 


Last September, in his seventy- 
first year, he set off for anoithe: 
world voyage. The Ohio loated 
down through the West Indies and 
laid a great circle course across to 
Cape Town, Ajgfrica. It happened 
that the “Chief” broke his custom 
and decided to go ashore. 

Secretary Young went all over 
Cape Towa hunting a hotel without 
an orchestra. People grew curious 
of the eccentric American. They 
poked on board and found a padded 
yacht with sound-pnoof cabins, 4 
library of a thousand volumes, 4 
trained nurse, two goft-voiced young 
women secretlaries, who assisted 
Secretary Young in reading con- 
stantly to the Chief, packing cases 
full of choice cigars, and other 
paraphernalia . 

(Mr. Scripps fled this publicity 
anid the Ohio stood up the west 
coast of Africa, lagging along to- 
wand the Mediterranean. She was 
at anchor in Monrovia Bay, Liber- 
ia, when the faital stroke came. 

TRIBUTE PAID BY WRITER. 

Roy W. Howard, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Scripps-Howard interests, said in 
New York that “Mr. Scripps was 
utterly devoid of any fear 0 
death,” and cited as a fine char- 
acterization of his former partner 
this letter from Lincoln Steffens 
to Jo Davidson, written in 1922, 
whem Davidson was: commissioned 
to do a bust of Mr. Scripps: 

“You must do a great thing with 


Scripps. He is a great man and 
an individual. There is no other 
like him: Energy, vision, courage, 
wisdom. He thinks his '‘ own 
thoughts absolutely. He _ sees 


straight. He sees the line he is 
on and his thinking sticks to that. 
I regard Stcripps as one of the 
two or three great men of any day. 

“He jis onto himselt and the 
worid, plays the game and despises 
it. He is sincere and not cynical. 
Really, he should be done, but as 
a full length standing figure so 
as to show the power of the man, 
the strength the took care of 
to keep from being refined; he 
avoided other rich men, sio as to 
escape being one; he knew the 
danger his riches carried for nim- 
gelif, for his papers and for huis 
seeing . 

“Rough, almost ruthless force, 
but restrained by clear, even shrewd 
insight; an executive capable of 
fierce action, restrained by the ob- 
servation that a doer must not do 
too many things himself, but use 
his will to make others do 

KEPT TO HIMSELF. 

Writing of his peculiar hate of 
all publicity, George Buchanan 
Fife says in an initeresting article 
in the New York Evening World: 

“Tf he had ever gone into Wall 
street to borrow $5,000, they’d have 
said, ‘Who in thunder is E. W. 
Scripps PEL 

This is what one of his close 
associates said of the man who 


owned a controlling initerest in 
twenty-five profitable newspapers, 
one of the outstanding figures in 
American journalism, yet a man 
who kept himself so completely 
to himself, so far as the public 
was concerned, that he was prac- 
tically unknown. 

News of his death abroad his 
yacht Ohio, off the coast of Liber- 
ja, Africa, was flashed to this 
country on Saturday and the news 
gave first indication to his friends 
and associates that his yacht was 
in that part of the world. For 
such was the reticence of the man, 
such was his abhorrence of any- 
thing like personal publicity that 
he never let any ome, save his 
private secretary in Cincinnati and 
his sister im California, know his 
whereabouts. He tad had no 
communication with family or 
friends, not even with his son, since 
last September . 

Of conceit he had a bitter de 
testation. One of his associates 
tolld me that he was never known 
to praise a man for good work- 
manship while it endured, that is, 
to the man himself, but he would 
lose no opportunity to praise him 
to others. But if he found a man 
aittached to any of his papers slip- 
ping a bit in his work, that instant 
he would have some one hunt out 
some particular thing this man had 
done well and use it as text for 
as liberal a praise as one could 
imagine. It was his way of “buck- 
ing wp’ a man. 

He was an opponent of high 
salaries on his papers. He gave a 
living wage and then allowed his 
employes an opportumity to pur- 
chase stock in the enterprise and 
gain a return in that way. 

If he was at times gruff, it was, 
singularly enough, by reason of a 
native tenderheartedness. He was 
positively gullible at amy symupa- 
thetic tale, but he knew his sus- 
ceptibilities and hid’ them by 4 
seeming hardness. 

In 1924 Scripps “went dead,” as 
he exipressed it. He retired from 
any participation in the business of 
his chain of papers. He said that 
he had seen too many men work up 
to the very hour the undertaker 
had called for them, and then have 
their business fail for lack of their 
hand at the helm. He wanted to 
relinquish tthe helm and see his en- 
terprises succeed without him or 
his influence. 

Wihen he was urged to consent 
to am interview in a magazine, he 
replied that when three of his 
brothers thad died the public had 
buried him, and that he considered 
himself dead and wanted to be 
left So. 

“Tf [’m interviewed people will 
believe me still alive and active in 
business anid I’m not. So let’s not 
have the interview.” 


New Ad Business. 


Franklin L. Torney and Parker 
F. Pond have begun a new ad- 
vertising ‘business in Boston. Mr. 
Torney thas been manager of the 
Boston office of the Livermore & 
Knight Co., and Mr. Pond was 
formerly an account executive for 
the same agency. 
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have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of tho 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 
NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 
(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $4 


Specimen Copy Sent Free 


14, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londoa. 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroir CHIcace 


PULITZER PRIZE 
DECISIONS. 


(Continued from Third Page) 


the staff of the New York World; 
Alfred Holman, San Francisco; 
Arthur M. Howe, of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; Edward Page Mit- 
chell, formerly of the New York 
Sun; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Boston 
Herald; Rollo Ogden, of the New — 
York Times; Joseph Pulitzer, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ; 
Ratph Pulitzer, of the New York 
World; Melville Elipah Stone, of 
the Associated Press, New York 
City, and Jerome Landfield, ex- 
écutiive secretary. =. 

The administrative board of the 
school consists of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, John W. Cunliffe, 
director ; Dean Herbert 1D 
Hawkes, Prof. Roscoe Brown, 
Prof. A. H. Thorndike, Prof. 
Walter B._ Pitkin, Henry Wood- 
ward Sackett, Prof. Charles P. 
Cooper and Prof. Allen Sinclair 
Will. 


Joins Wildman Agency. 


Frank P. Foster, formerly with 
the Harry Porter Co. and the 
Harry C. Michaels Co., both ot 
New York, has joined the Wildman 
agency of the same city. 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


covering one profitable market thor- 
oughly in the one dominant medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON STAR 
Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington 
papers Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
ether Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


Dispatch 


> Leap : 
PC Fri 


iB) 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


In the Trade Press. 


Tihe American Funeral Director, 
for the past ten years published by 
Periodical Publishing Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been 
purchased by the Kates-Boylston 
Publications, Incorporated, of New 
York City. New editorial and 
business offices will be located at 
1674 Broadway. 

The new owners start publication 


with the Ajpril issue. The Amer- 
jean Funeral Director was pur- 
chased by Periodical Publishing 


Comipany in 1916, at which time it 
was known as the Western Under- 
taker, and published in Ohicago. It 
is probablly the oldest class journal 


published that is devoted to the 
funeral director, embailimer and 
mortician. 


With Salt Lake Agency. 

R. D. Stanish, formerly adver- 
tising and sales manager of ‘the 
Paris Company of Salt Lake City, 
has taken over the management of 
the Skankey Advertising Agency 
of that oity. 


Joins Rochester Agency. 

IM. A. Van. Liew, formerly in 
the ad department of ithe North 
East Electric Co., has joined the 
Rochester office of Birch-Field & 
Co., ad agency. 


Four 

Dollars 

will bring 

THE FourtH ESTATE 
to You 

fifty-two 

times during 

the year! 


TRADE-AID SHEETS 
POPULAR. 
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tisers who must “win” the terri- 
tory in which they are spending 
their good money for white space. 

Publicity suwoh as carried by the 
modern merchandising newspapers 
is sponsored by publishers who be- 
lieve that advertising is as good for 
them as iit is flor dear old Gen. 
Public. Too displace advertising 
with publicity would simply be 
slow suicide but there can be no 
legitimate crusade waged upon mis- 
sionary work which wil change 
the merchants who are prejudiced 
against newspaper advertisers into 
enthusiastic believers in the effi- 
ciency of the modern method of in- 
creasing ‘turnover and _ therefore 
assuring larger profits. 

Jules Linginston, of the Bing- 
hamton Press and Leader, in writ- 
ing of the Ad-Viser, which is sent 
to all merchants in the territory, 
sends his reaction.on the merchan- 
dising newspapers of yesterday and 
today. He writes: 

MUST WIN CONFIDENCE. 

“In order to justify its existence 
a co-operative publication must win 
the confidence and hold the inter- 
est of tthe retail merchant. We 
found that the average co-opera- 
tive publication seemed to be is- 
sued onlly to placate and win favor 
with the national advertiser. Re- 
sults have proven such a policy 
disastrous. One by one such co- 
operative publications have been 
fading out of the picture. ‘They 
didn't justify their expense,’ is the 
common excuse. In almost every 


‘nstance tthe editorship was in the 


somebody in the adver- 
circulation depantment 
didnt understand the 
viewpoint of the retailer, or was 
too busy with other duties to de- 
vote much time or study to it. 
On the other band, most of the co- 
operative publications that recog- 
nized ‘their places in the economic 
sdheme of their communities and 
built on a solid foundation of 
eood-will, are now going strong. 


“The Ad-Viser of the Bingham- 


hands of 
tising or 
who either 


ton Press is carefully built up 
each month. It is thought that, 
by winning the interest and con- 


fidence of the retailer we can best 
senve our national advertisers. That 
this policy is correqt is proven by 
the manner in which the circulation 
of the Ad-Viser of the Bingham- 
ton Press had grown since its in- 
ception, a year ago. Merchants 
write in requesting that the names 
of employes be placed upon the 
mailing list. Evidence that our 
policy 1s correct is comtained jn the 
numerous letters received from 
manufacturers, wholesalers and ad- 
vertising agents, who seem una- 
nimous in the opinion that the Ad- 
Viser is a real dollars-and-cents 
aid to them in the distribution and 
sale of their products.” 

Mr. Bradley Norton, of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette, offers a 
bloc of cheerful evidence that ad- 
vertising advertising is not love's 
labor lost. Follow him in_ his 


testimony, ye Brethren of the Or- 
der of Cold Feet and Faint Heart: 

“We took up the matter of mer- 
chandising co-operation through a 
monthly house organ with fear and 
trembling, as we had been in- 
formed by various papers that it 
was a waste of time and effort. 
After about two years of experi- 
menting with various types and 
sizes, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Advertiser is here to 
stay in its present form, and that 
1926 will see a great deal more at- 
tention given to its preparation. 

“The reaction of our local mer- 
chants to the Advertiser has been 
surprising . They watch for it 
and freely show it to the various 
salesmen who promise the world 
in advertising. At the present 
time, a drug salesman cannot get 
his proiduct in the city unless he is 
willing to back it up with an 
agirneement to adivertise in the Ga- 
zetite. The grocers are rapidly 
swinging into line on nationally ad- 
vertised products. One store has 
entirely discontinued ‘own brands’ 
in favor of adveritised products be- 
cause they sell easier—at a lower 
sales cost. 

“In the national field, we find 
the manufalcturers recognize the 
value of a well conducted house 
organ, and we receive a flood of 
letters each month asking co-opera- 
tion ‘through the Advertiser. Let- 
tens and broadsides have gone into 
the discard in favor of mention in 
tlhe Aldvertiser. 

“We're strong for this type of 
cosoperation and believe that 
through intelligent editing and dis- 
tiributing of the Advertiser we can 
sell Niagara Falls and our 
tory of over 117,000 population 
against all efforts of metropolitan 
dailies who may attempt to claim 
coverage here. 

“It is a great thing to have all 
the local merchants pulling for the 
home town paper, and the Adver- 
tiser 1@ ‘here to stay.’ 

Evidence is multiplying in favor 
of the merchandising newspaper as 
the most effective way to reach 
the attention of retailers who are 
still living in the stifling atmios- 
phere of hostility to newspaper ad- 
vertised gioods. 


New Boston Office. 


‘The Capehart-Carey Corp., New 
York ad agency, has opened an 
office at Boston. Paul H. Hines, 
for ‘the last five years with the 
Boston Herald as general publicity 
director, and Victor B. Kiefbeckk, 
formerly advertising and circulation 
promotion manager of that paper, 
will be im charge. 


Joseph Dannenberg Dies. 


Joseph Dannenberg, president of 
Wids-Films and Filmfolk, Inc., 


New York, publisher of the Film) 


Daily, died recently at New York. 
He was also. editor of the Film 
Daily. 


Joins Agency. 

Stanley H. Rose, formerly with 
the American Trust Co. of New 
York, has joined the Irwin Jordon 
Rose Co., Inc., New York agency, 
as an account executive. 
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for and read by every member of the 


family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A.B.C. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF 
QUALITY CIR. 


(Continued from Sixth Page) 


not judge the value of an advertis- 
ing rate on the amount. of circula- 
tion or on its quality or lack of it, 
but on its productiveness, the reai 
test. 

And yet many newspapers in 
cities and ‘towns throughout the 
United States, publishing smaller 
advertisements of nationally dis- 
tributed merchandise, are credited 
by national advertisers wiith returns 
to advertisements actually produced 
by ithe copies of the New York 
Times sold in those communities. 

Judge the quality of a news- 
paper’s circulation by a copy of the 
publication. Note the conservative- 
ness of its editorials; the compre- 
hensiveness of its news; the accur- 
acy of its statements; its uncolored, 
non-partisan attitude in the handling 
of the facts which it merchandises 
as news. Study the advertisements, 
their typography and the merchan- 
dise for sale. 

Is there exaggeration? Are they 
misleading? Do they describe just 
what is sold? If the newspaper is 
conscientiously adjusted to all these, 
you may be sure that it has quality 
of circulation, regardless of how 
limited it may be in quamtity, for, 
as a natural sequence, it is apt 
to have much of that, too; remem- 
ber, the cultured, thrifty and dis- 
criminating are not very limited 
in any community nowadays. They 
are worth mutch to advertisers. 
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THE MOVIE PRESS 
AGENT. 


(Continued from Sixth Page) 


This is not an exceptional in- 
stance. If one similar “contest” 
similar to this was offered news- 
papers last year, there were fifty. 
Aind it is safe to say that results 
everywhere were just about the 
same . Nevertheless, publishers 
seamed to come back for more, and 


promotion men never seemed to 
stop for five seconds to figure 
whether the so-caller “reaction” 


was on a scale that was worth- 
while. 

One paper alone, with which I 
am familiar, used seven such con- 


tests—all for theatres boosting 
partioular films. Its managing 


editor admitted to me that he spent 
$70 in cuts alone on one cost, be- 
sides giving columns of space to it 
and several days’ time of a staff 


member. He admitted, too, that 
the maximum response was less 
than 300 with a ciroulation ap- 


proaching _ 50,000. Yet the con- 
tinued taking them on as fast as 
press agents could trot them onto 
his desk. 

I ran over, briefly, the whole lot. 
There was not ome sane, sensible, 
contest in the bunch—nothing that 
would attract the attention of an 
inteligent reader for as much as 
ten minutes. Besides, if any of 
them should by any chance have 
established contact with readers, 
two weeks would have been the 
maximum time it would nave sus- 
tained interest. And two weeks’ 
contact on a one and one-half per 
cent circulation basis is a liability 
and not an asset. Simple arith- 
metic will prove that. 

A SAMPLE CONTEST. 


Here’s a sample of the intel- 
ligence put into one such “contest.” 
A movie producer was featuring a 
child actress—‘“Baby Bettv.” I be- 
lieve. The paper was asked to 
give cash, and the theatre a few 
seats to the children in tat city 
most resembling “Baby Betty.” As 
As a mattter of plain fact there are 
probably about five children 
throughout the land who look 
enough like “Baby Betty’ “to be 
kin to ther. But the newspaper 
was asked to start the search, 
nevertheless, and spent good time, 
money, labor and space in the 
quest. 

I presume she was never found, 
and I presume, too, neither the 
press agent nor ‘his boss gave two 


whoops whether she was or not. | 


As long as enough papers could be 
found to plaster front pages with 
the contest news and pictures, at- 
tendance at the theatre was sup- 
posed to be boosted. 


(Most of the other contests were 
on the.same plilane. “What would 
you do if you were in the place of 
the heroine?,” readers were asked 
to say, in one. “Write the contest 
editor, and if your letter is best, 
you will receive $25.” This partc- 
ular heroine was, I believe, ma- 
rooned on a tropical island. What 
would you do were you in her 
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place? That's a fine fool question 
to any intelligent reader! And the 
publisher is asked to give space 
and money to get the answer. 

Let’s look at this movie contest 
proposition from the standpoint of 
the theatre man for a moment: 

CAN’T BUY “PAGE ONE”. 

Tf he takes paid white space it 
is, of course. on its face, an ad- 
vertisement for his film. And, he 
canit buy “page one” space. Ads 
disguised as news are invaluable. 
And, if they cost nothing, they are 
still more desirable. Someta 
publisher can be found who will 
“oive” money, instead of “taking” 
it for page one space that he won't 
ordinarily “sell,” and, too, will hire 
a man or woman to write the ad 
in the guise of news, whit a great 
and glorious day for the press 
agent, the theatre and the film 
promotors! That's what the thing 
amounts to. 

iAll that is necessary is to sugar 
the pill. Amd, as the news promo- 
tion desk is the latest adjunct to 
the modern newspaper, the news 


promotion desk is handed the nasty 


dose. In order to shoo it away 


from the ad counter, where it be- 
longs, and to insure its reaching 
the promotion man, who does not 
safl space, but who gives it away, 
‘he word “contest” is hooked onto 
the sturif.. That word takes away 


the nasty taste and gives it the. 


stamp of simon-pure legitimicay as 


a promotion .measure—supposedly . 


So the paper is asked to give 
money flor an answer to an utterly 
fool question. Whether it is ever 
answered butters no parsnips. The 
idea is to hit page one with a free 
ad and to kid the publisher into 
thinking he’s running a _ contest 
hat is bringing him reader inter- 
est. 

If even the theatres benefited— 
directly—such contests might be 
said to be worthwhile, from the 
standpoint of the movie man. But 
they do not. They are a rank 
waste of space, time and money. 
And, if enough publishers make up 
their minds to the fact that they’re 
being hoodwinked, they will mean 
a waste of breath and shoe-leather 
for the busy little press agent. 
The office boy can show him the 
way to the ad counter of he can't 
find it for himself. 


Conference 
on Church Advertising 
Planned in June 


—Of special interest to Religious Editors: 


The Church Advertising Department of 
the National Advertising Commission will 
hold conference sessions at Philadelphia in 
connection with the international convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, June 19-24, 1926. 


The program will be of exceptional interest 
to pastors and business men interested in 


church progress. 


Religious editors of newspapers will have 
a real opportunity to serve and be served at 


these conferences. 
attend them. 


Make your plans now, to 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Joseph C. Drum Is Dead at Age 
Che ye 


Joseph Cornelius Drum, _ fifitty- 
two, veteran Broadway press agent, 
died in Bellevue Hospital Sunday 
of pneumonia. Besides having rep- 
resented many theatres and promi- 
nent actors and actresses, Mr. 
Drum was the author of short 
stories, two novelettes and a play. 

He entered newspaper work on 
the staff of the Boston Globe. His 
newspaper career was broad. He 
served on the staffs of the New 
York World,, the New York Sun, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Detroit Free ‘Piress. 


In 1914 he married Mrs. Carolyn 
Brown, a newspaper woman, in 
Washington. Mrs. Drum at the 
time was on the staff of the Phila- 
delphiia Public Ledger and has 
since been engaged in publicity en- 
terpriises . 

Besides his widow, Mr. Drum 1s 
survived by his brothers, Brig. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum, command- 
ing officer of the 1st Infantry 
Brigade, who was chief of staff 
for A.JE.F., and John Desmond 
Drum of Boston. Another brother, 
the Rev. Walter Drum, a promi- 
nent Jesuit, died two years ago. 


Edwin Osborne Chapman Dead at 
Age of 84. 


Edwin Osborne Chapman, editor 
and educator, long active in New 
Jersey politics, died of pneumonia 
in the home of his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Howard Chapman, Totten- 
ville, Staten Island, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

Mr. Chapman was for twelve 
years State Superintendent of 
Schools of New Jersey and had 
also served in the New Jersey As- 
sembly from Hudson Counity. He 
was speaker most of the time he 
was in the Assembly. He was a 
Civil Wir veteran. 

(Mr. Chapman was many years a 
book critic for the American News 
Company and also was editor of 
the Book Seller, Stationery and 
News Dealer Magazine, published 
by the company. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in writ- 
ing a history oif ithe American 
News Company, which work was 
not completed. 


“Who’s Who” in Rochester. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Journal- 
American his issued a booklet en- 
titled “Who’s Who in the Business 
and Professional Life of Rochester, 
1925.” Tk contains a business di- 
redtory with interesting information 
about Rochester, “The Flower 
City.” It has been published in 
the interests of Rochester business 
and professional men by the Ro- 
chester Jiournal-American. 


Dinner to Strong. 


400 newsboys, members of the 
Chicago Newsboys’ Union, gave a 
testimonial dinner to Walter A. 
Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, at the Hotel Sherman 


on Monday. <A large engraved 
silver vase was presented to Mr. 
Strong. Mr. Strong, once 4a 


newsboy, has always shown great 
interest in carrier welfare. 
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Producing Results i the 
World's Greatest Market 


N the rich, responsive New York market, where the sales 
opportunities for advertisers are greater than in any other 


market in the world, The New York Sun produces excep- 


tional results for advertisers: 


Because it 1s read by people with purchasing impulse and purchas- 
ing power. 


Because it ts a home newspaper and reaches all members of the 
family. 7 


Because its readers have confidence in the news and advertising 


which wt publishes. 


For eight consecutive months advertisers have used more space in The Sun than in any 
other New York evening newspaper. 


In February The Sun published 1,241,782 lines of advertising — leading the second New 
York evening newspaper by 52,090 lines. 


The Sun’s gain in February 1926 compared with February 1925 — a gain of 222,796 
lines — was larger than the gain of any other New York newspaper, seven-day morning 
as well as six-day evening. It exceeded the combined gains of all the other New York 
evening newspapers by 20,464 lines. 


The Sun is first in advertising among the evening newspapers of | 
New York because it 1s first in its ability to produce results. | 
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THE BIGGEST TABLOID 
IN ‘(THE WORLD 


ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


St. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL THEATRE 
P. 0. BOX BIN B REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Monday, March eighth, 19 26 
~ An Open Letter to the 


ST, PETFRSBURG TIMES And St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 
enterprise from the columns of the RVENING INDEPFNDFNT, permit me to make known the 
reascns for this action. 

The decision prompting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, a8 an enterprise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 

Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 
local theatres, auounts to many thousands of dollars. 

The action of withdrawing from the RVENING INDEPFNDENT Was prompted wholly 
by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST, PETERSBURG TIMFs is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the. 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
cal advertising and publicity - both in the home and on the 
strest = so thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 
complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated. 


Une trea 
year, 


VERNON GRAY 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Carried 1,834,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Last Month 


FRANK F. PULVER Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher Assistant Publisher and Editor 


The Newspaper’s Newspaper 
Champion as a S : A I I, Advertising 
Sales Promotion Stimulates Rapid 

Medium. Published every Saturday. Subscription Price $4 per year. The Fourth Estate Publishing Co., Publishers, 
Srenny 232 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 29, is04eah the post office Turnover. 
at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. : 
33rd Year New York, March 27, 1926 No. 1675 


IS PROPAGANDA, 
SAYS WARDEN. 


Newspapers Fighting the 


Convict Leasing 
System. 


Charles R. Davis, warden of 
Flat Top Prison, where James 
Knox, convict, died with a convict 
leasing scandal resulting in Ala- 
bama which is described here as 


worse than that in the case of 


Martin Tabert flogged 


1 


to death 
in Florida in 1923, issued a state- 
ment last Saturday night prepared 
by his attorneys in which he 
charged that the inquiry into Knox’s 
death was instituted by the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald as a defense 
in a $100,000 libel suit which he 
has against that paper. 

Mr. Davis, accused of personal 
barbarities to Knox charged the 
Age-Herald with “dirty propagan- 
da” for political purposes, using 
“paid henchmen” and “notorious 
self-confessed convicts” in obtain- 
ing evidence. 

GUARD WAS KILLED. 

He did mot however attempt any 
defense of Alabama's convict situa- 
tion or the general cruelties and 
inhumanities changed in the testi- 
mony gathered by A'ttorney General 
Harwell Davis in the Knox in- 
quiry. (Most of his statement dealt 
with the death of a guard named 
Clark at the prison. The Age- 
Herald printed a_ story several 
months ago that an inquiry was 
under way to determine whether 
Clark was beaten to death by 
Davis or others, and when it re- 
fused to retract Davis sued for 
libel . 

Frederick I. Thompson, Shipping 
Board member under Wilson, Hard- 
ing and Coolidge and owner of the 
Age-Heralid and afifiliated papers 
in Alabama and Louisiana, said he 
would print the statement on the 
front page of his papers and that 
he woulld welcome publication of it 
by every paper in the country. 

_ “Tf Mr. Davis wishes to give the 
AigetHerald credit for exposing 
conditions in Alabama’s convict 
system we are delighted to accept 
it,” he said. “He points out him- 
self ‘how his drunken guards en- 
dangered the entire territoy aound 
Flat Top, and his own statements 
are illuminating revelations of what 
can happen under the convict sys- 
tem there. He confines himself 
largely to the Olark case, which 
is just a minor incident and has 
nothing to do with the death of 

x or the cruellties existing in 
the convict system. 

(Continued on 22nd Page> 


The first of several auxiliary 
plants for the New York Daily 
News will be constructed in Brook- 
lyn soon. Plans are under way for 
the economical and quick distribu- 
tion of the vast circulation of the 
tabloid paper. 

The plot for the new building is 
110 feet deep, has a frontage of 293 
feet on Pacific Street, between 
Carlton and 6th avenues, and it 
contains 32,230 square feet. 

The plant, it is planned, will be 
of sufficient capacity to print the 
entire Brooklyn circulation of the 
New York Daily News. 

The first installation in the press 
room will consist of 25 8-page Goss 
unit-type presses. In the foundry 
2 double Junior autoplates and 2 
Autoshavers will be installed. Up- 
per floors will be used for storage. 


To Fete Pan-Press Editors 


Seventy-one editors and publish- 
ers from Central and South Amer- 
ica who are expected in New York 
the week of April 19-24, following 
the first Pan-American Conference 
in Washington, April 7-13, will be 
entertained by the New York Mer- 
chants Association. On April 19 
an informal reception and dinner 
will be held at the Commodore Ho- 
tel, the headquarters for the dele- 
gates. Many other entertainment 
features are planned. On April 20 
the delegates will be greeted by 
Mayor Walker and on April 21 
there will be visits to the plants of 
the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


Press Building Cornerstone. 

The cornerstone of the new Na- 
tional Press Building will be laid 
at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Thursday, April 8, with President 
Coolidge as chief spokesman and 
in the presence of a notable gather- 
ing of leading newspaper men of 
both the North and South Ameri- 
can nations. Henry L. Sweinhart, 
former president of the National 
Press Club, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the elaborate 
program being arranged. Ulric 
Bell, president of the National 
Press Club, and Washington cor- 
respondent of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, will be master of cere- 
monies. 


TORTURE CHARGE | Brooke Wak Daly News | POSTAL HEARINGS TO 


BE RESUMED 


On March 30 the Joint Congregational Postal 
Committee Will Continue Investi- 
gation of Postal Conditions 


__ The Joint Congressional Postal Commission created by Congress to 
investigate conditions and plan a permanent postal rate structure will re- 


sume its hearings on March 30. 


All those interested in the postal situation will be given every oppor- 
tunity to again present their viewpoints. 

This week Mr. Moses replied briefly to the demand of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and other large associations for imme- 


diate postal rate action. 


To review the situation, he called 
the committee together. Spokesmen 
for the newspaper, it was decided, 
as well as other interests, should 
be given another opportunity to 
speak their minds. 


The commission intends to en- 
deavor to agree upon an early pro- 
gram after further testimony is 
taken. 


The problem is how revision of 
postal rates may be approached so 
as to insure favorable action by a 
majority of the Senate and _ the 
House. Gaining ground in Con- 
gress is the idea that the postal 
rates should be placed in charge of 
a non-partisan, non-Congressional 
commission. 

It is problematical whether the 
present drive will lead to legislative 
action. There is an impression that 
the whole matter will be thrown 
into the next session. Representa- 
tives of publishing interests are ex- 
pected to continue to oppose further 
delay. 


James O’Donnell Dies. 


James O’Donnell, the former 
publisher of the Bloomington, Ill, 
Bulletin, died on March 24, short- 
ly after dinner. He had a short 
time ago sold his newspaper. He 
was the brother of Hugh A. 
O’Donnell,. assistant business man- 
ager of the New York Times, 
who went to Chicago to direct 
funeral arrangements. 
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Crime News Essential, Says 
Walter A. Strong. 

Crime news in the daily newspa- 
pers of America was defended re- 
cently by Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
who delivered the convocation ad- 
dress at the University of Chicago. 

“Many intelligent and good peo- 
ple have criticized the newspapers 
because they print crime news but 
it is my contention that if the mass 
mind cannot stand the presentation 
of facts of crime there is no hope for 
civilization,’ Stroms said. 

Newspapers, he pointed qut, are 
becoming more scientific in their 
presentation of news and are al- 
tempting more than ever before to 
clarify public events and “lead the 
public conscience in terms that can 
be understood By the mass mind.” 

“A newspaper man, if he has a 
high conception of his duty to the 
public as a ‘searcher after the truth.’ 
must take the unalterable position 
that the fact of the crime is a 


part of the phenomena of our 
human relations in the experi- 
mental laboratory of life,” Strong 


asserted. 


Big Construction Program of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The Chicago Tribune has planned 
an adidiitional $6,000,000 construc- 
tion program. Adjoining the tower 
on the north side the construction 
of a seventeen-story building will 
begin at once. Press expansion is 
sought and three basements and 
one story to a Michigan Avenue 
entrance will be completed this 
year. 

When present plans are complete 
the Tribune will be able to print 
1,600,000 copies every weekday and 
2,200,000 each Sunday. 


N. Y. Circulation Meet. 

The New York State Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association will 
foregather at Elmira on April 13 
and 14. A large attendance is 
expected. 
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QUAKER CITY AD| WHY SCRIPPS STAYED 


WOMEN TO BE 
ACTIVE. 


Will Welcome Delegates 
To Big A. A. C. W. 
Meeting. 


From the moment of arrival at 
the City’s gates, the friendly faces 
of Philadelphia’s advertising women 
will welcome the visiting delegates 
to the 1926 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World from overseas, as well as 
from every state in the Union and 
neighboring countries of North and 
South America. 

Plans are well under way to make 
their stay in Philadelphia, the City 
of homes, a memorable one. 

On Sunday evening the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women 
will hold’ a formal reception fol- 
lowed by a dinner in honor of their 
overseas visitors at one of the lead- 
ing clubs of the city. The com- 
mittee is already hard at work pre- 
paring many delightful surprises in 
connection with this “greeting” 
party, and it bids fair to surpass 
anything ever before attempted by 
the women’s advertising club. 

Tuesday noon, preceding the 
formal business session of the. Fed- 
eration of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, the members of the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women 
will again be hostesses,—this time 
for the women delegates who at- 
tend the business session. Luncheon 
will be served in a place easily: ac- 
cessible to the Convention Halls, 
and all the delegates will remain 
afterwards for the afternoon’s busi- 
ness right in the same place. 


On Tuesday evening will be held 
a Grand Ball—again sponsored 
and given by the Philadelphia, Club 
of Advertising Women—and_ this 
time they extend their invitation of 
hospitality to all the visiting adver- 
tising men and women attending the 
Convention. 

Following are members on the 
Committee: Mrs. Patten, President; 
Miss Florence M. Dart, General 
Chairman; Mrs. B. Ewing Kempff 
and Miss Williamina H. Kane, 
General Reception; Miss Mary 
Denton, Publicity; Miss Viola Wil- 
dermuth, Hotel Reservations; and 
Miss Josephine Hunt, Auditorium. 


44 Libel Suits Settled. 


Forty-four libel suits against 
newspapers and syndicates started 
by Alyce McCormick, actress, be- 
cause of the alleged wrongful use 
of her picture in a divorce story, 
were settled out of court in Chicago. 
The amount of the settlement was 
not made known. Attorneys for the 
defendants were William A. De- 
ford, general counsel of the Hearst 
Corporations; MacDonald Dewitt, 
representing the P. & A. Photos, 
and Newton D. Baker for NEA 
Service, Inc. 


IN THE BACKGROUND 


Great Publisher Confided Many Things 
In One of Few Interviews He Ever 
Gave to the Press. 


By Davin WorRALL 

New York Representative of the Melbourne Herald and the Sydney Sun 

in the New York World. LL 

- “When a man js old and rich like I am he can do as he damn well 

pleases,” was the answer given by Edward W. S\cripps, mutti=millionaire 

owner of twenty-eight American newspapers, founder of the Unmited 

Press and other newspaper services, when asked in Australia last year 

why he was spending the last year of his life cruising in temperate seas 
and avoiding noise and crowds. 

In one of the few newspaper interviews he ever gave he exipllained 

why ‘he stayed im the background, — 


shunning limelight and keeeping the 
vast public he served absolutely 
unaware of his dominating per- 
siolainiity . 

“Northelifife was wrong; Hearst 
is wrong,’ he said, adding that 
when such men who tried to be 
newspaper Napoleons died _ their 
life's work was threatened with 
disentegration and in any case their 
newspapers were sure to suffer a 
creat loss of influence and power. 

“Northcliffe tried to run Eng- 
land and got every one mad at 
him,” he went on “You can’t get 
away with that sort of thing for- 
ever. 

“They wont miss me when I 
0,” he chuckled dryly; “doggone 

they ‘haven’t even heard about 
me. I make ’em co things, but 
they don’t know I’m doing it. 
Most of the readers of my news- 
papers have never heard my name. 
Most of the fellows who work for 
me have never seen me. I cal- 
culate you never heard of me be- 
fore.” 

I admitted I had not and he 
laughed and offered another cigar. 

I doubt whether anybody in 
Australia had ever heard of him. 
And I did not know until after- 
ward that it was a rare thing for 
him to give an interview. It was 
only because this remarkable man 
refused to be governed by pre- 
cedent, and on the day I called 
with a request for an interview it 
happened ito be his whim to grant 
it that I was able to see him at all. 

The news chief had called me 
from the copy desk of a Mel- 
bourne newsjpaper and said that as 
I was leaving for America soon 
it might interest me to get a story 
from an American newspaper own- 
er on his yacht down at Port 
Philip. 

A fast little white launch, driven 
by a uniformed Swede wearing the 
white cap of the American gob, 
took me out to the 500-ton oil- 
driven yacht Ohio, where she lay 
far from the bustle of the water- 
front, (Every bit of copper and 
brass work on her glistened in the 
sun, and, with the Stars and 
Stripes flaunitng gayly in the 
breeze, she made a pretty picture 
against the blue waters of the bay. 

T found the old man in a luxur- 
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Ben W. Bloom Circulation Head of 
N. Y. American and Mirror. 


Effective last Monday the circula- 
tion departments of the New York 
American and the New York Daily 
Mirror, the tabloid picture news- 
paper, were combined and Ben. W. 
Bloom placed in complete charge 
with headquarters at the New York 
American offices. 

Mr. Bloom had been circulation 
manager of the New York Ameri- 
can for about four years up to last 
June when he was transferred to a 
like position with the Daily Mir- 
ror. A month later Philip A. Payne 
was made managing editor. Then 
the teamwork between Payne and 
Bloom began to show results, the 
circulation of the Mirror jumping 
from 250,000 to approximately 400,- 
000—perhaps the largest circulation 
gain a daily newspaper has ever 
known in so short a time. 


In the meantime A. G. Williams, 
circulation director of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has been here 
for six months directing the circula- 
tion department of the New York 
American. Mr. Williams has re- 
turned to California. Thursday 
night his associates in the New 
York offices of the Hearst service 
gave a dinner at the Waldorf-As- 
toria for Mr. Williams, presenting 
him with a handsome and costly 
watch. Mr. Williams renews his 
work with the San Francisco Exam- 
iner at once. 


FE. A. Vandeventer to Edit the 
Oakland Morning Times. 


Ediward A. Vandeventer has re- 
signed as managing editor of Sunset 
Malgazine to become editor of the 
Oakland, Cal., Morning Times, a 
Hearst publication at present pub- 
lished with the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer for distribution on the east 
side of San Francisico Bai. : 

Viandleventter came to the Pacific 
Coast to become editor of the Oak- 
land Daily Post in 1916, resigning 
the editorship of the Salit Lake 
Telegram to accept this post. He 
was editor and publisher of the 
Post until after it absorbed the 
Enquirer and ‘became the Odak- 
land Post-Enquirer. 
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Newspaper Men Dine and Poke Fun 
at Politics. 

Gov. Smith, Republican and 
Democratic leaders of the Legisla- 
ture, State political leaders of both 
parties and scores of distinguished — 
visitors were guests Thursday night 
of the Albany Legislative Corre- 
spondents’ Association at its twenty- 
fifth annual dinner. They were en- 
tertained by satirical songs and skits 
on State affairs. ; 
Republicans from upstate were 
represented as ready to take over 
the State Government under the 
leadership of Hezekiah Huckleber- 
ry as the correspondents staged. the 
“Third Biennal Farewell” for “Goy. | 
Alfred Everlasting Smith.” 
A gubernatorial nominee’s race 
also was staged with United States 
Senator Wadsworth as a starter. 
At the end of the race the only 
ones “in the running” were Gover-— 
nor Smith and Senator Wadsworth. 
Among the speakers at the dinner 
were Gov. Smith, Mayor Walker of 
New York City, Representative 
Bertrand Snell and Nathaniel S. 
Elsberg of New York. George M. 
Janvrin, president of the associa~ 
tion, presided. } 


Will M. Hines Appointed General 
Manager of S. F. Bulletin. — 
QGharles S. Sanon, publisher of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, has an- 
nounced the alppointment. of Will 
M. Hines as general manager of 
that orelanizaition. Hines will con- 
tinue to serve also as managing 
editor of the Bulletin, a post he 
has filled for a year and a half. 
A young man still in his thirties, 
Hines is one of the talked of per- 
sonalities in the newspaper field 
of San Francisco today. He has 
touch and so and’ creative talent. 
Hines joined the Bulletin’s or- 
ganization with a varied back- 
ground of experience, having for 
years been one of the prized men 
on the Examiner, where he worked 
himself wp from reporter to city 
editor and ‘ater to aSsistant mian- 
aging editor. Fed 
Some of the most discussed news 
exploits of that newspaper were 
initiated amd directed by Hines, in- 
cluding the finding of the body of 
a murdered priest and the arrés! 
and conviction of the slayer. His 
energy is inicredible, and’ there is 
hardly a department of a news- 
paper with which he is not famil- 
iar in detail. 


Firm Cited as Unfair. 


The Beacon Knitting Mills oi 
New York City Wednesday wa! 
ordered by the Federal Trade Com: 
mission to discontinue certain prac 
tices held to constitute unfair meth: 
ods of competition. The commis: 
sion found it advertised its busines: 
under various slogans which pur 
ported that it was manufacturer 0: 
the goods it sells, whereas it doe! 
not own a manufacturing establish’ 
ment, 30 per cent of the good) 
coming from knitting mills and_7| 
per cent from home knitters. Re 
spondent was ordered to_ceas' 
using the words “knitting mills” o 
words of like import in its nam: 
or of representing that it was i 
manufacturer, when such was no 
the case. 


° 
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MARBLE TOURNEY 
| OF SCRIPPS 
PAPERS. 


Fourth Annual Event 
Is To Be Held 


In June. 


Arrangements for the fourth an- 
nual National Marble Championship 
Tournament sponsored by the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, were 
completed this week. The tourna- 
ment will again be held at Atlantic 
City during the week of June 27. 

The Scripps-Howard organization 
is now inviting other newspapers 
to associate with it in the holding 
of the tournament, as has been the 
custom in the past. 

Sixty-four newspapers were as” 
sociated in the enterprse in 1921 
and altho the entny list for the 1926 
contest has jus been opened practi- 
cally every paper entered last year 
has renewed its membership. } 

‘The tournament is a non-profit 
making affair and all papers are 
entered om an equal basis. Mem- 
bership is open to any one news- 
paper in a community. 

Rach newspaper holds local tour- 
namenits to select a city champion 
to send to Attlantic City to com- 
pete for the national marble title. 

Howard “Dutch” Robbins, Spring- 
field, Mass., schoolboy, is the pres- 
ent national marble champion. He 
won the title at Atlantic City last 
afer having capured the city 
championship of Springfield in a 
local tournament conducted by the 
Springfield Uinion. 

Boys and girls 14 years of age 
arid under are eligible to compete 
under the rules governing the na- 
tional tournament. 

City champions, in addition to 
the trip to Atlantic City and re- 
turn, with its chance o win the 
national title, are also the bene- 


ficiaries of an elaborte program of 


entertainment. ‘They are quartered 
at the sumptuous boardwalk hotels 
during the period of the tournament 
and numerous prizes are also of- 
fered the winner and semi-finalists 
in the national comtest. 

Trip to Valley Forge was one 
of the features offered the cham- 
ipions in 1925. This was provided 
by the Philadelphia Bulletin, which 
condets the tournament in Phiia-: 
delphia . 

The national tournament this year 
will be directed by Harold C. 
Place in behalf of the Scripps- 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Hioward Newspapers. Mr. Place’s 
headquarters are located in the 
fered the winner and semi-finalists 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here’s a Market! 


The Wichita Falls, Kan., Times 
has issued an interesting booklet 
entitled “Here’s A Real Market For 


You,” giving statistical facts and | 
emphasizing the value of advertising | 


in Wichita Falls and in the Wichita 
Falls Times. 
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THE NEWSPAPER AN 
AID TO EDUCATION 


No Better Bridge Between School and Life 
Than a Newspaper Appealing to the 
Intelligent and Thoughtful 


By Louis WILEY 


Business Manager of the New York Times 
before the Alumni Association of Alfred. Unversity 


For nearly thirty years I have been associated with a newspaper, The 
New York Times, which, under the genius and guidance of Adolph S. 
Ochs, has been one of the great educational institutions of the United 
States, even of the world. So it is in the role of one in the business 
management of an enterprise of learning and popular instruction that I 
should like to speak to you tonight; to tell you of some of the ways in 
which the newspaper enriches our political, social and economic knowledge 


and brings our academic learning 5 ; 
into relation with the lessons gained expresesd his dissent from the 
tendency to vocationalize college 


in that greatest university of all, C : colles 
which is life itself. education and then voiced his dis- 
trust of mere textbook training. 


It is no secret that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion among educa- He asked that our colleges seek ra- 
ther to stimulate self-directed intel- 


tors on the proper methods of train- stimt 
ing the young. On the extreme lectual inquiry, to the end that the 
right are those who glorify the little student might have full mastery of 
red schoolhouse and the blue-back his subject. It was only a few 
speller; on the extreme left are days later, in the Times of Feb. 19, 
those who change so often that it is | that Dr. Angell af Yale was re- 
difficult to tell where ‘hey stand or ported as criticizing the present 
what are their colors. “lock-step” system of college edu- 
But between these two wings is cation. While he disavowed any 
the great body of college and school intention of setting up vocational 
authorities striving patiently and training, he did ask for vocational 
ably to give America’s children an guidance. But the main problem 
was the successful stimulation of 


education which will serve them in _ . : Ss ee 
good stead and aid them most ef- independent intellectual inquiry, the 
more fundamental use of the stu- 


fectively to become better citizens ae : = 

of their own country and of the dent’s intelligence. 

world. Our American educational: Whatever may be the outcome 

system is the most stupendous ef- of the debate over the merits and 

fort the world has ever witnessed, methods of formal education, it 1s 

in the number of its scholars, the obvious that one of the problems 
is how to bring college training 


universality of advantages it offers \ 1 : , 
: : ’ | better into relation with the life into 


the money expended. The effort is : , : 
matched by a desire for education, which the student’s lot 1s cast upon 
his graduation. There is a gap 


an ambitious spirit which is an in- | . : Be 
-piring part of our national char- | just here which needs bridging. 
T know of no safer, stronger bridge 


acter, 5 = 
than a newspaper which appeals in 
EDUCATION AND LIFE. ‘ts news and editorials to the intel- 
Only recently the newspapers ligent and thoughtful. 


the intelligent and though ful. 

For some reason graduation day 
in our colleges is referred to as 
commencement day. Perhaps the 
mame is not amiss, aiter alli it 


(Continued on Nineteenth Page) 


have carried interesting reports of 
criticisms of our present college 
system, by two eminent authorities 
on education. One was Dr. Wal- 
lace Buttrick, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, who first 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


has moved its executive offices, 
including the editorial depart- 
ment, to the 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
BUILDING 


1819 Broadway, Columbus Circle 
12th Floor 
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I. R. PARSONS NEW 
AD CHIEF OF THE 
TELEGRAM. 


Has Been the Advertis- 
ing Man of Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co. 


Irving R. Parsons has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
New York Telegram. 

Mr. Parsons was formerly a resi- 
dent of New York City, but for the 
last twelve years has been adver- 
tising manager of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Parsons started in the adver- 
tising business in New York at a 
very early age. He came to New 
York in 1899 and was employed by 
Bloomingdale Brothers, eventually 
becoming advertising manager. 

He was with Bloomingdale Bro- 
thers for six years. Then he went 
to the New York American in 1905, 
handling local accounts for about 
two years. 

From there he went to St. Louis 
as sales promotion manager for 
Stix, Bear & Fuller Dry Goods 
Company, and he was there several 
years until he made another happy 
connection in Chicago. 

His Chicago connection was with 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., retailers. 
He was with them until the day 
he came to New York to join the 
Telegram, although for the last five 
years of his twelve year Chicago 
period he had been running a busi- 
ness in Chicago as well. 

This business, functioning as a 
service for the preparation of ad- 
vertising copy and material. will be 
continued in Chicago although Mr. 
Parsons is not now taking an active 
part in its conduct. 

Mr. Parsons comes to the Tele- 
gram after a varied and noteworthy 
career and will prove a valuable 
addition to New York’s galaxy of 
advertising men. 


To Direct Ad Course. 

W. Theodore Watson, of the Ho- 
nig-Cooper Co., San Francisco ad 
agency, and secretary of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, will di- 
rect a new course in ad copy writing 
at the University of California ex- 
tension division. 


Joins Manning & Greene. 
George P. Nitz, formerly with 
the Ethridge Co. New York, has 
joined Manning & Greene, Inc., ad- 
vertising art, Cleveland. 


Joins St. Louis Agency. 

Roy Roof, recently with the Gen- 
eral Printing Company of St. Louis, 
has joined the Shelby Syndicate, St. 
Louis advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 


Heads Wichita Agency. 

R. T. Aitchison, formerly vice- 
president of the Central Advertis- 
ers’ Agency, Wichita, Kan., has been 
made president. He succeeds C. R. 
Winters, resigned. 


SUMNER HITS AT 
THE TABLOID 
PRESS. 


Vice-Hunter Aims Some 
Mean Shafts at 
Papers. 


Tabloid newspapers are denounced 
as a “disgrace and a stumbling block 
in the way of common decency” and 
“a menace to the home,” read only 
by “puerile minds,” in the latest re- 
port of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, headed by 
Sumner, just made public. Under 
the heading “Newspapers,” the re- 
port said: 

. “During recent years there have 
sprung up in the field of journalism 
the so-called ‘tabloid’ illustrated 
news sheets. These play down to 
the lowest grade of human intelli- 
gence, and as a consequence are a 
factor in keeping intelligence at a 
low level. 


“Moreover, they are not wholly 
concerned ‘with the news, but are, 
in addition, story papers, and some 
of the stories carried are of the 
trashiest character. The writer has 
before him a copy of such a paper 
of recent date. One story is en- 
titled ‘Bonds of Bitterness’ and a 
sub-title reads, ‘There was only one 
thing that could free Wanda from 
the man she hated, and that was’— 


Front Pace HEADLINES 


_“The front page of this publica- 
tion contains pictures and two head- 
lines. They are: ‘Rich Youth a 
Thrill Bandit. Story on page three’ 
and ‘Nude Co-eds Dance in Orgies. 
Story on page three.’ 


“On page three, among others, are 
these headings: 


“1. ‘Nude School Girls Hold Rum 
Orgy Revels With Boys in Cheap 
Rooming House, Jury Hears.’ 

“2. ‘Son of Rich Parents Sent to 
Jail as Thrill Bandit,’ 


“3. ‘Admits She Carried Gems 
Hubby Stole.’ 


“4, ‘Pastor-Reformer Is Sued as 
Love Thief by Husband.’ 


“Every scandalous or criminal 
event at home or abroad is featured 
and illustrated. Social refuse re- 
ceives all the emphasis. A large 
amount of inane comic strip matter 
is included for the edification of the 
puerile minds that are attracted to 
this type of ‘newspaper,’ and they 
remain puerile. 

“Such publications are a disgrace 
and a stumbling block in the way 
of common decency, individual mod- 
esty, industry and mental effort. 
They are a menace to the home 
from many angles.” 


The society’s report also attacked 
other newspapers for opposition to 
censorship of motion pictures and 
books, and finished with “The aver- 
age newspaper today lacks the char- 
acter and integrity of the journal of 
a generation ago, and many, by 
their editorial and news policies, are 
direct incentives to lawlessness.” 
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Francis P. O’Neill Made Night City 


Editor of Boston American. 


Francis P. (“Tip”) O’Neill, of 
Lynn, Mass., for the past four 
years a member of the city staff 
on the Boston” Evening American 
was recently made night city edi- 
tor of that newspaper succeeding 
Thomas Horgan, who is now with 
the Miami Herald. 

O’Neill’s promotion from the 
staff to nighlt city editor was a 


Francis P. O’NEILL 


mopular one, owing to the fact that 
he has made many friends not only 
wih the outside public but also 
with his\ fellow-workers. 

He joined the American staff 
four years ago being assigned to 
nights where he worked two years 
and later was transferred over to 
the day side. 

Prior to joining the Boston 
American he was a member of the 
city staff on the Lynn, Mass., 
Telegram-News anid also served 
five years as Lynn correspondent 
for the Boston Traveler. He broke 
into the newspaper game in 1911 
as a member of the city stafif on 
the Beverly Evening Times. He is 
publicity representative of the Lynn 
Olympia Theatres Conporation and 
in 1922 and 1924 was publicity 
director for Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller in his campaign for election 
as Lieutenant-Governor and later 
as Governor. iO’Neill is 31 years 
old and lives with his wife and 
seven children in Lynn, Mass. In 
192. and 1925 the served as chair- 
man of the Lynn, Mass., Tiheatre 
Censorship comiiittee. 


Klan Daily Suspends. 


The Centerville, Ia., Daily Amer- 
ican, a Klan organ, which started 
eighteen months ago has been sus- 
pended. i 


Palatka Daily News Now in New 
Hands. 

Sale of tthe Palatka, Fla., Daily 
News to the Palatka Publishing 
company, a corporation, has been 
announced by M. M. Vickers and 
Calvert L. Estill, owners. 

The Palatka Publishing Company 
is composed of newspaper men and 
other residents of Palatka and of 

Codrington, Clayton C. 
Codrington and Ed Richardson of 
the De Land, Fla., Daily News. 

Olfficers of the company are: 
Claytton C. Codrington, president; 
M. M. Vickers, vice-president ; 
Calvert L. Estill, secretary; R. B. 
Mahafifey, treasurer. 

HH. D. Harkreader, a director 
in the company, will become editor 
of the paper with Mr. Estilf.as 
associate editor. (Mr. Mahaffey 
becomes the business manager. 

The new owners have announced 
that a full leased wire will be in- 
stalled, that adiditional equipment 
| will be bought and the operating 
force augmenited. 

The Palatka News is the only 
daily newspaper published in Put- 
nam County, Fla., and will under- 
take to cover the entire county, 
with deliveries by auto truck. 


Edward O’Fallon Takes Important 
Miami Herald Post. 
[Edward O’Fallon, Jr., has been 
appointed manager of the promo- 
tion anid service department of the 
Miami Herald. He was formerly 
with the Courier-Journal and Times 
anid the Herald'Post Comipany, both 
of Louisville, in a similar capacity. 
(Mr. O'Fallon entered the adver- 
tising field as a writer and plan 
man at the instance of the late 
Thomas Balmer, then director of 
advertising for the Women’s 
World. He has been a member of 
the copy staff of several agencies, 
including the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, and later, 
prepared the adivertising and pub- 
licity for the Mergenithaler Lino- 
type Company, New York City, 
besides editing and writing the 
leads for that conporation’s miaga- 

zine, thle Linotype Bulletin. 

‘ft was while he was with the 
D’Arcy agency that he produced 
the General Tire slogan: “—goes 
a long way to make friends.” 


Mark Sullivan to Speak at Duluth 


Soon. 
(Mark Sullivan, nationally-known 
lecturer, publicist and author, 


whose articles appear regularly in 
the Duluth Sunday News Tribune, 
will address a Duluth audience on 
Tuesday, March 30, at the First 
Methodist College club. 

Mr. Sullivan, whose observations 
on political questions are read by 
thousands of newspaper readers 
throughout the country, will discuss 
international and national prob- 
lems and willl probably give his 
views on the present political situa- 
tion in the United States. 


New A. P. Member 


The Chickasha, Okla., Express, 
evening, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Associated Press. 
The publisher of the paper is 

‘ George H. Evans. 
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MANY TOPICS AT 
OKLAHOMA 
MEET. 


Group Two of Press 
Association To 
Foregather. 


Eleven talks on newspaper prob- 
lems by editors and publishers, and 
the awarding of honors to papers 
winning in four newspaper contests, 
will comprise the program of the 
annual sprig meetig of Group Two 
of the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion to be held at Kingfisher, April 
2 and 3. : 

The convention will include a 
two-day business session and one 
evening of entertainment. On Fri- 
day evening, April 2, the editors 
and their wives will be entertained 
a a banquet given by the Kingfisher 
Rotary Club., This will be fol- 
lowed by a short program after 
which the guests will be enter- 
tained by the Kingfisher Times at 
a theatre party. 

N. A. Nichols, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of judges for 
the newspaper contests. The con- 
test covered ithe six months ending 
March 10, 1926. The competition 
includes four individual contests, 
as follows: best editorial page; 
greatest community service; best 
front page; best weekly newspaper. 

Tihose whlo will make talks at 
the convention are as follows: 

Address of welcome, H. E. 
Hubbard, Kingfisher Times, presi- 
dent Group Two Oklahoma Press 
Association. 

Response Joe L. Pope, Wood- 
ward. 

“The Early Day Press,’ Mrs. 
T. B. Ferguson, Watonga Repub- 
lican. 

“The Editor’s Wife,” Mrs. Bert 
Caimipbell, Oklahoma: Hornet, Wau- 
komis. 

“Propaganda” Martin Cunning- 
ham, Watonga Herald. 

“Getting and Holding Circula- 
tion,’ S. C. Timmons, Cherokee, 
Messenger-Republican. 

“History of Group Two,” J. P. 
Renfrew, Alia. 

“Handling the News Writing on 
a Country Weekly,” H. Merle 
Woods, El Reno American. 

“Making a Success of a Small- 
Town Daily,’ G. C. Lawrence, 
Woodward Daily Press. 

“Short Cuts in the Back Shop,” 
(Clark Wood, Medifiord Patriot-Star. 

Round table discussion of print 
shop problems, led by Ed Ingram, 
Kingtfisher Free Press. 


Elected to Faculty. 

John Henry Niash, pioneer San 
Francisco printer, has been notified 
of his election to the University of 
Oregon faculty as lecturer in typog- 
raphy and history of printing. 


Charles H. Butler Dies. 
Charles H. Butler, former pub- 
lisher of the West Bay City, 
Mich., News, died at Los Angeles. 
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N. Y. STATE PRESS 
~ BANS FREE FAIR 
PUBLICITY. 


And Fair Promoters 


Will Have to Use 
Paid Space! 


By Paut M. WItLpRIcK 

_ jEverything from inclement 
weather to the Ku Klux Kian has 
been blamed for the falling off 
in patronage of New York State’s 
fairs during the past season. The 
weather in many cases undoubted- 
ly accounted for a portion of the 
cut in attendance figures and it 
seems just possible that the Klan 
gummed up the works at two or 
three of these annual fall events. 
Yet the outstanding verdict seems 
to be that had not the newspapers 
failed to come through with their 
usual allotment of free ballyhoo 
the fairs would have weathered 
other detrimental conditions with- 
out showing a deficiency. 

It should not be inferred that 


the editors were united for the 
purpose of enforcing a taboo on 
fair publicity. Nothing of the 


kind. (However, it became appar- 
ent early in the fall that so-called 
sure-fire press stuff was missing 
the mark more often than other- 
wise. (Strangely enough, apparent- 
ly those in the editorial ranks sud- 
denly, and individually, though al- 
most as -efifecitvely as would have 
been the case if onganized for that 
very purpose, reached the con- 
dlusion that fairs held little, if 
any, more significance than other 
paid forms of enitertainment, and 
should be treated in that light. The 
result was that with but few ex- 
ceptions every fair in the state had 
one of the most disastrous showings 
in its history. 

Of course those publication lo- 
cated in or near the immediate 

- vicinity of communities having fairs 
lended their support in the boosting 
of what to them was no unim- 
portant event and therefore bona 
fide news. On the other hand, 
newspapers in mort distant towns 
and cities, including as a rule those 
located even within a radius of a 
few miles, were minus their pre- 
vious generosity in heeding the 
pleas for free space. 

A prominent example of the pre- 
vailing inroads in gate receipts, an 
example that can be directly traced 
to the withdrawal of gratis news- 
paper space, was that of the finan- 
cial tangle of the State Fair at 
Syracuse., This fair is one of the 
largest and costliest attractions of 
its kind the country over. Conse- 
quently, state-wide press publicity 

, is mecessary to insure its stccess. 

Syracuse dailies played up the 
State Fair with more columns of 
donated space than ever before; 
other papers, especially those in 
New York’s rural districts, where 
the fair looks for the bulk of its 
attendance, did just the opposite. 
Probably no better than half of the 
volume given over the previous 
season was used by the small-city 
dailies and village weeklies this 
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past fall. ‘Hence, the State Fair 
was a decided “flop” 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the fair business in New York 
State is facing a crisis. Next 
season will be the “make or break” 
period of this type of venture. Free 
space, in all likelihood, will be 
scarcer than ever. With this. in 
mind, paid advertising looms up as 


the sole remaining medium to which 


fair promoters can turn. And be- 
cause of this, it seems highly “m- 
portant to acquaint these promoters 
with the facts to back up the 
truth of his statement, which is 
some little job im itself. 


Agency Moves. 

On the first of April, Young & 
Rubicam will move its New York 
office from 250 Park Avenue to 
the Murray Hill building, 285 Mad- 
ison Awenue. 
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The Local Paper. 

In spite of the fact thdt the 
metropolitan press now reaches into 
nearly every town and village in 
the country the local newspaper in 
the United States is each year gett- 
ing more useful to its home com- 
muniy, says the Madison, Wis., 
State Journal. 

Jt may be said that the day of 
hte metropolitan. newspaper is at 
hand. ‘'Tihis is true, but it is equal- 
ly as true that. the day of the local 
newspaper is ‘here too. 


The metropolitan daily cannot | 


take the place of the home news- 
paper., ‘The very fact that the 
big daily must cover a broad field 
forbids its becoimng local in any 
sense, and it is in the local field 
and here the home newspaper 
dominates. , 


Spring trade beckons to the April 
advertiser, says the Ad-Route. 


Journalism Students Cover Sports 
Event for Nebraska Papers. 


To 271 Nebraska newspapers 
about 181,000 words were sent by 
University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism students, organized as 
a correspondence bureau to cover 
the sixteenth Nebraska basketball 
tournament, March 11-13, with 339 
teams comipeting-—the largest amount 
of copy on any ome event that 
probably ever went out of Lincoln. 
These stories were given, in nearly 
every case, first page display over 
the name of the student writer as 
special correspondence from the 
School of Journalism. 

(Letiters, and telegrams from Ne- 
braska editors in appreciation of 
these stories have been coming to 
the school and to ithe members of 
the correspondence stafif of 83. 
Highpoint student in the. number 
of words sent was William F. 
Jones, ’27, MicCook, Nebraska, with 
10,200 words. To 42 papers went 
stories from 1,000 to 1,900 words 
in tengh; to 12, stories of 2,000 
more. 

“The students responded hand- 
somely to the call to action,” said 
Prof. M. M. Fogg, director of 
the school. “Tihey turned out day 
and night to dispaitch this job to 
serve the editors of the state and 
to give themselves a capital piece 
of exiperience in accurate, get-there 
reporting. They are very appre- 
ciative of the first-page display of 
their work over their names.” 
The school is distributing compli- 
mentary copies from the editors of 
the papers containing their stories . 

The assignment desk was in 
charge of Gayle C. Walker of the 
Journalism faculty, and he and 
Professor Fogg ran the copy desk 
in which they were assisted by ten 
upperclass Journalism students. 


Newspaper Man Playwright. 

“Hush Money”, comedy featuring 
Justine Johnston, is the work of 
‘Alfred Graham Jackson, formerly 
one of the best known of Bridge- 
port and New Haven editors and 
sports writers. Starting in news- 
paper work with New Haven pa- 
pers, he enitered the service during 
the World war, later resuming 
special writing and editorial work 
in Bridgeport, where he served on 
staffs of the now defunct Evening 
Standard, Morning Telegram, Even- 
ing Star, Evening Times and Sun- 
day Herald. He was for a con- 
siderable period night editor of 
the Morning Telegram, later be- 
coming sports editor of the Herald, 
leaving to enter New York news- 
paper and theatrical work, 


New I. C. C. Ruling. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued an order rescind- 
ing the order entered on March Se 
denying the petition of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion to intervene in the railway mail 
pay hearings. 


New Daily. 


The Tyler, Tex., American, for- 
merly a weekly, will soon enter the 
morning field. The owners and edi- 
tors of the new daily are Tom P. 
Cooper and Ray B. Cooper. 
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J. EF, Fitzpatrick Made M. E. of the 
Boston Advertiser. 

John J. Fitzpatrick, for several 
years news editor on the Boston 
Evening American, has been made 
mianaging editor of the Boston 
Advertiser. 

The Advertiser is a tabloid and 
now enjoys a wonderful circula- 
tion throughout New England. 
Jack Fitzpatrick is one of the best 
known newspaper men in Boston 
and has been with the American 
for years serving as night editor, 
news. editor and assistant manag: 
ing editor. His position on the 
American is now being filled. by 
James Murphy, formerly make-up 
man on the American. 

Fitzpatrick is a brother to Will- 
jam Fitzpatrick, early morning city 
editor on the Boston American. 
Jack Fitzpatrick succeeded E. A. 
Randall of New York. 


Ralph E. Shannon Addresses the 
Creston C. of C. 


Ralph E. Shannon, business man- 
ager of the Washington Evening 
Journal, spoke before the Creston, 
Pa., Chamber of Commerce recent- 
ly. 

The subject of his address was: 
“Finding Your Market and De- 
veloping It.” ‘He urged that busi- 
ness men esablish closer relations 
with their patrons through the in- 
telligent use of advertising, consis- 
tently followed up. About fifty 
Creston business men were present 
at the meeting. 


New England Meeting. 


The March meeting of the New 
England Newspaper Alliance was 
held in Boston on the Sixteenth. 
The members will meet at Lynn at 
the June meeting, and will be en- 
tertained by President Charles H. 
Hastings of the Lynn, Mass., Item. 
——SSaoaeaes——————————————————SSSSS5 SS 


The New York Cimes 
Advertising Standards 


To protect readers of The 
New York Times, every ad- 
vertisement offered for pub- 
lication is subject to censor- 
ship and must conform to 
The Times standards and 
conception of a newspaper’s 
obligation to the public. 
Through this censorship the 
advertising columns of The 
Times are kept free from 
questionable and “catch- 
penny.’ offers of undesirable 
firms. 

The Times publishes a larger 
volume of advertising than 
any other New York news- 
paper; but it takes more pride 
in the high quality and char- 
acter of that advertising than 
in the unequaled volume. 
_The Times declines advertis- 
ing that is fraudulent or mis- 


leading, detrimental to the 
public welfare or that may 
cause loss of confidence in 


reputable advertising and hon- 
orable business. 


The Times has the largest 
circulation of any standard 
sized New York morning 


newspaper. 
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POWER OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE ADS 


How the Polish Everybody’s Daily Became 
Interested In the Polish Grocers of Buffalo 
And Boosted Their Trade. 


By J. C. RuszkKiEwcz, 


Business Magr., Polish Everybody's 


Daily, Buttalo, in a recent address. 


Perhaps many of you will wonder why the Polish Everybody's Daily 


is so interested in the grocers and their problems. 


Before we will 


proceed with the main purpose of today’s meeting, allow me to review 


the reasons for our interest. 


In former years, as you kmow, 


the newspaper, and the newspaper 
that none of you will be offended 
as well as the newspaper knew 
very tittle of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business and the import- 
ance of one to the other. 

iAs a result, both were eking out 
a mere existence, and ttheir resipect- 
ive businesses were in constant 
slump. When I became the. man- 
ager of the Polish Everybody’s 
Daily, I learned the necessity of 
a close relation between the grocer 
and the neiwspaiper and that it was 
mandatery to work hand in hand 
with all merchants selling every 
day necessities. 

To this class, the grocers belong. 
I learned that our newspaper 
needed the grocer and the grocer 
needed our newspaper. The gro- 
cer needed advertising co-operation 
to sell his goods and our news- 
paper needed the grerer to push 
the goods aldvertised in it. 

Studying the English newspaipers 
and business methods of grocers 
other than Polish (ithere being but 
few examplary Polish grocers) I 
learned, what you all no doubt 
know by. this time, that the suc- 
cess, the very existence of one and 


the other, depended upon adver- 
tising. I asked myself, how to 
obtain this adivertising for the 
Polish grocer, as well as the 


Everybodly’s Daily. I noted that 
all the Enigiish newspapers, seven 
in number, carried a great mass of 
advertising, while the Polish news- 
papers veny tittle. 

I commenced to wonder, why it 
was so. Iif firms or manufatcturers 
have enough funids to advertise in 
seven Elnglish newsipapers, why 
was there no appropriation for at 
least one Polish newspaper, espect- 
ally that the Poles in Buffalo out- 
number any nationality and I won- 
dered why this denial of advertising 
co-operation for the Poles on part 
of the manufacturers? 

Are not the Poles just as deserv- 
ing as the English-speaking mer- 
chants? Do not the manufacturers 
desire the Poles to buy their mer- 
chandise? Doesn't the Polish gro- 
cer deserve the same co-operation 
from the manufacturer as that re- 
ceived by grocers in other parts of 
the city? I know full well that 
none of the English newspapers, 
even all of them combined, are of 
any importance in the Polish com- 
munity and its affairs. Did the 
English newspapers organize 
Polish National Alliance? Did the 


the 


the grocer showed little interest in 
still less in the grocer. I believe 
with my statement that the grocer 
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English newspapers organize the 
Polish Union of America? 

Did the English newspapers or- 
ganize the Roman Catholic Union? 
Did the English newspapers organ- 
ize the Falcons, or in any way 
assist in the progress of the various 
clubs such as Polish Singing Cir- 
cle, Chopin, Moniuszko, etc? 

Did any of them even assist in 
the slightest degree in the develop- 
ment of this large Polish commun- 


ity, the building of the many 
thousands of homes in it, its 
churches and schools and other 
community buildings? Did the 
English newspapers in any way 


contribute morally to the union of 
the Polish people which unity 1s 
the basis to this great Polish com- 
munity ? 


Seeks A. P. Membership. 


Frank E. Gannett, president of 
the Gannett Newspapers, has again 
filed an application for Associated 
Press membership for the Roches- 
ter Times-Union. A protest right 
is held by the Rochester Journal 
and Post-Express, Hearst paper. 
Vote will be taken by the entire 
A. P. Membership at its meeting 
in New York, April 19 to 24. A 
vote of 80 per cent of the member- 
ship represented at the annual 
meeting is required to override the 
protest. Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the A. P., sent out a letter 
on March 18, in which members 
were notified that the A. P. will 
unanimously recommend Mr. Gan- 
mett’s election. It is the first time 
in A. P, history that the directorate 
has taken such a step. 


Used Car Parade. 

A huge parade participated in by 
more than 100 automobile dealers 
ushered in the semi-annual used car 
sale of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Suspends Two Dailies. 


D. W. Stevick, purchaser of the 
three Texarkana, Ark., newspapers, 
the Daily Texarkanian, the Texar- 
kana Journal and the morning Four 
States Press, has now suspended 
both evening ‘papers and. has 
changed the name of the morning 
paper to the Texarkana Gazette. 
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| The Milwaukee Market in Facts and 


Figures. 

The 1926 edition of Facts and 
Figures, a compilation of data re- 
lating to the industries of Wiscon- 
sin and particularly to Milwaukee 
and tributary territory, has just 
been published by the merchandis- 
ing and research bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

The new edition contains a brief 
history of Milwaukee and the Mil- 


waukee-Wisconsin market; a survey 
of its commercial activities during . 


the past six years; a review of its 
industrial development for 1925 and 


a forecast for 1926; building statis-— 


tics; labor statistics; financial .sta- 
tistics, including figures on income; 
bank and savings deposits; bank 
clearings; postal deposits; property 
valuation and per capita wealth; 
sales statistics and diagrams show- 
ing the leadership of Wisconsin in 
agriculture and dairying; statistics 


on population; growth of Milwau-- 


kee as a lake port; miscellaneous 
data relating to public utilities; 
state and municipal institutions; re- 
tail outlets, growth of automobile 
registration and vehicles; highway 
statistics and other similar data. 

Facts and Figures is compiled 
annually by the Journal. 


Joins Long Island Press. 

Thomas J. Murphy, best known 
to his associates as “Tommy” or 
“T. Jay’, for more than six years 
sports editor of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Evening Post, recognized as 
an authority and one of the best 
known writers in this line through- 
out the southern New England 
fielld, thas resigned to take a similar 
position with the Long Island Pre¢ss, 
Jamaica, N. Y. He came to the 
Post and back to his home city 
from the Springfield; Mass., Re- 
publican, where he was an assis- 
tant sports editor and crediited as 
being the youngest in this line on 
the central-southern New England 
circuit. “Eddie” Shugrue, for five 
years sports editor of the Bridge- 
port Telegram, morning publication 
of the Post Publishing Company, 
takes over Muriphy’s old desk, while 
Frank Adams, until recently sports 
editor of the Meriden, Conm., Morn- 
ing Record, succeeds Shugrue. 


yi will be glad to 
W explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your territory 
working 


own 
where it is 
successfully. 


EpMUND WALKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing . in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 

Matters ‘ 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 
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Js Instrumental in the 


; Establishment of 
Prestige. 


That rotogravure advertising has 
a place and a very important one, 
in the development of business in 
the modern retail and department 
sotres, has been shown conclusive- 
ly in the case of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s retail store in Kansas 
Git¥, according to P. F. Park, ad- 
ventising manager of this recently 
established retail department store. 

The value of rotogravure adver- 
tising was given a very definite 
test during the pre-Christmas ad- 
season, this firm using 
a full-page of rotogravure on De- 
cember 6, and a 1,000-line ad in 
the issue of the succeeding Sun- 
day. Avcording to Mr. Park, the 
use of rotogravure advertising by 
Sears, Roebuck is not primarily 
intended to replace the ordinary 
type of black and white newspaper 
but rather in certain 
cases to supplement this, and, in 
the pre-Christmas advertising to 
perform a certain definite function 
which was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, of accomplishment by or- 
dinary advertising methods. 

“Tn contracting for rotogravure 
advertising to be inserted in two 


Sunday issues, just before the hol- 


iday season, we had a very definite 
object in view” declared Mr. Park, 
“and I am glad to say that the 
rotogravure method of publicity 
has been instrumental in accom- 
iplishing the result aimed at—in es- 
tablishing prestige for the store 
and in. attracting a large group of 
high-class customers. 

“Tn, our new retail store, estab- 
lished but a few months and situ- 
ated several. miles from the heart 
of Kansas City, we are carrying a 
higher grade of merchandise than 
in our. mail-order stores and we 
sought the assistance of this art to 
take into the homes in our trade 
territory the personality, the mag- 
nitude ahd the beauty of our 
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great new retail store. Obviously, 
plain black and white could never 
accomplish this result effectively, 
no matter how clever the accom- 
panying reading matter might be.” 


Advertising is the Best Way to Save 
the Farmer. 

Advertising will increase the 
consumption of corn, hogs and 
other Iowa products, sell them at 
remutverative prices and end the 
agricultural problem, “Farmer 
Bill”? Daly of Cedar Rapids told 
Davenport Adveritising club mem- 
bers at the weekly noon meeting 
at the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently. 

Mr. Daly pointen out that the 
California oramge growers and the 
producers of Engflish walnuts had 
sensed ‘this situation long ago and 
by continuous use of advertising 
has so imcreased the consumption 
of their product that there was no 
sunplus left to worry about and 
the price brought the grower a suf- 
ficient return. 

“Give the farmer a market at a 
remunenative price and he will 
keep every wheel of industry turn- 
‘ng,’ the speaker declared. 


_ Journalism for Ministers. 

Instruction in journalism is want- 
ed by Protestant ministers of Port- 
land, who, through the Portland 
council of churches, have started 
4 movement to get the. University 
of Oregon Extension Division to 
offer such a course. The course, 
which would probably teach the 
preachers how to eather and write 
news stories, is expected to start 
next fall if there are enough en- 
rolled. A general conference on 
church publicity is to be held in 
Portland by the ministers, April 20. 


Joins Cincinnati Paper. a 
Vernon B. Knowlton, for more 
than a vear managing editor of the 
Miami Tribune. will after April 1 
be managing editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune, succeed- 
ing Captain Wade H. Mountfortt. 
Knowlton was born in England, 
serving his apprenticeship’ in the 
Tondon press and later working on 
New York papers. A farewell din- 
ner will be given tonight to Knowl- 
ton and Nain Grute, retiring news 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


automatic control with a 
producing simultaneously, 


Birotadruck Hydraulic Press 
and Process 


A powerful hydraulic newspaper matrix molding press tunder complete 
direct non-vibrating pressure without slip or slur, 
through use of Birotadruck Press and Process; a 
die cut and embossed matrix without damage to type faces or blunting the 


WHY HE IS STILL 
A NEWSPAPER 
MAN. 


George S. Kaufman Not 
Lured Away From 


His Desk. 


_ By Paut THompson. 
Unlike the heavy-weight cham- 
pion, Jack Dempsey, who seemingly 


knew enough to quit when he had | 


enough—the pugilist is reputed 
worth a million or more—George S. 
Kaufman, author of the very amus- 
ing-and deservedly successful come- 
dy, “The Butter and Egg Man,” has 
kept at it. By “at it,” is meant that 
he still continues to do dramatic 
Writing, or writing on the drama, to’ 
be more correct, on the New York 
Times. 


With several unusual successes to 
his credit and that of his collabora- 
tor, Marc Connolly, successes that 
netted imposing royalties, Kaufman 
continued his interesting career by 
writing and having produced on 
Broadway this season two of its 
outstanding hits, “The Butter and 
Egg Man,” and the vehicle for the 
Four Marx Brothers. These he did 
by himself (of course having a col- 
laborator on the music of the latter 
piece). 

With Gregory Kelly and a sup- 
porting excellent cast presenting 
under Crosby Gaige’s direction—the 
comedy at the Longacre theatre all 
season, and with a London produc- 
tion—imminent, enough royalties 
from that piece alone came rolling 
in to satisfy an ordinary man. Then 
on top of this the author’s per- 
centage of the musical comedy. 
Why under these cheerful condi- 
tions continue to plug along at a 
newspaper desk? Surely the money 
paid him could not be the incentive, 
for the royalties from his successes 
made this look negligible. 

The real reason as advanced by 
the brilliant young writer is that 
his newspaper job presents a /per- 
fect alibi. If he finds himself at 
a party where he is bored and wants 
to get away and can advance no 
polite or plausible reason for leav- 


|-ing early there is no come-back to 


his remark: 

“T am sorry I have to leave, but 
you know we newspaper men are 
not our own masters, and I am due 
at the paper, much as I would like 
to stay.” 

The excuse is available for side- 
stepping unwelcome invitations to 
lunch, tea, dine, sup, . breakfast, 
week-end, attend mah-jong, bridge, 


Q 


|. Way down deep the real reason 

s probably because George Kauf- 
man likes his kind, and by remain- 
ing in the newspaper game comes in 
contact with the men and women 
who “tall his talk,” whom other- 
‘wise he would be less apt to meet! 


To Have Charge of Educational Ice 
Cream Publicity. 

T. B. Nites, formerly head of 
T. B. Niles, Inc., New York City, 
thas been engaged by the research 
icountcil of the ice cream industry 
as manager. Mr. Niles will have 


° . 
| change of the ice cream industry's 


iforthcomling national educational 
iublicity campaign which was re- 
cently decided on by leaders in the 
inidustry. 

(Mr. Niles has already started 
this new activities. His headquart- 
ers will be at Harrisburg, Pa., 
‘where also are situated the offices 
lof Fred Rasmussen, executive sec- 
retary of the Naltional Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


Appointed Cleveland Manager. 


T. H. Frazier, for the past few 
years connected with the Montreal 
Gazette and previous to that adver- 
itising manager of the Manitoba 
Free Press, Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed Cleveland manager for 
Diun’s . International Review, pub- 
lished by R. C. Dun & Co., the 
mercantile agency. The Cleveland 
office ‘has jurisdiction over New 
York State (west of Rochester), 
Pennsylvania (west of Pittsburgh), 
also the states of Ohio, West Vir- 
oinia, Kentucky amd Indiana. 


Leon Clark Shifted. 


Leon Clark has been replaced as 
manager of the Ansonia, Ct., Even- 
ini Sentinel’s branch office at Sey- 
mour by Miss Mangarte A. Cook, 
former Sentinel society editor, anid 
thas been assigned to reportorial 
work in Ansonia. He is a Yale 
graduate and considered to be an 
authority on aviation. 


whist, poker, pinochle parties—in 
short—serves for getting out of or 
away from any and all engagements 
that are distasteful, tiresome, un- 
promising in anticipation or reali- 
zation. It’s unfair possibly to give 
away this secret of the creator of 
“The Butter and Egg Man,” but it 
is true; and in fairness to Kaufman 
the reason is a valid one; he must 
report and must do a certain amount 
of work on the paper by which he 
is employed. 


points on half tones. Birotadruck Press and Process can be used with either 
wet or dry mats and is fast and economical. The machine is simple in 
operation and does not require special employes in any department. No 
changes necessary in present equipment in either Press Room, Stereotype 
Room (except use of Birotadruck Press in place of mat roller), Composing 
Room or Photo Engraving Department. 

Installations have been made on the_plants of the New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Dallas News, and the machines are 
under construction on order from several other metropolitan newspapers. 

For full information and samples of pages produced under actual normal 
newspaper working conditions, address 
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120 W. 42np Sr., Suite 1202, New York City 
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NEWSPAPER THE 
BEST BUY IN 
THE WORLD. 


Stories of Newspaper 
Stories Told By 
U. P. Official. 


“The Best Buy in the World— 
Your Daily Newspaper,” was the 
subject of an address by J. E. Hel- 
fert, Wisconsin manager of the 
United Press association, which 
was broadcast over the powerful 
Marquette University - Milwaukee 
Journal radio station. 

“During the past few days most 
of you folks have read about the 


latest developments of the League | 


of Nations meeting at Geneva. 
There are, perhaps, very few of 
you who know how tthe story 
reached your newspaper. The cor- 
respondent at Geneva dispatched 
the news of the conference to Lon- 
don. There it was cabled by direct 
wire to New York. In New York 
it was written and sent over the 
leased wire to papers all over the 
United States. 

“In this manner, this particular 
story and hundreds of other stories 
appearing in your newspaper today, 
was delivered to more than one 
thousand newspapers served by the 
United Press in this country and 
throughout the world. 

“This brings me to the theme of 
what I have to say this afternoon. 
Everyone is interested in the bar- 
gains. I just wish to call your at- 
tention to what, from the stand- 
point of information, amusement, 
education and of keeping pace with 


the times, is the best buy in the | 


world. 
“Tt is your daily newspaper. 
“More human effort, thought, and 
ingenuity, spread over a greater ex- 
panse of the world, goes into mak- 
ing your newspaper, than goes into 
any other article that has become 


a part of our modern life. The | 


physical aspects alone of the vast 
machinery necessary to the daily 
production of your newspaper tell 
an impressive story of its value. 

“The United Press utilizes eighty 
thousand miles of leased telegraph 
wires for gathering and distributing 
news in the United States. In every 
foreign capital there are United 
Press bureaus, while hundreds’ of 
other correspondents are scatttered 
to the far corners of the earth. 

“The sun never sets on United 
Press news gatherers. Day and 
night their fingers are on the pulse 
of the world’s news centers. 

“In the United States, the vast 
leased wire system of the United 
Press links together forty bureaus 
in the principal cities, each bureau 
gathering and distributing the news 
of the day through newspapers and 
scores of correspondents. 

“San Francisco is only the click 
of the telegraph key from New 
York. London is less than one 
minute from your home newspaper. 
When Suzanne Lenglen and Helen 
Wills. met recently in their tennis 
match in Southern France, Miss 
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Concrete is the aristocrat 
of pavements 


News from Los Angeles 
About Concrete Streets 


Los Angeles now has more concrete 
streets than any other city in the 
country —a total of over 220 miles. 
And they are directly linked with 
several thousand miles of concrete 
roads in California, thus forming an 
extension of one cf the most famous 
highway systems in the world. 


Motor traffic from every section of 
the state flows along these sturdy 
streets all day and far into the night. 
This includes countless automobiles, 
huge trucks loaded to capacity, and 
busses built like Pullmans. 


Only streets paved as the knowl- 
edge and exper.ence of the modern 
highway builder directs could long 
withstand this punishment. The con- 
crete streets of Los Angeles are doing 
so year after year. 


They are also meeting the stern 
demand of skid-free safety—even on 
the steepest grades. 


And concrete is the preferred pave- 
ment in the residential sections, as 
well as in the industrial. For its attrac- 
tive, light gray color makes it the finest 
looking pavement money can buy, it 
is always clean and neat, and it always 
has a true, even surface. 

These are some of the reasons why 
Los Angeles and hundreds of other 
alert cities are laying concrete streets, 
and will lay more. 


All of the facts are in our 
free booklet on “Concrete 
Streets.” Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CFMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 31 Cities 


VIRGINIA TELLS 
"EM ABOUT 
HERSELF. 


State, As ese. Plans 
Extensive Ad 
Drives. 


Virginia launched into the adver- 
tising field during the latter part of 
January when a three months’ cam- 
paign in Florida publications was 
begun, financed by the Hotels Bur- 
eau of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce. The Bureau financed 
the campaign which was handled 
direct by the department of pub- 
licity of the State Chamber. The 
copy is running in four Florida 
publications and consists of frequent 
insertions of one column ten inch 
advertisements all carefully placed. 
The Hotels Bureau activity is the 
result of a Statewide campaign con- 
ducted by the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce last fall when the 
organization advocated an all-Vir- 
ginia advertising fund and requested 
Governor Trinkle to arrange an ap- 
propriation in his budget for this 
purpose, to be backed up by private 
subscriptions. The $100,000  re- 
quested by the Chamber is now be- 
fore the Virginia General Assembly 
in a measure backed by a new gov- 
ernor, who is a newspaper man. 
It will come, however, too late, if 
authorized, to attract the return 
tourist trade, and for this reason 
the Hotels Bureau launched the first 
unit of an all-Virginia campaign. 

Under the direction of a repre- 
sentative appointed by the Virginia 
Real Estate Association the realtors 
of Virginia have pledged a second 
unit in the proposed state advertis- 
ing, to be handled through the same 
channels as the first. Other. or- 
ganizations in the state also have 
indicated that they will assist to 
finance the campaign if the General 
Assembly fails to appropriate the 
funds asked. 

These separate units in the fund 
will be handled by the publicity 
department of the State Chamber 
as the organizations financing the 
work direct, but all of the adver- 
tising will be co-ordinated to obtain 
the best results and eliminate form- 
er duplication and overlapping. 

Funds subscribed are given on a 
three-year contract basis by the or- 
ganizations, assuring the continu- 
ance of the work for at least this 
period. 

Under the plan worked out by 
the State Chamber much money will 
be raised for advertising which has 
never been diverted to this channel 
before. Out of its own funds the 
Chamber is conducting a statewide 
campaign among the hotel men and 
resort proprietors, of which there 
are hundreds in Virginia, to get 
them behind the advertising move- 
ment. In this work scores of sum- 
mer resorts which heretofore never — 
have spent a cent outside of the 
classified advertising columns of the 
newspaper, are being asked to con- 
tribute to a general advertising 
fund to attract interest to Virginia 
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STUDENTS ARE TO 
EDIT PAPER 
TODAY. 


Tour Plant of Akron 
Beacon Journal As 
A Preliminary. 


A talk by John S. Knight, man- 
aging editor of the Akron, O., Bea- 
con Journal, and an inspection tour 
of the editorial, composing and 
» press rooms of the plant constituted 


the first day’s program for the 
’ Beacon Journal’s week being con- 


ducted by the journalism depart- 
ment of the municipal university. 

Today the student staff will have 
charge of the writing and editing 
of the paper. 

The tour started in the editorial 
room, last Monday, where the work 
of each reporter and his respective 
beat was outlined. The class was 
taken from desk to desk in the edi- 
torial room and the capacity and 
operation of the morgue, city, state, 
telegraph and news desks were ex- 
plained. The telegraph wires, what 
each carried, and the time at which 
news was received from each was 
also explained. 

From the editorial room the class 
was taken to the composing room in 
time to witness the composition of 
the final home edition. Processes 
of linotyping, copy reading, make- 
up, and stereotyping were illustrated. 
The intricate process by which lino- 
type machines are operated proved 
of great interest to the class. The 
speed by which the Beacon Journal 
is made up surprised the students 
in charge of the Buchtelite make- 
up, when the time consumed by 
each was compared. 

This was followed by a tour of 
the press room then in operation. 
The girls of the journalism class, 
although interested in the intricate 
machinations by which a blank roll 


“of paper was converted into a 


! 
’ 


folded and counted newspaper, 
found the noise of the presses deaf- 
ening. 

The class then visited the circula- 
tion and advertising departments 
and ended up with a meeting in the 
society editor’s office. 

‘Mr. Knight told the class a num- 
ber of interesting facts in regard to 
the paper, and the plans which were 
outlined for the week’s work. 

“The management of the Beacon 
Journal realizes that cooperation 
with the Municipal University of 
Akron is the only method by which 
the student can learn the value of 
practical journalism,” said Mr. 
Knight. “We shall only be too will- 
ing to cooperate with each and every 
member of the university class in 
journalism that they may learn as 
much in their week’s work as pos- 
sible.” 

He then explained the part which 
a newspaper plays in the daily life 
of the community in which it is 
published, and declared that the stu- 
dents would be permitted to take 
over as much of today’s Beacon 
bers of the class were then dis- 
missed to visit the departments to 
Journal as they desired. The mem- 
which they had been assigned. 


_ reporters covered the 
beats during the week in company 


TueE FourtH Estate 


a 


From One Sentence To Millions 


On Marcu 10, 1876, a single 
sentence was heard over the 
telephone. Now, after half a 


century, 50,000,000 conversa- 


tions are heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inven- 
tor, was the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments 
had been tested by sounds and 
single words; the patent had 
been granted; the principle was 
established from which a world 
of telephones has since resulted. 
But at that time the telephone 
had not proved its practical use- 
fulness—its power to command. 

Bell’s words, electrically 


transmitted over a wire, 
brought his assistant from an- 
other part of the building. And 
with his coming, the telephone 
became a dynamic factor in 
human affairs. 

Since that first call untold 
millions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels 
of great industrial enterprises 
have turned at its commands. 
Everything that man can say 
to man has been carried to a 
distance over its wires, and the 
thoughts and actions of nations 
have: been influenced through 
its use. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED COMPANIES 


}) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Joins Charles Francis Press. 


John J. Carr, recently sales man- 


lh 


q LL Ss 


t 


fo a a eee 
To Join Boston Agency. 


D. G. Schneider, for the last three 


with the regular reporters so that 
today they will be able to gather 
the news. Members of the editing 
class will be assigned desks in the 
editorial department. All news, 
sports, society, as well as the stand- 
ing columns, “Pippins and Cheese,” 
“Tyemi Tasse and Mrs. Grundy,” 
and “Afternoons Around Akron,” 
will be written by the students. 
“New York Day by Day,” usually 
written by O. O. McIntyre, will be 
changed to “Akron University Day 
by Day,” and handled by the stu- 
dents, 


ager of the Andrew H. Kellogg 
Company, New York, is now with 
the sales staff of the Charles Fran- 
cis Press of New York. 


A. J. Whaley, Jr., Shifted. 


Albert J. Whaley, Jr., a member 
of the advertising staff of Physical 
Culture, New York, for the last 


two years, has been transferred to’ 


the advertising department of the 
New York Evening Graphic and 
will be in charge of food adver- 
tising. 


years conducting his own advertis- 
ing business at Providence, ees 
will join the Boston office of Bar- 
rows, Richardson & Alley, adver- 
tising agency, on May 1. He was 
at one time vice-president of Dan- 
ielson & Son, Providence. 


Joins Concord Telegram. 

Charles A. Poff, who has been 
with the Worcester, Mass., Tele- 
gram-Gazette for the last five years, 
has become the publisher of the 
Concord, N. H., Telegram. George 
Mozley continues as advertising 
manager of the Telegram. 


IZ: 
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THE PRESS CAN’T Term “Robber” Not Libelous When 


CARRY ENTIRE 
BURDEN. 


Ordinary Reader Not 
Keenly Interested In 
Foreign News. 
Newspapers, by printing a large 


volume of news, cannot take up all 
the slack in the American’s failure 


adequately to understand other na-, 


tions, declared Prof. W. G. Bleyer, 
director of the University of Wis- 
consin Course in Journalism, speak- 
ing on “The Press and Public Opin- 
ion in International Relations” last 
week. 


Dr. Bleyer listed several facts in 
support of the statement. The ordi- 
nary reader spends only 20 to 30 
minutes on his newspaper. The 
ordinary reader is chiefly interested 
in local news and is seldom inter- 
ested in foreign affairs except when 
they are directly connected with 
American affairs. The rapid pace 
and high nervous tension every- 
where manifested in modern life 
are not conducive to the sustained 
mental effort which is necessary for 
the assimilation of news reports of 
political, economic, and social move- 
ments. 


Moreover, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the newspapers are read 
in the evening when men and wo- 
men are tired and wish entertain- 
ment rather than instruction. 


Explaining the role of the even- 
ing paper in modern life, Dr. Bleyer 
said it is one of the three easily 
available sources of evening enter- 
tainment. The other two sources 
are the movies and the radio, he 
said. 

“As a rival of such attractions, 
the evening paper must present its 
contents in a bright, interesting, and 
entertaining manner,” Prof. Bleyer 
asserted. “The drama of life as it 
is found in news of accidents, 
crimes, and scandal has the peren- 
nial appeal that is lacking in almost 
all news events in the world of 
international affairs. Thus the 
melodrama of the ‘movies’ and the 
‘jazz’ of radio programs have come 
to have their counterparts in the 
news and features of our evening 
paper.” 

Despite its weaknesses, however, 
the modern newspaper has played 
an influential role in international 
relations, Prof. Bleyer declared. He 
cited the influence of the North- 
cliffe press during the World War 
in overturning the Asquith ministry 
and making Lloyd George the war- 
time prime minister. 

Displaying specimens of the con- 
tents bills used by English news- 
boys as a substitute for the Ameri- 
can newspaper headlines, the speak- 
‘er asserted that the Northcliffe 
press during the war rang such 
changes on the words “wobble” and 
“muddle,” in referring to Mr. As- 
quith, it was able to undermine the 
confidence of the people in the As- 
quith cabinet. Almost as powerful, 
said Prof. Bleyer, was Northcliffe’s 
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Applied to Umpire. 


That the term “robber” is not 
libelous when applied to a baseball 
umpire was indicated when the jury 
failed to assess damages in the re- 
cent hearing of the libel suit 
brought against the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing company by Gerald W. 
Hayes and Edward P. Gaffney, 
Western League umpires. The case 
was heard before Judge Lucius 
Babcock in the district court of 
Oklahoma county. The jury was 
dismissed after it had deliberated 
12 hours without reaching a verdict. 

The suit, which was the out- 


growth of a series between the 
Oklahoma City Indians and the 
Omaha team in the Western league 
in June, 1924, was unique in legal 
history. The newspaper termed the 
umpires “Henry Starr” Hayes and 
“Jesse James” Gaffney “prize base- 
ball hijackers,” “robbers” and so 
forth. Shortly after the incident 
the Oklahoman and Times began 
handling sports copy over the cen- 
tral copy desk. 


Kellogg to be Associated Press 
Luncheon Speaker. 


The Associated Press Luncheon | 


on April 20 at the Hotel Waldort- 
Astoria, New York, will be ad- 
dressed by Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, it has been arranged. _ } 

Latin-American relations will this 
year come in for much discussion 
at the annual meeting of the news- 
gathering organization. 

A large number of South and 
Central American Associated Press 
members will attend. 

Arrangements for the luncheon 
have been made by Adolph S. Ochs, 
Melville Stone and Frank B, Noyes. 

A brief message of greeting to 
South and Central American mem- 
bers in Spanish by an officer of the 
organization will open the luncheon. 
Response will be made by Jorge 
Mitre, publisher of the Buenos 
Aires La Nacion. 


Visit Remodeled Plant. 

The formal addition and remod- 
eled building of the Madison, Wis., 
State Journal was visited by more 
than five thousand Dane County, 
Wis., men and women, on Saturday, 
March 20. 


Church 
Advertising 
Forum 


In the past year, church advertising has become tre- 


mendously more pronounced all over the country. 


In- 


terest is being manifested particularly by clergymen 
and prominent laymen, and especially those laymen 
of business connections who have learned the value of 


well planned publicity. 


Religious leaders are beginning to feel that advertis- 


ing is the most effective means of attracting 


houses of worship. 


people to 


At the international convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs in Philadelphia, June 19-24, 1926, 
the Church Advertising Department will hold three ses- 
sions, educational in nature, to provide facilities and 
information that will enable churches to do effective 


advertising. 


Plan to attend these sessions, June 22-23. 


your reservations early! 


Make 


Church Advertising Department ag 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER THE 


BEST BUY. 
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Wills’ father in California knew of © 


his daughter’s defeat through the 
United Press, while crowds still 
cheered the two players on the ten- 
nis courts more than six thousand 
miles away. 

“We assume that most 


ing how various stories are ‘cov- 


ered,’ how certain big stories break — 


and something about the vast detail 
involved in the delivery of an ordi- 


nary item which you read as you 


sit at home in the evening. 

“Take for example, not long ago 
the then Premier Millerand of 
France decided to go to the Moroc- 
can front to inspect French troops 
engaged in warfare with the Rif- 
fians there. Millerand took an air- 
plane, so a United Press correspon- 


dent also took a plane and followed — ) 
the premier to cover the story. — 


Here’s what happened: 


“Our correspondent went by air- 
plane from Paris to the Moroccan’ 
front, sent the story by cable to 


the Paris office, where it was dis- 
patched to the United States. 
dispatch, received in the New York 
office, was then transmitted on tele- 
graph wires to the newspapers 
throughout the country. There it 


was edited, sent out to linotype © 
rooms, set up and eventually put 


into forms for the press. 

“Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting things about this newspaper 
and press association ‘business is 
how big stories break. Take for 


instance the Japanese earthquake — 


of 1923, which was the biggest cable 
story since the peace conference. 
The first news of this disaster was 
contained in a wireless message 
picked up in Shanghai, China, from 
a ship which was standing off Yoka- 
hama. 
that a tremendous quake had oc- 


curred within sight of this vessel. — 


The flash of this news was sent to 
London and thence to all parts of 
the world. Then came the imme- 
diate demand of the press for facts. 
Communication with Japan was es- 
tablished finally through Osaka. 


‘of you ] 
folks read the newspapers daily and © 
hence might be interested in know- 


This message stated-briefly — 


This wt 


Airplanes were sent from there to — 


go over the territory reported to 


have been devastated by the earth- — 


quake. 


These planes reported back 


~ 


to Osaka with detailed accounts of — 
the damage done, the flaming ruins © 


and the apparent casualties. 
Osaka, then the news 


From — 
traveled _ 


across Asia and Europe to London, ~ 
thence to New York and through © 
the customary channels found its — 


way eventually 


ago would have taken hours, per-— 


haps days, to be delivered through- _ 


out the country and many weeks to 
have found its way to points on the 


globe where it was delivered on the | 


day it occurred. 


: | 
“So when you pick up your news- | 


paper each day, and see a story that 


interests you in print, perhaps from 
this little effort you may have a bet- — 


ter idea of what is involved in de- 
livering the story to you.” | 


fe. 

into your news- — 

papers. ; s 
“Such a story not so many years 


a 
| 
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Brilliant 


New Daily Sport Cartoon by 
the latest sensation in that 
field— 


Will Gould 


Ready now for international 


release through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


| ath 
Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 
6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St, NEW YORK CITY 
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Joins Chicago Agency. 

Mrs. C. C. Lerch, formerly in ad- 
vertising agency work at Little 
Rock, Ark., is now with the copy 
department of the Maurice H. 
Needham Co., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


G. O. Leonard Advances. 


George O. Leonard, who has been 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertising agency, for the 
last six years, has been made mana- 
ger of the research department. 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford. 

O. G. Carpenter, formerly with 
the New York office of the Cham- 
bers Agency, and previous to that 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, also of 
New York, has joined the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Han- 
ford Company, advertising agency, 
as an account executive. 


Joins Maclean Co. 


C. A. Coons, formerly with the 
Toronto advertising agency of J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., has joined the Mon- 
treal office of the Maclean Publish- 
ing Company, in charge of the ad- 
vertising of the technical journals. 

Hopkins, formerly with the 
Montreal office of J. B. Rathbone, 
publishers’ representative, has also 


_ .joined the Maclean Company. 


GE EEE ST ET EY TEMS ES FO 


FROM OLD ENGLAND! 


If you require any Articles, Reports, 
or Statistics concerning the U. K. and 
Europe, write to THOMAS J. STOB- 
ART, Trade Journalist, 316 Ivydale Rd., 
London, S. E. 15, England. 


THe FourtTH Estate 


Among famous authors whose 
short stories are to be distributed 
by Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
are Booth Tarkington, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, Herman B. Deutsch, 
Royal Brown, Shirley Seifert, Ed- 
ward Hope, Arthur Train, and 
Vingie E. Roe. 


Barbara Winslow is writing the 
weekly fashion page distributed by 
the International Syndicate of Balti- 
more. 


Nize Baby, by the inimitable Milt 
Gross, has just been published by 
the George H. Doran Company. 
The stories making up this book are 
the same that made the nation laugh 
when printed in the New York 
World and in other newspapers 
through the New York World Syn- 
dicate. Milt Gross is a master of 
Yiddish dialect and one of the most 
distinguished and famous humor- 
ists of the world. His work has at- 
tracted wide attention and his com- 
ing-out in book-form is an event in 
both the newspaper and the book 
industry. 


M. Koenigsberg, president and 
general manager of King Features 
Syndicate, will be the genial host 
at the “Polar Lark,” at which a 
search will be made for the “West 
pole,” to be given on the night of 
April 20 to newspayper publishers 
visiting New York for the conven- 
tion. The place will be the Friars’ 
Club. This year’s entertainment 
title was suggested by the large 
number of polar expeditions now 
preparing for arctic discoveries. 
Previous parties were the “Lolly- 
pop Lark,” “Mud Lark,” etc. 


Richard F. Merrifield, formerly 
syndicate manager of Service for 
Authors, Inc., of New York City, 
is now connected with the Vick 
Chemical Company, of New York 
City, export department, as a copy 
writer. Lawton H. Ford is Mr. 
Merrifield’s successor at Service for 
Authors, Inc. 


Freeman H. Hubbard, formerly 
pictorial editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Evening Ledger, and, more 
recently, editor of Collegiate Wit, a 
humorous monthly, will edit Car- 
toons and Collegian Fun, a monthly 
which claims lineal descent from the 
ik Magazine established in 
1911. 

For some time it was published 
as a small magazine under the 
name of Cartoons and Movies. 

Mr. Hubbard announces that the 
new policy of Cartoons and Col- 
legian Fun will be feature write-ups 
and photographs (in a rotogravure 
section) of newspaper and syndicate 
cartoonists and comic artists. He 
would like to get in touch with all 
such, ; 


The Syndicate Ma 


Yue Contact Point OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FORCES 3F THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD. 


John G. O’Brien Heads the Lynn 
Press Club. 


John G. (Jerry) O’Brien, assis- 
tant city editor on the Lynn, Mass., 
Telegram-News, and well known 
in Greater Boston newspaper cir- 
cles, thas been elected president of 
the Lynn, Mass., Press Club. 


The club, which is made up of 
seventy-five Lynn reporters and 
editors, will hold its third annual 
Press Club Ball and frolic at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., on Friday evening, April 
9th. \More than 5,000 people are 
exipected this year. Dlancing, twen- 
ty-five acts of vaudeville, the ap- 
pearance of an entire company 
from one of Bostion’s. leading thiea- 
tres and a grand march led by 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller of Mass- 
achusetts are among the events. 


Tihe club has over $3,000 in its 
treasury and amnlticypates on clear- 
ing a profit of $2,000 this year. 


Tihe ofifiicers of the club are as 
follows : President John G. 
O’Brien, Lynn Telegram-News ; 
Vice-Presidents E. Chase and Al- 
bert Pashby of the Lynn Item; 
Secretary, George Alhearne, Lynn 
Item; Treasurer, Edward Yeaton, 
Lynn Item. 

The general manager of the 
frolic is Daniel J. Moriarty of the 
Lynn Item. ss 
Southern Publicity Company is Now 

At Palatka. 

The Southern Publicity Company, 
now engaged in preparing a Put- 
nam County Progress Edition for 
the Palatka, Fila., Daily News, to 
be issued about April 1, has moved 
its headquarters to Palatka. 

The change resulted from the 
purchase of an interest in the Pa- 
latka News by R. B. Mahaffey, 
president of the company, and H. 
D. Harkreader, managing editor. 

The company will continue to 
operate extensivelly in the South. 


It specializes in special editions 
and other newspaper advertising 
features. 


Edits Jacksonville Guide. 


Miss Anne M. Whelan, political 
and city hall reporter for the New 
Haven, Ct., JournalsCourier sev- 
eral years, later county editor of 
the Bridgeport, Ct. Morning special 


Telegram, special writer for the 
Fairchild Publications in New 
York, idenittfied with the New 


York Graphic and Newark, N. J., 
Ledger, is now editor of a mew 
guide for the city of Jacksonville, 
Fla., called “Jacksonville Today”, 
published by thie Jacksonville Pub- 
lishing Company. It has been 
sponsored by the Jacksonville Gham- 
ber of Commerce and various civic 
organizations of that city. She is 
also engaged in writing a series 
om Florida for New York publica- 
tions. 2 og) Rael 
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COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


63 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK CITY 


Better Mats and 
Stereos 


For National Advertisers 


(Our work is backed by 26 years’ 
experience) 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
Baltimore, Md. 


@ Americas Largast Circulation 
Building Organization? , 
SRESULISCOUNT 4 
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Joins Syracuse Agency. 
David A. Tynion, formerly with 
the Curtis Publishing Company and 
Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., has 
joined the staff of the Z. L. Pot- 
ter Company, Syracuse advertising 
agency. 


W. M. Hines Appointed. 


W. M. Hines has been appointed 
general manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin and continues as man- 
aging editor, which position he has 
held for the last year and a half. 


Joins Curtis Co. 


A. D. Welton, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Continental 
and Commerial Banks of Chicago, 
has joined the Curtis Publishing 
Company. He will devote part of 
his time to the financial advertising 
division of the Meyer-Both Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Trade-at-Home Sérvice 


Wanted GOOD TRADE-at- 
HOME service, suitable for adv. 
campaign for merchants, city of 
16,000. Send samples and rates 
(no salesmen) to G. E. Campbell, 
Daily Item, Wakefield, Mass. 
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THE FourtH Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including the editorial department, to 
the Manufacturers Trust Building, 1819 Broad- 
way, at Columbus Circle, 12th floor. 


When Will the Postal 
Problem Be Solved? 


Still the months go swinging by with no defi- 
nite sign that a concrete plan for revision of the 
temporary postal rates put into effect last April 
will be adopted. 

News from Washington indicates many feeble 
attempts to solve this most important Post Office 
problem. 

The latest is the introduction of a bill which 
rates by Senator McKellar of Tennessee, minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

It is reported that the appearance of this bill, 
which was read twice and passed to the Com- 
mittee for hearing, was rather unexpected and 
did not represent the opinion of the Committee 
in any way. 

It was introduced by Senator McKellar 
against Senator Moses’ wishes. Senator Moses 
is chairman of the Committee on postal matters. 

Among other revisions and reductions in dif- 
ferent postal classification rates, the resolution 
called on the Post Office Department to sup- 
ply full data on the effect of the rates that 
became operative last April. 

Under the McKellar bill there would be no 
change in the present rate of 1% cents per 
pound on that portion of publications entered 
as second-class matter devoted to matter other 
than advertisements, but the zone rates on the 
portion devoted to advertising matter would be 
greatly reduced in many instances. 

For instance, in zone 1 and 2 on advertising 
matter there would be a %4c reduction; in zone 3 
a Ic reduction; in zone 4 a 3c reduction; in zone 
5 a 2%c reduction; in zone 6 a 2c reduction; in 
zone 7 a 4c reduction; in zone 8 a 3%4c reduc- 
tion; Phillipine Islands a reduction of 3%%4c. 

No doubt opposition to this bill will develop 
from the users of second-class material, inas- 
much as it brings forward again a plan dropped 
six or seven years ago “which provides for 


handling by fast freight some portions of sec- 
ond- and fourth-class matter consisting of maga- 
zines, newspapers and also parcel post packages 
under such rules and regulations as the Post- 
master General may make and without discrimi- 
nation as against these users of the mail.” 

“The Postmaster General is further author- 
ized to readjust his contracts for transportation 
of such matters with the railroads carrying the 
same and to fix such special rates applying to 
matters so handled so as to meet the cost there- 
of, including overhead.” 

Such a proviso would seem to place a good 
deal of responsibility on the Post Office De- 
partment and would bring up the question as 
to what was the overhead cost of handling mail. 

By leaving out the words “or other post 
office” the second-class rates are limited to pub- 
lications “when sent by the publisher thereof 
from the post office of publication or when sent 
by news agents to actual subscribers thereto or 
to other news agents for the purpose of sale.” 

The purpose of this change undoubtedly is to 
prevent re-entry of second-class matter as now 
practiced in distribution of several publications. 

The Joint Committee of House and Senate 
which now has the whole subject of permanent 
postal rates under discussion cannot consider a 
Senate bill unless referred to them by joint ac- 
tion of Congress. 

It is hoped that the important hearing on pos- 
tal matters to be held by the Joint Committee 
on Tuesday, March 30th, at Washington, in the 
Senate Chamber, will have a tendency to clarify 
the present postal tangle and be a step forward 
at least towards the actual solving of this Post 
Office problem. 

It is further hoped that the Joint Committee 
discussing postal matters will fully realize that 
a very sharp downward revision of second- 
class postal rates as it effects newspapers is ab- 
solutely essential. 

THE FourtH Esrate has pointed out time and 
time again that if the Post Office Department en- 
tertains any hope of regaining any of the tre- 
mendous loss of patronage due to the existing 
exorbitant second-class postal rates it will have 
to meet competition on an equal footing. It 
will have to establish competitive rates and com- 
petitive service. 


Newspapers Must Take Care 
In Giving Away Space. 


Under the heading “Spreading the News” the 
Publishers’ Weekly in its issue of March 27th 
published a very interesting story in the form of 
an interview with the Publicity Department of 
Houghton-Mifflin & Company. 

This great book publishing house seems to 
not only gloat over the fact that they are quite 
able to secure free publicity on a wholesale scale 
from newspapers the country over, including 
Europe, but that they are also quite able to 
capitalize this newspaper space which is do- 
nated to them. 

In telling their story they seem to stress the 
point that they had a great initial advantage in 
planning the publicity for the Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House because the Colonel had 
broken his long silence which, as they state, 
was in itself news—big news—and as they very 
impressively indicate, was certain of unlimited 
free publicity. 

Then they followed this paragraph by stating 
that it is the job of the advertising department 
effectively to spread the news, and using their 
own words, to “turn this public interest into 
sales.” 

They seemed to be making no attempt to 
mince words. Their publicity department 
spreads the news, the newspapers give away mil- 
lions of dollars worth of their stock in trade, 
their white space and then the advertising de- 
partment turns right around and capitalizes this 
something they get for nothing from the news- 
papers and turn it into actual sales. 

You can’t blame the book publishers, that is 
sure! 
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The announcement of the publishing of a book 
containing |The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House may have news value, but according to 
their story: they evidently secured newspaper 
space all out of proportion to its real true news 
value. 

With the initial appropriation of $15,000 for 
advance publicity they launched a campaign 
sending out a series of weekly news releases 
which according to their own statement were 
fruitful to the extent of securing advance or- 
ders from leading booksellers all over the coun- 
try to the tune of from 50 to 200 sets,—as they 
state, a remarkable record for a $10.00 book. 

He again used their own words that “if any- 
one questions the ‘news’ interests of books he 
has only to think over the newspaper space that 
has been giyen to the Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House in the past two months. 

“This has been repeated in every city of the 
country and in the press of all Europe.” 

It does seem as though a little more consery- 
ativeness in giving away newspaper space to big 
publishers, regardless of whether the book has 
exceptional news value, is in order. 


Advertisers Must Have 


| Facts on Foreign Press 


The foreign language newspaper publishers as 
well as the national advertisers will do well 
reading the splendid exposure by J. C. Ruskie- 
wicz, manager of the Polish Everybody’s Daily 
in Buffalo, printed elsewhere in this issue. 

In view of the fact that the congenial declar- 
ations of Mr. Ruskiewicz provide a sweeping 
and absolute justification of the policies recom- 
mended in these columns to national advertisers 
and foreign language publishers, we would be 
highly negligent in elemental fairness to our- 
selves in failing to point to this wonderful 
testimonial. 

Mr. Ruskiewicz is right. The only way that 
the foreign language publishers can help them- 
selves is by getting down to brass tacks and 
action. Acting by himself, depending on him- 
self, intelligently and directly taking up his own 
cudgels, is the only route open to the foreign 
language publisher to put his publication on the 
market. 

The general belief implanted in the minds of 
the foreign language publishers that the national 
advertisers are prejudiced against them or in- 
different toward them is simply a gross mis- 
representation. ~ 

Our national advertisers are the very cream 
of the business life of this country, the very 
motive powers in our unprecedented general 
progress, and how could they be prejudiced or 
indifferent ?: 

Read Mr. Ruskiewicz’s article and see that 
all that they want is facts. 

Facts, which those who spread belief of the 
indifference were unable to give to them; facts, 
which should be disseminated by the publishers. 


Advertisers Watch Papers’ 


Sense of News Values 

“Broadway puts Ashes in the ash-can; Many 
quit Theatre at Cathcart debut.” 

Under this glaring headline the New York 
Evening World characterizes the first presenta- 
tion by the famous Vera of her play, “Ashes of 
Love,” at the National Theatre. Countess “Cath- 
cart’s entrance into this country was heralded 
by a blaze of publicity in newspapers that 
seemed entirely unwarranted and all out of pro=" 
portion to the importance of her delayed entry. © 
It is just another brazen instance of the news- 
papers being fooled by clever press agents. ~ 

When will newspapers benefit’ by past ex- 
perience? 

We repeat the warning in these columns that 
national advertisers are beginning to make a 
study of newspapers that seem to be inclined 
to have such poor sense of news values with 
the view of excluding them from their adver- 
tising schedules. 


. dred 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


When Arthur Brisbane saw 
“Stella Dallas,” it is alleged by one 
of our secret agents in the moving 
picture industry, says the New 
Yorker, it was a case of love at first 
sight. So moved was Mr. Brisbane 
by the film that he forthwith com- 
municated with Mr. Goldwyn, offer- 
ing to write sufficient material in 
its praise to make a full page ad- 
vertisement. 

An eager assistant rushed to his 
chief with the letter. 

“Boss,” he cried, “Arthur Bris- 
bane wants to write a full page ad 
for ‘Stella Dallas.’ ” 

“So?” replied Mr. Goldwyn, un- 
moved. “Have the young man sub- 
mit samples of his work and we'll 
see.” 


A journalist is a man: who bor- 
rows money from a newspaper man 
and is never able to pay it back, 
says the Grand Island, Neb., In- 
dependent . 


Most all advertising nowadays 
tells the truth says Oharles Austin 
Bates. Most all business men 


have learned the lesson that even 
slight misrepresentation in their ad- 
vertisemenits causes a loss of con- 
fidence, which more than offsets 
any transient gain that may be 
made by exaggeration. 

In the past there has been more 
or less overstatement in advertise- 
ing. it has made a great many 
people doubt everything that they 
see in an advertisement which is 
in any way out of the ordinary. 

This feeling is not right. Prob- 
ably n‘neby-nine out of every hun- 
advertiements of . reputable 
business men are absolutely true. 

The reliability of an advertise- 
ment should be measured by the 
reputation of the advertiser. If 
he does not lie in his advertising. 
It is a matter of principle, and a 
matter of business also. 


The Tribune on numerous occas- 
‘ons has called attention to the “fly- 


_by-night” advertising that Hibbing 


merchants ‘have paid their money 
for, says the Hibbing, Minn., Trib- 
une. It is not a selfish attitude 
cn. the part of local newspapers to 
urge that the daily publications 
which day in and day out are 
boosting their community, giving 
much more than they receive, 

given this money spent in blotters, 
train schedules, programs, etc. The 


merchants will receive more bene-. 


fit out of this kind of advertising 
—he legitimate worth while kind. 


Hogarth An Ad Writer. 


Hogarth, the famous British artist 
and caricaturist, was at one time an 
advertisement writer. Before the 
days of newspapers the enterprising 
shop keepers used hand dodgers or 
tradesman’s cards which bore the 
name of the shopkeeper and carried 
wording or pictures to describe his 
business. A collection of these old 
tradesman’s cards have been found 
to have been drawn. by Hogarth. 
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PURELY PERSONAIT 


Clement Murphy, State House 


‘Correspondent at Augusta, Me., for 
several leading Maine dailies, has 


returned to his office after being 
laid up for several weeks in the 
North Hotel. “Clem” as he is 
known in Augusta, is one of the 
best known newspaper men in the 
Pine Tree state. He was formerly 
Private Secretary to former Gov- 
ernor Fred Plaistead of Maine. 


Arthur G. Flynn, business mana- 
ger of the Boston Telegram and 
the Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News, 
who recently underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, is recovering 
‘at his summer camp at Sanborn- 
ville, N. H. He expects to return 
to his duties next month. 


- Barrett Andrews, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Boston Evening Amer- 
ican, has opened up an office in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Building. He is still interested in 
the newspaper field. 


Charles O’Malley, of the city 
staff of the Boston Evening Trav- 
‘eler, who has been seriously ill, has 
‘returned to his duties. 


_ Frank Foskett, of the city staff 
of the Boston Advertiser, has 
joined the city staff of the Boston 
‘Post, having entered on his new 
duties this week. 


' Don Aleen, formerly of the city 
staff on the New York World, has 
taken a position with the rewrite 
battery on the Boston Post. 


_ Walter Clark, police headquarters 
man for the Lynn, Mass., Telegram- 
News, has resigned his position and 
thas joined the staff of the Provi- 
dence Journal. 


| Gerald Byrnes, formerly adver- 
‘tising manager of Lyon & Healey 
of Chicago, is now with the busi- 
ness survey staff of the Chicago 
‘Tribune. 


| James M. Maxwell, formerly of 
the advertising staff of the Van- 
‘couver Province, is forming the 
‘Maxwell Advertising Agency in 
‘Vancouver. 


Hal C. Hiller, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Norfolk, Va., 
‘Post, is now with the Springfield, 
‘Mo., Republican as advertising 
manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid of the 


New York Herald Tribune and 
their family are in Palm Beach. 


_ Victor Murdock, editor of the 
Wichita Eagle, has returned from a 
‘five months’ tour of Europe. 


F. A. Miller, editor of the South 
Bend Tribune, and Mrs. Miller 


have returned home after brief. 


trips to New York and Washington. 


George F. Milton, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chattanooga News, 
has been visiting cities of the Pa- 
‘cific Northwest. 

Walter Brown, president of the 
‘Chisholm, Minn., Tribune-Herald, 


has been appointed postmaster of 
‘Chisholm. 


H. Z. Mitchell, publisher of the 
Bemidji, Minn., Sentinel, has been 


named a member of the governor 
of Minnesota’s crime commission. 


Former Lt. Gov. Frank A. Day, 
editor of the Fairmont, Minn., 
Daily Sentinel, has announced his 
candidacy for state senator. 


Albert F. Kelps, editor of the 
Batavia, N. Y., Times, has been 
elected chairman of the city’s char- 
ter revision committee. 


Harlan A. Cummings, formerly 
managing editor of the Lynn, Mass., 
Daily Item, has been reappointed 
postmaster of Lynn by President 
Coolidge. 


Harriette Underhill, New York 
Herald Tribune motion picture cri- 
tic, is back from a vacation in Ber- 
muda. 


Miss Josephine Maner, club edi- 
tor of the Jacksonville Journal, is 
visiting her daughter and _ son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Deems Taylor, 
in New York City. Mr. Taylor is 
a composer and a former musical 
critic of the New York World. 


Forrest Pollard, state editor of 
nS Jacksonville Journal, is seriously 
ill. 


V. K. Richards, dramatic critic 
of the Toledo Blade, is spending 
two weeks in New York. 


Made A. N. A. Committee Head. 
Verne Burnett, secretary of the 
advertising committee of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has been 
named chairman of the committee 
on relations with newspaper pub- 
lishers of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The appoint- 
ment was made by Edward T. Hall, 
president of the Association. Mr. 
Burnett’s headquarters are in the 
General Motors Building, Detroit. 


Doll Advertising. 

The biggest nation-wide advertis- 
ing campaign ever put on by the 
American Doll Manufacturing As- 
sociation is in process of prepara- 
tion, according to the advertising 
committee of the association, which 
met recently in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. The committee 
of five, headed by B. E. Fleischaker 
of the Eff and Bee Doll Company, 
is working out the details of an 
extensive campaign with the pur- 
pose of increasing the sale of dolls 
all over the country. 


Business Paper Meet. 

The editorial conference of the 
New York Business Publishers As- 
sociation will meet at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, March 26. L. E. 
McGivena, manager of publicity for 
the New York Daily News, and 
Heyworth Campbell, art director of 
the Conde Nast publications, will 
speak. They will discuss the topic, 
“How far are we trending or 
should we trend toward graphic and 
tabloid style in business paper edi- 
ting.” 


Joins Chicago Tribune. 

W. J. Byrnes, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Lyon & Healy, 
Inc., Chicago music house, has 
joined the survey department of the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


The new assistant city editor of 
the Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune 
is Roy C. Beckman. 


Stanley Ziolkowski, formerly with 
the Toledo American Echo, is now 
on the night police run for the To- 
ledo Blade. 


A new member of the art staff of 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
is Hugh M. Hutton. A. L. Wil- 
helm is in charge of the art staff, 
which has been newly organized. 


Charles Nutter, graduate of the 
Missouri Journalism School, has be- 
come city editor of the Falls City, 
Neb., Daily Journal. 


H. B. Taylor, Jr., of the staff of 
the Jacksonville Journal, has been 
made feature editor of that news- 
paper. 


Merrick Nason, reporter for the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Times, has left 
that paper. 


Frank Hunt has rejoined the staff 
of the Toledo Blade. 


Leland Bell, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined the staff of the Toledo Blade. 


Ralph Bennett, formerly with the 
Buffalo Evening Post, has joined 
the editorial force of the Niagara 
Falls Gazette. 


J. B. Engle, formerly city editor 
of the Pratt, Kan., Daily Tribune, 
has become news editor of the 
Hutchinson Herald. 


Herbert White, formerly of the 
Billings, Monit., Gazette, is now 
police reporter for the Berkeley, 
Cal., Gazetite. 


Giving Suspects an Even Break! 

The newspaper reporters who ob- 
ligingly stood behind two hold-up 
suspects at Police Headquarters at 
Washington last week while the 
victim sought to identify his assail- 
ants, declare they won’t do it again. 
The victim “positively” identified 
one of the writers as one of the 
men who robbed him and the police 
had to extricate the reporter by ex- 
plaining that the two were placed 
beside the suspects just to give the 
latter an even break. 


It Was Dana’s Definition. 


Epiror, THe FourtH ESTATE. 

In a recent number of THE 
Fourth EstATE is an _ article 
by an Australian writer crediting 
the old story of the definition of 
news to Lord Northcliffe. Perhaps 
this is only natural in a loyal Bri- 
ton, but good American patriots and 
newspaper men cannot forget that 
the definition was immortalized by 
the great Charles A. Dana—if a dog 
bites a man, its nothing; if the man 
bites the dog, its news. 

F. B. ROBINSON, 


Advanced by Macfadden. 


Gilbert L. Parks of the adver- 
tising promotion department of the 
Macfadden Publications, New 
York, is director of a new research 
department of the Macfadden or- 
ganizations, 
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THE FIGHT ON THE |: 
FREE STUFF 
FUTILEP 


Still Fall For Free 
Publicity. 


Editor, Tut FourtH Estate: In 
the past two years the smaller pa- 
pers; i.e., the suburban dailies 
and the country weeklies have as- 
sumed, and very successfully borne, 
the burden of a real effort to rid 
the press of the space-grafter, the 
firee publicity seeker and the press 
agent who is drawing a fat salary 
for representing to business and 
other interests that he can produce 
“he goods. 

We have consistently declared that 
he cannot produce the goods, or 
that when he does ** is in news- 
papers whose very weakness in this 
respect fabels them as not worth 
while as publicity media. We have 
the National Editorial Association 
and most, if not all, of the state 
press associations atctively waging 
war on free publiciy and I was 
just beginning to feel that the long 
fight was turning our way when | 
ran jnto the following interesting 
situation : 

I hope every man who has any- 
thing tio do with the editing of a 
newsipaper will read this—every 


Editors of Big Papers 


line—and do some hard thinking. 

Late in February we received 16 
typewritten pages of publicity con- 
cerning stucco plaster, wall board, 


Of 


sheathing and like products. 


“ 
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THE APPROPRIATE 


ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS ! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE CoO. 


> 328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Tue Fourty Estate 


course the accompanying letter took 
the customary care to note that 
“no: building maiterials are men- 
tioned by trade name”. I reminded 
the Chicago firm sssuing this pub- 
licity that the absence of trade 
names was merely the more wp-to- 
date method of trying to get the 
stuflf by for the general benefit of 
allied indiustries instead of for a 
single firm, the latter efforts hav- 
ing proved unprofitable because of 
our general work against free pub- 
licity. After noting that it was ob- 
vious the industry expected to gain 
something or it could not afford the 
exipense of disseminating such “vai- 
unable news for home-owners,” I 
made this challenge: I offered to 
print every article if the company 
could find a press association in 
the country that would approve it. 

Now comes the real meat of this 
article. I quote from their reply 
letter : 

“Your position is—officially—the 
attitude of the press associations. 
As a newspaper man I know this 
to be the case. But the unofficiai, 
and actual attitude of editors is 
that they will take good stuff, no 
maitter what the source.” 

Then they cite the following: 

A paper “with a circulation 8 
times as large as yours” writes: 
‘Ths is excellent. Will use all. 
Will send tear sheets’. 

“Tn the same mail, also, came a 
leter from another paper largei 
than yours. ‘Just received your 
series of stories on spring remod- 
elinig and am using the first one 
today. They are just about the 
jght lengith for the average paper. 
[ will use them every week on 
what we designate as our building 
pages. Emelosed is the first one’. 

“Another letter came from the 
managing editor of a newspaper 
with a circulation of about 68,000, 
asking us to supply ‘him more 
material of this type.” 

| think the lesson from the fore- 
eoing. is obvious and requires no 
comment, no explanation. Evi- 
dently, there are bigger fools pub- 
publishing small papers. 

GARDNER E.. CAMPBELL 

Wakefield, Mass. 

Past Pres., Mass. Press Assn. 
Become Agency Partners. 

Fred J. Suhr and Hugh Parton 
have become partners of Cowan, 
Dempsey & Dengler, New York ad- 
vertising agency. They have been 
with George Batten Co. 


Motor Paper Changes Name. 

The name of Motor Transport, 
published by the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, will, with the 
May issue, be changed to Operation 
and Maintenance. 


Appointed by U. S. Daily. 

L. L. Robbins has been appointed 
eastern advertising manager of the 
United States Daily of Washing- 
ton, with headquarters in New 
York. 


Spring Fashion Edition. 
The Chatham, Ont., Daily News 
issued a special fashion edition 
on March 18. 
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ADS “CERTAIN” IF| THE PRESS. CAN’T 


THEY ARE 
GOOD. 


‘Space Must Be Used 
To The. Best 
Advantage. 


There if food for thought . for 
every advertiser in the following 
from one of the “Short Talks on 
‘Aldvertising’” by Obharles Austin 
Battes : 

Any one who looks through the 
advertising columns of the average 
newspaper cannot help seeing that 
much of the money that is paid for 
advertising in them is wasted. 
| The money is wasted, not because 
the space is not gpod, but because 
it is not utilized to good advantage. 
The space is as ferile as the 
richest bottom land, and it -would 
yield immense crops of business 
if it were only cultivated proper- 
ly. There is no use in expecting 
the imposible. The age of miracles 
is past. The age of mystery about 
advertising is rapidly passing. 

Advertising is amenable to good 

business riules. 
The trouble is that people have 
gotten into the habnt of saying 
that adiverttising is uncertain—that 
you cannot tell anythnig about it, 
and that it is a very mysterious 
thing altogether. This sort of 
talk may be expected from the pub- 
lishers of various advertising 
“schemes.” It is to their advan- 
tage to have advertising considered 
more or less of gaambile, because 
adivertising in such a media is a 
gamble, and a very unsafe one at 
that. 

Newspaper adivertising is certain 
if it is properly done. 
| Everything in business has to 
be done right or it will not pay. 
Buying adivertising is as certain 


as buying carpets, or coffee or 
coal. 

You can lose money in doing 
either. 


Joins Duffield Studios. | 


W..J. Mauro, recently with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
ad agency, has joined W. J. Duf- 
field, advertising art, also of New 
York. 


Joins Doremus Agency. 


Edwin A. Fogg, Jr., formerly of 
the Boston News Bureau and more 
recently with the Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Co., Boston, is now with the 
copy department of the Boston office 
of Doremus & Co., advertising 
agency. Earle Lancaster, formerly 
financial advertising manager of the 
Springfield Union, has been ap- 
pointed an account executive of the 
Doremus agency. 


To Join L. J. Hannah. 


V. L. Scanlon, for four years in 
the copy department of the Chicago 
agency of Critchfield & Co., will 
join the L. Jay Hannah Co. as copy 
chief on April 1. 


} CARRY BURDEN. 


_ (Continued from Twelfth Paae) 


London Daily Mail in stirring up 
‘imperialistic sentiment during the 
‘Boer War. z 
__ How Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
World prevented a possible war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute in 1895 was told by 
Prof. Bleyer. He described the 
World’s method in _ requesting 
cabled messages’ of “Peace, Com- 
mon Sense, and Humanity to the 
United States” from such British 
personages as the Prince of Wales, 
‘Lord Salisbury, William E. Glad- 
stone, and the Irish bishops. 

| The part that the New York 
World and Hearst’s New York 
Journal played in urging American 
intervention in the Cuban revolu- 
tions and a war with Spain were 
also cited by the speaker. 

| The naive theory of democracy 


that if individual citizens were 
given the facts they would form 
opinions concerning them which 


would produce a sound “public” 
opinion, throws a heavy burden up- 
on the individual citizen, said Prof. 
Bleyer. 

' “The average citizen,” he said, 
“does not have the time, the ability 
or the inclination to devote himself 
to so tremendous a task as examin- 
ing the facts involved in the great 
variety of public questions.” 


Holds New Post. 


- A. H. Dreher, formerly with the 
Peerless Motor Car Company of 
Cleveland, has joined the copy de- 
partment of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Company of Cleveland. 
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Joins Rose Agency. 
- Emanuel Kleinhandler, formerly 
with the George L. Dyer Co. and 
the Lyddon & Hanford Co., is now 
an account executive with the Irwin 
Jordan Rose Company, New York 
advertising agency. 


Joins Radio Merchandising. 
_ Fay Keyler, for the last four 
years with Rickard & Co., New 
York, has joined Radio Merchan- 
dising, also of that city, as sales 
promotion manager. 


Back on Des Moines Agency. 

Ernest R. Gray, recently with the 
Harvey Blodgett Co. of St. Paul, 
has been appointed director of ad- 
vertising for the Des Moines, Ia., 
Capital, with which he was formerly 
associated. 


Becomes Publicity Director. 

Robert McKnight has been ap- 
pointed as director of publicity of 
Hinkamp & Co., real estate sub- 
dividers and developers, New York. 
For the past five years Mr. 
MicKnight has been publicity man- 
ager of the central manufacturing 
districts of Chiicago amd Los An- 
geles, and editor of the Central 
Manufacturing District Magazine. 
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TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate es by 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore Des Moines viniedeineis 
Boston Detroit Pittsbur 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago _ Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee, San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
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New Representation 
Edmonton, Alberta, Bulletin, na- 
tional, to D. J. Randall & Co., New 
York. 
Kelso, Wash., Tribune, eastern, to 
Dee Randall & Co., New York. 


Keen Honored! 


Ea L. Keen, general European 
manager of United Press Asso- 
Ciations, was entertained at a 
juncheon by Lloyd George, whose 
articles are distributed by the 
United Features Syndicate. 


Made City Editor. 


William E. Plummer succeeds 
Percy L. Trussell as city editor 
of the New York Evening 
Graphic. L. M. Slack is now as- 
sistant city editor. Howard Swain, 
formerly assistant night editor, 
succeeds Plummer in the slot. 


New Tabloid. 


The Indianapolis Indiana State 
Tribune made its first appearance 
on March 21. The first number 
had 32 pages. It is a_ tabloid 
weekly, expects to become a daily 
soon, and sells for five cents the 
copy. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 
We guarantee our type éo be 


durahle and will save you 
better on your type 


bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 


new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR ‘TYPESETTING 
& Merc. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 
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MUCH GOOD NEWS |HOE New-Design LR Duty 


IN TELEPHONE 
SERVICE. 


“Letting Public Hear” 
About a Public 
Utility. 


By Joun Bunpp Lons, 


Editor, The Telephone News 
Service, Inc. 


In the telephone business there is 
an abundance of news that is of in- 
terest to the general public and the 
gathering of this news and offering 
it to the newspapers are of benefit 
to the public, the editors and the 
telephone company. When a storm 
or disaster interrupts this universal 
system of communication the pub- 
lic wants to know about it and be- 
cause they want to know about tty 
the editors want to print it and the 
company helps the editors to get 
the facts. The company assists in 
this because the more the public 
knows about our business, the more 
they will understand and cooperate 
with us, and the editors through 
their newspapers represent the great 
bulk of the public. 

Whenever an employee of our 
company believes he has some in- 
formation that might have news 
value, he should take it to his super- 
visor who in turn will give it to the 
local manager. The local manager 
maintains the contacts with the 
newspaper editors in his particular 
community. \ 

Newspapers are a public utility 
just like the telephone industry. 
Both make us all closer neighbors. 
Both have become necessities in 
business and social life. Newspa- 
pers strive to become better and trv 
to print. all the news, but this is 
impossible because of limited physi- 
cal facilities. 

And so we, through our local 
managers, can assist them by sub- 
mitting to them at various times 
items of news from our company 
which we think they might wish to 
publish. We do not ask them to 
print these items, because that is not 
within our province, and when these 
items that we submit to the edi- 
tors do not always appear in the 
paper, we must not feel that our 
efforts have been futile and that the 
editors did not want the informa- 
tion. 

There are many possible reasons 
why these items may not have been 
published. News is a relative thing, 
just like good telephone service. 
What is news one day, may not be 
another day ; what is good telephone 
service under some conditions, may 
not be so good under different con- 
ditions. 

A general publicity effort of our 
company has been developed to give 
to the telephone users through what 
they observe, hear or read a true 
impression of our policies and aims 
and an honest picture of our prac- 
tices and problems. In this broad 
publicity effort, the Telephone News 
Service is an important part. 


Matrix Roller 


Built heavy-duty 
work from the best grade of mate- 
rials. Heavy supporting Frames 
arecast in one piece and secured by 
two substantial crossbar castings. 


especially for 


Bed, with five second travel in one 
direction for wet mats and twenty 
second travel for dry mats, acco- 
modatesthelargest single and dou- 


ble-page chases in ordinary use. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just how do the newspaper editors 
regard this news service effort? 

Present day newspapermen are 
warring against what they call press 
agents ; folks who seek free space 
in the newspapers to promote vari- 
ous products of the manufacturing 
and producing industries which are 
sold to the consumers for varying 
percentages of profit. Because of 
this some editors look askance at 
any suggested news items that may 
be submitted to them. But the great 
majority of them tell us that tele- 
phone news is far from free pub- 
licity. 

Free publicity, as it has come to 
be a menace to the newspapers, 
seeks to boost a product to increase 
sales which in turn will increase the 
profits of the individual or com- 
pany involved. But telephone news 
neither pushes sales nor increases 
profits because the charges of the 
telephone indusiry are regulated— 
by law and ‘desire; by law where 
commissions fix reasonable rates, 
by desire because the management 
seeks to secure only a fair return 
on the value of the property. 

The telephone is ‘so close to news- 
paper editors that they welcome a 
spirit of cooperation from telephone 
employees. Editors tell us that the 
telephone now is almost as im- 
portant to them as the printing 
press. 

So any service local managers can 
give to newspaper editors iS ap- 
preciated. Offering of telephone 
news to the editors is one way of 
doing this, and in giving this news 
to them we give to them also an 
honest picture of our industry so 
that they may be in a position to 
discuss intelligently telephone issues 
in their editorial columns. 

Personal contacts are highly im- 
portant in this connection. When a 
local manager takes a news item 
to an editor he should give the edi- 
tor an inkling of what the item is 
about. 

Recently telephone rates in a cer- 
tain state were adjusted. Approv al 
of the court was expected at any 
time. When this approval was 
handed down, the telephone com- 
pany naturally was among the first 
to be notified. 

A local manager took the informa- 
tion to. his editor, handed him the 
copy and said, “Here is something 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


i en 
Designed Especially for Dry Mats 


epee, Gases Aly Cre ee 
R. HOE & CO., Inc. 504-520 Grand St., N.Y. City 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


I think will interest you.” The edi- 
tor thanked him, the telephone man 
went out, and the editor sent his 
newspaper to press without reading 
the story of the adjustment of rates. 


If the telephone man had just 
given an inkling of the nature of 
the story, such as. “Here’s some- 
thing | about the increase in telephone 
rates, ’ the editor would have known 
in an instant the importance of the 
story. 


Joins J. C. Menkin. 


Milton M. Heyman, formerly with 
the Blackman Company of New 
York, is now with the C. J. Menkin 
Company, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, New York. 


Subscribe to THE FourtH Estate 
—A Newspaper for the Makers of 
Newspapers. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dzy mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2242 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


‘THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ime. 


THE FourtrH Estate 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 
Help Wanted—For 


Sale—Business 


Manager. 


Opportunities— 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 3 words to a line 
single column, 11 words to the line double coiuwmn. 

Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising 
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For Quick 
Results use 
THE FOURTH 
ESTATE 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS | 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
-ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


. At your service, THE IMPROVE- 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching archi- 
tects, engineers and dealers through- 
out the Northwest. 2,600 circulatioa, 
and growing constantly. Our swbscrip- 
tion list. is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building ,» «ojects, five leads 
for salesmen, $60 a year. WESTERN 


PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE, 


first class clipping service for trade 
papers and individuals. Write us a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
85% inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 

ake offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. J 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


Years ago, newspapers used to 
take advantage of All Fools’ Day, 
April Ist, to indulge in fake news 
stories designed to play practical 
jokes on their readers. The late 
Solomon Bulkley Griffin, author of 
People and Politics: Observed by a 
Massachusetts Editor, and of W. 
Murray Crane: A Man and Brother, 
related several instances of such 
“April Fool” stories in People and 
Politics, his autobiography, and the 
record of his forty years as man- 
aging editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican. One, which he perpe- 
trated, described the arrival in 
Springfield of a Mr. A. P. Rill of 
F. O. Olman & Company of Hong- 
kong, who had come to arrange for 
bringing a group of Chinese stu- 
dents to the United States armory 
to be taught how to make the- 
Springfield rifle. 


oT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor 


After eight years behind city, 
wire and editor’s desk, am now 
about to leave managing editorship 
of daily in metropolitan area. 
University graduate, linguist, 35 
years old, married, experience cov- 
ers all branches newspaper - and 
publishing business. Box 7749, 
care THE FourtH EstTaTE. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-1 reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 
care THE Fourth ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


Twenty years’ experience on large 
and smail dailies. Best references. 
Box 17748, care THE FourtH 
ESTATE. 


Editorial Man 


Experienced editorial man _ hold- 
ing responsible position with na- 
tionally known weekly desires to 
make change. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 7750, care 
THe FourtH Estate, 


For Sale 


3_H. P. Goss Steam Generator, 
good condition; melting furnace, 
500 pounds capacity; blower fan, 
practically new. Passaic Daily 
Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 


The propriety of the government’s 
entering into such an arrangement 
became the theme of considerable 
discussion, of more than local dis- 
tribution—until the Hartford Cour- 
ant discovered the joke, just before 
going to press with a reprint of the 
story, and barely in time to preface 
it with the comment that the Re- 
publican had been imposed upon. 

Such “sells,” however, are no 
Jonger attempted by newspapers, 
which have found themselves to be 
the sufferers, in the long run. The 
New York Herald, for example, 
once reported, under scare heads, 
an escape of wild animals, repre- 
senting them as roaming the city, 
seeking whom they might devour. 
Mothers and fathers were panic- 
stricken for the safety of their chil- 


dren, on their way to and from 
school. That story alienated many 
readers. 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 

rite Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and _ circulation. 
Address Box 7757, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. ‘Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East. 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mechanical 


equipment for sale—Large Scott 
cylinder press, model 8 linotype, 
_Sidney folder; each with A.C. mo- 
tor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good se- 
curities or guaranteed preferred 
stock. Martin B. Trainor, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Examiner Party. 
Editorial staff members of the 


Los Angeles Examiner held their 


annual frolic on March 20. 


Paper to Build. 


The Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Journal has announced plans for 
a new building. 


In New Home. 


The Banning, Cal., Record is 
now housed in a new building. 


Made Ad Manager. 


Mitchell J. Anthony, of the 
Pasadena, Cal., Evening Post, has 
been advanced to the position of 
advertising manager. 


Circulation Dine. 


The circulation department of 
the New York Herald Tribune 
held its annual beefsteak last 
week at Jansen’s Hofbrau. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager 


Publisher: Can you use com- 
yal Circulation Manager, who 
builds and_ retains circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. Box 7755, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 
Leading Weekly 
in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit in 


1925 $5,091.28 after owners draw- 
$5,850. Plant appraised 
Fine living conditions. 
Price $22,500, including building 
worth $5,000. $10,000 cash neces- 


sary. Prop. 7241x.) ~The, Hos. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
Proofreader 


five years’ big shop experience. 
Capable, efficient. Available imme- 
diately. Box. No. 7759 


Wanted 


First-class circulation manager on 
Long Island weekly, which expects 
shortly to become a daily. Good 
pay if man can demonstrate he 

‘knows the game. Give references 
and salary expected. Box 7758. 


In Its New Home. | 


The Lehigh, Neb., World is 
now located in a modern new 
home. 


I. C. M. A. Meet For Atlanta? 


Atlanta newspapers are agitat- 
ing that the next convention of 
the International Circulation Man- 
agers Association be held in At- 
lanta. They will press their 
claims at the meeting of that or- 
ganization to be held in Philadel- 
phia in June. 


New Plant. 


The Little Falls, Minn., Daily 
Transcript is putting up a new 
building which it will occupy early 
in the summer. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, re- 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, 


, Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bell. 


— 
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OPPORTUNITY!! 


Owing to other interests de- 


; manding his time owner of two 
_ profitable newspapers 
New England cities would sell 


in small 


to live publisher. 
Price $100,000. 
$25,000 cash required. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


Country Editor Writes His Own 
Obituary. 


His task as a country newspaper 


editor finished when he wrote his. 


own obituary, the man who guided 
the destinies of a country weekly 
at Grantsburg, Wis., works ne 
longer in the office where he wrote 
and read copy and set type for 22 
years. 

Since 1904, F. R. Huth worked 
on the Journal and Sentinel of 
Burnett county, Wisconsin. In 
those years he wrote the story of 
his own marriage, announced the 
birth of his children, told of their 
marriage and the birth of their 
children, of the death of his rela- 
tives—and now his own obituary, 
written by himself, has been pub- 
lished and his work is ended. 

On his 58th birthday last August, 
Mr. Huth wrote the story of his 
life—which he called “30,” the mark 
on the last piece of copy sent up 
for a day’s or a week’s edition to 
indicate to the compositors that that 
day’s or week’s work is done. Feb- 
ruary 25 Mr. Huth died, and in the 


next edition of his paper, his obitu- 


ary was published. 


Salt Lake Tribune Changes. 


The Salt Lake Tribune announces 
the following staff changes: 

Forest Lowry, city editor, 
charge of all news departments’. 

William T. Igileheart, from al- 
ternate city editor to general as- 
signments, succeeding James G. 
Woolley, resigned, to become traffic 
manager Western Air Express, Inc. 

Bernard L. Flanagan, sports edi- 
tor, succeeding John C. Derks, re- 
signed to become publicity agent 
for the Los Angeles and Hollywood 
baseball clubs, Pacific Coast league. 

George Sutherland, from police 
to state capitol, succeeding N. L 
Wilson, who becomes assistant city 
editor. 


in 


A. P. Editors to Meet. 
Associated Press Editors of 
Ohio will meet at the Hotel 
Deshler, Columbus, On May 6. 


FOR SALE 


‘Newspapers 


For Sale 


DAILY WITH WEEKLY ia 
eastern Kansas, only papers in 
largest town in county. Desirable 
property and profitable. Available 
at low price and easy terms. 
Prop. 779x. The H. F. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
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NEWSPAPER AID 
~TO EDUCATION 


(Continued from Fifth Page) 
marks the commencement of our 


lives in spheres of greater respon- 
| sibility. 
/ meaning. 


It has a forward-looking 
It is the beginning of a 
trusteeship as citizens of those who 


‘have enjoyed the privilege of a col- 


lege education. The country has a 
right to expect leadership in public 
and private affairs, in intellectual 
pursuits, from the college trained. 

That leadership must be not in 


‘the things of the past but in the 


things of the present and future. 
Just here the educational value of a 
newspaper is most apparent. I: is 
the textbook of the world of today, 
of life and progress. If you have 
mastered in college the lessons of the 
past, the principles of government, 
of economics, of social organiza- 
tion, you will find the application 
of these principles set forth in 
broadest review, in most interesting 


‘form in your daily newspaper. From 


no other source will you obtain the 
story of human progress so ade- 
quately as from your newspaper. 


‘ News or Pusiic AFFAIRS 


Dr. Angell of Yale found a 
breadth of serious interest among 
the students at Yale in literature, 
art and the drama. If there was 
a dull area, he said, it was in the 
field of political and social thought 
and action, . This is a disturbing 
report. We contribute to the life 
of our communities if we take an 
interest in art and literature, in the 
cultural activities. But the obliga- 
tion to take a lively interest in pub- 
lic affairs and social progress rests 
upon all of us as ciiizens. The 
condition which Dr. Angell found at 
Yale is reflected in the fact that 
only 50 per cent. of those entitled 
to vote take the trouble to cast 
their ballots at election time. 

Do you read the reports of politi- 
cal and governmental news in the 
newspapers thoroughly and intelli- 
gently? Never before in the his- 
tory of our country have the news- 
papers given the news of Washing- 
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ton, of our State and city govern- 
ments and of foreign affairs so 
comprehensively and accurately. 
Probably you have all followed 
the headlines at least of the news 
of the framing of the 1926 Tax Lill 
because of your keen personal and 
pocket interest. J think that never 
before has the news of revenue 
bills of the United States been re- 
ported so fully as in the last two 
years. When the mood of harking 
back regretfully to the old and 
better days is upon us, we may 
think of the times when Alexander 


Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and presumably every 
laborer and tradesman argued 


shrewdly and with broad informa- 
tion upon fiscal policies of our Gov- 
ernment having read The Federalist 
or The Whig. 


Actually, Hamilton’s views on 
financial policies were never pre- 
sented so fully in any form as 
those of Andrew J. Mellon, his 
worthy successor, have been in the 
columns of the New York Times; 
nor did Hamilton’s opinions reach 
so large a percentage of the citi- 
zens of the United States as Mr. 
Mellon’s do through the newspapers 
of today. Besides the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, you have 
those of other experts in Congress, 
and non-experts as well; whether 
wou think that these contributions 
to economic and financial thought al- 
ways rank with Hamilton’s is an- 
other matter. 

The point is that the news of 
such important events is better re- 
ported for a greater number of citi- 
zens than ever before by the news- 
papers; and the educational value 
of such news in the newspapers is 
vvery great. 

Frequently it is said that the 
newspapers print too much crime 
news; that they are filled with mat- 
ters of trivial importance. I do not 
deny that there are some news- 
papers which give too much space 
to such news, but the great majority 
of newspapers do not. 


If you want to read a newspaper 
which gives all the news in proper 
proportion, you can easily choose 
one. 1 think it may be true that 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded vy Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the !arg-ei in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and  productiou 
problems, 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42d Street New York 


too much crime news is read, at the 
expense of time which might better 
be given to the other news the 
newspaper assembles; but that is a 
problem for the individual reader 
to settle with his own conscience. 

No more stimulating influence to 
that spirit of independent inteHectual 
inquiry which our educators desire 
can be found than a good news- 
paper. Its breadth of ‘interest is 
marvellous, and the competence 
with which it reports news in varied 
fields. of human endeavor. rises 
steadily to higher levels. .It was 
significant that the Pulitzer medal 
for the best reporting of the year 
was awarded in 1923 to a staff man 
of .the New York Times, Alva 
Johnson, for the excellence with 
which the news~-of -the-meeting of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. was pre- 
sented. 


A Find and Seek Game. 


This is how the Stockton, Cal., 
Record utilized. the showing of the 
motion picture “Classified” at Stock- 
ton: The names of thirty citizens of 
Stockton were picked to receive two 
free tickets each to the-picture. But 
to find out that they were the lucky 
ones, these fortunate persons had to 
seek for their.names in the classified 
ads of the Stockton Record. Each 
day five names were printed, each 
one in the body of a classified ad- 
vertisement. These special ads were 
scattered under various classifica- 
tions, for instance: “Help Wanted : 
Men and Women Wanted to~See 
Corrinne Griffith in Classified;” and 


Paper to be Continued. 

The Newark, Del., Post,’ which 
was owned and edited by ‘the late 
Everett C. Johnson, who died 
about two months ago, is to be 
continued by his estate, under the 
direction of Mrs. Johnson. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
OF 
ADVERTISERS 

ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
axed ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance iaformation constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New Yous 
25 Years at Same Address 
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e The ® 
Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News city 
circulation (weekdays only) 
exceeds that of the Sunday 
paper by several thousands. 
The public has a choice of 
three Indianapolis newspapers 
on weekdays, while only one 
is offered the mon Sunday. 
Reader preference insures 
results. 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation than 
any other Syracuse paper. It covers 
Syracuse and surrounding territory 
like a blanket. 

Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Inc 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detross 


ALLENTOWN 


they say 
“pUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


In 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Phila. Chicago San Franc:sco 


R. H. Davis Re-elected Director 
of Frank A. Munsey Co. 


Robert H. Davis, who completes 
the twenty-third anniversary of his 
association with the editorial de- 
partment of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company this coming year, has been 
re-elected a director. He has also 
been appointed to the executive 
board, which will function under 
William T. Dewarit, president of 
the various Munsey orgianizaltions. 

In view of the fact that Mr. 
Davis was making a round the 
world tour when the news of Mr. 
Munisey’s, deathh recalled him from 
Cairo, the will return to Egypt 
with Mrs. Davis early in the fall 
and complete his sabbatical year, 
visiting points of interest on the 
Continent and the British Isles. 

The “Bob Davis Recalls” column 
which Mr. Davis started in the 
Sun a few weeks ago will be sup- 
plied with copy from abroad at 
regular intervals, together with a 
series of personal observations on 


European coniditions, that are to 
appear first in the Sun. 
Editor Honored. 
Col. Norris G. Osborn, editor 


of the New Haven, Ct., Journal- 
Courier, has been elected president 
of the Yale Graduate Club Asso- 
ciation of New Haven. 


IN THE AD BIEED 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


NOW 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
Estey Bldg., Phila.—Using newspaper 
space for the Philadelphia branch of the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company. 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
450 4th Ave., N. Y.—Accounts of the 
Blosser Co. of Atlanta, Ga., and the 
Rapid Addressing Machine Company of 
New York City. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis.—Conducting cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising for the 
Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., oldest manufac- 
turers of bed springs in the United States. 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
Estey Bldg., Philan—Account of, using 
newspapers, A. T. McAllister & Company, 
investment securities, Philadelphia. 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book Bldg., 
Detroit.—Accounts of the Edgar A. Mur- 
ray Co., Detroit (insecticides); and the 
Walsh, James & Wasey Co., Detroit (real 
estate). 


COLLINS-KIRK, INC., 752 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago.—Sending out copy to 
a few cities on a new product, Delicia Nut 
Butter, put out by John F. Jelke Co., 
Chicago. 


CRITCHFIELD & CO., 14 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago.—Placing copy in Okla- 
homa and Kansas on Hamm Brewing 
Co., Minneapolis. 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
Estey Bldg., Phila——Account for the 
Philadelphia branch of the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


H. K. McCANN CO., 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago.—Sending out copy to a 
list of papers on the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


MITCHELL-FAUST ADV. AGENCY, 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago.—Preparing a 
list of mewspapers on Kleen Heat Co., 
Chicago. 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book Bldg., 

Detroit.—Accounts of the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company, United States 
Trust Company and the Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company, Detroit. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 225 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago.—Issuing papers to a 
general string of papers on J. A. Stran- 
sky Mfg. Co., Pukwana, S. D 


SHUMAN-HAWS CO., 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago.—Placing copy in Chicago 
papers on Bobolink Hosiery. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO., 410 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago.—General 
campaign on C. B. & Q. Ry. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Atlantic Bldg., 
Philai—Accounts of the Coldak Corp., 
New York, : 


BLACKETT & SAMPLE, 58 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago.—Making contracts 
with selected newspapers for Ball Bros. 
Co., Muncie, Il. 


KIRTLAND ENGEL CO., 646 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago.—Account of the 
Fashion Institute, Chicago. 


CHARLES: H. TOUZALIN. ADV. 
AGENCY, 7 S., Dearborn St., Chicago,— 
Making newspaper contracts for Chicago, 
Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., Chi- 
cago, copy to run in May and June. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 225 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago.—Will soon make up 
lists of newspapers for Premier Electric 
Co., Chicago. 


ROSS-GOULD CO., 10th and Olive 
Sts. St. Louis.—Placing newspaper orders 
for Absorene Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


KNOWLES ADV. AGENCY, 100 W. 


Chicago Ave., Chicago.—Accounts _ of 
Crescent Co. and United Buying Co., 
Chicago. 


i 


JAMES HOULIHAN, INC., 324 13th 
St., Oakland, Cal.—Will use newspapers 
for lLaher Spring Co, San  Fran- 
cisco. 


S. HUGH PAINE ADV. SERVICE, 
Kelsey Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Placing newspaper orders for Home Fur- 
nace Co., Holland, Mich. 


BROCKLAND & MOORE, Fed. Res. 
Bldg., St. Louis.—Using selected news- 
papers for B. E. Royal, Des Moines. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD CO., 15 E. 
Huron St., Chicago.—Account of Pack- 
ard Shirt Company, Chicago. 


ATLANTIC ADV. AGENCY, Lynch- 
burg, Va.—Using farm and automotive 
papers for the Red Giant Tool Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., and newspapers for Gal- 
liher-Crabtree Company, Lynchburg. 


TURNER-WAGNER CO., 400 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago.—Using mewspapers 
for Charles H. Nichols Co., Chicago. 


H. W. KASTOR & SON, 14 E. Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago.—Making newspaper 
contracts for Cooper Pharacal Co., 
Chicago. 

BRENNAN-PHELPS CO., Republic 


Bldg., Chicago.—Using newspapers for 
Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago. 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


The Los Angeles Advertising 
Club put an interesting talk on 
Advertising, through its radio pub- 
icity committee, over KNX, the 
Los Angeles Express, Tuesday 
night March 16, and again over 
KHJ, the Los Angeles Times, Fri- 
day night, March 19. The talks 
stressed what the club’s Better 
Business Bureau is constantly en- 
deavoring to do for the ultimate 
consumer, the retailer and the 
manufacturer . 


NEWSPAPER SALES 


Negotiations were recently closed 
whereby Mrs. Pauline Suing 
Bloom, editor of the Spokane Wo- 
man, a weekly magazine published 
at Spokane, Wash., the Western 
Newspaper Association, becomes 
owner and publisher of the paper. 
Mrs. Bloom has been editor since 
the paiper’s start in Olctober, 1924. 
The paper is devoted to the inter- 
ests of women. 


J. G. Parsons, editor of the 
Priest River Times, at Priest 
River, Idaho, recently purchased 
the Pend Oreille Review at Sand- 
point, Idaho. (Mr. Parsons has 
been identified with all the best 
interests of Priest River since he 
took over the Times five years ago. 


Willis Swank & Son, for the 
last 11 years publishers of the 
Cheney, Wash., Free Press, have 
sold their plant to M. L. Spencer 
and Vernon Frost, who have al- 
ready taken possession. Mr. Spen- 
cer is dean of the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Mr. Swank took 
charge of the paper in January, 
1915, and with his sons operated 
it since that time. In 1922 Mr. 
Swank was appointed postmaster 


of Oheney, and recently received 
a reappointment. Leon M. Swank, 
who has been actively managing 


the paper in recent years, his not 
vet decided where he will locate. 
He is remaining with the Free 
Press temporarily. 
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LUs ANGELES 
California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending 

Sept. 30, 1925....... ...181,785 daily 
Sept. 30, 1924.......... 174,280 daily 


Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 
It ‘Covers THE FirLp COMPHLETELY 


Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. Y 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal. 


IU 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows Tae 
Miami Herald leading 
th second paper by 
30%. 


dhe Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


Se 


In New Quarters. 


The Banning, Cal., Record has 
been moved into a new, larger plant. 


Becomes 8 Column Paper. 


The Jamestown, N. Y., Post has 
become an eight-column newspaper. 
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Gross Circulation Averages 


| WHY SCRIPPS WAS 
IN BACKGROUND 


(Continued from Fourth Page) 
iously furnished saloon, fitted with 
rich carpets, soft lounges and many 
easy chairs, while all the walls 


DAILY POST 420,918 were lined with shelves contain- 
ing thousands off books. 
SUNDAY POST 387 ,284 Quite unaware of his idiosyn- 


crasies, | breezed in on him cheer- 
fully, and, when he asked me ques- 
tions about Australia, told him a 
few funny stories. He then came 
out of his shell in a way which 
those who knew tim have said 
since was remarkable and talked 
for nearly three hours. 

Ewidentily he believed in going 
the whole hog when he did any- 
thing, because he later gave another 
inberview wihich was not altogether 
welcomed. Later the same day 
ailled back to have supper on 
hoard with Jerry Clemens, then 
‘vis secretary. ‘The chief head IL 
was on boad and called me in. 
had not eaten lunch that day and 
it was them 6 P. M. This second 
interview lasted a couple of hours 
and was a total loss so far as I 
was concerned. 

The first was a memorable talk 
and sparkled with epigrams and 
sage philosophy. He discussed 
everything from the best way to 
conduct a newspaper to how Aus- 
tralia ought to go about geting 
population . 

He was an impressive looking 
patriarch, with a big, strong head 
and keen, piercing eyes. One 
sensed almost immediately his un- 
usual personality and, as he talked, 
the impression came that here was 
an aged Moses, a little weary anid 
cynical of life, playunig with doubts 
as to the value of all his work and 
wondering whether it had ‘been 
worth while trying to lead his tribe 
towrad the Promised Land. 

His first gesture was to open 4 
huge flat dirawer, several yeards 
wide, containing liberal supplies of 
about fifty dififerent brands of 


cigars, alll neatly ticketed in their 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Shecial Representative 
Marbridge Building, N EW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


ee 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


1,908,718 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For The Year 1925 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Se 


TOPEKA The only nak 
DAILY newspaper pub- 


lished in Topeka. 

It covers the en- 

tire state and has 

heavy circulation in Topeka and 

10-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 
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Cooperation Between Newspapers 
and Business Interests Essential. 
The value of co-operation be- 

tween newspaipers and wholesale as 

well as retail business interests 
was stressed by Frederick K. Rey- 
bold, managing editor of the Wil- 

Del. Every. Evening in | various compartments. 

an address before the Wholesale | He spoke slowly, almost ab- 

Section of ithe Ohamber of Com- stractedlly, shaking his head as he 

merce in that city recently. He told pondered over past battles, but 

how the retailers in a community occasionally shot abrupt, direct 
trade ter- | questions im a disconcerted way. 

The aim of some of those questions 

seemed to be to find out if 1 was 


—Wilmington and its 


their trade through aggressive ad- 


vertising in the newspapers, and | 4 “ses man” of whom he spoke so 
expressed the opinion that the intolerantly later on. 

wholesalers could benefit in the He was not at afl touchy and 
same manner by advertising in stood for some intimate questions 


which could not Have been asked 
another man. ‘For instance, as the 
interview proceeded and he spoke 
of his rise from poverty to wealth 
I asked thim just how wealthy he 
was. 

“About $70,000,000 I calc’late,” 
he replied amiably. 

He tried to make himself ap- 
pear a hardened cynic, desponident 
of human nature, but occasionally. 
gave glimipses of something dififer- 
ent; glimpses that showed his life 
had been guided by dreams and 
certain philosophies of life. 

He complained bitterly of the 


papers reaching the territory they 
serve. 

He pointed out, however, that, 
while the newsipaper is partly re- 
sponsible for progressive stores 
much depends upon the stores them- 
selves. He regarded prosperity in 
trade as the result of co-operative 
efifort. 

He told of the great news 
gathering agencies, mentioning and 
exiplaining somehing about the As- 
sociated Press, anid tolid how news- 
papers are maintained, contradicting 
the charge often made that many 
are controlled by “vested interests.” 


tihiat . 
how small. 
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lack of good men, saying that few 
men were real stickers. He had 
only found one man who stuck on 


after he had made his first million. have 
He referred to tne lack of loy- 
ality of the average man in this Ades been 
way when describing his methods following the 
of conducting newspapers which 
he said had made a large number remarkable 
of men, His plan had been to 
found, or buy, a newspaper and growth 
place it in the hands of a young 
and energetic man to whom he of the 


gave a large stock holding, but every 
little personal income or salary. 
He never gave him much capital 
with which to play, making it 
necessary for hlim to keep costs 
down in the first rvew years. 

“No newspaper can be expected 
to pay in the first two years at 
least,” he explained “Age brings 
respect whether it is for a man, 
or a newspaper. People respect 
me now just because l’m old and, 
doggone it, they had more reason 
to respect me when I was young 
and full of fight. I don’t fight 
much now, but, dammit, I’ve still 
got a kick in me. 

“A young paper has to be a bit 
yellow to get circulation. It has 
to fight things. When it gets old 
people think it is dignified and 
they advertise in it. 

“How did I start?” 

Again that dry chuckle of his 
anid some more ashes fell to the 
floor via his waistcoat. 

“Tis the usual story—the penni- 
less farmer's son. Jt seems WE 
were all penniless farmers’ sons. 
Tihey generally go furthest. 

HOW HE STARTED. 

“T started out to champion the 
workers against the capitalists 
and before 1 knew it the working 
people made me a capitalist. I 
becarme a millionaire. 

“T tad sume great battles. 1 
donit know now 11 1 was on the 
right side. Probably did more 
farm than good.” 

His voice died away and he 
looked into the distance until the 
silence became oppressive. But it 


Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 
NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $% 
Specimen Copy Sent Free 


14, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londons 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION iN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New Yorx Detroit CHICAGO 
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newspaper. My small newspapers 
are better money makers than most 
of the large ones. Pick a grow- 
ing centre. Increment, the growth 
of a town, the growth of a nation 
—it carries you along with it if 
you own anything. Do you owt 
jand? Hold on to it. Do you 


was a silence difficult to break ( ow? newspaper stock? Don’t let 
into. it’ go. 
He came to life again. He turned to Australia’s prob- 
“There are only two Classes, tems saying it was time they 
masters and slaves. I made up my dropped fatred of Germany and 
mind to be a master.” i encourage immigration off German 
Here he shot one of his dis- | farmers. Asked if the disliked 


Germans personally, he said’: “Not 
any more than | dislike English- 
men.” J 


conecerting questions. It was: 
“Do you mean to become a mill- 
ionaiire 2” 


Probably that question would As a matter of fact it is well 
not have troubled an Amervcan, but | known that he was very fond of 
in Australia we do niot encourage England. 
he making of millionaires amd, as | - ee est renee Se ae 
the odds against becoming ome are ie eae iciee: Sauber re 
5 = from him about anything. When 


jparitcuarly heavy, we do not toy 
much with the idea. However, for 
the moment I became a “yes man” 
and said “Why, ah, yes.” 


showed a new Melbourne tabloid, 
which we thought a particularly 
cood one, he dismissed it with 
“FT-m-am: I’ve tad severial of these 


Then he went on to give the ioy things im my’ time.” 
recipe fior success in newspaper i ; 
work. “Quit working for other 
people the moment you can. Go Returns to Agency. 


to America as you plan see how 
we do thinigs there, but don’t stay. 
‘Come back to Australia . .. It’s 
growing . . . grow with it. 
“Don't do all the work yourself. 
Hire somebody wiith brains to do 
Start a newspaper, no matter 
Don’t despite the- small 


Basil Pillard, with the advertis- 
ing deartment of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for the last year, form- 
erly an account executive with the 
Pratt & Lindsey Co., New York 
advertising agency, has returned to. 
that agency in a similar position, 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


sovering one profitable market thor- 
oughly in the one dominant medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON STAR 

Flat rate 22c. 

Four other Washington 
papers Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 


other Washington papers combined. 
POPULATION 60,000. 
YORK, An ideal manufacturing 


sity of ideal homes and 
labor conditions. 


PA. 


YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


VIRGINIA TELLS 
"EM. 


(Continued from Tenth Page) 


as a tourist and vacation center. 
Through the Hotels Bureau the 
standard of hotels is also being 
raised in many instances and the 
resorts are being warned against 
unsound advertising schemes, the 
multiplicity of which has in the 
past taken thousands of dollars out 
of Virginia without bringing any 
really tangible result. The Hotels 
Bureau appeal is for the diversion 
of these funds into a general ad- 
vertising appropriation, for which it 
promises 100 per cent expenditure 
of the money raised for advertising. 
This places the entire burden of 
overhead on the Department of 
Publicity of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The first campaign placed by the 
Department of Publicity was spent 
100 per cent in the newspapers and 
the general policy of the future, ex- 
cept where donors specify other 
mediums, will be to use the press 
in preference to other mediums. 

Under its present plan the De- 
partment of Publicity is preparing 
to search out new sources from 
which advertising revenue can be 
obtained. Bankers in the state have 
been asked to make an appropriation 
over and above their present adver- 
tising funds, and manufacturers 
have been asked to contribute on a 
percentage basis of their present 
advertising appropriations. 

The present plan will co-ordinate 
all advertising done in Virginia 
and, it is felt, insure the most for 
the sum expended. The first cam- 
paigns are to be general with the 
intention of selling the state to 
tourists, and will be followed by 
other campaigns along commercial 
and industrial lines. 


Joins Caples Agency. 

Miss Etta Klima, former mana- 
ger of the C. C. Carr Advertising 
Agency’s New York office, is now 
in the Tampa office of the Caples 


Company. 
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TORTURE CHARGE | WHY KANSAS COPS 


IS PROPAGANDAP 
(Continued at Third Page) 


“As for the dharge that we are 
using this situation to play politics, 
I actually became interested in the 
Alabama convict sysem when I 
read an editorial in the New York 
Prost several years ago, before Gov. 
Brandon was elected here. I felt 
that of the Post, then owned by 
great financial interest benefitting 
from convict leasing, could de- 
nounce convict leasing, Alabama 
people themselves should act. 

CITIZENS SHOCKED. 

“T want everyone to know that 
a miniority is responsible for con- 
ditions in Alabama today, but it is 
an organized financial minority that 
hlas had its way. ‘The decent citi- 
zenry of Alabama are heart and 
soul against the viciousness existent 
here now in our convict system.” 

Warden Davis declared that one 
of several former prison guards, 
whio is under indictment for liquor 
law violation as the result of a 
yrawl inside the prison walls that 
nearly resulted in the shooting of 
several convicts by drunken guards 
and the escape of the rest of the 
inmates, is working for the Age- 
Herald. 

Newspapers throughout Alabama 
continue editorially to demand a 
clean-up, and most of them refer 
to the Martin Tabert case in Flor- 
ida. The Mobile Register and the 
Birmingham Post both called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Florida 
conditions were wiped out after an 
expose by the World and urged 
the local citizens to follow the ex- 
ample set there by cleaning up in 
Alabama . 


Joins Hammel-Sutphen. 

A. J. Olsen, formerly with the 
L. S. Gillham Company of Los An- 
geles, has joined Hammel-Sutphen 
Co., Los Angeles advertising agency, 
in charge of market research and 
plans. S. L. Klingels has joined the 
copy department of this agency. 


Resigns from Forbes. 
Herbert S. Irving, for the last 
seven years western manager of 
Forbes, has resigned and in the 
future he will devote his full time 
to publishing of Jobber Topics and 
Motor Maintenance. 


Joins McCall’s. 

L. L. Northrup, formerly of 
Wheeler & Northrup, Chicago pub- 
lishers’ representatives of Chicago, 
is now with the Chicago staff of the 
eo Company, publisher of Mc- 

all’s. 


Joins Peters Company. 

W. J. Hencke, formerly in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for the Rothschild Bros. Hat Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has joined the 
Peters Company of that city as 
sales promotion manager. 


With Kansas City Agency. 
R. C. Comer has joined the staff 
of the Allen C. Smith Advertising 
Company of Kansas City. 
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THE CREDIT 
LINE. 


Editors of State Are a 
Close-Knit 
Unit. 


It is the wonder of newspaper 
men all over the United States 
how the editors of Kansas manage 
to get themselves quoted in the 
Press of the country. Almost any 
day you can pick up big city papers, 
printed all the way from Boston to 
Los Angeles, and find reprinted 
therein editorial opinion credited to 
some small town editor of the 
Sunflower state. Why? .. .Are 
the editors of Kansas any smarter 
than the editors of, let us say, Ok- 
lahioma ? 

Are their opinions worth any 
more at the nearest pawnbrokers 
than those of Oklahoma editors? 
Has Kansas raised a breed of 
super-editors, from whose trench- 
ant typewriters there are pounded 
out reams of oracular pronounce- 
ments more vital to the welfare of 
the nation than the observations of 
Oklahoma editors? ... We can- 
not believe that this is an explana- 
tion. 

Kansas, of course, has the bubbl- 
ing fountain of editorial wisdom 
that is Bill White. It has the pep- 
pery, yet comimon-sense Ed Howe; 
it has the flowery vocabulararied 
Victor Murdock. But which of 


-its editors, other than these, could 


rightfully lay~claim to more than 
the average journalistic genius? 

‘No one, that we could name. . 
There must, then, be another reason 
for the ubiquitous Kansas credit 
line. ‘There is. It is a definite 
Kansas style. Tihe editors of that 
state are a close-knit unit, after a 
fashion. They take their own opin- 
ions, often as far apart as the 
United States and the league of na- 
tons, and assemble them into a 
composite mass of words that 
spell Kansas. And they hang to- 
gether like the Siamese twins. 
They are one big family; all jn- 
terested in their state and deter- 
mined to see it prosper. They 
quote each other freely, and, al- 
though it cannot be said of them 
that they do not, like most other 
editors occasionally swipe the stuff 
of an outsider for- reprint, they 
do reprint each other’s stuff in 
great volume—wilth credit. 

‘And, being willing to give space 
and proper credit to the opinions 
of the other family, they get credit 
nationally; they represent a solid 


front to the exchange deparments ' 


of the nation’s press; and their 
stuff naturally captures the scissors 
of the editors . . In almost every 
little Kansas newspaper you will 
find a column given ower to the 
reprinted opinions of other Kansas 
editors. 

In Oklahoma, as far as we know, 
the Enid News and Eagle and the 
Oklahoman are the only newspapers 
following this practice. There is 
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with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of 
Western New York. 
Norman E. Mack, 
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4 Newspaper Published Primarily for 
the Home. Member A.B.C. 


THE DAY 483 


ewish Daily 

Reaches the cream of purchasing 

power of the Jewish element in America. 

Essentially a home paper—written 

for and read by every member of the 
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THE DAY ‘The National 


Jewish Daily” 
Member A.B.C. 


183 East Broadway NEW YORK 
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no united attempt tio carry to every 


newspaper reader in the state a 
symposium of opinion with a_strict- 
ly Oklahoma flavor. 

In consequence, there is no sound 
editorial front along which the at- 
tack on national publicity for the 
Oklahoma Opinion may be carried 
on. ‘Oklahoma editors need to gett 
together; not around banquet tables 
or in press meetings, but through 
the columns of their news‘ sheets, 
put Defore the people of Oklahoma 
the complete opinion of Oklahoma’s 
thinking newspaper stewards. They 
must show an appreciation of one 
another’s opinions before they can 
hope for the press of the nation 
to ‘say it with scissors.’ ” 


Agency Moves. 

Frank Kiernan & Co., advertising 
agency of New York, has moved 
a eno to 41 Maiden Lane, New 

ork. 


Four 

Dollars 

will bring 

THe Fourtu Estate 


to You 
fifty-two 
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“I don’t believe there is any pub- 
lication in the advertising field doing 
more to promote Truth-in-Advertising 
than THE FourtH Estate.” 


7 hgh. 


L. M. HucGuEs, 
Editor, Associated Advertising, 
AACW. 


“We told that the best at the 
proper time and in the proper place, 
comes through the use of THE 
FourtH Estate and its up-to-the- 
minute meeting of advertising ques- 


tions.” $ 


C. H. BLacKMaAN, 
Blackman Advertising Agency. 


“T thoroughly agree with the view 
you take in a recent editorial in THE 
FourtH EstaTE, on the use of ‘in- 
vests’ instead of ‘spends,’ as applied 
to a newspaper advertising campaign.” 


Ea 


RoweE STEwaRrtT, 


Philadelphia Record 


“J wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid manner in which the news- 
paper librarians convention was han- 
dled in THe Fourtu Estate. It has 
contributed greatly to the cause.” 


i i. 


JoserH F. Kwapit, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Newspaper Group of Special Librar- 
jans Association. 


“Tur FourtH Estate certainly did 
itself proud’ in the manner in which 
it covered the recent conference of 
newspaper librarians at Swampscott. 
I thad a letter from a New York 
newspaper ibrarian today who said he 
had read every word printed about the 
conference, and then joined the group 
as a member. We are all under much 
obligation to you.” 


Wittram- AtcorTt, 
Librarian, the Boston Globe. 


THE FourtH Estate 


“There is very little escapes my at- 
tention that appears in THE FourtH 
EisTATE as I am a regular reader.” 


Qoantyna SVh- 


ApoLteH S. OcHs, 
Publisher, The New York Times. 


“You carried a most excellent story 
of our recent convention. I Tike your 
style, and I am sure that readers of 
THE FourtH Estate will agree with 
me in the statement that there is a 
marked improvement in THE FourtTH 


Estate.” UY "4 ag 


W. C. Jounson, President, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Ass’n., 
and Gen Mor., Chattanooga News. 


“The publishers ought to thank you 
for trying to help them wake up to 
the fact that they are giving away 
thousands of dollars worth of pub- 
licity that doesn’t profit a penny’s 


worth.” ni lprr~ 


Wit V. TurFoRD, 
Slec’y., Inland Daily Press Ass’n. 


“It may interest you to know that 
I buy THe Fourtu Estate from the 
news stand downstairs to read on the 
way home. 

“T am asking my secretary to send 
in a subsoription,' and that will save 
some steps, for I am interested in 


your publication.” Pips 


C. K. WoopsrinGe, Pres., 
Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
and President A.A.C.W. 


“The valuable list of publications 
publishing merchandising sheets which 
you sent us is a service for which we 
are greatly indebted to you. 

“This was quite a job and we want 
you to know we appreciat fully your 
courtesy and willingness to give serv- 
ice to us in this manner.” 


C. F. CHapin, 
Adv. Mor., the Vick Chemical Co. 


Leaders Say— 


“The more I study Ture Fourtu 
Estate, the more I am struck by the 
logic of your ideas that THE Fourtu 
Estate certainly should be of value 
to every advertiser.” 


LEED 


L.. L. Les, City Editor, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Press. 


*Tndeed I think you have done a 
very commendable thing in lending 
eitorial emphasis to the matter of 
considering advertising an investment 
instead of an expenditure. I hope the 
point you have made is accorded the 
recognition it deserves.” 


A 


G. Lynn SUMNER, 
President, A.N.A. 


“T am very pleased with the articles 
on The New York Times Typographi- 
cal Contest, published in THE FourTH 
Estate, and especially with the repro- 
duction of the specimens submitted by 


the prize winners.” 
‘ 
Fru unde 


Louris Wi Ley, Bus. Mgr., 
New York Times. 


“When I saw the the editorial in 
Tue Fourtu Estate, relative to the 
use of the word ‘invest’ instead of 
‘gnends,’ it struck me in the eye very 
forcibly—Now that you have made it 
the subject of an editorial, I will 
bring it before the next board meeting 


for further consideration.” 4 


James O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Sec., A.A.A.A. 


“There is no question but what it 
would be better to use the word “in- 
vest? as explained in an editorial in 
Tur FourtH Estate, headed the 
‘Advertiser “Invests” instead of 
“Spends” ’; for that is what tends to 
convey the impression that advertising 
js a necessary and profitable factor in 


business.” pit Netf 


Jesse H. NEAL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A.A.C.W. 


Follow the Leaders—Subscribe to 


Four Dollars a Year 


THE FouRTH ESTATE 


Thirty Second Year 
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Tue FourtH ESTATE 


As you stroll thru the advertising 
cemetery look at the graves 

of the people who tried to cover 
too many markets at once and failed 
to cultivate properly 

such rich salesfields as the 

Greater Detroit area— 


don’t mistake it for a “one paper buy” 


even though the Detroit ‘limes 
has over 225,000 evenings 

and 300,000 Sundays. 

Use two evening and two Sunday 


papers—and use them well. 


March 27, 1926 


| 


that pari were three Estates 


more important far Ulan 

they all.” 
—Carlyle’s “Heroes and 
Hero Worshtp.’ 


Price 10 CENTS 
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18 


19 Broadway 
Columbus Circle 


New YORK CITY 
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Middleweight Newspaper 


Championship! 


What newspaper in a medium 
sized city has grown the most 
during the ast five years? 

We would like to ‘hear from other 
publishers who challenge our 
right to the title." | 
CAMDEN COURIER, with its 
morning edition, THE POSH: 
has grown from 10,000 to 60,000 
circulation. 


Volume of business has increased 1500 per cent. 


CAMDEN COURIER 
THE MORNING POST 


Camden, New “fersey 


Covers SOUTH JERSEY with net paid circulation of 60,000 at one rate. 


NEW YORK 


National’ Representatives : 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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392,695 


The average net paid daily and 
Sunday sale of The New York 
Times, as reported to the Post 
Office Department for the six 
months ended March 31, 1926, 
was 392,695 copies. 


This total is a gain of 10,690 
over the average of 382,005 for 
the six months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1925. 


The New York Times is read 
by the largest group of intel- 
ligent, thinking persons ever 
assembled by a newspaper. 


The New York C 


OE SE RE AN ‘ « 
The Newspaper’s Newspaper 
Champion as a S j A ' Li Advertising 
Sales Promotion : yee : Stimulates Rapid 
Medium. Pubished every Saturday. Subscription Price $4 per year. The Fourth Hstate Publishing Co., Publishers, T 
1819 Broadway, Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 29, 1894 at Abell 
the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
33rd Year New York, April 3, 1926 No. 1676 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Pst ON VVeaey) 


Elaborate Plans Laid for Entertainment of 
Editors to Foregather in Washington 
April 7 to 13 


Publishers and editors from leading newspapers in every country of 
South and Central America, Mexico and the West Indies are on their way 
to Washington or about to start for this city to join with similar repre- 
sentatives of the press from all parts of the United States in the First Pan 
American Congress of Journalists, which will be in session from April 7 


Eo 13. 


It is considered the most important newspaper gathering which 


has ever been held in the western hemisphere, if not in the world. Twenty- 


one American republics will be 
represented in the assembly. 

Welcomed by President Coolidge 
and with many interesting and en- 
tertaining features interspersed be- 
tween their business sessions here, 
the visiting journalists will find their 
time in this city both profitably and 
pleasantly occupied. 

Following the adjournment of the 
Congress the Latin American visi- 
tors will be taken on a tour cover- 
ing some of the eastern and central 
parts of the United States. This 
trip will occupy almost a month. 
Leaving Washington after the con- 
gress proper is over, the party will 
swing south through Virginia, visit- 
ing historic and other points of in- 
terest; thence back to Annapolis and 
Baltimore and on to Philadelphia 
and New York, where they will re- 
main three days and be entertained 
by the press associations and pub- 
lishers of the metropolis, as well as 
by the Pan American Society of the 
United States and other organiza- 
tions. They will visit the plant in 
New York of one of the leading 


_ newspapers. 


At the conclusion of their stay 
in New York the editors from Latin 
America will be taken as the guests 
of the automotive industry of the 
United States on a trip carrying 
them as far west as Chicago, and 
taking in the following places at 
each of which some feature of in- 
terest will be shown the distinguished 
visitors from South and Central 
America: West Point, Schen- 
ectady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Ak- 
ron and Pittsburgh. 

Witt Get REAL WELCOME 

A “welcome from the skies” 
awaits the editors on their arrival 
in Washington, for one of the fea- 
tures of the aerial program on the 
opening day is to be the sky-writ- 
ing of “Bienvenida”’—Spanish for 
“welcome.” 

Already more than one hundred 
acceptances have been received from 
‘publishers and editors in the Latin 
American countries, and it is ex- 


(Continued on 21st Page) 


Postal Deficit for Fiscal Year Was 
$28,000,000. 


The operating deficit of the Post- 
office Department for the fiscal year 
1926 was estimated Thursday at 
$28,000,000 by Joseph Stewart, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the department, 
before a Senate committee consider- 
ing postal rate changes. 

The cash deficit was placed at 
$18,000,000, because it was dis- 
covered unexpended appropriations 
would be turned back, principally 
from the fund to pay for railroad 
mail transportation. This was due 
to a diminution in the quantity of 
mails carried under the rates now 
in effect. : 

Senator McKellar, Democrat, 
Tennessee, said that over a period 
of ten years the railroad compensa- 
tion has been increased from $46,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 without a 
proportionate increase in the quan- 
tity of the mails. 


Chapman Claims Public Is Preju- 
diced Against Him. 


Gerald Chapman, so-called super- 
criminal, who is scheduled to go to 
the gallows in Connecticut for the 
murder of a New Britain police- 
man, has given his own story in the 
columns of the New York Evening 
Graphic. 

Declaring that he is innocent, 
Chapman claims that he considers 
impossible to have a fair trial in 
view of the fact that the way the 


MEET|WILL OF E. W. SCRIPPS 


IS FILED IN OHIO 


Trust Agreement Made with Firm Is Con- 
firmed—Purpose to Prevent Any Interrup- 
tion in Operation of Scripps News papers 


The will of Edward W. Scripps, late publisher and founder of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, who died at sea off the coast of Liberia, 
Africa, on March 12, was offered for probate Wednesday at Hamilton, 
Ohio, by a representative of Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, former Secre- 


tary of War, who was its custodian. 
The will bears date of November 23, 1922. 
the document was Roy W. Howard, who, with Robert P. Scripps, only 
——— nt 


newspapers have played him up has 
prejudiced the public against him. 

The newspapers, he said, have 
called him “cold-blooded,” “‘blood- 
thirsty,” “The Super Crook,” “The 
Arch Criminal of the Twentieth 
Century,” etc. 

According to some observers, 
Chapman is far from being a “su- 
per-crook.” The question involved 
is a very delicate one that should 
give newspaper publishers food for 
serious consideration. 


Niles, O., Times Is Now in New 
Hands. 

The Niles, O., Daily Times, 
owned by J. A. Chew of Xenia, 
C. F. Ridenour of Piqua and Her- 
man E. Harner of Urbana, was sold 
this week to James L. Wick of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Wal- 
ter K. Mickelson, of Stoughton, 
Wis. The new owners took charge 
of the paper at once. 

The new owners are both practi- 
cal newspaper men, Mr. Wick 
having been employed for a number 
of years as a special writer forthe 
Booth papers in Michigan. Mr. 
Mickelson is the successful pub- 
lisher of the Courier-Hub of 
Stoughton. He formerly published 
the Waseca, Minn., Journal and the 
Delavan, Wis., Republican. 

Mr. Wick has moved to Niles and 
will be personally in charge of the 
Niles Times. Mr. Mickelson will 
serve in an advisory capacity and 
will not change his residence. 


ee eee 
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THE PRESS IS A TUTOR OF NATIONS. pelinie ose + 9 mee ee 5 
Epwin S. Frienpty, Bus. Mgr, N. Y. Sun. 


GENE FOWLER IS GOTHAM’S BEST LIKED SCRIBE. iS 


ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


Paut.M. Wrtprick. 


PRIZES NOT ENOUGH TO MAKE A CONTEST.......-- 10 
JosepH A. Humpnrey’s, Lowsville Courier-Journal. “ 

A FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDITOR SUBMITS | PROOF 16 
J. C. Ruszxrewrcz, Bus. Mgr., Polish Everybody's Daily. 


Among the witnesses to 


surviving son of E. W. Scripps, is 
the head of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

The will itself is brief. It refers 
to a larger instrument, however, a 
‘trust agreement which was entered 
into by the late Mr. Scripps with 
Robert P. Scripps as trustee, on the 
same day that the will was exe- 
cuted, and under which the proper- 
ties of the former have since been 
controlled and administered by the 
latter. The purpose of the trust 
agreement was to prevent any in- 
terruption in the operation of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers at the 
death of the founder. 

Robert P. Scripps is named exec- 
utor as well as trustee. 

By the terms of the trust agree- 
ment Mrs. E. W. Scripps, widow 
of.the publisher, is left the life use 
of Miramar, the larger California 
ranch and winter home of the 
Scripps family, and an annual in- 
come of $60,000, and the right to 
will $1,000,000 of the property of 
the trust estate. A daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas E. Meanley of La Jolla, 
Cal., is left an annuity of $30,000. 

An annuity of $15,000 to Miami 
University is for the purpose of 
carrying on the investigations into 
population problems which Mr. 
Scripps had been financing for sev- 
eral years. Another of $30,000 goes 
to Science Service for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of that in- 
stitution, which Mr. Scripps found- 
ed, and to popularize and dissemi- 
nate scientific information and data 
throughout the country. 

The trust agreement also provides 
that 30 per cent. of the annual in- 
come of the estate is to be used for 
purchasing, starting or financing 
new newspapers and news enter- 
prises, the controlling stock of 
which is to be held by the trust 
estate. This fund can also be used 
for persons in the Scripps-Howard 
concern. Its chief purpose is to 
provide a means by which the E. W. 
Scripps estate can continue its in- 
vestments in new papers of the 
Scripps-Howard concern. 

After minor bequests of annuities 


(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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ATLANTIC CITY IS|GSPRECHES IN SPANISH 
TO IGRED I EDI RORS 


Delegates to Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists To Be Welcomed at Capital— 
Many Prominent Speakers 


TO HAVE A NEW 
PAPER. 


Plans For the ‘Times 
Are Now All 
Set. 


With Volume I, Number 1, ap- 
pearing about April 11, the Atlantic 
City Times will enter the list of 
metropolitan newspapers. Located 
in its new plant, surrounded by new 
equipment, its new staff is rapidly 
being whipped into shape and gen- 
erating the speed requisite to an 
afternoon and Sunday paper. 

The new paper is a member of 
the A. N. P. A. and of the A. B. C. 

George F. Goldsmith, until re- 
cently advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, is at 
the head of the Times organization. 
Closely associated with him are Lio- 
nel Scheuer and John D. Scheuer, 
owners of the Ventnor News and 
of the Amusement Publishing Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, at well as 
George F. Goldsmith, Jr. Francis 
C. Richter is managing editor and 
William H. Rocap sports editor. 

The Scheuer brothers have ex- 
tensive publishing interests in At- 
lantic City. With their father, the 
late Charles Scheuer, they founded 
the Ventnor News, a weekly news- 
paper, in 1907, and have developed 
for it the largest paid circulation 
of any similar publication ever is- 
sued in Atlantic City. The Vent- 
nor News will_be absorbed by the 
Times. They also publish every 
week the Amusement Guide of At- 
lantic City and the Philadelphia 
Amusement Book. During the sum- 
mer season they publish amusement 
guide books for Asbury Park, Wild- 
wood and Cape May. 

George F. Goldsmith, Jr., brings 
to the Times an extensive experi- 
ence in foreign advertising. For 
several years he was a member of 
the foreign advertising staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, work- 
ing out of its New York office. La- 
ter he went to Tokio and was for 
three years general manager of the 
Japan Advertiser, where he formed 
an intimate personal acquaintance 
with commercial firms and_ busi- 
ness conditions of the Far East. 

Francis C. Richter brings to the 
new paper a varied and extensive 
editorial experience. He was born 
into the newspaper profession, be- 
ing a son of the world-famed sports 
writer, Francis C. Richter, and 
in addition to having served as 
sports editor on papers in Cincin- 
nati, Boston, San Antonio and 
Philadelphia, has been city editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
news editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and night editor of the Phila- 
‘delphia Press. 

Billy Rocap, acknowledged dean 
of sports writers, has helped make 
athletic history, both in America 
and in Europe. He is recognized 
as one of the leading authorities on 
boxing, and perhaps as the leading 
authority in America on polo. Ro- 


(Continued on Nineteenth Page) 


Speeches in 


Spanish will he delivered from the floor of the United 


States Senate and the House of Representatives on the occasion of the 
visit to the Capitol of the delegates to the First Pan American Congress of 


Journalists which will be in session there April 7 to 13. 
from South and Central America, Mexico and the 
their conference there enter the gal- 
lative chambers they will be welcomed 


SS 


publishers and editors 


West Indies on the opening day of 
leries of the respective national legis 


in the language spoken in most of 
their countries. 

In the upper body Senator Bing- 
ham, of Connecticut, who has fol- 
lowed Bolivar’s trail across South 
America and who has made a num- 
ber of exploration trips through that 
part of the world, will deliver an 
address of welcome to the Latin 
American editors. A similar wel- 
come will be extended in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
Walter F. Lineberger, of California, 
who also has lived in Latin America 
and speaks the Spanish language. 

The first call on the program of 
the Pan American editors on the 
day of their arrival at Washington 
will be on Speaker Longworth, of 
the House of Representatives, who 
will receive them in his office at the 
Capitol. A number of the visiting 
editors are reported to be desirous 
of meeting Mr. Longworth not only 
on account of his own distinction 
but also because he is the son-in- 
law of a former president of the 
United States who made an exten- 
sive tour of exploration through 
South America and whose name is 
closely linked with Pan American 
affairs in other ways. 

Following their reception by the 
Speaker the visitors will be escorted 
to the House gallery where they 
will listen to the speech of welcome 
in Spanish by Mr. Lineberger. Spe- 
cial guides will then show them 
some of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Capitol, after which 
they will go to the Senate and be 
welcomed there. The rest of their 
first afternoon will be taken up 
with a luncheon at the Government 
Printing Office by officials of the 
Printing Office, and an inspection 
of the plant; visits to the Library 
of Congress and to the Lincoln 
Memorial; and an aerial exhibit in 
Potomac Park. In addition to their 
conferences many other events have 
been arranged for the entertainment 
of the journalists during their week 
in Washington. 

Announcement was made last week 
of speakers at some of the impor- 
tant sessions of the journalistic con- 
gress. Debate on the subject of 
“The Press and International Rela- 
tions” will be opened by Sefior Dr. 
Jorge Mitre, of “La Nacion”, 
Buenos Aires, with the following 
editors from the United States 
among those who will take part in 
the discussion of this topic: Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, publisher-owner 
of the Topeka Capital and other 


When the visiting 


publications; Herbert N. Gunnison, 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; and 
Willis J. Abbot, of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


On the subject of “Newspaper 
Ethics,” the leader in the discussion 
will be Sefior Dr. Jose Juan Tab- 
lada, of Mexico who will be fol- 
lowed among others by Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, owner of 
morning and afternoon newspapers 
in Lynchburg; Rollo Ogden, editor 
of the New York Times; John H. 
Fahey, of the Worcester, Mass. 
Post; and Josephus Daniels, owner 
and editor of the Raleigh, N. C., 
News and Observer. 


Debate on the “Gathering and dis- 
semination of News” will be started 
by Sefior Don Ernesto Montenegro, 
of “El Mercurio”, Santiago, Chile, 
with other speakers being Frank B. 
Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press; M. Koenigsberg, president of 
the International News Service; and 
U. H. Furay, vice-president of the 
United Press Associations. 


Dr. James Melvin Lee, director of 
the school of Journalism of New 
York University, will lead the de- 
bate on the topic “Schools of Journ- 
alism”, with_other speakers includ- 
ign Roscoe C. E. Brown, of Colum- 
bia University; H. F. Harrington, 
of Northwestern. University, Chi- 
cago; and Nelson A. Crawford, of 
the University of Kansas, president 
of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 


On the subject of “Advertising” 


the debate will be opened by Sefior, 


Dr. Benjamin Silva Terrera, of the 
“Diario Nacional”, Bogota, Colom- 
bia, with other speakers to be an- 


nounced later. 


The debate on “Newspaper Or- 
ganization” will be led by Sefior Dr. 
Luis Miro Quesada, of “El Comer- 
cio’, Lima, Peru, with other speakers 
to be announced later.. 


Italy Shut Off! 


Telephone communication between 
Italy and the rest of Europe was 
abruptly severed early Monday 
morning. Parisian newspapers, 
which habitually receive their news 
from Rome by telephone, and cor- 
respondents at Paris of Italian 
newspaper, found themselves cut 
off without warning. 
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PUBLISHERS AND 
AGENCIES DENY 
MONOPOLY. 


Trade Body’s Charges 
Answered by Big 


Associations. 


The American Association of 
Newspaper Publishers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Associations last 
week denied the charges in the 
amended complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission that they were 
in a combination to control the field 
of national advertisihg in their 
answers to the amended complaint 
issued against them by the commis- 
sion. 

The practices complained of, they 
claimed, are of nearly 50 years 
standing and have the approval of 
newspaper publishers, advertisers 
and agencies. They asked that the 
case against them be dismissed, as- 
serting that the commission did not 
have jurisdiction in the matter un- 
der dispute. 


ing, they argued, concern personal 
service, and not commerce, and that 
consequently it does not come under 
the regulatory powers granted the 
commission. 


Snowden H. Summers Passes Away 
at Age of 51. 
Snowden H. Summers, formerly 


Evening Telegram and night mana- 
ger of the New York City News 
Association, died last week in bed 
in his sleep at his home, No. 115 
West 104th Street, New York, of 
heart disease. 

Mr. Summers left the City News 
Association to be managing editor 
of the Bulletin; after that news- 
paper’s collapse he joined a moving 
picture distributing agency. He is 
survived by his wife who was a 
fellow employee in the office of the 
City News Association when they 
were married twenty-six years ago. 
Mr. Summers was fifty-one years 


old. 


On His Own. 

Jones B. Frankel, formerly with 
the W. B. Ziff Co., publishers repre- 
sentatives of Chicago, for two years 
manager of the New York office of 
that organization, has opened his 
own advertising agency in Chicago. 
Percy James, formerly with S. 
White & Co., Beloit, Wis., is to be 


copy chief and Lester F. Johnson, © 


formerly with the Creative Studios 
of Chicago, is to be art director. 


Appointed Publisher. 


C. I. Putnam, formerly advertis- _ 


ing director of the Boston Ameri- 
can, who has been with the Hearst 
organization for a number of years, 
has been made publisher of the 
Washington Times and Herald. 


Made Advertising Manager. 
John A. Barron, formerly with 
the National Retail Clothier and the 
American Hatter, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 

Knox Hat Company, New York. 


The placing of national advertis- 


managing editor of the New York- 
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CHANGE IN POSTAL 
RATES IS 
URGED. 


Postmaster Makes Many 
Suggestions at 
Hearing. 


Recommendations of Postmaster 
General New for the revision of the 
new postal rates were read to the 
Special Joint Congressional Sub- 
committee appointed to consider the 
subject at the resumption of hear- 
ings March 30. 

The act of 1925 made certain 
changes in rates on second-class 
matter, including that applying to 
transient second-class, so called, that 
is, publications entered as second- 
class when sent by others than 
publishers or news agents. 

These are the publications sent 
by the public to friends, etc. The 
act increased the rates for such mat- 
ter, making them 2 cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction and for weights 
for matter exceeding 8 ounces the 
parcel post rates to apply. 

The Postmaster General did not 
recommend this rate, and points out 
that the increase is excessive and 
has reduced the mailings of this 
class of matter largely and the 
revenue of the Department accord- 
ingly. 

He therefore renews the recom- 
mendation made in November that 
the rate be fixed at 1 cent for each 
2 ounces, regardless of distance car- 
ried. 

Reduction of the rates on post 
cards and many other matters were 
also discussed by the Postmaster 
General. 


Plans Laid for May Meeting of 
Inland Press. 


“Public Utility Advertising,” 
“The Chain Stores in Relation with 
other Stores,” and “Comic Strips— 
Feature Stuff—From the Viewpoint 
of the Busines Office,” will be some 
of the subjects of papers and dis- 
cussion to be heard at the May 
meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association which will be held in 
Chicago on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 18 and 19. 

President William Southern, Jr., 
of Independence, Mo., is arranging 
a program of purely business topics 
to be handled by men from Inland 
newspapers. Business managers and 
those putting over successful news- 
paper enterprise will appear on the 
program. 

Other subjects to be discussed 
are: “The Kind of a Newspaper 
That Gets the Business,” “Value of 
the Sports Department to the Busi- 
ness Office,” “Newspaper Advertis- 
ing from the Buyer’s Standpoint,” 
“The Freedom of the Press,” “The 
Associated Press,” “The A. B. C.,” 
“The Press Congress of the World,” 
“How Much is a Farmer Worth to 
a Newspaper,” “Circulation—How 


“to Get it and How to Keep it,” 


“Post Office Rates and Regulations 
Which Touch Newspapers.” 


TP Rss IScA TULORe et FAkiy as 
OF NATIONS 


Journalism Is a Strong Factor in Creation of 
Goodj Will Among Citizens — Spreads 


Friendliness and Understanding 


By Epwin S. FRIENDLY 
‘Bus. Mgr., New York Sun, Broadcast Over WRNY 
It was Napoleon Bonaparte who defined the journalist as a “orumbler, 
a censurer, a giver of advice, a regent of sovereigns and a tutor of nations.” 


Of these characterizations the last perhaps is the truest. 


For how 


few of us in these days of strenuous business life, of the automobile, the 


radio, the motion picture and the niblick—find time to 


do any amount of 


reading or study beyond what we take from a representative newspaper. 


“A tutor of nations’”—that is a large order to fill. 


how it is being done. Just what 
does the press strive to inculcate 
into the millions who come to it for 
guidance and rule of conduct? 

In these United States journalism 
is the apostle of liberty. I will be 
bold enough to say that in their 
newspapers our people have a cham- 
pion of their rights and their free- 
dom equal to the Supreme Court. 
Journalism in this land has ever 
and will ever stand without com- 
promise for each and every man’s 
right to his religious convictions, 
for the right to peaceable assemb- 
lage, for equal opportunity for all 
in the pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness. 

Only in the last few weeks have 
we had proof of the steadfastness 
of our press to this principle. That 
proof was offered in the case of the 
Passaic mill strikers and their right 
to assemble and parade and peti- 
tion in a peaceful manner without 
molestation. The reporters from 
our radical newspapers and the re- 
porters from our conservative news- 
papers went over there and found 
that these rights were being denied 
or at least curtailed. Police clubs 
and bullying couldn’t cow these re- 
porters. They told the story and 
kept on telling it and in a very short 
time steps were under way to settle 
the strike which had been dragging 
along for months. 


Now tolerance is another great 
lesson which journalism teaches. 
This follows quite naturally - after 
liberty since the one kind begets 
the other. 


So let us consider 


STE RAE EET SE LG OI TT IIT 


Next comes justice. What a trib- 
ute does she owe to journalism? 
Let the answer come from the slave 
in the Congo, the Jew in Russia, 
from Cuba, from Ireland and from 
a thousand and one men and causes. 
There is no man so insignificant 
even to the condemned man at the 
foot of the gallows who cannot com- 
mand the press to see that justice 
is done him. 

I have spoken of liberty, of tol- 
erance and of justice. Now we come 
to something that is equal to any 
of these. And it is understanding. 
The free press, such as it is in this 
country, knows no_ boundaries, 
knows no sectionalism. In every 
city and every state it works for 
the glory of the nation and the com- 
mon good of all. 

Apvances Goop WILL 

The newspaper that advocates 
and adheres to truth and accuracy 
in every detail of its make-up not 
only advances good will among 
citizens but is an inspiration for 
right living among people who 
haven’t the time or the inclination 
for other reading. 

Comparatively few and far be- 
tween are the newspapers whose 
lookout is not the welfare of the 
whole community—from an unbi- 
ased, unprejudiced, conscientious 
standpoint of a better city and a 
better citizenry. 

Newspapers meet a very vital 
need in a Republic, in that they are 
ever vigilant and watchful of the 
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Announcement! 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


has moved its executive offices, 
including the editorial depart- 


RAIL PAY CASE 
OPPOSED. 


The Postmaster General 
Asks I. C. C. to Set 
Aside Order. 


The Postmaster General, in a mo- 
tion filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 29, 
asks the commission to set aside 
its order of March 17, which va- 
cated and set aside the previous 
order of March 5, denying the peti- 
tion of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for recon- 
sideration of and oral argument up- 
on its petition for leave to intervene 
in the railway mail pay case, in 
which the railroads are seeking an 
increase in the rates paid them for 
the transportation of United States 
mails. 

The motion, filed for the Post- 
master General by Joseph Stewart, 
special assistant, says in part: 

This is a special statutory pro- 
ceeding between the United States 
and the railroad common carriers 
handling mails, in which the United 
States in its governmental capacity 
represents all the people of the 
United States, and in which no 
other person or body of persons 
may be permitted to intervene over 
the objection of the United States. 

The business of collecting, han- 
dling and distributing the mails, as 
carried on by the United States 
Postal Service, has always been and 
still is conducted solely by the 
United States government. No citi- 
zen of the United States has any 
interest in the compensation paid to 
the railroads for the carriage of the 
United States mails, except that in- 
direct interest, shared in common 
with all other citizens of the United 
States, all of whom are adequately 
represented in this proceeding by 
the United States in its sovereign 
capacity. 


President Coolidge Does Not Bar 
Sugar Publicity. 


President Coolidge has no objec- 
tion to the publication of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission’s report on the 
sugar tariff, now the subject of a 
Congressional investigation, it was 
stated officially at the White House 
on March 30. 


The question was laid before the 
President’s spokesman as a result 
of a statement made by Thomas O. 
Marvin, chairman of the commis- 
sion, before the Senate committee 
that while the entire commission 
had voted to make the report pub- 
lic, the White House had held the 
matter up. 

In announcing that Mr. Coolidge 
entertained no desire for secrecy 
on the sugar report, the spokesman 
referred his interrogators to the 
statement isstied ‘by the White 
House late in: 1924 when the Presi- 
dent affirmed his intention of leav- 
ing the existing duty unchanged. 
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FOREIGN PRESS 
SCRIBES HOLD 
MEETING. 


French Ambassador Is 
Speaker Before 
Association. 


The part played by newspaper 
correspondents in preserving peace 
between nations was stressed Wed- 
nesday night by Senator Henry 
Berenger, French Ambassador to 
the United States, in an address at 
the eight annual dinner of the As- 
sociation of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. The Ambassador, who 
formerly was a journalist, said: 

“We who have worked a long 
time on the press and in politics 
know that truth and justice are 
great goddesses but most elusive 
ones. They delight in hiding them- 
selves behind the clouds of their 
Olympus. 

“Never have these humble truths 
appeared more important than to- 
day in the present relations between 
America and the other continents. 
Many occasions of misunderstand- 
ing or bitterness have arisen or are 
arising. The responsibility for dis- 
‘pelling these clouds and sweetening 
this bitterness is ours as journalists 
and diplomats. 

“Not only do you register all the 
vibrations of this great humanity, 
but you are also able to increase or 
disturb them. 

“The instruments of your sov- 


ereignty are the telegraph or the] 


telephone. News from you can 
make fortunes and empires rise and 
fall. But different news from you 
may encourage men and resusicitate 
nations. Your place, therefore, is 
exceptional, and your power un- 
paralleled. 

“Thank God you are animated by 
the spirit of peace which today 
moves on the surface of the world 
and inspires chancellories. You are 
the most reliable collaborators of 
this great and sincere international 
solidarity, the great champions of 
which are in this country Calvin 
Coolidge and in mine Aristide 
Briand.” 

Ambassador Berenger’s talk was 
preceded by singing of the “Mar- 
seillaise” by Leon Rothier, French 
_ basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Other speakers included A. Arbib- 
Costa of La Tribuna of Rome, re- 
tiring President of the association, 
and Dr. A. Moravski-Nawench, 
Polish correspondent, who was 
elected to succees Mr. Arbib-Costa. 

Officers re-elected were F. Doug- 
las Williams of Reuters, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Vice President; Sydney J. 
Clarke, London Daily Telegraph, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Harold 
Butcher, Liverpool Echo, Assistant 
Treasurer. Those elected to the 
Executive Committee were A. Ar- 
bib-Costa, A. Algara of El Uni- 
versal, of Mexico City; Percy S. 
Bullen, London Daily Telegraph; 
Mrs. Albert Boni of Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant; W. W. Davies 
of La Nacion, Buenos Ayres; Le- 
once Levy of Le Matin, Paris, and 
P. W. Wilson, British journalist. 


THE FourtTH ESTATE 


Corrections 


In our Newspaper Space Buyers’ Directory published Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1926, the following errors occurred :— 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
Washington, D. C. 
The grand total lineage for the WASHINGTON TIMES 
was recorded as 849,178 lines, whereas it should have been 
8,361,264 lines. 


SPOKANE PRESS 
Spokane, Wash. 
The SPOKANE PRESS was credited with 141,112 circula- 
tion, whereas it should have been 11,956 circulation. 


SPOKESMAN-REVIEW & CHRONICLE 
Spokane, Wash. 

The SPOKANE CHRONICLE listed as morning and evening 
papers should have been listed as evening papers only. 

The SPOKANE REVIEW listed as a Sunday paper should 
have been listed as morning and Sunday. 

The classified, local, national and grand total lineage figures 
which were published should have carried an explanatory note 
to the effect that they represented the combined lineage total 
for the SPOKESMAN-REVIEW & CHRONICLE. A star 
also should have been carried to indicate that the SPOKES- 
MAN REVIEW & CHRONICLE offers national advertisers 
merchandising cooperation. 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Unfortunately we failed to include details regarding the 
WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE, published daily and 
Sunday; Circulation A.B.C.; daily 90,358, Sunday 51,090. 
Minimum national advertising rate—daily 23c., Sunday 16c. 
Maximumdaily 30c., Sunday 23c. 

The WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE offers national 
advertisers merchandising cooperation; uses mats, censors all 
display advertising copy, censors advertising typography, cen- 
sors all classified advertising copy, limits percentage of adver- 
tising to preserve reader interest; also have supplied THE 
FOURTH ESTATE’S Statistical Service Department with sep- 
arate individual lineage records, local and national included, 
for the year ending December 31, 1925. They also indicate that 
they dominate in all total lineage records for 1925. 


DETROIT TIMES, 
Detroit, Mich. 
The DETROIT TIMES’ lineage totals for the year 1925 
should have been as follows: 
Local, 8,079,376 lines; National, 1,835,423 lines; Classified, 
1,728,571 lines; Grand Total 11,643,370 lines. 


WATERTOWN STANDARD 
Watertown, N.Y. 

In recording the WATERTOWN STANDARD, the lineage 
total figures were transposed. The classified lineage total 
should have been 562,464, and the auto lineage should have been 
106,470 instead of visa versa as it appeared in the Directory. 
The local lineage total of 354,438 lines and the grand total of 
3,575,572 lines was O.K. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD, 
Omaha, Neb. . 
The listing of the OMAHA WORLD-HERALD in our News- 


paper Space Buyers’ Directory through an error was listed as 
The Times. 


BINGHAMTON PRESS & LEADER, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

The advertising lineage records of the BINGHAMTON 
PRESS & LEADER unfortunately were transposed. They 
should have been as follows: 

Classified lineage, 1,650,802 lines; National lineage, 1,774,747 
lines; local display lineage 7,606,303 lines; Grand total lineage, 
11,031,852 lines. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AID TO MOVIE 
INDUSTRY. 


Will H. Hays Speaker 
Before Advertising 
Club. 


Will H. Hays, President of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, was the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at 
a luncheon given Wednesday by the 
Advertising Club of New York at 
their club house on Park Avenue. 
More than two hundred attended 
and listened to an address on mo- 
tion pictures and the advertising of 
them. 


In order to bring more forcibly 
to the attention of his hearers some 
of the wonderful things that are 
accomplished by motion pictures, 
Hays had arranged for the showing 
on the screen of “Life’s Greatest 
Thrills,” International Newsreel’s 
sensational picture of important 
news events of the last few years, 
which he characterized as “a won- 
derful example of how the news 
cameraman covers the world.” 


Among others at the speakers’ 
table with Mr. Hayes was Edgar B. 
Hatrick, vice president and general 
pened of International News- 
reel. 


“Newspapers have been of great 


; value to the motion picture indus- 


” 


try,’ said Hays. “They have sent 
to us some of our most capable 
workers. No less than 725 former 
newspaper men are engaged today 
in key positions of motion picture 
work. 


“Tt has been authoritatively stated 
that one cent is spent in advertising 
to sell every motion picture theatre 
ticket. If that is true, we reach this 
estimate: Six billion, seven hun- 
dred and sixty million persons in 
this country attend motion picture 
theatres a year. If one cent is spent 
on advertising for each admission, 
the total is $67,600,000 a year that 
we are spending with advertising 
men. Some say that $100,000,000 is 
nearer the correct figure. 


“Through the motion picture we 
are bettering living conditions 
everywhere, especially in the small 
towns. No longer does the girl in 
Sullivan, Indiana, guess as to what 
the styles are going to be in three 
months. She knows—because she 
sees them on the screen. 


“As an example of the news-gath- 
ering ability of the motion picture, 
I have here a picture called ‘Life’s 
Greatest Thrills, selections of im- 
portant scenes from International 
Newsreels of the last few years. It 
is a wonderful example of how the 
news cameraman covers the world. 
No matter what happens, or how it 
happens, he is there. The picture 
speaks for itself. I know you will 
join me in thanking International 
Newsreel for ‘Life’s Greatest 


/ Thrills.’ ” 


¥ 
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D. W. STEVICK THE 
CREATOR OF A 
SENSATION. 


Texarkana Changes a 
Surprise in Press 
Circles. 


D. W. Stevick, who recently an- 
nounced the purchase of Texark- 
ana’s three newspapers—the Daily 
Texarkanian, Texarkana Journal 
and the morning Four States Press, 
created a sensation in Northern 
Texas and Arkansas newspaper cir- 
cles, when unannounced he sus- 
pended both of the evening papers 
and changed the name of the Four 
States Press to the Texarkana Ga- 
zette. 

Mr. Stevick announced at the 
same time that for the presetnt he 
and his organization, a portion of 
which he brought from his Cham- 
paign, Ill., News Gazette, will con- 
centrate on the morning paper, and 
that later, when the city grows large 
enough, he will resume publication 
of an evening paper. 

Mr. Stevick, who has had a re- 
markable career as publisher of the 
Champaign paper, gave an exhibi- 
tion of dynamic energy on the oc- 
casion of the publication of the first 
issue of the Texarkana Gazette. 
He had completed the final details 
and taken over the Daily Texar- 
kanian on the morning of March 6. 
Publication was suspended imme- 
diately. The deal for the Four 
States Press and the Journal, how- 
ever, hung fire until 6 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Immediately Mr. Stevick’s force 
started out obtaining advertisements 
for the first issue of the new paper. 
Between that hour and 4 o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th, 4,000 inches 
of advertising was handled and the 
completed paper run off in time, 
which he believes is a record for 
elapsed time in issuing a 36-page 
paper in a city the size of Texarka- 
na, if not for the larger cities. 

Mr. Stevick came to Texarkana 
virtually unannounced and _ little 
known to the general public, at least, 
although Mrs. Stevick is a native of 
Texarkana, and closed the transac- 
tions for the three newspapers in 
twenty-nine hours. 

From the day he closed the tenta- 
tive details of a deal for the Daily 
Texarkanian, he was welcomed by 
Texarkanians and when he made his 
startling move on March 7, he 
seemingly hit the public fancy. He 
had been warmly welcomed before; 
the welcome grew even warmer. 
Scores of business men and leading 
citizens sent in their greetings and 
warm approval of his move in con- 
solidating the newspapers which had 
been engaged in “old time” grudge 
fights, and the general comment on 
the street and in hotel lobbies was 
most favorable. 

Mr. Stevick, according to his an- 
nounced plans, hopes to “duplicate 
his feat at Champaign by extending 
the trading radius of Texarkana 
through the medium of the new 
newspaper.” Through choosing the 
morning publication hour, he ex- 


Where 
the Skyline 


Changes Onernighi\\, | 


—surely the market 


tention. 


Important also is the fact that 


The Miami Herald 


is obviously the 
advertising medium of 


repre- 
sented justifies special at- 


preferred 
the 


nr 


_ producers and sales agents of 
builders’ materials and supplies. 


Last year’s comparative figures in this classification 


show: 


THE MIAMI HERALD: - 349,986 Lines 


Second Paper: - 


270,193. Lines 


hy, Miami Herald 


‘*Florida’s Most Important Newspaper”’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


NEW YORK 


GHIcAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


George M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


pects to “reach the rural readers 
early in the day, thus enabling them 
to get the latest business news early 
enough to aid them in their plans 
for the day.” 

Probable additions to the news 
service of the Texarkana Gazette 
have been forecast by Mr. Stevick, 
but at this time he said he is not 
prepared to make known just what 
he will do. 

With the consolidation of the 
three Texarkana newspapers, Mr. 
Stevick will own one of the largest 
newspapers in Texas and Arkansas. 


Former Foreman of the New York 
Times Composing Room Dies. 
Asa M. Jenkins, well known in 

printing circles and for more than 

ten years foreman of the composing 
room of the New York Times, died 

Wednesday at the home of his 

daughter, Mrs. J. B. Tiffany, with 

whom he lived at Colonia, N. J., 

near Rahway. He was 60 years old. 


Mr. Jenkins was born in Winan- 
ac, Ind. He worked in all parts 
of the country at his craft. Before 
coming to the Times he was forman 
of the composing rooms of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and of 
the Chattanooga Times. Mr. Jen- 
kins left the New York Times al- 
most eight years ago. His health 
was poor and he gave up active 
work. 


Presto! 


Just to see how rapidly a tree 
could be transformed into a news- 
paper, three trees in the neighbor- 
hood of a German paper mill were 
cut down at 7:35 A. M. The trees 
were swiftly barked and pulped and 
a roll of paper was ready at 9:34 
to be rushed to the nearest news- 
paper plant, where the presses be- 
gan printing at once. By 10 o’clock 
exactly the newsboys were crying 


| the paper in the street. 


THE MAKING OF 
A CAPITOL 
SCRIBE. 


How Elisha J. Edwards 
Became Washington 
Correspondent. 


One of journalism’s fortunates he 
was. In his New York start “he 
worked with Dana on the New 
York Sun,” runs an article in the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Young and ambitious, waiting and 
hoping for advancement—on the 
$15 pay roll that for new arrivals 
on the Sun in those days had no 
exceptions—Jay Edwards was the 
only reporter discoverable when 
one midnight Mr. Dana personally 
appeared. The country was in the 
grips of the electoral commission 
sensation, dispute over whether 
Rutherford B. Hayes or Samuel J. 
Tilden was entitled to the Presi- 
dency—and somebody had brought 
to the Sun a rumor that such a 
stalwart as Charles Francis Adams 
was aroused to indignation over 
procedures of the politicians of his 
party—was even declaring to close 
friends that there was no doubt of 
the Democratic candidate’s title to 
the office. 


Somebody must be sent to Boston 
forthwith to seek verification—some 
skillful, resourceful member of the 
staff, for of course an Adams was 
not to be expected to stand waiting 
to be accosted and examined. 


But Mr. Dana found himself 
without choice. “Iwas the New 
Haven lad or a day’s delay—and 
Edwards, hurrying, caught a day- 
break freight express. In not much 
over a dozen hours he was back. 


“Well?” demanded Dana. 

“I saw: him.? 

“And will he make a statement to 
the Sun?” 

“There is no statement to make, 
he says. Told me to say to you— 
with his compliments.” 

“Humph”—or something thistlier 
—responded Dana. 


“T asked him why,” along went 
insistent reporter, as chief, mani- 
festly disgusted, turned away. 


“T asked him why. And he told 


” 


me, 
“Yes—why?” editor, 
downcast, patiently polite. 


“General Hayes takes the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Adams says—and he 
says, sir, that you can say for him 
—Hayes takes the Presidency with 
the stamp of fraud upon his brow.” 

For months on months hencefor- 
ward, at the top of a front-page col- 
umn of the New York Sun the por- 
trait of Mr. Hayes was erected— 
challengingly across its forehead 
the branding Adams _= syllable, 
plicatidas 

Elisha Jay Edwards was proba- 
tioner no further. 

“The Sun appoints you Washing- 
ton correspondent,” said Charles A. 
Dana. In the working newspaper 
world that was knighthood. 


though 
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GENE FOWLER IS 
GOTHAM’S BEST 
LIKED SCRIBE. 


Newspaper Man Just 
Oozes Cheer and 
Humor. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 

There are some men whose per- 
sonality is so engaging, and who 
are so full of ready wit, that every 
moment with them is an adventure. 
In the brief half-hour that I spent 
with him, I became convinced that 
Gene Fowler belongs in that class. 

Gene Fowler is known to news: 
paper men the country over, and 
justly so. His remarkable repor- 
torial feats and his extraordinary 
work as managing editor of the 
New York American, his brilliance 
as an after-dinner speaker and his 
many notable achievements when 
president of the Newspaper Club of 
New York, have endeared him to 
the newspaper fraternity. 


BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 
Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


The American Birotadruck 
matrice press and process is 
a hydraulic direct pressure 
matrice moulding press and 
process—definite in all its 
functions moulding a _ per- 
fect die cut and embossed 
mat ready for the casting 
box without loss of time. 
Mo more crushed type or 
blurred pages. 

Any desired pressure may 
be obtained without injury 
to type or illustrations. 
Under the Birotadruck pro- 
cess half tone illustrations 
are embossed and the mat- 
rice die sunk simultaneously 
with the moulding operation. 

There are no changes nec- 
essary on presses, stereo or 
other equipment. The Biro- 
tadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of 
Matrice Rolling machines 
and adds refinements and 
features not heretofore avail- 
able. 

Hither wet or dry mats may 
be used with full success. 


Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New 
York Herald - Tribune, 
Boston Globe, Dallas 
News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
other metropolitan news- 
papers. 


For sample of pages pro- 
duced under actual work- 
ing conditions and other 
information, address 


AMERICAN 
BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 
120 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GENE FOWLER. 
ee 


When I spoke to him, he solemnly 
assured me that his true talents lay 
in the grocery business! 

He was busily engaged reading 
letters when I broke in on him at 
the offices of the King Features 
Syndicate, with which he is now 
associated. 

“Nothing but advertisements and 
requests for contributions to various 
funds,” he laughed. 

In the course of our conversation 
it developed that Gene Fowler was 
born in 1891, in Denver, at Muller’s 
Mill Ditch. He was born near the 
place where Martin Dunn, now 
night city editor of the New York 
American, also first saw the light. 
Not far away, Douglas Fairbanks 
came into being. 

As a child he “just moped 
around” Denver, finally entering 
school and clerking in a grocery 
store after hours. He also served 
for a while as a printer’s devil and 
worked for a day in a taxidermist’s 
shop. 

“The grocery trade is really what 
I,.am- best at, he says. “I Haye 
always been a grocer at heart.” 

He took a fling at the laundry 
business while at the University of 
Colorado, he says, but made no 
brilliant success at that. He col- 
lected laundry but no money! 

He tried other jobs but found 
again and again that his true place 
was behind the counter of a groc- 
ery. 
“When did you first think of the 
newspaper business?” I asked. 

“T haven't thought of it yet,” he 
laughed. 

Be that as it may, he joined the 
Denver Republican 14 years ago and 
since then has treaded a path of 
noteworthy accomplishment. He 
does not remember his first story, 
because it was never printed. 

“When did the East claim you?” 
I questioned. 

“Tt never did!’ was his retort. 
“However, my first trip East was 
made in company with a corpse. I 
had an undertaker friend who was 
shipping a corpse here and as it was 
necessary for him to buy two rail- 
road tickets he gave me one of 
them. 

“T floated around New York and 


then went home. Later 1 was in- 
yited to New York to join the New 
York American as a sporting writer. 
I did all kinds of things on the 


American and eventually became 
managing editor.” 
For a time Fowler was sports 


editor of the New York Mirror. 

“The newspaper game is wonder- 
ful,” he says. “I’ve never had such 
a good rest.” 

He is married and has three chil- 
dren, two boys and one girl. Asked 
what was his hobby, he answered: 
“Just resting.” 

He is a commuter and is known 
as the Sage of Kew Gardens, Long 
Island. 

“To what do you attribute your 


rapid rise in the profesion?” I 
asked. 

He smiled at the conventional 
question. 


“T am tired of reading platitudes 
that people give.as their reasons for 
success. My own success is based 
on my ability to sit down at the 
first opportunity and to remain in- 
active as long as possible!” 


Seek Local Newspaper Features That 
Perform Public Service. 


The Department of Journalism at 
Syracuse University is endeavoring 
to find oustanding examples of local 
newspaper features that perform 
some public service among the daily 
and weekly newspapers in the 
United States. Departments of 
journalism in each state are asked 
to send in the names of newspapers 
performing such public service, to- 
gether with any descriptive data or 
clippings to illustrate the service ac- 
complished. 

Newspapers themselves have been 
solicited for public service data in 
every state, by Professor J. S. Sim- 
mons, head of the department. The 
Wisconsin Press Association con- 
ducted a recent contest in this re- 
spect and Professor W. G. Bleyer 
acted as one of the judges. Three 
New York State Press Associations 
were recently appealed to by Pro- 
fessor Simmons with the result that 
many good examples are being re- 
ceived for the information of mem- 
bers as well as students entering 
journalism. 
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OF SELLING 
WANT ADS. 


Salesmanship Offers and 
Demands a Great 
Deal. 


By C. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Classified Adv. Mgr. of the 
Cleveland Press. 

Be a salesman, but be a good one, 
when you are out to sell classified 
advertising space. Master your 
work and master yourself. 

There is no field of human en- 
deavor that offers so much to the 
individual as salesmanship, nor 1s 
there any that demands so much 
from him. 

It is the kind of work that makes 
strong and stalwart men, that calls 
for meeting and overcoming obsta- 
cles, problems and difficulties. That's 
what salesmanship is. F 

It requires and develops initia- 
tive, confidence and a genuine ca- 
pacity for assuming responsibility. 
It calls for vision and imagination. 
It calls for a clear mind and for 
quick thinking. 

It calls for health and strength, 
for courage, for cheerfulness and 
smiles. It calls for the best there 
is in American life and living. 

It calls for convictions, for truth, 
for upbuilding. It calls for the out- 
standing things in life. 

The strength and success of every 
good sales organization is largely 
in its man power, and in it collec- 
tively rather than individually. 

The day of the star salesman is 
past and gone. The secret in sales 
work today lies in more production 
from every man, not in a super- 
production from a few. 

To his employer each salesman is 
a replaceable unit. To himself the 
salesman is all—everything. Of 
course, the salesman who. loafs on 
the job injures his boss and his firm, 
but he injures nobody so much as 
himself. 

On the other hand the salesman 
who diligently pursues his work 
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THE FourtH ESTATE 


EDITORIAL PAGE 
AS VITAL AS 
EVER! 


Draws Interest Where a 
Radio Talk Does 
Not. 


By Paut M. WILpRICK 
Those who are wont to bemoan 
the passing of the one-time impor- 
tance of the editorial page, and es- 
pecially the editorial itself, can well 


pause to wonder at the experience | 


of the Elmira, N. Y., Star-Gazette. 

Recently George S. Crandall, edi- 
ter of the Star-Gazette, hatched up 
the idea of appealing direct to the 
paper’s readers for hints on what 
was and what wasn’t wanted in 
“their newspaper.” Elmira, like most 
present-day cities, is full to_over- 
flowing with radio fans. So Editor 
Crandall hied himself to the local 
broadcasting station and proceeded 
to tell the world that the Star-Ga- 
zette was wide open for criticisms 
and suggestions which would tend 
to improve its policy of presenting 
its news, features, etc. 

The days went by. The hoped- 
for expressions of opinion failed to 
materialize. Not yet convinced that 
his publication had reached the state 
where it met with united approval, 
Editor Crandall again made known 
his wants, this time via the medium 
of the day’s leading editorial. And 
this time he got results. 

The value of these results in im- 
proving the Star-Gazette will prob- 
ably, due to the wide difference of 
opinion, be of little consequence. 
One reader declared, “Petey Dink is 
‘much better than Treasure Island” ; 
one other reader said, “Treasure 
Island is so much better than silly 
Petey Dink.” And so it went. 

Crime news—the big question of 
present-day journalism, was treated 
with fully as great a variance as 
were the other replies to topics in 


- the questionary editorial. The Star- 


Gazette asked: “Do you think we 
play up crime news too much”? 
One reader, speaking for the en- 
tire family, stated that “we are 
agreed that too much crime news is 
printed and too much headline given 
over to it. It might better be a 
bold-faced front-page headline 
when one of our local officers makes 
a daring capture than to ‘play up’ 
the killing of ‘Dutch’ Anderson in 
as big a type as President Coolidge 
would receive were he to suddenly 
drop out.” (The Star-Gazette in- 
serted a word of explanation in 
which it was declared that the An- 
derson death was about the only 
telegraph news happening that was 
important enough to carry a stream- 
er line.) 
But the “kick” on crime news was 
«far from a unanimous complaint. 
One reply read as follows: “You 
ask us if you ‘play up’ crime news 
too much. No! If crime is com- 
mitted, tell us about it. That is 
what we buy the paper for—news.” 
The crossword puzzle bugaboo al- 
so came in for considerable dissen- 
sion. 
_ If the number of replies in this 
instance can be taken as a true 


‘ to aid in mobilizing its resources. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 
The Armerican Telephone « Tdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
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Telephone Preparedness 


NINE years ago, when this nation was preparing for war, it 
found the Bell Telephone System ready for service at home 
and abroad. The war found the Bell System prepared. From 
its technical forces so needful to meet our war-time activities 
in this country, fourteen battalions were organized to carry to 
the front the highest developments of the telephone art. No 
other nation had so complete a system of communication 
No other nation was 
able to put into the field a military communication system of 
equal effectiveness. 


Fifty years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the world a new art. He had the vision 
of a nation-wide telephone system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one another as if face to face. 
He foresaw a usefulness for the telephone which could not be 
achieved without innumerable developments, inventions and 
improvements, to him unknown. But not even he foresaw the 
marvelous applications of telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency which is possible only when 
there is instant exchange of complete information. 


Since the completion of its.service in time of war, the Bell 
System has devoted itself to the extension of the telephone 
art as one of the great agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORe 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


indicator, the editorial columns are 
much more popular in the rural dis- 
tricts than elsewhere. But little dis- 
crimination was shown as to sex. 
Probably more men actually put the 
answers into writing, yet invariably 
they would make reference to “we” 


' or “wife and I.” 


The Star-Gazette declares that out 
of the many words of advise re- 
ceived that there were at least three 
of which will be acted upon. First, 
more household news will be of- 
fered; second, more space will be 
given over to automobiles; third, 
readers will be given more detailed 
information on the proper using of 
coal substitutes. 


Hearst Papers for Beer. 
Following a poll on prohibition 
by the Hearst newspapers and news- 
papers cooperating with them, the 
New York American in an editorial 
published Friday morning came out 
definitely for modification of the 
Volstead law to license the manu- 
facture of light wines and beer for 

sale in Federal dispensaries. 


Joins Picard-Sohn. 

J. L. del Cardavre, formerly 
with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, is 
now on the copy staff of Picard- 
Sohn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


EE | 


Editorial Suggests That Steps Be 

Taken to Stop All Thought! 
In the shadow of the classic Har- 
vard elms the police, acting on the 
complaint of the Watch and Ward 
Society of Boston, have descended 
in grim determination upon the 
news-stands to order the April num- 
ber of the American Mercury with- 
drawn from sale and to arrest one 
degenerate mortal who was shame- 
less enough to offer such a wicked 
periodical for sale among the shel- 
tered boys of Harvard and the de- 
mtre maidens of Radcliffe, says an 
editorial in the New York Evening 
World. 

To the hardened people of this 
bad town this may all seem strange, 
but it should be remembered that 
in Massachusetts they recently ar- 
rested and tried a man for the 
crime of saying there is no God. 

The special offense of Mr. Menc- 
ken’s magazine is the publication of 
an article advancing the thought 
that the ministers’ preaching against 
immorality does more harm than 
good, by indirectly suggesting sin- 
fulness to the congregation. Any 
one can see that such thoughts must 
not be tolerated in America. If 
some way could be found to sup- 
press all thought it would be well. 

A good way to work toward that 
heavenly state would be to scrap the 
printing press. More than a century 
ago a Massachusetts minister ex- 
pressed his horror on finding that 
members of his congregation read 
the papers—“full of all the works 
of the devil.” And his tribe still 
walks beneath the Cambridge elms. 


Moffet Joins Graphic. 

Harry A. Ahern, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Evening 
Graphic, announces the appointment 
of W. E.' Moffett as advertising 
manager of the Evening Graphic’s 
national advertising department. 
Mr. Moffett needs no introduction 
to the national field as he has gained 
a reputation among national adver- 
tisers and is well known from coast 
to coast, 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK= LONDON 
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PRIZES NOT ENOUGH 
TO MAKE A CONTEST 


Competitions Must Have Strong Appeal and 
Present Interesting Diversion or They Will 
Fail Despite Awards Offered 


By JosepH A. HUMPHREYS, Jie 
Promotion Manager, Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. 


(Eleventh of a Series of Artt 


cles on News Promotion.) 


How should prizes be gauged for news promotion contests? 

That’s a question apparently answered simply—the prize should be in 
keeping with the merit of the contest, the amount of reader-interest it will 
attract, particularly new reader interest, and the size and character of 


prizes the particular paper is in the ha 


But do they? 
Not always. 

As a matter of fact I have lately 
run over the details of several con- 
tests in which prizes were either 
wholly inadequate or overdone. One 
is about as bad as the other. And, 
too, the number of contests in which 
merchants are invited or allowed to 
directly participate and benefit sim- 
ply through making a donation of a 
cheap prize is astoundingly large. 

The last is perhaps the greatest 
defect found in many promotion 
contests. Publishers seem all too 
ready to share laurels with their 
local merchants in putting on pro- 
motion work. News promotion 
work has but one aim—securing 
reader-interest and circulation for 
the newspaper. The newspaper 
foots the bill in all cases. It is 
much better that it therefore secures 
all the benefits. Promotion work 
is not meant to sell goods for the 
local clothier, shoe merchant or 
jeweler. 

T can recall during the last year 
seeing at least a dozen such con- 
tests in which the sponsoring news- 
_ paper secured only a fraction of the 

benefits because it allowed mer- 
chants to donate prizes. That meant 
page one publicity daily over a 
period of several weeks for the 
merchants. The prizes were not 
worth, in money, the white space the 
publisher had given the contest. 
For perhaps $100 the publisher, in 
at least one instance I recall, divided 
honors with four or five firms and 
lost the opportunity to cash in on 
good-will, the only thing he could 
secure from his stunt. 

Publishers, too, many times be- 
lieve merchants are doing them a 
distinct favor in making such dona- 
tions. When in an Atlantic Coast 
city several years ago I had a prac- 
tical test of just what obligation is 
due the publisher or the merchant. 
When about to launch a promotion 
stunt I was advised by the business 
manager that such-and-such firms 
were “always good for prizes; that 
they were very nice about helping 
in that way.” 

I decided to eliminate merchants’ 
prizes and let the paper reap the 
whole of the benefit or the grief. 
So we gave cash. No sooner had 
the announcement of cash prizes 
been made than these same mer- 
chants loudly complained that they 
wished to cut in on the contest, as 
they had in all former competitions. 


bit of awarding. 


SP Sa A TS 


It was an easy matter to figure just 
how great a “favor” they had done 
the paper in former years by giving 
prizes, bought at wholesale prices. 
Winners were supposed, of course, 
to be equally under obligation to 
the merchant and to the paper. In 


reality, they received nothing from 
the paper, and promptly forgot 
which paper put on the contest. 
But they remembered which mer- 
chant gave a suit of clothing. 
That’s the effect of allowing mer- 
chants a “free ride.” 

There are numerous instances, 
too, of the prize-list being overdone. 
Prizes will not make a contest. The 
contest must have the same merit 
a news story or feature has in order 
to pull. Not many moons ago I 
ran a jingle contest with a $5 daily 
prize. Response was disappointing- 
iy ‘small: Asan experiment, I 
doubled the award. The increase 
was noticeable for a week, then fell 
off again. The contest was simply 
a flop and couldn’t be bolstered by 
prizes. Five dollars was sufficient, 
in the first place, had the contest 
been popular. 

During a heated fight, in an east- 
ern city, on a street railway fran- 
chise increasing the carfare to seven 
cents, in which the public was vital- 
ly interested, I ran a small jingle 
contest daily and offered seven 


cents for every one published. One 
girl was kept busy for three weeks 
sorting and judging, and every mail 


(Continued on 22nd Page) 


School In 


Church 
Advertising 


—Don t fail to attend— 


Eminent men will discuss church advertising 


methods at the departmental sessions of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs convention in Philadel- 


phia, June 19-24, 1926. 


One advertising expert will demonstrate and 
explain actual samples of church advertising copy. 


Time has been set aside, also, for an open forum 
when there will be opportunity for questions and 


answers. 


Make your reservations early! 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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FAMOUS WIT IS 
DEAD AT AGE 
OF 82. 


B. B. Vallentine Was 
Noted Figure In 
Literary World. 


Benjamin Benton Vallentine, one 
of the founders and first editor of 
Puck and a distinguished figure in 
literary and dramatic circles here 
and in England, died Tuesday at 
Bellevue Hospital. He was eighty- 
two years old. 

Only a few weeks ago a group of 
eminent artists, members of the 
Lotos Club, of which he had been 
a member forty-five years, planned 
a testimonial celebration in his 
honor, to be held at the Plymouth 
Theatre Sunday evening, March 21. 
Mr. Vallentine’s illness postponed 
the performance, then scheduled for 
April 11. 


Mr. Vallentine was best known as 


“Lord Fitznoodle,’ under which 
name he wrote in Puck and in New 


York newspapers during more re-— 


cent years. He wrote several plays: 
“Ritznoodle,” “A Southern Ro- 
mance,” “In Paradise,’ @ Pitz 
New York,” “The Locksmith in 
Paris,’ and “The King) one@ie 
World.” He contributed regularly 
in recent years to the editorial page 
of the New York World. 


Mr. Vallentine was born in Lon- 
don in 1843. He studied law. He 
spent several years traveling and 
lived in Australia a short time, en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
returned to England and there be- 
gan his association with Puck. He 
came to New York in 1871, matricu- 
lated in the Law Department at 
New York University and was man- 
aging editor of Irving Bacheller’s 
newspaper syndicate from 1886-8. 
He was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Herald and its dramatic 
critic from 1891-8. After a year 
writing his “Fitznoodle” articles for 
the New York American, he entered 
the Municipal Government as a 
clerk in the Finance Department. 
In his spare time he continued his 
writing and assisted in the produc- 
tion of his plays. 

Mr. Vallentine was unmarried and 
lived for many years at No. 56 West 
82nd Street, New York. 


“Clean Books” Bill Again Brought 
to Defeat. 


Without a record vote the Assem- 
bly Codes Cominittee killed on 
Tuesday the Kennedy-Garnjest so- 
called “Clean Books” Bill. This bill 
has bobbed up at Albany for several 
years and would restrict the publi- 
cation of anything that a Judge 
might decide was salacious or im- 
proper without giving the publisher 
the right to prove by the context 
that the publication was not inde- 
cent in itself. 

The bill formerly had the backing 
of powerful influences and was op- 
posed by the book, periodical and 
newspaper publishers. 
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“What about 
Sally ?” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a_ para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “Sus folks” 


feature appearing 
1n print 


6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SELLING. 


(Continued from Eighth Page) 


makes new accomplishments. daily. 
These in turn fit him for still great- 
er tasks from day to day, for the 
more a man does the more he is 
able to do. 

Nobody has done so much toward 
giving us the modern conveniences 
and all of the things we enjoy today 
as the salesman. 

Of course, science, invention and 
discovery have done their share. 
But what would the greatest im- 
provement in the whole world 
amount to without someone to ex- 
ploit it—to sell it? 

There is no kind of work more 
worthy, more dignified, or more 
beneficial to humanity than sales- 
manship. In the development of 
classified advertising we find a won- 
derful application of this principle. 


In New Post. 


Ce Umlauff, for the last nine 
years in various capacities with the 


, Federal Advertising Agency of New 


York, is now with the plan depart- 
ment of the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company of New York. 
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FROM OLD ENGLAND! 


If you require any Articles, Reports, 
or Statistics concerning the U. K. and 
Europe, write to THOMAS J. STOB.- 
ART, Trade Journalist, 316 Ivydale Rd., 
London, S. E. 15, England. 
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The Syndicate Man 


Tue Contact Pornt oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL ForCES 2F THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD. 


Last week was the most eventful 
of all weeks for the famous Milt 
Gross, New York Sunday World 
writer and cartoonist of the New 
York Evening World, whose work 
is distributed by the World Syndi- 
cate. 

First of all, his book, Nize Baby, 
was published under the aegis of 
the George H. Doran Company. 
This compilation of sketches in 
Yiddish dialect is already receiving 
favorable comment from all quar- 
ters. 

And then—even more important— 
the humorist is puffed up with pride 
over a more intimate matter. Last 
Sunday the stork brought a healthy 
seven-pound boy to his wife at Dr. 
Bruskin’s Sanitarium. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gross have another 
little boy, four and a half years old. 


What About Sally?—the daily 
feature based on the problems of 
the modern girl and her mother— 
wilk be published in the metropolitan 
area by the New York Evening 
Journal. Our leading newspapers 
in the United States and Canada 
will also publish What About Sal- 
ly? which is being prepared for re- 
lease through King Features Syn- 
dicate of New York City. A nim- 
ble-witted flapper’s letters to her 
chum and extracts from the diary 
of the former’s mother constitute 
the warp and woof of this new 
feature. 


Port of Paradise, by Alberta S. 
Eagan, a novel of current life that 
is arousing widespread comment, is. 
ready for newspaper serial release 
through King Feature Syndicate of 
New York City. Among its high 
lights are vivid pen pictures of 
American night club life, that phase 
of post bellum gayety imported 
originally from Paris and London 
and intensified in the entertainment 
centers of the United States. 


For the Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 7-13, King Fea- 
tures Syndicate will have headquar- 
ters at the New Willard Hotel with 
John A. Brogan, Jr., in charge. In- 
ternational Feature Service, News- 
paper Feature Service, Star Ad- 
craft, Premier Syndicate, Interna- 
tional News Service and Universal 
Service will also have their head- 
quarters at the New Willard. 


Joins New Yorker. 


The latest addition to the staff of 
the New Yorker, the fascinating 
Gotham weekly which numbers many 
prominent newspaper men among 
its contributors, is Donald Lawder, 
formerly western manager of Harp- 
er’s Bazar and for three years in 
the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, who joins the adver- 
tising department. He is in charge 
of automobile advertising, both east 
and west, and is handling national 
accounts in New York City and 

tate, 


The Youngest Successful Newspaper 
Publisher in America. 

Watsonville, Cal., claims the 
youngest successful newspaper pub- 
lisher in the United States in Bruce 
Forester, a 14-year-old orphan, edi- 
tor, owner and manager of the 
Watsonville Herald, a weekly tab- 
loid publication. 

Bruce became interested in news- 
paper work while living with his 
aunt, Mrs. Mollie Forester, a lino- 
type operator on the mechanical 
staff of the Watsonville Evening 
Parajonian. He acquired a small 
job printing press and a few fonts 
of type and launched the Herald 
over a year ago. The publication 
has flourished in a little over a 
year’s time and grown from its 
original size of two 8 x 11 inch 
pages to a twelve page paper of the 
same page size. Bruce boasts of a 
paid subscription list of nearly 200. 

This youngster, who also goes to 
school and graduates from gram- 
mar school this spring, solicits his 
own advertising, collects his own 
bills and writes his own editorials 
and local news items. He sets most 
of his type by hand, running the 
paper off page by page on his small 
press. 


T. P. O'Connor Ranks High As a 
Journalist. 

te P. .©O’Connor,. “fathes#ome che 
house of commons,” also is father 
of the corps of American newspaper 
corespondents in London. At one 
time or another he has been of the 
staffs of many of the American 
journals represented in the British 
capitol long before the present day 
correspondents in London. 

“Tay Pay” drew upon his remark- 
able memory for many stories of 
his 55 years as a London journalist 
at a recent luncheon of the corre- 
spondents’ association, London, at 
which he was the guest of honor. 
At 77 he is known to his colleagues 
as the world’s champion obituary 
writer and as a regular contributor 
to London papers, aside from his 
work in parliament. Nobody of 
importance can die anywhere with- 
out “Tay-Pay” penning a kindly 
column. 


Veteran New York Times Man Dies 
at Age of 78. 

Alfred D. Martin, a proofreader 
on the New York Times for forty- 
four years, died Thursday morning 
at his home in Brooklyn, following 
an attack of acute Bright’s disease. 
He was 78 years old. He was at 
his desk as usual until a week ago 
Thursday. He is survived by his 
wife, S. Ella Pitts Martin; five 
daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Julia 
Lowe, is a missionary in China; a 
brother and three sisters. Services 
will be held at the home at 8 o’clock 
this evening. 

Mr. Martin first worked in the 
composing room of Bible House, 
where his father had been superin- 
tendent for more than thirty-eight 
years. He next entered the com- 
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COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
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International 
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First Get It RIGHT” 
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SNDIANA POLISIN 


posing room of Frank Leslie’s or- 
ganization, coming to the Times on 
Oct. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Martin may be called one of 
the pioneers of baseball. As a boy 
of nine, in 1857, he began playing 
the game that developed into the 
national pastime. The first regular 
nine he played on was the Junior 
Club Unknowns, which was con- 
tinuously victorious until it en- 
countered a noted slow-ball pitcher 
of that day. In 1866 he joined the 
Unions of Morrisania, which de- 
feated all rivals the next year, in- 
cluding the Athletics of Philadel- 
phia. This team toured the Middle 
West in 1868 and won consecutive 
games, the last from the famous 
Cincinnati Red Stockings. 


Returning to Joerns. 

David D. Cooke, who was one of 
the organizers of the agency twelve 
years ago, when it was known as 
Cooke & Joerns, will return to the 
Arnold Joerns Agency as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the copy and idea 
departments on April 5. For ten 
years he has been with the George 
L. Dyer Co., recently as an associate 
partner. 
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O’DONNELL WAS A 


MAN OF MANY 
FRIENDS. 


His Former Managing 


Editor Pays Him 
A Tribute. 


(The following beautiful trib- 

ute to the late Hon. James F 
O’Donnell, former publisher of 
the Bloomington, IIl., Bulletin, 
was sent to THE FourtH Es- 
TaTE by Harry Miller, formerly 
associated with him on that pa- 
per as managing editor. We 
are very glad indeed to be able 
to print Mr. Miller's view of his 
former chief.) 

Friends, friends, friends! This 
man O’Donnell had the greatest ca- 
pacity for making friends of any 
man 1 have ever known or hope to 
meet. Every man and woman who 
came near him counted him as a 
friend from that moment on. He 
never passed a boy or girl but what 
by word or act he made a friendly 
place for himself in the youthful 
heart. He might as well have 
walked bareheaded in the street, so 
often was he called on to doff his 
hat in answer to friendly greetings. 

Perhaps his genius for making 
friends was most apparent in the 
fields of religion and politics, man- 
kind’s two sources of bitterest 
strife. Of the Catholic faith him- 
self, he counted friends by the hun- 
dreds in every sect of Christianity, 
Jewry, and beyond. A sincere be- 
liever in the stabilizing influence of 
the church on civilization, he never 
had a word of censure for him 
without the portals of organized re- 
ligion. The colored race lost a pow- 
erful champion in the passing of 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

A Democrat by choice, his web of 
friendship reached out alike among 
the sons of Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton. Republicans and Democrats 
sat at his feet, and his counsel was 
much sought after by the leaders 
and rank and file of both parties. 
Radicals he knew to be in error, yet 
no greater admirers and followers 
had he than in this group. Liberals 
and conservatives were proud to 
count him as one of them. 

Running a newspaper isn’t the 
easiest job in the world. A news- 
paper run without hurt to anyone 
was the particular contribution of 
Mr. O’Donnell to the field in which 
he labored for 45 years. No man 
ever realized more fully the respon- 
sibility of pressing paper against 
type, and he would much rather 
sacrifice his business than bring 
grief or sorrow into the most hum- 
ble home. Happy lives and joyful 
living he sought to bring to all about 
him, even to the last moment given 
him on earth. 


Verree & Conklin Moves. 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, are now located in 
their new and larger offices at 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
New telephones of Verree & Conk- 

lin are Ashland 0996-0997-0998. 
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NEWSPAPER CLUB 
TO CHOOSE A 
NEW CHIEF. 


Lively Contest Expected 
By Gotham’s 
Scribes. 


What Three Em Dash, official or- 
gan of the Newspaper Club of New 
York, says is a “rollicking contest 
for the kingship of the Club,” is 
now being staged on the broad field 
of metropolitan newspaperdom. The 
final curtain will rise Monday, May 
3rd at the Newspaper Club. 

May 3rd is election day, and this 
year the Club, in a dash of fine 
sportsmanship deliberately designed 
a contest for the presidency between 
William P. Beazell, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York World, 
and Royal W. Daniel, city editor of 
the Mirror. 

Three Em, the Club’s monthly, is 
a model of that rarity in life, strict 
neutrality. It is publishing the news 
of both sides, urging the contenders 
to a pace that will bring out the 
votes, and holding no brief for 
either side. 

The Newspaper Club is nearing 
the end of four remarkably success- 
ful years, and long expected prob- 
lems are confronting it—the ques- 
tion of larger quarters—some favor 
a club house owned by the Club 
outright. Both groups have filed 
their tickets and they are now 
posted on the Club’s Bulletin Board. 

The Administration ticket, headed 
by Mr. Beazell, includes Denis T. 
Lynch of the Herald Tribune for 
first Vice President; James Melvin 
Lee for second vice president; 
Frank E. Perley for treasurer; Au- 
gustin McNally for secretary ; Per- 
cy Soule for corresponding secre- 
tary. 

The Administration’s candidates 
for Board vacancies are Dwight S 
Perrin, retiring President; John J. 
Leary, Jr, Edwin Judd, Jacob 
Magidoff, Michael Haggerty, H. I. 
Phillips, and William J. Guard. 

The Progressive ticket headed by 
Mr. Daniel has Charles S. Hand, 
city editor of the New York Amer- 
ican, for first vice president; 
James Melvin Lee for second vice 
president; Prentice Winchell for 
corresponding secretary. The pro- 
gressives have endorsed Mr. Mc- 
Nally for secretary and Mr. Perley 
for treasurer. Their candidates for 
the Board are Leslie H. Allen, 
James C. Dalton, Alan T. Holcomb, 
Jacob Magidoff, Philip A. Payne, 
George Barclay and W. J. Guard. 

“Tt’s just what most members re- 
gard it as,—a rollicking contest be- 
tween two excellent mnewspaper- 
men,” said Mr. McNally, Secre- 
tary. - “Although it may be looked 
upon otherwise, the fact is the Clu 
has been looking forward to suck 
a contest of enthusiastic devotior 
to its purpose for many months 
The Newspaper Club is a succes: 
and we are all very proud at thi: 
moment that the office of Presiden 
is big enough and regarded as s« 
great. an honor in metropolitar 
newspaperdom that it can and doe 
attract to it the best equipped met 
in the craft.” 
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Tue Fourtu Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including the editorial department, to 
the Manufacturers Trust Building, 1819 Broad- 
way, at Columbus Circle, 12th floor. Tele- 
phone Columbus 0520. 


Ideals are the world’s masters. 
J. G. HoLianp. 


Don’t Sell One Paper 
Against the Other! 


With the time drawing near when the leading 
American newspaper publishers and executives 
will foregather in New York at their annual 
convention at the Waldorf, it is hoped that they 
will find time to give a little consideration to the 
thought expressed editorially in THE FourTH 
Estate from time to time regarding cooperative 
advertising. 

As Tue FourtH Estate pointed out long ago, 
the billboard interests have a cooperative or- 
ganization to sell billboard advertising generally. 

There is one general situation that should be 
overcome and can only be overcome by news- 
papers themselves, and that is competition be- 
tween newspapers in selling their advertising 
space. 

It is detrimental to the entire industry. 

If the open opposition betweem newspapers 
and magazines is to be decided in favor of news- 
papers, then there must be greater cooperation 
on the part of all papers. 

More prominent magazines have the resources 
an dthe organization as well as the revenue that 
permits them to engage the very finest of space 
salesmen. 

These salesmen “sell to the hilt’ and sell all 
magazines as a class, their own in particular. 
The difference in operation can be seen from 
the advertiser's desk where the list is made up, 
and newspaper publishers’ representatives do not 
sell the newspapers of the country as a class but 
rather sell the “Post against the Journal” or the 
“News against the Daily Blade” as the case may 
be, selling their own particular paper instead 


of all papers in general. 

Possibly this situation can be overcome by the 
activity of a newspaper publishers’ association to 
engage the services of about ten of the world’s 
best space salesmen, back them up with real 
merchandising support by the finest sales pro- 
motion organization, even better than any maga- 
zine promotion department; then turn these high 
grade salesmen loose on all prominent adver- 
tisers to do institutional selling and sell news- 
papers in general but none in particular. 

These men should call not only on the adver- 
tising manager, who sees the results and knows 
returns, but on the “powers that be”—the presi- 
dent, the board of directors, chairman of the 
board and those who have been so thoroughly 
sold by good magazine salesmen. 

Of course newspapers have the predominant 
place as an advertising medium in the advertis- 
ing world today. 

The business of the newspaper advertising 
world is to hold its position! 

It must not let billboard and advertising in- 
terests get ahead of it. 

Every informed person must admit that news- 
paper advertising is the cornerstone, the sine 
qua non of any advertising campaign. But a 
house divided against itself cannot thrive. 

Let the newspapers devote their energies to 
spreading the word as to the effectiveness of 
newspaper advertising in general. 

Let them stop individual and selfish efforts 
to beat the other newspaper publisher. 

Everything that is of benefit to newspaper ad- 
vertising is of benefit to every individual paper 
in the country. 

There is a deep lesson to be learned from the 
cooperative efforts of the billboard and maga- 
zine interests! 


Is the Present “Jazz Age” 
Reflected in the Press? 


Is the present “Jazz age” which we are pass- 
ing through being reflected to too great an extent 
in our modern newspapers? 

Are editors permitting themselves to be af- 
fected to too great an extent by the tendencies 
of our time away from pure diction? 

Diction, which reflects the tone of any news- 
paper, and of any period in which that news- 
paper is published, claims the University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, is being affected somewhat by 
the “Jazz age” through which the nation is 
wriggling at the present time. 

Sport stories of the St. Louis papers, the 
Bulletin contends, are written in a jargon hardly 
recognizable as English. 

The slang and lingual liberties of so much of 
the feature matter today threaten to seep into 
news stories. 

Advertising, too, has felt the influence of 
painted diction. 

But jazz speech is temporary; pure English 
bids fair to remain and ultimately triumph in the 
newspapers and elsewhere. Certainly the trite, 
the apologetic, the patronizing in newspaper dic- 
tion has gone—apparently forever. 

The newspaper has reached a hearty maturity. 
In those things that are material, as long as in- 
dustry and education drive forward, its progrses 
should continue. 

In spiritual attributes, the glow of those ideals 
that have lighted the way with each step of ad- 
vancement should be so long as civilization looks 
upward. 

Not the least of the changes in newspaper pro- 
duction in the last fifty years has been that fac- 
tor of newspaper style known as diction, or the 
selection of words and expressions. The ten- 
dency has been away from the familiar, the 
trite, and the colorful diction of 1875 toward 

| res straightforward, uncolored, simple, and de- 
nite. 

The general rule, as exemplified by the St. 
Louis newspapers today, is that all expressions 
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containing opinionated coloring should be omit- 
ted. For example: “Lately Hiram A. Reed was 
left the nice little sum of $10,000,” begins a 
news story in the Republican for June 10, 1875. 
The story today might be written “Hiram LN 
Reed received $10,000”—followed by details as to 
circumstances, time, and place. 

“Lately,” would be omitted on the ground of 
being too indefinite; “nice” as meaningless ; 
“little” is trite and indefinite, and in this instance 
is inaccurate; while “the sum of” is superfluous. 

Trite expressions were common—so common 
as to be almost a rule, apparently—in 1875. 
Their appearance of triteness may have in- 
creased during the years, but certainly general 
usage did not exclude hackneyed expressions as 
it does today. 

Examples of trite expressions selected from 
the Republican of 1875 are as follows: 

“Nice little sum.” 

“One of our foremost citizens.” 

“A fine repast was spread.” 


Dignity of Advertising 
Must Be Upheld. 


The temptation to use the word “ads” for ad- 
vertisements and “adman” for advertising man, 
we admit, is great indeed. 

However, there use should not only be dis- 
couraged but the words should be entirely elimi- 
nated from every advertising and newspaper 
man’s vocabulary. 

Their use always. seems to place them in the 
same category as the sacriligious use of the word 
“Xmas” for Christmas. 

Most high-class newspapers have long ago dis- 
carded the habit of writing “Xmas.” 

This was the result of long agitation. 

We all know the clever story told by Harry 
Hershfield, about the man who spent a whole day 


looking in the files for a Christmas card only to ° 


find after arduous search that it was filed under 
“X” and not under “C” by his stenographer! 

That story does not apply as much today as 
it did yesterday. Today very few people use the 
abbreviated word for the holiday. 

When will the time come that the words 
“ads” and “adman,” so widely in use today, are 
discarded and put in the dust heap with the word 
“Xmas” ? ‘ 

The words “ads” and “adman” seem to be to- 
talling lacking in dignity. 

No one today can say that the advertising pro- 
fession is lacking in dignity. ; 

The high intellectual type of men who have 
fought so consistently to place advertising on its 
present high plane should not be characterized 
in such an undignified manner. 

With advertising assuming the importance it 
has in the business world today, with advertise- 
ments becoming actually works of art, every ef- 
fort should be made to uphold the dignity of 
advertising in every possible way. 

Yesterday was the day of “admen.” 

Today is the day of the advertising man! 


How Long Does It Take 
To Read a Paper? 


There is an interesting little booklet by Rich- 
ard Franken, of the Department of Advertising 
and Marketing of the New York University, 
that should interest retail advertisers. 

One of the conclusions he comes to, after a 
thorough test of readers of many advertise- 
ments, is that the average reader spends only 
15 minutes in reading his newspaper. 

We do not like to take issue with Mr. Fran- 
ken, but if this were actually true, if ‘the ma- 
jority of readers only spent 15 minutes reading 
their newspapers, they would hardly be able to 
read even the headlines in our big modern 40 
to 50 page daily newspapers. 

Anyone who attempts to read the large news- 
papers of today in fifteen minutes is certainly 
facing a big job. 

The statement seems too ridiculous for words. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


No one ad can make or break the 
advertising of your store, writes 
Charles Austin Bates in one of his 
Short Talks on Advertising. 

A single ad, no matter how good, 


_ will not keep your store busy for a 


year. 

A single ad, no matter how bad, 
will not keep people away forever. 

It is the from day to day story 
which counts. Every store ought to 
have regular readers. Make your 
announcements so interesting that 
they will be looked for every day 
as one of the regular departments 
in the paper. 

See that they reflect a certain at- 
mosphere, the sort of atmosphere 
people like to find in a store. Then 
get right behind your ad and see 
that your store has that atmosphere. 

Any one who has lived for some 
time in a town can tell you offhand 
who are the best, the most enter- 
prising and the most successful 
storekeepers in their lines. These 
are always men who advertise; and 
they are not only men who adver- 
tise, but they are men who give to 
their business announcements a lit- 
tle touch which leads people to read 
them each day and every day, until 
the name of that store means some- 
thing to them. 

An advertised name, a name 
which suggests to many people a 
certain business, is a valuable asset. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of modern advertising is 
the recognition of the fact that an 
advertised name or trade-mark has 
a value. 


Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 


‘said in an advertising talk in Kan- 


sas City: 

“Humorous advertising sometimes 
pays, of course, but as a rule is re- 
minds me of an Oriental story. 

“ ‘Vizier!’ roared the sultan, ‘I ad- 
vertised that, as I was getting in an 
entirely new stock, I would sell off 
my old harem at auction, but the 
sale was only attended by a lot of 
penniless women. Explain the fiasco 
if you can.’ 

“Tt was that fool of an ad writer, 
Commander of the Faithful,’ said 
the vizier. ‘He headed all our ads, 
“Grand Bargains in Bloomers.” 
Shall I order him the bowstring or 
the bastinado ?’” 


An editor appeals to his subscrib- 
ers in the following unique way, re- 
ports an exchange: 

“If you have frequent headaches, 
dizziness, and fainting spells, accom- 
panied by chills, cramps, chillblains, 
epilepsy, and jaundice, it is a sign 
that you are not well and are liable 
to die any minute. 
scription a year in advance and thus 


,make yourself solid for a good obit- 


uary notice.” 


To Charter Yacht. 


The Advertising Club of Miami, 
Florida, appointed a committee to 
charter a yacht to carry the dele- 
gates of the club of that city to the 
International Adverising Convention 
at Philadelphia next June. 


Pay your sub- ; 


PURELY PERSONAL 


Julian S. Mason, the managing 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, was a speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the Yale News, held 
at New Haven recently. 


James Kerney, co-owner of the 
Trenton Times, and his wife and 
two daughters, have sailed for a 
Spring vacation in Europe. 

Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of 
the Richmond News-Leader, is re- 
covering from a recent illness. 


Frank L. Shup, editor of the 
Newton, Ill., Press, and his wife 
have returned from a month’s trip 
in the South. 


J. S. McLennan, owner of the 
Sydney, N. S., Daily Post, is back 
from a trip to Europe. 


Eien Divites editor of the Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Twin City Senti- 
nel, was a recent visitor in New 


York. 


Philip S. Marden, publisher of 
the Lowell, Mass., Courier-Citizen, 
and Mrs. Marden, have sailed for 
a tour of Mediterranean ports. 


Sir Charles Higham arrived in 
New York last week on the Levia- 
than. 


Arthur S. Draper, foreign editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
spoke before students of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism re- 
cently. 


Charles Belmont Davis, dramatic 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has sailed for a brief holi- 
day in Bermuda. 


Walter J. Fenton, assistant city 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is spending a short vaca- 
tion at Bermuda. ‘ 


Einar Rechnitzer, city hall scribe 
of the London, Ont., Advertiser, is 
ill. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Alfred Rutledge White, of the 
New York World News Service, 
has married Miss Zilpha Carter, a 
graduate of Drury College and a 
short story writer. 


Leslie Storrs, city editor of the 
Santa Monica, Cal., Outlook, mar- 
ried Miss Helen Catlin. 


Joins Corriere D’America. 


Leon W. Posner, formerly classi- 
fied advertising manager of the 
New Warheit, New York Yiddish 
daily tabloid which has suspended 
publication, has since March 15 been 
classified advertising manager of the 
Corriere D’America, New York 
Italian newspaper. 


With Allied Newspapers. 


Howard P. Connable, formerly 
with Archer A. King, Chicago pub- 
lishers representative, and before 
that with Erwin, Wasey & Co., ad- 
vertising agency, is now with the 
Chicago staff of Allied Newspapers, 
publishers representatives. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Jeff Davis has joined the repor- 
torial staff of the San Antonio 
Light. 


Martin Codel, formerly of the 
Hibbing, Minn., Tribune, has joined 
the United States Daily at Wash- 
ington, 


Verne Ayres succeeds Joseph 
Harvey as city editor of the Pen- 
dleton East Oregonian. 


A. Neil Shaw, formerly editor of 
the Umatilla, Fla., Tribune, is now 
a reporter on the Lake Worth 
Leader. 


William Spaar, Jr., has left the 
Clifton, N. J., Journal, to become 


news editor of the Passaic Daily 
Herald. 


Clarence E. Staats, formerly city 
editor of the Palm Beach, Fla., 
Times, is now editor of the Lake 
Worth Leader. 


David Karsner, formerly on the 
copy desk of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has joined the Sunday 
magazine department of that paper 
as assistant to Arthur Folwell, Sun- 
day editor. 


Jerry Swinehart, feature writer 
of the Palm Beach, Fla., Post, has 
left that paper to do publicity work. 


Al Wagner, formerly of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune and the Fargo, 
N. D., Forum, is now on the repor- 
torial staff of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


Hanlie A. Grantham, formerly of 
the Cedar Rapids, Ia., Republican, 
has become managing editor of the 
DeWitt, la., Observer. 


_Paul B. Hubbard succeeds Wil- 
liaw J. Grow as editor of the Lan- 
caster, Cal., Antelope Valley Ledg- 
er-Gazette. 


Wilbur G. Lewis, formerly news 
editor of the Palm Beach World, 
has joined the Cleveland Press. 


W. R. Beaumier, formerly re- 
porter on the San Antonio Express, 
has joined the staff of the Galveston 
Tribune. 

Jack Pethick, formerly county re- 
porter of the London, Ont., Free 
Press, has joined the copy desk of 
the Sudbury Star. 


Herbert K. Kuchinski, formerly 
assistant sports writer, has become 
the sporting editor of the Meriden, 
Ct., Record. 


John Gillespie, formerly with the 
New York American, has joined 
the copy desk of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Walter P. Martin, formerly on 
the Worcester, Mass., Telegram, has 
joined the city staff of the Meriden, 
Ct., Record. 


Harold P. Manning, formerly on 
the staff of the Northampton, Mass., 
Gazette, has joined the city staff of 
the Springfield, Mass., Union. 


Fred S. Hunt, formerly on the 
staff of the Worcester, Mass., Tele- 
gram, has joined the staff of the 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger. 


Raymond A. Fitzpatrick, formerly 


on the Brockton, Mass., Enterprise, 
has joined the staff of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Telegram. 


Franklyn J. Adams, formerly 
sporting editor of the Bridgeport, 
Ct., Telegram, has joined the sports 
staff of the New York Mirror. 


Carl F. Morrison, formerly city 
hall reporter of the Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram, has joined the 
staff of the Boston Herald. 


Donald Morris, formerly a report- 
er on the Lake Worth, Fla., Leader, 
has become manager of the Palm 
Beach Times bureau at Lake 


Worth. 


John C. Caldwell is now editor 
of the Sedalia, Mo., Capital, suc- 
ceeding Glenn Brill, who has joined 
the Asociated Press at Chicago. 


Charles M. Coleman, prominent 
newspaper man who has been with 
many coast Hearst papers, is now 
news editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Charles Cole, formerly on the 
Rochester Herald, has become man- 
aging editor of the Canandaigua, 
N. Y., Messenger, succeeding Edwin 
L. Gooding, who has become a copy 
reader on the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 


Alexander P. Moore a Guest of the 
President. 

Alexander P. Moore, former Am- 
bassador to Spain, and previous to 
that publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Post, is a house guest at the White 
House for several days. 


Discussing recent reports that the 
King of Spain might come to the 
United States this year after a trip 
to South America, Mr. Moore said 
he had no information to that ef- 
fect, although he knew the King 
would like very much to come here 
and was deeply interested in devel- 
oping relations between the two 
peoples and was desirous of seeing 
more Americans visit Spain. 


Newspaper Mailers Hold Dinner in 
New York 

About 1,700 members and friends 
of Mailers’ Union No. 6, composed 
of newspaper mailers, attended a 
dinner-dance last Saturday evening 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor, New York, in commemora- 
tion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the local union. 

The dinner was tendered to 
Charles A. Gallagher, for many 
years the head of Mailers’ Union 
No. 6, and it was attended *y pres- 
ent officers of the union and many 
others prominent in labor circles, in- 
cluding members of the Executive 
Committee of International Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 

James McKernan, one of the six- 
teen surviving charter members of 
the mailers’ union, acted as toast- 
master, and those invited to speak 
included James M. Lynch, Charles 
N. Smith, Frederick Walker and 
F. A. Silcox. 

Many prominent newspaper men 
were among the guests. 
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“EVER HEARD OF 
THE SILK 
WORM?” 


Novel, Yet Old, Scheme 
of a Publicity 
Pirate. 


By C. E. BRouGHTON, 
Editor, Sheboygan, Wis., Press 


Now comes the Silk Association 
of America, another publicity pirate 
wanting something for nothing, and 
has hit upon a novel scheme, but as 
old and as threadbare as one of 
Henry Ford’s 1912 models. Here 
is the little circular received from 
F. D. Rich, self-styled director style 
services department : 

“Mr, Editor: Help us to help you. 
The accompanying matter is exclu- 
sive. It is not going to any other 
paper in your coverage. It has the 
style interest your ‘readers want. 
You may use it freely. There is 
no charge. Please help us by check- 
ing the enclosed card and mailing 
it today. These special feature style 
bulletins and photographs will be 
based on the latest French and 
American presentations. Ti you 
wish to receive them regularly and 
without charge, sign the card and 
send it today. The Silk Association 
of America, F. D. Rich, director 
style services.’ 

In addition we were presented 
with two pages of style notes deal- 
ing with the subject of velvet. Now, 
we haven’t any way of knowing 
what kind of a looking fellow this 
F. D. Rich is, but we imagine that 
he draws ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars a year trying to see how 


ingeniously he can work out a Sys- | 


tem that will keep the Silk Associa- 
tion of America out of the poor- 
house, and send the average editor 
there in its place. We can picture 
Mr. Rich scrambling over a large 
number of bolts of silk with the 
idea of giving us the very choicest 
selection free upon a similar re- 
quest. We might say offhand that 
we are not particular about the 
stripe, check or design, so long as 
we get it, and when we have about 
half a dozen of these choice bolts 
of silk in our possession and can 
turn them into cash, then we will 
open our columns to some of this 
matter that the publicity pirate has 
seen fit to send’into this territory. 

On the oher hand, if we thought 
for a minute that the Silk Associa- 
tion of America were in need of a 
sandwich. or something to keep. it 
alive, we would have just heart 
enough to respond, Old Top.- Any- 
thing to keep you out of the poor- 
house, but until you come through 
with a pathetic appeal of that char- 
acter you can’t expect sympathy. 
We have become .so_ hardened 
through appeals of this character 
that you will have to try something 
new. 

In this day and age when confi- 
dence games are being plied so suc- 
cessfully it ought to be easy to de- 


vise something new. Modernize 
your appeal. Tty and put a little ! 
money into the effort. In. other 


words—advertise. You have about 


' Club and guests at a dinner at the 


| 
| 
| 
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McKERNON IS 


‘journalism. It is the inevitable con- 


Tue FourtH ESTATE 


as much chance of living and grow- 
ing in prestige under this penurious 
system as a rabbit out snipe shoot- 
ing. 

This article is dedicated with the 
compliments of the author to the 
Silk Association of America. 


TO 
ADDRESS AD 
CLUB. 


A. P. Executive’ Will 
Deliver Talk At 
Rochester. 


The workings of a great press 
association will be described to 
members of the Rochester Press 


Sagamore “Thursday evening, April 
15. The speaker will be Edward 
McKernon, superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Associated 
Press. 

Mr. McKernon, whose headquar- 
ters are in New ‘York, is in direct 
charge of all the operations of the 
A. P. in the most populous section 
of the United States. He is com- 
ing to Rochester especially for his 
address. 

Many of Mr. McKernon’s public 
utterances are considered as repre- 
sentative of the most progressive 
thought in American journalism and 
he is quoted frequently. Recently 
one national publication quoted him 
as follows: 

“The business of thinking has 
been taken over by the multitude. 
This is a triumph of co-operative 
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A FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDITOR SUBMITS 
PROOF 


By J. C. RuszKiIEwicz, 


Business Manager of the Buffalo Polish Everybody's Daily, 
in a recent address. 


When I looked into the matter thoroughly, I decided to go 
to the manufacturer or his advertising representative to find out, 
why the Poles were discriminated against. You may be sur- 
prised to know that the manufacturer had not even the slightest 
idea of the magnitude of the Polish community here, of the great 
number of Polish grocers, or about our newspaper. I learned, 
that he wants to do business with the Poles and is willing to 
give a Polish newspaper advertising, but I also learned, that 
before he does it, he must know, if his expenditure for that pur- 
pose is warranted. When I submitted proof to them, as to the 
number of Poles in Buffalo, the number of Polish grocers, he 
still was unsatisfied and he said! “You've got to show me black 
on white.” 


And this I did. We went to work and commenced to gather 
statistics. Believe me, it was a very tedious and difficult job. 
It was, however, completed and resulted in more benefit for the 
Polish community than the labor of all leaders, speakers and 
politicians within the last few years. The facts we gathered 
showed for the first time the number of Poles in the city of 
Buffalo, the number of various retail establishments, home own- 
ers, societies and other details closely related with the Polish 
community here. I, myself, was surprised to discover, how 
big a Polish city we had here. 


Six men for nine months worked upon these statistics in order 
to find out, how many Poles actually lived in Buffalo and vicinity. 
We went to the Water Bureau and there we counted the num- 
ber of faucets in the Polish section. We knew that every family 
had water in their homes, and thus we learned the number of 
Polish families. 


We went to the church records, baptismal records, to the post 
office. We canvassed the homes and used all other sources of 
information to obtain the accurate figures as to the population, 
number of churches, schools, number of grocers, butchers and 
other business establishments. When we finished that, we pub- 
lished all this information together with maps and photographs 
which clearly showed where the Polish section was located and 


sequence of a nonpar tisan news re- 
port that deals in facts and requires 
the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

“T do not know how it will work 
out, but I do not hesitate to say 
that if many do not learn to think 
straight the experiment will end in 
disaster. They won’t think straight 
unless through the daily press they 
get straight information. 

“To afford this is a profound re- 
sponsibility and the unprecedented 
opportunity of modern journalism.” 


Plans Under Way to Spread the 
Word About Long Island. 

Ten thousand members was the 
goal set by the Long Island Asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee Thursday evening 
at the association’s rooms, 20 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
This limit was decided upon after 
reports had been received from Gari 
Wirt and David Henshaw who have 
been making a survey of Long Is- 
land for the association and learn- 
ing the sentiment of business men 
and residents regarding the program 

of “Telling the World ebeut Tong 
Island.” 

Those in charge of the survey re- 
ported that individuals, Chambers 
of Commerce, fraternal and social 
organizations, large and small cor- 
porations were ready to assist the 
campaign. The individuals and or- 
ganizations will help not only with 
their personal effort but with sub- 
stantial subscriptions. 


what was in it. 


Polish newspapers, 
newspaper in the world. 


Blames “Publicity” For the eT ew 
of Her Play! 


Blaming “publicity” for ‘the fail- 
ure of her play, “Ashes of Love,” 
and proclaiming: to the world that 
she was “broke,” Vera, Countess of 
Cathcart, has left our inhospitable 
shores for home, vowing to return 
and conquer New York in a new 
theatrical production, this next time 
a “comedy,” says an editorial in the 
New York Telegram. 

The charge that “publicity” 
spoiled the success of “Ashes” will 
amaze every press agent within a 
thousand miles of New York, ie 
ever a new star coming into the 
Broadway firmament was sur- 
rounded with more “publicity” than 
that which accompanied the advent 
of this amusing lady, then memories 
and records count for naught. This 
noblewoman had chances, through 
fortuitous circumstances, that Phin- 
eas T. Barnum would have envied. 

Disregarding the “publicity” which 
the conflict with the immigration 
authorities produced for the Count- 
ess, one must turn to the strictly 
dramatic criticism of her play and 
her own acting for the part of “pub- 


Having all this data, I went to the manufacturer 
and showed it to him “black on white.” 

The result of this tedious labor was, 
Everybody’s Daily is third among the seven newspapers in Buf- 
falo in the volume of advertising and as compared with other 
it carries more advertising than any other 


that today The Polish 


licity” which she seems to consider 
harmful. 


One has yet to observe that any 
critic, either in Washington, where 
the play first was produced, or here, 
where it was snuffed out in a jiffy, 
has had a single word to say in ex- 
tenuation. 


President ee Engagements to His 
Official Duties. 


Two functions which it is cus- 
tomary for the President: of the 
United States to attend will not at- 
tract President Coolidge this spring 
because of the death of his father. 


One is the spring dinner of the 
Gridiron Club, April 10, and the 


other is the openin baseball 
April 13. ; a 


Mr. Coolidge, however, will speak 
April 8 at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new National Press 
Building and on the same date will 
address the conference of Pan- 
American journalists here. The 
President regards these two appear- 
ances as an official duty. 
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For Prompt Services 


TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver. New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit — Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Typer the Best. 


Publish Only Advertising That Will 
Pay the Advertiser. 


Advertising is getting down to 
cases, thank glory, says the Ad- 
Route. 

The old idea of think it was 
magic has been junked. 

The old idea of thinking the slo- 
gan, “It Pays to Advertise,” meant 
that it paid no matter what or when 
or how or why. 

Business today knows that it pays 
to advertise—when advertising is 
made a consistent, built-in part of 
the selling program. 

Advertising that fits into the pro- 
gram, that is geared to conditions, 
that aims toward a fixed goal, pays 
—pays richly. 

But to do it just for the sake of 
doing it—that often amounts to a 
waste of ink and space. 

In talking it over with our friends, 
every now and then we run across 
a case where it is better to postpone 
advertising, or to change the plan. 

That is part of our job. We 
want our friends to feel free to call 
on us for unbiased advice. 

For, remember this— 

It is, in the long run, as much to 
our interest as to yours to publish 
only advertising that pays the ad- 
vertiser. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 
We pay thighest prices for 
- old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


4 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


ENGLISH TONGUE 
ONE OF QUICK 
CHANGES. 


Our Language Is a 


Very Elusive 
One! 


If the general opinion of foreign- 
born students of English is to be 
taken as a fair judgment, the Eng- 
lish language is one of the most 
vexatious and elusive of all tongues 
to endeavor to master. 

Most persons born to the use of 
English are willing to admit that 
their native speech has its complica- 
tions, but to the person who has 
not the advantage of childhood in- 
struction in the home and on the 
street the common speech of all 
North America above the Rio 
Grande and of most of the British 
Commonwealth of nations is indeed 
a fearful and wonderful conglomer- 
ation of sounds that are not spelled 
and of spelling that has little rela- 
tion to sound, according to an arti- 
cle in the Rochester Herald. 

In Spain and France and Ger- 
many sound and spelling are closely 
correlated. Other European coun- 
tries also have their orderly sys- 
tems of making language under- 
standable by means of written or 
printed symbols. 

But English, and particularly the 
American variety of that tongue, 
seems, like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” to have “just growed.” In 
fact, it appears to be the most ac- 
quisitive language in existence, add- 
ing not only from its own internal 
energies to the mass of its vocabu- 
lary but snatching frem almost 


every language in existence words‘ 


that seem to fit better than any 
home-made noun or verb. 

Ordinary conservation in English 
requires not more than 2,000 words. 
A generation ago the English lan- 
guage included not more than 50,000 
words. Today, according to Dr. W. 
A. Craigie of Oxford University, 
the English language has acquired 
or manufactured not less than 400,- 
0CO words, and already there is a 
tendency to split up the dictionary 
into special departments, such as 
motor vocabularies, golf and radio 
dictionaries, aviation lexicons and 
the like. 

In another fifty years, says the 
Oxford authority, it will be possible 
only to chronicle the English vo- 
cabulary of a limited epoch, so fast 
is the language acquiring and dis- 
carding words. Indeed, English is 
progressing more rapidly under the 
pressure of modern civilization than 
is any other tongue, and the lan- 
guage learned by one generation 
goes out of use in the next more 
quickly than is the case with any 
other speech. 


Joins Minneapolis Agency. 


Samuel Morrison is a new addi- 
tion to the staff of Ward H. Olm- 
stead, Inc., Minneapolis advertising 
agency. He has been named an 
account executive. 


Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
Finishing, Cooling and Drying Machine 


Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates a minute. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 504-520 Grand St., N.Y. City 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOW TO BUILD UP 
CLASSIFIED 
PAGE. 


Careful Planning Is Es- 
sential to Get More 
Lineage. 


By Frep W. MartIN, 
Classified Adv. Mogr., Spokane 
Chronicle. 

Building classified advertising isn’t 
guess work. It is the result of 
careful planning; scheduling a pro- 
gram thorughout the year; writing 
good copy for both front and classi- 
fied page boxes; designing cam- 
paigns on different classifications 
and combining them with real sell- 
ing plans in which the salesmen are 
assisted materially by the promo- 
tion copy. 

How often do the boys come in 
to say, “Nothing doing today.” 

Everybody is gone to the summer 
resorts or touring the country, or 
some other old excuse. 

You get these same excuses all 
the way through June, July and 
i: August. 

Now, what are we going to do? 
Are we going to keep kidding our- 
selves into believing that this exists? 
No. 

I returned home from Houston, 
last June, and got busy to take care 
of poor June, July and August. 
What was the result? We had a 
46 column gain over the June be- 
fore. 

How did: we do it? First our 
department got together and asked 
ourselves if we were getting all we 
could out of Spokane, and the an- 
swer was, no. Then we went over 
our classifications and picked out 
the ones that were weak and the 
ones that would stand for more ad- 
vertising in June, July and August 
and we started the promotion copy 
going so that it would tie in with 
these classifications that we were 
going after. And what happened? 

We increased our “Rentals,” 
“Business Opportunities,’ “Farm 


Lands,” “Acreage,” “Summer Re- 


sorts,” The result was 46 columns 


» gain. 
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Do not allow yourself to become 
excited as you are apt to talk too 
fast, which, of course, would not 
convey a pleasant feeling to your 
prospect. 

It may be well to draw your at- 
tention to the voice, as this must be 
made to suit your emotional feel- 
ings that you wish to convey. 

Your words should be pronounced 
with clear, ringing tones and not 
too fast. 

Study ‘your talk so that it sounds 
pleasant to the listener. Also re- 
member your prospect resents your 
talking to him under his nose. 

Many contracts have been lost be- 
cause of the domineering attitude 
of salesmen. This feeling of su- 
periority instantly produces a clash 
with the prospect who feels your 
attitude and rushes away at the 
first chance. Cultivate the feeling 


of interest in your prospect, if you 
want his business. 


Tables made in units of 
one platen, permit placing 
‘as many units as desired 
side by side. 30,000 Ibs. 
“follow-up”? pressure 
exerted during drying; 
automatic releases. Power 
is used only while platens 
are being raised or lowered. 
Write for complete catalog 
of Goss Stereotyping Ma- 
chinery The Goss Printing 


C Press Co.,Chicago 
| 


Goss Motor-Driven Steam 
1 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ine. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


single column, 11 words to the line double coiuwmn. 


Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 


April 3, 1926 


For Quick 
Results use 
THe FouRTH 
ESTATE 


aes reer reer 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


At your service, THE IMPROVE- 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching archi- 
tects, engineers and dealers through- 
out the Northwest. 2,600 circulation 
and growing constantly. Our suwbscrip- 
tion list is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building ,«ojects, five leads 
for salesmen, $60 a year. WESTERN 
PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE 
first class clipping service for trade 
papers and individuals. Write us a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss Comet and 
bed presses for 
livery. Good condition guaran- 
teed. Also several good _ bar- 
gains in Stereotype presses and 
machinery. Griffiths Publish- 
ers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Duplex flat 
immediate de- 


Machinery & Equipment 
For Sale: 


Must be disposed of at once by 
the Receiver In Bankruptcy: 


A “HOE” Quadruple 32-page 
Newspaper Press with double 
folder. Will deliver 4-6-8-10-12- 


14-16 pages at a speed of 30,000 
eopies per hour: 20-24-28-32 
pages at a speed of 15,000 
copies per hour. Also a com- 
plete stereotyping outfit and 
battery of eight (8) Linotypes 
and one (1) Monotype, lead 
and slug caster. This material 
is in good working condition 
having been actually in use 
about five years. Whole or 
part will be sold. Write for 
further particulars addressing 
Box No. 7760. 
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S. F. Smith Dies. 


S. F. Smith, aged 70, former edi- 
tor and owner of the Pomeroy 
Leader, died recently at Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. He had been clerk of 
Meigs county at one time and took 
an active part in Republican politics 
in the county. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor 


After eight years behind city, 
wire and editor’s desk, am now 
about to leave managing editorship 
of daily in metropolitan area. 
University graduate, linguist, 35 
years old, married, experience cov- 
ers all branches newspaper and 
publishing business. Box 7749, 
care THE FourtH EstTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-1 reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, | 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


Twenty years’ experience on large 
and small dailies. Best references. 
Box 7748, care THE FourtH 
ESTATE. 


Editorial Man 


Experienced editorial man _hold- 
ing responsible position with na- 
tionally known weekly desires to 
make change. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 7750, care 
Tue FourtH ESTATE. 


For Sale 


3 H. P. Goss Steam Generator, 
good condition; melting furnace, 
500 pounds capacity: blower_fan, 
practically new. Passaic Daily 
Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
35%4 inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 

Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N 


CORRECTION. 


In our issue of March 6, under 
the heading “In the Ad Field,” we 
carried an item as follows: “Phil 
J. Gray, 327 N. Michigan, Chicago 
—cContracts in metropolitan news- 
papers on Lakeside Peas. Also 
schedules for February, March and 
April on Nash Motors Company.” 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co., 
Chicago advertising agents, have 
brought to our attention the fact 
that this is an incorrect report. 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in  Cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 

Write Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and circulation. 
Address Box 17757, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mechanical 


equipment for sale—Large Scott 
cylinder press, model 8 linotype, 
Sidney folder; each with A.C. mo- 
tor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good se- 
curities or guaranteed preferred 
stock. Martin B. Trainor, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 


Managers 

Desirable openings for 
experienced newspaper cireula- 
tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house eceanvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaner 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will = not 
employ habitual users of liquor, 
Answer with references. Ernest 
A. Seholz. Cirenlation Director, 
The Butteriek Pnbhlishing Com- 
nanv. RButterier Rrildimoa N.Y. 


two 


Representatives Move. 


Williams, Tawrence & Cresmer 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
have moved their offices, on the 
first of Anril, to 285 Madison Ave- 
nie. Their telephones are Ashland 
1767-1768. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds and _ retains’ circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. Box 7755, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 
Leading Weekly 
in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit in 


1925 $5,091.28 after owners draw- 
ing $5,850. Plant appraised 
$22,780. Fine living conditions. 
Price $22,500, including building 
worth $5,000. $10,000 cash neces- 


sary. Prop. 7241x. The H. F- 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
Proofreader 


five years’ big shop experience. 
Capable, efficient. Available imme- 
diately. Box. No. 7759. 


Wanted 


First-class circulation manager on 
Long Island weekly, which expects 
shortly to become a daily. Good 
pay if man can demonstrate he 
knows the game. 
and salary expected. 


Give references 
Box 7758. 


ET 


Newspaper Men to be Invited to 
Contra Costa County. 
Representatives of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Contra - 
Costa County, California, voted to 
invite publishers and newspaper edi- 
tors of the United States who will 
attend the annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association in 
Los Angeles this summer, to visit 

their county. 

President Roy V. Davis of Marti- 
nez, announced that the Contra 
Costa development bodies are anx- 
ious to have newspaper men come 
to the county, which claims the 
greatest per capita wealth of any 
county in the nation with an annual 
payroll of over $26,000,000 and with 
manufactured products reaching up- 
wards of $400,000,000 yearly. 
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CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, Te- 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- 350 Madison Ave., 


April 3, 1926 


AN TT ssh Se 
OPPORTUNITY 


A publisher of character, 
with southern newspaper 
experience, desiring a well 
established newspaper in 
the South, can, if genuinely 
interested, be put in touch 
with an extraordinary op- 
portunity. 
Cash required $50,000. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 

New York 


Worcester Preparing for 1926 New 
England Advertising Meet. 


The Advertising Club of Wor- 
cester, Mass., started preparations 
for the 1926 convention of the New 
England Advertising Clubs, to be 
held in Worcester City on Nov. 8 
and 9, by apointment of the various 
committee to have charge of the 
convention programs at its weekly 
luncheon meeting last week in the 
Worcester City Club. 

President Harold E. King an- 
nounced the chairmen and members 
of the various. committee, and also 
outlined the tentative program for 
the business sessions and for the 
entertainment of delegates and their 


guests. 

Coupled with this early start on 
the convention, the Advertising club 
has launched a membership cam- 
paign and attendance contest in an 
effort to double its membership and 
increase interest in the organization 
among the industrial and commer- 
cial groups of the city. It is the aim 
of the club to have every business 
in Worcester represented in its 
membership by men connected with 
the advertising, sales or merchan- 
dise departments of local concerns. 


Harry P. Hovey of the Union 
Laundry Co., past president of the 
Advertising Club of Worcester, has 
been chosen general chairman of the 
convention. 


Agency Staff Augmented. _ 


New additions to the staff of 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, are Milton 
D. Jacobs and John J. Messler. 
Jacobs, who has been elected vice- 
president, was formerly a San 
Francisco newspaper man, and 
Messler, who is now assistant chief 
of the copy division of Emil Bri- 
sacher, was formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles. 


FOR SALE 


Newspaper 
For Sale 


Opportunity to buy good going 
daily in central Illinois city of 
12,000. One competitor. Con- 
ditions good for profitable de- 
velopment. Price only $380,000, 
and terms. Prop. 1422x. The 
H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 
field, Il. 


Tue FourtH Estate 


ATEANZIC CITY, TO 
HAVE NEW PAPER. 


(Continued from Fourth Page) 


cap’s introduction into the world of 
sports was on the practical side. 
For two years in succession he won 
the amateur featherweight boxing 
championship, and retired unde- 
feated. He was urged at that time 
as the most likely contender for the 
professional crown of the original 
Jack Dempsey. He has covered 
every heavyweight world’s cham- 
pionship battle since the inception 
of the Queensbury rules and has 
shown an uncanny sense in picking 
winners. Asa cub reporter, he pre- 
dicted the defeat of John L. Sulli- 
van by James J. Corbett. He pre- 
dicted the defeat of Jeffries by Jack 
Johnson, and -stood alone in his 
judgment that Willard would beat 
Johnson. Rocap is also an authority 
on rowing, swimming, track and 
racing. Since the formation of the 
Pennsylvania State Athletic Com- 
mission, he has held the office of 
chairman, and has administered the 
work of the commission so equi- 
tably that its code has been copied 
all over the United States, Cuba 
athe Mexico. 

C. Gilbert will be city editor 
of a Times. Mr. Gilbert resigned 
as news editor of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer to take charge of the local 
staff of The Times. 

International News Service will 
be the foundation of “telegraph” 
news, with a financial and sports 
service of the United Press. Guy 
Sullivan, who has been “in the slot” 
on the Public Ledger, will be in 
charge of the telegraph desk. 

National politics will be covered 
by articles from Frederick William 
Wile and Mark Sullivan. 

Especial attention will be paid to’ 
real estate, financial and_ sports 
news. The financial section will 
give complete daily market reports, 
not only from New York, but from 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and 
Washington markets. 

EXTENSIVE SporTING News 

In sports, next to Rocap’s daily 

review of the spot news of sport, 


racing will be stressed. Joe and 
Asbestos will pick their favorites 
every day, and a daily racing form 
will be published. Other sport fea- 
tures include Grantland Rice; Wal- 
ter Hagen and Gene Sarazen, on 
golf; Helen Wills, on tennis, and 
sports cartoons by Ed Hughes. 

Regular features inc lude Rupert 
Hughes, Dr. Cadman’s health talks, 
Dr. Frank Crane, Ruth Stuyvesant’s 
fashion hints and Sidney S. Lenz’s 
articles on bridge. A daily page of 
pictures will be published. 

Eight pages of comics will be 
published in the Sunday issue, as 
well as a magazine section of local 
and national features and fiction, 
together with the usual society sec- 
tion, local news sections and wo- 
men’s activities. 

A new plant is being erected, lo- 
cated at North Carolina avenue and 
the Absecon boulevard. The struc- 
ture is 155 by 100 feet, with mod- 
ern equipment and daylight lighting, 
six stories high. The first story is 
being rushed to completion, and as 
soon as it is ready the mechanical 
and editorial departments will share 
this floor, the business office retain- 
ing its downtown quarters at At- 
lantic and Kentucky avenues. The 
building will be completed during 
the coming fall and winter, after 
which the mechanical department 
will occupy the first floor, the edi- 
torial and ‘business departments the 
second, while the third and fourth 
will be occupied by the Amusement 
Publishing company. 

A Goss octuple press is being 
erected, with Goss wet-mat stere- 
otype equipment. Space is provided 


for sixteen linotypes, eleven of 
which are being installed now. In 
addition, a monotype typecasting 


and material machine and a Lud- 
low casting machine are being in- 
stalled. 

Ralph Myers, 
of Directors, 
superintendent. 


one of the Board 
will be mechanical 


Moves to New Youu 
James M. Cecil, vice-president of 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Richmond 
advertising agency, is now in New 
York in charge of the New York 
office of the agency. 


Be Sure It’s ‘““Henry’”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the largest in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and _ productions 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42d Street New York 


Arthur Brisbane Buys 1,000 Acres in 
Florida. 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst execu- 
tive, has purchased 10,000 acres at 
$80 an acre from the Florida Land 
Company, organized by the Sea- 
board Airline Railroad, it was an- 
nounced Thursday. 

“Mr. Brisbane,’ says the state- 
ment, “will establish a demonstra- 
tion farm on his property under the 
strict supervision of the Develop- 
ment Department of the Seaboard. 
The Land Company will lay out 
10,000 acres of its lands contiguous 
to the Brisbane purchase, the two 
developments to be made simul- 
taneously with the development of 
Indiantown.” 

“Two years ago,’ says S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the Seaboard. 
“Mr. Brisbane spent two days auto- 
mobiling with me over Florida 
lands. He was impressed with what 
he saw and expressed a desire to 
purchase sufficient land to demon- 
strate in a comprehensive public 
way the advantages of Florida.” 


Spreading the Word. 


For the purpose of advertising 
the scenic and health advantages of 
the Genesee district of New York 
State, the Genesee Country Associa- 
tion has been formed at Mount 
Morris, N. Y., with Guy Comfort, 
of Perry, N. Y., as president. 


J. Frank Dean Dies. 


J. Frank Dean, founder and presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Adver- 
tising Agency of St. Paul, passed 
away at St. Paul at the age of 58. 


Lithographers to Meet. 


The National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers will hold 
their twenty-first annual convention 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., on May 4 
5 and 6. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance :aformation constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New Yosk 
25 Years at Same Addrass 
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© The ) 
Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News % 
the dominant newspaper and 
most powerful advertising 
medium in Indiana, inten- 
sively covering the Indian- 
apolis Radius, a market of 
2,000,000 people. 


NEWS 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation than 
iny other Syracuse paper. It covers 
Syracuse and surrounding territory 
like a blanket. 

Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Inc 
Vew York, Chicago, Boston, Detrow 


In ALLENTOWN 


they say 


“PUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


National Representative : 


STFORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


“Children” to Appear Soon in 
New York. 


A new monthly periodical, “Chil- 
dren—the Magazine for Parents,” 
will be launched in September, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by its publishers, the Parents Pub- 
lishing Association, Inc., New York. 
George J. Hecht, prominent in wel- 
fare and philanthropic work in New 
York, and editor of Better Times, 
is president and chairman of the 
Editorial Board. Anne Pierce, form- 
erly of the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Good Sanitation and 
Health and Director of the New 
York Herald-Tribune Institute, is 
managing editor. Arthur E. Car- 
penter, lately advertising manager 
of the Outlook, is advertising man- 
ager and Mrs. Mary E. Buchanan 
is circulation manager. 


Among others on the board of di- 

rectors there are Frank G. Brauch- 
er, director of advertising of the 
Crowell Pub. Co., and J. Noel Macy, 
owner of the Yonkers Statesman. 
‘The editorial advisory department 
of fifty.members includes Dr. John 
H. Finley of the New York Times, 
Angelo Patri, syndicate writer on 
child life, and Prof. Walter B. Pit- 
kin, of the Columbia School of 
Journalism. 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


NOW 


AMESBURY ADV. AGENCY, 716 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis—Using news- 
papers for the Neverman Co., St. Paul. 


F. WALLIS ARMSTRONG CO., 16th 
and Locust Sts., Phila—Reported making 
up newspaper list for George W. Blabon 
Co., Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH E. BAER, INC., 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., N. Y.—Account of E. A. Kline 
& Co., New York. 


EMIL BRISACHER & STAFF, Flood 
Bldg., San Francisco—Using newspapers 
in northern California for Van Camp Sea 
Food, Inc., Los Angeles. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis.—Account of 
Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


D’ARCY. ADV. CO., Missouri State 
Life Bldg., St. Louis—Using Western 
newspapers for Monarch Metal Products 
Co., St. Lous: 


EASTMAN, SCOTT & CO., 816 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta—Using, newspapers in se- 
lected sections for the Atlanta Industrial 
Bureau. 


FEDERAL ADV. AGENCY, 6 E. 39th 
St., N. Y.—Using newspapers for Van 
Raalte Co., New York. 


GARDNER ADV. CO., 17th & Locust 
Sts., St. Louis—Using newspapers in 
various sections for the Cupples Mfg. Co., 
St, Louis: 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGEN- 
CY, 450 4th Ave., N. Y.—Accounts of 
Blosser Co., Atlanta, and the Rapid Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., New York. 


HANSER-CHURCHILL AGENCY, 12 
E. 44th St., N. Y.—Using newspapers in 
various sections for the Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


LENNEN & MITCHELL, 17 E. 45th 
St., N. Y.—Using newspapers in various 
sections for B. Kupenheimer & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


PATTERSON-ANDRESS & CO. 1 
Madison Ave., N. Y¥.—Using newspapers 
in various sections for Oneida Community 
Silverware, Oneida, N. Y 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, 58 
E. Washington St., Chicago.—Will conduct 
newspaper campaign in Middle West 
cities for the Holland Maid Co., Holland, 
Mich.; placing account of Jose Escalante 
& Co., manufacturers of the Corina and 
Aurelia cigars. 


FRANK PRESBREY & CO., 247 Park 
Ave., N. Y.—Using newspapers for the 
Copper & Brass Research Association, 
New York. 

JOHN W. QUEEN, 5 Park Sq., Bos- 
ton—Account of the Elliott Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN CO., 342 
Madison Ave., N. Y.—Using newspapers 
in various sections for Thos. J. Lipton, 
Hoboken, N. J 


SOUTHWESTERN ADV. CO., Majes- 
tic Theatre Bldg., Dallas—Account of the 
Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co., Sher- 
man, Tex. 


SPAFFORD CO., 10 Arlington St., 
Boston—Using newspapers in selected sec- 
tions for Meade Rubber Sales Co., Stough- 
ton, Mass. 


STEUERMAN SERVICE, 15 E. 26th 
St., N. Y.—-Account of the Pepsinated 
Calomet Co., Atlanta. 


WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Using news- 
papers in various sections for Gypsey 
Dyes, Chicago. 


WILLIAMS & SAYLOR, 450 4th Ave., 
N. Y.—Account of Rogers & Thompson 
Co., New York. 

EDWIN: BIRD WILSON, 9 Hanover 
St., N. Y.—Account of, the Continental 
and Commercial, Banks, Chicago. 


: WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD CO., 
| Oliver Ditson Bldg., Boston—Account of 
: Barron, Cohen & Paulin, Boston. 


ee 


L. J. HANNAH & CO., 435 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago.—Sending additional 
newspaper orders for Krenn & Dato, 
Chicago. 

KLING-GIBSON CO., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago.—Using selected __ news- 
papers for Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill. 


JAMES HERR AGENCY, McKnight 
Bldg., Minneapolis-—-Account of Pender- 
gast Candy Co., Minneapolis. 


“FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.—Using newspapers for the 
United States Mortgage Bond Co., the 
United States Trust Co., and the Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co., all of Detroit. 


McKNIGHT-HUBBELL ADV. AGEN- 
CY, Kansas City, Mo.—Using selected 
newspapers for Minerite Co., 
City. 

HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, 58 
E. Washington St., Chicago-——Using news- 
papers for Holland Maid Co.,’ Holland, 
Mich. 

SOUTHWESTERN ADV. CO., Majes- 
tic Theatre Bldg., Dallas—Using news- 
papers in selected sections for the Inter- 
state Cotton Oil Refining Co., Sherman, 
Tex. 

ALBERT FRANK & CO., 14 Stone St., 
N. Y¥.—Using newspapers in_ eastern 
states for Southern Ry., Washington, 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


J. S. Hagen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Davidson Furniture 
Store at Des Moines, is now with 
the Des Moines Capital in charge 
of advertising copy and merehan- 
dising service. 


Kansas 


Joseph G. Graul has become as- 
sistant manager of the display ad- 
vertising department of the Trenton 
Times. 


John Callahan, formerly display 
solicitor for the Trenton Times, has 
been made manager of the classified 
department. 


Fred Stuck has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Lake 
Worth, Fla., Leader. 


G. C. Crustake, for the last six 
years associated with the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, New 
York City, in various capacities, has 
joined the Robert E. Ramsay Or- 
ganization, Inc., Berkeley Building, 
sales promotion counsellors, same 
city, as assistant to associate in 
charge of production. 


Many members of the Los An- 
geles Advertising Club, also mem- 
bers of the city’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, have invited advertising men 
in other sections of the country to 
join them in “Sixty Days of De- 
light” with the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Trade Commis- 
sion to Japan, sailing from Los An- 
geles April fifteenth and returning 
June fourteenth on the S.S. “Taiyo 
Maru,” flagship of the T.K.K. fleet. 


Buys Confectioners’ Gazette. 

Allan R. Thomson has just pur- 
chased the Confectioners’ Gazette, 
New York, from the estate of E. A. 
Winton and plans to change it to 
a three column book and modernize 
it in other ways. Thomson for the 
past three years has been in Los 


' Angeles where he was financially in- 


terested in five sectional trade jour- 
nals. Prior to that he was for al- 
most fifteen years in trade journal 
work in New York City. 
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LOS ANGELES 
Cafifornia 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government ‘Statement, Six Months 
Ending 

Septi30,; 1925023 re coer 181,785 dai 
Sept. 30, 1924..........174,280 daily 


Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 
Ir Covers THE Firtp CoMPHLETELY 


Representatives : 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. Y¥. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


sworn circulation state- 


ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
th second paper by 
30%. 


Jho Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Oratory Contest. 


The approach of the Easter vaca- 
tion brought an increase last week 
of announcements of school cham- 
pions selected for the National Ora- 
torical Contest on the Constitution 
conducted by the New York Times 
and newspapers throughout the 
country. 
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buy 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Shrecial Representative 
Varbridge Suilding, NEW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


1,908,718 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For The Year 1925 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


TOPEKA 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 


DAILY 
CAPITAL re sate sudin 


heavy circulation in Topeka and 

10-mile trade radius. 

“ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


WILL OF SCRIPPS 
i IS FILED 


(Continued from Third Page) 


and a flat sum bequest of $25,000. 


teidatty L. Smithton, E.° W. 
Scripps’ secretary, the entire residu- 
ary income of the trust is left to 
, Robert P. Scripps and his children 
| for the life of the trust, which is 
to remain in existence until the 
death of the youngest of Robert P. 
Scripps’s children. 
_ No estimate has yet been placed 
_ upon the value of the estate, but it 
_1s expected that this will be done 
_ in the next few weeks, when letters 
testamentary are applied for. In 
case of the prior death of Robert 
P. Scripps, the following are ap- 
pointed as trustees of the estate: 
Roy W. Howard of New York, 
Thomas L. Sidlo of Cleveland, and 
nee Gardner of Washington, 


Special Number. 


The “Building” and “Own Your 

n Home” edition of the Chath- 
am, Ont. Daily News, recently 
published, is of great interest and 


| 


/contains many special features. 


THE PRESS TUTOR | PAN-PRESS MEET 


OF NATIONS 


(Continued from fifth page) 


City, State and Union. The public 
is inclined to inertia, sometimes bor- 
dering on indifference and lethargy. 
A fearless press, dedicated to good 
government, justice and righteous- 


ness (as most newspapers are) is 


SO 


a powerful force for right citizen- 
ship. Jefferson said he would ra- 
ther live in a State without govern- 
ment and with newspapers than in 
a State without newspapers and 
with a government. 

The newspapers of the United 
States are not, as some people seem 
to think, edited and managed upon 
the plan of giving to the public 
what the people want, but with the 
aim and desire to present daily an 
intelligent understanding of human 
scenes and situations as they really 
are. 

And now just a word or two 
about crime and scandal. News of 
crime and scandal is legitimate, and 
even desirable, when treated as such 
news is treated by papers having 
the moral sense and responsibility 
of the New York Sun and other 
worthy newspapers. Scandals teach 
their own lesson, and citizens should 
be informed on crime as on other 
human activities, if only for their 
protection. Stories of crime and 
scandal seem to me undesirable only 
when papers wallow in them in- 
stead of simply reporting them. 


The main function of a newspaper 
is educational. It imparts informa- 
tion such as is needed in our com- 
plex social life, and especially to 
educate the public along social, po- 
litical and economic lines. 
in a community is of more telling 
influence on the thought-life of the 
people than its newspapers. 


The freedom of the press, and 
free competition between different 
types of papers, will keep the bal- 
ance wheel of public weal in smooth 
running order, and time will settle 
the survival of the fittest in the 
field of journalism. 


High School Editors to Convene on 
April 9. 


The spring meeting of the Jour- 
nalism Association of Ohio Schools 
will be held April 9 in the Lantern 
office of Ohio State university. 
Miss Margaret Sullivan, Cleveland, 
president of the organization, will 
preside. 


Professor J. S. Myers of Ohio 
State university will speak on “The 
Place of the Magazine in High 
School Journalism.” Miss E. Marian 
Johnson, professor of journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin is to 
talk on “Making Better High School 
Papers,” preceding a discussion of 
high school publications. 


Stanley Lawrence, teacher of 
journalism at North High School, 
is vice-president of the journalism 
association, and Lester C. Getzloe 
of Ohio State university is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Nothing | 


IS ON WAY 


(Continued from Third Page) 


pected there will be three or four 
hundred from the United States, 
As they arrived in New York on 
incoming boats the delegates from 
the southern republics will be met 
and greeted by a special committee 
appointed by the Pan American So- 
ciety of the United States, 

The National Capitol will be es- 
pecially decorated for the visit of 
the Pan American editors. Special 
flags will be flown from govern- 
ment buildings; Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, from the Peace Monument at 
the foot of the Capitol to a point 
several blocks west of the White 
House will have something of an 
inaugural appearance; and hundreds 
of business houses in the center of 
the city have arranged to place 
groups of the United States and 
other American flags in their win- 
dows. 

A special committee, headed by 
Mrs. Robert Lansing, wife of the 
former secretary of state, will ar- 
range for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the ladies who accom- 
pany the visiting editors. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of April 7 the delegates to the Pan 
American Congress of Journalists 
will be guests of the National Press 
Club at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the eleven-story National 
Press Building, corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets, one block 
from the United States Treasury. 

President Coolidge will participate 
in this important and interesting 
ceremony which through the pres- 
ence of prominent editors from the 
United States and all the other 
American republics will assume an 
international significance. 

Other events arranged for the edi- 
tors during their stay in Washing- 
ton include a reception at the White 
House by the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, 


Advertising Detroit. 

A unique announcement in adver- 
tising cities comes from Detroit 
with the statement that the Adcraft 
Club of that city will manage a 
campaign setting forth the advan- 
tages of Detroit for conventions 
and tourists. R. E. Anderson has 
been engaged as assistant secretary- 
manager of the Adcraft Club and 
will handle details of the campaign. 
Detroit obtains most of its tourists 
from southern and central cities of 
the country and plans for the adver- 
tising campdign include the use of 
newspapers in the larger cities in 
these sections. 


Air Mail Contract. 


The Colorado Airways, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo., has been awarded the 
contract for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft over the route ex- 
tending from Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
Pueblo, Colo., and return, it was an- 
nounced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment March 30. The new service 
will make connections at Cheyenne 
with the Government-operated 
transcontinental route. 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 
NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $ 
Specimen Copy Sent Free 


{4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londom 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 
The Julins Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroir Cuicace 


Opens New Office. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, has opened a Philadelphia 
office with George P. Millington in 
charge. 


Agency Changes Name. 


The name of the Miami Adver- 
tising Company has been changed 
to the Purcell Advertising Company. 
The president and treasurer is 
Stephen E. Purcell; Stephen Rus- 
sell Hoye is vice-president, and Don 
E. Curran is secretary. 


With New York World. 


Robert P. Norris, formerly with 
the New York Times, is now in the 
national advertising department of 
the New York World. 


Have YOU 
Renewed 
YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
to 
THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


Prompt renewal insures 
your receiving every 
issue, arid is a courtesy 
greatly appreciated. 


THe FourtuH, ESTATE 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


covering one profitable market thor- 
oughly in the one dominant medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON STAR 

Flat rate 22c. 

Four other Washington 
papers Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


PLAYING UP THE 
CLASS AND MASS 
NEWS. 


A Difference Between 
the Interesting and 
the Important. 


The current issue of Liberty con- 
tains an editorial on “News” which 
we are very glad to be at liberty 
to reprint. It runs as follows: 

On the front page of the New 
York Times of January 25 there 
appeared two headlines reading: 


BUT LERRISVSHOT GDEAD 
AS HE ANSWERS DOOR 
IN J. R. DEERING HOME 


CRASH AND DEATH END 
RIDE ON AUTO HOOD 

On page 9 another headline ap- 

peared reading: 
GAIN IN COLLEGES 
OE A ER GENS 

More than a column of space was 
devoted to describing how the butler 
of a wealthy and prominent family 
was summoned to the front door 
and shot down without warning by 
a mysterious assassin. 

Another column was given to tell- 
ing how a drink-dazed trio of 
youths drove a car into Fifth Aven- 
ue, wrecked another car, then, with 
one clinging to the radiator, fled 
and was pursued by police until it 
crashed, head on, into a taxicab and 
crushed the man on the hood as one 
crushes a fly. 

Approximately half a column on 
page 9 was given over to an analy- 
sis of 184 universities and colleges 
showing enrollments and the gain 
of seven per cent in attendance in 
the year and approximately eighteen 
‘per cent since the World War. 

Critics of newspapers, especially 
the uninformed, those who fail to 
analyze news, and those with AA- 
last brains, reading the Times prob- 
ably will protest and charge that 
crime is given too much EATEN 
in the public prints. 


The New York Times is one of 
the most conservative and one of 
the most intelligently edited of 
newspapers. The selection of the 
stories to put on the front page and 
the relegation of the college statis- 
tics to page 9 was not an accident 
but the result of careful analysis 
of relative values by trained ex- 
perts. 

The critics miss the point when 
the fail to differentiate between 
what is interesting and what is 1m- 
portant. They fail frequently to 
make any distinction between mass 
news and class news. 

The spectacular murder of the 
butler was interesting to every read- 
er of the Times. The scene was 
upper Fifth Avenue, the center of 
the multimillionaire colony, in the 
home of a wealthy social leader. 
The element of mystery entered into 
it. The idea that the butler was 
a hero of the World War twice 
decorated added romance. 

The automobile “story” had all 
the thrills of melodrama with a set- 
ting of Fifth Avenue and Central 
Park, bootleg hootch, shots, a wild 
chase, a crash, and death in a fan- 
tastic form. 

Every reader was interested in 
those events. They were not im- 
portant save to those directly con- 
cerned. But on Monday, January 
25, they were the outstandingly in- 
teresting events—sheer, stark drama 

of a great city. 

The statistics of the colleges were 
of vital and lasting importance. 
They were of interest to educators, 
college men and women, and fathers 
and mothers with boys in or pre- 
paring for colleges. 


PRIZES ARE NOT 
ENOUGH 


(Contimed from Tenth Page) 


brought from 200 to 300. This 
could not be really counted as a 
contest, since it was topical, purely 
and simply, but it illustrates the 
argument that a timely stunt needs 
little bolstering to put it over. 

Last year I checked results on a 
fiction contest used by a paper in 
a southern city. Prizes were $100— 
too large, I judged, for the circula- 
tion and requirements of the com- 
petition. Besides, the contest was 
silly in the extreme and would at- 
tract only passing interest. The re- 
sults showed that sufficient answers 
actually had not been received to 
go around for all the prizes offered. 

PROVERB CONTEST 

The old “proverb contest” was 
revived by one paper. whose pro- 
motion work I am familiar with. 
Two thousand dollars was the prize 
list, and 23,000 solutions came in. 
The following year the contest was 
repeated, with different pictures and 
ie prize list increased to $3,000. 
Only 18,000 answers were polled, 
although the paper’s circulation, 
within the year that had elapsed be- 
tween contests, had grown by more 
than 5,000. The idea was simply 
old and bigger prizes would not en- 
liven interest. 

That does not mean that cheap 
contests always pay. I spoiled a 
contest I closed not many months 


ago by offering too little One for 
the work involved. We_ offered 
$250 for correct solutions of a series 
of disguised pictures of the city of 
publication, with a 100 word de- 
scription attached to each. I did 
not appreciate the fact that the con- 
test had been made difficult in that 
an extraordinary amount of re- 
search work was necessary in order 
to gather the proper data. But I 
did appreciate that fact when the 
contest closed and only 1,115 an- 
swers came in. It simply meant too 
much work for $250. On the other 
hand, $250 offered for correctly 
matching pictures of thirty-two sets 
of baby twins brought the paper 
18,000 replies. I believe $100 would 
have brought as many. And I 
further believe $1,000 would not 
have greatly increased the response 
to the disguised picture problem. 
Last fall I offered a $50 broken- 
down automobile as the one and 
only prize in a race for second-hand 
automobiles. The race was to be 
staged at the State Fair. When en- 
tries closed it was found we had 
enough cars for six races, so it was 
run in relays for a solid week and 
from 3,000 to 5,000 persons stood 
in the stands until near dark every 
evening to watch them. The stunt 
was a brand new one to the city 
and made an instant “hit,’ despite 
the absence of a worthwhile prize. 


The cheapest contest I believe I 
have ever tried I am experimenting 
with now. There are no prizes. 
Readers are merely asked to write 
in a list of relics, useless and dis- 
carded, they have found in their 
attics during spring-cleaning. We 
print names and award daily “cham- 
pionships,” but there are no prizes. 
And the mail man already is begin- 
ning to feel the burden. 


The stunt is new and timely. 
That is its only virtue. It will not 
attract new readers, however. It’s 
only a measure to keep old readers 
in a good humor. And that’s the 
chief drawback to a cheap contest, 
unless it is sufficiently spectacular, 
as was the old automobile race, to 
attract new faces. 


After all, it’s the contest, not the 
prize list, I believe, that does the 
work. 


Plan to “Tell the World” About 


Long Island. 


Real estate dealers and merchants 
of Long Island subscribed several 
thousand dollars at a luncheon in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
to a fund to “Tell the World About 


Long Island.” 


George Le Boutillier, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Long Island Railroad, said the rail- 
road’s capital expenditure this year 
would be $10,000,000. Hugh W. 
Davis, representative of Carl G. 
Fisher, disclosed that approximately 
$10,000,000 would be spent on the 
Fisher development at Montauk 
Point. 

Others who spoke included P. H. 
Woodward, J. Wilson Dayton, Pres- 
ident of the Long Island Real Es- 
tate Board; Harold McNulty, 
Lawrence A. Coleman, William T. 
Hulse, Frank H. Knighton, Sa: 
Mayer and H. L. Talmage. 
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Hal G. Trump Joins Forces of Fred 
M. Randall. 


Fred M. Randall, president of the 
Fred M. Randall Company, adver- 
tising agency, of Detroit and Chi- 
cago, announces that Hal G. Trump 
has become associated with them as 
account executive with headquar- 
ters in the Detroit office. 


Mr. Trump has been identified 
with the advertising agency business 
for over fifteen years, formerly with 
the Campbell Ewald Company and 
the Green, Fulton Cunningham 
Company, then as treasurer and 
general manager of the Campbell- 
Trump and Company, Detroit. He 
recently resigned as Detroit man- 
ager of Critchfield and Company to 
become associated with the Fred M. 
Randall Company. 

Mr. Trump has specialized for 
many years upon financial and auto- 
motive advertising. 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


St. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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Monday, March eighth, 1 9 2 6 


An Open Letter to the 


ST, PETFRSBURG TIMES 4nd St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 
enterprise from the columns of the EVENING INDEPFIDFNT, permit me to make known the 
reasons for this action. 

The decision pronpting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, aS an entervrise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 

Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 
local theatres, awounts to many thousands of dollars. 

The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDFPFNDENT was prompted wholly 
by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST. PETERSBURG TIMFS is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
cal advértising and publicity - both in the home and on thse 
street - 80 thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 
complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated. 


Serron Ge 


VERNON GRAY 
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W hat newspaper in “a medium 
sized city has grown the most 
during the past five years? 

We would like to hear from other 
publishers who challenge our 
right to the title. 

CAMDEN COURIER, with its 
morning edition, THE POST, 
has grown from 10,000 to 60,000 
circulation. 


Volume of business has increased 1500 per cent. 


CAMDEN COURIER 
THE MORNING POST 


Camden, New Fersey 
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—and in The New York Times Rotogravure Picture 
Section the advertiser’s message reaches the readers of 
more than 625,000 copies, an unmatched audience. 


No other medium offers so great a number of readers of 
highest quality, combining intelligence and buying pow- 
er, so responsive to the beautiful pictorial appeal of the 
rotogravure process. | 


The New York Times Rotogravure Picture Section 
is the most powerful advertising medium in the richest 
market in the world. The results obtained from ad- 
vertising in The Times Rotogravure Section are the 
greatest, making the cost to the advertiser the lowest 
of any gravure section in the country. 


Ohe New York Cines 


Net paid sale on Sundays, over 625,000. Rotogravure advertising volume 905,442 lines in 1925—almost twice the total 
of the second New York newspaper gravure section. 


In three months of this year The New York Times published 7,481,592 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain of 776,330 over the volume printed in the corre- 
sponding period~of 1925, and an excess over the second New York newspaper 
of 2,829,046 lines, 
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March 29, 1894 at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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COOLIDGE URGES 
A CLOSER 
UNION. 


Addresses Pan - Press 
Editors at 
Capitol. 


President Coolidge, in addressing 
Thursday the First Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists which as- 
sembled at the Pan-American 
Union, urged that the gatherings be 
held frequently as a means of draw- 
ing together the peoples of the 
western hemisphere. 

Speaking of the increased inter- 
change of news among the Ameri- 
can nations in recent years, Mr. 
Coolidge said this awakening of in- 


terest had been one of the most 


important factors in bringing about 
a better understanding of the sey- 
eral countries. 

“I venture the prediction,” he 
added, “that as a result of this 
Congress the papers in the United 
States in the future will present 
more complete and more accurate 
pictures of the cultural and indus- 
trial progress of Latin America, 
and that the press of those republics 
will give to their leaders a better 
understanding of the ideals and pur- 
poses of the United States.” ; 


Southern Interscholastic Press Men 
Hold Meeting. 


Exhibition of a portrait of Henry 

Watterson, for years editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, was one 
of the features of the first annual 
convention of the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association held at 
the Lee School of Journalism of 
Washington and Lee University at 
Lexington, Va., Monday and Tues- 
tay. 
_ The portrait was hung officially 
the first day of the convention over 
‘he mantel in the Journalism Build- 
ng. It was presented by Mrs. Wat- 
erson, who now lives in Jackson- 
rille, Fla. Beneath the portrait 
were placed book ends containing 
‘Marse Henry’s” autobiography and 
tis editorials. 

Schools from seven States were 
epresented at the convention, the 
irst affair of its kind in the South. 
fore than 100 were present at the 
ortcluding banquet last night, at 
vhich Dr. Henry Louis Smith, 
resident of the University, and 

rominent newspaper men spoke. 
cups given by the White Studio of 
Jew York, the Southern Newspa- 
‘er Publishers’ Association, the At- 
anta Journal and the Lee School 
£ Journalism were given for the 
est secondary school papers and 

nnuals in the South. 


| 


USE OF STATE ROADS 
FOR MAIL URGED 


Publishers Inform Congressional Committee That 
It Would Mean Lower Rates and Higher 
Revenue. 


Instead of depending wholly on rail carriers for transportation of 
short-haul newspaper mail, the Post Office Department immediately should 
avail itself of facilities offered on State roads at rates from one-sixth 
to one-third those offered by railroads, representatives of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association Monday told the joint Congressional 


committee investigating postal rates. 


The witnesses heard were J. D. Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse, 


N. Y., Post Standard, and Elisha 
Hanson of Washington, legal rep- 
resentative of the association. Mr. 
Barnum insisted that ‘Congress 
should act at this session to reduce 
rates and increase postal revenues, 
while Mr. Hanson held that all the 
testimony previously given to the 
committee by publishers showed the 
Government was losing millions an- 
nually by charging rates on distri- 
bution of newspapers by mail so 
high that publishers were forced to 
seek other agencies of distribution. 

These, according to both witness- 
es, had been found and unless Con- 
gress acted promptly there would 
be even greater diversion from the 
mails. 

TELL oF SAVINGS. 

During the last six years, the 
committee was informed by these 
witnesses, 241,000 miles of hard- 
surfaced road had been built in 
the United States, completely chang- 
ing transportation conditions in 
many sections by creating competi- 
tion with the railroads that did not 
formerly exist. But, they said, 
while train service had been di- 
minishing, the Post Office Depart- 
ment was still relying on it for 


transportation of vast volumes of. 


mail that could be diverted to other 
agencies at a tremendous saving in 
cost. 

“The Post-Standard,” said Mr. 
Barnum, “ships each week 6,669 
copies, weighing 13,700 pounds, by 
motor truck, to Ithaca, a distance 
of 60 miles from Syracuse, at a cost 
of $70. If the same shipments were 
sent through the mail the cost would 
be $232.90, a difference for trans- 
portation of $162.90. 

“A similar delivery service by 


motor truck is rendered seven days 
a week to Watertown, seventy-three 
miles from Syracuse, to which 
4,115 copies are forwarded each 
day, weighing 6,800 pounds a week 
The total cost for the shipment by 
motor truck is $40. If the same 
papers were delivered by mail, the 
cost would be $115.60, or $75 more 
for a slower delivery service.” 

Amplifying Mr. Barnum’s state- 
ment Mr. Hanson said there were 
now 250,000 miles of railroad avail- 
able for mail service, but since 1920 
241,000 miles of hard roads had 
been built and 50,000 miles of im- 
proved dirt and gravel roads. 

“Since 1917,” he added, “the Gov- 
‘ernment has appropriated $516,200,- 
000 for construction of hard-sur- 
faced post-roads. What is the Post- 
master General doing to avail him- 
self of the facilities offered by the 
241,000 miles of hard surface roads 
built since 1920, and to what use 
is his department putting those 
roads?” 

Mr. Hanson testified that “hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands” of trains 
formerly carrying mail had been 
withdrawn from service because of 
competition by other transportation 
agencies using hard-surfaced roads, 
but that the Post Office Department 
during this transition period “has 
not availed itself of facilities which 
these bus and truck lines offer. 

“With a constantly and continu- 
ally diminishing train service, the 
time has long passed,” said Mr. 
Hanson, “when the Post Office De- 
partment should have taken cogni- 
zance of new transportation agen- 
cies developed in the past few years. 
(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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Ex-Governor of Kansas Sues 
_ Accusing Newspaper. 

Suits asking $5,000,000 damages 
were filed in Shawnee County, Kan., 
District Court Monday by counsel 
for former Gov. Jonathan M. Davis, 
alleging criminal libel and malicious 
Prosecution. The defendants are 
Walter S. Dickey publisher of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post and a 
number of individuals. 

The suits are an outgrowth of the 
trials of the ex-Governor on charges 
of accepting bribes for paroles and 
pardons which followed publication 
of a copyrighted article in the Kan- 
sas City Journal January 10, 1925, 
purporting to expose corruption of 
the pardon power by Gov. Davi:. 

The petition named as principal 
defendant Glenn A. Davis, ex-con- 
vict, whose sentence in the State 
Penitentiary was commuted by Gov. 
Davis, and who testified last week 
that he acted as “go-between” in the 
alleged deal for the sale of a par- 
don by the Governor to Fred W. 
Pollman, convicted forger. 

Other defendants are Fred W. 
Pollman ; Eugene N. Smith, man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City 
Post ; Ben Johnson, former peni- 
tentiary guard, who listened over a 
telephone device to the conversation 
when Russell Davis, son of the Goy- 
ernor, delivered the pardon to Poll- 
man; Walter G. Heren and W. G. 
Clugston, Kansas City Journal- 
Post reporters; the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, the Kansas City Post. 


Foreign Trade Meet. 

_ James S. Martin, who guides the 
international destinies of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, will be 
chairman of the group session on 
export advertising during the For- 
eign National Trade ‘Convention, to 
be held at Charleston, S. C., from 
April 28th to 30th. 


New Bars Mercury. 

The Postoffice Department Thurs- 
day instructed the Postmaster at 
New York to bar from the mails 
the April issue of the American 
Mercury, of which H. L. Men- 
cken is the editor, because of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Hatrack.” Accord- 
ing to H. L. Mencken, the whole 
edition has already been mailed, the 
paper having been sent to its sub- 
scribers March 25. 


Van Sweringen War Over. 

Peace was declared Thursday be- 
tween the Chesapeake & Ohio mi- 
nority and the Van Sweringens. 
The price of a cessation of hostili- 
ties was a promise by the Cleveland 
promoters that George Cole Scott 
and John Stewart Bryan, editor of 
the Richmond News-Ledger, lead- 


ers of the opposition, would be made 


members of the Board of Directors 
of the C. & O. at the annual meet- 
ing in Richmond on.April 20, 
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NEW YORK FETES| 


PAN-PRESS 
MEN. 


Newspaper Alliance Is 
Host to Visiting 


Editors. 
Newspaper men_ representing 


fourteen American republics, dele- 
gates to the first Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists in Wash- 
ington from April 7 to 13, were the 
guests of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, of which the 
World is the New York member, 
during their stay in New York. 

The delegation was entertained at 
a “get acquainted” dinner Friday 
night, April 2. 

“Tf we had to return to our coun- 
tries now we feel that the journey 
to New York has not been in vain,” 
said Dr. Maximo Soto Hall, editor 
of La Prensa, Buenos Ayres. La 
Prensa is the largest Spanish lan- 
guage newspaper in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“While I deplore the little interest 
displayed by the New York press 
in this epochal congress,” said Dr. 
Hall, “I am, nevertheless, pleased 
at the opportunity afforded by the 
World to meet representatives of 
the fourth estate of fourteen differ- 
ent countries, speaking the same 
language, having identical aims and 
yet without much knowledge re- 
garding the others. 

EXCHANGE OF THOUGHTS. 

“In Washington we shall have 
very little time to talk intimately, 
to express our thoughts sincerely; 
our speeches at the congress will 
savor too much of diplomacy to al- 
low us to be perfectly frank, while 
here at this gathering we feel per- 
fectly at home and free to express 
our innermost thought and ideas 
regarding Pan-Americanism. 

“For this reason I consider this 
gathering far superior to the Wash- 
ington congress. If I were to re- 
turn to my country this very night 
I would feel that my long journey 
of nineteen days at sea has not been 
in vain. I feel that the knowledge 
gained from my colleagues here and 
the fellowship enjoyed are sufficient 
to justify the trip.” 

Representing the richest State in 
Brazil, J: Castaldi, editor of A 
Capital of Sao Paulo, said he wel- 
comed this opportunity to clarify 
the ideal of Pan-Americanism and 
work for its achievement in reality 
as well as “on paper.” 

Tracia G. Franco, editor of El 
Diario, at Santiago, Dominican Re- 
public, told the gathering he was 
especially thankful for the oppor- 
tunity given Santo Domingo to 
plead before American republics for 
solidarity. 

Others who praised the hospitality 
of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance and the World were C. 
Gonzales Saavedra, editor of La 
Republica of La Paz, Bolivia, and 
E. Alvarez Lara, editor of El 
Guante, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Others present were Dr. Abel 
Carbonel, editor of El Dario de 
Commercio, Barranquilla, Colom- 

(Continued on 22nd Page> 
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FOR GOOD OF ALL 


Calvin Coolidge Delivers Inspiring Address on 
Privileges and Responsibilities of Press at 
Cornerstone Laying. 


At the laying of the corner stone of the National Press Club Building, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1926, at 4 p. m., President: Coolidge spoke 


in part as follows: 


MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE NATIONAL Press CLur: 

Gathering here to lay the corner stone of a great edifice, which is to 
be the home of the National Press Club of Washington, naturally reminds 
us that the press is one of the corner stones of liberty. This principle is 


recognized in the fundamental law 
of our country, which guarantees a 
full and complete freedom in the 
publication and distribution of the 
truth. The right. to have a fair and 
complete discussion of all problems 
is a necessary attribute of a free 
people. Without it the diffusion of 
such knowledge as is necessary to 
intelligent action in both private and 
public affairs would be impossible. 
Under American institutions a cor- 
ner stone which is dedicated to the 
press is likewise dedicated to the 
Republic. 

Under these circumstances the 
most desirable results have been se- 
cured. The public press oi this 
country is absolutely independent. 
It is doubtful if in any other coun- 
try it has ever been so successful 
and so prosperous. In general, it 
is remarkably clean and wholesome. 
Because of these conditions it has 
come to have a great influence. But 
it likewise is charged with great 
responsibilities. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
press of this country is strong 
enough, independent enough, and 
influential enough, so that it should 
not seek to cater to a supposed low 
and degraded public opinion but 
rather to create a noble and inspired 
public opinion. It ought to work 
in harmony with a great purpose, 
revealing to the people the progress 
of the development of a Divine 
power. It should be the record of 
those mighty events which mark 
contemporary history. While it is 
necessary at times to be critical, yet 
it is to be remembered that criticism 
pursued merely for the sake of criti- 
cism is a barren operation, leaving 
no lasting results. True journalism 
must go far beyond this into the 
field of constructive effort. It is 


| only in that direction that there 


will be found anything that is of 
lasting public benefit. 

Any student of human relations 
must come to the conclusion that 
liberty is derived from law. The 
press of our country is free because 
the Constitution guarantees its free- 
dom. If that provision were struck 
out from our fundamental law, the 
press would not remain free for an 
hour. As an obligation, coupled 
with the very greatest self-interest, 
the press ought always to stand as 
a supporter of the Constitution and 
as the firmest advocate of a reign 
of law. On that principle there 
should be no weakness and no wav- 
ering. It should advocate resolute- 
ly, and at all times, the observance 
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and the enforcement of the law. 

No one can criticize journalistic 
efforts directed to the promotion 
of particular interests, but all that 
can be done without raising bitter 
antagonisms against other interests. 
It is impossible to think of political 
parties in these days without the 
support of a sympathetic press. It 
seems to me that in this field es- 
pecially the chief requirement will 
always be for constructive effort. 
Rank partisanship very quickly falls 
into a distortion or a complete mis- 
statement of the facts, accompanied 
by arguments which lead to illogical 
and unsound conclusions. A very 
cursory perusal of our _ history 
would convince anyone that in the 
past there has been sufficient good 
in both our political parties, es- 
pecially when they have been in 
power, to require a large amount 
of printer’s ink in its portrayal. It 
is improbable that a very similar 
condition does not exist at the pres- 
ent time. It would be much more 
helpful to suggest what ought to 
be done than merely to find fault 
with what is being done. It is very 
difficult to reconcile a narrow and 
bitter partisanship with real pa- 
triotism. 

ForREIGN RELATIONS. 

In the field of our foreign rela- 
tions the attitude of the press be- 
comes of very great importance. 
The number of our people who 
learn of foreign countries by actual 
contact with them is comparatively 
very small. Even then, such knowl- 
edge probably relates to only one 
or two countries. What the people 
of our country as a whole know of 
contemporary actions of other coun- 
tries is gained entirely from the 
public prints. Of course, the press 
is justified in placing the very high- 
est estimation upon America. No 
one should complain because our 
journalists represent our country as 
having the best of institutions. They 
are the best for us. But vhis does 
not require that other countries and 
other institutions should be dis- 
paraged. 

Without a friendly attitude of 
mind on the part of our people, 
which can be very largely advanced 
by the action of the press, all effort 
on the part of the Government to 
maintain harmonious international 
relations will be of little avail. 

It has often been suggested that 
before land and naval forces can 
be reduced there must -be an intel- 
(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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DAYS. | 


Pan-Americans Will Be 
Guests in New 
York. 


The program for entertaining th 
delegates from the republics 0: 
South and Central America wh« 
will attend the first Pan-Americar 
Congress of Journalists in Wash 
ington upon their return to New 
York on April 19 and until they 
start for the West on April 23, wa 
announced last week by the Mer 
chants’ Association of New York 

On Monday evening, April 19 
there will be an informal reception 
smoker, vaudeville and supper i 
the Hotel Commodore, headquarter, 
of the Executive Committee u 
charge of entertaining the visitiny 
journalists. 

RECEPTION AT City HALL. 

Tuesday, April 20, the delegate: 
will attend an official reception a 
City Hall in the forenoon, mee 
Mayor Walker and then inspect thi 
municipal radio broadcasting plant 
A visit will then be paid to thi 
Stock Exchange at 1 P. M. and: 
luncheon in the Waldorf-Astori 
Hotel, given by the Associate 
Press, will follow at 3 P.M. Ther 
will be a visit to the Museum of th 
Hispanic Society and then the dele 
gates will be guests of the publish 
ers of New York Newspapers at thi 
Park Lane at 7 P. M. 

The visitors will inspect the city’ 
industrial plants on April 21 morn 
ing and then attend a luncheo1 
given by Adolph S. Ochs and an in 
spection of the Times plant. A ses 
sion of the American Newspape 
Publishers’ Association will be hek 
in the Waldorf-Astoria in the after 
noon and a theatre party in thi 
evening. 

Last DAy’s FESTIVITIES. 

On April 22 the American Asso. 
ciation of Advertising Agencies wil: 
give the journalists a breakfast i 
the Commodore, and the Pan 
American Society of the Unite 
States will give them a luncheon ij 
the Hotel Astor. These entertain 
ments will be followed by a sight 
seeing trip in New York Harbor 
The General Reception Committe 
will give a farewell dinner for th 
group in the Hotel Biltmore. Th 
delegates will leave the city on th 
following morning. 

Lincoln Cromwell, of Willian 
Tselin & Co., is Chairman of thi 
General Reception Committee. Thi 
Executive Committee includes als« 
James S. Alexander, National Banl 
of Commerce; Thomas H. Blodg 
ett, American Chicle Company 
Lucius R. Eastman, President 0 
the Merchants’ Association; Sever 
Mallet-Prevost, President of th’ 
Pan-American Society; John L 
Merrill, All-America Cables, ant 
Albert L. Salt, President of th 
Graybar Electric Company. 

There is a Finance Committee 
consisting of Mr. Alexander a: 
Chairman, Charles Hayden, Otto H 
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Reid and J. Louis Schaefer. 
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Some celebrities at the Sun Club’s dedication of its new home. 
From left to right: seated, Edwin S. Friendly, Robert H. Davis, 
Mayor Walker, Mary Lewis, W. T. Dewart, Keats Speed; standing, 


H. B. Fairchild, Fred Walker, R. H. 


SUN CLUBS NEW 
HOME OPEN 
NOW. 


Impressive Ceremonies 
at Dedication of 
Room. 


Merriment and good fellowship 
pervaded the dedication of the New 
York Sun Club’s new quarters. 

With Mayor James J. Walker 
and Miss Mary Lewis, Metropolitan 
Opera star, participating in brief 
exercises the meeting room of the 
Sun Club was formally dedicated 
Thursday to the use of the members 
of the various departments of the 
Sun organization. The club room 
is on the second floor of the home 
ef the Sun at Broadway and Cham- 
bers street. 

The exercises were held in a 
room banked with flowers and filled 

“with men and women from all de- 
partments of the newspaper. The 

Mayor spoke briefly—and gayly— 

Miss Lewis sang, and Robert H. 

Davis, a director of the Frank A. 

Munsey Company, acted as master 
_ of ceremonies. 

William T. Dewart, president of 
the Sun Printing and Publishing 
Company, sponsor of the Sun Club, 
_and provider, through recently com- 
pleted alterations of the club room, 
headed the officials of the Sun and 
of the Munsey Company present. 

Miss Lewis SrIncs 

“The dedication of this club room 
opens a tiew phase of the Fourth 
Estate,” Mr. Davis said in his few 
words of introduction. “It is for 
use not only today but tomorrow 
and the day after.’ Then he intro- 
duced Miss Lewis as “the American 
prima donna, young, talented and 
beautiful.” 

And Miss Lewis sang “The An- 
_ swer,” a song of spring, because it 
was raining in Chambers street out- 
side; “The Kerry Dance,” by Mol- 
loy, and “Rain,” also because it was 
raining. She finished amid a storm 
of applause. 


Mr. Davis introduced Mayor 


Titherington, Gilbert T. Hodges. 


Walker—the 
the city.” 

“Without doubt this is the finest 
thing for the newspaper profession 
I have heard of,” the Mayor said, 
adding his hope that it would make 
newspaper men more good natured. 
“Through this organization and its 
meeting room,’ he went on, “The 
Sun employees will be given a back- 
ground in the organization; through 
it they will know that the proprie- 
tors regard them not only as gath- 
erers and dispensers of news, but 
as men and women to be made 
happy and contented. 

“GREAT IpEA,”’ Says Mayor. 

“The Sun Club is a great idea— 
I have felt it myself. But I have 
known, too, the time that the Sun 
shone for me. I am glad that you 


“practical owner of 


are good enough to invite a mayer. 


into your home and that you have 
a mayor who has the courage to 
come.” 

The Mayor spoke of the changes 
which have been made under Mr. 
Dewart’s direction in the old Stew- 
art Building, now the Sun’s home. 
“Not only the paint is new but the 
quality of intelligence,” he said, and 
added suddenly: “This used to be 
used for a city department.” 

Lapsing into seriousness, the 
Mayor repeated his announcement 
of Wednesday night that newspa- 
per men will be invited to accom- 
pany him on a projected tour of the 
city’s hospitals. He closed regret- 
ting that there was so little contri- 
bution he could make to “this won- 
derful innovation.” 


Retired Newspaper Man Dies in 
New York. 


Cornelius Dever, who retired 
from the Police Headquarters Bu- 
reau of the New York City News 
Association twenty years ago be- 
cause of tuberculosis, died last week 
at Presbyterian Hospital. He had 
been visiting at the home of his 
sisters and brother the Misses Eliza- 
beth, Mamie, Lucy and Florence 
Dever and Mr. George Dever, No. 
28 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Dever’s home was the Loomis 
Sanatarium, Liberty, N. Y., where 
he was librarian. 
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KELLOGG GREETS PAN 
AMERICANJEDITORS 


Great Enthusiasm at Opening of Pan-American 


Congress—Speeches in Foreign Tongues 
Made in House. 


ing 


editors, whose influence 


In the white-pillared Hall of the Americas in the Pan-American Build- 
Secretary Kellog Wednesday evening welcomed 300 publishers and 
touches millions of people in North and South 


America, to the first Pan-American Congress of Journalists. 


This was the first 


time, according to Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 


of the Pan-American Union, that all of the twenty-one American republics 


had been represented in 

From a platform decked with the 
flags of all the American countries, 
Secretary Kellogg brought applause 
as he urged an increasingly unity 
of the Americas and pointed to a 
situation among them as “unparal- 
leled in the history of the world; 
a situation in which every major 
dispute has been settled by the or- 
derly processes of mediation and 
arbitration.” 

The official greetings of both the 
House and Senate had been given 
to the delegates earlier in the day 
when two long standing precedents 
were broken in the welcome of 
them. For the first time, so far as 
old members of the House recall, 
a foreign language was spoken from 
the floor when _ Representative 
Wurzbach of Texas extended a 
greeting in Spanish to the visitors 
in the gallery, and Felix Cordova 
Devila, delegate from Porto Rico, 
followed with a speech in Portu- 
guese. 

In the Senate the wish that the 
delegates might return to their 
homes as “eloquent interpreters of 
the profound desire of the people 
of the United States to cultivate 
friendship and cooperation with the 
great nations of the South” was ex- 
pressed by Senator Bingham of 
Connecticut, speaking in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, An iron-bound 
tule of the Senate was broken by 
the guests in the gallery who ap- 
plauded without reproval his ad- 
dress and that of Senator Robinson 
of Arkasas. 

The preliminary session Wednes- 
day formally opened the congress, 
which was to deal with various as- 
pects of the press and its interna- 
tional relations. After a reception 
by the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union, Secretary Kellogg, 
in his capacity as chairman of the 
board, made the address of wel- 
come. 


¥ “Your coming together,” he said, 

to discuss problems of common in- 
terest symbolizes, in a way, the en- 
tire Pan-American movement: for 
that movement rests on the basic 
idea of mutual helpfulness and ser- 
vice in the solution of problems of 
common interest. 

“With each year the high mission 
entrusted to the American republics 
becomes more and more evident. 
In a world which has so recently 
been rent asunder by strife, Amer- 
ica is called upon to give an exam- 


ple of unity which will set a new | 


standard in international affairs, 
(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


any sort of Pan-American conference. 


PICTURES TO BE 
SENT BY 
RADIO. 


New Service To Be 


Begun in 
May. 


Pictures, letters, autographs and 
fingerprints will soon be flung 
across the Atlantic Ocean by radio 
with the ease of ordinary messages 
at a rate not much higher, Richard 
H. Ranger, radio engineer, who 
sailed Wednesday on the Cunard 
liner Mauretania, announced. 

Mr. Ranger, who came _ into 
prominence in November, 1924, 
when his device successfully trans- 
mitted pictures across the ocean by 
radio, took with him twenty-three 
cases, the parts of a complete trans- 
mitting and receiving set for send- 
ing and receiving pictures and 
printed matter by wireless. These, 
he said, will be installed in the Mar- 
coni station in London and the ser- 
vice will be put on a commercial 
basis. 

Operations will start May 1, Mr. 
Ranger said. At that time any one 
may send a picture to New York, 
San Francisco or Honlulu by pay- 
ing $50 for three and one-quarter 
inches, transmitted in twenty min- 
utes. The width of four and one- 
quarter inches is standard and will 
not vary, as the pictures are printed 
on rolls of this width. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica will operate the commercial ser- 
vice, Mr. Ranger said. 


Ad Club Nominations. 


The 1926 Nominating Committee 
of the Advertising Club of New 
York has submitted the following 
unanimous report: President, for 
one year, Charles C. Green, presi- 
dent of the Charles C. Green Ad- 
vertising Agency; Vice-President, 
for three years, John G. Jones, vice- 
president of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute; Treasurer, for one 
year, H. R. Swartz, president of R. 
Hoe & Co.; Directors, for three 
years, Colver Gordon, vice-president 
of the Outdoor Advertising Agency 
of America, and Charles E. Murphy, 
account executive of the James F. 
Newcomb Co. 
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N. Y. STATE TO 
MEET. 


Many Topics Listed for 
Gathering at 
Elmira. 


The New York State Circulation 
Managers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Elmira, N. Y., 
en April 13 and 14. 

Tuesday morning, after business 
and committee reports, the follow- 
ing papers will be read and dis- 
cussed : 

Changing from wholesale dealers 
to an exclusive carrier service— 
B. M. Knight, Syracuse Herald. 

(Circulation from the viewpoint of 
a wholesale dealer—J. McKernen, 
Kings County Delivery Co., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Will the store newsdealer even- 
tually supplant the carrier—W. C. 
Hinson, Syracuse Post-Standard. 

The circulation manager. His 
value to the newspaper and how the 
newspaper benefits from the circu- 
lation manager’s membership in this 
association—Charles Congdon, Wa- 
terton, N. Y. Times. 

After general discussion of sev- 
eral other important topics, there 
will be a dinner with publishers and 
business managers of Elmira news- 
papers. 

On Tuesday afternoon the follow- 
ing papers will be read and dis- 
cussed: 

Effect of price decrease on circu- 
lation—K. J. Hennessey, Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 

One cent competition and its ef- 
fect—J. J. Allardice, Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Value of mail promotion; circu- 
lating box-holders. Does it pay?— 
George Erb, Buffalo, N. Y., News. 
. I. CC. M. A. and Philadelphia 
meeting—W. J. Argue, Toronto 
Star, past president I. C. M. A. 

In the evening members will meet 
‘in front of the Hotel Langwell for 
dinner and evening entertainment 
‘as guests of the Elmira newspapers. 

WEDNESDAY SESSIONS. 

Wednesday morning the following 
“papers will be read and discussed: 

Successful ‘method of building 
newspaper circulation—Glen Eng- 
land, Johnstown, N. Y., Leader Re- 
publican. 

Will the illustrated tabloid force 
the old line newspaper to either copy 
or take a place at the foot of circu- 
lation?—Ben Bloom, New York 
Daily Mirror. 

Best circulation methods for a 
small city Sunday newspaper—Mr. 
Baultz, Elmira Sunday Telegram. 

Car _boxes—A. W. Cockerill, 
Utica Press. 

After general discussion on other 
topics, the next meeting-place will 
be chosen. 

After luncheon, there will be a 
.trip to the New York State Refor- 
matory to witness drill by inmate 
regiment and inspect institution. 

._ The president of the New York 
State Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation is Charles E. Blewer, of the 

Binghamton Press. Other officers 
are: 

(Continued on Nineteenth Page) 
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CIRCULATORS OF |COVERING DEATH 


OF GERALD 
CHAPMAN. 


Universal Service Gets 


a 15-Minute 
Beat. 


Wethersfield State Prison in 
Connecticut, the scene of the hang- 
ing of Gerald Chapman, was be- 
seiged by newspaper reporters. 

Only 15 of these however, because 
of a local law, were allowed in the 
death chamber, 2 sent by each coun- 
ty paper and one by each Hartford 
paper. 

The reporters were shut in the 
death chamber for 15 minutes after 
Gerald Chapman had been hung, 
but Universal Service got around 
this difficulty in a unique way. 

Their wire operator, Marshall, was 
in a room 100 yards away, but the 
moment he heard the thud that 
showed the weight had fallen he 
flashed. 

The next quickest news was sent 
by Edward Doherty of the New 
York Mirror. 

The newspaper men report that 
they were very well treated at 
Wethersfield and given an excellent 
repast. They made up a purse for 
a lifer, a trustee who waited on 
their comfort. The reporters were 
generally very impressed with the 
efficiency and calm of the prison 
officials. 

Several reporters took sick at the 
hanging. 

Those who were not too nervous 
wrote while it was going on. 

One famous New York newspa- 
per man who would not have his 
identity revealed told THe Fourru 
Estate that an interesting sidelight 
on the assignment was the way Gil- 
bert Frankau, English novelist, 
came to handle it. 

He came much later than the 
others, in a big limousine and with 
a valet! The place was surrounded 
but he broke his way through and 


asked who he was, said proudly: 
“T am Gilbert Frankau, the cele- 
brated English novelist.” 

“Everybody knows who I am,’ 
he added. 

Then he sat down with his valet 
and dictated a preliminary story. 
“We must have a dramatic begin- 
ning,” he said. “I have it! Start 
with the word ‘Death’ and make a 
paragraph of that!” 

Frankau, however, changed the 
lead and story afterwards and 
really covered the execution very 
ably. But to the assembled report- 
ers there was a deal of grim humor 
in his dramatic beginning: “Death!” 

Among the New York newspaper 
men who went to Wethersfield 
were: 

Oliver Garrett, New York World; 
Henry Farnum, New York Times; 
Gene Fowler, Universal Service; 
Forrest Davis, Herald Tribune; 
Frank Henry, Journal; E. Doherty, 
Daily Mirror; Mr. Limpus, Daily 
News; Allan Reagan, World; Wil- 
liam Rice, American; Mr. Killgal- 
lon, International News; Edmund 
Rees, Brooklyn Eagle; Martin 
Green, Evening World. 


, 


Group Insurance. 

The Milwaukee Journal has ob- 
tained group insurance for its em- 
ployes, 493 of approximately 625 
employes taking insurance. The 
Journal pays a portion of the cost. 
In addition, 104 employes opened up 
Savings accounts in a Milwaukee 
bank. A sum stipulated by the em- 
ploye will be deducted from his pay 
each month to be deposited to his 
account. 


Boost Good Will Industries. 

The Milwaukee Journal is pro- j 
moting a spring campaign’ for the 
Milwaukee Good Will Industries, 
to induce people to donate old cloth- 
ing, etc. located during spring 
housecleaning. For a month or 
more, generous publicity will be 
given the campaign in the Journal’s 
columns. This promotion in 1925 
resulted in a 100 per cent increase 
in receipts over the previous year. 
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Arthus S. Thompson Returns from 
Pacific Coast Trip. 

Arthur S. Thompson, who re- 
cently left the service of the As- 
sociated Press to become manager 
of the news ink department of the 
H. D. Roosen Company, New York, 
has just returned from a business 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

In an interview with the corre- 
spondent of THe Fourtn Estate, 
on his return from California, Mr. 
Thompson said that he had com- 
pleted a number of contracts with 
newspapers that had tried the Roo- 
sen news ink, and had found it’ en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

He said: “Knowing the quality of 
the carbon and oils from which 
Roosen ink is manufactured, and 
knowing the process of manufac- 
ture, I am confident there is no news 
ink on the market today of better 
quality, or which will run more uni- 


ARTHUR S. THOMPSON 


formly, with positively no chances 
of grit or fading. Because of the 
vast quantities manufactured, and 
because of the distribution of plants, 
our company is in a position to sup- 
ply highest grade inks to newspa- 
pers at minimum cost.” 

Prior to leaving the Associated 
Press, Mr. Thompson was executive 
assistant under General Manager 
Kent Cooper, having held similar 
positions under Mr. Melville E. 
Stone and Mr. Frederick Roy Mar- 
tin. 

Mr. Thompson attended every 
meeting of the members of the As- 
sociated Press, and every board and 
executive meeting from March, 
1913, to the date he retired from the 
Associated Press. 

His last work in the organization 
was the handling and preparation of 
the Associated Press advertisements 
which were used by more than eight 
hundred member papers. He also 
was engaged in a work of helping 
to make the Associated Press bet- 
ter known to the public, and in co- 
operating with members in helping 
them better to understand their 
rights and obligations as members. 


First Woman Journalist. 
The Marquise de Sevigne, the 
famous seventeenth century letter 
writer, will have a statue erected to 
her memory in Paris as the “first 
woman journalist of France,” on 
the occasion of an exhibition to 


! celebrate the tercentenary of her 


birth this year. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.., 
AGENCY IN ITS 
NEW HOME. 


E. C. Rogers Has Had 
a Notable 
Career. 


The service of E. C. Rogers Ad- 
vertising moved from the old Lib- 
erty Building at East avenue and 
Main street, Rochester, N. Y., which 
is to come down in order to make 
way for the new Grant department 
store structure. The new location 
of this advertising and merchan- 
dising service is suite 1231 and 1233 
Mercantile Building. 

The E. C. Rogers advertising ser- 
vice, which opened in Rochester less 
than three years ago, today enjoys 
a clientele made up of some of the 
most representative merchants in 
the largest lines of retail trade. 
Mr. Rogers is assisted in his work 
by five advertising copy writers, and 
all copy is either personally written 
or edited by the head of the service, 
much of it being dictated. 

Speaking of the opening o fhis 
Rochester office of advertising and 
merchandising, Mr. Rogers said, 
“With the severance of connections 
with the Hearst organization after 
first establishing the Journal for 
them in Rochester and then con- 
solidating it with the Post Express, 
by purchase, I followed the desire 
of my entire business lifetime, by 
the establishment of this advertis- 
ing and merchandising service, a 
thing prevented for 21 years by 
newspapers paying a none-too-am- 
bitious executive too good a salary 
for too long a time.” 

First Auto EpDITION 

Mr. Rogers is credited with being 
one of the first, if not the first, to 
inaugurate a newspaper advertising 
copywriting department; he also has 
the distinction of having prepared 
the first automobile show number 
of a newspaper. 

Mr. Roger’s work on the old 
Philadelphia Press attracted the at- 
tention of Frank A. Munsey and 
Mr. Rogers left his Philadelphia 
job to establish a similar newspaper 
advertising copy department for 
Munsey’s Washington Times. In 
that position he rose first to adver- 
tising manager, and was business 
manager when Clinton T. Brainard, 
head of Harper and Brothers, 
bought the Washington Herald and 
employed Mr. Rogers for his pub- 
lisher. 

Four years later, when Arthur 
Brisbane bought the Washington 
Times from Munsey and _ secured 
Mr. Rogers’ services as business 
manager that nationally known edi- 
tor wrote across the front page of 
his newspaper, in double column 
‘measure, on Monday, April 1, 1917, 
the following: “The Washington 
Times is glad to announce that it 
has secured the services of E. C. 
Rogers, who joins the staff of the 
Times today as business manager. 
Washington business men are ac- 
quainted with the energy and the 
record of Mr. Rogers, until now 
publisher of the Washington Her- 
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—in the Important Classifications of — 


Furniture and Household Good 


Comparison of 1925 Furniture and Household 
Goods Advertising with the second paper in the field 


shows that 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


—led by more than Eighty-four Per Cent—with 
several prominent local dealers advertising exclusively 


in the Herald. 


The comparative figures are: 


THE MIAMI HERALD: - 


Second Paper: - - 


672,175 Lines 
363,748 Lines 


'y, Miami Herald 


**Florida’s Most Important Newspaper’’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 


J. P. MCKINNEY & SON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


George M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


ald. The Times congratulates itself 
upon securing the services of a most 
energetic and intelligent colleague.” 


TRAINED MANY 


In Mr. Rogers’ newspaper days, 
it was said of him that he could 
always get help in any city in the 
country that was favored with 
either a live newspaper or a live 
advertising agency, so many were 
the men who had served under him 
that he helped to place in important 
positions. 


Among these former students of 
Rogers copy writing are, F. C. 
Hitch, advertising manager of Roy- 
al Baking Powder Company; La 
Flor Raymond, manager of the 
Boyd Advertising System, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Malcolm Lamborn, 
department store advertising mana- 
ger, and today head of the Star Ad- 
vertising Bureau of Washington, 
D. C.; Troland Cleare, advertising 


manager of the Field and Flint Shoe 
Company of Brockton, Mass.; 
Gardner F. Johnson of the Gard- 
ner-Johnson Advertising Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward Park- 
er, manager of the Public Ledger 
Feature Syndicate; B. G. Bryant, 
field representative of the Wheeler 
newspaper syndicate; Ernest S. 
Johnstone, advertising manager of 
the Washington Post; Robert E. 
Joyce, advertising manager of the 
Washington Times; Norman. Bull, 
advertising manager of the Wash- 
ington Herald. And in Rochester, 
Arthur J. Morton of the advertis- 
ing department of Fashion Park. 
“First you must have the right 
kind of copy. That is why our 
printed maxim is: ‘Circulation is the 
hall filled with people—and Adver- 
tising Copy is the speaker. 
of the audience amounts to little if 
the speaker fatis to put over his 
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message, says tne agency. 
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TAKE CARE WHEN 
RUNNING POLE 
NEWS! 


Explorers Point Out 
Where Mistakes 


Occur. 


In an effort to insure trustworthy 
and accurate reports of the achive- 
ments of the Arctic expeditions to 
be undertaken this summer, ten ex- 
plorers, aviators and scientists in- 
terested in the Arctic recently made 
public, through the Associated 
Press, a statement calling attention 
to past fallacies and suggesting 
means of preventing their repetition. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the ex- 
plorer, through whom the statement 


was issued, said: “It has long 
seemed to scientific men connected 
with the Arctic that there was more 
folklore and nonsense being circu- 
lated about that subject than any 
other. 

“One of the most frequent rea- 
sons for this seems to be caused 
by confusing the Artic with either 
the North Pole, the pole of inac- 
cessibility, or some of the other 
poles in which explorers and scien- 
tists are interested. The Arctic is a 
vast expanse 3,000 miles in diame- 
ter. The North. Pole is only a 
point not so large as the tip of a 
needle, while in between are the 
pole of inaccessibility, the magnetic 
pole, the cold pole and the wind 
pole, none of them as small as a 
point but none so large as even l 
per cent. of the Arctic. 

“The Arctic is partly land and 
partly water; part of it is inhabited 
and part of it is uninhabited; it is 
in part well known and in part un- 
known, with many historical, geo- 
graphical and other uncertainties in- 
volved. But the North Pole is a 
precise point, since it is defined 
mathematically and has only mathe- 
matical attributes. 

“When Admiral Moffet said, in 
connection with the then proposed 
Shenandoah flight across the Arctic, 
that the temperature would be about 
50 degrees Fahr. a thousand feet 
above the North Pole in early June, 
the newspaper commentator spoke 
of this as ‘50 degrees below zero,’ 
where the Admiral had taken it for 
granted he would be understood as 
referring to above-zero tempera- 
tures, since he was talking about 
summer.” 

Accounts of the carrying of diph- 
theria serum to Nome, Alaska, 
caused the erroneous belief that the 
country was a trackless and unin- 
habited wilderness of snow and ice, 
the statement added. 

“The same sort of increase of ig- 
norance may easily take place with 
regard to the Arctic this summer un- 
less there is a planned effort on the 
part of editors to have those who 
are to handle the news study the 
situation in advance so that the 
press reports shall be correctlv re- 
flected by the headline writers and 
the commentators.” 
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CIRCULATORS] 1O'| 2x a ee 


HOLD A BIG 
MEET. 


Interesting Talks for Pa- 
cific Northwest Cir- 
culation Men. 


The Pacific Northwest Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association will 
hold its fourth regular meeting at 
the Monticello Hotel, Longview, 
Wash., on April 14 and 15. 

The officers who are retiring are 
W. D. Lyness, of the Tacoma 
News-Tribune, president; J. F. 
Howard, of the Albany, Ore., Dem- 
ocrat, vice-president; Ellis B. Hall, 
of the Centralia, Wash., Chronicle, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Retiring directors are Frank 
Garrison, of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, and E. A. McKee, of the 
Longview News. 

After roll call, business and com- 
mittee reports, officers will be cho- 
sen Wednesday morning. 

Some of the interesting topics 
for discussion are the following: 

The best methods of handling cir- 
culation in cities from seven to ten 
thousand, whether through the of- 
fice or by selling direct to carriers— 
David H. Smith, Portland, Ore., 
Journal. 

Are collection agencies a benefit 
or a detriment to a circulation de- 
partment?—W. H. Henderson, Sa- 
lem, Ore., Statesman. 

Do bargain rates for subscribers 
who get their papers by carriers 
pay? If so, how much reduction on 
a year’s subscription is it advisable 
to give?—P. P. Foelkner, Aber- 
deen, Wash., World. 

Is it worth while for the circula- 
thon manager or publisher, or who- 
ever looks after circulation on the 
smaller papers, to continue member- 
ship in this association, spending $5 
per year dues and cost of attending 
meetings? —E. P. Hopwood, Port- 
jJand Oregonian. 

Would a newspaper with 5000 cir- 
culation benefit by joining the A. B. 
C. if its competitor has 13,000 cir- 
culation and is already a member of 
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W IE will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 


refer you to papers in 
your territory 


own 


where it is working 


successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED. SERVICE 

THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 


The American Celephone ¢ Tdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 

AND ROYAL AUSTRO HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 


roe 


Telephone Preparedness 


NINE years ago, when this nation was preparing for war, it 
found the Bell Telephone System ready for service at home 
and abroad. The war found the Bell System prepared. From 
its technical forces so needful to meet our war-time activities 
in this country, fourteen battalions were organized to carry to 
the front the highest developments of the telephone art. No 
other nation had so complete a system of communication 


to aid in mobilizing its resources. 


No other nation was 


able to put into the field a military communication system of 


equal effectiveness. 


Fifty years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the world a new art. He had the vision 
of a nation-wide telephone system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one another as if face to face. 
He foresaw a usefulness for the telephone which could not be 
achieved without innumerable developments, inventions and 
improvements, to him unknown. But not even he foresaw the 
marvelous applications of telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency which is possible only when 
there is instant exchange of complete information. 

Since the completion of its service in time of war, the Bell 
System has devoted itself to the extension of the telephone 
art as one of the great agencies for the development of the 


pursuits of peace. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Gov. Moore to Talk on Press in 


Colored Church. 


The ninth educational conference 
will be held at the Monumental 
Baptist Church, Jersey City, colored 
congregation, beginning tomorrow 
and continuing to the 25th. 

Tomorrow two interesting press 
talks will be given. 

Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey will talk on “The Re- 
lation of the Church to City and 
State Government.” 

Charles M. Brody, assistant city 
editor of the Jersey Observer, will 
talk on “The Constitution of the 
Press to Public Education.” 


Higham a Speaker. 


Sir Charles Higham on Wednes- 
day addressed a membership lunch- 
eon of the New York Advertising 
Club arranged in his honor. -The 
address was broadcast by station 
WEAF. Sir Charles is regarded 
by many as one of the most pro- 
gressive and dominant factors in 
British advertising. His rise from 
a poor boy to Knighthood has been 
made possible in recognition of the 
successful accomplishment of his 
advertising and publicity effort 
during the World War. He is best 
known for his management of the 
India Tea campaign in recent years. 


— 


Virginia City Prepares for Visit of 
Pan-American Editors. 

The Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce, the News Leader and the 
Times-Dispatch jointly will enter- 
tain more than 100 visiting journal- 
ists of South America, who will 
attend the Pan-American Congress 
on Journalism in Washington, D. C., 
this month, and will make a tour 
of the larger cities in the Eastern 
United States, reaching Richmond 
April 16. J. Scott Parrish, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, yes- 


terday appointed the following com- 
mittee to receive the visitors: 


John Stewart Bryan, News Lead- 
er, chairrnan; C. P.~Hasbroete 
Times-Dispatch; B. Morgan Shep- 
herd, Southern Planter; P. L. Reed, 
Larus and Brother Company; H. 
W. Ellerson, Albemarle Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company; R. S. Crump, 
Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company; E. T. Harrison, Southern 


Stove Works; Henry S. Hotchkiss, 


State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company; John H. Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil; D. D. Staples, of Staples & 
Staples; Allen Potts, News Leader; 
W. Brydon Tennant, News Leader; 
Robert D. Ford, Times-Dispatch, 
and Douglas Gordon, Times-Dis- 
patch. 


The visiting journalists, who are 
being accorded diplomatic privileges 
at the customs and extended other 
courtesies by the United States gov- 
ernment, are expected to arrive at 
Richmond from Lynchburg at 8 
o’clock the morning of April 16. 
At 8:30 o’clock they will be 
be tendered a breakfast at the Com- 
monwealth Club and then escorted 
on a motor trip to various points 
of the city, leaving for Norfolk at 
11 A, M. 


Final Report of the Pittsburgh Sun 
Poll. 


The final tabulation and report 
upon the Pittsburg Sun’s direct 
sealed mail poll of registered voters 
of the City of Pittsburgh on the 
prohibition laws have been made. 


Because of the unique basis of 
the poll and because of the unusual 
safeguards thrown about it, it has 
been of unusual interest to the 
newspaper trade and the public gen- 
erally. 

The poll was designed not only 
as a test of real voting opinion, but 
as a test of the open coupon polls 
conducted at Pittsburg. One of 
these polls in Pittsburg reported a 
ratio of 15 to 1 against the present 
dry laws;- another 8 to 1) )2ie 
Sun’s poll is 5% to 1, with the vote 
analyzed by wards, revealing cross 
sections in every part of the city. 

Ballots were sent to one-half the 
registered voters in every voting 
district of the city, the names taken 
alternately from the registered vot- 
ing list. Thus about 58,000 received 
ballots. And of these more than 
half returned their ballots in the 
poll. 


The entire poll was placed in the 
hands of Ernst & Ernst, nationally 
known accounting firm, who have 
supervised it at each stage. 
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PULITZER BIRTH 
CELEBRATED 
BY SCHOOL: 


School of Journalism 
Places Wreath on 
Statue. 


The annual celebration of the 
birth of Joseph Pulitzer was held 
Tuesday afternoon at the School 
of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which he founded and en- 
dowed in 1912. 

A wreath was placed on the sta- 
tue of the school’s founder, and 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia told of the founding 
of the institution. He said Mr. 
Pulitzer had great difficulty in con- 
vincing educators there was need 
for such a school and that journal- 
ism could not be taught. 

President Butler also said the day 
of personal journalism had passed 
and that newspapers today were not 
showing the initiative and vigor 
they did when dominated by indi- 
viduals. Years ago, he said, the 
editorial policy of a paper repre- 
sented the personal opinion of a 
man, and today a vigorous editorial 
is rarely found. 

In discussing editorials, President 
Butler said he considered the two 
greatest “There Is No Santa Claus,” 
written by Frank Church in the 
New York Sun, and “Thru,” by Ed- 
ward P. Mitchell in the Sun, which 
was a reply to the suggestion that 
the country adopt phonetic spelling. 

The only one comparable to them, 
he considered, was one in the World 
submitted for consideration by the 
Pulitzer Prize jury. That one was 
“The Other Way,” on the Cathcart 
case. : 

Talcott Williams, first Director of 
the School of Journalism, said 
Joseph Pulitzer placed his mark on 
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journalism and raised an enduring 
monument to himself in the school. 

After the exercises tea was served 
and the school students met Presi- 
dent Butler. 


Asks Revision of Postal Law Section. 


Revision of the section of the 
postal laws which requires periodi- 
cal publications in order to enjoy 
the privilege of second class mail 
rates to maintain subscription lists 
so that “readers lists” also would 
be admissible under law to second 
class rates was advocated before the 
Joint Postal Rates Committee April 
6 by former Rrepresentative P. P. 
Campbell, of Kansas, as representa- 
tive of a group of publications 
which circulate free to trade inter- 
ests. 

Recalling that this law was en- 


acted fifty years ago, Mr. Campbell 
asserted it did not meet present day 
requirements. “This antiquated 
law,” he declared, “is not sacred and 
can be changed.” 

He testified that he has publish- 
ers who have expended $70,000 for 
$20,000 in subscriptions in order 
that they would come within the 
letter of the law and have the ad- 
vantage of second class rates, and 
then proceed to make up this loss 
through advertising they obtain for 
their publications through readers’ 
lists, 

If the law were amended as he 
suggested, Mr. Campbell declared, 
the volume of business thrown to 
second class mail, from third class 
rates, which these publications now 
pay, will increase postal receipts 
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Cross Word Puzzle Editor and John 
Farrar Engaged. 

Margaret Petherbridge and John 
Farrar are engaged to be matried. 
Miss Petherbridge is cross-word 
puzzle editor of the New York 
World and Mr. Farrar editor of the 
Bookman and editorial adviser to 
the George H. Doran Publishing 
Company. 

The romance, in a sense, began in 
the office of John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
Sunday editor of the New York 
World. It was in this office that 
Mr. Farrar had his earliest literary 
training in New York after gradu- 
ating from Yale in 1919. Miss 
Petherbridge, a Smith graduate of 
the same year, has been Mr. Cos- 
grave’s secretary several years and 
it was at his home in Stratford the 


and not “pauperize” them. couple met. 


te Thirty-Third Year’? 


TheFourth Estate 


extends a cordial invitation to all those at- 
tending the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and Associated Press Convention 
at The Waldorf, to visit our headquarters— 
Room 106 at the Waldorf, and our Informa- 
tion Bureau prominently located in the East 
Foyer—to take advantage of the facilities, 
its data and statistics of the last Thirty- 
two (32) years of the newspaper and adver- 
tising fields. 


Both. of these quarters will be well 
equipped with typewriters, writing desks, 
stationary, competent secretaries, private 
telephones for your convenience. 


The members of the organization will 
be constantly in attendance to answer all 
questions and to offer their services in help- 
ing you on any of your problems. 


Particular attention will be given to 
mail forwarded in our care. These Conven- 
tion Headquarters of THE FOURTH ESTATE 
at the Waldorf have been the same since 
the Newspaper Publishers first began hold- 
ing their annual gatherings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria twenty-nine (29) years ago. 

For your entertainment, Room 106 will 
be provided with a modern. Atwater-Kent 
Radio Set. Theatre ticket service will also 
be provided. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A Newspaper for the Makers of Newspapers 


and for the National Advertiser 


1819 Broadway 


New York City 
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New Weekly Paper at Monte Carlo 
Opposes Gamblers’ Rule. 

The Casino of Monte Carlo, 
which pays all the governmental ex- 
penses of the tiny principality of 
Monaco, is confronted by a still un- 
organized but gradually crystallizing 
opposition in Monaco itself, which 
holds the great gambling palace un- 
der its present regime is extremely 
harmful to the little country. 

A weekly paper has been founded, 
Tout Va, meaning everything goes, 
for the purpose of disclosing Casino 
scandals and attempting to clean up 
Monte Carlo politics, which the edi- 
tor, Sylvia Fabie, asserts is. the 
worst in the world. 

This paper is printing a series of 
articles charging that Sir Basil Za- 
haroff, credited with being the Ca- 
sino’s principal owner, the director 
general of the Casino, one of its 
principal stockholders and promi- 
nent Paris bankers have been the 
actual rulers of the principality. 

Tout Wa declares these men, 
through the Casino special police, 


have been able to rule despotically | 


in Monaco, protecting their subordi- 
nates and stopping all investigations 
of their activities. 


BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 
Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


The American Birotadruck 
matrice press and process is 
a hydraulic direct pressure 
matrice moulding press and 
process—definite in all its 
functions moulding a _ per- 
fect die cut and embossed 
mat ready for the casting 
box without loss of time. 
No more crushed type or 
blurred pages. 

Any desired pressure may 
be obtained without injury 
to type or illustrations. 
Under the Birotadruck pro- 
cess half tone illustrations 
are embossed and the mat- 
rice die sunk simultaneously 
with the moulding operation. 


There are no changes nec- 
essary on presses, stereo or 
other equipment. The Biro- 
tadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of 
Matrice Rolling machines 
and adds_ refinements and 
features not heretofore avail- 
able. 

Hither wet or dry mats may 
be used with full success. 

Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New 
York Herald - Tribune, 
Boston Globe, Dallas 
News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
other metropolitan news- 
papers. 


For sample of pages pro- 
duced under actual work- 
ing conditions and other 
information, address 


AMERICAN 
BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 


120 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


W HAGSTHE IN. Yoo MER ee 
STANDS FOR 


“T” Ts for Teamwork, “I” for Integrity, “M” for the 
Maximum of Service, “E” for Exert Your- 
selves and “S” for Smile and Push! 


By Dr. CuristiAN F, REISNER 
Pastor Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church | 
Before the Advertising Club of the New York Times 


I was with a newspaper for some time and graduated from the news- 


paper to the ministry. 
stood me in good stead. 


My experience with the newspaper has always 
In fact, 1 suggest to any man on a newspaper 


selling advertising that he ought to be in the ministry of a church for at 
least six months, for he would be broadened as much by contacts a minister 
makes with actual life as the minister is broadened for his ministry by a 


previous experience in newspaper life. 


i graduated from a city editor’s SS ES SR 


desk into the ministry. I started 
by soliciting advertising. Moody 
once said that every theological stu- 
dent should spend six months as a 
reporter on a daily paper. It might 
be well to train a few “reporters” 
by teaching them church language, 
ere. 

The first advertising ever done 
was when God put the rainbow in 
the sky. <5 

My subject is church advertising, 
but I shall probably ramble all over 
the entire advertising field, for I 
know all the big advertising men in 
the country and have lectured be- 
fore advertising clubs, churches, 
newspapers and Chambers of Com- 
merce from ocean to ocean. 

The Times—a five-letter word— 
will give you my definite field. I 
want to spell it for you. 
letter is “T,” and to me T stands 
for teamwork. There are some 
women who have automobile 
tongues—they are always running 
people down. But there are other 
people who are always working as 
part of a team to put across worth- 
while things. We can put across 
the cause of religion in just the 
same way. 

The church needs to be put across 
by teamwork, just as any business 
proposition must be put across by 
cooperation. The church needs the 
skill of the advertising man. 

THE VALUE OF INTEGRITY 

The second letter in Times stands 
for integrity. A newspaper man 
must have absolute integrity. God- 
ness is not the old-fashioned idea of 
some one locked up in a glass case 
so that he cannot lie or do any- 
thing wrong, but people that are 
good must be good enough to do 
something good. I am not here to 
tell you men and women not to lie 
but to talk to you about good adver- 
tising. But there is an asset in hon- 
esty, for lying will introduce other 
weaknesses. 

The man of integrity can be trust- 
ed anywhere and it is because of 
this integrity that the New York 
Times advertising is trusted and re- 
spected by the people of New York 
City. 

The third letter in Times is “M.” 
It stands for the maximum of serv- 
ice. Henry Ford said that he did 
not go into business simply to make 
money, but he went into business to 


The first | 


render a real service and incident- 
ally he became a wealthy man. But 
the service gave him his wealth. 

The paper that renders real serv- 
ice to advertisers will get the most 
sales for the advertisers. That is 
bound to be true, and the paper that 
cares for its church advertising the 
best will appeal to the best class of 
readers, for the church people are 
the best class of people for adver- 
tisers to reach because they are 
honest and want good homes and 
good clothes and do not waste their 
time and money on needless things. 

When the church does business 
people are awakened to produce and 
have higher ideals and desires and 
consume more. 

The church is the forerunner and 
bulwark of prosperity. 

You could not spell Times with- 
out the letter “E,’ and that letter 
means exert yourselves. 

Men become expert and rise only 
by hard work. The men on the 
Times staff represent just what I 
mean, for I understand that they 
grow into their places as they ac- 
cept new responsibilities and duties 
and exert themselves in their work. 

Smile and Push: Times men spell 
their paper T-I-M-E-S—team work, 
integrity, maximum of service, ex- 
ertion of self to do worthwhile 
things and, lastly, to smile and 
push. The man who worries about 
a thing never gets anywhere be- 
cause he uses up his energy so fast 
with worry that he has none left to 
work. The man who envies other 
people never learns by seeing traits 
in them worthy of imitating. 

There is a little poem that has 
meant very much to me that goes 
like this: 

The world is wide, 
In time and tide, 

And God is guide; 
Then do not worry. 


That man is blest 
That does his best, 
And leaves the rest; 
Then do not worry. 


Let me close with just a sentence | 


of Scripture, for I am talking to 


you as a minister and not as a busi- | 
ness man, and there is real truth for | 
any advertising man in the sentence | 


I want to leave with you: “Be not 


weary in well doing, for in due sea- | 


son you shall reap if you faint not.” 


HIGHBALL ON 
HIGHAM! 


Advertising Man Tells 
of Value of the 
Daily Press. 


Promising to have us all drink- 
ing tea highballs and urging spend- — 
ing of advertising appropriations 
entirely in daily newspapers, Sir 
Charles Higham returned to this 
country last week on the Leviathan. 

Speaking of his trip on the 
Leviathan and his faith in news- 
papers as the true medium through 
which to reach the public generally, 
Sir Charles said: 


“The more I learn about news- 
papers the more satisfied I am as 
to their pulling power. I spend all 
my clients’ money in the newspapers 
and I have no cause to regret it. 
They are all prosperous and so am 
I, so naturally I have to say a word 
of thanks to the newspapers for 
giving me a medium that not only 
has made my clients successful but - 
myself also. 


“This year I am introducing to 
the American man tthe tea highball, 
In tropical countries  alcoholie 
drinks are quite impossible, as they 
overheat the blood. In these coun- 
tries during the heat of Summer 
tea is made in the ordinary way, 
except that four times the amount 
of tea is put in for the same amount 
of infusion. That is, instead of put- 
ting one teaspoonful of tea into the 
pot for each cup of tea, four tea-— 
spoonfuls are put in for each cup 
and are steeped for four or five 
minutes. 


“Then the tea is poured into bot- 
tles and used in the place of whis- 
key, with soda and ice. This makes 
a most stimulating drink without 
having any after effects, or any 
heart effects, and is as exhilarating 
as it is palatable. 

“Any American who tries it for 
a week or two will no longer be 
interested in bootlegging.” 
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Some Pan-Americans Late in 
Arriving. 


Ten delegates to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Journalists’ convention at 
Washington were among the pas- 
sengers* on the Lamport & Holt 
liner Vauban, which arrived Thurs- 


,day morning from Buenos Aires 


and other South American ports. 
These were Dr. N. de Albuquer- 
que, editor of Fotha, of.Rio de 
Janeiro; Antonio Cicero, editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, of Rio; 
Julio Cosi, director of several pa- 
pers in Sao Paulo, Brazil; Casper 
Libero, editor of the Gazetta, of 
Sao Paulo; J. L. Gonensoro, head 
of the press association of Sao 
Paulo; E. F. Leuenroth, head 
‘of a publicity agency at Rio; D. D. 
‘Duarte, owner of two papers in 
‘Brazil; Dr. N. R. Pentana, editor 
of the Estado, of Sao Paulo; Mario 
Soares of the Diario Popolar, of 
Sao Paulo, and P. N= Yusitram 
owner of a Paraguayan paper. 
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“What about 
Sally 2” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Ince. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


66 
Tell It To 
Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 
6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St, NEW YORK CITY 


HOW TO DRAW ’EM 
IS TOLD BY 
BRIGGS. 


Noted Cartoonsit Is Au- 
thor of Book for 
Aspirants. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


Clare Briggs, one of the best 
known and most popular of news- 
paper cartoonists, has turned author. 

He has written a book called 
How to Draw Cartoons, just 
brought out by Harper & Brothers, 
which aims to point out the path 
of success to the myriad young peo- 
ple who are ambitiously striving to 
“break in.” 

Borrowing a leaf from Ring W. 
Lardner, Briggs might have called 
his book How to Draw Cartoous: 
With Samples by the Author. For 
in the book are reproductions of 
many of his creations. 

Here we have delightful samples 
of When A Feller Needs a Friend, 
The Days of Real Sport, Wonder 
What A—Thinks About, Oh Man, 
Mr. and Mrs., How to Start the 
Day Wrong, Me and Mine, Awt IN 
a Grand and Glorious Feeling, and 
The Real Folks at Home. 

However, there is in addition to 
work by Briggs, a collection of car- 
toons by the following: Webster, 
Ding, Donahey, Goldberg, Bud Fish- 
er, Ireland, McCay, Hershfield, 
Herbert Johnson, King, Tad, Mc- 
Cutcheon, F. B. Opper, T. E. Pow- 
ers, Sykes and Williams. 

Briggs declares that cartooning is 
not essentially an art, though the 
best cartoonists have been true ar- 
tists. Brains are even more essential 
for success than drawing talent, he 
says. 

He points out that simplicity in 
drawing, and an avoidance of ob- 
vious ideas, are important factors. 
The cartoonist can tell if his work 
is good, according to Briggs. It 
should make him laugh or it will 
make no one else laugh! 

A cartoon, we are told, does not 
always represent an idea. It more 
often represents a variation upon 
an old idea, but repetition should 
always be shunned. Also, it would 
be well for amateurs to rid them- 
selves of the delusion that “every- 
thing goes in the newspapers.” 

Briggs holds that everyone can 
be trained to draw a bit. The draw- 
ing should never be so bad as to 
divert the reader’s mind from the 
idea to the poor quality of the draw- 
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$50,000 in Cash Offered for True 
Stories. 

“Your Own Story May Be Your 
Fortune!” declared the New York 
Evening Graphic last week, going 
on to tell of its new true story con- 
test with a first prize of $5000, 2nd 
to 6th prizes of $1000 each, 7th to 
16 prizes of $500 each, 17th to 36th 
prizes of $250 each, 37 to 86th 
prizes, $150 each, and 87th to 311th 
prizes, $100 each. Grand total of 

_prizes is $50,000: 

By special arrangement with True 
Story Magazine this contest has 
been inaugurated. The Graphic 
Says it wants “the pulse-stirring 
events of human life told in words 
that come from human hearts. . . 
Every person has had some experi- 
ence that is worthy of the telling. 
- . . Some dramatic, thrilling epi- 
sode that has the power of truth 
in it to make it glow with life.” 

Stories considered acceptable, 
whether or not they win prizes, may 
be published in the Graphic or the 
True Story Magazine, to be paid 
for at the usual rates. 


Graphic Spring Festival. 

_ The New York Evening Graph- 
ic’s First Annual Spring Festival 
for its readers will be held on April 
23 at the Cafe Boulevard. Famous 
entertainers will participate in the 
festivities. 
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Rube Goldberg and Fontaine Fox 
are named as cartoonists whose 
ideas are always refreshing. Herri- 
man and Bud Fisher are praised, 
so are Sidney Smith, George Mc- 
Manus, Voight, Cliff Sterrett, Frank 
| King and Billy De Beck. Hersh- 
| field is highly lauded. The success 
of Abe Kabibble, says Briggs, is due 
to the cartoonist’s intimate knowl- 
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The Syndicate Man 
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edge of the type he portrays, and 
his ability to picture the type faith- 
fully and comically without giving 
offense to anyone. 

Briggs pays tribute among the 
editorial cartoonists to John T. 
McCutcheon, Homer Davenport, 
Ding and several others. 

Briggs tells of his early struggles 
and gives a great deal of sound 
advice to beginners. There is a 
chapter on sport cartooning, and 
another on the influence of syndi- 
cates and how syndicated work is 
prepared. A noticeable fault in a 
book of this nature is the lack of 
an index. Outside of this, and the 
neglect of certain very able crafts- 
men, the book is almost emcyclo- 
pedic. 

The book sets out to teach how 
to draw cartoons. It has taught me 
how to appreciate them! 


Circulation, the house organ of 
King Features Syndicate, has just 
issued its May number. 

This is the second issue under 
the editorship of Sidney Loeb. 

The periodical contains many in- 
teresting features. There are full 
page drawings by the following 
famous cartoonists: Nell Brinkley 
(cover design), George McManus, 
Russ Westover, Harry Hershfield, 
Segar, Tom McNamara, Arnot, 
Darrell McClure. 

There are also many special arti- 
cles of a very interesting nature on 
comics, comic artists, features and 
feature writers. 

The general typographical appear- 
ance is excellent. 


J. N. Darling, who has success- 
fully fought his way back to health 
from his serious illness more than 
a year ago, is back in newspapers 
since Monday with one of the 
“Ding” cartoons which have en- 
deared him to millions of readers 
throughout the nation. 

It was just a year ago that hope 
was abandoned for the recovery of 
the cartoonist. His death was ex- 
pected momentarily in every news- 
paper office in the country. 

On April 3 a second operation, 
following one March 30, had been 
performed to relieve congestion in 
the pleural cavity. A bulletin had 
been sent out by physicians a little 
while previously that Mr. Darling 
was worse and that he had suffered 
“such a relapse over the week-end 
that hope for recovery virtually has 
been abandoned.” His illness was 
first diagnosed as influenza and ap- 
penciditis, but later as peritonitis. 

After the second operation there 
was a period of almost hopeless 
waiting. He was worse, then better, 
then worse, then better again, until 
a steady improvement began to be 
noted as April wore on. On April 
13 a bulletin announced that he was 
on the road to recovery. 


Bradley Kelly, formerly associat- 
ed with the late Frank G. Carpen- 
ter, famous writer on travel, has 
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established the Imperial News Serv- 
ice, his own syndicate, in New York. 
The new syndicate will deal in 
semi-news features, and also in a 
weekly interview service, the inter- 
views being written by Bradley 
Kelly. Kelly has been a free lance 
feature writer and covered impor- 
tant stories for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 


Editors Foregather in Omaha on 
June 25. 

Nebraska editors, members of the 
National Editorial association, will 
hold a get-together and luncheon at 
Omaha, June 25, and then go to 
Kansas City to join the special 
train bearing delegates and mem- 
bers to the annual convention of 
the association at Los Angeles, Ole 
Buck, secretary and field manager 
of the Nebraska Press association, 
has announced. 

The Omaha luncheon will be in 
honor of Frank O. Edgecombe of 
The Geneva Signal; president of the 
national association. More than 
hundred editors and _ their 
wives plan to attend the luncheon 
and join the special train for the 
Los Angeles trip, Mr. Buck said. 
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MONTANA RECORD 
HERALD IS 
SOLD. 


Paper to Continue as 


Republican Evening 
Daily. 


Through purchase:of the holdings 
of Dr. O. M. Lanstrum and C. H. 
Reifenrath, a group of Helena busi- 
ness men have taken over publica- 


tion of the Montana Record-Herald, | 


Helena’s evening newspaper. It was 
announced that the paper will be 
continued as a republican evening 
daily. 

Taylor B. Weir, a lawyer of 
Helena, who has been a resident of 
Helena for the past 18 years, is 
president of the new company. 

Associated with him are C. B. 
Power, banker and merchant; T. A. 
Marlow, banker; Walter Card, 
nurseryman; David R. Wallace, 
merchant; N. B. Holter, merchant; 
George H. Barbour, physician; Sam 
D. Goza, insurance, and T. O. Ham- 
mond, banker, all of Helena. 

Others interested in the concern 
are Charles M. Bair of Billings and 
Ben D. Phillips of Phillips, Mont. 


The editorial staff of the paper 
will remain as heretofore and very 
little, if any, change in the business 
management will be made, Mr. Weir 
said. 


It was explained that the condi- 
tion of Dr. Lanstrum’s health dic- 
tated his retirement from tHe news- 
paper business, in which he has been 
heavily interested for 20 years. Mr. 
Reifenrath said his plans for the 
future had not crystallized. He has 
been in the publishing business in 
Montana for many years, first with 
the Helena Herald in 1899, later 
with the Montana Stockman and 
Farmer, and for the past 12 years 
as business manager and directional 
head of the Record. 

The Record-Herald came into ex- 
istence under that name 11 years 
ago as a consolidation of the Mon- 
tana Record and the Helena Herald. 


Syracuse Is Scene of Big Press 
Gathering. 


The annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral New York Press Association is 
being held today at Syracuse. 


The program was planned to be 
of interest_to every publisher. 


The meeting place is the Faculty 
Club near the Syracuse University 
campus. 


On the program is Fay Parsons 
of Cortland, who is scheduled to 
talk on how the state association is 
lining up with the American Press 
to obtain more advertising for the 
New York State papers. 

Lee McHenry of Oneida is 
scheduled to give a talk on printing 
costs, including the cost of setting 
display advertising. Another speak- 
er is Professor Whipple, director 
of information of the College of 
Forestry. 

The annual noon dinner is a fea- 
ture of the convention. 
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Poems from THe FourtH ESTATE 
Now in Book Form. 

Songs of the Sanctum—Legends 
and Lyrics of Newspaperdom, is the 
title of a book of verse by James 
C. McNally, for the past 18 years 
editor of the British American and 
Canadian American, just off the 
press of the Stratford Company, 
Boston. The price of the book is 
$1.50. 

The poems are familiar to readers 
of THe FourtH Estate, for it was 
in the columns of this publication 
that most of them were published 
when originally written. 

Over a long period of years Mr. 
McNally has favored this publica- 
tion with his poetic output, and 
more poems by him, we presume, 
will appear in these columns from 
time to time. 

This book of newspaper verse is 
devoted entirely to the Sanctum and 
its environs. 

The lyrics are fugitive pieces sug- 
gested by “the editor” and his col- 
leagues, in a variety of moods, 
while the legends are yarns of the 
news-room full of humor and 
human interest. 


The book is notable for its 
sprightly style and absence of liter- 
ary “bunk” and “hokum.” The 
writer of the volume seems to be 
the poet laureate of journalism—no 
mean title! 


The book is dedicated to “Walter 
Scott, of New York, one of the best 
of good fellows!” 

A reading of it will give any 
newspaper man 4 delightful aftef- 
floon of evening. 


Newark Evening News Changes Its 
Type Face. 


The Newark Evening News, like 
several papers in recent months, has 
changed its type face to insure 
greater legibility. 

The riew type is 6% point ionic 
with bold face No. 2. This type is 
a creation of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. 

The newspaper in its new dress 
makes a very pleasant appearance. 

Dr. Joseph H. Salov, past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Optometric 
Association, has this to say of the 
change: 

“Tt would be unfair for me or 
anyone else who realizes the amount 
of good will that will result from 
your recent change in the style of 
type you use in the make-up of the 
News if this was not recognized, 
appreciated and so acknowledged by 
every one interested in the conser- 
vation of vision; for it is the ac- 
cumulated unnecessary strain on the 
eyes, due to the extremely small and 
poor type used in many newspapers, 
that hastens the day when artificial 
aid must be sought for. 

“Although not versed in the 
nomenclature of the type you have 
been using for the last few days, 
it is of a style and character that 
immediately makes itself felt, and 
is far more readable and comfort- 
able than the former style. I am 
quite sure that there are many 
thousands of readers who, possibly 
unknowingly, feel the added com- 
forts. 
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A truly American sentiment recognizes the 
digmity of labor and the fact that honor lies in 
honest toil. 

—CLEVELAND. 


Again the Postal 
Question Is Debated. 


The postal situation is once more to the fore! 

Not that it has ever been in the background. 
Every newspaper publisher in the nation is 
vitally concerned with the problem every day in 
the year. 

Last week the hearings at Washington were 
resumed, and were productive of much interest- 
ing testimony. 

All this testimony pointed to one thing: 

If the post office is to retain its second-class 
business, it must establish competitive rates and 
competitive service. 

There is no way out. 

Congress must act. 

And now it looks as though at last some- 
thing will be done. The wheels of justice are 
beginning to turn. Those in power begin to see 
the light. The arguments of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and other 
groups, and the persistent fight in the interests 
of the publishers made by THE FourtnH Estate, 
seem to be not in vain. 

For Postmaster General New is evidently not 
hidebound in his opinions. When light comes to 
him, he proposes to take advantage of it. He 
wants the business and so is moving to get it, 
realizing that some of the provisions that were 
included in the new law in the effort to reim- 
burse the government for the advance in wages 
to postal workers were in error. 

With the Postal Department itself moving for 
a change, no doubt Congress will prove ame- 
nable! 


The Postmaster General has made recommen- 
dations to the congressional committee which if 
accepted and transmitted into law will make 
more business for the postal service and also 
correct some of the unfair provisions of the 
present law. 


Of most importance to newspapers is the 
recommendation that a return to the former 
one cent be made on transient second-class mat- 
ter, newspapers and magazines mailed by others 
than the publishers, superseding the present rate 
which was made under the new postal act of 
1925 and which is two cents for each two ounces 
or fraction up to eight ounces and parcel post 
rates thereafter. 


This is a change that would be appreciated 
by publishets and the public. 

Slowly perhaps, but surely, the conviction 
grows that competitive rates and competitive 
service must be established if newspaper tonnage 
is ‘ be kept from other than post office chan- 
nels. 

A recent survey made by THe FourtH Estate 
of publishers and business managers proved con- 
clusively that vast amounts that might have gone 
in post office coffers went elsewhere because 
of lower rates. 

This is only fair. If other agencies can do 
the work more cheaply and efficiently than the 
post office, they are entitled to the patronage. 

It seems, however, that publishers may soon 
be able to use the mails extensively again. 

When? is the question that has been asked 
by publishers for months and months. 

When? 


President Proclaims 
American Forest Week. 


President Calvin Coolidge has formally pro- 
claimed the week of April 19 to 24 as American 
Forest Week. 


The same week will also be known as Forest 
Week in Canada. This action of the Canadian 
government will serve to unify the reforestation 
efforts of Canada and the United States. 


Coming as it does almost coincidental with 
the conventions of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the Associated 
Press, Forest Week should draw the attention 
of every newspaper publisher in America, as 
well as every Canadian publisher. 

For years prophets of the forests have pointed 
out that intensive cultivation is an absolute 
necessity if the nation is to flourish. 


Their warnings have to a certain extent been 
heeded. 

Even greater effort should be displayed in the 
future. _ 

In fact, every week should be “Forest Week.” 

There must be no let-up in this work, on 
which the prosperity of the nation depends to 
a very great extent. 

Editors should keep in mind the inspiring 
message uttered by Calvin Coolidge in the 
proclamation: 

“Tn again proclaiming American Forest Week 
it is fitting that, while giving full weight to the 
evils resulting from impoverished forests and 
idle land, I should lay stress upon the outward 
spread of forestry in industrial practice and 
land usage. Too long have we as a nation con- 
sumed our forest wealth without adequate pro- 
vision for its wise utilization and renewal. But 
a gratifying change is taking place in the atti- 
tude of our industries, our landowners and the 
American people towards our forests. 

The wise use of land is one of the main found- 
dations of sound national economy. The waste 
or misuse of natural resources cuts away the 
ground-work on which national prosperity is 
built. If we are to flourish, as a people and as 
individuals, we must neither wastefully hoard 


_nor wastefully exploit, but skillfully employ and 


renew the resources that nature has entrusted to 
us. America’s forest problem essentially is a 
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problem involving the wise use of land that 
can and should produce crops of timber. 

“Flourishing woodlands, however, mean more 
than timber crops, permanent industries, and an 
adequate supply of wood. ‘They minister to our 
need for outdoor recreation; they preserve ani- 
mal and bird life; they protect and beautify our 
hillsides and feed our streams; they preserve 
the inspiring natural environment which has 
contributed so much to American character. 

“Although our national progress in forestry 
has been well begun, much remains to be done 
through both concerted and individual effort. 
We must stamp out the forest fires which still 
annually sweep many wooded areas, destroying 
timber the nation can ill afford to lose and 
killing young growth needed to constitute the 
forests of the future. Forest fires, caused 
largely by human indifference or carelessness, 
are the greatest single obstacle to reforestation 
and effective forest management.” 


President Coolidge Picks 
Wheat from Chaff. 


Because of the death of his father, President 
Coolidge has not been able to attend all the 
official functions that he usually would have 
honored with his presence in the spring. 

However, there are two functions that the 
President attended, declaring that he considered 
it his duty to be present. 

Both of these, it chances, were press functions. 

One of them was the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new National Press Building in Wash- 
ington on April 8. 

‘The other was the conference of Pan-Ameri- 
can journalists. 

It strikes us that here is proof undeniable of 
the importance of the press above all other fac- 
tors in American life. 

President Coolidge picked the wheat from the 
chaff. 

He is wise enough to know that the press as 
the moulder of public opinion needs recognition 
and appreciation in order to achieve even greater 
wonders than in the past. BN: 

He clearly sees that a message from him 
can produce greater results, can work more for 


good, when delivered before press men than - 


when delivered before any other body. 

He knows that a nation can only be judged 
by its newspapers. 

And so, bowed with grief over the death of 
his father, he nevertheless brought words of 
inspiration to the active gentlemen of THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 

His presence at these two functions was a true 
display of wisdom and nobility. 


Business Bureau Builds 
Reader Confidence. 


We cannot commend too highly the real, con- 
structive work being done by the National Better 
Business Bureau in helping to keep the classified 
columns of newspapers free from misrepresen- 
tation and fraud. 

It is estimated that today the National Busi- 
ness Bureau renders a bulletin service which 
gives facts about investigated classified adver- 
tising which the Bureau considers misleading 
to over 1,000 newspaper classified advertising 
managers. 

Highly constructive work of this character 
which helps to stamp out the fraud who enters 
the newspaper via the classified columns with 
his questionable advertising, is performing a 
real, definite service which inhibits a telling 
effect in strengthening the confidence of news- 
paper readers. 

Anything that promotes reader confidence is a 
step in the right direction. 

Reader confidence in classified advertising is 
a big step toward reader confidence in the paper 
containing it. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The value of advertising is shown 
by a statement recently given out at 
a public meeting at Andreas, a small 
town on the Isle of Man, situated 
between England and Ireland. This 
small community, the home of Hall 
Caine, depends largely upon visitors 
for its livelihood. For many years 
the inhabitants lived precariously. 
Then a system of publicity and ad- 
vertising was carried out with the 
view of making the island a favored 
holiday resort. 

At the meeting it was stated that 
fifty thousand people had landed at 
Victoria pier, Douglas (the largest 
town on the island), on one dav 
alone, and that the average expen- 
diture of each visior was $50. This 
$2,500,000, only a small part of the 
island’s income, was directly attrib- 
uted to newspaper advertising. 


Among recent contributors to the 
pre-eminent article series offered by 
the Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice, New York, are Bruce Barton. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Arthur 
Stringer, Lucian Cary, Will Irwin, 
Albert Edwin Wiggam, Mrs. Wil- 
son Woodrow, Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, and Inez Haynes Irwin. 


The ace of the humorists, accord- 
ing to Walter Wynchell in the New 
York Evening Graphic, is Bugs 
Baer, because his gag, “Out West, 
where men are men and women are 
governors,’ was lifted without 
credit by almost every actor and 
colyumist in the country. 


Morton Office Moves. 

The Chicago office of Wm. J. 
Morton Company, special news- 
paper representatives, located in the 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, for the past 
eighteen years, moved to larger of- 
fices in the Wrigley Building, 410 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Room 1370, on April 1st. 


Fritz Glogaur Dies. 

Fritz Glogaur, founder and first 
publisher of the Chicago Abendpost, 
died at his home in Cincinnati re- 
cently. Glogaur sold the Abendpost 
in 1914 to its present owner, Paul 
F. Miller, and had been in retire- 
ment at this Cincinnati home since 
that time. He was born in 1857 and 
founded the Abendpost in 1888. He 
is survived by his wife. 


Dinner-Dance Tonight. 
Tonight will be a gala affair at the 
Advertising Club of New York for 
the Speakers. Training Division. 
The speakers will hold their annual 
dinner-dance, which has developed 


into a social event de luxe. J. DP. 
Muller will be chairman. 
Editor on Trip. 

Harry Giovannoli, editor and 


,manager of the Lexington, Ky, 

Leader, and his wife, after spending 
some time with Robert Giovannoli, 
of the General Electric Company, 
at Albany, N. Y., have sailed -from 
New York to Palermo on the Fabre 
Line steamship Patria. After a 
brief sojourn in Sicily they will 
proceed northward through Italy, to 
Switzerland and France, returning 
to America about June 1. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Herschel V. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal publisher, is now a mem- 
ber of the national advisory com- 
mittee of the American Historical 
Association in its drive to raise a 
million dollars. 


Oscar L. Stevens, managing edi- 
tor of the Quincy, Mass., Patriot 
Ledger, with his wife and daughter. 
has sailed for a two months’ stay 
in Italy. 

Sydney I. Snow, managing editor 
of the Reading, Pa., Tribune, is the 
proud father of a son. 


After a sojourn of three weeks in 
South Carolina Russell Durham has 
returned to the staff of the Newark, 
N. J., Star-Eagle. 

Arthur Joseph Russell, for 35 
years a feature writer on the Min- 
neapolis Journal, has gone on a 
three months’ European tour. 


George Goldsmith, reporter on the 
New York Herald Tribune, is back 
at work after a brief illness. 


Ray McCarthy, Buffalo column 
conductor, has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence to recover 
his health. 

Dr. John F. Knott, cartoonist on 
the ‘Dallas News, is undergoing 
treatment following an attack of 
neuritis which affected his drawing 
arm, 

Paul Hedrick, oil editor of the 
Tulsa World, is touring Texas oil 
fields for his paper. 

E. A. Brown, of the Owatonna, 
Minn., Journal Chronicle, is criti- 
cally ill. 

Harry J. Westerman, Columbus 
Ohio State Journal cartoonist, has 
spent several weeks in Florida. 

Jollied into entering a cattle judg- 
ing contest at the Waukesha County 
dairy show, Louis French, special 


writer for the Milwaukee Journal,’ 


turned the joke on his friends by 
winning second place with a score 
of 91 per cent. This was but a half 
of one per cent behind the winning 
score of 91.5. The contest was 
judged by W. W. Yapp, Urbana, 
Illinois, professor at the University 
of Illinois. 

W. W. Dunkle, of the dramatic 
staff of the South Bend, Ind., Trib- 
une, and his wife, were recent visi- 
tors to New York. 

The engagement of Miss Lucile 
Janet Meinhardt, of the Milwaukee 
Journal library staff, to George 
Francis Fortt, of Chicago, is an- 
nounced. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Roy Wallen, telegraph editor of 
the Muskogee Times - Democrat, 
married Miss Mildred Lane. 

Norwood C. Bizzel, of the staff of 
the New Bern, N. C., Sun-Journal, 


- married Miss Margaret Edmundson. 


Bids Eight Million Dollars for 
KeiG star: 

If a bid of $8,000,000 for the Kan- 
sas City Star is accepted, E. Halde- 
man Julius, of Girad, Kan., widely 
known publisher of classics, fiction, 
etc., will organize a corporation to 
raise the capital. 

This was the Kansas publisher’s 
announcement last week, following 
a statement that he made such a bid. 


STAFF CHANGES 


George W. McCoy, formerly with 
the Asheville Citizen, has left that 
paper. 

W. B. Hooker, formerly with the 
Charlotte Observer, has left that pa- 
per. 

John Craig, of the staff of the 
Newark, N. J., Morning Ledger, is 
now on the federal court beat. 

Joy Libby, editor of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has left that paper. 

Fred Seelig, 3rd, has joined the 
reportorial staff of the Cleveland 
Times. 

C. E. O’Connell, formerly on the 
Associated Press, has joined the 
copy desk of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
IRness: 

Donald C. Wilcox, formerly on 
the staff of the Newark, N. J., Led- 
ger, has joined the New York 
American. 

Robert Cresswell, formerly on the 
editorial department of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, has joined 
the promotion department of that 
newspaper. 

Murray Tynan, formerly on the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has joined 
sporting department of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Roy Ham, formerly news editor, 
the Muskogee, Okla., Phoenix, has 
become news eidtor of the Okmul- 
gee, Okla., Times. 

Allan J. Finn, formerly on the 
Los Angeles Herald, has joined the 
copy desk of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Vilas J. Boyle, formerly on the 
city desk of the LaCrosse, Wis., 
Tribune, has joined the copy desk 
of the Indianapolis Star. 

F. Lewis Vandeventer, formerly 
on the telegraph desk of the Indian- 
apolis Star, has joined the Chicago 
office of Universal Service. 

Harold J. Welch, formerly on the 
faculty of Knox College, is now on 
the copy desk of the New York 
World. 

Frederick B. Edwards, formerly 
on the staff of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, has become a reporter 
for the New York American, 

Arthur W. Chapman, formerly 
with the Sunday feature department 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has left that paper. 

Hal Stone, formerly with the 
New York American, has been 
made night city editor of the New- 
ark Morning Ledger. 

Harry Hull succeeds A. A. Tingle 
as publisher and editor of the Her- 
rick, S. D., News. 

R. L. Harmon has returned as 
copy-reader of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press. 

Ben Pearse, son of Carroll G. 
Pearse, former president of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, has joined 
the staff of the Milwaukee Journal 
as a reporter. 

Andrew Hertel of the promotion 
department of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal has been made radio editor of 
the Journal. F. J. Brabson, for 
some time assistant radio editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal, has re- 


signed. 


Mrs. E. Bates is the new man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Journal 
cafeteria, succeeding Mrs. T. B. 
Cassidy. 
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Joseph Pulitzer Is Married to 
Elizabeth Edgar. 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, on Wednes- 
day married Miss Elizabeth Edgar 
Ofeste Lous, 

Miss Edgar comes of an old St. 
Louis family, her grandfather hav- 
ing been Timothy Bloomfield Edgar, 
manufacturer, banker and railroad 
director. Since the death of her 
mother, who was Miss Elizabeth 
Hopkins, she has made her home 
with her father, and they reside at 
the Hotel Chase. 

After a short journey the bride 
and groom will be at home in Mr. 
Pulitzer’s residence, Lone Tree, on 
Clayton Road, St. Louis County. 

Mr. Pulitzer was married in 1910 
to Miss Elinor Wickham, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Fanning 
Wickham. Mrs. Pulitzer died in 
New York in March, 1925, from in- 
juries suffered in an automobile col- 
lision. Three children survive her, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., now twelve, 
Kate Davis Pulitzer, nine, and Eli- 
nor Wickham Pulitzer, four. 


Apropos of How Long It Takes to 
Read a Paper. 
Epitor THE FourtH Estate: 

I have been reading with much in- 
terest the editorial in THE FourrH 
Estate of April 3 entitled “How 
Long Does It Take to Read a Pa- 
pein 

I believe that considerable evi- 
dence could be collected to show 
that the average reader does spend 
only about 15 minutes on the daily 
paper; or, in other words, that the 
time the reader spends on the paper 
is not proportionate to the number 
of pages it contains. 

My average time for the morning 
and evening issues is approximately 
25 minutes each. I know this is 
about right, because it is determined 
by the length of my daily ride as a 
train commuter into the city. 

On the other hand,, I find that 
my secretary spends fifty minutes 
on the nyrning paper alone, owing 
to the fact that she lives on Manhat- 
tan itself and so naturally takes 
twice as long getting to Work as we 
poor commuters do. 

R. & KELLOGG, 
Sec. News Print Service Bureau. 


Haddon Ivins Joins Forces of the 
Elizabeth Times. 

The Elizabeth, N. J., Times, ac- 
quired last Fall by Arthur Brisbane 
and M. L. Annenberg, has secured 
the services of Haddon Ivins to 
take charge of the news and edi- 
torial end of the paper. Mr. Ivins 
will act as managing editor, in 
which capacity he acted for 12 
years on Secretary of State Thomas 
F. Martin’s newspaper, the Hud- 
son Dispatch, of Hudson county. 

Mr. Ivins is one of the best 
known newspaper men in the New 
Jersey field. For eight years he 
was on the staff of the Jersey City 
Journal, and prior to that had 
worked as a reporter in various 
parts of the State. Mr. Ivins has 
already gone to Elizabeth to take 
charge. 

Besides his activities in newspa- 
per work Mr. Ivins has been promi- 
nent in national tennis circles and in 
Rotary. 
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NEWS MONOPOLY 
IS A GRAVE 
PROBLEM. 


New York World Sees 
Danger in Press 


Chains. 


Two questions of public interest 
are posed by the will of Edward 
W. Scripps, which provides that 30 
per cent. of the net income -of his 
estate is to be used for buying and 
financing additional newspapers of 
the Scripps-Howard chain, says the 
New York World in a recent edi- 
torial. 

Continuing trusts for any purpose 
are subject to the jealous scrutiny 
of lawmakers. If the newspaper 
chain were no different in its nature 
from chains of groceries, dry goods 
stores or other commercial and 
manufacturing ventures it would 
still be matter for anxious consider- 
ation under monopoly-limiting stat- 
utes. But the newspaper chain is 
unique in that it tends to monopoly 
of the production of news upon 
which public opinion as to pending 
political issues must be based, con- 
tinues the World. 


As chief proprietor of many 
large newspapers Mr. Scripps used 
his vast power judiciously. But he 
had that power. His successors 
will have it—in growing measure if 
profits continue to be large. And 
along with the amazing growth of 
newspaper chains is the tendency 
to consolidation which in New York 
City has slain the Sun, Herald, 
Press, Globe, Advertiser, Mail and 
Telegram as separate publications, 
and has left such.important cities 
as Chicago and Baltimore with 
morning newspapers too few to 
represent even the major schools 
of political thought in their com- 
munity. 

For this condition we are not pre- 
pared to suggest a remedy. Search 
for remedies will naturally be af- 
fected by the wisdom with which 
the power given such chains and 
consolidations is used. But some 
though upon that condition is in- 
evitable when in large American 
cities important groups of citizens 
are left without newspapers in any 
way representing their political 
opinions. 


Eugene L. Bertrand Is Dead at Age 
of 65. 


Eugene L. Bertrand, aged 65, 
widely known newspaper writer and 
editor, at one time an associate of 
Eugene Field on the Denver Post, 
died at Aurora, Ill, on Thursday. 

He was born at Superior, Wis. 
His first work was as a reporter at 
Leadville, Col. Later he became 
city editor of the Denver Post. 

From 1890 to 1892 he was special 
Washington correspondent for the 
San Francisco Chronicle. For many 
years he was Sunday editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. He was then 
with the New York World for four- 
teen years. 
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MORE _ EPIGRAMS| SCRIBES’ WEEK AT | Boston Judge Acauits Henry L. 


FROM PEN OF 
MULFORD. 


The “Human Epigram” 
As Facile As 
Ever. 


Ren Mulford, Jr., director of pub- 
licity and aid to merchandising 
of Sterling Products, Inc., and au- 
thor of the series of articles on 
merchandising sheets of newspapers 
published in Tur FourtH Estate 
from time to time, has heretofore 
been referred ito in these columns as 
a “human epigram.” 


Some additional examples of his 
succinct phrasing are hereby ap- 
pended: 


Solomon was a wise gazaboo and 
it is safe to say that he never 
awarded any medals to a price 
cutter. 


Unless your advertising is selling 
goods, it isn’t good advertising. 
Change copy! 

Don’t be a gloom bug! Raven- 
like ginks who are always croaking 
about dull business are the greatest 
handicaps to a revival of trade. 


Cheerful salesmanship and good 
advertising are bigger factors in the 
achievement of success than cut 
prices. 

Indifference is one of the biggest 
sins in the whole calendar and in- 
difference in selling is slow business 
suicide. 

“Little Johnny Advertising” sug- 
gests that “Publicity” is the sooth- 
ing syrup that makes Poor Busi- 
ness sit up and take notice. 


Dead Stock doesn’t get much 
chance to gather dust in the store 
with a buyer who knows the value 
in quickly moving Advertised 
Goods. 


Jubilee Edition of Long Island 
Daily Star. 


In celebration of its fiftieth an- 
niversary, the Long Island Daily 
Star on March 24 issued a Special 
Jubilee Edition of great interest. 


“T am most enthusiastic about the 
progress of the Star in the past 
few years,” said Robert J. Stecha- 
nove, business manager of the pa- 
per, when interviewed by THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


“It has ‘become a great force in 
the community. About half of its 
reads own their own homes. 


“The paper is constantly ordering 
new equipment to take care of its 
rapid growth. We have recently 
added another of the latest model 
Intertypes, one of five to be added 
in the last few months.” 


The issue has 7 sections, includ- 
ing two in art gravure, and contains 
many interesting historical features 
about the Long Island Star and its 
city. 

The edition is profusely illus- 
trated and is crammed with adver- 
tisements. With this edition the 
Star beats all its previous records 
for special numbers. 


U. OF MO. 
SOON. 


Plans Under Way For 
17th Annual 
Event. 


A tentative program for the sev- 
enteenth annual Journalism Week at 
the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri has been 
announced. The programs will be 
presented, May 10-15, inclusive. 

The Missouri Writers’ Guild will 
hold its annual session the opening 
day. Mrs. Mary Blake Woodson, 
of Kansas City, president of the 
Guild, will preside. The other offi- 
cers are: J. Breckenridge Ellis, 
Plattsburg, vice-president; Miss 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel, St. Jo- 
seph, vice-president; P. Casper Har- 
vey, Liberty, secretary-treasurer. 


The second day, Tuesday, will be 
devoted to special features. 


On Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion will meet. The association 
officers are: E. H. Winter, Warren- 
ton, president; George S. Johns, St. 
Louis, vice-president; J. S. Hub- 
bard, Columbia, executive secre- 
tary; Miss Pearl Peters, Monett, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Frances 
Jacobi - O’Meara, Martinsburg, 
treasurer. 


The Missouri Associated Dailies, 
with W. C. VanCleve, of Moberly, 
presiding, will also hold a special 
session on Thursday, which will be 
called Journalism Alumni Day, as a 
large number of graduates and for- 
mer students of the School of Jour- 
nalism will be present. 


The regular Journalism Banquet 
will be held Friday evening. A new 
feature of the week’s program will 
be the holding of special round table 
conferences on Saturday morning. 


Daily News Record to Change Its 
Format. 

Beginning May Ist, the New York 
Daily News Record will be pub- 
lished as a newspaper of tabloid 
size—type page, 232 lines by 5 col- 
umns. 

This step has been taken because 
of the experience the Fairchild Pub- 
lications have had with Women’s 
Wear—the other Fairchild daily— 
and with the Dry Goods Daily sec- 
tion of the News Record. 


Women’s Wear has always been 
tabloid size since its establishment 
sixteen years ago. The Dry Goods 
Daily section was made a tabloid 
about six months ago. 


In both cases the textile and ap- 
parel industries affected have been 
enthusiastic in their praise and use 
of the tabloid size papers. 


_ The announcement of the impend- 
ing change in the Daily News Rec- 
ord’s format has already been so 
well received by both readers and 
advertisers that there is good reason 
to believe that it will be eminently 
successful, 
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Mencken. 
H. L. Mencken, editor of the 


American Mercury, was acquitted 


in Municipal Court Wednesday of 
possessing and selling obscene liter- 
ature. He was arrested Monday 
when he sold a copy of the April 
issue of his magazine on Boston 
Common. 


The arrest was made at the in-— 


stance of the Rev. J. Frank Chase, 
Secretary of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society, which had 


caused suppression of the April is-— 


sue of the magazine because of an 
article entitled “Hatrack,” dealing 
with moral conditions in a small 
Missouri town. 


The case was heard Tuesday and 


decision was reserved so the Court 
could read the article complained 
of. Judge Parmenter said the arti- 
cle “Hatrack” was “not salacious 
and did not tend to corrupt the 
morals of youth, as charged.” 
Commenting on the case, F. P. A, 
says in the New York World: 
“Well, Mr. Henry L. Mencken is 
not guilty of the charge brought 
against him by the Massachusetts 
Watch and Ward Society of selling 


literature tending to corrupt the — 


morals of the young. And the so- 
called Clean Books Bill died at Al- 
bany a few weeks ago. 
Countess Cathcart finally was per- 
mitted to enter this country. Yet 
these defeats do not discourage the 
various uplift societies, whose bat- 
tles furnish the only fun to many 
otherwise drab careers.” 


Developments in Telegraphy Under 


Water. 


According to official reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing of the Navy Department, 
marked advancement is being made 
in the development of under water 
communications and depth sound- 
ings as the result of experiments 
conducted under the direction of 
the sound Division of the Naval 
Research Laboratory, Washington. 
Dr. Harvey C. Hayes, superinten- 
dent of the division, and his assis- 
tant, Dr. E. B. Stephenson, have 
charge of the work. 


During the autumn of 1925 two 
barges, equipped with instruments 
and machinery and having living 
quarters for the personnel, were in 
operation off Piney Point at the 
mouth of the Potomac river. The 
information thus assembled is con- 
sidered of great value by the Navy. 


The principal experiments have 
had to do with “supersonics,” the 
term used to refer to frequencies 
above the limits of the human ear. 
By the use of short waves, the 
Navy Department states, it has been 
possible to telephone and telegraph 
under water at speeds of 20 to 30 
words a minute, which is considered 


quite an advance over the older 


methods of audible sound transmis- 
sion. 


Weeklies Division Meets. 

A meeting of the Weeklies Divi- 
sion of the Southern California 
Editorial Association was held at 
San Diego on April 2. 


And the 
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For Prompt Services 
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PRINTERS SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
American Type. the Best. 
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Norman Russell Long Passes Away 
at Vancouver. 


Succumbing to heart failure, fol- 
lowing a protracted fit of coughing, 
Norman Russell Lang, general man- 
ager of the Powell Pulp and Paper 
Company, died in his office Tuesday 
evening. 


Mr. Lang was born at Barnet, 
Vt., in 1866. Before coming to 
Vancouver in 1911 he was asso- 
ciated with the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company of Portland and 
was a director of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon-C’Brien Company, which oper- 
ates extensively in timber in British 
Columbia. Taking hold of the 
Powell River Company fifteen years 
ago, when it was in its infancy, he 
speedily made it one of the largest 
manufacturers of pulp and news- 
print on the Pacific Coast. 


In sport he was a keen golfer and 
enthusiastic yachtsman. He leaves 
a wife and daughter, Mrs. Sallie 

. Lang Nichol, both holidaying in 
California, and a son, Norman 
McKee Lang, now in the East on 
business of the company. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 

durable and will save you 

50% or better on your type 

bills. 

We pay highest prices for 

old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Ctrcwular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


THE PROPAGANDA 
AIMS OF THE 
FASCISTS. 


Seek to Rectify All False 
Reports Made 
Abroad. 


Inquiries at Fascisti headquarters 
at Rome by a New York World 
correspondent regarding propagan- 
da abroad, revealed this section of 
Fascist activity is entirely indepen- 
dent of the general Secretariat of 
the party, at the head of which 
Agusto Turati has just been placed 
to succeed Roberto Farinacci. This 
work is under the guidance of Sig- 
nor Bastianini, a youthful Deputy, 
who is directly responsible to the 
Premier. 

The program of the propaganda 
division consists of intensifying the 
achievements of Fascimo to Italians 
abroad through lectures and litera- 
ture, 

The headquarters for the United 
States are in New York. with Count 
Thaon de Revel, nephew of the 
former Minister of Marine, as dele- 
gate in chief. There are branches 
in Washington, Chicago and other 
cities, and other delegates work in 
Canada, all the South American re- 
publics, London, Paris, Switzerland, 
the whole Mediterranean littoral 
outside Italian territory, and even 
India. 

The aim now is to establish simi- 
lar centres wherever Italians live. 
The Premier thinks the subversive 
element abroad, especially in the 
United States and France, is spread- 
ing untrue reports about the Fascist 
regime in Italy, and therefore the 
propaganda is use principally to 
counteract this campaign. 


Signor Vineenzo Vacirca, assis- ' 


tant editor of Il Nuovo Mondo, an 
Italian paper published in New 
York, was mentioned to the World 
correspondent as a particularly ac- 
tive anti-Fascist propagandist. 

One of the chief tasks of Fascists 
abroad is to give relief to poor 
Italians. Bastianini Says propagan- 
da must exclude any but Italian 
elements. The Grand Council like- 
wise stresses this point, emphati- 
cally denying any intention of inter- 
fering anywhere with the existing 
form of government or social and 
political institutions. 

The council itself decided that 
“Fascists abroad must obey very 
scrupulously the laws and customs 
of the Governments that give them 
hospitality and must hold entirely 
aloof from all political action. 

Must Work For UNITY 

“They must adapt the form of 
their organizations and activity to 
the conditions of the country in 
which they live. They must not 
constitute elements of discord, but 
work for unity and peace. Within 
the Italian colonies they must al- 
ways set an example of personal 
honesty and national discipline. 

“Press propaganda bureaus must 
rectify inexact and false statements 
distribute manifestos and pamphlets, 
organize lectures and expositions, 
and follow intelligently the local 
press’s publications about Italy, 
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Hoe Quick-Lock-Up 


The throwing of a single Lever 
Locks this Hoe Flat Casting 
Mould which is carefully de- 
signed and constructed for per- 
fect Balance as well as Quality 
and Durability. 


Made in three  sizes—five, 
seven and eight columns. 


If It?s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 
R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


% South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


making up monthly reports on them 
and sending the originals with 
translations or summaries of the 
most salient articles.” 

The Fascist chiefs deny any ani- 
mosity against American Masonic 
lodges and stress the good terms 
with the “sons of Italy’ in the 
United States. They argue that 
Fascist activity abroad cannot but 
raise the moral tone of Italians and 
contribute toward the peace and or- 
der of foreign cities in which they 
live. 


Cc. W. LYMAN DEAD 
AT AGE OF 
64. 


Was Formerly Vice- 
President of 
ms «6«1. &P. CG. 


Chester W. Lyman of New York, 
formerly Vice President of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, died 
Wednesday in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. 

Mr. Lyman was born sixty-four 
years ago in New Haven, a son of 
Chester Smith Lyman, for many 
years a professor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. He attended 
Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Haven, and recently he had helped 
to raise funds and reorganize the 
school. He graduated from Yale 
in 1882, playing on the varsity elev- 
ens of 1878 and 1879. 

After a period in the employ of 
the United States Coast Survey, Mr. 
Lyman started his career as a paper 
manufacturer in 1885 with the firm 
of W. H. Parsons & Co., in this 
city. In 1890 he joined the Her- 
kimer Paper Company at Herkimer, 
N. Y., of which he became manager 
and a director. On the absorption 
of this business by the International 
Paper Company in 1898 he formed 
his long connection with the larger 
organization, first as assistant to the 
President. He was made Vice 
President in 1916, retaining the post 
until his resignation a year ago. 

He remained a director of the 
Continental Bag and Paper Com-- 
pany, which is affiliated with the 
International. He had contributed 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at q 
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Flat Casting Mould 


Water Stret, 


IN ies BOSTON, MASS. 


many articles to trade journals and 
was an active member of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. 
He also belonged to the American 
Forestry Association, Sons of the 
American Revolution, University, 
Yale, Piping Rock and Midday 
Clubs. His membership in the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers recalls the fact that in 
1895 Yale awarded to him the de- 
gree of M.A. for special studies in 
electricity. 

In 1915 he married Marguerite 
Couleru of Paris, France, who re- 
sides there with their daughter. 


New Type Company. 

The Imperial Type Metal Com- 
pany of New York has moved to 
the Tribune Bldg., 154 Nassau St, 
New York. The new telephone 
Seay of the company is Beekman 
871. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
| catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS | 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


At your service, THE IMPROVE- 
MENT BULLETIN, reaching archi- 
tects, engineers and dealers through- 
out the Northwest. 2,600 circulation, 
and growing constantly. Our subscrip- 
tion list is a Buyers’ List, reputable 
and virtually hand-picked. DAILY 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, publishing 
news of building ,.ojects, five leads 
for salesmen, $60 a year. WESTERN 
PRESS CLIPPING EXCHANGE 
first class clipping service for trade 
papers and individuals. Write us a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss Comet and Duplex flat 
bed presses for immediate de- 
livery. Good condition guaran- 
teed. Also several good bar- 
gains in Stereotype presses and 
machinery. Griffiths Publish- 
ers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Machinery & Equipment 
For Sale: 


Must be disposed of at once by 
the Receiver In Bankruptcy: 
A “HOE” Quadruple 382-page 
Newspaper Press with double 
folder. Will deliver 4-6-8-10-12- 
14-16 pages at a speed of 30,000 
copies per hour; 20-24-28-32 
pages at a speed of 15,000 
eopies per hour. Also a com- 
plete stereotyping outfit and 
battery of eight (8) Linotypes 
and one (1) Monotype, lead 
and slug caster. This material 
is in good working condition 
having been actually in use 
about five years. Whole or 
part will be sold. Write for 
further particulars addressing 
Box No. 7760. 


L. H. Townsend Dies. 


Lilnurn H. Townsend, formerly 
a New York newspaperman, em- 
ployed on the New York Herald, 
died Wednesday at the home of his 
sister at Cape May, N. J., at the 
age of 74. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a iime. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line 
single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 

Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 
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The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Help Wanted—For 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising 
A young man 33 with 15 years’ 
experience is open for a_ posi- 


tion with a good daily news- 
paper. Can furnish the finest 


of references as to necessary 
requirements in the knowledge 
of very’ efficient newspaper 
work. Can measure up to the 
expectations of the progressive 
daily looking for better results. 
Write A. A. Adams, Box 7761 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-1 reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 
care THE FourtH Estate. 


For Sale 


3 H. P. Goss Steam Generator, 
good condition; melting furnace, 
500 pounds capacity; blower fan, 
practically mew. Passaic Daily 
Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Hoe Newspaper Press, Stereo- 
type Equipment, Motor, first- 
class condition; also Monotype 
Caster Line and Type; also 
molds. Academy Press, 112 4th 
Avenue. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
35% inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 
AG Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. J. 


Experienced 


Circulation Manager 
Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7768 c/o The Fourth 

__ Estate. 


{ 


Heads Association. 


At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia last week of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, D. L. Gal- 
braith was elected President. 

Mr. Galbraith is President of the 
American Textiles, Inc., Bay City, 
Michigan, also President of the 
World’s Star Knitting Company 
with mills in Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 
and Bay City, Michigan. 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 

Write Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH Estate. 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and _ circulation. 
Address Box 7757, care THE 
FourtH Estate. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mechanical 


equipment for sale—Large Scott 
cylinder press, model 8 linotype, 
Sidney folder; each with A.C. mo- 
tor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good se- 
curities or guaranteed preferred 
stock. Martin B. Trainor, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 


M anagers 


Desirable openings for two 
experienced newspaper cirecula- 
tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Hrnest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. Y. 


To Celebrate Centenary. 

The Figaro of Paris will cele- 
brate its centenary this year. The 
dean of French newspapers is the 
Journal du Loiret, which was start- 
ed in 1742. The Journal du Havre 
appeared in 1750 and the Journal de 
Rouen in 1761. 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Quick 
Results use 
THE FourTH 
ESTATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds  and_ retains. circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


perience. Now director circula- 
tion on medium-size afternoon 
paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. 
Married. Box 7755, care THE 
FourtH Estate. 
Leading Weekly 
in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit in 


1925 $5,091.28 after owners draw- 
ing $5,850. Plant appraised 
$22,780. Fine living conditions. 
Price $22,500, including building 
worth $5,000. $10,000 cash neces- - 
sary. Prop. 7241x. The’ Hie 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


Proofreader 


five years’ big shop experience. 
Capable, efficient. Available imme- 
diately. Box. No. 7759. 


Wanted 


First-class circulation manager on 
Long Island weekly, which expects 
shortly to become a daily. Good 
pay if man can demonstrate he 
knows the game. Give references 
and salary expected. Box 7758. 


Eugene Mauborgne of the N. Y. 


Times Passes Away. 

Eugene C. Mauborgne, for 51 
years an employe of the New York 
Times, died Thursday of pneumonia 
at his home in Corona, Queens, in 
his 69th year. 

He was in charge of the night 
circulation of the Times. He had 
joined the newspaper on January 12, 
1875, as an office boy in the editorial 
rooms for Louis J. Jennings, editor- 
in-chief, and John C. Reid, manag- 
ing editor. 
posts on the Times. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


He held many different 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 


culation coverage becomes necessary, feé- 


member that our twenty years in this’ 


one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation—Our ‘Opportunity 
Club’ Campaign Plan Is A Circula- 
tion Builder—Let Us Get More Cir- 


culation For You Mr. Publisher, 
Sherman & Eckert, 353 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pa. 
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AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


A publisher of character, 


with southern newspaper 
experience, desiring a well 
established newspaper in 
the South, can, if genuinely 
interested, be put in touch 
with an extraordinary op- 
portunity. 
Cash required $50,000. 


PALMER, DEWITT 


& PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 
———— 


CIRCULATORS OF 
N. Y. STATE. 


(Continued from Sixth Page) 


First vice-president, R. D. M. 
Decker, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle; second vice-president, 
George Erb, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., 
News; secretary and treasurer, Al- 
fred W. Cockerill, Utica Press. 

Directors are the following: 

W. F. Baldwin, New York 
World; J. T. Galinks, Elmira Star- 
Gazette; F. J. Clancy, Buffalo Ex- 
press; G. S. England, Johnstown, 
N. Y., Leader Republican; Louis 
Gautier, New York Morning Tele- 
graph; M. A. Miner, Syracuse Post- 
Standard; Daniel W. Tanner, 
Utica Observer-Dispatch. Ser 

Past presidents of the association, 
who are ipso facto members of the 
board, are John M. Annenberg, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; James 
McKernan, Brooklyn; Michael 
Burke, Brooklyn Eagle; Alfred W. 
Cockerill, Utica Press; W. C. Hix- 
“on, Syracuse-Post-Standard; F. S. 
Levy, New York Evening Bulletin; 
Charles H. Congdon, Watertown, 
N. Y. Times; Frank A. Roberts, 
Rochester Times Union. 


Study Newspaper Library. 

Members of The Wisconsin 
Filer’s Exchange visited the Mil- 
waukee Journal on Friday evening, 
March 26, 1926, to study its library 
system. Agnes J. Peterson, the 
Journal librarian, gave an informal 
talk, explaining the classification and 
filing of photographs, cuts, mats and 
clippings. 


Newspaper Plant Burns. 

Fire destroyed the building of the 
Western Newspaper Union at Char- 
lotte, N. C., last week with a loss 
of $150,000. 


FOR SALE 


_ Newspaper 
For Sale 


WHERHE IS THE MAN to vis- 
ualize this wonderful field? 
Only morning paper in central 
west city of 50,000 and growing 
rapidly. Circulation 18,000; an- 
nual gross business $ 200,000. 
Whole or controlling interest 
available on very nominal terms. 
Prop. 1354x. The H. F. Hen- 
richs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
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SALE 


IN BANKRUPTCY 


“FOR SALE: HOE PRINTING PRESS, LINOTYPES, OUT- 
FIT AND PLANT OF A DAILY TABLOID NEWSPAPER. 


The trustee in bankruptcy of the New Warheit Corporation 
offers for sale, by sealed bids, all the property of the New 
Warheit Corporation consisting of the building 153 East 
Broadway, New York City, printing press, stereotyping ma- 
chines, eight Mergenthaler linotypes, monotypes, office fix- 
tures, outstanding accounts, good will and subscription 


lists. 


Sealed bids, accompanied by check or cash for at 


least ten per cent. of the amount of the bid can be submitted 


to the undersigned trustee before April 20, 1926. 


Informa- 


tion as to the property and liens can be obtained from the 
undersigned trustee or attorney for trustee. 


JACOB DE HAAS, 


Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
New Warheit Corporation, 


522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ABRAHAM H. SANASOHN, 


Attorney for Trustee, 
245 Broadway, 
New York City.” 


CIRCULATORS TO 
MEET. 


(Continued from Eighth Page) 
the'A. B. C.?—C. H. Breed, Spo- 


kane Spokesman-Review. 

Is it advisable for small papers to 
club with large city dailies?—C. L. 
Pearson, Everett, Wash., News. 

Advisability of no-return policy 
except in case of street sellers—H. 
W. Parish, Seattle Star. 

Which is the best plan for a pa- 
per in a small town to handle its 
routes; farm them out on the little 
merchant plan, or hire carriers on 
salary and handle accounts in the 
office, collecting with own collec- 
tors?-—W. A. Scott, Salem, Ore., 
Capitol-Journal and E. A. McKee, 


Longview News. ‘ 


Outside of direct solicitation what 
is the best method of obtaining R. 
bY De sbusiness—K- PR) Sexton, 
Wenatchee, Wash., World. 

The best features, and how to 
promote them—Harry Ely, Port- 
land, Ore., News. 

Short cuts for time and money 


savers—Ben R. Liffin, Dalles, Ore., 
Chronicle. 

Is it good policy to hold bargain 
days for mail subscribers?—W. D. 
Lyness, Tacoma, Wash, News- 
Tribune. 

What is the most effective meth- 
od of obtaining new business on R. 
F, D. routes if the circulation man- 
ager is unable to find solicitors who 
can get business in a field where the 
paper should have 1500 more mail 
subscribers?P—K. P. Sexton, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., World. 

Are the benefits of the A. B. C. 
worthy of the time and expenditure 
to a daily newspaper, especially of 
the smaller citye—C. H. Breed, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

The bonus system outside of your 
city—does it pay? Would it not be 
better to eliminate this system and 
place carriers upon their own 
responsibility?>—E. G. Wendling, 
Portland, Ore., Telegram. — 

What is the most practical way 
to secure and maintain morning 
subscriptions on a country news- 
paper?—Elmer E. Walden, Boise, 
Idaho, Statesman. ; 

Doing away with all premiums 


Be Sure It’s ““Henry”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the largest in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole- 


ly in newspuper building design, 
manufacturing and production 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 

Production, Operation 

120 West 42nd Street 


New York 


and contests, and putting newspa- 
pers on a business basis—David H. 
Smith, Portland, Ore., Journal. 

Is any newspaper justified in es- 
tablishing an expensive transporta- 
tion service to reach a certain terri- 
tory in advance of its competitor, 
assuming that competitor can, by 
going to equal expense, match this 
service? When this is done, who 
is the final beneficiary?—Frank L. 
Garrison, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


To Have New Studio. 

The Marquette University-Mil- 
waukee Journal radio station is to 
have a new broadcasting studio. 
The studio and a large remote con- 
trol operating room are now under 
construction in the Journal’s new 
building. The new operating room 
will be equipped with much addi- 
tional equipment which has just 
been purchased. 


Modern Youth Turns Tables on Its 
Many Critics! 

The young people of the present 
generation have often been indicted 
as seekers after pleasure, irreverent, 
disinclined to work, and indifferent 
to the rights of others. They have 
been denounced as sheiks and flap- 
pers, indulging in petting and drink- 
ing parties. 

These charges have been made by 
older people and while others have 
defended the younger generation, it 
remains to know the opinion these 
young people have of themselves 
and of how they compare with their 
elders. 

High school students of Milwau- 
kee have been given an opportunity 
to answer the -above’ charges 
through an essay contest conducted 
by the Milwaukee Journal on the 
subject, “Is the Youth of This Gen- 
eration Better or Worse Than That 
of Past Generations?” 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
axd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance :aformation constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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e The ® 
Indianapolis 


Leading in city circulation by a 
wide margin, and in advertising 
volume by millions of lines more 
than either of its contemporaries. 
The Indianapolis News naturally 
produces greatest results per 
dollar for advertisers. 


NEWS 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD ; 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 
Represented by PAUL BLOCK, 
Inc. 
Chicago, 
Detroit 


New York, Boston, 


ALLENTOWN 
they say 


In 


SPU Det INW Hee CALL 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


New York Newspaper Man Is Dead 
at Age of 50. 


Woodman Morrison, manager of 
the New York office of the George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., advertising 
agency, 60 Broadway, and former 
magazine editor of the New York 
Evening Graphic, died Saturday at 
New York Hospital from complica- 
tions following an attack of pneu- 
monia. The body has been sent to 
Kansas City for burial. 

Mr. Morrison was born at Ar- 
vonia, Kan., in 1876. 

He started newspaper work on 
the Kansas City Journal and later 
went to the Kansas City Star. 
one time he was night editor of 
the New York Tribune. 


A. C. Girard Resigns. 

A. C. “Jerry” Girard, publicity 
and advertising agent of the Ad- 
miral-Oriental Line, has submitted 
his resignation, to become effective 
on April 15. He is widely known 
in Pacific Coast newspaper circles, 
and has served as publicity repre- 
sentative for the steamship line for 
more than four years, before which 


he was on the editorial staff of the ; Roberts, formerly with the William | tiansted, Virgin Islands. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


At | 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 


BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
Estey Bldg., Phila.—Account of Byard F. 
Brogan, manufacturing jewelers of Phila- 
delphia, to direct their advertising of the 
Arbutus wedding ring, which has been 
named after America’s first Bridal flower. 
Rotogravure newspapers are being used in 
the East and central West. 

CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis.—Using  news- 
papers for Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., Dts 
Louis. 

FRIZZELL ADV. AGENCY, Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul.—Account of the 
Wilhelm O11 Co. 

CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGENCY, 
Estey Bldg., Phila—Account of A. T. 
McAllister & Co., Philadelphia. 

KENYON CO., 131 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton.—Account of the Flintkote Co., Bos- 
ton. 

JOHN L. McQUIGG, 730 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles.—Accounts of Smith Bros. 
Truck Co., Los Angeles; Wilshire Physi- 
cal Culture Studio. 

HARRY C. MICHAELS CO., 113 Lex- 
ington Ave., . Y.—<Account of Vital 
Foods, Cortland, N. Y. 

FRANK PRESBREY CO., 247 Park 
Ave., N. Y.—Account of the Worcester 
Salt Company, New York. 


RICHARDSON-BRIGGS CO., 1869 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland—Account of 
the Lexoid Co., Cleveland. 


ALFRED J. SILBERSTEIN, 116 W. 
32nd St., N. Y.—Account of the Ameri- 
can Venus Hat Company, Keane-Patter- 
son Insurance Agency, Federal Fur Dye- 
ing Corp., all of New York, and Hotel 
Nassau, Long Beach, New York. 


A. M. STOCKMAN ADV. AGENCY, 
127 Duane St., N. Y.—Account of the 
R. E. Dietz Co., New York. 


_O. S. TYSON & CO., 16 E. 41st St., 
N. Y.—Account of Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


WALES ADV. CO., 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y.—dAccounts of Reiss-Premier Pipe 
Ps ee York, and S. S. Stafford, New 

ork. 


WESTERN ADV. AGENCY, 214 5th 
Ave., Racine, Wis.—Accounts of Hamil- 
ton-Beach Mfg. Co., Racine Wis.; Ra- 
eine Boat Co., Racine, Wis. 


MacGIBBON & WATSON, 1800 Tele- 
graph Ave., Oakland, Cal.—Schedules to 
newspapers in selected sections for Col- 
orox Chemical Corp., Oakland. 


TUTHILL ADV. AGENCY, 1133 

Broadway, N. Y.—Placing newspaper 
copy for Sylph Co., New York. 
_ BAILEY & WALKER, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago.—Using selected 
newspapers for Wausau Sulphate Fibre 
Co., Mosinee, Wis. 

STRANG & PROSSER ADV. AGEN- 
CY., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle—Using 
selected metropolitan newspapers in the 
middle west and east for Associated Sal- 
mon Packers, Seattle, Wash. 


MOSS-CHASE CO., 425 Franklin, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Placing newspaper copy 
for Muffets Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. LYNN SUMNER CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y.—Account of the Needlecraft 
Pub. Co., New York. 

RICHARDSON-BRIGGS CO., Payne 
& 21st, Cleveland, O.—Using newspapers 
in selected sections for the Cleveland 
Real Estate Board, copy to run from 
April to November. 


Liberty Staff Enlarges. 


The eastern advertising staff of 
Liberty, New York, has been aug- 
mented by Leon W. Stetson, form- 
erly with the Curtis Publishing 
Company; W. C. Raleigh, formerly 
with Young and Rubicam, and E. H. 


: H. Rankin Company. 


New members of the classified ad- 
vertising department of the Tren- 
ton, N. J., Times are Vincent Mor- 
rison and Miss Anne Convery. 


James R. Wells, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Bristol 
Courier, is now on the display ad- 
vertising department of the Tren- 


ton Times. Another new member 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


of the same department is Raymond 
Sweeney of New York. 


Robert P. Norris, formerly con- 
nected with the New York Times, is 
now on the national advertising de- 
partment of the New York World. 


Leon Gill, formerly on the real 
estate classified department of the 
Trenton Times, has joined the dis- 
play advertising department of the 
same newspaper. 


Maurice L. Crowther, formerly 
advertising manager of the Okla- 
homa Farmer, and for the past two 
years manager of the Scripps-How- 
ard daily paper, the Oklahoma City 
News, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of Capper’s Farmer, 
with headquarters in New York. 
He will assume his new duties 
May 1 
“Cholly Knickerbocker” Is Victim 

of Taxi Crash. 


When two taxicabs collided at 
30th Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York, during the rainstorm early 
Wednesday morning, Maury H. B. 
Paul, “Cholly Knickerbocker,” so- 
ciety editor of the New York Amer- 
ican, No. 139 East 30th Street, suf- 
fered a severe laceration of the 


scalp. 

Paul was taken to Bellevue Hos- 
pital by Patrolman Mondleha of the 
West 35th Street Station, in another 
taxicab, where a six-inch wound 
was drawn together with fifteen 
stitches. 
ment. 


He went home after treat- 


News Vital in Industry. 

Trade equilibration — in other 
words, keeping production and de- 
mand at a more even pace—is, ac- 
cording to the department of manu- 
facture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, a mat- 
ter of better trade information 
trough dependable statistics. 


Newspaper eee Takes His Own 
me. 

Frederick A. Boardman, 43 years 
old, a reporter on the Bridgeport, 
Ct., Star, committted suicide some 
time between Saturday afternoon 
and Monday afternoon by shooting 
himself with a .32-calibre rifle. 

He had made doubly sure of 
death by standing on the shore of 
a pond when he shot himself. As 
the bullet entered his forehead his 
body pitched forward into the pond, 
where it was found this afternoon, 
head and shoulders submerged. 

Letters found in Mr. Boardman’s 
pockets showed that at one time he 
was Secretary of the St. Croix 
Chamber of Commerce at Chris- 
He had 
; worked for newspapers in Honolulu, 
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LOS ANGELES 
California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government Statement, ‘Six Months 
Ending 


Septs 3050 1925.5 tonctccn chats 181,785 daily 
Sept: 30; 19245 33.5 ies oe 174,280 daily 
Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 


Ir ‘Covers THE Firtp COMPHLETELY 


Representatives : 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. Y¥. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


Publisher's Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
the second paper by 
90%. 


Jo Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Fee el 


St. Paul, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York. He was a native 
of New Milford, Conn. 


Oldest Editor-Owner. 


The oldest active editor-publisher 
in Oklahoma is the distinction 
which W. L. Lanter of the Orlando 
Clipper believes that he holds. He 


is now 76. 
(1S ES ET 
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PRESTIGE 


advertise 


in 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


So eS 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York 


Boston 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 


DAILY lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 


CAPITAL tire state and has 

heavy circulation in Topeka and 

10-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


TOPEKA 


KELLOGG GREETS 
EDITORS. 


(Continued from fifth page) 


cuss the professional problems of 
your high calling, but in the midst 
of these I am certain that you will 
not forget the large service which 
the press of the American continent 
is called upon to the cause of peace 
and international understanding. 

“To you is entrusted the high 
mission to interpret the nations of 
the Americas to one another; to 
disclose to each and every one of 
them how intimately their interests 
are related and how closely the 
progress of each is dependent on the 
prosperity of all. 

“It is your privilege to impress 
on the people of your respective 
countries that they are best serving 
their own interests by contributing 
to the prosperity of their neighbors. 

‘During recent years the progress 
toward the settlement of inter- 
American disputes inherited from 
the Colonial period has been so 
rapid that we may well look for- 
ward, and in a not distant future, 


| 
“You have come together to dis- | 
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to a situation unparalleled in the 
history of the world; a situation in 
which every major dispute has been 
settled by the orderly processes of 
mediation and arbitration. 

“Although this marks a great step 
forward in international relations, 
it does not by any means completely 
fulfill America’s mission. The set- 
tlement of these disputes means the 
elimination of causes of internation- 
al irritation, but in addition thereto 
we must build up the positive pro- 
cesses of international cooperation. 

“In this constructive work we 
must look to you, gentlemen of the 
press of the Americas, to instruct 
the public opinion of your respec- 
tive countries in order that there 
may be a constant and increasingly 
insistent demand for larger and 
wider cooperation between the re- 
publics of the American continent 
in the solution of the common prob- 
lems. 

“T know of no higher mission that 
could be entrusted to any body of 
men, and I am certain that you 
fully appreciate the responsibility 
involved. 

“In this great work the contracts 
and friendships formed at this con- 
gress will be of incalculable value. 
The welcome which I, therefore, ex- 
tend to you in the name of the gov- 
erning board of the Pan-American 
Union is combined with the earnest 
wish not only for the success of 
this congress but also for the full 
fruition of those larger services 
which the press of the continent is 
called upon to perform.” 

Francisco S. Latour, Minister of 
Guatemala and Vice Chairman of 
the governing board, made the sec- 
ond address, declaring that public 
opinion has triumphed through the 
press. 

Cuno H. Rudolph, District Com- 
missioner, presented a gold key, 
symbolic of the freedom of the city, 
to the members of the congress. * 

It was accepted in their behalf 
by Don Vidal Mejia of the Hon- 
duran Press Association of Hon- 
duras. 


HOW PRESS MAY 
WORK FOR GOOD. 


(Continued from Fourth Page> 


lectual and moral disarmament. Of 
course, this is true. So long as 
there is enmity toward each other 
in the hearts of different peoples, 
it is useless to expect disarmament. 
To create a better understanding in 
this direction we are almost entirely 
dependent on our editors and pub- 
lishers. The good they can do in 
promoting better understanding by 
supporting faith and good will and 
peace can not be estimated. 

These are some of the methods 
by which the American press can 
perform a very great service for 
humanity. No other journalists 
ever had a like opportunity. In 
financial resources, in absolute inde- 
pendence, in the reaction of an en- 
lightened public opinion to right 
and truth and justice, the position 
which they occupy in this country 
stands unrivaled in all history. 

There is another side to journal- 
ism perhaps most important of all. 


No enterprise can obtain a success 
which is worth anything unless it 
apeals to the spiritual nature of 
mankind. No matter how secular 
the efforts may be of a publication, 
it will fail of the largest attain- 
ments, will not meet the highest 
requirements, will not secure the 
widest influence unless it is moved 
by a reverence for religion. Our 
country is a reverent country and 
our people are a reverent people. 
Our institutions must rest on that 
foundation. The press must min- 
ister to that spirit. Their great 
work must go on like all other great 
works, in reliance upon a divine 
purpose. If the corner stone which 
we are laying today is to endure, 
it must represent these principles. 
“Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” 


USE OF THE STATE 
ROADS. 


(Continued from Third Page) 


It is our belief that if the Depart- 
ments should do this, the railroads, 
instead of going before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
demanding more revenue for mail 
transportation, would insist upon 
rates to allow them to compete with 
bus and truck lines and other dis- 
tributing agencies now using hard 
roads.” 
Cuts Marit Rate Cost. 

In the course of the hearing Mr. 
Hanson made reference to the testi- 
mony recently given by Louis 
Wiley, Business Manager OL the 
New York Times, to the effect that 
during a brief period last year the 
Times removed from the mails a 
certain volume of its. circulation 
which it diverted to other agencies 
of distribution at a saving, Mr. 
Hanson said, in excess of $100,000 
a year as against the mail rate. 

Mr. Hanson said the ‘Times was 
paying $200,000 more postage than 
it would have to pay on the same 
volume of circulation in the event 
the relief which the publishers were 
seeking were granted. 

On the other hand, he stated that 
if relief in rates was granted, the 
New York Times would be able 
to restore to the mails, without 
much additional cost to the Post 
Office Department, enough volume 
to make up for this difference in 
revenue. 

“The average daily newspaper to- 
day is 30 per cent. larger in number 
of pages than in 1920,” said Mr. 
Hanson, “and the average Sunday 
paper is between 40 and 50 per cent. 
larger in number of pages printed 
than in 1920. Therefore, if news- 
papers had not been driven from 
the mails by the excessive rates 
which went into effect in 1921 and 
1922, it is proper to assume second 
class revenue would have been up- 
ward of $33,000,000 instead of $25,- 
000,000.” 


With Morgan & Bierwith. 
Myna Lockwood and Leon Soder- 
ston have joined Morgan & Bier- 
with, New York, commercial art. 
They were both formerly with the 
Ethridge Company. 
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In the Trade Press. 

Commencing in May, Drug and 
Chemical Markets, which has been 
published weekly, will be specialized 
into two separate papers—Drug 
Markets and Chemical Markets. 

Drug Markets, May 4th and fort- 
nightly thereafter, will be a business 
paper to manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical, proprietory, toilet and 
flavoring preparations. 

Chemical Markets, May 13th and 
weekly thereafter, will be devoted 
to the chemical and chemical pro- 
cess industries. 

The office of the publications re- 
mains at 25 Spruce St., New York, 
Nae 

Mr. Charles R. Larson, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed Western Advertising 
Manager for the publications. 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


covering one _ profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 


STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. 5 
labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


Veteran Philadelphia Newspaper 
Man Is Dead. 


Louis M. Toughill, 47, veteran 
newspaper man of Philadelphia, 
died suddenly from a heart attack 
at his home in Merchantville, N. J., 
at 10 o’clock on April 1. Although 
he had been in poor health for more 
than a year, his death was unex- 
pected. The death of his wife about 
one month ago is believed to have 
hastened his end. 

Mr. Toughill, born in South Phil- 
adelphia, and a son of Magistrate 
Toughill, was one of the most popu- 
lar newspaper men in the city. At 
the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Evening 
Public Ledger. 

He started his journalistic career 
as a reporter on the Evening Tele- 
graph more than twenty years ago. 
After service in that capacity he be- 
a position 


came sporting editor, 
which he held for more than ten 
years. 

During the Spanish-American 


War he was a petty officer on the 
U.S. S. Vixen. He served through- 
out the war and received a medal 
for valiant work in the battle of 
. Santiago, in which he was wounded. 

During the World War Mr. 
Toughill was made a chief investi- 
gator for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and in this capacity he 
handled successfully many impor- 
tant investigations. 


When peace was declared he re- 
turned to newspaper work and 
joined the staff of the Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

Mr. Toughill is survived by three 
sons and three daughters. They are 
Louis M., Jr., Frank L., James H., 
Margaret M.,. Helen R. and Cath- 
erine C. Toughill. 


Mr. Wiley Back at Work. 
Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, returned to 
his desk Wednesday after a two 
weeks’ rest at home urged by his 
physician. 
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bia; M. Garcia Pelaez, editor of El 
Mercurio, Antofagasta, Chili; Car- 
los Mantilla and Jorge Mantilla of 
El] Commercio, Quito, Ecuador; J. 
Francisco Rojas, editor of El Tele- 
grafo, Guayaquil, Ecuador; A. Vil- 
logas Arango, editor of Dario de 
Panama, Panama City, Panama; 
L. Teofilo Nunez, editor of El Uni- 
versal, Caracas, Venezuela; Gil- 
berto de Freyre, editor of Diario, 
Pernambuco, Brazil; Rafael Huete, 
editor of Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, Costa Rica; J. Lopez Pineda 
and C. Duran Gandara of Diario de 
Guatemala, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala; J. Malpica Silva, editor of 
El Dictamen, Vera Cruze, Mexico; 
Philip Green of El Mercurio, San- 
dago, Chili, and W. R. Douglass, 
foreign editor of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. 

The delegates were welcomed by 
Secretary Kellogg Wednesday at 
Washington. 

The topics for discussion include: 
The Press and International Rela- 
tions, Newspaper Ethics, Gathering 
and Dissemination of News, Adver- 
tising, Newspaper Organization, 
Schools of Journalism, and the or- 
ganization of a Pan-American Press 
Association. The official languages 
for the congress will be English, 
Spanish, Portuguese and French. 

The committee in charge consists 
of L. S. Rowe, Pan-American 
Union; K. A. Bickel, United Press 
Association; Frank B. Noyes, Asso- 
ciated Press; M. Koenigsberg, In- 
ternational News Service; Wallace 
Odell, National Editorial Associa- 
tion; S. E. Thomason, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; 
Walter Williams, Press Congress 
of the World, and Casper S. Yost, 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

The Finance Committee is com- 
posed of Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York Times, Chairman; Ralph Pu- 
litzer, the World; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Clark Howell, 
Atlanta Constitution; Robert Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago Tribune; Ogden 
M. Reid, New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Robert Scripps, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


Journalism Students Visit Papers 


and Other Plants. 


To see practical newspaper, print- 
ing and engraving work after study- 
ing about it in the classroom and 
laboratory, 50 students of industrial 
journalism at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural college visited Portland plants. 
The Oregon Journal and the Port- 
land Telegram, James, Kerns and 
Abbot, printers, and Kicks-Chatten, 
engraver, were seen. 

The Portland Telegram, believing 
the trip puts new “pep” into its 
staff, is making a luncheon for the 
visitors an annual event. In the 
afternoon a small group visited the 
radio rooms of the Morning Ore- 
gonian. Sigma Delta Chi, Oregon 
State chapter, sponsors the tour as 
an annual event. Next year, those 
establishments not on the itinerary 
this year, will be included. 


400 Volumes To Be Filled by War 
News Clippings. 


The New York Historical Society 
has announced that John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., had agreed to furnish 
the money necessary for mounting 
and preserving a collection of news- 
papers and clippings relating to the 
World War which will fill 400 vol- 
umes. 

This collection, which covers the 
subject from the beginning of the 
war to the current controversy over 
the war debts, was formed by Otto 
Spengler of the Argus Pressclipping 
Bureau. In addition to copies of 
the leading newspapers of New 
York and other American cities, the 
collection contains a vast amount of 
clippings from foreign papers gath- 
ered by other clipping agencies in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, 
Vienna, Milan and Belgium. 

“The importance of the collection 
of newspaper clippings cannot be 
overestimated,” said the Executive 
Committee of the New York His- 
torical Society in its annual report. 
“Containing as it will all the asso- 
ciated news of daily events, the 
writing of special correspondents at 
the front, all editorials, cartoons, 
correspondence of soldiers at the 
front or in camps, news of the 
armistice, Versailles Conferences, 
Dawes report and final settlement 
of war debts with the United States, 
it will make the best contemporary 
record of the World War to which 
future historians can turn.” 

Mr. Rockefeller is defraying only 
the expense of mounting and pre- 
serving the collection. He is not 
paying for the clippings themselves. 
They are the gift of Mr. Spengler 
and those of his friends who have 
presented their collections to him. 
Mr. Spengler is very anxious to 
have additional collections and ad- 
ditional material. 


Advertisements to Live. 


Again the advertisements seen in 
the nation’s newspapers will come 
to life at the second Animated Ad- 
Mask Ball and Revue of the Seattle 
Advertising Club on Friday night, 
represent some nationally or locally 
advertised product or a characteri- 
zation of some outstanding figure 
used in advertising. One person 
might choose to impersonate the 
Eskimos used in the advertising of 
a certain brand of ginger ale. An- 
other might prefer to impersonate 
the ginger ale bottle itself, label 
and all. Frank McCaffrey, art de- 
signer for the Acme Press, is gen- 
eral manager for the frolic. 


A Printer-Columnist. 


Nelson C. Hyde, president of 
Hyde-Baumler, Inc., formerly the 
Johnson Press, Syracuse, has suc- 
cumbed to the newspapering lure 
again, setting up as perhaps the Grst 
practical printer “columnist” in 
America. He made his debut re- 
cently in the editorial columns of 
the Syracuse Herald, conducting a 
column entitled “The Center Aisle” 
on the editorial page of that news- 
paper. He began newspaper work 
21 years ago on the same newspaper, 
and has since been engaged in bank- 
ing and printing. 
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MORNING of Jews in New 
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1 Newspaper Published Primarily for 
the Home. Member A.B.C. 


America’s foremost 
THE DAY Jewish Daily ~ 


Reaches the cream of purchasing 
power of the Jewish element in America. 
Essentially a home paper—written 
for and read by every member of the 


family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A.B.C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Florida Has Seen a Newspaper 
Boom, Too! 


Coincident with the growth of 
Florida has been the natural ex- 
pansion of its newspapers and the 
Associated Press service. In point 
of Associated Press membership, 
Florida now ranks fifth among the 
states, being surpassed in the south 
only by Texas. F 

Fifty-two daily newspapers in 
Florida receive the service of the 
Associated Press, and so rapid has 
been the rise of daily journals over 
the state that a number of other 
newspapers are petitioning for mem- 
bership. 

Ten years ago there were only 
four leased wire Associated Press 
newspapers in Florida. Today there 
are thirty-five, an increase of almost 
800 per cent. 
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THE BIGGEST TABLOID 
IN-PHE WORLD 


ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


St. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL THEATRE 
P. 0. BOX BIN B REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Monday, March eighth, 19 26 


An Open Letter to the 


ST, PETFRSBURG TIMES 4nd St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 
enterprise from the columns of the EVFNING INDEPFITFNT, permit me to make known the 
reasons for this action. 

The decision pronpting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, a8 an enternrise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 

Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 
local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 

The action of withdrawing from the RVFNING INDFPFNDENT was prompted wholly 
by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST, PETERSBURG TIMFS is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint: 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing-publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auneazed the newsparer world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
cal advertising and publicity = both in the home and on the 
street - 30 thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 
complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated, 
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National Advertising Representatives 
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eA Year of 
Regional Advertising 
at,,Regional Rates 


APR 2A 1486 


Three separate editions of The Christian Science Monitor—Atlantic, 
Central, Pacific—have been published daily since April 1, 1925. The Moni- 
tor’s advertising linage increased 45% during the year; 2,000 new accounts 
were added, making a total of over 10,000 advertisers now using the columns 
of the Monitor. Any advertising office of the Monitor will gladly give 
further information concerning this innovation in newspaper publishing, and 
its advantages to the advertiser. 


se00 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper’ Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


The Monitor has advertising offices in Boston, New York, London, Paris, 
Florence, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 
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The Newspaper of Today Is the Most Direct, 
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Economical and | 
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EWSPAPER advertising now, more than 


ever, demonstrates its immediate availability, 

its instant adaptability, and its speedy respon- 
siveness. You may send your sales message to every nook 
and corner of this broad land tomorrow if you like, or you 
may select your spots and sections, a score, a hundred, a 
thousand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufactur- 
ing and transportation conditions advise. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of 
Twenty progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of 
the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those 
publications, where complete files and data of all kinds con- 
cerning both field and publication are in readiness for anyone 
interested. Our traveling representatives are thoroughly 
familiar with the publications and the fields in which they 
circulate. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with 
their respective service departments—to provide valuable 
and useful merchandise surveys and information reports that 
will assist the manufacturer of any commodity, either in 
opening up the territory, or in extending distribution already 
under way. 


We bring to the advertising agency an intimate, com- 
plete and down-totheminute knowledge of market condi 
tions and possibilities and of publicity outlets in the fields 
we cover, that will enable it to act with the decision, speed 
and assurance so largely contributing to satisfactory and 
successful service to its clients. 


9 East 37th Street, NEW YORK 


Tribune ‘Tower, CHICAGO THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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Secretary of State To Speak 


FRANK B. KELLOGG, Secretary of State, 
Speaker, A. P. Luncheon. 


A.N.P.A. MEET WILL 


BE HELD IN 
BALLROOM. 


———— 


The Old Order Changeth 
At the Waldorf 
Astoria! 


Visiting publishers and news- 
paper men at the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Convention will 
find one change in the order of 


things at the Waldorf Astoria Ho- 


tel. The A. N. P. A. convention 


sessions will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom. Heretofore the conven- 


tion met in the historic Astor Gal- 
lery, adjoining the ballroom, but 
the committee has decided that due 
to the anticipated large attendance, 
and to weather conditions, the ball- 
room would be more suitable for 


‘conducting convention business. 


The information bureau, however, 
will be located in the usual place in 
the Myrtle Room. 

The change in the convention 
room was announced this week at 
A. N. P. A. Headquarters, and THE 
FourtH EstaTE was requested to 
make notice of the change. 

In the past the busy thoroughfare 
below the convention windows has 
greatly hampered the members in 
session. 


At Pe iciated Press Luncheon 


|GOTHAM GREETS A.P. 
AND A.N.P.A. MEMBERS 


Conventions at Waldorf-Astoria Are Distinguished 
By Real Constructive Work—Secretary 


Kelloggs to be A. P. Guest. 


The vanguard of the publishers who will attend the annual convention 
of the Associated Press and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and other meetings to be held in conjunction with the annual 


conclave of these two organizations have arrived in New York City. 


Early 


in the week the Empire City will be captured by the men who are respon- 
sible for the broadcast of the day’s news to the entire news reading 


United States. 


Wall Street Journal Welcomes 
Convention Delegates. 


Epitor, THE FourtH ESTATE: 

The Wall Street Journal wel- 
comes the visiting newspaper execu- 
tives and will be especially happy 
to greet them at its plant. The 
gathering and dissemination of fi- 
nancial and business news has many 
features which are unique, with pro- 
cesses which differ radically from 


the production of a general news-., 


paper. This is an economic age, in 
which we congratulate the newspa- 
pers of the country as being among 
the chief beneficiaries, and the Wall 
Street Journal is in the heart of 
the economic heart of the country. 

KENNETH C. HoGATE, 

Managing Editor, 

The Wall Street Journal. 


A rousing reception has been planned for them. 


The conventions of the various _ 
erganizations are not vacations for 
the delegates who attend. Much 
eonstructive work for the better- 
ment of the newspaper industry in 


cleared away at the sessions held 
at the historic Waldorf-Astoria. 


On Monday the committees of the 
various organizations will meet and 
prepare their reports for presenta- 
tion to the conventions which open 
on Tuesday. Tuesday will be de- 
voted to the sessions of the Asso- 
ciated Press Convention. At this 
time the newsgathering organization 
will discuss many problems, notable 
among which will be the distribu- 
tion of news by radio, extension of 
wire services into more remote 
parts of the globe, and the gather- 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


MONDAY 
9:00 am—A.N.P.A. Golf Tournament at the Westchester Bilt- 
more Country Club, Rye, N. Y. - : 
10:00 am.—Bureau of Advertising at headquarters, 270 Madison 


Avenue. 


10:00 am.—American Inter-Regional 


Waldorf Astoria. 


Newspaper Conference, 


10:00 am.—A.N-P.A. Bureau of Advertising at headquarters, 270 


Madison Avenue. 


10:30 am—A. P. final meeting of Directors at headquarters, 383 


Madison Avenue. 


2:30 p.m.—A. P. annual meeting of Directors opens at Waldorf 
Astoria (Astor Galley). 

7:00 pm —A.N.P.A. Golf Dinner at Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

TUESDAY 

11:00 am.—A. P. Annual Meeting and election of Directors at 
Waldorf-Astoria (Astor Gallery). 

1:00 p.m—A. P. Luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria (Grand Ball- 


room). 


8:00 p.m.—Polar Lark, Friars’ Club. 
WEDNESDAY 
10:00 am—A.N.P.A. Convention, Opening Session at Waldorf- 
Astoria (Astor Gallery). 
10:30 a.m.—A. P. Directors’ Meeting to Elect Officers, Waldorf- 


Astoria. 


2:30 p.m.—A.N.P.A. Afternoon session. 
6:30 p.m—aA.N.P.A. Bureau of Advertising Dinner at Waldorf- 
Astoria (Grand Ballroom). 
THURSDAY 
10:00 a.m.—A.N.P.A. Convention. 
2:30 p.m.—A.N.P.A. Afternoon session. 
Morning Newspaper Publishers’ Association Meeting 


at Waldorf-Astoria. 


FRIDAY 
10:00 a.m.—A.N.P.A. Convention. 
2:00 p.m.—A.N.P.A. Election of Officers and unfinished business. 


Herbert Porter Becomes Adver- 
tising Manager of Constitution. 


Herbert Porter, since Thursday, 
is director of advertising of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 


For the past six and onehalf 
years Mr. Porter has been con- 
nected with the Atlanta Georgian, 
first as advertising manager, and 
for the past two years as director 
.of advertising. Since coming to 
Atlanta he has made many friends 
and has taken an active part in 
the civic life of the city. 


He was born in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Prior to the war he lived 
in various parts of the country— 


for the greater part of the time in 
Michigan. He served in naval 
aviation during the war as detail 
officer in the aviation regiment at 
Great Lakes, Ill. Immediately 
after the war he went to the Birm- 
ingham News, coming to Atlanta 
from there. 

Mr. Porter’s appointment as di- 
rector of advertising will entail 
no change in the personnel of the 
Constitution’s advertising staff. 
T. B.French will continue as lo- 
cal advertising manager; H. L. 
Tutwiler. assistant local advertis- 
ing manager; J. R. Holliday, for- 
eign advertising manager, and T. 
A. O’Brien classified advertising 
manager. 


DOORS OF CITY OPEN 
FOR DELEGATES 


With editorial cares and problems of city government locked away in 
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sanctum sanctorum, business of running newspapers left to trusted ém- 


ployees, and portfolios of reports, resolutions and records packed ready for 
travel together with golf club and high spirits, the publishers of America’s 


newspapers have said goodbye to friends and are enroute to New York for 


the annual conventions of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the Associated Press. 


It is the annual visit in which the long heads of the newspaper world 


will mull, over the knotty problems and present solutions to the matters | 


which have appeared as monumental to the individual publisher. 


New York is ready to greet them at a progressive session at which . 


material conclusions are expected. 

This year’s meeting of the Associated Press and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association is one on the long list of such annual con- 
ferences. Weighty problems confronting the industry come before the 
publishers’ meeting. Matters of the gathering and dispatch of news takes 
up the sessions of the A. P. 

The horizon looks fairly clear, for the newspapers have entered what 
many declare is the most prosperous era in their history.. There are some 


things which will demand consideration, like the Government’s ill-advised 


suit to disrupt the relation between advertisers, agencies, and publishers. 
Officially, perhaps, little heed will be paid to a suit which few seriously 
regard, mainly for the reason that neither of the associations, as such, 
meeting in New York is involved in the action, although most of the 
Southern publishers are likewise members of the A.N.P.A. 

Costs in production always provide an interesting theme and likely 
radio will continue to attract attention among those publishers who have 
invested in broadcasting equipment and those who want to do so. 

As has been its custom for the thirty-two years, during which it has 
fought the good fight for newspaper dominance in the advertising field, 
THE FourtH Estate will be housed in its old quarters on the main floor. 
As always it welcomes the visiting publishers to its convention rooms and 
asks them to make use of its quarters. 


Drawn by Milt Gross for THe Fourth Estate. 
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ELBERT H. BAKER, 
A. N. P. A. Director. 


THE FourtH Estate 


PAUL CePA TITERSON, 
A. N. P. A. Director. 


HILTON U. BROWN, 
A. N. PP; A. Chairnians 


Cee LOONEY. 
AS IN. PS A. Radio Comm. 


Governor 


Raa 


STATE CAPITOL 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Office of the Governor 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
1819 Broadway, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


New York extends hearty greetings to the visiting 
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publishers and editors from sister states, who are visit- 
ing the Annual Conventions of the Associated Press 
and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
As governor I convey for the people of this state a 
cordial welcome to the visitors and know that the city 
_ of New York will do its part in extending the cour- 
tesies for which it has gained its reputation. 


GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH. 


SCRIBES ALL SET 
FOR SPORT ON 
LINKS. 


A.N. P. A. Golf Trophy 
a Coveted 
Prize! 


Convention Week in New York is 
not all dull business for the many 
publishers who make their annual 

pilgrimage to the Empire City. Not 
at all! 

There are may entertainment fea- 

_ tures, most notable of which is the 
Annual Golf Tournament of the 
A. N. P. A. Golf has long been 
| the favorite recreation of the busy 
| hewspaper man, and the convention 
tournament has afforded opportun- 
ity to bring many of the leading 


=: 


golfers of the various sections of 
the country together to demonstrate 
their prowess on the links, 


The tournament is played on the 
Monday of Convention Week, at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
at Rye, N. Y. This is one of the 
most famous golf courses in the 
Metropolitan area and the links are 
all that the most fastidious golfer 
could desire. 


Many publishers have been put- 
ting in long hours on the links in 
preparation for the battle to wrest 
the A. N. P. A. golf title from Ber- 
nard Ridder, of the New Yorker 
Staats-Herald, who won the trophy 
last year by turning in a gross score 
of 89. Ridder’s score was consid- 
ered a good mark for the Biltmore 
course, but there are several golfers 
in the van of publishers who have 
promised to give the champion a 
run for his money. 

R. C. Patterson of the Toledo 
Times took second place in the tour- 
nament last year. 


Welcome 


Epitor THE FourtH ESTATE: 

The New York Evening Post, 
which, while nearing its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth birthday, con- 
tinues to grow so vigorously that it 
has built a skyscraper to find room 
for further expansion, gives the 
delegates the cheeriest of welcomes 
and wishes them a pleasant and 
profitable visit. 

MERRITT BOND, 
Managing Editor, 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


CRIPPLE, THAT 
THEY WON'T 
LET ME IN tt: 


Smith Welcomes Delegates 


Publisher Honored. 


Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, 
owner of newspapers in six New 
York State cities, who worked his 
way through Cornell University as 
a news writer, was nominated by 
the alumni for a position of the 
board of trustees. He is president 


of the New York State Publishers’ 
Association and a past president 
of the New York Press Association 
and the Associated Dailies. 


Drawn by Harry Hershfield for THE FourtH ESTATE. 


ee ReeWiLLlAMS: 
A. N. P. A. Director. 


ROOSEVELT, CADMAN|PAN-PRESS EDITORS IN 
AND ROGERS TO SPEAK | A WHIRL OF EVENT 


Bureau of Advertising’s Annual Banquet to be|Their Days at Washington Were Crowded with a 
Round of Discussions, Addresses, Entertain- 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


CoRHoerAYIEOR: 
A. N. P. A. Director. 


Attended by Nationally-Known Figures—S. E. 
Thomason to be Toastmaster. 


The annual banquet of the Bureau 
ef Advertising has long been a big 
feature of the entertainment pro- 
gram of Convention week. ‘This 
year’s banquet, it is promised, will 
be even better than those of the 
past. A sterling entertainment pro- 
gram has been scheduled, and the 
committee in charge has been be- 
sieged by applications for atten- 
dance to such an extent that it is 
expected that additional accommo- 
dations will have to be secured. 


The banquet is to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday evening, April 
22, at 6:30 o’clock. Among the 
speakers will be the Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D.D., who is famed 
throughout the country. A _ psy- 
chologist and student of human na- 
ture, Dr. Cadman has a message 
for the newspaper publishers that 
they will long remember. Dr. Cad- 
man has recently joined the news- 
paper fraternity; his articles are 
distributed by a national syndicate. 

Will Rogers, the famous “cowboy 
comedian,” who has made the world 
laugh for many years at his humor- 
ous observations of the days hap- 
penings, will provide the humor for 
the program. 

Theodore Roosevelt, son of the 
famous Teddy, and once a candi- 
date for the New York State goy- 
ernor’s chair, will also be on the 
program. Following in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious father, 
young Roosevelt is making a name 
in the political world. 

S. E. Thomason, president of the 
A.N.P.A., will be toastmaster. 
Among the musical features will be 
the initial appearance of a double 
quartet of singers from the cast of 
“The Vagabond King,” musical pro- 


duction which has scored a tremen- 
dous hit in its metropolitan produc- 
tion. 


The following committee is in 
charge of the banquet: E. W. Par- 
sons of the Chicago Tribune, chair- 
man; David B. Plum of the Troy, 
N. Y., Record; Howard Davis of 
the New York Herald Tribune; E. 
P. Adler of the Davenport, Ia., 
Times; Charles D. Atkinson of the 
Atlanta Journal; J. F. Finley of the 
New York Six Point League of 
Newspaper Advertising Represen- 
tatives, and J. J. E. Hessey, of the 
New York office of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The convention headquarters of 
the Bureau of Advertising will re- 
ceive applications for accommoda- 
tions at the banquet, at room 120 in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


G F. GUY DAVIS, 
Western Mer. B. of A. 


ment and Official Reception. 
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FRANK G. BELL, 
A. N. P. A. Director. 
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Questions relating to the gathering and _ dissemination of news were 
discussed at last Saturday’s session of the First Pan-American Congress 


of Journalists in session at Washington. 


by Senor Don Ernesto Montenegro, of “El Mercurio,” Santiago, Chile; — 
and he was followed by Frank B. Noyes, President of the Associated 


press; by M. 


Times Traps Ex-Convict. 


Edwin Arden Noblett, ex-convict, 
was caught by representatives of 
the New York Times on April 7. 
The New York World had joined 


the New York Times in an investi- 
gation of Noblett’s criminal activi- 
ties in replying to “opportunity” ad- 
vertisements appearing in both pa- 
pers. He has been remanded to the 
Tombs under $30,000 bail after be- 
ing arraigned on a grand larceny 
indictment. 


VISIT THE FOURTH ESTATE IN ITS OLD 
QUARTERS IN ROOM 106. 


Tue Fourtu Estate will be at the A. N. P. A. and the A. P. 
Convention. 
As has been the custom since the first convention of the 
newspaper publishers at the Waldorf-Astoria, THe FourtH 
Estate will maintain a headquarters and service for publishers in 
the historic Waldorf- 


Room 106 on the Convention floor of 


Astoria Hotel. 


In the past many publishers have made the quarters of THE 
Fourth Estate their headquarters during the convention. We 
extend a welcome to all who desire to avail themselves of the © 
facilities offered in our convention headquarters. 

For the entertainment of the publishers the news of the day 
and various radio programs from local and distant stations will 
be received at Tue FourtH Estate headquarters by radio and 


transmitted by loud speaker. 


Newspaper publishers, editors, business heads, advertising 
agents, special representatives and editors are invited to call at 
Room 106 and to make use of the facilities of its information 
bureau, its data and statistics of the last 30 years of the news- 


paper and advertising fields. 


Competent attendants will be at your service. 


In a general way the speakers 
told of the growth and expansion | 
of international news gathering 


en ots 


The topic was presented - | 


Koenigsberg, President of the International News Serj | 
vice; and J. H. Furay, Vice-President of the United Press Associations. — 


and of the great organizations _ 
with branches in all parts of the — 


world which have been built up 


for the purpose of flashing im- 


portant news developments by | 


the most expeditious means to 
their readers everywhere. Mr, 
Montenegro declared that “thes 
daily press has had a determining 


influence on the spread of interest _ 


in world events,” adding that this 
is responsible in large measure for 
the fact that “an inhabitant of 
one end of the continent follows 
with eagerness the details of the 
most distant happenings, an 
earthquake in Japan or the in- 
trepid flight of the aviator across 
the Atlantic in the path of the 


great discoverers; the cable today 


links humanity in a common 
thought and common feeling.” 


Mr. Noyes, of the Associated S| 


Press, described the far-reaching 
arm of that organization and of 
how through staff correspondents 
at strategic points all over the 
world nd through its close touch 
with a network of affiliated news 
services it gathered the news for 
its papers. The great bulk of the 


world’s news, he stated, “develops | 


in the more concentrated quar- 
ters,” and that therefore the im- 
portant bureaus of the Associa- 
tion are located at these points. — 
Mr. Furay. Vice-President of — 
the United Press, spoke of how — 
difficulties which in the nast were 


-almost insurmountable had yield- | 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS, 
A. P. Director. 


KENT COOPER, 
A. P. Gen. Manager. 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


MELVILLE E. STONE, 
A. P. Counselor. 
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FRANK B. NOYES, © 
A, P. President. 


MANY  PAN-PRESS 
MEN TO BE AT 
A. P. MEET. 


175 South American 
Editors Are to be 
Present. 


The Associated Press Convent- 
tion will do much toward cement- 
ing the friendship of the newspapers 
of North and South America. As 
guests of the Associated Press 
membership 175 representatives of 
newspapers of Central and South 
America will be present at the an- 
nual session to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

These visitors who have been at- 
tending the Pan-American Press 
Congress at Washington will have 
Opportunity to inspect the inner- 
workings of the great news-gather- 
ing and distributing service of their 
northern brothers of the newspaper 
fraternity. 

Much routine business confronts 
the A. P. at its annual conclave. 
Many issues of news distribution 
will be cleared away ere the pub- 
lishers depart from New York. 

Little politics are expected to 
mark the A. P. session. Frank B. 
Noyes, who has been president of 
the organization since its institution 
in 1900, is expected to continue in 
office for another year. Five direc- 
tors will retire and one director will 
be chosen to fill the vacancy left at 
the death of Victor F. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News. 

Kent Cooper will finish his first 
year as general manager of the As- 
sociated Press, and is expected to 
present an interesting report relative 
to the activities of the newsgather- 
ing organization. 

The Board of Director: tas held 
its annual session and has piepared 
a constructive report to present to 
the members of the organization. 
This meeting is held to clear away 
much of the detail in order that the 
members may have concise issues 
for discussion at their annual ses- 
sion. 

The Associated Press convention 
opens at 11 o'clock Tuesday morn- 
ing in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


CELEBRATING 


1886 - 1926 


our fortieth anniversary 
by striving more than 
ever to give efficient and 
satisfactory service to 
the publishers. 


NEWSPRINT 


MAGAZINE 
TABLOID 
PAPERS 


HUDSON TRADING COMPANY 


270 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 


WALDORF TO ECHC 
THE VOICE OF — 
‘THE PRESS. _ 


New Machinery To Be 
Exhibited at the — 
Convention. 


The corridors of the Waldorf 
Astoria hotel will echo with thi 
click of matrices, the whir of print 
ing machinery and the clatter 
typewriters, itself presenting | 
atmosphere of a busy newspaper of 
fice, during the convention of thi 
A. P. and the A. N. P. A. Visiting 
publishers will have opportunity i) 
the many booths to witness the | 
eration of the latest designs i 
newspaper machinery. | 

The various newspaper machiner 
manufacturers have chartered spac 
on the convention floor for the ex 
hibition of their latest improve 
ments on newspaper publishing ma 
chinery. In addition the many syn. 
dicates offering news and i a 


matter to the newspapers will als. 
display their wares in a manner dé 
signed to attract the attention @ 
prospective purchasers. | 

The annual convention at th 
Waldorf-Astoria is in many case 
the only oportunity that publisher 
have of inspecting the advance @ 
the newspaper publishing machin 
industry. 

Many novel features have bee 
planned by the exhibitors who hav 
made annual practice of exhibitin, 
their wares at the convention. 
addition there will be several ne. 
exhibits arranged in attractive diy 
play. The list of the exhibitors 1 
published elsewhere in this editio| 
of Tue FourtH ESTATE. 


Minnesota Merger. 

The Shapokee, Minn, Tribun 
and the Shapokee Argus have bee) 
merged and the consolidated new! 
paper is known as the Shapoke 
Argus—Tribune. D. Byrne, own¢ 
and publisher of the Tribune, © 
business manager of the consol! 
dated paper and William F. Duff 
owner and publisher of the Argu 
is managing editor. The Tribut 
plant has been moved to the Argi 
building. | 
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Old South Building 
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| Leadership and Growth 


a fe those New Yorkers who constitute the best markets for advertised products— 
the prosperous, intelligent, responsive New Yorkers—The Sun has a greater appeal than 


any other New York evening newspaper. 


It is for this reason that manufacturers and merchants have found it so profitable to advertise 


their products in The Sun. It is for this reason that advertisers use more space in The Sun 


than in any other New York evening newspaper. 


Leadership in Advertising 


In March, for the ninth consecutive month, The 
Sun led all New York evening newspapers in total 
volume of advertising. 


The Sun’s gain in advertising in March, 1926 (com- 
pared with March, 1925), was 341,022 lines—a greater 
gain than that of any other New York newspaper, 
morning, evening or Sunday—a greater gain also 
than that of all other New York evening newspapers 
combined. 


During the first quarter of 1926 advertisers placed 
4,194,926 lines of total advertising in The Sun— 
which exceeded by 360,036 lines the volume of adver- 
tising placed in the second New York evening 
newspaper. 


National Advertisers as well as Manhattan Depart- 
ment Stores have for years used more space in The 
Sun than in any other New York evening newspaper. 


Growth in Circulation 


The Sun’s net paid daily average circulation for the 
six months period ending March 31, 1926, was 259,351. 
This represents an increase of 11,981 over the corre- 
sponding six months of 1925. 


What is most significant about this circulation in- 


crease is that it is a natural, steady, sound increase, 
won purely on the merits of The Sun as a newspaper. 


It is in no way a forced increase. It was not secured 
through contests or prizes, or through any series of 
special articles or through any other similar form 
of promotion designed to swell circulation. 


The Sun’s circulation increase is the kind that is 
most valuable to advertisers, for it represents new 
readers who, like the older ones, believe in The Sun 
and have confidence in the advertisements as well 
as in the news it publishes. 


A Very Rigid Censorship on All Advertising 
Is Maintained 


280 Broadway 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
Munsey Building 


BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 
Van Nuys Building 


PARIS 
49 Avenue de l’Opera 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


208 So. La Salle St. 


LONDON 
40-43 Fleet St. 


First National Bank Building 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


ROBERT McLEAN, 


STUART H. PERRY, 
A. P. Director. 


A. P. Director. 


FRED I. THOMPSON, 
A. P. Director. 
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E. LANSING RAY, 
A. P. Director. 


Supremacy in Syracuse 
Study these circulation figures of 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL: 
For Six Months Ending March 31, 1926 


Average net. paid 


City Circulation 34,393 | 


Average net paid 
Suburban Circulation . 


21,559 


Average net paid 
City and Suburban . 


Average net paid 
Country Circulation . 


TOTAL AVERAGE 
NET PAID CIRCULATION . 65,326 


The Post Office statement of the second Syracuse news- 
paper (morning) is 55,034 and the third Syracuse 
newspaper (evening) is 47,884. 


The Journal leads the second paper by 


LO 2982 


The Journal leads the third paper by 


17,442 


The Journal’s city and suburban circulation is more 
than 1,000 greater than the total circulation of the second 
paper and over 7,000 more than the third paper has 
all told! 


55,952 


9,374 


The Journal has the largest daily circulation ever attained. 
by any Syracuse newspaper. 


And the Syracuse Sunday American tops all the other 
Syracuse Sunday newspapers with a six-months’ average 


of 78,873. For March, 1926, it was over 82,000. 


Syracuse Journal-American 


THE JOHN Bupp CoMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 


REGIONAL MEETING 
TO BE HELD : 


a | 


Annual Council of Press Association Heads Ex. 


pected to Demonstrate the Benefit of an 


| 


Idea Exchange. : 


In addition to the problems of the publishers as a national body, — 
sectional press problems will be mulled in conclave during A.N.P.A. and 
A.P. Convention week, by the representatives of the various regional 
associations who will attend the Second Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Inter-regional Newspaper Council. : 

This session will be held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Monday. | 
Among the organizations expected to be represented are the Inland Daily | 


Press Association, the Northwest 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the Empire State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the New England Press Association 
and the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Representatives of the various 
regional publishers’ association met 
last year during the A.N.P.A. Con- 
vention and planned the annual in- 
ter-regional council to bring to- 
geth the executive heads and chair- 
men of the standing committees of 
the various regional newspaper or- 
ganizations each year, to confer 
regarding matters of interest to in- 
ter-regional newspaper associations. 

This council, however, while it 
enters into the discussion of many 
matters of grave import to the vari- 
ous associations, does in no way 
bind the organizations to its de- 
sions. 


It acts solely as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas at which the 
executives of the various associa- 
tions can learn what the other or- 
ganizations are doing. 

A committee composed of Walter 
C. Johnson, of the S.N.P.A., James 
F. Finlay of the S.N.P.A., and F. A. 
Miller of the Inland Press Associa- 
tion was appointed at the initial 
meeting to formulate the rules of 
procedure for the annual confer- 
ences. The presidents of the vari- 
ous organizations act as_ official 
heads of the inter-regional confer- 
ence. 

It is expected that the representa- 


tives of the associations in attend- 


ance at the conference will report 
much progress through the appli- | 


cations of suggestions made at the 


last meeting. 


Press Congress of the World. — 
The first accredited delegate to 
the Third Congress of the Press 
Congress of the World to be held 


in Geneva-Lausanne, Switzerland, _ 


September 14-18, to depart for the 
meeting, was Robert Bell, editor of 
the Lyttleton Times, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, who sails on ‘April 18. 
He will travel via Australia, South 
Africa and London, spending some 
time on business in each of the 
countries. Mr. Bell is a member’ 
of the Committee on News Com- 
munications. 

Among the New Yorkers who’ 
will have places on the program are’ 


Elmer E. Conrath, president of the | 


New York Press Association, who 
will speak on “Journalistic Organi- ° 
zations” and Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, | 
of Columbia University, who will 
speak on “Journalistic Education.” 


Editors and publishers of the | 
United States, Hawaii and Canada | 


are making reservations for accom-_ 
modation on the Cunard Liner S. S. 


| 


| 


| 


i | 


First Accredited Delegate to 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Carmania, which sails from New 


York September 4 with the official 


Press Congress party. 4 


There will be four days of sight- 
seeing and entertainment in New 
York, beginning August 31. The 
N. Y. Publishers will be hosts. 


| 
} 
} 


{ 
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.day he wrutt a funny sturry what 
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LOOY, DOT DOPE, 
RIDDS US A 
BOOK. 


Dot Meelt Gruss Hez Us 
Hall Leffing Witt 


Scrimming! 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 

SECOND FLOOR: Did we hev 
excitement lest night in de houze! 
Dun’t esk! 

FIRST FLOOR: So what was? 

SECOND FLOOR: Was so. 
Looy, dot dope, what he hasn’t got 
what he should do, brutt hum a 
book to de houze and begen ridding 
it out lod and de baby leffed so I 
tutt he would gat yet a seeckness. 
So quick I made him stop ridding 
but alraty de baby was in hystronics. 

FIRST FLOOR: So what was de 
book? 

_ SECOND FLOOR: By Meelt 
Gruss a book Nize Baby. 

FIRST FLOOR: Yi Yi Yi. Hall 
habout shicks witt fleppers witt nize 
sheez my babeez? 

SECOND FLOOR: No. Hall 
habout stoot proonz, hepple suss 
witt ferry tale from bloobidd. 

fer FLOOR: So,  Isidor! 
Books yat you got to ridd while 
maybe your humwoik you should be 
doink, hah? (SMACK!) 

FOURTH FLOOR: Oohoo, nize 
baby, zipp opp all de orinj jooz so 
momma’ll gonna tell you a sturry 
from Meelt Gruss. It simms wance 
oppon a time was a leedle boy who 
all de time made funny pitchkers 
what you would die leffing. So one 


it was so funny it was rimockable. 
So dun’t esk! (Nize baby take an- 
noder spoon oranj jooz.) 

POT TOO. 

Rite away pipple—griddy critch- 
ures what dey are—wanted more 
funny sturrys and Meelt Gruss hed 
to ride dem one hefter de odder. 

But instat what dey should bi- 
com woise, effery one it was batter 
dan de lest and pritty soon de whole 
frunt frum de New Yorick Woild 
pepper was covvered opp witt stur- 
ries witt drawinks frum Meelt 
Gruss. So gredually he bicame fa- 
muss witt nuttable. 

POT TREE. 

So piled opp de sturries one on 
top de odder so gredually dare was 
enoff fur a book. So Judge Dorin 
and his compeneh got smot what 
dey made opp de book what dey putt 
it on sale hat de sturrs what effery- 
body ridds it witt lefing witt scrim- 
ming all offer de lend. So is a 
werry axciting book to ridd. So 
Meelt Gruss is werry popillar witt 
feshenable! 

_(Oohoo, sotch a dolink baby, 
zipped opp all de oranj jooz!) 


Changes Name. 


The name and address of a fa- 
mous New York publishers’ repre- 
sentative have been changed. S. G. 
Lindenstein, Inc., formerly at 342 
Madison Avenue, is now Linden- 
stein-Kimball, Inc., at 67 West 44th 
Street. New phones are Murray 
Hill 4871-72. 
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Figures 


Speak Louder 
than Words! 


THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY ‘TIMES 


now, and for over a year, the 


Largest Circulation af Any 
Brooklyn Paper 


Over 85,000 Sold Daily 
71,000 delivered directly INTO the homes 
meena seme s o ye  N Me Homes 


—potentially over 200,000 readers 


VALUE OF 


CIRCULATION 


The Times has Sixty- 
four (64) Branches in 
Brooklyn and Long 
Island which are used 
as distributing centers 
— 1400 carriers de- 
liver the paper 
DIRECTLY INTO 
the homes _ every 
afternoon between 


3:30 and 5:00 o’clock. 


To an advertiser a 
newspaper 
home is worth three 
in the subway. Almost 


84% of The Brooklyn 


Times circulation is 
delivered daily by 
carriers. Only 16% 
is sold at news- 
stands. 


in the 


EAC 1S 


WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 
BROOKLYN NEWSPAPERS 


CIRCULATION 


(Official figures—Government report 
for six months) 


Brooklyn 2nd 3rd 
Times Paper Paper 
April 1, 1924....37,637 67,553 71,187 
April 1, 1925....65,471 72,493 64,339 
April 1, 1926....81,573 78,395 63,010 


The amazing growth of the Brooklym 
Times is due to its clean reader interest 


and home appeal—not to meretricious 
contests. 
FOR A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 


CAMPAIGN IN- BROOKLYN — YOU 
MUST USE THE BROOKLYN TIMES 


ADVERTISING 


In gains ef paid advertising, the Brooklyn 
Times is far in the lead over all other 
Brooklyn papers. 


YEAR 1925 
Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times ............ 559,146 
Second Paper ................. 58,520 
irderancr!.... oe 909,786 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 1926 
Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times .............648,168 
Second Paper .............. 166,976 
Third Paper ................ 284,402 


All. Advertising Figures Compiled. by 
Statistical Department of the New York 
Evening Post. 


The Brooklyn Times Forges Ahead Because It © 


Produces Results for Advertisers 


HOMES USE THE BROOKLYN TIMES 


Be REACH BROOKLYN AND LONG seen 


Che Brooklyn Baily Times 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Foreign Representatives—LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
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FOREIGN PAPERS 
EXTOLLED IN 
QUARTERLY. 


Mearing Mysteries of 
Foreign Press 
Field. 


The Reference and Rate Service, 
Inc., has issued its quarterly book 
for the foreign language press of 
America. This book is excellent 
and fills a real, need. Tue Fourru 
Estate heartily commends it. 

The book is: edited by Jules R. 
Arbocz. The statistical editor is 
Lucy Jeanne Price. 

Its purpose is to ring up the cur- 
tain on the foreign press as an ad- 
vertising medium, proving its worth 
by submitting actual facts and fig- 
ures. An introductory explanation 
points out that the foreign press is 
beset with difficulties that should be 
better understood. 

An interesting articles analyses 


‘the languages and races dealt with 


by the advertiser in the foreign 
press of America. There is an ex- 
haustive listing of foreign papers 
of America with their advertising 
rates, mechanical requirements, and 
other important matters listed. The 
book contains many interesting ad- 
vertisements of foreign language 
papers. 

We cannot commend this book 
too highly for it is almost encyclo- 
pedic in scope and provides a hith- 
erto unavailable guide to the great 
foreign press of the nation. The 
publication of this book is a great 
step forward in the foreign field. It 
creates a standard, the only possible 
and feasible standard to follow, for 
the foreign language publisher. The 
statistical information is invaluable. 


Personal Journalism Days Not a 
Thing of Past! 


It is fashionable for lamenters to 
assert that the day of personal 
journalism has passed, says F. P. A. 
in the New York World. The most 
recent ululation arises from the 
throat of President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. Prexy Butler said that 
years ago the editorial policy repre- 
sented the personal opinions of a 
man, and today a vigorous editorial 
rarely is found. 

Our answer to that is that it isn’t 
so. There is considerable harking 
back to the good old days of Dana 
and Greeley, but their editorials, 
vigorous though some of them un- 
doubtedly were, were not more 
vigorous than many of the editorials 


written by unknown writers today. 


The old editorials often were per- 
sonal in the pettiest way; and much 
of the news was shamefully col- 
ored by the editor’s opinions and 
desires. 

News today is more impersonal 
than it was in the days President 
Butler speaks of; editorials, the 


‘ country over, are at least as vigor- 


ous; and it seems to us that there 
is five times as much opinion—criti- 
cal, political, and interpretative of 
news—as there was forty years ago. 
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CHARLES Hy CLARK, 
A. P. Director. 


JAMES R. YOUATT, 
A. P. Treasurer. 


FRANK P. McLENNAN, 
A. P. Director. 


J. R. KNOWLAND, 
A. P. Director. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening} Bulletin 


have built up their circulations on 
a high standard of appeal. Their 
policy is based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are intended pri- 
marily for the dissemination of 
news—honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can be given 
to its readers. 


They are good newspapers—they 
are also good advertising mediums. 


The circulation of these newspapers 
is now over 105,000 net paid. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
GHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


NEWSPAPER SPACE IS A 
BUSINESS TONIC 


Value of Merchandising Newspapers Growing by 
Leaps and Bounds—Arouse Great Interest 
Among Adve Advertisers. 


By Ren Mutroi MULForD, JR., 
Director of Publicity and Aid to Merchandising of Sterling Products, Inc. | 
(Fifth of a series of articles on merchandising sections of newspapers.) 
Some of us have to travel back over Life’s Trail quite a few years 
to hit the days of Youth. All of us can remember either Mother or 
Auntie who, on the days that spirits were drooping and tempers rising, 
would issue General Order No. 1, First Aid Corps, Juvenile Division; viz: | 


“Let’s see your tongue!” 


Most of us have gone the limit on castor oil. 


it was good for us. 
but the memories that provide the 
score for the “Ugh! Ugh!” chorus 
of a regular symphony of protest. 
There isn’t a man-jack or fair 
aide to greater business achievement 
anywhere who wouldn’t enthusias- 
tically prescribe the use of newspa- 
per adveftising as the tonic that 
business needs. Talk to some of 
these same birds about indulging in 
the expefiditure of real money to 
advertise advertising and they make 
a wry face of protest which is a 
reminder of the castor oil days of 
vehement protest. They think ad- 
vertising is all right for everybody 
else save themselves. That is the 
overwhelming evidence offered to- 
day by THE FourtH ESTATE. 
There are a few oases in the 
desert of this indifference. One of 
the best of the current paragraphs 
of experience comes from John E. 
Acomb, assistant to the President 
and director of the Retailer, the 
merchandising organ of the San 
Antonio Express and San Antonio 
Evening News. He writes: “We are 
doing our darndest to educate the 
dealer to a fuller appreciation of 
national advertising and how to use 
it and make it work for his store.” 
Advertising advertising is a plan 
that is still in the cradle of business. 
The Los Angeles Herald’s “Dealer 


Herald” last month showed a birth- 
day cake with two lighted candles 
to mark its second anniversary of 


One thing is sure—most of us survived everything 


They always told us that 


real usefulness. E. O. Menz says: 
The Dealer MHerald’s objective: 
Service to the manufacture and | 
dealer has proved its value to those 
who strive for success. The gap’ 
between the manufacture and the’ 
dealer is being bridged in a manner 
of mutual benefit to all. Our con- 
stantly growing advertising lineage 
offers the best possible proof of 
‘taking our own medicine.’” | 

The last issue of the Dealer Herald 
offered fourteen big pages of help-) 
fulness to the retailer. 

I heard Clay Rouster, National | 
Sales Manager of the Strietmann 
Biscuit Company, at the Advertis- 
er’s Club at Cincinnati the other | 
day, declare that March was the 
biggest month in the more than 
sixty years’ of business of that com- | 
pany. National newspaper advertis- | 
ing campaign have helped. Mr. 
Rouster made the point that sales) 
plans which were labeled O. K. five’ 
years ago would be sent to the scum 
pile today. 

(Continued on Page 64) — 


Pike’s Peak in Gravure. 

A picture of Pike’s Peak primal 
by gravure process is being distrib- | 
uted by the New York Sun. The 
picture is suitable either for fram- 
ing or for hanging on the wall with 
the cord which is attached. This 
introduces an unusual form Of, 
newspaper promotion, | 
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THE Fourtu Estate 


Entering 
THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Manufacturers and merchants seek- 
ing to enter or increase their sales in 
the New York market—the richest 
in the world—most profitably con- 
centrate their efforts in the adver- 
tising columns of The New York 
‘Times. . 


‘ The Times is the strongest adver- 
tising influence upon the purchasing 
power of the New York market. 
The Times readers—intelligent, sub- 
stantial, greater in number than those 
of any other standard size New York 
morning newspaper — represent cir- 
culation unequalled in quantity and 
quality. Advertising in The New 
York Times is the foundation of a 
successful campaign. 


The average net paid daily and 
Sunday circulation of The New 
York Times, as reported to the Post 
Office Department for the six months 
ended March 31, 1926, was 392,695 
copies. This total is a gain of 
10,690 over the average of 382,005 
for the six months ended September 
90x 192). 


In 1925 The Times published 


26,200,044 agate lines of advertising, 
the greatest volume ever published 
by any New York newspaper in one 


year. This record was a gain of 


1,916,520 lines over the total of 1924, 
and an excess of 10,963,382 lines 
over the second New York news 


paper. 


In the three months of this year, 
The Times published 7,481,592 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain of 776,330 
lines over the total of the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, and an excess over 


' the second New York newspaper of 


2,829,046 lines. 


This great volume of advertising 
was attained by The New York 
Times notwithstanding the censor- 
ship under which thousands of lines 
of questionable, misleading and un- 
worthy announcements were de- 
clined. All advertisements submitted 
for publication in The New York 
Times are subject to its censorship. 


The New York Times 
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" W. H. COWLES, 


H. V. JONES, 
A. P. A. P. Director. 


Director. 


Backtoits pre-war 
price of one cent, 
the Brooklyn 


Standard Union 


has a circulation 
to-day over 80,000, 
which is the larg- 
est in its history: 
likewise the larg- 
est in Brooklyn, 
daily and Sunday. 


0.4.8. Shwe 


President 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY BROOKLYN NEWSPAPER 


fBe 


JACKSON 


ELLIO 
A. P. Asst. Gen. Manager. 


BENJAMIN ANTHONY, 
A. P.. Director. 


DOES IT TAKE LONG TO 
READ A PAPER? 


Average Person Spends More Than Fifteen 
Minutes on Newspaper, Despite Opinion of 
Mr. Franken of N. Y. University. 


Print Service Bureau. . é 

When Mr. Franken of New York University states that “the average 
reader spends only 15 minutes in reading his newspaper” he very greatly 
underestimates the standing of the newspaper in the minds of present day 


readers. 


He forgets that to those who read with any degree of ease and 


even to the almost illiterate, the morning or evening paper has become 
not only a purveyor of news but also an entertainment, and, in the majority 


of cases, a gospel. 

Fifteen minutes’ reading will not 
carry a reader much beyond the 
first page. One well-written mur- 
der story, sufficiently gruesome to 
hold the attention over the back 
page columns, will take a normal 
reader five minutes and a slow read- 
er longer. Multiply that five min- 
utes by the number of interestiug 
features a newspaper usually con- 
tains—interesting even to the light- 
minded, that is, and leaving out 
those who- go in for the deeper 
things of life such as League of 
Nation stories and editorials—and 
you will readily see that anyone 
who has the passion for his or her 
paper which most of us have to- 
day can not possibly skim off the 
cream of it in less than half-an- 
hour, while to read it thoroughly 
takes a full hour or more. Fifteen 
minutes would barely cover the 
headlines in a big metropolitan 
daily. People who read only the 
headlines do not usually buy news- 
papers—they read them over their 
neighbor’s shoulder. 

Of course, the time spent in read- 
ing the paper depends largely upon 
the spare time of the individual, 
but in these days of crowded cities 
and homes which are a long dis- 
tance from offices, the average office 
worker has at least half-an-hour en 
route morning and evening which 
he can spend in reading—and he 
usually does so spend it. Look 
around ina surface car or train 
at the busy morning and evening 
hours and notice the large propor- 
tion of men and women absorbed 
in newspapers. 

Look around in the subway and 
notice that anyone who is able to 
stand upright is boring into his 


paper, oblivious of the rest of the 
crowd. 

Take the office in which I work, 
for example. We are nearly ail 
newspaper readers, from the office 
boy with his tabloid to the chief 
with his Times, of which we sus- 
pect he reads only the loftiest pas- 
sages. The office boy spends his. 
whole lunch hour—one hour— 
munching sandwiches and digesting 
his picture paper. ? 

One girl spends at least half a 
hour with her tabloid during her 
morning train ride. Another reads 
a slightly less lurid daily during the 
length of her three-quarter-hour 
elevated ride. Another girl and J 
tackle our more conservative sheets 
on our fifty-minute subway and sur- 
face car jaunts in the morning. The 
most frivolous of us all tells me 
that she reads her paper for at 
least half an hour after dinner every 
evening. ci 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Frank H. Vizetelly Talks on 
Words Before Proofreaders. ~ 
Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, well 
known lexicographer, spoke Sunday 
afternoon before an open meeting | 
of the New York Society of Proof- | 
readers in the Assembly Room of 
the World on the use, construction 
and development of words. Proof- | 
readers from various publishing 
houses as well as those on the news- 
papers of the city were present. 
John F. Dobbs, president of the 
society, praised the work of Dr. 
Vizetelly and congratulated the au-. 
dience on being able to get him to. 
lecture on a subject with which his | 
hearers were constantly associated. 
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CONVENTION IS A 
“MILESTONE OF 
PROGRESS 


Help Newspapers To 
Understand Each 
Other 


By Louis WItey, 

Bu. Mgr., New York Times. 

‘the great gatherings of Amer- 
can newspaper men in progress 
n New York this week are mile 
stones in the progress of Ameri- 
“an journalism. They aid to 
rreate a better, more mutual 
inderstanding through the friend- 
ships formed and the frank dis- 
cussions both at the covention 
iessions and in conversations. 

Newspapers in various sections 
9§ our great country have differ- 
‘nt problems by reason. of the 
raried occupations of the people 
n their particular localities. With- 
ut a thorough understanding of 
he inter-dependence of all parts 
4% our nation, there would be 
langer of antagonisms and_ sec- 
ional prejudice. 

These conventions, by reason 
f the close contact of newspapers 
vith the people, help us to com- 
ehend the interests of each part 
our land and aid materially in 
orging the bonds that weld the 
lation together. 

‘Newspapers throughout the 
Jnited States have made notable 
dvances since last year’s conven- 
ion. New York newspapers have 
rospered. The New York Times 
onsiderably increased both its 
irculation and volume of adver- 
ising. The Times leads all New 
Tork morning newspapers. of 
tandard size in average net paid 
aily and Sunday circulation, re- 
orting 392,695 copies to the Post 
Yffice Department for the six 
aonths ended March 31, 1926. 
"his total is a gain of 10,690 over 
he average of 382,005 for the six 
aonths ended September 30, 1925. 
_In volume of advertising the 
“umes is not equaled by any other 
ewspaper. In 1925 the excess of 
he Times over the second New 
7ork newspaper was approximate- 
vy 10,000,000 agate lines. 
The record volume of advertis- 
1g published by the New York 
‘Imes was attained notwithstand- 
ig its censorship, under which 
housands of lines of announce- 
1ents were declined as mislead- 
1g, questionable or otherwise ob- 
-ctionable. 


Magee to Talk. 
Carl C. Magee, much arrested 
litor in the cause of free press, 
ill talk May 31 at the Cedar 
alls, Ia., Teachers’ College, of 
hith he is an alumnus. 


| Vizetelly Talks. 
Dr. F. H. Vizetelly, leading au- 
ority on the English language, 
s she is printed” addressed an 
yen meeting of the N. Y. Society 
' Proofreaders in the assembly 
‘the N. Y. World last week. 
f 
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THE Fourty Estate 


WHAT PRICE ADVERTISING GLORY 


CAN WE HOLD DOWN 1926 
ADVERTISING VOLUME? 


A Letter to Our National Representatives from the Publisher 


Messrs. Story, Brooks & Finley, 
New York, Philadephia, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


Thanks for your congratulations on the Camden Courier’s 12,000,000 
lines total for 1925,— 

—and I’m sure you mean it kindly when you predict that, at the 
rate were going, the Courier will pass. the 20,000,000 mark in 1926. 


But are you wishing us well? 


Should a six-day evening paper carry more than 20,000,000 lines a 
year? 


Figure it out for yourself. A six-day evening newspaper publishes 
311 issues a year. If it limits its size to 48 pages, it will average 40 
pages per day, or 12,440 pages per year. Not more than two-thirds of 
re EDece eee be advertising,—that is less than 20,000,000 lines,—19,940,000 
o be exact. 


Should a weekday evening paper run larger than 48 pages ? 


I don’t think so. It becomes a nuisance to many readers who 
hesitate to ‘“‘wade through” so many pages. It strains reader attention 
as well as editorial ingenuity to scatter news and features among so 
many pages, crowded with advertising. The reasonable limit of evening 
newspaper size is 48 pages. 


If the Courier is headed towards a 24,000,000 line total in 1926, it is 
time that we change our advertising policy. 


If newspaper making is a profession it is about time that it emerges 


' from the “so big” infant stage. 


How about the other professions? 


Imagine your doctor sending you an announcement that he had 
written 11,234 prescriptions for 4,389 patients during 1925, an increase 
of 42% over the pre-prohibition period. 


i Or your minister taking a page in the chureh bulletin to impress 
you with “Souls saved during 1925, 2,859, an increase of 22% over 1924.” 


We expect every other trade and profession to limit itself to what 
it can do well. The Courier cannot carry more than 20,000,000 lines of 
advertising in any one year if it is to give service to its advertisers 
and satisfaction to its readers. 


I look forward to the millenium when The Camden Courier can 
pick its advertising as it picks news. The advertising manager will 
become the advertising editor. He’ll turn to his copy desk :— 


“Have you a neat lightface ad with’ a tasty line cut to fill this hole 
on the woman's page? Send this ad back to the agency to be re- 
written. Tell them I don’t like so many superlatives. That’s not 
Courier style.’ 


While we're working towards the millenium LET’S ADOPT A 
FEW SIMPLE RULES SO THAT WE WON’T RUN TOO MUCH AD- 
VERTISING IN 1926. Not more than two pages to any advertiser on 
any one day. No copy set to imitate reading matter. No copy which 
appeals to the gullibility rather than to the intelligence of our readers, 
etc. 


Let’s see how good a newspaper, instead of how big a newspaper, 
we can publish in 1926. 


Of course, I’m glad we carried 12,000,000 lines during 1925,—and I 
appreciate the big part your splendid organization played in attaining 
that total. But I’d rather have you impressed with the unusually able 
staff of newspapermen we have been gathering and their news and 
editorial service to all South Jersey. I would like you to notice that, 
editorially, we have continued to stand foursquare against bigotry and 
intolerance. I am happier that we have been swamped by letters to 
the editor than by advertising orders. 

Tf I’m taking the enthusiasm out of your organization by telling 
you that the CAMDEN COURIER DOES NOT WANT TOO MUCH AD- 
VERTISING IN 1926, there’s still room for growth on the Morning 
Post, only three months old, but showing surprising promise for a 
youngster. 

Yours sincerely, 
COURIER-POST COMPANY, 


J. David Stern, Editor and Publisher. 


CAMDEN COURIER 
MORNING POST 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cover South Jersey with 60,000 Circulation at One Combination Rate 


National Representatives—Story, Brooks & Finley 


on 
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Newspaper Drawings on View at 
Hugo Gellert Exhibition. 


Hugo Gellert, the famous painter 
and cartoonist, whose work has 
been appearing regularly in the 
New York Sunday World, the New 
Yorker, and other metropolitan 
periodicals, has an exhibition of his 
paintings and drawings at the New 
Art Circle, 35 West 57th Street, 
New York. Already members of 
the advance guard of newspaper 
publishers to attend the convention 
have visited the New Art Circle te 
see the work of Gellert, which has 
peculiar interest to newspaper men 
as much of it first appeared in 
newspaper columns. 

Gellert’s drawing of Alfred E. 
Smith, the original of which was 
presented by Herbert Bayard 
Swope, executive editor of the New 
York World, to the governor, is 
among the exhibited works. 

Other pictures first published in 
newspapers and now on exhibition 
in their original form are cartoons 


| of Sherwood Anderson, Calvin Coo- 


lidge, Clarence Darrow, Langdon 
Davies, Theodore Dreiser, Anatole 
France, Sven Hedin, Michael 
Karolyi, Rudyard Kipling, Sinclair 
Lewis, Lewis Mumford, Benito 
Mussolini, Eugene O’Neill, Leo 
Ornstein, Carl Sandburg, Hendrik 
Van Loon, Mary Heaton Vorse and 
Irael Zangwill. 

One of the paintings is of Mur- 
dock Pemberton, noted journalist 
who is art critic of the New Yorker. 


Joins Success. 

W. R. Robinson, for some time 
associated with the International 
Magazine Company, and before that 
with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, is taking up general manager- 
ship and circulation duties on the 
magazine Success. 


Margarch Exhibit. 


The Margarch Manufacturing 
Co. will occupy a small space on 
the 34th Street side of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria during the A.N.P.A. 
Convention, and Mr. Herman Dia- 
mond will represent the company. 


INCORPORATORS OF 
THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS IN MAY, 
1900. 


The ~ present Associated 
Press was launched May 22, 
1900, under the membership 
corporation law of New York 
which provides for clubs and 
other non-profit-making cor- 
porations. The certificate filed 
at Albany was signed by Ste- 
phen O’Meara of the Boston 
Journal, Adolph S. Ochs of 
the New York Times, St. 
Clair McKelway of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, William L. 
McLean of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Frank B. Noyes of 
the Washington Star, and Al- 
fred H. Belo of the Dallas 
‘ News. 


No 


Tue Fourtu ESTATE 


FISH STORY! 


The Press-Guardian of Paterson, N. J. is 


the best advertising medium in the City | 


f 
if 
J 


1. It is a clean, wholesome up-to-date newspaper that can be safely 
read by every member of the family. ’ 

2. It is the leading evening newspaper in an evening paper territory— 
4 evenings to one morning. 

It is edited and managed by newspaper men with experience and 
with no political axes to grind., Its policy, which has been absolutely 
independent and fair, has brought it reader confidence unsurpassed by 
any other local newspaper. 
mn ae wee the first and only choice of The 100,000 Group of American 

ties, Inc. ; r 

5. It was Jason Rogers’ first choice in Paterson because it gave the 
most intensive single coverage of the greatest purchasing power. 

6. The Press-Guardian reaches and STAYS in more homes in Pater- 
son and thriving suburbs than any other newspaper. 

7. It has the highest local rate of any paper in Paterson. 

8. It is the only paper that has shown a consistent growth in cir- 
culation during the past five years, while its morning competitor has 
not only stood still, but has dropped circulation in the past two years 
and its evening competitor, after spending $20,000 in an automobile 
contest showed a slight gain, but not large enough to keep it from 


Prove it? Why certainly— | 


10. It is not obsessed, however, with building up lineage simply for — 
lineage’s sake, but refuses thousands of lines yearly because of poor | 
creuit ratings, etc. 

11. During the past six months, October to March inclusive, The 
Press-Guardian carried more National lineage than either of its com- 

etitors. 

Pere. The Press-Guardian is a member of the Associated Press and 
carries the complete NEA Feature Servic. ‘ 

13. The Press-Guardian is now installing a modern low unit type 
sextuple Duplex printing press to meet its growing needs and has re- 
cently purchased a 8-story corner building adjacent to its present : 
property for expansion purposes. , 

14. The Press-Guardian established the first Merchandising Service 
Department in Passaic County and has route lists for all retail outlets 
for advertised goods available. 


Wm. B. Bryant, Publisher; John L. Matthews, Editor 


Represented by 


bolas the last in the field. 


gains in 
in 1925 over 1924. 


t was the only newspaper in Paterson, N. J., to show lineage 
all three major classifications—Local, National and Classified 


NEWSPAPERISWORLD’S 
BEST BARGAIN 


An Infinite Amount of Human Effort, Thought and 


Ingenuity Goes Into the Making of 
Each Day’s Paper. 


“The Newspaper, the World’s Greatest Bargain,” was the subject of 
a radio talk by Robert J. Bender, news manager of the United Press 
Association, over WGY, the General Electric station, in Schenectady, 


April 9. 
Mr. Bender’s talk follows: 


“Everyone is interested in bargains. I just wish to call your attention 
to what, from the standpoint of information, amusement, education, and 


keeping pace with the times is the 
best buy in the world. It is your 
daily newspaper. 

“More human effort, thought and 
ingenuity, spread over a_ greater 
expanse of the world, goes into 
making your newspaper than goes 
into any other article that has be- 
come a part of our modern life. 
The physical aspects alone of the 
vast machinery necessary to the 
daily production of your news tell 
an impressive story of its value. 
The United Press utilizes 85,000 
miles of leased telegraph wires for 
gathering and distributing news in 
the United States. In every foreign 
capital there are United Press 
bureaus while hundreds of other 
correspondents are scattered to the 
far corners of the earth. Day and 
night their fingers are on the pulse 
of the world’s news centers. The 
news that you read in your news- 


paper ‘By United Press’ is the same 
news that is read by the people of 
36 foreign countries and translated 
into 18 different languages. 


“There is nothing peculiar or 
mysterious about the press associa- 
tion business. It is purely a busi- 
ness, a great international import- 
ing and exporting business in which 
facts are the cargo. Cables and 
radio take the place of ships’ bot- 
toms and freight cars as our car- 
riers. It is true that primarily we 
serve the newspapers but indirectly 
and most effectively we serve the 
world-wide interests of modern 
trade, 


“The great press associations of 
America are America’s best and 
generally America’s first represen- 
tatives in the foreign field. 

“Until the close of the World 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Los Angeles 


War, London had always been the 
center of the world’s news and Eng- 
land the world’s greatest distributor 
of intelligence. The British news 
services were then and are now, 
Great Britain’s most efficient ad- 
vance agent. The United Press was 
the first American news service to 
undertake in a large way the busi- 
ness of interpreting America to the 
world. Until we entered the South 
American field the work of telling 
the American story had been left 
to foreign agencies, agencies either 
directly subsidized by their home 
government for the purpose of car- 
rying governmenjal propaganda or 
indirectly subsidized so that the 
same end was attained. Naturally, 
it was not the business of the for- 
eign governmental news agencies to 
boost the United States. On the 
contrary they saw to it that Amer- 
ica’s worst foot was put forward. 
Many of the existing misconceptions 
in foreign lands concerning Amer- 
icans were due to these reports on 
American affairs by foreign agen- 
cies. 

“At the time the United Press 
first began sending a cable news re- 
port daily into South America, for 
example, the average South Amer- 
ican’s understanding of the United 
States was that it was a place where 
the chief indoor sport was holding 
up trains, robbing banks, and lynch- 
ing negroes. Every bank failure, 
every graft investigation was dilated 
upon. Every effort was made to 
direct the thought annd attention of 
the great, rich and important na- 
tions of South America toward 
Europe. 


Atlanta 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York 


Boston 


“Ten years ago, when we initia! 
a service to South America we si 
about 600 words a day to a num 
of South American mnewspape 
Today we transmit an average 
8,000 words a day to more 
95 per cent of the strongest 
most widely read newspapers 
the southern continent. There 
many South American countr 
whose newspapers receive no ot 
news dispatches than those sent 
the United Press. The great 
newspaper in South America, 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, which 
one of the foremost newspap 
published in the morning that 
been established anywhere in 
world, receives its world-wide ne 
coverage exclusively from the U; 


ted Press. 


“Encouraged by the success 
American news distribution in So 
America, the United Press ente 
the continental European field t 
years ago and our service is tod 
being received in the capitals 2 
largest cities of all the impor 
European nations. ‘ 


“We went into the Far 
United Press is now the only Am 
ican agency distributing its own 
vice in China. In Japan we se 
the Nippon Dempo Tsushin $ 
Japan’s leading non-governmen 
agency, and the Osaka Mainichi a 
Tokio Nichi-Nichi, strings of news: 
papers that have a daily group cif: 
culation of almost 2,000,000 copies: 
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~—6Che Philadelphia Sugquirer 


Pennsylvania’s One Big Morning Newspaper 


Extends a Cordtal Invitation 
To All Delegates To The 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


‘and the . 


ASSOCIATED PRESS CONVENTION 
To Inspect Its Magnificent New Plant 


HIS great newspaper—housed in The Elver- 
; son Building—dominates a trading territory 
of over 3,500,000 busy people, an area con- 
taining 420,000 homes. Its circulation is non- 
duplicating and absolutely unreturnable. The 
degree in which The Inquirer leads all other 
Philadelphia newspapers in paid advertising is 
shown conclusively in the figures given below! 


The Inquirer has led the Philadelphia field 
Sor many years in total volume of advertising! 


Increase over 


last year 
Lines Lines 
INQUIRER ........21,460,500 1,866,900 
7 *Bulletin 20,536,800 1,538,100 ete 
Ledger .........15,086,700 1,512,900 ae 
*Evening Ledger...15,162,600 — 1,131,000 ; i 
one 9,228,900 861,600 mie 


* Evening 


The Inquirer's lead in total 
volume of paid advertising is 
equally impressive for the first 
quarter of 1926, outdistancing 
its nearest competitor in the 
morning field by 1,296,600 
lines! 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
2002 Harris Trust Bldg. 285 Madison Avenue ' 16 Regent Street 
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EFFICIENCY IDEAS 
START PAPER 
RIGHT 


Book of 22 Years 
Ago Stated Truths 
That Hold Good 


It is just twenty-two years 
since “Establishing a Newspaper,” 
bq O. F. Byxbee, was published 
by The Inland Printer. 

THE Fourth ESTATE was much 
struck by this book (long since 
out of print) at the time, and has 
been equally impressed by its 
practical outlook on recently re- 
reading it. Here are a few of 
the “pointers” condensed from it: 

Buy if you can; start new if 
you must. 

Choose, for preference, a town 
that commands surrounding trade. 
Have central offices, although 
costing more. 

Secure equal temperature, es- 
pecially in the machine room. 

Arrange composing room so as 
to economize time and labor. 

Avoid a fanciful title, and use 
clear, plain lettering for it. 

Have pages reasonably small 
at the outset, so as to be able to 
increase their number without un- 
due expense. 

Charge a living price for the 
paper, and then give readers their 
money’s warth. _ 

Give the news and leave literary 
features to magazines. 

Do not use ready-print or plates 
unless obliged. 

Make up the paper so that read- 
ers know where to find what they 
want. 

In buying advertisement type 
get new faces and plenty of it. 

In buying a press take into ac- 
count future possible enlarge- 
ment of paper. 

COURTESY NEEDED. 

See that clerks attend promptly 
and courteously to all customers 

Systematize every detail of the 
office. 

Collect accounts regularly. 

Require reporters to bring in 

special items regularly. 
_ Test reporters’ capacity and 
forte by changing occasionally 
from one class of reporting to 
another. 

Carefully cultivate and interest 
correspondents. 

Pay correspondents by the 
month rather than by space. 

Map out the entire district and 
work it thoroughly. 

Let every news item answer, so 
far as it can, the questions: Who? 
What? When? Where? Why? 
How? ; 

Canvass systematically and reg- 
ularly for advertisements and 
subscribers. 

Publish, mail, and ee papers 
on time 

Have a regular series of letters 
for overdue subscriptions or ad- 
vertisement accounts. 

Have a reasonable advertising 
rate and stick to it. 

Keep the paper well to the 
front by judicious publicity. 


Veteran New York Newspaj 

dd e d M ilin J “aan Seale: Ave B. 
aco eyfuss, sixty- 

Addressing an SDS || aren oldie so 

twenty-seven years on the staff 0 


Machines For Newspapers the New York World until hi 


tirement about twelve years 


The greatest system ever devised for handling mailing lists of died in the Rockaway Beach FE 
any size for any purpose. All operations are done at high speed pital of diabetes Thursday na 
and printing process is done over a rotary drum, assuring perfect ing. 
printing and keeping down the cost of addressing and mailing. Thirty years ago the Drey 

With this system the Circulation Manager has the lists under his brothers—Jacob, Solomon and 
personal observation and supervision—every new name, renewal, dore—were covering police 


in New York City. Jacob co 
the Tombs Court for the We 
while Solomon was in the York 
Court and Isidore in the Essex 
ket Court for the New York 
News Association. Isidore | 


Newspapers Using The Pollard-Alling System || many years ago. 


change of address, stop, etc., is taken care of up to within an Hour 
of going to press or office closing time. 

Get away from the old galley system; use your linotype machine 
for other purposes; increase the efficiency of both the circulation 
and mail room departments. 


*Kansas City Star La Patrie, Montreal, Canada After a long period in the To 
*Kansas City Times New Orleans Times-Picayune Court, Jacob Dreyfuss covered 
*Kansas City Journal-Post + Lansing (Mich.) State Journal news many years for the Ws 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Teleg. Wichita (Kan.) Eagle He was interested with his bro 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat Baltimore Sun ; sees s 
Montreal Star Forward (Jewish daily), in establishing the Police Chron 
*Des Moines Register & Tribune New York City , a journal devoted exclusively 
pa eu peavey ee Free Press, Burling- news of the Police Departm 
‘St. Paul Pioneer Press on, & 
*Oklahoma City Oklahoman *St. Paul Daily News Later the scope was broadened 
*Oklahoma City Times : Omaha Bee include all civil service news in f] 
Tanah Peres acca . : poser Deity Neve ily Eacl city and the name changed t 
icago Dai rovers Journa rooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle Pad : : ; 
*Topeka Daily Capital Middletown, N. Y., Herald Civil Service Chronicle. ee 
Philadelphia Inquirer Rochester, N. Y., Democrat & lication ceased to exist about : 
Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland, O. Chronicle — years ago. ; 
The Press, Cleveland, O. Minnesota Daily Star In May, 1918, Mr. Dreyfuss. 


. > d 
New York World, New York City L’Evenement, Quebec, Cana : presented ealthi a. Govennae 


medal for his activities in a Lib 
loan campaign. 


Press-Guardian’s Press. _ 

The. Paterson, N. J. Ra 
Guardian has bought a new — 
plex sextuple press, becaus 


Reliefograph (Power Driven) 


Reliefograph, for embossing names, ad- 
dresses, etc., on aluminum plates; equipped 
with one-sixth horse-power motor. Capac- 
ity, 250 name plates per hour. 


Style “‘C” Reliefograph 


Operated by hand lever, not motor 
driven—capacity 50 embossed plates 
per hour. Absolutely noiseless, 
This machine may be equipped with, - 
large type for newsdealers’ lists. 


We will ex- 
hibit for the 
first time, a 
machine for 
embossing very 
large type for 
newsdeal- 


WILLIAM B. BRYANT 


J Ps . . . 4 
ers’ lists. Come the increased circulation of | 
in and have it newspaper, which is publishe 
demonstrated. William B. Bryant. » 

Visit our exhibit J. G. Orr Advances. 
; inthe White and CG Oren | t 

Style “H”—motor driven Addresser Gold Room, J. rr, lormerly western 
Equipped with one-sixth horse power motor and Wald rf Hotel supervisor, ‘has been appointed 
counter. Prints addresses for mailer strip on Gago rere sistant general sales manager of 
paper in rolls, office proof for reference, news- during A. N. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, F 
papers and publications directly on margin, cut P. A. Convention P v 
wrappers, envelopes, bills, statements or anything ! Madison, ba: 


to be addressed. Capacity 10,000 addresses on 
mailer strip or proof per hour, 3, 000 addresses on ¢ 
anything hand fed per hour. To Be at Convention. 


POLLARD-ALLING MANUFACTURING CO. Sidney A. Silberman, Presid 


t IN Ser ice, 1 

Addressing, Mailing, Listing Machines | oe Age Publishece’ Conve 
220-230 West 19th Street New York City And aD be located at the Ca 

otel. . 
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There’s A Reason, Of Course-- 
And It’s Conclusively Convincing 


™\F the 26,569,198 lines of advertising carried by The Washing- 
ton Star last year, 18,219,245 lines were used by local adver- 
tisers, which are 2,200,001 lines More than were carried by 
all the other papers here combined. 


These figures demonstrate two things: 
The value local merchants place upon publicity, and their very 


decided preference for The Star, based upon the overwhelming 
- quantity and quality of its circulation. 


But it also indicates the fertility of the National Capital as a market 
—and that The Star is the key to successful coverage. 


Any specific information regarding this market. which you may desire 


will be gladly furnished by our Statistical Department upon request. 


The Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE ; ' CHICAGO OFFICE 


| Dan A. Carroll ee Lutz 
: 110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


IS THE FOREIGN 
PRESS IN U.S. A 
MENACE? 


Attacks on Non-Nordic 
Newspapers Are 
Unfounded 


By J. C. Ruszxkrewicz, 
Publisher, Everybody’s Daily, 
Buffalo. 

Since the armistice, the fore- 
ign citizens of this country as 
well as the foreign press, have 
become the favorite topic of cer- 
tain type of legislators. There 
has been no session of Congress 
or legislature, that some _ self- 
styled super-patriot would not 
arise and in stentorian tones de- 
nounce all people of non-Nordic 
stock and particularly their news- 
papers. Calumnies heaped upon 
the foreign press of America 
could be passed unnoticed, and 
truthfully, as mere vituperations 
of legislators seeking the lime- 
light of publicity and the applause 
of great masses in certain parts 
of this country, living away from 


the centers of our great cities, and | 


therefore gloriously oblivious of 
the real truth concerning them, 
It is indeed very mortifying, when 
even certain groups within these 
very cities where the foreigners 
reside in great numbers, have 
never taken the trouble to be- 
come acquainted with their for- 
eign fellow citizens, and who ap- 
plaud these unfounded attacks. 
It is paradoxical, but even pub- 
lishers of some of our greatest 
English newspapers, and _ particu- 
larly, of certain national maga- 
zines, still continue in these at- 


tacks, in majority of cases because |. | 


of blissful ignorance of the truth, 
and in some cases, maliciously, 
with knowledge aforethought, be- 
cause of inborn hatred of any- 
thing and everything and every- 
one not of Nordic origin. A glar- 
ing example of such hatred to- 
wards the foreigner and the for- 
eign press has come to light only 
lately, when a leading national 
weekly has deliberately changed 
an article of its chief writer, bring- 
ing from the author an admission 
that his magazine “has for un- 
known reason changed my article 
and made me feel like an ignorant 
ass and a rotten reporter.” 
“America for Americans” is the 
slogan of these individuals, groups, 
newspapers and periodicals. We 
must Americanize the foreigner, 
and to accomplish it, annihilate the 
foreign press, in their Opinion un- 
American. Nothing jis farther 
from the truth. True American- 
ism is not predicated upon the 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage exclusively or the publica- 
tion of newspapers in that lan- 
guage. Love of liberty is com- 
mon to every sound thinking per- 
son, irrespective of the language. 
In fact the love of liberty is more 
intense in the hearts of peoples 
of non-Nordic stock and the news- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Leading 
the Leaders 


Mediocrity Never Attained to 
National Leadership 


(He ICIAL advertising lineage records of ALL the 
six-day newspapers published in the United 
States for the year 1925, places the 


Newark Evening News 
IN FIRST PLACE 


in the four important classifications of Advertising 
that prove the value of the medium and the impor- 
tance of the territory it serves. 


FIRST in CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


proves its intense reader interest; 


FIRST in AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


proves the purchasing power of its readers; 


FIRST in FOOD ADVERTISING 
proves its influence in the HOME; 


FIRST in NATIONAL ADVERTISING |. 
_ proves that its power is recognized outside 
‘its own territory. | 


Telling today’s news today; injecting the elements 
of local and home interest; producing a clean, breezy, 
wholesome: newspaper which is recognized as the 
HOME NEWSPAPER of the richest and most pop- 
ulous district of the United States; read (and fit to 

“be read) by EVERY member of every home into 
which it is daily delivered. 


Upon such sound newspaper qualities 
is its leadership built. 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 


215-221 MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


| he will not last long in the b si- 


-to favor their competitors und 


| an. advantage over his compe 
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SERVICE 1S MAIN 
FUNCTION OF A _ 
CIRCULATOR _ 


The Reader Must Be 
Satisfied At All 
Costs 


By James McKernan, ~ 
of the Kings County Delivery Co, 
before the N. Y. State Circula- | 
tion Managers’ Association. | 

I will endeavor to give you m 
impressions gained by two year 
experience as wholesale news 
dealer which may be effected t 
some extent by my many perviou 
years of experience as circulation| 
manager. 

The difference between the 
duties of a wholesale newsdeale 
and a circulation manager 1 
almost entirely in the promotion 
end of circulation. A wholesale| 
newsdealer handling differen 
publications to be a success, and 
to avoid trouble must be impar- 
tial and neutral at all times, -he 
cannot afford to favor one publi- 
cation over another, if he does, 


if he could be induced to fa ror 
them, he could also be influen 


certain circumstances. J 

Therefore, there is only one! 
course for a wholesale newsdealer 
to pursue and that is to always be 
absolutely fair to all the publi 
cations he handles treating all 
alike. Therefore, he cannot de 
any promoting. 


speaking from my own experien 
I have never been approached by 
any circulation manager seek 


tors. But, I have heard howev 


that it has been attempted in son 
out-of-town localities, but witl 
little or no success. . | 
There is one very important 
point in which the circulatior 
manager and _ wholesale ws 
dealers business lie along identical 
the most important part of the 
entire business of circulation. 
Give your dealer, your carrier b 
and your reader good service, ¢ 
your Circulation will grow unl 
your publication is hopelessly out- 
classed in its field. 4 
What do we mean by service? 
Here are five important stages 
real service. 
Editor—close 
every day. Dy 
Stereotypers—use all posi 
speed to get starter to press room. 
Press Room—get presses under 
way at minimum time. ty 


forms on _ time 


everything in readiness for a! 
immediate delivery to your car- 
rier agents, or wholesale news- 
dealers as the case may be. — 

(Continued on Page 7m) 
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F undoubted interest to the national advertiser is the fact that 
The Miami Herald continues,to lead the world in amount of 
advertising. carried. . 


For this world leadership maintained proclaims to the national 
advertiser the increasing importance of the great Miami market— 
and the corresponding dominance of The Miami Herald in the 
Miami trade territory. | 


CoMPARATIVE LINEAGE—LEADING DaiLies—First THREE’ Montus, 1926 


THE MIAMI HERALD ... ... 11,608,877 LINES 


The St. Petersburg Times... . . . 9,344,442 lines The Los Angeles Times . . ~~ « ~ , 6,817,454 lines 
' The Detroit News fw Ls! of Dueeeenenen.239°644 ‘Tines The St. Louis Dispatch oo, Ge eer nd 97,000 canes 
ihe Chicaco Tribune) = . . « ©), 7,986,108 lines The Pittsburgh Press of fn, eee Mei ro) 956,546: lines 
SihkerNew York Timess .-. . = = 2 = 7,507,152 lines The Los Angeles Examiner .. . . . 5,728,427 lines 
The Tampa Tribune +. f-\\\ ele ee 765.55,27.6.11Ne8 The Columbus Dispatch .... . . 5,345,204 lines 
The Miami Daily News .... . . 7,324,010 lines The Philadelphia Bulletin Peers 5,295,023: lines 


(Note: Tabulation compiled by telegraphic report from newspapers listed) 


The Miami Herald average net paid circulation for the six-months period ending March 
. 31st was, 45,971. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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FINANCIAL MEN IN 
AD FIELD TO 
MEBRT. 


Plans All Set for Big 


Conclave in 
Detroit. 


Mr. Carroll Ragan, of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York, and President of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asscciation, 
has assured the success of the next 
Convention of the Finnacial Adver- 
tisers’ Association through his able 
selection of the Programme Com- 
mittee. Here they are: 

Clinton F. Berry, Assistant Vice- 
President, Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Chairman. 

Theodore Weldon, Advertising 
Manager, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, 

Charles R. Wiers, Assistant Vice- 
President, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston. 

H. D. Hodapp, National City 
Bank, New York City. 

C. E. Bourne, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal. 

Paul T. Bollinger of Harris, 
Small & Company, Detroit. 

Ernest L. Colegrove, Assistant 
Trust Officer, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, Chairman, 
Trust Departmental. 

Fred Ellsworth, Vice-President. 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, Chairman, Savings 
Departmental. 

C. H. Handerson, Manager, Pub- 
licity Department, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Chairman, 
Commercial Departmental. 

Dynamic Detroit is the City which 
will welcome the delegates of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
September 20-23 (both dates inclu- 
sive). Every live financial adver- 
tising man, who is worthy of the 
name, should assemble in Detroit, if 
possible, says a bulletin. 

A feast of constructive ideas will 
be served up, with solutions to 
problems of various perplexing na- 
tures as the liquid refreshments of 
this mental banquet. The entertain- 
ment and good fellowship end of the 
Convention is being well looked 
after, also, and everyone who wields 
the Mashies and Driver should be 
on hand on September 20th to take 
part in the Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment which will be held 6n that day. 
From that time on, until the even- 
ing of September 23rd, when the 
Convention will be considered of- 
ficially at an end, every minute of 
your waking hours will be full of 
ideas to help you in your daily 


work, coupled with plenty of fun,: 


jollity and sport thrown in, and an 
ideal opportunity to renew or make 
the acquaintance of men from every 
quarter of the United States and 
Canada, who are making history 
in the field of financial advertising. 

Those who attended last year’s 
Convention at Columbus, will re- 
member the splendid address given 
by G. Lynn Summer—“Building a 
Typical Advertising Campaign.” 
Dr. Friday’s talk on the trend of 
events from the economic viewpoint 
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Lhis Lig chain store operator leamed 
the truth about 


Advertising’ 
in RhodelIsiand 


The Pawtucket Times, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 


March 16, 1926 


We enclose our advertising contract for 


our new Pawtucket store. 


AS you know we have had a store in Provi- 
dence for a number of years and have been consistent 


advertisers in- Providence newspapers. 


We found re- 


cently in a check-dp of our accounts that less than 
one-quarter of one per cent. lived in Pawtucket. As 
the two cities are so near together we were naturally 
Surprised and an investigation revealed the fact that 
Providence papers apparently do not draw business 
from Pawtucket and we were not advertising in the 


Pawtucket Times. 


An investigation of the Pawtucket terri- 
tory satisfied us that a Pawtucket store would be 


profitable. 


Business at our new store at 95 


Broad St. already proves we were correct. 


Very truly yours, 


Sale 


Che Pawtucket 


alone covers this rich territory 


cm? 


Cine 


28.2357 


Net Paid Circulation, March, 1926 


National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


was much commented on. Speeches 
such as these given by men who are 
outstanding in their particular fields 
of endeavour, coupled with oppor- 
tunities for discussion given, pro- 
vide a mental stimulus, the value of 
which is incalculable in coping with 
the many problems that flow con- 
tinuously over the financial adver- 
tising manager’s desk. 


Chicagoan to Begin. 

The Chicago Publishing Com- 
pany, of which Frederick M. Rosen 
is president, will on May 15 start 
publication of a bi-weekly, the Chi- 
cagoan. 
that of reporting news of informa- 
tive and entertaining value of the 
activities of Chicago and Chica- 
goans. 


F. C. Oswick Advances. 


F. C. Osdick has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Olean, 
N. Y., Herald. 


Its chief function will be: 


Managing Editor Tells the Aims 
of the Tabloids. 


By Puirie ALAN Payne, 


Managing Editor, New Vork 
Daily Mirror, 


Supervising Editor, Boston 
Advertiser. 


To print ALL of the news in con- 
densed text and pictures; to publish 
a newspaper that will fully inform, 
interest and entertain all classes, is 
the aim of my papers. 
are to be absolutely independent 
politically and to wage at all time 
campaigns supporting issues that 
benefit the masses. 


The difference between the tabloid 
papers and the so-called orthodox 
papers of the present day is no 
greater than the line between these 
self-same orthodox dailies of this 
year and of the dailies published in 
pre-headline days of the Civil War. 


My policies | 
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SCRIBES PLAN A 
PAN-PRESS 
GROUP. 


Body to Further New: 
Interchange Is 
Approved. 


The organization of a pan 
American association of journal 
ists was approved in one of th 
resolutions adopted at the closin 
session Wednesday of the firs 
pan-American congress of jour 
nalists. The purpose of thi 
permanent organization would by 
to investigate and report upon thi 
practicability of the interchangy 
of news between the constituen 
members of this organization it 
both American continents. . i 

The congress declared in thi 
first of a series of some twenty 
resolutions adopted that “St 
fundamental purpose is to creat 
bonds of sympathy and closer un 
derstanding among the nation 
here represented; to secure a full 
er interchange of news; to guarc 
against misrepresentation of 
people’s concern and to establist 
a code of ethics which shall by 
acceptable and binding upon pub 
lications heré represented. | 

Another resolution recom 
mended resort to arbitration foi 
the settlement of all disputes be 
tween American republics, noi 
only of political character, but al 
disagreements which affect the in. 
terests of harmony between the 
nations of the Western Hemi. 
sphere. . 4 

Still another resolution recom: 
mends the establishment in New 
York City of a salon for the pro: 
motion of artistic production it, 
the Western Hemisphere. This 
suggestion was advanced by Dr 
Torge Mitre, editor of La Nacion 
Buenos Ayres. 

Other resolutions included ade- 
quate press laws to secure the 
freedom of the press in those 
countries not yet having such 
laws; promotion of the study of 
the geography and history of al) 
America and the suppression of 
duties on paper to be used it 
printing newspapers in those 
countries where such duties exist 
| 
| 


Park Row to Park Avenue. 


The International Trade Press, 
Tnc., moved its eastern offices las 
week from 15 Park Row to 250 
Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New 
York City. Charles W.  Price| 
Chairman of the Board of this pub-| 
lishing house, resides in New York) 
and for 41 years has had his office 
on Park Row. Today the trend in, 
the publishing field makes necessary 
this change to uptown headquarters, 
some three miles north. Among 
publications issued by the Interna- 
tional from its main printing estab-| 
lishment in Chicago are Engineernig) 
World, Highway Engineer & | 
tractor, American Fruit Grower! 
Magazine, Concrete Products, Belt- 
ing & Transmission, Cement, Mill 
& QOuarrv and American Machine 
& Tool Record. 4 
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He 
HELPING 
HAND 


59° Ri 


in National Advertising 11 


URING March the Buffalo Times 
gained 39 per cent. in national 
advertising over that same month 


last year. 


This is only natural, as more and more 


advertisers and agencies realize the tre- BUFFALO 


mendous importance of the Buffalo TIMES 
Times in the Buffalo market. Extends the 
helping hand 
Buffalo is a two paper city, but if only to national 
: dvertisers 
d at a time the oy 
one paper can be used a } 1 ie ary cr 
Buffalo Times should be used in turn to ane. 
It is big 


an equal extent, for it represents a market 


enough to 


no sales manager can afford to slight. do a job 
alone and 


willing to 
do it right. 


* BUFFALO TIMES & 


_, Evening NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher Sunday 


New York _ National Representatives CHICAGO 
/Detrorr VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAKING MOST OF 
SMALL SPACE 
ADS. 


Ads May Have Appeal 
as News if 
Timed. 


Many an advertiser has had his 
newly launched ship of national 
advertising come to grief on the 
rocks of failure—and could never 
understand the reason why. 

He had not been stingy with 
his appropriation—in fact, he had 
made a big splash, and photostats 
of full-page ads with his. name 
prominently displayed thereon 
adorned his offices. 

Why didn’t the ads sell? They 
were in the right papers, in the 
right towns, in the right sales 
ZONE DUE mene, 6 

The bureau of advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Associations answers this 
question, and also tells the man 
with a limited ad fund how to get 
the most for his money in a vol- 
ume called, “The Right Way to 
Use Newspaper Space.” 

Taking for granted the fact that 
newspapers are the best media 
the bureau shows how they can 
best be used. 

It would be idle to advocate 
small copy in preference to big 
copy or for any reason other than 
that of economy imposed by neces- 
sity, says the bureau. 

A full page a day would natur- 
ally be the ideal schedule, but no 
national advertiser so far has been 
able to afford it. 

Once ‘again let us consider the 
common sense behind the policy 
of frequent newspaper advertis- 
ing—the ordinary wisdom from 
which sprang the present day 
study of newspaper copy. 

A favorite criticism of newspa- 
per advertising is its short life. 
But a compensating factor is its 
extremely active life. 

Nothing is approached with 
keener interest during the day 
than the newspaper of that day. 

This eagerness for the news es- 
tablishes for the advertiser a daily 
point of contact with the milions 
who read. 

Vita Contract. 

Is there a better opportunity 
for the advertiser than this one 
which permits the bringing of a 
sales message to the consuming 
public in an eager and receptive 
state of mind? 

Now, it is not claimed for any 
advertising medium that all the 
advertising will be read. The 
newspapers cannot promise that 
every advertiser will get the at- 
tention of every reader. 

Newspaper advertising is pri- 
marily consumer advertising. Its 
chief object is to influence retail 
buying. 

Because of its power as a “con- 
sumer medium,” the newspaper 
is also effective as a “dealer medi- 
um.” Dealers will sell goods 
backed by advertising which 
makes customers. 

Therefore, an advertiser who 
uses newspaper space intelligently 
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J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


Representing Daily Newspapers 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
Phone: Vanderbilt 7726 


400 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Phone: 


Superior 9766 


Claus Spreckels Building—San Francisco 


ARIZONA 


Miami—Bulletin 
Phoenix—Gazette 


CALIFORNIA 


Hureka—Times 
San Pedro—Pilot 


COLORADO 


Fort Collins—Express Courier 
Pueblo—Star-Journal 


FLORIDA 


Miami—Herald 
Key West—Call 


MISSOURI 


Springfield—Republican 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Leader 
Helena—Record-Herald 


NEW YORK 


Batavia—Daily News 
Elmira—Star-Gazette-Advertiser 


Sunday Telegram 
Gloversville—Herald 
Hudson—Daily Star 
Ithaca—J ournal-News 
Rochester—Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 


ONTARIO 


Toronto Mail and Empire 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Norristown—Register 
Williamsport—Sun 


and adequately, fixes his attention 
on his goal—the ultimate pur- 
chaser. 


Such an advertiser can look 
with confidence right through the 
dealer’s store, knowing that news- 
paper advertising, properly han- 
dled, insures support for his pro- 
duct from the merchant who 
passes it over the counter. 


REAL DEALER SUPPORT. 

Emphasis is laid upon the sug- 
gestion that a newspaper cam- 
paign must be an adequate cam- 
paign—a bona fide consumer 
campaign—to enlist successfully 
the interest of the storekeeper. 

Some national advertising—in 
newspapers as well as in other 
media—is done purely for the 
purpose of “influencing the deal- 
er.” 


It succeeds in this mission only 
in so far as the advertiser is able 
to impress the retailer with its 
consumer value. Inadequate con- 
sumer campaigns are frequently 
“merchandised to the retail trade” 
at a great expense for the mer- 
chandising. 

“T have $50,000.00 for advertis- 
ing and $75,000 for dealer helps, 
portfolios, electros and the like,” 
Says an advertiser. 

The same effort and money 
thus spent, merely to make the 
dealer believe that a campaign is 
adequate, might better be invested 
in a schedule of copy that would 
really make customers. 

Such a campaign will automati- 
cally “deliver the dealer.” 


You can “merchandise” a cam- 
paign like this to the trade at a 
minimum of expense, chiefly be- 
cause you will be able to deal in 
facts, rather than fancies. 


Plans Laid for Inland May 


Meeting. 

The May meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association will be held 
in Chicago as usual, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 18 and 19, 

William Southern, Jr., of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., president has several 
very strong papers, purely on busi- 
ness subjects, partly arranged for, 
and his prominent speakers on 
newspaper business topics coming. 

The directors will meet and re- 
port. Among subjects being con- 
sidered for the May meeting are 
the following: 


The Kind of a Newspaper That 
Gets the Business, Public Utility 
Advertising, Value of the Sports 
Department to the Business Office, 
Post Office Rates and Regulations. 


Lawrence Visiting Son. 
_ Edwin Gordon Lawrence is visit- 
ing his son, Val P. Lawrence, classi- 


fied advertising manager of the’ 


Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot-News. The 
elder Lawrence was formerly edi- 
torial writer on the Miami Herald 
and jately associate editor and edi- 
torial writer of the Palm Beach 
Times. He is now runmng a series 
of human interest articles in the 
Concord, N. H., Concord-Patriot. 


April 17, 1s ¢ 
ADVERTISING THE 
BENEFITS OF 
COMMUNITY 


Large Sums Spent b 
Many Municipal | 
Centers 


Widespread use of advertising 
bring to public attention the ad 
tages of communities, even 
states, is disclosed by an inqui 
made by the Organization Servi 
bureau of the Chamber of Co: 
merce of the United States. 2 
amounts of money are expen: 
every year to attract tourists 
industries and to stimulate tr. 
Funds for this purpose range f 
$20,000 to $250,000. 

Some of the cities which 
taken to advertising are Atl 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Chattanoo 
Greensboro, N. C., Salt Lake Cif 
Seattle, Omaha, St. Louis, Sayz 
nah, Asheville, N. C., Biloxi, M 
and a number of Florida comm 
ties. ' 

A special corporation has been 
ganized to bring the beauties 
advantages of the state of Cali 
nia to the attention of the world 
large. The state legislatures 
New Hampshire and Maine hs 
made special appropriations for 
purpose. Business men in Or. 
-have raised a large fund to adve 
tise and develop that state. 1 

Experience has shown, the O 
ganization Service bureau sta 
that national advertising campaigi 
of this kind have paid where 
community had something dis! 
tive to sell for which there 
and scenery. But it sounds a w 
ing that advertising alone will r 
bring industries. A well equipp 
industrial information service 
be set up by the local chamber | 
commerce to supply business m« 
considering a location or re-l 
tion, with confidential and auth 
tative data bearing upon the con 
munity’s facilities to meet their 
quirements of manufacturing. 


Henry Major Has Won G 
Fame as a Caricaturist. 

Henry Major, who is now wil 
the Seven Arts Feature Syndi 
of New York, has won internatiot 
repute with his caricatures. — 
series of his caricatures appears i 
this week’s issue of THE Fo 
Estate. Mr. Major in this serie 
has succeeded in catching surpris 
likenesses of leading lights in 
A.P. and A.N.P.A. ranks. 

Mr. Major was formerly with 
New York American He was b 
in Hungary and did his first 
work at Budapest. He worked 
succession on papers in Vien 
Berlin, Paris, Amsterdam and | 
don. 

Mr. Major works quickly 
strives to catch the outstanding f 
tures of his subjects, particula: 
endeavoring to make their i 
selves visible in his drawings. — 

He has drawn every big figure | 
in the world, it is said. He he 
done caricatures of three American 
presidents—Coolidge, Harding ai 
Tare 
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Largest Circulation 
Daily and Sunday 


The Present Circulation of 
This Newspaper Exceeds 


76,088 


COPIES DAILY 


86,568 


COPIES SUNDAY 


URING 1925 this newspaper carried 15,932,621 lines of adver- 
tising, all classifications, exceeding our nearest competitor by 
more than 3,337,726 lines (DeLisser Bros.’ figures). 


The highest type of readers and advertisers are patrons of this 
newspaper—gainfully employed—able-to-buy prospects, which adver- 
, tisers find most profitable. 


First in daily and Sunday circulation, first in home delivered cir- 
culation, first in total advertising lineage, first in proven results for 
advertisers, the Democrat and Chronicle and Rochester Herald is 
unquestionably the best advertising medium in the Rochester trading 
territory. 
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T. O. HUCKLE BUYS 
MT. PLEASANT 
TIMES. 


Modern Rotary Press 


Will Soon Be 
Installed. 


According to the Mount Pleasant 
Times of this week this county seat 
paper of Michigan has been pur- 
hcased from the McCall Brothers 
by T. O. Huckle, business manager 
of the Daily Ypsilantian-Press of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and F. H. Good- 
rich, main stockholder of the Green- 
ville Independent Daily News. Both 
of the new publishers are prominent 
daily newspaper publishers of Michi- 
gan and active in the affairs of the 
Michigan League of Home Dailies 
of which Mr. Goodrich has been 
secretary-treasurer. 


One of the first moves of the new 
publishers, it is stated, will be to 
install a modern rotary press and be 
ready to give this 6,000 population 
city a daily newspaper just as soon 
as the local business interests are 
ready for it: 


Mr. Goodrich disposed of a part 
interest in his Greenville daily to 
Paul Riddick of Plymouth, Ind., 
who is now in charge of that publi- 
cation. Mr. Goodrich will be man- 
aging editor of the Mount Pleasant 
paper and also will be in charge of 
the business management until such 
time as Mr. Huckle shall dispose 
of his Ypsilanti daily interests and 
move to Mount Pleasant, which like 
Ypsilanti is a well known normal 
college city. 

Mr. Huckle is well known to the 
daily publishers of the central west 
as well as other sections through his 
activities in the Inland Daily Press 
Association of which he has been 
vice president and is now one of its 
directors. Notable among his news- 
paper achievements are record- 
breaking dollar day issues for cities 
under 25,000 population and in the 
past two years his activities in fight- 
ing the free publicity grafters, he 
having been on the last two Inland 
programs for discussions of this 
subject. At the February meeting 
he put through strong anti-free pub- 
licity resolutions. Mr. Goodrich 
started in Michigan’s newspaper 
field when he purchased the weekly 
paper at Greenville and later turned 
it into a daily and then consolidated 
the local daily with his own. 

E. J. McCall, who has been in 
charge of the Times will take a long 
vacation before entering other fields 
of endeavor. J. N. McCall, who has 
been very active in Michigan State 
Press Association affairs, will con- 
tinue as publisher of the Gratiot 
County Herald at Ithaca. 

Mr. Goodrich, while one of the 
younger men in the daily field, has 
already made a marked success. 
When he went to Greenville, Michi- 
gan, a few years ago, he found a 
poor weekly and a daily. He se- 
cured the weekly and in a remark- 
ably short time brought it up among 
the first of the state. About three 
years ago he converted it into a 
daily, with another old established 
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Now! 


While You 


Are in New York 


We should like to talk to you, 


Mr. Publisher. 


Let’s talk business and news- 


papers either at your hotel or 


at the convention or at our 


offices. 


We shall arrange our 


time to suit yours. 


We know our business and we 


give able, honest and enthusi- 


astic representation. 


Established 1919 


HAMILTON - DeLISSER, Inc. 


Newspaper Special Agency 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
25 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Vanderbilt 4067 
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daily of only four pages already in 
the field. 

His ability as a newspaper man 
is shown by the fact that within a 
month he had the daily field to him- 
self, and today the Independent 
Daily News has six, eight and ten 
pages as regular issues. 


Heads Travel Bureau. 


Sydney R. Clarke, former secre- 
tary of the Advertising Club of 
New York, has acquired a travel 
bureau with headquarters at Paris, 
which will be conducted under the 
name of the International Service. 


Appointed Representative. 

Henry J. Lowe, formerly eastern 
representative of the Furniture Rec- 
ord, has been appointed advertising 
representative in New York City, 
Pennsylvania and the South of the 
National Hotel Review of New 
York. 


Joins Manufacturers’ News. 

M. D. Hicks, formerly with 
Rhodes and Leisenring Co., publish- 
ers’ representatives, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Manufac- 
turers’ News of Chicago. 


Weissenburger Advances. 


Samuel A. Weissenburger, for the 
last ten years advertising manager 
of the Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
has been made merchandise mana- 
ger. 


Hollinshead Advances. 
Melvin A. Hollinshead, of the 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, is now manager of its 
retail department. 


Hedin Advances. 
Maurita Hedin, who has been 
with James Houlihan, San Francis- 
co agency, for two years, is now 
manager of the Portldan office. 


NEW HOME OF THE 
CLINTON, IA., — 
HERALD. | | 


Model Newspaper Offics 
Occupied by 
Paper. a 


a 


Equipped with the most mode: 
machinery and designed to pro 
the maximum in light, ventila 
and facilities for personal comfc 


enlarged and remodeled publicati; 
plant of the Clinton Herald at 

ton, Ia, is regarded as a m 
newspaper office, without a peer ji 
the middlewest, size considered. 

In the composing room, produ 
tion equipment includes eight Li 
types, four of them new Model 
A Goss quadruple, high speed pres 
capable of printing 32 pages, is t 
backbone of the press room eq 
ment, with stereotyping machinery 
in keeping with the press. ¥ 

Two leased wires—An Associated 
Press circuit, manually operate 
and an International News Servi 
circuit, using telegraph printers: 
bring telegraphic news into # 
news department, which also, in ag 
dition to the local news staff, 
a well organized staff of correspo 
dents in all communities in the sur- 
rounding territory. | 

The whole plant is housed in a 
comparatively new building, includ. 
ing an addition just completed, tha 
provides commodious quarters 
all departments. 

It is to the foresightedness a: 
initiative of Mr. Michelsen that the 
institution owes its present unique 
position in the world of newspapers, 
as one of the first to abolish t 
old practices that made of newspa- 
per offices anything but inviting 
places for the uninitiated. He ha 
been identified with the Herald for 
nearly a score of years. Associa 
with him as editor is W. C. Eas 


land, whose connection with e- 

Herald dates back to 1905. | 

Shakespeare “Almost Made 
Own Language.” | 


When Shakespeare was at 5 
height of his powers he almost ade 
his language, as the Americans me 


they do today, as he went along,| 
Dr. George Gordon, professor 
English literature at Oxford, pointed | 
out in a lecture on Shakespea 
of London. ; 
Referring to the state of the Eng- 
English before the Royal Inte 
lish language in the sixteenth cen 
tury, Prof. Gordon said there we 
no fixed standard in grammar or 
spelling, pronunciation or accent! 
and there was neither a standard 
grammar nor a standard diction 
ary. The first quality of Elizabeth- 
an, and therefore of Shakespearean, 
English was its hospitality and its 
passion for experiment, its willing- 
ness to use every form of verbal | 
wealth, to try everything “once, at 
lenstm ; 
So far did it go, the movement 
of linguistic anarchy, said Pr 
Gordon, that prudent, word-fear 
men grew alarmed, and later new 
words were blacklisted. 
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PPTHE BIGGEST TABLOID | 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


FRANK F. PULVER 
Owner and Publisher 


IN THE WORLD 


ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 


St. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL’ THEATRE 
P, 0. BOX BIN B REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Monday, March eighth, 19 26 
An Open Letter to the 


ST. PETFRSBURG TIMES 4nd St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 


enterprise from the columns of the EVENING INDEPFNDFNT, permit me to make known the © 


reascns for this action. 


The decision prompting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, a8 an enterprise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 


and rrofitable. / 
Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 
local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 


The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDFPFNDFNT was prompted wholly 


by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST, PETERSBURG TIMES is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the. 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
cal advertising and publicity - both in the home and on the 
street - 80 thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 


complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated. 


eee loys 
pire 


VERNOW GRAY 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Carried 1,834,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Last Month 


Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Assistant Publisher and Editor 


National Advertising Representatives 
GEO; B; DAVID CO., 
Chicago New York 
1110 Hartford Building 110 East 42nd Street 
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“POOR RICHARDS” 
TO GREET AD 
MEN. 


2,000 Business Men Are 
To Be Organized 
by Club. 


Organization of a group of 2,000 
business men to entertain visitors 
to the advertising convention in 
Philadelphia next June was begun 
last week by a committee of the 
Poor Richard Club headed by John 
H. Sinberg. 

The group will be known as As- 
sociates of Poor Richard, and they 
will be selected on invitation of the 
Poor Richard Club’s Committee. 
Leaders in finance, business and 
professions will be invited. 

Associates of Poor Richard will 
join with members of the Poor 
Richard Club in entertaining dis- 
tinguished visitors to the Advertis- 
ing Convention June 19 to 24 and 
will have the right to take part in 
many of the convention features. 
They will be designated by a medal 
which the Poor Richard Club will 
Strike off as a memento of the con- 
vention and their service. 

When the Advertising Convention 
was held in Philadelphia in 1916, a 
similar group was organized by a 
committee headed by Mr. Sinberg, 
but the number then was limited to 
1,000. Among the most active was 
E. T. Stotesbury, whose contact 
with the club prompted him to be- 
come a member after the conven- 
tion. 

“We want our 10,000 visitors to 
get the proper impression of Phil- 
adelphia when they come here next 
June,” said Mr. Sinberg, “conse- 
quently we owe it to our city to 
enroll as our associates in this big 
enterprise the most potential figures 
in banking, business and the pro- 
fessions. 

“Cabinet Officers and perhaps the 
President of the United States, the 
president of the Canadian National 


Railways, some of the most impor- 


tant business men in America and 
300 of the leading advertising and 
publishing figures of England will 
form an impression of Philadelphia 
from the men they meet most inti- 
mately while they are attending the 
convention. Thus we see our im- 
mediate duty of enrolling our 
strongest Philadelphians to enter- 
tain the distinguished visitors. 

“In response to the first invitation 
which went out last week, accep- 
tances have been received from 425 
of our most prominent men. 

“It is in keeping with the elab- 
orate plans for the convention to 
have at least 2,000 men to see to 
the comfort of 10,000 visitors who 
will leave Philadelphia with the 
consciousness of our city’s impor- 
tance.” 

The other members of Mr. Sin- 
berg’s committee include: Henry 
Lewis Appleton, Theodore E. Ash, 
Karl Bloomingdale, Roy E. Clark, 
Morton Gibbons-Neff, Charles Ellis 
Goodin, Harry T. Jordan, Louis Je 
Kolb, Conrad N. Lauer, J. B. Mac- 
kenzie, Charles Paist, Jr., Edward 
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NORWEGIAN 
PAPER MILLS 
AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: LONgacre 7600 


SELLING AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


NEWS PRINT 
PAPER 


REPRESENTING SEVEN LARGEST NORWEGIAN NEWS 
PRINT MILLS WITH AN ANNUAL CAPACITY OF 200,000 TONS 


SoLE SELLING AGENTs IN U. S. For 


Ankers Traesliperi & Papirfabrik A/S 
Bohnsdalen Mills, Ltd. 


A/S Randsfjord Traemasse & Papirfabrik 
A/S Holmen-Hellefos 


Hunsfos Fabrikker 


Union Paper Co., Ltd. 


AGENT FOR 


Follum Traesliperi 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


S. Paret, J. Morris Robinson, Philip 
C. Staples, Rowe Stewart and How- 
ard C. Story. 


Buys Agency Interest. 

R. G. Yost has purchased the in- 
terest of L. A. Gratiot in the firm 
of Yost, Gratiot & Co., St. Louis 
agency. Mr. Gratiot has retired 
from this business and no other 
change is involved in this transfer 
of interest. 


Becomes Weekly. 

The St. Louis Twice-A-Week 
Globe-Democrat will, beginning the 
first of May be issued weekly in- 
stead of twice a week and its name 
will be changed to the Weekly 
Globe-Democrat. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Joins Kirk-Boynton. 

F. W. Crockett, for several years 
with the Masonic News of Detroit, 
is now director of research for 
Kirk-Boynton, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 


Made Account Executive. 
Ralph A. Sayre is now an account 
executive on the staff of Grant & 
Wadsworth, New York advertising 
agency. 


Joins N. Y. Agency. 
Albert Seiffer, formerly with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agen- 
cy and the Volkmann Advertising 
Agency, both of New York, is now 
vice-president of the New York Ad- 
vertising Agency. 
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IT DOES NOT PAY 
TO KNOCK RIVAL 
PAPER! 


Newspaper Must Sell 
Their Space as a 
Class. ~ 


Epitor, THE FourtH ESTATE: 

I read your first editorial in THE 
FourtH Estate issue of April 3rd, 
“Don’t Sell One Newspaper Against 
The Other.” It was a splendid arti- 
cle. It expresses exactly the senti- 
ment which I entertain and have 
preached for a long time. 

In this connection I would like 
to call your attenticn to March 25 
issue of Printers’ Ink. I have gone 
carefully through this magazine and 
practically with the first newspaper 
advertisement that appears in this 
magazine all the way through, every 
newspaper advertisement in this 
edition is a knock against the com- 
petitive newspaper. 

The propaganda preached in 
every one of these advertisements 
is that it is not necessary to use 
the other newspaper in the city, and 
a careful analysis discloses that the 
advertisements might just as well 
read as follows: ; 

Theses covers this metropol- 
itan market thoroughly. We lead in 
advertising and circulation, and it 
is positively a waste of your adver- 
tising appropriation to place your 
advertising in any other paper in 
this community.” i | 

If you will take this same issue 
and read the other advertisements 
therein such as the magazines you 
have mentioned in your article and 
the agency advertisements, you will 
find that they are all highly institu- 
tional and make no reference what- 
soever to a competitor. | 

It seems strange to me that the 
newspapers of this country who 
should be leaders in thought and who 
should set the example for good. 
business ethics would adopt a policy 
that is detrimental to the entire pro- 
fession. | 

I want to endorse especially the 
second and third paragraphs of 
your editorial: | 

“Let them (newspapers) stop in- 
dividual and selfish efforts to beat 
the other newspaper publisher.” | 

“Everything that is of benefit to 
newspaper advertising is of benefit 
to every individual paper in the 
country.” 


Very truly yours, 
A. SCHAEFER, 
President Morning Newspaper — 
Pub. Ass'n. 


> las Gee | 
New Coast Office. 
Doremus & Co. of New York will | 
soon open an office at San Fran- | 
cisco. E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., vice- 
president, is now in San Francisco | 
completing arrangements. George | 
E. Traendly, of the New York staff, 
and Gilbert Murray, of the Boston | 
staff, will join the staff of the new 
office, 
Paper Changes Name. | 
The Brenham, Tex., Banner-Press | 
is now known as the Brenham Ban- | 
ner. 4 
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Including Pittsburgh private and util- 
ities corporations and individual pri- 

vate builders, it is estimated that a 
total of $877,000,000.00 has been ex- 
pended in construction activities dur- 
ing the past five years. In the same 
period the public authorities of the 
city and county are credited with ex- 
penditures on construction totaling 
$185,000,000.00. Thus the grand sum 
for building construction for the period 
is in excess of $1,000,000,000.00. 
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The building program for the imme- 
diate future is based upon the same 
scale, all of which indicates that Pitts- 
burgh maintains its supremacy as a 

. market, with per capita wealth above all other cities 
and communities and buying power and spending 
practice unequaled anywhere. 


Supporting this evidence of prosperity are the ex- 
tremely optimistic reports in the steel industry—the 

- steel corporation operating on a basis of 90% capacity 
and higher with independents running nearly as high 
on the average. 


Make your advertising appeal in Pittsburgh and use 


the best combination for most effective and most 
economical coverage: 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


The Combined Week-day and Sunday Circulation Is 


438,109 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., Soecial Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Peoples Gas Building 19 West 44th Street 318 Kohl Building 
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TWO CALIFORNIA 
PAPERS IN NEW 
HANDS. 


Newspapers In San Luis 
Obispo Are 
Sold. 


The San Luis Obispo, Cal., Daily 
Telegram (evening) and Morning 
Tribune-Herald (morning pre- 
date), the only newspapers pub- 
lished in San Luis Obispo, have 
been sold to. J. A. Easton, publisher, 
and R. C. Hoyt, manufacturer of 
Oakland, to the Pacific coast group 
of Scripps newspapers, represented 
by Mrs. James G..Scripps, B. H. 
Canfield, and J. W. Curts, at a price 
said to be in the close neighborhood 
of $200,000. 

E. C. Rogers, formerly of Burl- 
ingame, Cal., and prior 'to' that lo- 
cated in Provo, Utah, also becomes 
a minority stockholder and will take 
charge of the Property as general 
manager. It is understood there 
will be no change in the organiza- 
tion. 

This sale is the outgrowth of a 
reorganization and consolidation 
program conceived and executed by 
J. A. Easton, former New York 
State publisher, and prior to that 
for many years an executive of the 
Hearst organization. 

When this program was initiated 
there were three daily and two 
semi-weekly papers in San Luis 
Obispo. None were making money 
and some losing quite “heavily. 
Easton and Hoyt. purchased all of 
these newspapers and they were 
consolidated in October, 1925, rep- 
resenting a total investment slightly 
in excess: of $100,000. 

Not only did the consolidation 
plan prove a distinct financial suc- 
cess to Easton and Hoyt, but San 
Luis Obispo was benefitted with the 
best and most widely circulated 
newspaper in its history, and the 
advertisers also saved the expense 
of duplication. The Scripps or- 
ganization plans further improve- 
ments in the newspaper, which inci- 
dentally is located in the home 
county of William R. Hearst, his 
great San Simeon ranch, consisting 
of hundreds of thousands of acres, 
being located in San Luis Obispo 
county, where he has already ‘spent 
approximately $9,000,000 on build- 
ings and improvements, 

Easton has announced no future 
plans but is taking a cottage for the 
summer at Carmel, on the beautiful 
Monterey Peninsula. 


Boxing Writers’ Banquet To Be 
Held in New York. 
Baseball, hockey, billiards, bowl- 
ing and wrestling will be represent- 
ed by promoters. and fans alike at 
the first annual banquet and enter- 
tainment of the Boxing Writers’ 
Association of Greater New York 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor, Sunday evening, April 25. 
The Giants, Yankees and Dodgers 
will occupy tables at which the mag- 
nates and ball players will rub el- 
bows. Joe Hannon, recently elected 
president of the New York Hockey 
Club, has reserved a table, as did 
Jack ‘Curley, wrestling impresario, 
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PASSAIC 


NEW JERSEY 


DAILY HERALD 


““Passaic’s Leading Newsobaper’’ 


GREATEST ‘Total 


Circulation 


GREATEST city 


Circulation 


GREATEST GAIN in 


Advertising 


Lineage in 
1925 


Total GAIN 1,293,466: 
Lines in 1925. 


In Local Display Advertising the Passaic Daily 
Herald GAINED 1,141,253* Lines in 1925.. More 
than DOUBLE the GAIN of the other paper. 


chants consider the Passaic Daily 


Here is proof that the Local ay 
{ee FIRST. 


(*Figures by DeLisser Brothers) 


PASSAIC (N. J.) DAILY HERALD 
(Member A. B. C.) 


SIX MONTHS POST OFFICE STATEMENT— 
DATED APRIL Ist, 1926—13,650. 


National Representatives 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago 


April 17, 1921 


PAPER AND PULEF 
FIRST CANADA 
INDUSTRY. — 


An Outstanding F eatute 
In Canadian 


Growth. dl 


One of the outstanding su 
of Canadian industrial develo 
in the past twenty years has 
the rapid growth of the pulp 
paper industry from a position 
relative insignificance to that of thi 
leading manufacturing industry ii 
Canada. It attained this position it 
1923, according to figures given ou 
by the Dominion Government 
Ottawa. In 1923 it displaced 
flour-milling industry, which a 
held first place in 1921 and re 


In 1923 the production of 
and paper exceeded in value tha 
the flour-milling industry ato 
895,991) by more than $29,000,00( 
in round numbers, and it surpassec 
the value of the output of each 0} 
the next two industries, sawmillit 
and meat packing, by almost 
000,000. The pulp and paper indie. 
try also stood first in the amoun' 
of salaries and wages paid, viz. 
$38,382,845, which exceeded saw- 
milling by about $5,000,000. Figures 
show that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry adds more to the value oj 
the raw materials than most othe 
secondary industries, and ‘in the 
year in question this increase ir 
value amounted to more than $113, 
000,000, or 158 per cent. 


Considering the total net vali 
of the combined industry as the 
sum of the values of pulpwood ex- 
ported, pulp exported and paper 
manufactured, the total in 1924 was 
$187,174,703. This was a falling off 
of $1,467,406 from 1923, but the in- 
dications are that a very consider- 
able increase over 1923 will be 
shown in 1925. | 

There were 115 plants manufac-| 
turing pulp and paper in 1924, with’ 
a capital investment of $459 457,60. 
Nearly $112,000,000 has been added 
‘to the capital investment in these’ 
plants since 1920. | 
Society of Illustrators Have a 

Big Night. 

The Society of Illustrators gave 
a dinner, show and dance last night 
in the Hotel Roosevelt. This is the’ 
first time it has combined the three 
entertainments. Ben Bernie and his. 
orchestra played all evening, | 

The Entertainment ° Committee. 
was: Joseph H. Chapin, Chairman; 
John La Gatta, Ray Greenleaf, Har- 
ry Train, Clare Briggs, C. D. Wil- 
liams, Roderick Butterworth. Ray 
Vir Den directed the show and) 
Francis Weldon staged it. 7 | 

The first part of the show 4 
minstrel. The second part con- | 
sisted of several acts, includ 


“The Hour,” by C. Allan oy 


songs by Gertrude Bryan, a skit 
Milt Gross, a dance by Roder 
Butterworth, an act by Willat 
Fairchild and Rube Goldberg, a 
song stunt by Ray Vir Den, a pan- 
tomime by W. T. Benda adie he 
finale by artists and models. >: | 


| 
| 
| 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERV/CE . 
INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE | 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
NING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
PREWIER SYND/CATE 

_ NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
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FACSIMILE OF THOMAS HARDY’S POEM ON THE PRESS. 
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Courtesy N. Y. Times, 


Enlarges Plant. 

The San Francisco, Cal., Sun, 
has taken over an adjoining build- 
ing and increased its floor space 
and plant layout. Besides getting 
out its own paper, this publica- 
tion issues the following Califor- 
nia newspapers: Zelzah Herald, 
Shopping News, and Roscoe 
Herald. 


SEN Dy orelUh SS. Te 


HE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


Journal of Commerce Takes Pride 
in A. P. Membership. 
Epitor THE FourTH ESTATE: 

The Journal of Commerce takes 
great pride in its Associated Press 
membership because of what we 
feel to be our unique position 
among the journals represented in 
this organization and in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

This newspaper is now approach- 
ing the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its founding, but in all its history 
in no event has it maintained great- 
er pride than in the fact it was 
one of the original six papers that 
created the Associated Press. 

As a daily business paper we have 
endeavored to blaze some new trails 
and to carry forward in those fields 
the high ethics which are advocated 
by our fellow members. We hope 
that our success along those lines 
will be fully apreciated by all A. P. 
papers as it means the carrying of 
the gospel of ethical journalism into 
the business office, the counting 
room and the market. 

V. G. IDEN, 
Managing Editor, 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce 


Propper Leaves Trib. 

The labor, editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Henry M. 
Proper, has resigned that position 
to join the division of research 
and education of the City Hous- 
ing Corp. Jo Shaplen, Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Herald Tri- 
bune, and before that a labor re- 
porter, will take his place. 


New Gotham Sunday Sheet. 


The publisher of Zit’s Weekly, 
C. E. Zittel, and Ray Toleson, 
publisher of the Daily Running 
Horse, have joined hands to pub- 
lish a new Sunday paper to be 
called the New York Sunday 
Leader. Robert Murray, formerly 
New York American sports 
writer, will be managing editor 
and Harold Vivian, city editor. 


Upstate Paper Sold. 


The Ogdensburg, N. ¥. nme 


has been bought by the Messrs. 


Zaremba and Bailey of Syracuse, | 
who will take over their property | 


within the next few weeks. Mr. 


Zaremba is 
Mr. 
paper man. 


Announcing a Change 
in 


Address 
But Not 


Phone N umbers 


in Policy 


S. G. LINDENSTEIN, INC. 
342 MADISON AVENUE 


On and After 


LINDENSTEIN-KIMBALL, INC. 
67 West 44th Street 
New York City 
Phone Numbers: Murray Hill 4871-2 
S. G. Lindenstein, Pres. 
Frederic A. Kimball, Treas. 


NEW YORK CITY 


April 15, Will Be Known As 


. 


= | 


connected with a. 
New York brokerage house and 
Bailey is a Syracuse news- 
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BIROTADRUCK PROCESS 


HYDRAULIC MATRICE 
MOULDING PRESS 


DIRECT | FAST 

PRESSURE }' POSITIVE 
UNDER | a | NON-VIBRATING 
COMPLETE : HYDRAULIC 


CONTROL Be OPERATION 


WORKING DEMONSTRATION AT WALDORF 
DURING WEEK OF PUBLISHERS CONVENTION 


A Birotadruck Hydraulic Matrice Press will be shown under actual operation at the Waldorf- 


Astoria in the store located on the Main Floor opposite stairway and elevators with entrance from main 
corridor (Peacock Alley). 


The Birotadruck Press will be operated by a practical stereotyper and mats moulded under typical 
newspaper operating conditions. ; 


The New York Times has installed and has in daily operation three (3) Birotadruck Hydraulic Matrice Presses, 


having taken out their steam tables and matrice rollers and using the Birotadruck Hydraulic Press exclusively for mat 
moulding. 


Other installations have been made in the plants of The New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., Inc. 


SUITE 1202, 120 WEST 42nd STREET a NEW YORK 
Telephone Wisconsin 3815-6-7 
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AMERICAN 


ANNUAL and 


Regular Special 4 
Edition Thin Paper . 
Edition 3 
Cloth | 
Binding Imitation . 
| Leather 
Size 
634, x 9% x3! ize . 
eas 6%x94x1lkh 
Weight 7 lbs. 
Weight 334 Ibs. 
Price a | 
$15.00 L Price 
oe $20.00 | 


O57 
me 


Carriage paid 
in U. S. and 


Carriage paid | 
Canada 


in U.S. and . 
Canada 


. W. AYER & SON Publishers | 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Penna. — 


f 
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NEWSPAPER 


DIRECTORY 


The 1926 EDITION 


HE 1926 edition of the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY 

is experiencing the largest sale 
in its history. Have you secured 
your copy? Aninnovation this 
year is the special edition on 
thin paper. The two styles of 
binding are shown in the illus- 
tration on the opposite page, 


indicating graphicallythe com- — 


parative size. Many subscrib- 
ers have expressed their appre- 
ciation of the smaller and 
lighter book. Both volumes 
are identical in contents, com- 
prising all of the old features 
and some new ones. There are 
over 100 specially engraved 
maps and 350 lists of different 
classes of publications. The 
gazetteer information is re- 
vised to date and furnishes a 


most useful feature of this 
much used reference book. It 
contains an alphabetical index 
or finding list of about 6,000 
Class and Trade publications, 
magazines, etc. 

All purchasers of either edition 
will receive, without further 
charge, a copy of the Muid- 
Year Supplement to be issued 
in July. This Supplement in 
effect places the Directory on 
a six months’ basis. 

Many publishers have already 
placed their orders. We be- 
lieve that there are many more 
who will desire a copy either 


_ of the regular or special edi- 


tion, as here described, and sug- 
gest the advisability of placing 
an order now before the edi- 
tions are exhausted. There 
will be no reprint. 


| N. W. AYER & SON Publishers 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Nose for News 
From THe FourtH Estate of 
March 5, 1896. 


The nose for news is a gift and 
not an acquirement. It is the 
organ that points to the news as 
the compass does to its loadstone, 
genius of successful journalism. 
Physiogonomists have never de- 
termined just what is the shape of 
-the nasal for some are short and 
stubbed, while others are long and 
straight, or curved, or even 
crooked. 


As genius is not known at first 
sight, or because of long hair, but 
is recognized by its close avoid- 
ance of positive insanity, so the 
nose for news leads its wearer in- 
to seemingly strange doings and 
mad methods. The man without 
a nose for news can never hope 
to win in a newspaper office, un- 
less he has a head for figures, and 
finds his way downstairs before 
he is kicked from the regions 
above. 


BIROTADRUCK 


. (Bi-rota-druck) 
Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


The American Birotadruck 
matrice press and process is 
a hydraulic direct pressure 
matrice moulding press and 
process—definite in all its 
functions moulding a_ per- 
fect die cut and embossed 
mat ready for the casting 
box without loss of time. 
No more crushed type or’ 
blurred pages. 

Any desired pressure may 
be obtained without injury 
to type or _ illustrations. 
Under the Birotadruck pro- 
cess half tone illustrations 
are embossed and the mat- 
rice die sunk simultaneously 
with the moulding operation. 

There are no changes ‘nec- 
essary on presses, stereo or 
other equipment. The Biro- 
tadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of 
Matrice Rolling machines 
and adds _ refinements and 
features not heretofore ayail- 
able. 

Hither wet or dry mats may 
be used with full success. 


Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New 
York Herald - Tribune, 
Boston Globe, Dallas 
News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
other metropolitan news- 
papers. 


For sample of pages pro- 
duced under actual work- 
ing conditions and other 
information, address 


AMERICAN 
BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 


120 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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RANKIN LAUDS USE OF 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Advertising Man Talks on Development of East 
Florida Coast and Advises Big Newspaper 
Advertising Appropriation. 


The Miami Chamber of Commerce had as its guest over WGBU 
recently William H. Rankin of New York City, who delivered a talk on 
Florida with special reference to Miami and to the southeastern coast 
of Florida. Mr. Rankin is president of the advertising company bearing 
his name, with headquarters in New York City and Chicago. His interests 
in Florida long ante-date the popularity of the state in recent years. He 
may also be considered a Floridian, in that he is a member of the Miami 


Advertising club, among other local 
affiliations. A Florida enthusiast, 
always having been keenly inter- 
ested in the welfare and the prog- 
ress of the state, he is recognized 
by those who knew him here as a 
worthy emissary of Florida among 
our neighbors north of us. 

Following is a digest of Mr. Ran- 
kin’s talk: 


“While I have been deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of Florida 
for a great many years, peculiarly 
enough it was not until the summer 
of last year that I made my first 
visit to your state; and then I 
headed directly for the good city 
of Miami. In company with 10 
prominent newspaper men of New 
York City we departed from New 
York on the first day of July in 
extremely hot weather and while 
some of our party had expressed 
misgivings on the point, the weather 
upon our arrival in Miami was in- 
deed cooler by comparison, adding 
to the enjoyment of the several 
long and pleasant evenings spent in 
that city. The same ideal weather 
prevailed throughout our excursions 
up and down the southeastern coast. 


“As a result the entire party re- 
turned north convinced of a great 
many things to the everlasting 
credit of southeastern Florida, but 
particularly so in the respect that 
this particular section of the coun- 
try affords climate, recreation and 
agricultural advantages throughout 
each month of the year not actually 
available in any other section of 
this wonderful country of ours. 


“In speaking of the hospitality of 
your citizenship I want to record 
specifically the enthusiasm with 
which our party was received by 
the Miami newspaper men and also 
at the formal luncheon of the Mia- 
mi Advertising club in our honor. 
I do not recall ever having partici- 
pated in two events of any character 
at which greater enthusiasm and 
sincerity prevailed. 


“Now Florida has done two 
things recently. As I have already 
said, she took inventory of herself 
and recognizing at least one con- 
spicuous weakness, she proceeded to 
rid the state of the undesirable ele- 
ment, that is, the fellow, the non- 
producer who has been among you 
for some time past, buying property 
and selling it at a profit without 
contributing one iota to the wealth 
of your state and who might other- 
wise be termed a gambler. That 
element has gone and it is a good 
thing for the state. 


“The second accomplishment of 
Florida is that without loss of time 
it proceeded to again take hold of 
itself, that is to say, it adopted 
exactly the same formula as made 
her so eminently successful through- 
out the past year or two, namely, 
hard work. It is perhaps needless 
to tell you that many of my friends 
in the North are interested finan- 
cially and otherwise in the state of 
Florida. I remind them frequently 


that there is nothing whatsoever to 
permanently stem the progress of 
your wonderful state and for the 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


Daily 
Newspaper 
Representatives 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


400 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
708 Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco 
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very simple reason that the state is 
basically sound. 

“California has thus been better 
advertised than has Florida. It has 
to be, because California has the 
handicap of being four days re- | 
moved from the center of popula- | 


tion whereas -Florida is tributary | 


side in the territory between its 
borders and the Mississippi River, 
as far north as Chicago, Ill. I can 
think of no greater benefit to south= 


to the 45,000,000 of people who re- | 
| 
| 


| 
eastern Florida than an appropria- / 
; 


tion of $2,000,000 for advertising 


the merits of your section of the | 


country, a suggestion and a recom- | 


mendation on my part which J 
would like to see considered at the | 
forthcoming meeting of Floridians | 
scheduled to be held in Palm Beach | 


April 16. 


“Most communities—and Florida | 


is not the exception—spend their 


advertising appropriation in maga- | 


zines and then expect the newspa- 


pers to publish their news publicity | 
free. Here, then, is an opportunity | 


for Florida to reverse the proce- — 
dure. Cooperate with the newspa- 


pers: Support the newspapers and 
give practical evidence of your in- 
tention to do so by spending every 


dollar of your advertising appro- 
priation in the daily newspapers. 


“The Miami Chamber of Com- 


merce and the Miami Advertising 


club are doing great work for south- | 


eastern Florida, as are your banks 
and your newspapers but let me 
again suggest that the citizens of 
southeastern Florida, Miami, Miami 


Beach, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale | 


and Palm Beach—join hands just 
as the cities and towns of southern 
California have done and create an 
advertising fund of $2,000,000. 


“Let the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Advertising club take 
the lead and form the sotuheastern 


Florida summer and winter asso- _ 


ciation and the results, I am con- 
vinced, will be far beyond your 
fondest expectations. The first 
practical step in that direction is to 
create and have available a fund 


of $2,000,000 for the specific pur- | 


pose of advertising; then spend it 
in the newspapers exclusively over 
a 12 months’ period.” 


Ww will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 


for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own _ territory 
where it is working f 
5} ie 
successfully. 


EpMUND WALKER & | 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in | 
Accounts and Federal Tox | 
Matters | 

247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 


: 
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+{ Advertising Successes of 1 


Lae: May Mr. Joseph W. Young stated 
to us that he believed people in the 
North could be induced to go to Holly- 
wood in the summer time to spend their 
vacations. 

We agreed. We promptly produced a 
newspaper campaign for large cities and 
small towns. The response was immediate. 

The first tour, via the Clyde Line, took 
79 people, the second 129 and every trip 

during July and August there was a 
- “waiting” list. 

Newspaper advertising did the work— 
and yet you will hear a lot of people say, 
“Newspaper advertising is not read in the 
summer time.” 

We put personality into Hollywood 
advertising, the personality of its founder, 
Joseph W. Young. Six months later the 
cities of Dania and Hollandale voted to 
become.a part of Greater Hollywood and 
thus in less than five years Hollywood has 
grown from nothing to a city of over 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising, 
plus the foresight and planning of Joseph 
W. Young and his associates, made this 
possible. Hollywood stands today as the 
best advertised city not only in Florida 
but the entire United States. 

During the month of February news- 
paper advertisements in over 70,000,000 
individual copies of daily newspapers in- 
vited the readers to “Come to Hollywood” 
—Florida’s all-year resort city, a good 
place to live. 

Hollywood advertising is unlike any 
other city’s advertising. It is individual. 
It carries the personality of Hollywood 
and its founder, Mr. Joseph W. Young. 

“ Sa ~ 


See What the Dealers Think About 
Goodrich Advertising 
Immediately after the Goodrich Zipper story was broad- 
casted on December 17th by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a boot and shoe retailer in Worcester, 
Mass., wired the telephone company for assistance in securing 
a supply of Zippers. The telephone company acknowledged the 


wire, and received the following reply: 


“Very sorry to say that we did not get the two cases of Goodrich Zippers. 
They are hopelessly oversold, and if you could send in ten or fifteen cases, 
or use your influence, we would greatly appreciate it. They are certainly 
very popular. As I sce it, the product has merit, but it has had so 
much publicity that Goodrich is doing by far the greatest overshoe 


business in history.” 


The deft welding of all the factors in the advertising plan—news- 

papers, magazines, posters and broadcasting—combine to make, 

the Goodrich Zipper Campaign the outstanding success of 1925. 
Goodrich advertising is certainly selling Goodrich Zippers‘ 


Is your advertising selling your goods? 


By Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


), ; 


ar 


E a 200d ci 


General Gp ra. 


“Wm. Penn—5c 'a Good Cigar” 


has attracted attention as one of 
the most successful newspaper and 
outdoor campaigns during the past 
three years. 


The Wm. H. Rankin Co., has 
handled this campaign from its 
beginning. 


925 and 1926] 


In 1917, we first persuaded the Rome 
Company of Rome, N. Y., makers of the 
DeLuxe Bedsprings, to start a sectional 
advertising campaign at an initial expend- 
iture of $15,000. Today the Rome Com- 
pany is one of our best accounts, because 
with the help of a fine manufacturing and 
sales organization we have built this into a 
National Advertising account. With their 
help we put the personality ofathe Rome 
Companies into their advertising. 

Their advertising is selling their goods! 

Is your advertising sellinz your goods? 

Does your newspaper, magazine and out- 
door advertising dovetail together? Does 
it carry the. same message and the same 
“personality” to prospective readers? 

b § a “ 


We offer the following to a limited 
number of advertisers :— 

27 years of uniformly successful ad: 
vertising experience. 

An organization in which we combine 
all the good qualities of Central Western 
advertising men with the best talent 
available in the East. 

A complete advertising organization 
both in New York and Chicago. 

A well equipped branch organization at 
such strategic points as Philadelphia, 
Akron, Washington, San Francisco and 
Toronto. They are staffed by able, ex- 
perienced men, who know “‘local’’ con- 
ditions and how to apply them to the 
client’s gain. 

Is your advertising selling your goods? 

Is it helping you to realize your fullest 
possibilities? 

_If the facts are otherwise, it would be 
an excellent idea for you to write our 


nearest office; or phone Murray Hill 9300 if you are in New 


AKRON 


William H. Rankin, President 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice-President 
Herman A. Groth, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Mane Offices . 342 Madison Ave., New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


York territory, or Superior 6600 if you are in Chicago territory. 


Won. H. 


@ 
RANKIN 


COMPANY Advertisin 


Established 1899 
Robert E. Rinehart, Vice-President 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Who's Who Among the Exhibitors 
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BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 
A.N.P.A. 


Room 120 
William A. Thomson Walter Burs 


Thos. H. Moore Wm. C. Flad, Jr 
F. Guy Davis 


ART pee CORPORATION 
Space in eee 
A. H. Sherin Murphy 
W. A. Milanese g N Getches 


BELL SYNDICATE 
Space in corridor 
ee N. Wheeler Henry M. Snevily 
. J. Clode W. C. Bryant 
Miss M. A. Cleary James O’Connell, Jr. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Men’s Lounge (Main floor) 

Col. R. R. McCormick E. Thomason 
Arthur W. Crawford S. H. Wharten 
Frank J. Markey 
CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
Space in corridor 
T. H. Rodman Fred A. Schnell 
F. W. Barnecott C. W. Yerger 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Space in K. corridor 


I. C. Squier Sam R. Young 
Wesley Dammes H. G. Samson 
W. H. Granger I. K. Stone 
H. K. Allwardt M. M. Farley 
A. C. Hewitt B. M. Phelps 
Cc. H. Brown G. S. Bounthrey 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Room 116 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
Room 106 and 


Information Bureau in the East Foyer 


Fred J. Runde Frank W. Maas 
ules R. Arbocz Alexander Samalman 


. LeB. Bercovici Ed. Brown 
Miss G. R. Cohan Miss E. Horwitz 
Miss Shirley Gray : Miss R. Katz 
Miss H. Eisenberg Miss Dorothy Lauper 
A. Cangiano Cangiano 

THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 

Parlor 117 
M. L. Redfield M. W. Brueshaber 
i; W. Spencer R. P. Thomas 

. D. Bell H. e Sheldon 

H. S. Mount E. M. Arnold 
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R. HOE & CO. 

Room 112 
A, J. Gallien H. R. Schwartz 
Howard Reynolds H. M. Tillinghast 
G. H. Higgins J. M. Masterson 
P. H. Gallien E. G. Bgl ies 
E. L. Johnson G. Higgins 
C. F. White R. A. Winoeabe 
J. H. Riseley C. Rosen 
C. B. Peterson - V. Ball 
E. R. Rodd O. L. Crain 

A. Bowie 

J. M. HUBER, INC. 

Room 144 
A. H: Gere C. W. Lettinger 
Wm. Burns Herbert Bertel 
C. O. Richards H. R. Wilson 
J. M. Huber W. Huber 


TE TYPE METAL 
Space in corridor 
Wilson S. Yerger K. Nibecker 
D. W. Britton Gene Kelly 
Steve Byrnes W. H. Street 
Fred Sandman C. Seiman 
H. A. Bray 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
oom 141 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERV. 
Rooms 102-104 
See King Features Syndicate 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES 
Room 114-115 
Howard E. Miller, Pres. 
See King Features Syndicate 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Room 153-A 


H. R. Swartz G. C. Willings 
(je ie Gaskell F. A. Hill 
T. A. MacElwee T. S. Homans 
A. M. Berry E. W. Goodboy 
S. H. Hayles W. H.: Coleman 
T. W. Schuh W. C. Lund 
Richard Henneley W. K. Young, Jr. 
Don C. Roseman R. V. Van Horn 
J. H. Babington B. W. Radcliffe 
E. E. Fuchs 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 
Room 114-115 
Frank J. Nicht Cc. B. Travis 
I. F. Alofsin John A. Brogan, Jr. 


Walter E. Moss Frank R. Morgeson 


"34% STREET. 


BENJAMIN AD CO. 


Space in corridor 
Louis Benjamin C. I. Chamberlain 


CLINE ELECTRIC CO. 
Space in corridor 


H. E. Brundage A. J. Cline 
A, H. Parks H. S. Patterson 
R. J. Baker C. A. Dresser 
H. T. Hopkins J. R. Hornaday 
L. J. Corwin Paul Karnes 


LANSTON MONOTYPE CO 
Space Q in corridor 


Harvey D. Best T. Frank Morgan 
Richard Beresford H. H. Morley 
G. Walter Leib S. E. Haigh 
J. A. Ferguson M. C. Indahl 
Jas. Sweeney J. A. Mullarney 
F, uM: Sherman L. H. Seipp 
A. L. Knight Edw. Eschinger 
J. L. Hagan 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 
Room 100 
John E. Watkins Edgar J. Parker 
Wm. H. Hene 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 
Space L in corridor 


Wm. A. Read, President 


Phillip P. Merrill, Vice-President 
William F. Mulcahy, N. Y. Dist. Mgr. 


Virgil V. Evans, Sales Mer. 
F. Robbins, N. E. Dist. Mgr. 

John O’King J. F. Hawkins 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Room 151-152 
Fred C. Grumman Fred W. Bott 
Walter H. Savory C. C. Rahme 
Walter C. Bleloch Harry E. Reid 


Mark H. Boynton F. C. Van Schaick 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE 


Room 146 
Maximilan Elser, Jr. 
Donald W. Brown Alexander Hamilton 
Arthur J. Lafave Geo. A. Erickson 
Burnett O. McAnney 


THE McNAUGHT SYNDICATE 
Second ANS 

F. M. Knowles 

V. V. McNitt 


Earl J. Hadley 


bee a Vv. both 
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UNITED _PRESS 
HEADQUARTERS Il 


GREEN ll 
ROOM | 


Apr. 21-22-23 || 


A.N.PA.- CONVENTION 


GRAND 
BALL ROOM 


ad 


LUNCHEON 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
NOON - APRIL 20 
BANQUET 

A.N.PA. 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
APRIL 22 6.30PM. 


NATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


oom 144 
Sidney A. Silberman, res. Bd. of Trust 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
Room 114-115 


See King ae Syndies: 
N. SERVICE 

Peal in corridor 
Fred S. ag 
. C. Naylor 


NEW cache NEWSPAPER 
SUPPEY€G: 


Chas. H. Hill 


Fred M. Youngs 
John J. Todd 


Wm. E. Grenier 
Harry Grauffrau 


N. Y. TRIBUNE & 
SYNDICATE 

Room 142 
Edward N. Dolbey, Jr. 
P. L. Deitz Miss Margaret White 


NEW LOR tial NEWS 


Assembly Room Pe 
R. E. Moyer, Mer. . C. Thiele 


NEW YORK WORLD snare 
Assembly aan 123 
W. H. Williams B. Knapp, Mer. 


es ee MFG. CO. 
Room 110 

William M. Stretch aI 

Chas. R. Ketchum 

Miss Louise Demuth 


WALTER SCOTT CO. 
oom 1 
David J. Scott 


Walter C. Scott 
Carl E. Drange 


ee I. Evans: 

D. W. Smyth 

Arthur S. Pease’! 

Harry Nivling Harry L. Clark | 

Colin Campbell James Caruthers | 
Donald A. Brown 


BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM ° 
Classified Advertising 
Fifth Avenue corridor 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC COMPANY 
Space in corridor 
H. M. Pierce O. E. Brandt) 
G. L. Emuch 
Miss F. M. Johnson 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Harry Staton . 


ASTOR COURT 


Winslow Abbey 
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IS OUR FOREIGN 
PRESS MENACE? 


(Continued from Page 20) 
papers printed in their language, 
than in the so-called English 
speaking races and newspapers. 
Pursuit of liberty was the sole 
motive which actuated the so- 
called foreigner to immigrate to 
this land of liberty from lands 
where oppression, political as well 
as economic, then prevailed in a 
great measure, and still prevails, 
notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fice of the late World’s War. 

And how has the foreigner re- 
paid this land of the free for the 
hospitality extended? Is not the 
great commercial and industrial 
development of this great nation 
due in the greater measure to the 
very brawn of this, now so great- 
ly vilified foreign people? If the 
foreigner is such an undesirable 
citizen, assume for the sake of 
argument that they were deported. 
Where would our great metro- 
politan cities be? Take Buffalo 
as an example. Not less than 75 
percent. of its population is for- 
eign. This city today possesses 
a Polish population numbering 
over 181,000. It would be a rev- 
elation for some of the severe 
critics of foreigners and our for- 
eign press to see this great Polish 
community, built by the toil of 
five generations of Poles. It is a 
virtual “city within a city” with 
a great commercial section equal 
to that in the principal part of 
Buffalo, Similar conditions will 
be found in other great metropoli- 
tan cities like Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and score of 
other cities. “Five generations 
and they speak not the English 
Language!” cry with horror our 
superpatriots. Of course they 
speak English, all of them, ex- 
cepting perhaps the first genera- 


tion. They read English equally 
well. Their preference, however, 
is for their own newspapers, 


printed in their own native lan- 
guage, and their reasons for it 
are unassailable and, with all due 
respect to the critics, not un- 
patriotic. 

To understand the importance 
of the foreign press in the devel- 
opment of the wealth and pro- 
gress of Ameriea, requires a little 
thought and not a mere snap 
judgment. Let all scoffers of the 
foreigner and the foreign press 
remember that true patriotism is 
not the sole attribute of English 
speaking people only. True pa- 
triotism is reflected in deeds and 
not by the use of a specific lan- 
guage. Beside, in a true Repub- 
lic, freedom of speech and press 
is an inalienable right guaranteed 
by the constitution. Deny that 
right and you stop all progress, 
whether commercial, social» or 
political, Annihilation of any 
language or denial of its use, is 
contrary even to the laws of na- 
ture. Would not there be one 
lanugage only, if Almighty Provi- 
dence deemed its wisdom, as best 
for humankind. Multitudinous 
languages with equally diversified 
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characteristic development of char- 
acter, made the composite nation 
of numerous peoples who, peace- 
fully laboring together, made this 
country what it is—the greatest 
in the world. 

It is the policy of “live and let 
live’ that made this constant pro- 
gress possible. Deviate from that 
policy, and you stop progress in 
all branches of social and com- 
mercial development. Each na- 
tional group, in its own way, yet 
patterning its activities according 
to the principles laid down by 
the founders of this great Repub- 
lic, contributed its share, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, in the 
growth of this country, and the 
foreign press was the chief factor 
in this process of development. 

Visualize again if you can, a 
great Polish settlement in Buffalo. 
The principle applies to all other 
foreign peoples in the different 
cities of the United States. Will 
any student of socialogy declare, 
that its astounding ‘development, 
its great contribution to the pro- 
gress of Buffalo would have taken 
place without the Polish news- 
paper there? No! For it was and 


still is and will always remain so, 
for the sole purpose of a Polish 
newspaper is to guide the people 
it serves exclusively along all the 
lines of social and commercial en- 
deavor. Newspapers in any other 
language cannot do it, no matter 
how great and powerful. Take 
for an example the English press. 
Can it pay the intimate attention 
to all Polish activities, act in an 
advisory capacity, and even in- 
formative, in, matters of particular 
interest to the Poles, ignorant of 
their psychology and out of touch 
with their activities? Even if 
possible, space does not permit it 
to pay more than perfunctory at- 
tention to their affairs, usually 
expressed in a short paragraph of 
a social event that has occurred 
the previous evening. About their 
internal social, political or re- 
ligious affairs, not a word! Con- 
cerning the political affairs of the 
country of their forefathers equal- 
ly as much. And that is impor- 
tant. So long as the English 
press cannot perform this func- 
tion, or perform it in so com- 
plete a manner as the foreign 
press, so long every generation of 


School In 
Church 
Advertising 


bay 77 ee fail to attend— 


Eminent men will discuss church advertising 
methods at the departmental sessions of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs convention in Philadel- 


phia, June 19-24, 1926. 


One advertising expert will demonstrate and 
explain actual samples of church advertising copy. 


Time has been set aside, also, for an open forum 
when there will be opportunity for questions and 


answers. 


Make your reservations early! 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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so-called foreigners will read 
newspapers in their own original 
language. That explains, why a 
Polish newspaper in Buffalo is 
read by the Poles to the practical 
exclusion of all other newspapers. 
Some may say, that this is un- 
patriotic. If this statement is 
in the sense, that a for- 
eigner does not love this country 
and takes interest in its political 
affairs, it is without any basis. 
On the contrary, it is today ad- 
mitted, that during the great war, 
so-called foreigners and foreign 
press showed greater patirotism 
than the native born Anglo-Sax- 
ons and some of the English press. 


All and all, our so-called for- 
eigners will always prefer the 


foreign press because it is even 


more informative than the average 
English newspaper. It further 
should serve as a model, In it 


you will find no scandalous news — 
matter, exaggerated criminal sen- — 


sations, silly syndicated feature 


articles fit for the moron and de- 4 


moralizing fiction. Rather you 


will find a real progressive news- — 


paper devoid of all such trash, — 


but copious with legitimate news, _ 
frank and educational discussion — 


on 


deavor, plus 


ties. 
its readers 
healthy person seeks. 
why a foreigner reads his own 
newspaper and always will. 


every topic of human en- 
complete publicity — 
about their local social, political, — 
religious and commercial activi- — 
The foreign press gives to 
what every normal, — 
That ism 


Oa 


And | 


this will shock the enemies of the 


foreign press. 


Truthful statistics — 


prove that the criminal records © 
are lowest in foreign communi- — 
ties served by foreign newspapers. — 


Do you doubt it? 
and become convinced. 


Lumber Advertising 
Sentiment was ‘overwhelming 
in favor of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, 


Investigate — 


in convention at the Ambassador, © 


co-operating morally and finan- 
cially in the advertising and trade 
extension program of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The program provides — 
for the spending of at least a 
million dollars a year in adver- 
tising to educate the public in the 
uses of various kinds of lumber 
and of the available amount, to 
overcome the erroneous 
about the scarcity of wood. hs 
The matter was presented to 
the convention by Wilson Comp- 
ton, of Washington, secretary Of 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in a compre- 
hensive address’ which he illus- 
trated with charts showing the 
consumption of wood during the 
past several years and account 
for the decrease apparent last 
year by saying: “The public be- 
lieves wood is almost all gone an 
that they must use substitutes. — 
Careful and wide-spread adver-— 
tising must be done to "aa 


this impression.” 
7 


ideas 


ae 
a 


eS 


‘to get nearer the truth.” 
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PAN - PRESS MEN 
VERY BUSY. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ed to modern science and modern 
news collecting thought. He de- 
clared that “the great newspapers 
of today are no longer content 
with the old and slower methods; 
and that competition between 
newspapers is keener and demand 
for faster news service has grown 
by leaps and bounds. This has 
necessitated much more careful 
advance preparation for obtaining 
the news of the world.” In this 
connection he cited the case of 
the “amazingly daring and suc- 
cessful flight across the South At- 
lantic by the Columbus of the 
Air, Commander Ramon Franco, 
adding that for weeks before he 
set forth from Spain on his mem- 
orable journey preparations had 
to be made, journalists of experi- 
ence and intelligence had to be 
placed at all strategic points. 

The next speaker, M. Koenigs- 
berg, President of the Interna- 
tional News Service, spoke of the 
differences in expense of news 
gathering and asked whether these 
differences in cost were justified or 
necessary, adding that in his 
opinion “these costs are justified 
in the degree in which the pursuit 
of those policies brings the news- 
paper reader closer to the sources 
of the printed word.” “The news- 
paper,” he continued,” is depen- 
dent for its prosperity and power 
upon the faith of its readers. 
That faith is given in the same 
measure in which it is deserved. 
Thus it becomes not an altruistic 
or visionary enterprise but a prac- 
tical investment to spend more 


The President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge received the delegates to the 
First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists and their wives at 
the White House Monday after- 
noon. A vote of thanks to Presi- 
dent Coolidge for his address to 
the Congress at its opening ses- 
sion, presented by Alfredo Var-. 
gas, of San Juan, Porto Rico, was 
approved by the Resolutions 
Committee. 

A number of other resolutions 
approved by the Committee and 
which will be submitted to the 
plenary session of the Congress 
at its closing meeting tomorrow, 
look to the reduction in the 
amount of crime news published 
in the papers throughout the 
Americas. One such resolution 
introduced by Dr. Ramiro Guerra, 
of “Diario de la Marina,” Havana, 

uba, suggests that the press 
eliminate as far as possible in- 
formation tending to encourage 
vice. 

Another, by Angel Mendez Cal- 
zada, of Mendoza, Argentina, sug- 
.ests that the names of minors 
connected with crime events be 
suppressed in the publication of 
such news in order that these 
young persons may have the op- 
portunity to recover their proper 
place in society without the stig- 
ma on their name which would 
come from its wide publication. 
A similar resolution by Conrado 
Eggers Lecour, of “Ta Razon,” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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POLISH EVERYBODY’S DAILY 
Dziennik Dla Wszysthich 


DAILY AND SUNDAY BROADWAY near FILLMORE AVE. 


~— 43.08% 


Population 


The Polish Popula- 
tion of Buffalo and 
Vicinity Equals 
Nearly a Half of 
the Entire City 
Population. 


BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Leadership In the 
Buffalo Market De- 
pends Upon the 
Polish Field. 


to every advertiser, or it will make 
no charge for space Thut its 
daily circulation in the Polish Ter. 
ntory of Buffalo and vicinity 18 
Oreater than that of all other 
Buffalo newspapers combined 
irrespective of language 


“unequaled in merchandising service” 
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South Side Times Wins in 
Scholastic Paper Contest. 


_The South Side Times, pub- 
lished by the students of South 
Side high school, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was adjudged the winner of 
the sixth All-American newspaper 
contest held under the auspices 
of the Central Interscholastic 
Press association which has head- 
quarters at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The Central High News and the 
Southerner, both published in 
Minneapolis high schools, tied 
for second place. The West High 
Weekly, of Minneapolis, the 
School, of Washington high 
school, Milwaukee, and the Sta- 
dium World, of the Stadium high 
school, Tacoma, Wash., were 
ranked next in order at the top 
of the All-American class. 

Judges of the sixth contest 
were Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor, New York 
World; Lee A. White, director of 
reference departments, Detroit 
News; and Walter W. R. May, 
executive news editor, Portland 
Oregonian. 

More than 300 papers from 43 
states, the District of Columbia, 
British Honduras, and Hawaii 
were entered. 

The Bulletin, published by the 
students of the Emporia State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 
was adjudged the best junior col- 
lege paper, and the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, of Cleveland, was 
second. 


Hartley Joins Batten. 


Paul H. Hartley, formerly at 
Philadelphia with N. W. Ayer & 
Son and the Eugene McGuckin 
Company, has joined the staff of 
George Batten Co., Inc. 


Changes in Representation 


Lima, Ohio, Gazette, formerly Re- 
publican-Gazette, United States and 
Canada, from Devine-MacQuoid 
Co., Inc., to A. E. Clayden, Inc. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. Herald, 
United States and Canada, from the 
American Press Association to A. 
E. Clayden, Inc. 


TIME TO SEND FOR 
“THE CORONER. 


One of the accepted Asso- 
ciated Press slogans was laid 
down by an incoming chief of 
the Washington bureau in an 
address to his staff as fol- 
lows: 


“Tf anybody should ever 


come to you and ask for the 
publication or the suppression 
of anything whatever on the 
ground of some alleged ac- 


quaintance or _ relationship 
with me or with any official 
or person supposed to be in- 
fluential in the Associated 
Press, throw him out of the 
window and report the case 
to the Coroner.” 
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BLAIR axp AUSTIN 


Originators of the 


SALESMANSHIP CLUB 


Plan of Building 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Our charges are just a little more than other 
promotion companies— 


But... 


The net cost to a publisher is less—because 
our Plan produces a greater percentage of 
new business— 


—Do Not Forget the Address— 
WRITE OR WIRE 


BLAIR ann AUSTIN 


CIRCULATION BUILDERS 


1504 Centre Avenue Reading, Penn. 


PUBLISHER WHO PAYS 
MOST PROFITS MOST! 


In Promotion Work, as in All Else, It Is Best to 
Steer Clear of “Free Rides” as Much 
as Possible. 


By Joseph A. Humpureys, JR, _ 
News Promotion Man, the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF A 
JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


Technique of the Newspaper Vocation, Familiarity 
with Editing and Development of Professional 
Spirit Essential. 


; By Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD, 
Director of Information of the Department of Agriculture, 
Before the Pan-American Congress of Journalists. 


The school of journalism, in stating its objectives, often encounters — 
misunderstanding from at least two quarters. The university faculty, or 
at least the older and more conservative members of it, feel that it is too 
practical, too much concerned with technique, too greatly inclined to teach 
students how to make a living rather than how to live. On the other 
hand, practicing newspaper men criticize the school of journalism on the 


ground that it is theoretical, that it sends out men and women who are 


upholders of fine-spun theories 
rather than “merely good report- 
erse. 

Manifestly, a school that is seek- 
ing to prepare students for a voca- 
tion rather than simply for the 
somewhat vague ideals of “service 
or happiness,” must present the 
technique of the vocation. It is in- 
conceivable that a school of law 
should not teach a student how to 
try a case or that a school of medi- 
cine should not teach a student how 
to diagnose and treat diseases. The 
school of journalism must have as 
one of its objectives sound training 
in the technique of journalism. 

What the technique of journalism 
comprises, is not wholly clear to 
many who argue about it, especially 


in academic halls. It is often dis- 
cussed as if it consisted wholly in 
the technique of writing. “Why not 
merely give the student good train- 
ing in the English department, in- 
stead of a course in journalism?” 
is a question often asked. It is true 
that ability to write is essential to 
the journalist. Moreover, he must 
be able to write in certain well- 
defined forms, such as the news 
story, the feature article, the edi- 
torial. In few college departments 
of English is the writing of these 
forms taught. Even if the tech- | 
nique of journalism were synony- 
mous with the technique of news- 
paper writing, separate courses 
(Continued on Page 44) 


Thousands of 
New Words — 


spelled, pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S 


The exploitation of the newspaper through the news pr 
touched on in previous articles. | 
fore the worthlessness of the petty stunts dignified by the appellation “con- 
But a wholesale plan of capturing white space has 


by movie press agents has been 


test” was shown. 
recently been set afoot. 
The plan apparently 


to the Atlantic City beautv show. 
“The American Venus,” it will be 
remembered, is a photoplay in which 
the heroine is Fay Lanphier, Cali- 
fornia girl, who was the central 
figure in the alleged expose, which 
questioned the validitv of the con- 
test. 

Immediately after she was de- 
clared winner of the Atlantic City 
show. last fall Pacific Coast pro- 
ducers announced her the heroine 
of a new picture, and consequent 
publicity was at the expense of the 
pageant. 

Now press agents are requesting 
newspapers to run local contests, 
page one position preferred, of 
course, using large space-devouring 
photographs of Miss Lanphier and 
printing her measurements. The 
paper is asked to award suitable 


is a new attempt on the part of the California 
producers on “The American Venus” to capitalize on the publicity attached 
Haina (PE Skt Se ee ee ES 


promotion man, 
Hereto- 


prizes to the local girl who most 
nearly measures up to Miss Lan- 
phier’s Venus-like proportions. 
Two hundred newspapers, it is 
claimed, are engaged in this contest. 
I do not know what actual success 
the contest is meeting with, but I 
have a pretty good idea of what it 
deserves. It helps the newspapers in 
no wise, promotes the film and not 
the paper, lasts hardly lony enough 
to arouse any reader-interest, and 
kills valuable space without return 
to the publisher. 


At least one publisher, in Penn- 
sylvania, kas dubbed it “a magnifi- 
cent flop.” 

But every movie propaganda de- 
vice is not the bunk, from the stand- 
point of the publisher. Just oc- 


(Continued on Page 72) 


NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY || 


Here are a few samples: 


aerial cascade mystery ship 
shoneen 
Red Star 


capital ship 


hot pursuit 
Air Council 
mud gun 

Sie Boat 


irredenta 
Esthonia 


Is this storehouse of 


serving you? 
2,700 Pages 
6,000 Illustrations 
407,000 Words and Phrases 


Gazetteer and Biographical 
Dictionary 


information 


Get the Best!—Write for a sample page of the New 
Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Rotogravure and Multigravure Presses 
: ALSO ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


ROMINENT publishers in all parts of the world are 
using Rotogravure and Multigravure printing presses 
built by our factories. In durability, precision, speed and 


dependability, our Rotogravure presses are supreme. Our Roto- 
gravure presses introduced into America many years ago are 


still in successful operation. Our Multigravure newspaper 
presses, printing up to four colors superimposed, represent the 
latest and most progressive development in newspaper printing. 
Do you desire to secure exclusive control of this beautiful 
printing for your territory? 


INTERNATIONAL INTAGLIO CORPORATION 


154 NASSAU STREET 
NEw York City 


Controlling 
Mertens 

and other 
Basic patents 


A YEAR’S PROMOTION 


SCHEDULE 


Every Season Has Its Contest—The Essentials of 


A Well-Rounded All-Year Schedule 
Outlined in Suggested Program. 


By Joseru A. Humpureys, Jr. 
News Promotion Man, the Louisville, Ky., Courter-Journal. 
(Twelfth of a series of articles on news promotion.) 
Drafting the year’s news promotion schedule—that’s the first task 
of the publisher, once he is committed to news promotion as an instrument 


of indirectly building circulation. 


dhe theory of promotion may be abandoned here, then, on the assump- 
tion that its value and necessity are admitted. Practice and results alone 


will be considered. 


It is a task next to impossible, of course. to draft 2 tigid or fixed 


program that will readily apply to 
all papers or to all situations, With- 
out a circulation chart or graph 
showing peak periods, slump per- 
iods and seasonal activities of the 
“go-gettem boys” of the circulation 
department, campaigns may not be 
readily assigned to fixed places in 
the schedule. . 

But, in the following program, 
the essentials making up the aver- 
age promotion schedule are given. 
Continued reader-interest, prolonged 
good will, overlapping campaigns 
that sustain interest and secure 
“hold-over” interest all are includ- 
ed with a view to presenting a well- 
rounded schedule containing the 
son. Sufficient campaigns of insti- 
salient features of a successful sea- 
tional value, that may be continued 
from year to year and add both 


readers and interest, are included. 
It will be noted, also, that no one 
campaign on this schedule commits 
the publisher or the paper to “tie- 
ins” which may force the paper to 
share the benefits with advertisers, 
movies or “space-grabbers.” Again, 
an eye to the cost of the program 
has been kept out. Such a program 
as is here outlined will vary in cost, 
of course, depending on circulation 
and local necessities, but, for the 
Paper of from 25,000 to 50,000 circu- 
lation, it should not exceed $4,000, 
plus the salary of the promotion 
man. 


And, placed in the proper hands, 
it should return to the paper at the 
end of the year a round figure rep- 
resenting gains. 


As a summertime obligation, 


probably no better stunt has ever 
been devised for securing good will 
and effecting a lasting tie-in with 
suburban readers than the “fresh 
air home” movement. It costs the 
Paper nothing but the white space 
given its promotion. Residents of 
the country have pictured for them 
the needs of city kiddies in mid- 
summer and are asked to entertain 
as hosts one or more children for 
a stated period. The paper pays 
transportation and laundry bills. 
A coupon, used in June, should se- 
cure sufficient response by July to 
start sending children to the coun- 
try in worthwhile numbers. Your 


Room 106 
WALDOREF-ASTORIA 


organized charities will select 
worthy children, free from disease 
yet actually needing a vacation, will 
examine and weigh them before de- 
pature, and will see them to trains 
or trolleys. On their return the 
children are again weighed, and 
concrete examples of the benefits 
accruing are available. A second 
coupon, used with the first, solicits 
funds for defraying transportation 
costs, which will be sufficient to foot 
all bills. Hosts are requested to 
take pictures of the children at play 
and to urge them to write to the 
Paper, with the result that an array 
(Continued on Page 58) 


MEN & MARKETS 


GROWTH OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


CHARTS 


YOUR BUSINESS MEN 
will appreciate this digest of business conditions. 
PUBLISHERS FINANCIAL BUREAU—Babson Park, Mass. 


“The Largest Statistical Community in America” 


Column 


Can IV ewspaper 
writers write? 
WE’LL SAY THEY CAN! 


e Nany of the finest Amer- 


ican writers were news- 
paper folk. To mention only 
a few on our list: Theodore 
Dreiser—H e|lywood Broun— 
Frank B. Elser—Norman Mat- 
son—Ernest Hemingway — Ma- 
rian Spitzer,—and space forces 
us to leave out a lot more good 
ones. 


This season they have been 
responsible for such outstand- 
ing novels as 


AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


By Theodore Dreiser 


which has been acclaimed as 
“the greatest American novel 
of our generation,” and which 
has been bought for the movies 
for a record making sum. It 
is in its third very large edi- 
tion. 2 vols. boxed, $5.00. 


GANDLE FOLLOWS 


HIS NOSE 
By Heywood Broun 


which has started much dis- 
cussion and is called in The 
Bookman ‘A wise, pungent, 
fiery little book.” 


2nd Edition, $1.50 


THE KEEN DESIRE 
By Frank B. Elser 


which is among 
things one of the best novels 
written about the career of an 
independent journalist. 


2nd Edition, $2.00 


FLECKER’S MAGIC 
By Norman Matson 


Matson is an American news- 
paper man in Paris, and he 
has turned the witchery of a 
Paris midinette into a serious 
reality that makes it one of 
the most interesting imagina- 
tive tours-de-force of our time. 
$2.00. 


We have a double purpose 
in taking this “ad.” We want 
to buy as well as to sell. If 
you haven’t read these four 
books we can assure you that 
each in its own field is a dis- 
tinctive and worthwhile book. 


But whether you buy them 
or not we know that most of 
you are writing. When these 
books are written we want you 
to bring them to us. You may 
be certain that they will be 
dealt with competently and 
fairly. 


Yours, 


BON] &LIVERIGHT 


NEW YORK 


5 
GOOD Fs BOOKS 


“pv 


other good 
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OBJECTIVES OF A 
SCHOOL. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
would have to be established for 
instruction in it. 

Journalism also requires familiar- 
ity with the technique of editing, 
including copy-reading, head and 
title writing, and make-up. No 
part of this is commonly taught in 
any educational institution outside 
of a school or department of jour- 
nalism. 

The technique of journalism, how- 
ever, involves much more than 
merely the technique of writing and 
editing. Essential to useful jour- 
nalism are incontrovertible facts 
and sound conclusions from those 
facts. The journalist is no mere 
repeater of talk; he is, or should be, 
a trained investigator seeking facts. 
This means that the school of jour- 
nalism must train the student in 
standards of evidence, in order that 
he may be able to separate the true 
from the false, the sound from the 
spacious. It must also insure that 
he will gain a broad familiarity with 
subjects of human significance and 
interest, including the social sci- 
ences, the natural sciences, and the 
arts, in order that he may not be 
led by ignorance into inaccurate or 
even ludicrous comment. 

Nor is it too much to expect that 


JorGe A. MITRE 


the school of journalism shall, so 
far as a school can do s0, strive to 
develop in the student the qualities 
necessary for successful converse 
with people, since the journalist 
must obtain the mass of his current 
information through direct contact 
with people and since the success 
of his work is measurable by his 
ability to reach the public with the 
truth. 

All the factors that I have men- 
tioned represent essentials in jour- 
nalistic technique. No one who 
does not possess these attributes in 
large degree, whether through train- 
ing in college or self-education, can 
be a genuinely good reporter or edi- 
tor. At the same time, training in 
these several respects will neces- 
sarily develop a liberal culture, 
which will steadily grow as the 
graduate of the school of journal- 
ism applies himself to the problems 
of his career. 

A further objective of the school 
of journalism consists in the de- 
velopment of the professional spirit 
on the part of its students. To this 
end the history of journalism, the 
biographies of great journalists, and 
the ethical principles that should 
govern the profession, are emphas- 
ized. An effort is made to show 
the student that in his career he 
cannot be merely an individualist, 
upholding what personal principles 
he can, but that there must be a 


Augustus G, KESSINGER 


ie | 
WALTER cee 


FOR YOUR SCRAP BOOK— 
Sketches by Alexander Popini. Drawn for THE FourtH ESTATE. 


April 17, 1926 


Published ; 
gy Mit Gross 


Nize Publick — Ate Opp 
~ Two Edeetions. 


professional esprit de corps, that the — 
individual must function as an 
integral part of an organism dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of specific 
standards and the upholding of 
specific ideals, and that in turn he 
shall be able to draw upon the re- 
sources of this organism. Indi- 
viduality is a precious possession 
of the journalist, as it is of the 
lawyer, the physician, or the artist, 
but individuality is heightened, not 
lessened, by the maintenance of 
professional standards and the pro- 
fessional spirit. 
Summed up, then, the objectives 


| of the school of journalism, so far 


as the training of personnel is con- 
cerned, look to furnishing the press 
with men and women who are com- 
petent writers and editors, investi- 
gators trained to discover signifi- 
cant facts, liberally educated human 
beings, and conscious members of a 


t 
t 


responsible profession. Manifestly, ” 


these ideals are imperfectly realized, 
but steady progress is being made 
toward their complete realization. 


Ludlow Typograph Company to 
Have Two Spaces. 
The Ludlow Typograph Company 


are to have two spaces in the Wale 


dorf-Astoria Hotel during the A. N. | 
P. A. Convention this year. Their 
present. space will be used for @- 
silent exhibit, and the new space in — 
the corridor, just outside the Du-— 
plex Printing Company’s display, | 
will be used for a Ludlow working | 
and Elrod exhibit. 3 
The following representatives will 
be in attendance at the exhibits: 
William A. Reade, President, Philip. 


t 


P. Merrill, Vice President, Virgi (4 


V. Evans, John O. King, Hobart H. . 


Muir, William F. Mulcahy, P. a. 


Robbins, and J. F. Hawkins. Z 
my: ‘ig 

Joins Doremus & Co. =~ 

S. Jordan Schwinn, formerly with 
the Ralph H. Jones Co. and_ the 


John O. Powers Co. of New York, — 


has joined Doremus & Co. 
York advertising agency. 
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IN THE AD FIELD RP 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


BAILEY 2 ee ee 111 W. 

hi ty icago.—Using _news- 

on Wasa Sulphite Fibre Co. of 
Erosinee, Wis. 


BERINGER & MYERS,, 22 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago.—Using list of papers in 
the South on End—O—Com Laboratories. 


AMPBELL-EWALD _ CO.—Accounts 
Be Scher Flirt Co., MacGregor Co., both 
of Cleveland; Detroit School of Trades 
and the Roberts Portable Tub Co., De 


troit. 


S-KIRK, INC., 752 N. Michi- 
eres Chicago.—List on O’Cedar 


Corp. 


E L. DYER CO., 76 W. Mon- 
4 ea. -Account of Allaire- 


Woodward Co., Peoria. 


S C. GREEN ADV. AGEN- 
on Sy Blidg., Phila.—Account of 
Byard F. Brogan, Philadelphia. 


; JLIP MORRIS CO., 68 W. Monroe 
Be Chicano.-Using a few papers in In- 
diana for Peoples Popular Monthly, Des 


Moines. 


. R. STEEL CO., 201 E. Ontario St., 
Pee yane newspapers generally on 
Kane Antennae Co., Chicago. 


ARLES W. HOYT CO., New York. 
Bente of the Arch Preserver Shoe 
Company, New York, using New York 
City newspapers, the Buffington Company 
of New York City, using rotogravure 
sections of newspapers and magazines and 
the Holland Butterine Company, Jersey 
City, using newspapers and magazines. 


ARLES W. HOYT CO., Spring- 
Atay soe of the Coburn Trolley 
Track Mfg. Co. of Holyoke, Mass., using 
list of trade media, and the Eastern 
Dairies Company, Springfield, Mass., 
Northern Division advertising in news 


. papers. 


NEWS OF .AD FOLKS 


Bernard Mueller, formerly: with 
the Omaha Daily Tribune, is now 
on the advertising staff of the West- 
liche Post of St. Louis. 


Miss Dorothy Van Horn is now 
a member of the national advertis- 
ing department of the Trenton 
Times. 


John A. Maloney, formerly a 
member of the advertising staff of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


A new member of the classified 
staff of the Trenton Times is Hu- 
bert H. Havelock. 


Miss B. O. Wallace, until recently 
+a member of the art department of 
Whitehead & Heag Company, New- 
ark, N. J., and prior to that with 
Bellas-Hess Co:, New-York City, 
and Homestead Valve Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in similar capacities, has 
Joined the art department of The 
Robert B. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc., sales promotion counsellors, 
Berkeley Building, New York City. 


The pleasing light gray 
color of concrete pavement 
will dress up your street 


Famous Streets in 
Los Angeles 
Carry Flood of Traffic 


Los Angeles has more concrete 
streets than any other city in the coun- 
try—a total of over 220 miles, 


All of these streets are carrying a 
steadily increasing volume of traffic, 
and are doing so with very little 
maintenance. 


Some of them are famous thorough- 
fares representing the most advanced 
type of paving construction. 


They include Vine Street, “The 
Highway of the Movie Stars;” Frank- 
lin Avenue, one of Hollywood’s fine 
residential streets; Cahuenga Avenue, 
the main artery leading into Los An- 
geles from the San Fernando Valley; 
and Hill Street from Washington to 
Santa Barbara Avenue. 


Los Angeles is building more con- 
crete streets every year. The latest of 
these is Pico Boulevard. This, when 
completed, will be from 34 to 68 feet 
wide throughout its entire length of 
seven miles. 


It will pay other cities and towns to 
make a careful study of Los Angeles’ 
advanced practice in permanent street 
paving. 


Property owners and local author- 
ities are invited to write to this 
office for the facts. Also ask for 
your copy of our free booklet on 
“Concrete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


THE EXHIBIT 


ha ta eS 
(Continued from Page 38) 
STAR ADCRAFT SERVICE 
f Rooms 114-115 

See King Features Syndicate 


THOMPSON FEATURE SERVICE 


Ro 109 
R. S. Thompson ee A. L. Fowle 


A. A. Preciado 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDI 
Room 235 Second Bloons 
T. W. Gerber H. A, Beirlein 


UNITED PRESS 


Green Room 
Hugh Baillie Robt. 
. H. Bartholomew “Chine erandon 


Gilbert Clayton 
C. J. Reardon Tar 
C. B. McCook Brokey 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
‘ Rooms 102-104 
See King Features Syndicate 


CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE 
f pace J in corridor 
Christy Walsh Joseph A. Bihler 
B. Dahlstrom R. F. Allen 
Miss W. A. Eibs 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
Space N in corridor 
Nelson Maynard Benjamin Wood 
Washington Wood Oscar Roesen 
Ray J. Finzer John Little 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORP. 


Space N in corridor 


Nelson Maynard Washington Wood 
Ray J. Finzer John Little 


THE WORLD COLOR PTG. CO. 


; Room 144 
R. Messing R. S. Grabe 


CLIFFORD YEWDALL 
Room 225 
Clifford Yewdall T. L. Fortune 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CO. 


Main Floor 
W. G. Ryan R. E. Connelly 


MARGACH MFG. CO. 


Main Floor 
H. Diamond 
AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO. 


Main Floor 
S. P. Weston 
BOURGES SERVICE, INC. 


Alcove on main floor 
Albert R. Bourges Mr. McOuilkin 
Frederick J. Haskin, room 107 


MAGNETIC PLAYER BOARD CO. . 
Geo. H. Reynolds Wm. Rossi 


California Editor is Denied 
Appeal. 

The former editor of the Eureka, 
Cal., Humboldt News, Alfred 
Lindsley, was defeated in his 
final battel for freedom from jail 
on a contempt charge when the 
California State Supreme Court 
refused to hear his appeal from 
a decision of the Appellate Court. 

Lindsley, who was adjudged in 
contempt because of articles ap- 
pearing in his newspaper, must 
either pay a fine of two thousand 
dollars or spend one thousand 
days ‘in jail 


Iowa to Hear Hoover. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, will address the mem- 
bers of the Iowa Press Associa- 
tion at their. annual convention, 
which is scheduled for May 6th, 
7th, and 8th. 


In New Home. 


The Barstow, Cal.; Daily Print- 
er is now installed in its newly 
built home. This building is of 
cement, and gives the newspaper 
four times as much space as its 
old plant. New equipment com- 
pletely modern in character has 
also been added, 
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THe FourtH Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including the editorial department, to 
the Manufacturers Trust Building, 1819 Broad- 
way, at Columbus Circle, 12th floor. Suite 
1220. Telephone Columbus 0520-0521-0522. 


Every man owes some of his time to the ad- 
vancement of his profession. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Freedom of the Trade 
Press Must Be Won! 


This week newspaper publishers and Associ- 
ated Press members from the North and the 
South, the East and the West, and South Ameri- 
can lands, are foregathering in New York for 
their annual conventions. 

The city greets them with open arms and a 
smile of welcome. 

Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the great state 
of New York,-extends his hearty greetings 
which we publish on another page. 

The coming to New York of the publishers is 
a time of festivity and also a time at which 
serious problems are probed by leading lights of 
the press. 

What is one of the most important topics to 
interest newspaper publishers? The freedom of 
the press. 

‘Since time immemorial it has been defended. 

Many have been the fights for freedom in 
which the press has emerged triumphant. 

Only recently the press scored a victory in 
the case of a Mississippi judge who sought to 
keep reporters from sending their papers reports 
on the trial of Jesse Favre for murder. The 
court order was defied openly. The papers got 
the news. They printed it. The judge threat- 
ened to take action against the papers. How- 
ever, he dropped the matter as soon as the trial 
was settled. He was wise enough to see that 
the freedom of the press was too big an institu- 
tion to fight against. 

The conventions of the Associated Press and 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion present an interesting problem. 
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Newspaper trade paper representatives are not 
admitted to the meetings. 

It is a paradox that would be laughable were 
it not so serious. 

Here they are gathered, the newspaper pub- 
lishers and newspaper scribes who are engaged 
in the struggle to preserve the freedom of the 
press, fighting tooth and nail against censor- 
ship of any kind. 

Here they are gathered, the authors of in- 
numerable editorials, the framers of unnum- 
bered resolutions, all emphatically asserting the 
right of the press to print all the news and any 
views. 

Here they are gathered—and the trade press 
men are left standing outside a closed door, as 
so humorously portrayed in the cartoon by 
Hershfield on another page. 

The trade Bar least this member of it— 
is in the fight! 

Tue Fourtu Estate would like to know why 
its representatives are not admitted at the ses- 
sions of the Associated Press and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Only the other day, at the dedication of the 
Sun Club’s new home in New York, Mayor 
Walker declared himself flatly against execu- 
tive sessions. Open meetings, “he declared, 
should be the rule and extended a very hearty 
invitation to all newspaper men to attend any 
of the municipal meetings. 

And so THE FourtH Estate makes bold to 
urge that the doors of the Waldorf-Astoria con- 
vention room be opened to those who have the 
interests of newspaper publishing in America at 
heart. 

There is no reason for excluding the trade 
press. 

There is something unfair in publishers deny- 
ing the trade press a freedom that they them- 
selves demand in their relations with various 
convening groups, and we can only ask: “How 
much longer will this unfair practice continue?” 

On with the fight! . Let our slogan be: “The 
Freedom of the Trade Press Must Be Won!” 


Service of Far More 
Worth Thanx Profit! 


No one who attended the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists or read the reports of it 
appearing in the papers, will ever forget the in- 
spiring message voiced by Josephus Daniels, 
publisher of the Raleigh, N. C., News and Ob- 
server, and war-time Secretary of the Navy, 
in a paper on “Newspaper Ethics.” 

It was a message to the press urging that they 
devote themselves to the utmost in serving the 
public. 

Newspapers, said Daniels, are not run for the 
building up of profits. 

If journalism is a trade and publishing a 
paper is a business, Daniels pointed out very 
wisely, they have no more right to constitutional 
protection than those selling fish or dry goods. 

It is certain Jefferson could not have insisted 
on security of the freedom of the press if he 
had supposed that the newspaper would be 
other than a public institution, set up to serve 
the public, and would keep free the channel of 
discussion, which he believed would so influence 
the people that government would become re- 
sponsive to the popular will. 

“Tf any of us yield to the temptation of put- 
ting profit above promoting the common weal,” 
said Daniels, “what moral right have we to in- 
voke the protection of the Constitution enacted 
only to insure a free press? It is no longer 
free to serve humanity if the paramount aim is 
to make large dividends.” 

These words should be taken to heart by every 
newspaper publisher, for they contain a great 
truth. 

The newspaper is a public institution. 

It is entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
a utility. 

But if it turns its eyes from the narrow path 
of service to the Great White Way of profit, it 
will be found for a fall. 


‘Lambert Pharmacal Company with investi 1g 
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No longer will people regard it as a public 
forum. 

No longer will it have its power over the 
minds of the populace. It will be a business and 
no more. It will have lost its soul. i 

People will no longer turn to it for help in 
their problems. They will seek other public 
agencies as yet untouched by money-lust. 

Daniels also took up newspaper consolidation, 
which he deplored very much, especially when 
the sole aim of conslidation is to increase prof-. 
its, or “end the life of a journal whose policy. 
was not agreeable to the powers that be.” 

Strong economic necessity, of course, causes 
mergers in most cases. Whether or not they 
are “generally advisable is a moot question, 
expressions of opinion on which Tur Fourrm 
Estate is always glad to obtain. ; 

The small local papers in our small communi- . 
ties are really exemplars of service. 

The “home paper,” so called, gives without’ 
stint to the community. 

Its publishers and editors devote their lives to — 
helpfulness. ; 

No one can deny that the press as a whole is 
inspired by high motives and ideals. 

These must continue their influence or the 
structure will begin to topple. Man does not 
itive by bread alone. ' 

Who can forget the words of the Scriptures; 

Those who mind earthly things, whose God ts 
their belly, are doomed to destruction. 


Crime News from the . 
Psychoanalyst’s Angle. 


Publish your crime news! says Dr. A. A. 
Brill, psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, translator of 
Freud and expert investigator of the impulses — 
which human nature tries to hide under a shell 7 
of respectability. 

Dr. Brill brings a new answer to the much © 
debated question. The printing of crime news, — 
says this expert in answer to a query prompted ~ 
by the Chapman case, saves the average citizen 
from nervous disorders, according to the Pater- : 
son Press-Guardian. i 

Crime news does not lead to more crime. On 
the contrary its perusal by the people gives an © 
outlet for the instinct of rebellion against law 
and order resident in all classes. From the days 
of Robin Hood, good citizens have made heroés 
ef holdup men and criminals who outwit the ~ 
authorities. S 

The lawless tendency in everybody enjoys a 
viearious fulfillment in the exploits of the,crook. 5 
This outlet by proxy makes the onlooker sym- — 
pathetic toward the outlaw who gets caught. 
He takes on the sin of the race. 

The news of punishment for crime also acts” 
to purge the normal citizen with the hunger for a 
lawless adventure. His reaction is wholesome, 
although preceded by sympathy for the man who | & 
is caught. } 


} - 
A Glowing Tribute to ¢ 


Newspaper Advertising — 


No more glowing tribute could be- paid ™ 
the effectiveness and power of newspaper 
advertising than the recent announcement of 
a new stock issue by the Lambert ie | | 
Company, makers of Listerine, wherein the 
make the outstanding selling point in their 
argument to sell their new stock issue the | 
fact that their advertising is so powerful. | 


The Lambert Pharmacal Company hav 
been consistent users of newspaper advertis=— 
ing space for many years, according to the | 
Bureaus of Advertising of the A. N. P. A 
The Bureau of Advertising’s estimate of ad= | 
vertising expenditures by leading national ad- 
vertisers during the year 1925 credits T 


eet, 


over one-half million dollars. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT | PURELY PERSONAI WEDDING BELLS STAFF CHANGES 


- According to Samuel Taylor 
Moore in the Independent, one-half 
of New York’s population is 100 
_ per cent moron, Apparently Mr. 
_ Moore’s statistics are based upon 
the os capita circulation of the tab- 
loid papers. 


Howard Kahn, editor of the St. 
Paul Daily News, is in Cuba re- 
cuperating after several months of 
ill health. Walter Chase, managing 
editor, is in charge of the St. Paul 
Daily News. 

C. F. Crandall, president and 
managing director of the British 
United Press, Montreal, is back at 
work after a brief trip to England. 


Edward E. Bartlett, president of 
the Bartlett Orr Press and famous 
typographer, has sailed for Europe 
on the S. S. Majestic. 


M. L. Meisenheimer, editor of the 
Lexington, Okla., Bee, is seeking the 
Republican nomination for United 
States Senator. 


Ben T. Allen, editor of the Pear- 
son, Ga., Tribune, is the new mayor 
of Pearson. 


Paul A. Jones, editor of the 
Lyons, Kan., Daily News, who has 
been ill, is on the road to recovery. 


Col. L. A. Watres, president and 
owner of the Scranton Republican, 
has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Scranton 
for the fifth term. 

Col. Ernest G. Smith, general 
manager of the Wilkes Barre 
Times-Leader, is seeking the Re- 
publican nomination for lieutenant 
governor. 


E. J. Lynett, owner of the Scran- 
ton Times, has been honored by the 
members of the Twenty-Five Year 
Club, a group made up of veteran 
Times people, with the presentation 
of a handsome office chair. 

Edward F. Darrell, New York 
Herald Tribune reporter, is back 
from a six weeks’ cruise of the 
West Indies. 


Marville R. Gill, assistant sports 
editor of the San Antonio Evening 
News, married Miss Vesta Korn- 
rum. 


Urban T. Murphy, assistant city 
editor of the Toledo Blade, married 
Miss Barbara Condon of Toledo. 


Grady L. Webster, managing edi- 
tor of the Ponca City, Okla., Kay 
County Times, married Miss Lois 
Heard. 

Fred W. Burgner, assistant city 
editor of the Trenton Times, mar- 
tied Miss E. Ruth Harrison. 


Miss Kathleen Wren Maloney, 
formerly society editor of the Bay- 
onne, N, J., Evening News, is now 
social editor of the Bayonne Times. 

J. Allen Cassino, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Bayonne, N. J., 
Evening News, is now on the city 
desk of the Union City, N. J., Hud- 
son Dispatch. 


Morris Lending, formerly state 
editor of the Union City, N. Je 
Hudson Dispatch is now managing 
editor of the same paper. 

Fred Fletcher, formerly with the 
New York Evening World, is now 
on the New York Herald Tribune 
as rod and gun editor, taking the 
place of Frank L. Pond: ‘Frank L. 
Pond has been editing, the column 
since the death of his brother, Fred 
Pond, who wrote under the name 
of Will Wildwood. 


Mason B. Hood, dean of Char- 
lotte, N. C., newspaper reporters, 
has joined the staff of the Charlotte 
Observer. T. M. Pridgen, who has 
been a member of the Observer 
staff for the last year, is now with 
the Charlotte News. 


A new member of the staff of the 
United States Daily at Washington 
is J. Carlysle Adams. 


R. R. MacLeod, formerly of the 
Geneva, N. Y., Times, is now in 
publicity work. 

Robert Coulson and Gene Korze- 
lius have left the city staff of the 
Buffalo Times. 


Edward T. Stone has become 
managing editor of the Vancouver, 
Wash., Clarke County Sun. 


Mrs. Eva Stock, formerly a re- 
porter on the Bremerton, Wash., 
News-Searchlight, is now society 
editor of the Richmond, Cal., Inde- 
pendent. 


Walter Rosenblatt, formerly with 
the Brooklyn Eagle, is now with the 
Des Moines Register. 


Henri Ozanne, formerly a report- 
er on the Des Moines Tribune, has 
joined the staff of the Omaha News. 


E. A. McSweeney, formerly on 
the telegraph desk of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is now assisting 
Ralph Renaud, assistant managing 
editor and editor of the Sunday 
second news section. 

A. P. Haines, formerly editor of 
‘the Minneapolis Daily Star, is now 
on the copy desk of the St. Paul 
Daily News, succeeding Norman C. 
Hauk, who is now with the Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

Everett Swanson, formerly on the 
sports desk of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, is now on the sports 
department staff of the Chicago 
Evening American. 

Charles A. Earley, formerly with 
the Washington, Pa., Observer, has 
joined the editorial. staff of the 
Pittsburg Press as rewriteman. 


While President Coolidge at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the 
new National Press Club Building 
in Washington devoted a consid- 

erable portion of his discourse to 
__ reiterating the administration’s pol- 
, icy in foreign affairs as one of 
| friendliness and non-interference, 
_ his expression of views with respect 
_ to the power and the duty of the 
press of the country was of more 
immediate interest and novelty, says 
the New York Telegram. 
In the opinion of Mr. Coolidge 
the American press can make or 
_ mar the amity and equable relations 
which exist between the United 
States and Europe. He recognizes 
that there is a “power of the press” 
_ which can be used or abuse.! in in- 
ternational relations. 1t wrongfully 
employed it can undo, halt or stifle 
all the efforts of statesmen and dip- 
lomats seeking to effect new and 
better relations between the nations. 


“Without a friendly attitude of 
mind on the part of our people,” 
_ Said the President, “which can very 
largely be advanced by the action 
of the press, all effort on the part 
of government to maintain harmo- 
nious international relations will be 
of little avail.” 


Newspaper Night to be Held by 
League of Ad Women. 


“Newspaper Night” and Refores- 
tration Week combine to produce a 
most interesting program for the 
League of meeatieng Women’s 
monthly dinner meeting, at the Ad- 
vertising Club House, Tuesday, 
April 20th. 

Porter Caruthers, assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune will speak on “The 
Making of a Great Newspaper.” 


Walter G. Bryan, of the Walter 
G. Bryan Organization, one of the 
foremost newspaper promoters of 
the country, will speak on “Images 
in Business.” Mr. Bryan was for- 
merly assistant publisher of the Chi- 
cago Herald Examiner; publisher 
of the New York American and the 
Atlanta Georgian; and a member of 
the general excutive committee of 
the Hearst newspapers. 


A. H. Messing, known to the 
journalistic world as “all Messing, 
the man who changed the newspaper 
map of Chicago” will talk upon the 
original topic of “Advertising Chop 
Suey.” Mr, Messing took over the 
publication of the Chicago Herald 
Examiner when that paper was the 
“weak sister” of the five morning 
newspapers in that city. Fifteen 
years later, when he retired as pub- 
lisher, two of these papers had been 
absorbed and another eliminated, 
leaving the Herald Examiner and 
the Tribune in command of the 
field. Mr. Messing is also noted as 
the originator of the first merchan- 
dising service department of a 
newspaper in America. 

R. S. Kellogg, chairman of the 
National Forestry Program, will 
speak on Reforestration, 


Agency Baseball Games Are to 
Start Soon, 


_The New York Advertising Agen- 
cies’ Baseball League will start its 
season on April 17. The schedule 
tor the opening day is as follows: 
The Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., vs. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.; Calkins & Holden, Inc., vs. 
The J. Walter Thompson Com- 

~ pany, Inc.; Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
vs, Frank Seaman, Inc., and The 
H. K. McCann Company vs. the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 

The trophies which are to be 
awarded at the end of the season 
will be on display at the offices of 
each agency for a few days, fol- 
lowing which they will be on display 

| at the Advertising Club of New 
York. 


‘ 


Pollard-Alling to Exhibit in the 
White and Gold Room. 


The Pollard-Alling Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturers of ad- 
dressing, mailing and listing ma- 
chines, will have their customary 
exhibit in the White and Gold 
Room 110 at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel during the A. N. P. A. Con- 
vention. - 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
William M._ Stretch, Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Manager of 
the company. There will also be-in 
attendance at the exhibit Frederick 
H. Alling, President, Charles R. 
Ketchum, Sales Manager, and 
Frank DeMinico, Mechanical Super- 
intendent. 

During the last several months, 
the Pollard-Alling Company have 
installed equipments in the New 
York World, Cleveland Press, and 
LaPatrie of Montreal, Canada. At 
the present time, they are installing 
equipments with the new Shrine 
Magazine which will make its first 
appearance with the May issue with 
a circulation of 600,000 and also 
with the R. R. Donnelley Sons 
Company, printers of Chicago. 

Recently the Register & Tribune 
of Des Moines and the Kansas City 
Journal Post have added Automatic 
Mailing Machines to their Pollard 
Alling equipments for imprinting 
names and addresses of subscribers 
on the margin of their newspapers. 


Milton A. McRae Heads Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Milton A. McRae has been elected 
president of the Boy Scouts - of 
America, at the regular meeting of 
the executive board in New York, 
to fill the unéxpired term of the late 
President James J. Storrow, 

Mr. McRae has been acting presi- 
dent since the death of Mr. Stor- 
row. He will preside over the six- 
teenth annual meeting, to be held 
in Washington April 30 to May 1. 

The newly-elected president was 
one of the founders of the Scripps- 
McRae Newspaper Syndicate and 
was formerly president of the Uni- 
ted Press Association. He has in- 
terests in daily papers in a number 
of large cities. 


Celebrates Anniversary. 
Herman Black on April 10 cele- 
_ brated his tenth anniversary as pub- 
| lisher of the Chicago Evening 
| American. He received many con- 
gratulatory messages. Before join- 
ing the paper he was general mana- 
ger of the Milwaukee Journal. He 
is regional director of the follow- 
2g group of regional newspapers: 
etroit Times, Chicago Evening 
American, Boston American, Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin News, Rochester 
Journal-American and Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


Argentine Editor Killed. 


Marcus Rosenwald, publisher of 
the Tucuman El: Orden, died on 
. Tuesday at Buenos Ayres. Rosen- 
wald was shot Monday by Carlos 
Hilmer, manager of the Quilmes 
Brewery, after an argument. Hil- 
{ mer is under arrest. 


) With Montreal Agency. 

Harry D. Cantlon is a new meim- 
ber of the staff of National Pub- 
licity, Ltd., Montreal. 
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TALK TO PEOPLE IN 
THEIR OWN 
TONGUE. 


Advertising in Foreign 


Press Is of Great 
Value. 


By Emi. LEIcut, 
Publisher National Weeklies, Inc. 

In his campaign for Mayor of 
New York Jimmie Walker, at a 
meeting of the Magazine Club, 
made this statement: “The world is 
New York and New York is the 
world; it is filled with people of 
many nationalities; they don’t talk 
English in many cases; they don’t 
even talk to each other in thousands 
of cases; they talk a dozen or more 
different languages. They have 
group by group their own language, 
customs, habits of living and think- 
ing.” 

The statement, coming from one 
entirely disinterested in the foreign 
language press of the United States, 
should be of special interest to 
American advertisers and industry. 
Mr. Walker’s interpretation of the 
New York situation is generally 
applicable to the entire country. 

The United States is the great 
cosmopolitan nation where people 
cf many languages have come to 
live a better and more wholesome 
life. Advertisers should not con- 
cern themselves much with the 
methods of conveying their sales 
messages to these people but with 
the actual results obtained. Only 
this counts in the final analysis. 
In my experience in advertising cov- 
ering a period of over thirty-five 
years, I have found that it makes 
a great difference how you talk 
to people. 

I like to use the expression “Talk 
tc a man in his own language to get 
results.” Advertisers would derive 
greater results from their advertis- 
ing efforts if they would talk to the 
people to whom they want to sell 
in the people’s own language rather 
than force them to read a language 
with which they are not at al! or 
only slightly familiar with. 

It is not enough that an adver- 
tisement be read—it must do more 
than that. It must make the reader 
think and if the foreign languaye 
man thinks in his own language the 
message in his own words is more 
forcibly received. 
power of the foreign language press 
as an advertising medium. 

“Talk to a man in his own Jan- 
guage” simply means that you wish 
to interest and have him buy what 
you have to sell. Nothing is more 
convincing in the way of argument 
than to talk to the man in his ac- 
customed and familiar language. 
The purpose of the advertisement 
is to have the reader understand 
your message. Is not the foreign 
language press best suited to con- 
vey this message in an understand- 
able way? 

There are nearly twenty-six mil- 
lion people in the United States of 
foreign birth or foreign stock and 
in this field the foreign language 
press has an important duty to per- 
form. These twenty-six millior 
people buy food, shelter and cloth- 
ing must be sold and the appeal 


In this lies the : 
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to that market is through their 
favorite publications read by the 
different nationalities comprising 
the foreign language market. 


The purpose of advertising is to 
convince, create desire and prompt 
action. No advertising is worth 
anything that does not contain these 
three primary characteristics. An 
advertisement may be worked out 
in the finest style, be attractive and 
yet if the message itself is not fully 
understood and correctly interpreted 
it will fail because it lacks the other 
two essentials. 


Suppose that all the people ot 
foreign nationalities in the United 
States should stop buying our mer- 
chandise and cease to become a fac- 
cor in the American market adver- 
tisers would appreciate the impor- 
tance of cultivating this vast for- 
eign market. If these twenty-six 
million people in the United States 
can best understand and compre- 
hend in terms of their own lan- 
guage, why insist on trying to make 
them understand in a language with 
which they are unfamiliar? 


Advanced by Farm Paper. 


George Curtis of the Chicago 
staff of the Farm Journal has been 
appointed western advertising man- 
ager. A. T. McNamee, who has 
also been with the Farm Journal 
for a number of years, has been 
made eastern advertising manager 
with headquarters in New York. 


Joins Monternach Agency. 


R. W. Mickham, formerly with 
the New York office of Erwin, Wa- 
sey & Co., is now with the staff of 
the Manternach Co., Hartford, Ct., 
advertising agency, in charge of 
copy and production. Mr. Mickham 
was at one time a partner in the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co., ad- 
vertising agency of Chicago. 


The First Review. 


The first clipping received by 
Boni & Liveright for Heywood 
Broun’s Gandle Follows His Nose 
was: “I have read Gandle Follows 
His Nose more frequently than any 
novel in the language. I like this 
book.” It was from Heywood 
Broun’s column in the New York 
World! 


“AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SEVEN 
SEERS.” 


How Chance Is Given 
for Individual 
Expression. 


The Cedar Rapids, Ia., Republi- 
can has been conducting an interest- 
ing department headed “At the Sign 
of the Seven Seers.” The following 
from it should interest readers of 
Tue FourtH ESTATE. 

“May I presume the liberty to say 
that I'am grieved with the tone of 
many recent editorials and articles 
in the Cedar Rapids Republican,” 
runs a letter received by this de- 
partment. “Personally I do not like 
the ‘seven seers’ arrangement. The 
same chap. may be doing the writing 
but he is not doing it as well as in 
former days. However, the only 
complaint I am finding is with refer- 
ence to a very noticeable low grade 
moral fibre. I do not expect a daily 
newspaper to be a Sunday school 
publication but I do so admire busi- 
ness men and writers who make 
full use of their opportunity to 
stand up for the great integrities 
that underlie the social common- 
wealth. 

“T am sure the Cedar Rapids Re- 
publican can win and hold a very 
estimable place among the class A 
citizenry of Cedar Rapids.” 

The letter quoted above bears the 
signature of a local minister. Since 
his statements are both courteous 
and candid, he will doubtless not ob- 
ject to an answer from one of the 
“seven seers,” especially since this 
particular seer happens to be a 
former minister. In matters of this 
kind, it is well known that even the 
high priests of Jehovah are often in 
disagreement. 

But first let us correct a peculiar 
error which has crept into the re- 
marks which we quoted. The 
“same chap” does not write all the 
material which appears in this col- 
umn. The “seven seers” are actual- 
ly seven different individuals, each 
writing one column of copy a week, 
in which he expresses his own in- 
dependent opionions, unhampered 
either by dictation from this paper, 
or by any agreement with the other 
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six men who perform a similar ser- 
These men are not profes- 
sional journalists. 

Nor does this column represent 


the editorial policies or opinions of 
the Cedar Rapids Republican. Read- 


ers who wish these opinions will 


find the editor’s own statements 
on the editorial page. 
seers” column is really a kind of 
public forum, limited only in that 
its space is restricted to a selected 
group of contributors. The general 
public is granted a similar privilege 
in the regular “Forum” department 
of this newspaper. 


The “seven 


The “seven seers” idea originated 


with James S. Farquhar, the pub- 
lisher of the Cedar Rapids Republi- 
can, and represents an innovation in 
newspaperdom. It is a clean break 
with the idea of standardization 
which has crushed the life out of 
many a newspaper; a desire to per- 
mit public opinion to have free play 
in the columns of a modern paper. 
As for the seers themselves, they 
are simply seven men, successful in 


their respective callings, and edu- 
cated students of life. Their pur- 
pose is to reflect the viewpoint of 


the layman who reads the paper. 


Obviously this is not a propa- 
ganda column. If one of the seven, 
happens to be opposed to the present 
operation of “prohibition,” that can- 
not be charged to deliberate inten- 
tion. This may “grieve” our divine 
critic, but it should serve to warn 
him that society rather than this 
column should be the object of his 
reforming zeal. 

Our critic needs to give sober 
consideration to these statements. 
When he disagrees with our opin- 
ions, he disagrees with many intel- 
ligent residents of this city, for the 
“seven seers” actually represent the 
“Class A citizenry of Cedar Rap- 
ids.” We fear that this particular 
minister is somewhat ignorant of 
what his fellow-citizens are think- 
ing these days. We believe, too, 
that a man who criticizes a column 
written by seven different writers, 
who differ widely in style as well as 
statement, and who fails to realize 
that “one chap” does not. turn out 
this varied copy can hardly expect 
to set himself up as an authoritative 
critic. He needs, we repeat, to fa- 
miliarize himself with the materia’ 
these men write, as well as with the 
public which they represent. 


Agencies Merge. | 

The Columbus, O., advertisin, 
agencies conducted by Herbert Bye| 
and Gus K. Bowman have bee 
merged under the name of Bye 
& Bowman. Edward J. Pace, wh 
has been with the Penton Publist 
ing Company of Cleveland, is a: 
director of the new business. Jo 
M. Burghalter also has joined tt) 
staff as an account executive. 3 


New Engraving Firm. 

A new company organized in Ne 
York i 
Photo Engraving Co., Inc. 
Levy, president, was formerly wi 
the Graphic Photo Engraving Co 
pany, also of New York. Geor 
R. Schroder, secretary, and Er 
Leitner, treasurer of the new ¢ 
ganization, also were formerly w 
the Graphic Company. 
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Years Experience in Securing 
National Advertising 
Exclusively for Daily Newspapers 
Beckwith Has a Record 
Unexcelled 
Unblemished 
Unbroken 

for | 
Satisfactory and Substantial Service 


Tue §. C. Becxwitru SpecraL AGENCY 
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Delegates 


HE FOURTH ESTATE extends a cordial invitation to all 
T delegates attending the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 

ciation and Associated Press Convention at The Waldorf, to 
visit our HEADQUARTERS—ROOM 106 at the Waldorf, and 
our INFORMATION BUREAU prominently located in the East 
Foyer—to take advantage of the facilities, its data and statistics of 
the last Thirty-two (32) years of the newspaper and advertising 
fields. 

Both of these quarters will be well equipped with typewriters, 
writing desks, stationery, competent secretaries, private telephones 
for your convenience. 

The members of the organization will be constantly in atten- 
dance to answer all questions and to offer their services in helping 
you on any of your problems. 

Particular attention will be given to mail forwarded in our care. 
These CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS of THE FOURTH 
ESTATE at the Waldorf have been the same since the Newspaper 
Publishers first began holding their annual gatherings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Twenty-nine (29) years ago. 

For your entertainment, Room 106 will be provided with a 
modern Atwater-Kent Radio Set. Theatre ticket service will also 


be provided. 
“Thirty-third Year” 


—THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A Newspaper for the Makers of Newspapers 
and for the National Advertiser 
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John Stewart Bryan May Be 


New A.N.P.A. Chieftain 


LABOR AND P.O. RATES 
ARE A.N.P.A. TOPICS 


Little Politics at Forthcoming Convention of Lead- 
ing Newspaper Publishers—Many Weighty 
Matters To Be Discussed. 


AD BUREAU MADE 
GIANT STRIDES 
LAST YEAR! 


Strong. Champion of the 


Press as Advertising 
Medium. 


A separate unit of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the Bureau of Advertising, is the 
advertising counsel of the publish- 
ers of the United States. 

Organized for the express purpose 
of encouraging and fostering news- 
papers as the medium for the dis- 
play of the wares of the manufac- 
turers and importers of this coun- 
try, the Bureau of Advertising’s 
efforts have turned much advertis- 
ing and consequently revenue into 
the channels of newspaper merchan- 
disig. 

Another year of marked progress 
in newspaper advertising has been 
realized largely by the efforts of 
the Bureau of Advertising. Its 
agents devote their entire efforts 
to the interests of newspaper ad- 


- vertising, not for the individual pub- 


lisher, but for the industry’ as a 
whole. ; 

The work of the organization is 
evident through the reports of large 
manufacturers who have invested 
enormous sums in newspaper adver- 


tising, and whose financial reports’ 


show gigantic increases in the 
amount of business from the sec- 
tions in wihch the newspaper was 
used as a medium. 

Their experience has proven the 
newspaper to be the most profitable 
medium for advertising their wares, 
and the Bureau of Advertising, de- 
voting its entire efforts toward this 
education of advertisers, is of ma- 
terial importance in the progress of 
the press in this country. 

The Bureau of Advertising is 

governed by a committee delegated 
to this work by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
From a small beginning this bureau 
has assumed proportions almost as 
voluminous as the parent organi- 
zation, 
+ The Bureau of Advertising main- 
tains spacious quarters in New York 
City and in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, for the operation of the ser- 
vice to the newspaper publisher in 
fostering his business among the 
advertisers of the country. 

The following comrhittee is re- 
sponsible for the government of the 
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A. N. P. A. HISTORY 


DATES BACK 40 
YEARS. 


Has Been Steadfast 
Friend of the 
Publishers. 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has been the ad- 
visory organization of the publish- 
ers of newspapers in this country 
for 40 years. Its great service has 
never been found lacking, and the 
moinentous strides in the newspa- 
per and advertising world are large- 
ly due to the untiring efforts of the 
association in the solution of the 
problems which, if regarded by the 
individual publisher, would present 
burdens almost unbearable. 

Its great membership is proof of 
its success. Founded for the effi- 
cient aid of the newspaper publish- 
er in the interests of newspaper ad- 
vertising, the organization has re- 
mained true to its trust throughout 
the forty years of its existence. 

Through the many channels open 


to organized action the American, 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
has been able to solve the various 
problems of the publishers where 
unorganized efforts would prove 
fruitless. The yearly meeting .in 
New York and the recently adopted 
semi-annual-meetings together with 
the regular conferences of the 
Board of Directors, have been the 
medium for the effecting of much 
National and State legislation which 
has been of benefit to publishers 
individually and collectively. 

It was conceived by far-sighted 
publishers in 1886. They recognized 
the need for an organization which 
would be the medium for the ex- 
change of publishing ideas and 
novelties and for the solution of 
advertising problems. At that time 
there was a general working at 
cross purposes and misrepresenta- 
tion of circulation and dealings with 
irresponsible and dishonest adver- 
tising agents were general. 

No one publisher’s standards 
could be applied to the entire news- 
paper world, neither were the unor- 
ganized publishers willing to con- 
cede to others’ decisions. Thus the 
need for organized action was rec- 
ognized, 

They organized the association, 
electing David Winslow, of the Bos- 
ton Journal, president. Other offi- 
cers were as follows: 

First vice-president, John E. Mc- 
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Labor and postal rates will be outstanding topics of discussion at the 


annual convention of the American 


at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Many of the routine matters of the association 


were cleared up at the fall meeting in the south, and the various com- 


mittees who have been meeting regularly during the year 


make relative to their discussions. 


have reports to 


Newsprint and railroad tariffs on the shipment of news, which have 
cipeeeh eee a Eee 


been the subjects of much discussion 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will also be considered. 

The continued hearings before the 
Congressional committees have oc- 
cupied the time of the postal com- 
mittee and it is this report that will 
occupy much of the time at the con- 
vention session. 


Of politics there will be little. 
S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago 
Tribune, has completed two years in 
the chair. John Stewart Bryan, 
publisher of the Richmond News- 
Leader, who has been vice-president 
under Mr. Thomason, is expected 
to advance into the chair. Mr. 
Bryan has been an active member 
of the organization for many years, 

Tribute will be paid the service 
rendered by the retiring president. 

Labor has long been a subject of 
interest among the publishers. The 
varying scale of the many states 
almost makes it impossible to regu- 
late labor on a workable scale. The 
labor committee will add its report 
to that of the others. 

The Board of Directors of the 
A.N.P.A. will meet today to prepare 
their annual report. W. S. Brown, 
chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, has planned a series of in- 
teresting discussions by the mem- 
bers of the organization relative to 
each committee report. 


Back to Hearst Papers. 


T. C. Hoffmeyer, recently mana- 
ger of the Cleveland district of the 
Barron G. Collier organization, who 
until last year represented the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, New York American, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and 
the Boston Advertiser on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has resumed his position 
as representative of the same group 
of Hearst morning papess at San 
Francisco. 


MORNING PAPER 
PUBLISHERS 
TO MEET. 


Annual Convention at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Thursday. 


Publishers of morning newspa- 
pers in seventeen states will attend 
the convention of the Morning 
Newspaper Publishers’ Group which 
will be held Thursday afternoon at 
the Waldorf Astoria in conjunction 
with the convention of the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. This organization has re- 
cently completed an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign expounding the 
benefits of advertising in the col- 
umns of the morning newspapers of 
the United States and Canada. 

Much constructive discussion is 


expected at the conclave of the 
Morning Newspaper Publishers’ 
Group. 


This organization, established sev- 
eral years ago has been governed 
by a board composed of A. Schaf- 
fer, of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Jour- 
nal-Gazette, president; Will Mc- 
Connell, of the Springfield, TIIl., 
State-Journal, vice president; and 
E. J. Creffinger, of the Richmond, 
Ind., Item, secretary. These officers 
have governed the organization 
since its institution. 


Joins Ramsay Organization. 

Miss H. O. Wallace, formerly 
with the Whitehead & Hoag Co., of 
Newark, N. J., is now with the art 
department of the Robert E. Ram- 
say Organization; of New York, as 
sales promotion counsellor. 
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AD BUREAU MADE 
GIANT STRIDES! 


(Continued from Page 51) 
Bureau of Advertising: William F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript, chair- 
man; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, vice-chairman. 

J. M. Cleary, Chicago Tribune; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald- 
Tribune; W. C. Harris, Toronto 
Star; William J. Hoffman, Port- 
land, Ore., Oregonian; D. D. Moore, 
Fort Worth Telegram; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington, D. C., Star; 
David B. Plum, Troy Record; 
George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Allison Stone, Providence 
Journal; Louis Wiley, New York 
Times and John B. Woodward, 
Chicago Daily News. 

Apvisory MEMBERS 

As advisory members of the com- 
mittee, Thomas E. Conklin, of the 
Six Point League of New York and 
H. W. King of the Newspaper 
Representatives’ Association of Chi- 
cago complete the committee. 

The New York office of the 
bureau at No. 270 Madison ave., is 
in the charge of William A. Thom- 
son, director, and Thomas H. 
Moore, associate director. Thomas 
L. Emory is Pacific Coast manager 
with offices in the First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and F. Guy Davis is Western man- 
ager with offices in the Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 

The following newspapers are 
members of the bureau of advertis- 
ing: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Age-Herald 
Birmingham, News 

ARIZONA 
Bisbee, Daily Review 
Phoenix, Arizona Gazette 
Phoenix, Arizona Republican 

CALIFORNIA 
Alameda, Times-Star 
Bakersfield, Californian 
Berkeley, Daily Gazette 
Fresno, Morning Republican 
Los Angeles, Examiner 
Los Angeles, Evening Herald 
Los Angeles, Times 
Modesto, Evening News 
Monterey, Peninsula Daily Herald 
Oakland, Post-Enquirer 
Oakland, Evening Tribune 
Pasadena, Star-News 
Salinas, Daily Index 
San Diego, Union & Tribune 
San Francisco, Bulletin 
San Francisco, Call & Post 
San Francisco, Chronicle 
San Francisco, Examiner 
San Jose, Mercury-Herald 
Santa Cruz, Evening News 

(COLORADO 

Pueblo, Chieftain 
CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia, Sentinel 
Bridgeport, Post Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Courant 
Hartford, Times 
Meriden, Journal 
Meriden, Record 
Naugatuck, Daily News 
New London, Day 
Norwich, Bulletin 
Stamford, Advocate 
Waterbury, Republican & American 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington, Every Evening 
Wilmington, News & Journal 
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District OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Post 
Washington, Star . 
Washington, Times & Herald 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Times-Union 
Miami, Herald 
St. Augustine, Evening Record 
Tampa, Daily Times 
GEORGIA 
Albany, Herald 
Atlanta, Journal 
Macon, Telegraph 
Savannah, Morning News 
IDAHO 
Pocatello, Tribune 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Beacon-News 
Bloomington, Bulletin 
Bloomington, Pantagraph 
Centralia, Sentinel 
Chicago, American 
Chicago, Herald & Examiner 
Chicago, Daily News 
Chicago, Tribune 
Danville, Commercial-News 
Decatur, Review 
Freeport, Journal-Standard 
Harrisburg, Daily Register 
Litchfield, News-Herald 
Moline, Dispatch 
Peoria, Journal & Transcript 
Peoria, Star 
Rockford, Star 
Rock Island, Argus 
Springfield, Illinois State Journal 
Springfield, Illinois State Register 
Sterling, Gazette 


INDIANA 
Bluffton, Evening Banner 
Crawfordsville, Journal 
Evansville, Courier & Journal 
Fort Wayne, Journal-Gazette 
Fort Wayne, News & Sentinel 
Goshen, News-Times 
Indianapolis, News 
Lafayette, Journal-Courier 
Newcastle, Courier 
Richmond, Palladium 
Rushville, Republican 
Seymour, Tribune 
South Bend, Tribune 


Iowa 


Boone, News-Republican 

Cedar Rapids, Gazette 

Davenport, Democrat & Leader 

Davenport, Times 

Iowa City, Press-Citizen 

Marshalltown, Times-Republican 

Mason City, Globe-Gazette & 
Times 

Muscatine, Journal & News- 
Tribune 

Ottumwa, Courier 

Sioux City, Journal 

Sioux City, Tribune 

Washington, Journal 

Waterloo, Courier 


KANSAS 
Atchison, Globe 
Hutchinson, News & Herald 
Iola, Daily Register 
Topeka, Capital 
Topeka, State Journal 
Wichita, Beacon 
Wichita, Eagle 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald 
Lexington, Leader 
Louisville, Courier-Journal & 

Louisville Times 


LouISsIANA 
Baton Rouge, State-Times 
Lake Charles, American-Press 
Monroe, News-Star 
New Orleans, Item 
New Orleans, Times-Picayune 


Shreveport, Journal 
Shreveport, Times 
MAINE 
Portland, Evening Express 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Sun 
Cumberland, Evening Times 
Hagerstown, Herald & Mail 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Atteboro, Sun 
Boston, American & Advertiser 
Boston, Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Globe 
Boston, Post 
Boston, Evening Transcript 
Fitchburg, Sentinel 
Haverill, Gazette 
Lowell, Courier-Citizen & Evening 
Leader 
Lynn, Item 
New Bedford, Standard & Mercury 
North Adams, Transcript 
Salem, Evening News 
Taunton, Daily Gazette 
Worcester, Telegram & Gazette 
MICHIGAN ~ 
Adrian, Daily Telegram 
Alpena, News 
Battle Creek, Enquirer & News 
Detroit, Free Press 
Detroit, News 
Detroit, Times 
Ironwood, Daily Globe 
Jackson, Citizen-Patriot 
Pontiac, Daily Press 
Port Huron, Times-Herald 
Sault Ste. Marie, Evening News 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Herald 
Minneapolis, Journal 
Minneapolis, Tribune 
St. Paul, Dispatch & Pioneer Press 
Winona, Republican-Herald 
MIsSISSIPPI 
Biloxi & Gulfport, Herald 
Natchez, Democrat 
MIssoURI 
Hannibal, Courier-Post 
Joplin, Globe & News-Herald 
Kansas City, Star 
St. Joseph, News-Press 
St. Louis, Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Post-Dispatch 
MontTANA 
Anaconda, Standard 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Daily Star 
Lincoln, State Journal 
Norfolk, Daily News 
Omaha, World-Herald 
NEVADA 
Reno, Evening Gazette 
Reno, Nevada State Journal 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester, Union-Leader 
NEw JERSEY 
Asbury Park, Press 
Elizabeth, Journal 
Hackensack, Bergen Evening 
Record 
Millville, Republican 
Newark, Evening News 
Passaic, Daily Herald 
Passaic, Daily News 
Paterson, Press-Guardian 
Perth Amboy, Evening News 
Plainfield, Courier-News 
New York 
Albany, Knickerbocker Press & 
Evening News 
Albany, Times-Union 
Amsterdam, Recorder 
Auburn, Advertiser-Journal & 
Citizen 
Ballston Spa, Journal 
Batavia, Daily News 
Binghamton, Press & Leader 
Brooklyn, Daily Eagle 
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Buffalo, Evening News 
Corning, Evening Leader 
Cortland, Standard 
Elmira, Star-Gazette, Advértiser & 
Sunday Telegram 
Geneva, Daily Times 
Glens Falls, Post-Star 
Gloversville, Morning Herald 
Gloversville, Leader-Republican 
Herkimer, Evening Telegram 
Hornell, Tribune-Times 
Hudson, Star 
Ithaca, Journal News 
Jamestown, Journal 
Jamestown, Morning Post 
Kinston, Freeman 
Little Falls, Times 
Mt. Vernon, Daily Argus 
| Newburgh, Daily News 
New York, Herald Tribune | 
New York, Evening Post 
New York, Sun 
New York, Times 
New York, World 
Niagara Falls, Gazette 
Ogdensburg, Republican-Journal 
Olean, Herald 
Oneonta, Daily Star 
Plattsburg, Press 
Port Jervis, Union 
Poughkeepsie, Star & Enterprise 
Rochester, Democrat & Chronicle’ 
Rochester, Times-Union , 
| Rome, Sentinel 
Saratoga Springs, Saratogian 
Schenectady, Gazette 
Schenectady, Union-Star 
| Staten Island, Advance 
Syracuse, Herald 
Syracuse, Post-Standard 
Tarrytown, ‘News 
Troy, Record 
Troy, Times 
Utica, Observer-Dispatch 
Utica, Press 
Watertown, Times 
NortH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Citizen 
Greensboro, Daily News 
Raleigh, News & Observer 
Rocky Mount, Telegram 
Winston-Salem, Sentinel 
NortH DAKOTA 
Fargo, Forum & Tribune 
Grand Forks, Daily Herald 
OxIO 
Akron, Beacon Journal 
Cincinnati, Enquirer 
Cincinnati, Post 
Cincinnati, Times-Star ( 
Cleveland, News & Sunday News- 
Leader 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer 
Cleveland, Press | 
& Ohio State 


Columbus, Dispatch 
Journal 

Dayton, News 

Defiance, Crescent News 

Dover, Daily Reporter 

East Liverpool, Review-Tribune 

Marietta, Times 

Salem, News 

Springfield, News 

Warren, Tribune & Warren 
Chronicle 

Youngstown, Telegram 

Youngstown, Vindicator 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee, Daily Phoenix 

Muskogee, Times-Democrat 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoman & 

Times 

Tulsa, Tribune 

Tulsa, World 

OREGON 

Eugene, Morning Register 

Portland, Oregon Journal 
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wen APPEAL TO THE 
PEN PA. EXECUTIVES 


There Is a Seat Vacant at the Great Family 
Table of American Newspaper Publishers, 
A Voice Missing from the Accord! 


By CoLonEL ANDREW CHERNA, 
Publisher of “Szabadsag,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

It is like when, in the spirit of festivity the family gathers in momen- 
tous occasions, this yearly gathering of the all omnipotent and tremen- 
dously thriving American press in the annual conventions of the NPA: 

A long, long table of this mighty family of these true representatives 


of the very spiritual life of the nation is al set for very important delibera- 


tions about the further moulding and shaping of the destinies of the 
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country, and the table is all set to celebrate the grandness of the present, 


URGES PRESS AND 


also to jubilate the past. epochal ac- 
complishments as well. 

Yet in the fulness of the illustri- 
ous gathering, lively, dynamic, 
surging and creative as it is, some- 


thing is missing. There is a seat 


vacant at the great family table of 
the venerable profession of Ameri- 
can newspaper publishing, a voice 
missing from the far echoing ac- 
cord, recording the very heart 
throbs of this country. 


The first phase of a gigantic his- 
torical mission is accomplished. The 
grandeous work of making the 
American nation proper is done, 
and the great share due in the 
glory of this work to the American 
press is gladly admitted by a grate- 
ful nation, which pays lavishly with 
all the choice fruits of her great- 
ness. It is done in its major part, 
but it is far from being completed. 
One-sixth of our population is still 
not fully cemented into the main 
block of the whole and the foreign 


- language press of this country is 


still laboring im the fulfillment of 
the great mission of the American 
press. 

Who will remember the missing 
brother? Who will point to the 
vacant chair? Who will call for the 
missing voice in the fullness of the 
accord? Whoever he may be, he 
will be worthy to the traditions of 
the great pathfinders and he will be 
instrumental in completing the mis- 


sional work of the American press. 


By all means, consideration, jus- 
tice and fairness is due at last to the 
foreign language press of this coun- 
try, and by all means it is the “big 
brother,” the American press, which 
is honor-bound to render it. 


Joins Bidwell Co. 


C. G. Eckart is now on the San 
Francisco staff of the R. J. Bidwell 
Co., publishers’ representatives. 


Murray Joins Agency. 
Malachy Murray, for the last five 
years with Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
and previous to that with the New 
York Times, is now in the New 
York office of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


New Advertising Business, 
Sales by Advertising, Inc., a new 
advertising business, has been 
started at Los Angeles with W. C. 
Davis, formerly with the Los An- 
geles Express, as manager. 


HISTORIANS TO 
COMBINE. 


Newspaper Men Must 
Be Careful in Writing 


of History. 


A closer alliance between jour- 
nalism and historians is urged by 
Prof. Wallace Notestein of Cornell 
University in a symposium of views 
on the aims of history prepared for 
the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which is seeking an endow- 


ment of $1,000,000 for research. 


According to Prof. Notestein, 
there seems to be a much closer con- 
nection between the historical 


world and the journalistic worker 
in England than there is in this 
country. As an illustration of this, 
he said that a few weeks ago a 
New York newspaper had a long 
review in its literary column of a 
rather hurriedly got together book 


on witchcraft. 

“The newspaper gave wide notice 
to the statement that there had been 
thirty thousand witches hanged in 
England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century,” Prof. Notestein 
declared, “whereas any student of 
the history of that time would know 
that there probably were only two 
hundred hanged over a much longer 
period of time.” 

At the time he noticed this illu- 
stration of “how far away from his- 
tory our journalists are,’ Prof. 
Notestein stated that an English 
journal had immediately, in correc- 
tion of a statement made about a 
speech of Queen Elizabeth, come 
forth with the truth that the speech 
referred to had never been made. 

“The journalistic world in Eng- 
land, those who write the weeklies 
and even the daily papers,” he said, 
“seem to be more closely in touch 
with things that are being done by 
historians. One reason for this 
may be that the whole intellectual 
world is tied closer. A closer con- 
nection between historians and the 
public is needed in America.” 


Made Advertising Manager. 
The new advertising manager of 
the Fresno, Cal., Republican. is 
W. E. Tyler. 


Why he lost his job on “The Daily Blob,” 
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TO.THE MEMBERS OF THE A.N P. A. 


A message from the Theatrical Press Representatives of America, Inc. 

It seems the really natural thing for a body of press representatives 
to send greetings to the publishers of America’s newspaper. We are 
in daily touch with the press of the country, we are appreciative recipients 
of their courtesy and we are good customers in their advertising columns, 

With this greeting we submit a desire to be better known, not alone 
as individuals, but as an organization, such as has been successfully 
formed and one which functions for the highest standards of our profes- 
sion and we trust with greater satisfaction to editors and publishers with 
whom we are in contact with as representatives of the country’s amuse- 
ments. 

With this in view the attention of members of the A.N.P.A. is 
invited to the objects of our association. 


FIRST: To bring together in a professional and fraternal relation 
all those theatrical press representatives—both men and women—who are 
eligible for membership. 


SECOND: To foster a high standard for the conduct of the work of 
its members. 


THIRD: To maintain the strictest ethics and so uphold only those 
practices which are fair and honorable. ° 


FOURTH: To secure relief from unjust exactions. 

FIFTH: To encourage its members to merit the esteem and confi- 
dence of business associates by rendering faithful and efficient service at 
all times. 


SIXTH: To urge its members to gain and retain the unbounded 
respect of the press and the public alike by a conscientious regard for 
the facts in all advertising and reading material. 


SEVENTH: To help eradicate by close cooperation with whomso- 
ever may be concerned and all irregularities and evils which may be 
brought to its notice. 

To continue, for as press representatives for others it does not seem 
amiss that we should be press representatives for ourselves, this organ- 
ization now comprises nearly three hundred men and women located as 
well as travelling througout the nation. They are the couriers of the 
leading theatrical and amusement interests of the country. 

As members of this organization they are certified as men and women 
worthy of the profession they belong to and thus sent to you and your 
newspapers bearing the indorsement of an organization whose objects 
are as above stated. They are not simply agents looking for free space. 
They are agents fostering and always insisting on liberal display and 
paid for advertising. Their dealings with the editorial department are 
to the present only that copy which is informative, entertaining and 
available for the use of the dramatic editor. 

Agents who do not live up to our standard are disciplined. The 
organization stands back of those who do live up to them. We believe 
that the well trained and honest press representative is a necessary 
auxiliary to the press of the country and that the close association of 
the newspaper and the representative is of mutual value and helpfulness. 
Our organization is affiliated with the managers and producers through 
the International Theatrical Association. We take care of our sick and 
unemployed. We bury our dead and comfort and help the sorrowing. 

Thus briefly set forth we approach the publishers as a profession 
believing that our organization is and will continue to merit from the 
newspapers of the country recognition, respect and confidence. 


SSS 
LHE PATHETIC BALLAD OF THE CUB REPORTER 


He was a cub reporter and oh, what a cub was he, 

His head was bone, it is widely known, and here is his history. 
The boy was a flop on murders, on fires he was worse than that, 
On city hall he was worst of all, for the top of his dome was flat. 


He couldn’t write a prize fight, or cover a baseball game, 

And he’d gum the facts of the racing tracks and the story of their shame. 
But one thing the boy could write of, and write most amazing well; 

Of a bridge club tea in society his copy would ring the bell. 


They sent him to Jones’ wedding, when he married Miss McGee. 

“Now don’t fall dead,” said the city Ed, “but bring back a yarn to me.” 
He ’phoned in a little later, this cub with the head of bone, 

And he sadly said, “The Jones-McGee ceremony has been postponed. 


“For Jones, who was somewhat pickled, shot the old man through the head, 

Then he took the life of his promised wife, and the preacher, too, is dead. 

So, boss, there can be no story, as you can most plainly see, 

But I thought I’d call and explain it all so you wouldn’t raise Cain with 
me.” 


And that is the pitiful story of the cub with the head of bone, 

For the city Ed on the floor fell dead, by the side of his telephone; 

But the cub, in the years that followed, could never quite understand 
when he seemed just about 


to land. —Ohio State Journal. 


se nna oR ne ee 


AN. P. A. HISTORY 
SINCE START. 
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Manus, Philadelphia Record. 
Second vice-president, Melville E. 

Stone, Chicago News. 

Third vice-president, Herbert F. 

Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle. 
Fourth vice-president, John Hi. 

Haldeman, Louisville Courier- 

Journal. ; 

Fifth vice-president, W. J. Richards, 

Indianapolis News. 

Secretary, William H. Bearley, De-, 
troit News. 
Treasurer, Edward P. Call, Boston 

Herald. 

Little was done the first year un- 
til the first annual convention held 
in Rochester in 1887. ; 

At the Rochester meeting fifty- 
one publishers attended and by their 
open discussion of the problems, the 
success of their union was realized. 
The open road to: solution of much 
of the snarled legislation which had 
blocked their efforts at the para- 
mount in newspaper publishing was 
cut through. 


The following officers were 
elected: at ; 
President, William M. Singerly, 


Philadelphia Record. 
Vice-president, Colonel 

Clapp, Boston Journal. 
Secretary, William H. Brearley, De- 

troit News. 

Treasurer, William C, Bryant, 
Brooklyn Times. 

Executive committee: J. Ambrose 
Butler, Buffalo News; Die wale 
Richards, Indianapolis News; Ed- 
ward P. Call, Boston Herald; S. 
H. Kauffman, Washington Even- 
ing Star, and C. H. Jones, Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville. 
The success of that initial meeting 

paved the way for future meetings. 
New York was chosen as the best 
situated center for the convention, 
and the annual meetings have been 
held there since. The meeting regu- 
larly held in February was changed 
to coincide with the annual meeting 
of the Associated which was held 
at the Waldorf Astoria the last 
week in April. The two meetings 
have been held simultaneously ever 
since. 

From then on the work of the 
organization has increased manifold. 
Executive offices were opened in 
New York with district offices in 
the larger centers in each section of 
the country. Relations between ad- 
vertisers and the newspapers as well 
as commissions paid agencies for 
developing national advertising and 
placing this advertising with the 
press have been standardized. 

The vast amount of advertising 
missionary work grew into a sepa- 
rate department, and it was for this 
work the Bureau of Advertising 
was organized. This branch of the 
AN.P.A. is treated elsewhere in 
this issue of THe FourtH ESTATE. 

Labor, wages and conditions have 
been improved and the importance 
of the association in the general 
conduct of the American Press had 
been so manifest that all changes 
in policy of the press as a whole 
and a host of miniutae are constant- 
ly referred to the association for 
rejection or approval. 


WwW. W. 


1895-1898—C. 
1901-1904—-Charles H. Taylor, 
A. A 


S. 
1905-1907—S. 
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At the last annual meeting it was 


decided that the problems of the 
association had grown to such an 
extent that meetings should be held 
semi-annually. 
sociation met at Asheville, N. C., in 
the 
has 
problems discussed at that session. 


To this end the As- 


Constructive legislation 
realized from 


fall. 
already been 


The Association has taken up the 


cudgels for the publisher in many 
of the outstanding problems effect- 
ing the financial management of the 
country. The fight of the publish- 
ers against the increase in postal 
rates has been carried to the floor 
of Congress. 
ganization 
against the increase over a period 


of years. 


Officers of the or- 


have waged a fight 


The egress of radio advertising 


into the field of the publisher has 
been opposed by the association in 
every instance where it is a detri- 
ment to the publishers’ interests. 
Constructive resolutions adopted by 
the A.N.P.A. have regulated radio 
advertising to the best interests of 
the publisher. 


The roster of its members num- 


bers among it many of the leaders 
of the country, whose names will 
be imprinted on the sands of time 
where the tides can never erase 
them. 


Past PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 
The successive presidents and _ vice- 


presidents have been as follows: 
1889-1890—J. W. Scott, Chicago Herald, 


and C. H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 


1890-1891—J. W. Scott and S. H. Kauft- 


man, Washington Star. 


1891-1895—J. W. Scott and E. H. Woods, 


Boston Herald. 

: W. Knapp, St. Louis Re- 

public, and J. Ambrose Butler, Buffalo 
ews. 


1898-1901—S. H. Kauffman and Milton 


A. McRae, Cincinnati Post. 

: Jr, and 
McCormick, Chicago Record- 

Herald. 


1904-1905—Charles H. Taylor, Jr., and 


S. Rogers, Chicago Daily News. 


S. Rogers and W. 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 
1907-1909--Herman Ridder, New York 


Staats-Zeitung, and Medill McCormick, 


Chicago Tribune. 
1909-1911—-Herman Ridder and_ Bruce 
i Courier-Journal. 


Haldeman, Louisville 


1911-1912—-Bruce Haldeman and Herbert 


L. Bridgman, Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 
1912-1913—Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland 


Plain Dealer and Herbert L. Bridgman. 

1913-1914—Elbert H. Baker and Herbert 
L. Bridgman. 

1914-1915—Herbert L. Bridgman and 
Hopewell Rogers, Chicago Daily News. 

1915-1916—-Herbert LL. Bridgman and 
Hopewell Rogers. 

1916-1917--Hopewell 
Pp. Glass, Birmingham News. ; 

1917-1918—-Hopewell Rogers and Frank 
P. Glass. 

1918-1919--Frank P. Glass and T. R. 
McAneny, New York Times. 

1919-1920--Frank P. Glass and T. R. 
Williams, Pittsburg Press. 

1920-1921—T. R. Williams and Paul Pat- 
terson, Baltimore Sun. 

1921-1922—T. R. Williams and Paul Pat- 
terson, Baltimore Sun. 


Rogers and Frank 


1922-1923—-Paul Patterson and Si 
Thompson, Chicago Tribune. 
1923-1924—-S. E. Thomason and John 
Stewart Bryan, Richmond News- 
Leader. 


1925-1926--S. E. Thomason and John 


Stewart Bryan. 


Messler Joins Agency. 

John J. Messler, formerly assis- 
tant advertising :manager of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of San Francisco, has joined the 
copy department of Emil Brisacher 
& Staff, advertising agency of San 
Francisco. 


AD BUREAU MADE 
GIANT STRIDES! 
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Portland, Oregonian 
Portland, Telegram 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown, Morning Call 


Allentown, Chronicle & News 


Altoona, Mirror 
Ashland, Daily News 


Beaver, Daily Times 
Beaver Falls, Tribune 


Carbondale, Evening Leader 
Chester, Times 
Connellsville, Daily Courier 


Easton, Express 
Erie, Times 
Harrisburg, Telegraph 
Johnstown, Tribune 
Kittanning, Simpson’s Daily 
Leader-Times 
Lancaster, Intelligencer & News 
Journal 
McKeesport, Daily News 
Meadville, Tribune-Republican 
Mount Carmel, Daily Item 
Norristown, Times Herald 
Oil City, Derrick 
Philadelphia, Gazette-Times & 
Chronicle-Telegraph 
Pittsburgh, Press 
Pottstown, News 
Scranton, Times 
Sunbury, Daily Item 
Washington, Reporter-Observer 
Williamsport, Sun 
York, Dispatch 
York, Gazette & Daily 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila, Daily Bulletin 
RuopE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News 
Pawtucket, Evening Times 
Providence, Journal & Evening 
Bulletin 
Providence, Tribune 
Westerly, Sun 
Woonsocket, Call & Reporter 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga, News 
Chattanooga, Times 
Memphis, Commercial-Appeal 
Nashville, Banner 
TEXAS 
Abilene, Reporter 
Beaumont, Enterprise & Journal 
Corsicana, Daily Sun and Semi- 
Weekly Light 
Dallas, News & Journal 
El Paso, Morning Times 
Forth Worth, Record 
Fort Worth, Star-Telegram 
Galveston, News 
Galveston, Tribune 
Houston, Chronicle 
Houston, Post-Dispatch 
San Antonio, Express & Evening 
News 
Wichita Falls, Times 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Desert News 
Salt Lake City, Telegram 
Salt Lake City, Tribune 
VERMONT 
Barre, Daily Times 
Battleboro, Reformer 
Burlington, Free Press 
Rutland, Herald 
St. Johnsbury, Caledonian-Record 
VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge, Daily Review . 
Lynchburg, News & Advance 
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Richmond, News-Leader i 
Roanoke, Times & World-News 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham, Herald & Reveille é 
Seattle, Post-Intelligencer 'h 


Seattle, Times . 
Spokane, Spokesman-Review | 
Tacoma, Ledger & News-Tribune _ 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston, Gazette 
Clarksburg, Telegram 
Fairmount, West Virginian 
Martinsburg, Journal 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit, Daily News 
Janesville, Gazette 
Kenosha, Evening News E 
La Crosse, Tribune & Leader Press: 
Marinette, Eagle-Star 
Madison, Wisconsin State Journal 
Milwaukee, Sentinel 
Monroe, Evening Times 
Superior, Telegram | 
CANADA . 
Brantford, Ont., Expositor 4 
Calgary, Albta., Herald ‘ 
Edmonton, Albta., Herald i 
Glace Bay, N. S., Gazette 
Guelph, Ont., Mercury 
Hamilton, Ont., Spectator ! 
Kingston, Ont., British Whig + 
Medicine Hat, Albta., News 
Montreal, Que., Star B | 
St. Katherines, Ont., Standard 
St. John, N. B., Telegraph-Journal 
& Evening Times-Star 5. 
Toronto, Ont., Star | 
Toronto, Ont., Evening Telegram 
Vancouver, B. C., Daily Province 
Vancouver, B. C., Sun 
Victoria, B. C., Colonist 3 
Victoria, B. C., Times . 
Winnipeg, Man., Free Press ot 


bani alee. la 


American Motorist Portrayed by 
Irvin Cobb. i 
In Much Obliged, a_ little book | 
published by the B. F. Goodrich | 
Rubber Co., Irvin Cobb, famous au-_ 
thor who was formeriy a noted | 
newspaper man, with characteristic. 
vividness pens a frankly critical por- | 
trait of the American behind the 
wheel and, incidentally, revives an | 
old-art. For Much Obliged is more 
properly a pamphlet than a book, 
and as such will probably have a. 
greater value in these days when 
pamphlets are rare but books com-_ 
mon. 4 
What Mr. Cobb has to say about) 
the American motorist no motorist 
will want to miss. With deft, sure) 
strokes he sketches a picture of the 
motorist complex—“maybe there is 
a certain something in the mere act. 
of having dominion over the har-| 
nessed powers of a great, docile 
mechanism, in the bare thought of| 
being the master of time and dis- 
tance, which makes the typical au- 
tomobilist inconsiderate and ungra- 
cious; which makes him a despot 
and a tyrant and an autocrat, dis-| 
puting with other autocrats for what| 
properly belong to neither of them.” 
But in ending he offers a solu 
tion—“The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, which is circulating this 
little book, has worked out wheal 
think is an admirable set of rul 
for motorists, calling it quite appro: 
priately, ‘The Silvertown Courtes} 
Code.’ I heartily endorse this code 
_..2—Irvin S.. Cobb. The Tit 
book is illustrated throughout 6 
Tony Sarg of Cartoon and Mario 
nette fame. q 


' 
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VISITING NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES 
: THEIR NEW YORK ADDRESSES 


AND 


fie Name of Newspaper Representative _. New York Address 
eemotien (Mich.), Telegram................. Stuart H. Perry......... Waldorf-Astoria ° 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal........ Mere.d tes Johns Si Knights sites « Biltmore Hotel 
7 TH. Batty .c.ccceacsss Astor Hotel 
_ Akron (Ohio) Times-Press.......... +++.+. Allied Newspapers, Inc.. 250 Park Ave. 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union.......:...... J. D. Sullivan,......... Knickerbocker Hotel 


c/o J. M. Branham Co. 


Albany (N. Y.) News and Lynn J. Arnold......... 342 Madison Ave. 


BPMMEROPDOCKEP PYCES. .. hace cesses sccccee es Arthur D. Hecox........ Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call............. Royal W. Weiler....... . Waldorf-Astoria 
; Clarence J. Smith....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Peter W. Leisenring..... Knickerbocker Hotel 
| Alliance (Ohio) Review........../......... Paul C, Siddall..... .... Empire Hotel 
Wamenoona (Pa.) Tribuno..............ccc00. Theodore Arter, Jr....... Empire Hotel 
fn: Herbert D. Brauff....... Waldorf-Astoria 
meenoona, (Pa.) Mirror.............0ccceecs De Ne Slop? vee e . Waldorf-Astoria 
H. LL. . Johnston...... ae dead Ae i 
E.G. Pearee. ody... +...-. Commodore Hote 
' Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder........... --Gardiner Kline......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Wamenmonia (Conn.) Sentinel...............66. H. F. Emerson....... ... Waldorf-Astoria 
L. L. Desaulniers....... McAlpin Hotel 
Asbury Park (N. SI VMIRESPND Sie al ciur5) ausialesaveteteve L. Lyle Kinmonth....... Waldorf-Astoria 
iMeoville —(N. ©.) Citizens. ..... ccc cceess Charles A. Webb....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Peerowalion (NS. SMEG 8 ooo. s ctcrecce oe ee BD By Hiigel: oo ae a en Waldorf-Astoria 
Ashtabula (Ohio) Star-Beacon........ oni Ge A. “Rowleys.calsae .... Waldorf-Astoria 
Athens (Ohio) MeSsenger................, F. W. Bush......:..... McAlpin Hotel 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution..............., Clark Howell, Sr........ Ambassador Hotel 
5 Clark Howell, Jr.... Ambassador Hotel 
Atlanta (Ga.), Journal....:............... John §. Cohen.......... Roosevelt Hotel 
ee - Charles D. Atkinson,... Roosevelt Hotel 
Aflatitie City (N. J.) Press-Union......... Albert) Ja, Weyl age coe Waldorf-Astoria 
Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Tribune..............] J. Frank McDormand, Jr. Pennsylvania Hotel 
mmpepporo! (Mass) Sun... ... 0... cc ccc ces @) Cx Cain, Ir sean. Cadillac Hotel 
| Aneusin (Ga.) Herald...........0......., ppb nad! 2) Empire Hotel 
: ames C. Harrison,..... Empire Hotel 
| Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser-Journal........ Victor J. Callanan...... Waldorf-Astoria 
| Baltimore (Md.) News............ Heeb ry ih John E. Cullen.......... ie A A oe fe 
88th St.-Madison Ave. 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun..........., ahefolctale}avare Paul. Patterson... oc Biltmore Hotel 
: ae et picndelt. ..... Biltmore Hctel 
| Sesaewe- “CV t.) Titties, .......... ..F. E. Langley..... gene Pattiniciie “Hotel 
_ Batavia (N. Y.) News..... BE ects esseeeee &. S. Griswold. s.)..... c/o McKinney & Sons 
; . 44th Street 
Bath (Me.) Daily Times.................. Harry C. Webber........ Be. Tease Hotel 
Baton-Rouge (La,) Stats-Times & 
Morning Advocate,........ seceeseeeees.. Charles P. Manship..... Roosevelt Hotel 
Bete Crack Gitish.) acuires & i z Mpanbhip. «0... Roosevelt Hotel 
wttle € (Mich. rer CWAS. true du), DET ies oe sees y - 
Bayonns (N. J.) Times............. | MM Lazarus. 2.110. hovone Ny 
; AM azaris tonne ae PEN: de 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise-Journal........J. L. Mapes.......... a Astor  Hotal ; 
‘Beaver Falls: (Pa.) Tribune...............! James H. March....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Beloit’ (Wis.) News................ be sane B. F. ee ... Commodore Hotel 
Bethiehem: (Pa.) Globe-Times.............. 5. M._ Liteh 112120777! Masons. Hotel 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal....../1'2°°''"""" ya By geceeet Deena - 15 East 40th St. 
aes us AEROWS isle 15 East 40th St. 
Billings’ (Mont.) Gazette,................. Pee King & 270 Madison Ave. 
; RUdGEH 2 La)Ses cakes 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press & Leader....... Re) Be BenhettsS. oa.c.ce Astor Hotel 
Ri F. W. Spaulding....... Astor Hotel 
Birmingham (Ala.) New¥.................. Victor WE tansons 2.0.1) Plaza Hotel 
Bisbee (Ariz.) Review... .... 1010012007 "" Gy E. Dovleor ce washes 99 John Street 
Bloomington (ah BiMtin ss... csc. so -W. Kee Maxwell......!! st, James Hotel 
loomi: ll.) Pantagraph.............¢ G. Marauis...... ..-» Knickerbocker Hotel 


; pete Davis Merwin.. 
Boston (Mass. ) American & Advertiser...Tom J. Sinnott 


-(Mass.) Christian Science Monitor... Willis J. Abbot 

Norman 8S. Rose. 
s Charles E. Jarvis.. 
Sees eseccecs seeees+-+ Charles H. 


-- Vanderbilt Hotel 

Astor Hotel 

Lotos Club | 

. Murray Hill Hotel 

.. Waldorf-Astoria 

AaVlOr veces c/o American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


Boston (Masé.) Post. 270 Madison Ave. 


| pe ee ocec eee se As H.. Marchant...;.... McAlpin Hotel 
~ Boston (Mass.) ‘Transcript..... GOstiEd Seeere Wilton. Fg pogera siden Plaza Hotel 
Masti es, kg, ata fee CIMUS S. ectacles Plaza Hotel 
| Bradford (Pa.) Star & Record RP. Hingood, : Biltmore : 
| radlf ur ce ~Record......... egaR. P, vin a-eis tretoicte tmore Hotel 
‘Bridgeport (Conn.) ‘Herald................ ae Howell......... Astor Hotel 
: t2 rye 0 arton....... -»...- Astor Hotel 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram-Post......... Edward Flicker........, Commodore Hotel 
ridgeport (Conn.} Times................. Kendall B. Cressey..... .¢/o Benjamin & Kentnor, 


2 West 45th St. 


(Ones Rando necisc estes: Charles J. Harkrader... Empire Hotel 
} Brockrilte. (Ont.) Recorder-Times.... 1.1... Rt, Hon. G. P. Graham. Vanderbilt Hotel 
rooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union... _- ..--R, F. R. Huntsman..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
, -Theodore O. Bosshard... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Star........ Ae “+ WJ. Camere, Jr....... Vanderbilt Hote! 
: “ue Cliffor: WITAY... 0635. - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Expreas.................. Burrows piptthows.-.-.-. Waldorf-Astoria 
"Buffalo (N ¥.) News ee Wtler etic anie ao Yale Club... 
| - Y.) News...... trrevesssecess. Joseph F, Melia........ McAlpin. Hotel 
) Bilffalo (N. ¥.) ‘"imes,|220220°00 005707 Norman B. Mack........ Plazd- Hotel 
PRP, Wy Metz. o 5... sie Yale Club 
ee VAMOS) < erieents * 
: : gaan OODCKS Ene mene 
Burlington Tae FIGWR MYO. os cs.caccccc ses se Jonh EC VAUe. soars Astor Hotel 
ze (MG) BANG 6: cs5.- 000s. 5000s P. Watson Web........ Pennsylvania Hotel 


Camden (N. J.) Courier & Post Telegram..J. David Stern... 


Walter L, Tushingham’ | aoe. Hotel 
r er lL, Tushingham.. Astor Hotel 
Cane Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast, 
Missourian tetrteepeeeeeseesseesseeeeees Fred Naoter.......... pe Bee 
Shas George Naeter........... revoo ote) 
Carbondale (Pa.)- Teader....... SO SPCC OUR : tie 2S A eae Commodore Hotel 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald...... ea ale Le C. Priddens ee 270 Madison Ave. 
ris orks Hui J... Prodder ss von 270 Madison Aye. 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette............... Robert L. Smith. 2.777" Astor Hotel th 
Mar Me fee. seperate OME teratrace WAloin He 
Fleston (W. Va.) Mail.......... Rete Set By alton. «Iti aceite peal 
On (SO.) Post. vs. (i. 0.6... sient © By vating seas Knickerbocker Hotel 
| Giarintte (N. .C.) News. . SO Bimini dtolaletsocecals «et W. C. Dowd...... aie Astor Hotel 
| Chattanooga (Tenn) News..... Reecayiis ce Walter C. Johnson... 2°. Astor Hotel 
Fo: ea ig pe aee te Williams...... 
ei it ‘ : epresenting S.N.P.A.) Waldorf-Astoria 
A Or Charles R. Long........ Waldorf-Astoria 
; Frank C. Wallace....... Roosevelt Hotel 
Chicago (Tll.) Journal........... Seiseattt eee" W. Frank ‘Dunn...... ... Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago (Il.) Tribune... . 17! Peer cracicie stots Col. R. R. McCormick... Waldorf-Astoria 
} j S.. Ey Thomason..hi4 nce Waldorf-Astoria 
H.W. “Parsons. cic een Waldorf-Astoria 
t A. W. ©rawford...is 2% a Waldorf-Astoria 
| Bi. M. Scat by in, eee Waldorf-Astoria 
| é W.. ¥... Whalen... : .... Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial ‘Tribune..... Harry W. Brown....... . Waidorf-Astorig 


Cineinnati (Ohio) Post.................... Frank W. Rostock...... Roosevelt Hotel 


Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent............ IW. Guya Tetrick, 2. s..%5 Knickerbocker Hotel 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Register............... G. MOLL Ki See leveieieierets Martinique Hotel 

Misa G. br Clark, ;..02. 

Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address 

Clarksville (Tenn.) MLeaf-Chronicle........ ME BORGER... vccceeae Astor Hotel 
Clearfleld (Pa.) Progress........... Ba cen G. A. Stewart... . Ansonia Hotel 
Clearwater (Bla,)) Sun... oie ss sane oslo J. R. Brumby.... . Empire Hotel 
Cleveland (Ohio) Nows.......iscesseeccess George F. Moran . Roosevelt Hotel 
Clintons Olas) eeruld)s..) 56 oosic st cchneee tients L. M. Michelsen. . . Biltmore Hotel 
Coatesville. (Bas) Resord.o6/.. 2235s eee ten C. -H. Heintzelman, . . 427 Lexington Ave, 
Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal...:............ ERA Se Powell tise 5 < . Waldorf-Astoria 
Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette-Telegraph. T. Newels .. Biltmore Hotel 

C. C. Hamlin .. Biltmore Hotel 
Columbia (S. ©.) Record.....:..:is.e8se00 R. Charlton Wright..... Vanderbilt Hotel 
Columbia (S. C.) State.... IF. C. Whithers .... Astor Hotel 


Columbus (Neb.) Telegram I store 
Concord (N. C.) Tribune...... Bi Re ee Empire Hotel 
Gorning) (Ne -¥a)) Deader’. o..5 cies stenegee Williany ap ae Eleteroataw McAlpin Hotel 
NOS ESOOAE . r 
Cortland CNS Yaw Standards). .4255 E dw. Mie 
Cumberland (Md.) Times........... Parict aR AS HLGANS eo ci McAlpin Hotel 
- - B. Dealey...... Roosevelt Hotel 
ITOK PY UINGWS Scala 'srereiaicce orate vin ora eratet eae «e... Roosevel 
Delton y (Pex, Pane taro Hee Roosevelt Bout 
Dallas) (Tex: Times-Herald ..... 2.00% sisi as : OOGD Esycrrdhatc Waldorf-Astoria 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News...........- uf ihe Ri inieyeie-srea 6 ee Lhe 
Davenport Als.) TMs. ki eeiiwes cude 5 OP OU cieiace etd) 6 -... Astor Ho 
Philip .D. Adler. ou..... Astor Hotel 
Danville (Va.) Register & Bee............ a * Mrs, R. D. James, Wala 
at Mis" lel ds\e, aleve islets e sisie.6 a e 
Dayton (Ohio) Herald-Journal............. E. G. Burkham,..,...., Astor Hotel 
Dwight Young.......,.. Astor Hotel 
Delmar Hughes.......... Astor sae 
Denver (Colo.) Post Ralph M. meee E Waldorf Aeporid 
Denton (Tex. ) Record-Chronicle............ Le G. me aaa Waldorf-Astoria 
Des Moines (la. ) Capital oo o5 2... ta ciwedes WH Ay MAW OrIS es Roosevelt Hotél 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune......-- john Cowles...... Plaza Hotel 
Detroit (Mich.) News ah Seer ag Bae 
SEED EGU sth.c cralczets, 6 arccare la esters ree eee aa 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune............. J. E. Rockall Ue Ek ay: 1457 Broadway cai 
Dubuque (Ia.) Telegraph-Herald.......... fil. AW. Atiiaabawale cone ae a eorn ee bette 
" Wine tult Alin bara stareletencheraince < ser re. 
East Liverpool (Ohio) Review-Tribune..... a, So “Brushns.. eine. Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis H. Brush........ Pee eee 
Roy D._Moore.......... YVaiGort- Astoria 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal.............. George B. David........ 110 E. 42nd St. 
Hastony (Pas) Pe prese wisi tins ck wos a cic ee alee u - McGrath CALE Rei rs 
- L. Stackhouse.;...:.. “ 
Easton (Pa.) Free Press...... -John W. Mann......,... Empire Hotel 
Edmonton (Alta.) Journal.. .-- John M, Imrie:......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News................ D. A. McKenzie ae ee ieee fee 
ae UPON AS As leles Sic cs = 4 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Timeés............... Herbert Krancer......,, 395 Riverside: Drive 


* Astor Hotel 


Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette-Advertiser... Frank E. Tripp......... ‘Astor: Hotel 


Py OT Ee Roosevelt Hotel 
EE Ea Era oy oy cs BILLED otaterarete fel eles ate’ (als /nis'e a) atotenee aqne 7 Mead. Sr ae Roosevelt Hotel 
Elizabeth. (N. J.) Journal................. Fred. Crane..,......,,_ Elizabeth, i: 7 
Elmer E, Stanion...... hzabeth. NN: <: 
George W.. Swift........ Po are 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier-Journal.......... ATS vee Weliticgs wc Seo nny ASCOT igs tral 
Fall River (Mass.) Globe...... dabhaaamnmee Henry F. Nickerson... picoe ty Geitral 
Fred J. Tangney........ ; 
Wargo cCN7 Di) Orvis.) se nc.8'ts as 25 epieeter N. B. Bite ts ‘*** Plaza Hotel 
Norman D. Black, ...... Elaza Hotel. 4 
Findlay (Ohio) Courier Republican....... --Llovd N.. Heminger..... Knickerbocker Hots! 
Ft. Scott (Kan.) Tribune-Monitor......... George W. Marble... | McAlpin Hotel 
Ft. Smith (Ark.) Record-Southwest ‘ 
CAMer i car Cae a oie bone aos Ui rela date J S. Parks Commodore Hotel 


Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram & 


Recerd-=Telégram io. 5.c). 00. .cascweessvce A. G. Carter Roosevelt | Hotel 
James M. North, Jr...., Astor Hotel 
B. N. Honea Astor Hotel 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald............... Wayne W._ Bleakley Waisort Searte ‘tok 
Jameg B. Borland,..... C&#dHlag Yates Hoe 
George A. Wahey.ace a. Knickerbocker Hotel 
Freeport (N. Y.) Review.............0s0.- Spitters Ba Bistes 6.0.0; Sete en Re 
Jolin M. Mears....-.02°° Rockville phe . x. 
Galveston (Tex.) NewS...........sceecee0. Louis G. Elbert....1.77: efeA Due Bote 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune................. The Shydersse.. vans sas Ban tl 
Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette......... - James W. Atkins....... recur Hotel 
Geneva (N. ¥.) Times --G, B. Williams....... 7! pre i Te yee 
W, A. Gracey....,..,.., 44th. Strept,. Hotek 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Herald............. --. Emmett H. Cullings,.__ ‘Waldorf-Astoria 
Flora M. Cullings...._. Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloversville (N, Y.) Leader-Republican...F. L. Rogers.......” Waldorf-Astoria 
EH Mite ee Waldbrt-Astarss 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald............. A. H. Vandenberg...___ Biltmore Hotel 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press.............. Edmund W. Booth...._- Plaza Hotel 
Greehvitie’ (‘§) C.) (Newkc) 3..).<2 |b ene. Bere Ap PCatia oa ioe! Oe a Empire Hotel 
MES ONE BCSCe. se eek h Empire, Hotel 
Greenwood (S. C.) Index-Journal......... G. W. Gardner; Jr..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Greensburg (Pa.) Morning Review- RARE 
Tribune ....... Aas ee al BE. Arthur Sweeny....,, Knickerbocker Hote 
Robert B. Herbert....._. Knickerbocker Hote 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail............ S30. Philtips. 0.2.0 WY aes esters 
Wm. P. Lane, Jr.. Waldorf-Astoria 
Lewis T. Byron..../ 1) "* Waldorf-Astoria 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator........ etshemenee Re POCOE Mer th, he eon. Eiapae 
James R. Allan......... Ciepacts) avers 
Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post....... Ais E. L, Sparks....... 1.22. et ae 
HanoversiCE An) Stik ts df cieaat cvs doses seine Hugh B. Hostetter... __ eeeiee io 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News............ Richard M. H. Wharton, 11824 Hotel 
Homer BH. Mover........ oem Nese acl 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph........... .... A. R. Michener........: Astor Hotel 
E. J. Stackpole, Jr. Astor Hotel 
Harry A. Bry.7,0001, Astor Hotel 
Hartford) (Comn-)) mes: 2... cen.. ake cone Jas. M. Linton,..,.____ Astor nore tel 
Maverhill (Mass.) Gazette..............0.. Robert L. Wright... 11. ; cee eee ipa ‘i 
Hazelton (Pa.) Speaker...:.. A orleetranot sor J. R. Dershuck.... ‘ ak +A i. 
Hazelton (Pa,) Standard-Sentinel.......... Henry Walser..... é si ee lt 7 ; 1 
High Point (N. ©.) Enterprise............ J. P. Rowley _ Roosevelt store 
H. A. Cecil . 
Hudson (Mass) (Suni. i. .kl. <0. va ceenc Dustin Lucier... . Martinique Hotel 
PEUCBON CN Wave): UStarirasa i «cha hema sem Emory C. Van . Knickerbocker Hotel 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser paca Se DONG Rs Se ares Vanderbilt Hotel 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times..... caleisjepraioeiee . Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Pierce. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News & Herald WWiceY SUMLOTRAN, (4). 305: inbs St. James Hotel 
G.. Ly Nicholson....;.... St. James Hotel 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News.................. Warren C. Fairbanks.... 
: Hilton U. Brown......, Astor Hotel 
Indianapolis (Ind:) Stars soe <osi0biewetanlice B. F. Lawrence......... Plaza Hotel 
James A, Stuart........ Vanderbilt Hotel 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal-News............. Joho We Bakers... . ..:.00 St. James Hotel 


Jackson (Miss.) Sun..... Bad nee eae... Mrederick Sullens....... St. James Hotel 
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Visiting Newspaper Executives and Their Addresses—Cont’d 


Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address New London (Conn.) Day...-+-csseeseess .Theodore Bodenwein..... Knickerbocker Hotei 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun....csccscceseccederss OC. HB, Pigford......- ... St. James Hotel Orvin Andrews....-. Knickerbocker Hotel 
Albert A. Stone......... St. James Hotel New Orleans (La.) Item-Tribune..........James M. Thompson. Vanderbilt Hotel 
‘. /o Benjamin Kentmore Co. A. G. Newmyer...... Vanderbilt Hotel 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Union..........E, 8S. Elliott... 
Jamaica (L, I.) Press...... ore. See boniamin Marvin 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal..........++-+++ Frederick P. Hall 


Waldorf-Astoria 
., 238 William St., N. Y. 


+. 1834 Broadway 


New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune. .....-L- K. Nicholson.. 
New York American. ......eeseeeeeeeseeeeUah E. Murray. 


Knickerbocker Hotel 
. Knickerbocker Hotel 


ae ee eS 


Henri M. Hall..... ¢ i 
Name of Newspaper © Representative New York Address New York Herald Tribune......ccceereess Howard Davis... AD 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Chronicle & ; Porter Caruthers.......- 
StagPsNOWB) sc fuciec 4 su 0.0 edeieemaee'ee see ORODD Zorma....- ..sees Frost, Landis & Kohn, 350 Al H Barossevth aise 
Park . Ave, New York Journal of Commerce........++++Mason Peters.........-- 32 Broadway 


Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post...........W. [Laurence Dickey.... Roosevelt Hotel 


Marion B. Sharp.... New York Daily NewS.......e-secceeereessRoy C. Holliss.......... 25 Park Place 


John W. Barnhart...... 25 Park Place 


ant 


Ralph Ellis....... oe - Roosevelt’ Hotel 
Kansas City (Mo.) Kansan...........+-++> W. A, Bailey.......---+ Waldorf-Astoria New York Daily News Record..........---E. W. Fairchild.......- 
Kansas City. (Mo.) Star..ccccsccnccscsees A, )W- Creel paca wescee 15 Bast 4@th St. Melbourne Smith........ ; 
espe Cwis-) News.....+- pitineeiiciname et keen 9s ingsley. ee seee ete Hotel Edward Doorly........- ; ( 
gsport (Tenn.) Times....... ia letacaia ..e.. Thomas ‘ ratt.....-. Astor Hotel Raleigh T. Curtis.....-. | 
Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman.........+++-+-- Jay _E, Klock.......-... Waldorf-Astoria New York Evening Post....---++:++++++** She C. Martlacte avtee se Vesey St. F 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal.........- ‘*' 1!) Pred. T. Bonham....... Knickerbocker Hotel Charles C. Lane.....--- aot eee. St. | 
T. J. Simmons.......-- Knickerbocker Hotel Naw Work SiUles.s<.nesessnecsiet too oes ‘William T. Dewart...... Broadway q 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel.....es+-eeeeee+ ME, & Mrs. Wiley L. New York World....-ssecsccssrerrere red. ¥. Bresnahan.......- t 
j OTZAN . vweceaw ces -.- Waldorf-Astoria Walter J. Merrill......- € 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribuna.......seceeeeeeee- John Arthur Kautz..... - Astor Hotel Ralph. Pulitzer.....:..+- & 
Laconia (N. H.) Citizen...... Puaaenais ‘tii Hdward J. Gallagher.... Martinique Hotel New York World...sscccceeseeeececeeeeesS, M, Willlams.....-.-- ed 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier......- **" Henry W. Marshall,.... McAlpin Hotel H B. Swope.......+-+- a 
Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger........- pe Been ao ha Earl Mullen........---- Waldorf-Astoria Niagra Falls (N. ¥.) Gazette....-+++e++°-A, C, Deuel....+-..2+++ Roosevelt Hotel 
ee a Sam H. Farabee........ Waldorf-Astoria a Le Maddever......--- Rovere oe : 4 
caster a. ntelligencer -Digpatch....s-seer+'S. L. Slover.....--++e aldorf-Astorla al 
News-Jourmal .......eeeeeccccsscees tetenr us ae eae devcsiee Valo ih 2 weet ae “e Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Disp . Ss. Bite Pies rive tel P| 
. F. Steinman....... +» Yale Club, est 5ist St. “Herald.....---+-++-Henry D. Bradley...... roadway | 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune.........- ee a ion .. Knickerbocker Hotel Norriston (Pa.) ‘Times a John: C. Dye... cscwcuss nee ore vet - 
eorge <A. ellen......+ Knickerbocker Hotel ; -Herald.....-+----R. C. Snyder........-.- lommodore e i} 
Lawrence (Mass.) Tel ae 5 es Knickerbocker aotel pekland (Cal) Tribune. oan, _ BUR ue J. R mnowiend ie tel sf 7 ! 
. egram..... HOON BECIOS . S) Pouzmer...<- HosOreced Bf . = ee , aie aaa erbocker Ho’ er e/o | 
Lebanon (Pa.) NewS......ssesceererees ... John K R,_Schropp. aoe He aia e Ogdensburg (N. ¥.) Republican-Journa ees ue S. E. D3. Randall, 341 Fifth. | 
Henry L. ilder.....-. McAlpin Hotel sececccescees AVG, a) 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald......: Ae Berge Desha Breckinridge..... Princeton Club . | 
Lewiston (Me.) Sun & Journa: ..L. B, Costello......- «++ Pennsylvania Hotel OlMahoma City (Okla.) Daily Oklahoman fx Gaylord.......... x 
Lima (Ohio). News....... es W. J. Galvin. :.. 2... ++ St. James Hotel ad Si ecient ee naan ae ES i 
Lincoln (Ill.) Courier.......seesesseseeees Mrs. Allyne V. Car- c/o Carpenter Co., 5th Olean (N. Y.) BOOTY CG ia 2 M. G. Fitzpatrick.......c/o Geo. B. David Ce., 1i¢—— 
ONtON svc sei ee ei on r i 42nd St. a 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star.........- adel anes EE. Lawrence..... x eee one Wake : N E. KE. Wolcott.......... 366 Frith. cyenae a 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. soseMred Seacrests.../0< ut +. c/o John M, Branham Co. Omaha City (Nebr.) News..----+++++++**-J. H. Johnston.......... 366 Fifth Avenue | 
Little Falls (N. Y.) Times..:........ John Crowley........+0 Elks’ Club 3 H. K._ Black..........- New Forrest Hotel “4 | 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Democrat.... Elmer E. Clarke........ Astor Hotel — Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel. ...- secoeeseseeee*Miss Marian H. Smith.. St. James Hotel |] 
London (Ont.) Free-Press.......s++-++e+++C, THOMAS.....++--es -». Apartment I K, 867 West Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern...--- cee ound.) Hardy 2 ai oo Mantiniagemetotel a 
181 St. Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times....---- --E, M. Waterbury........ Knickerhocker . Hotel | 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star........... Leroy L. Smith...... otic Ottawa (Ont.) Journal....-- hises senereiaeres a: te pea sesete ia noe | 
: . h ‘er 5 chae owell.....--. . Astor Hote it 
Loe Angeles (Cal.) Express.......++.e+- af PRE Nate ari i 45,5, Ambassador Hotel Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier....-- seeeeeeesJames F. Powell. . Astor Hotel Bo 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald..... sjaeietotesate .-. Dr. Frank F. Barham... Waldorf-Astoria Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger.. +++-Orey Woodson. c/o Benjamin Kentnor Co.. | 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times...:......+s+s+. Harry Chandler........+ Plaza Hotel Palm Beach (Fla.) Times...-- ---F. P. Fildes... . Vanderbilt Hotel | 
Norman Chandler......+ Plaza Hotel Parkersburg (W. Va.) New8..-.-+--+++-++-Edw. McGrail.......... ‘Roosevelt Hotel or Devine | 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal & Times.. manuel Levi........- ’* Waldorf-Astoria reo Quoid Co., 103 Park 
H. W. Stodghill.......- Waldorf-Astoria ve. | 
IN sie iby iemoeacenness Astor Hotel Parsons (Kans.) Sun......-+++: oheepe clase Clyde M. Teeds....--. Belmont Hotel | 
Uplate Se idl Gn oe Ss ne pace eee Wee Wo SbOUiereCintviem. . Alamac Hotel Passaic (N. J.) Herald....-s++esseereete* RawardiEenceniaieien : i] 
owe ass. ourier-Citizen - al 
Evening Leader.......++- sescccescsseoees William G. Spence..... - Roosevelt Hotel Passaic (N. J.) News..-.++-+++ Uae none any age te dee eae - | 
S. Foster Whipple...... Knickerhocker Hotel G. M. Hartt............ W idortt Asta th | 
Arthur N. Staekpole.... Knivkerbocker Hotel Paterson (N. J.) News..--+-essserserree” H. B. Haines... aldo: ra -! 
Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Telegram....-.--- B. S. Pouzzner.......-+- St. James Hotel J. C. Levine ene ee © | 
Lynchburg (Va.) News......- pe teeerae cers Powell Glass........+- +» Waldurf-Astoria Paterson (N. J.) Press- Guardian....--+--- Wun Bryantiecaceeees waldort P ot 
Lynn (Mass.) Item...........++++++++e+++ Charles H. Hastings...- Commodore Hotel Philadelphia (Pa.) Record...,.-+++++++++* Rana a Gio STE Val lorf-Astoria te 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News....+-:+-.++-+ W. E. Buckingham.... Ansonia Hotel : William H. H. Neville-. Weylin _ Hotel. ‘a 
McKeesport (Pa.) News.......--: shseeneenUesse B. LONE. c. valena= Knickerbocker Hotel Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial.....-+ “3° GordoneN: Ere eville.. Weylin Hotel iL 
Tae Cn oer ovale : erat tenaae Ublprare iol WVic ais Pavan edslavsloupeloir ‘Astor Hotel Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Times... ee eee “Urban riheaas Wl St a 
adison 18. ate Journal.....---++++-- I! Us (Seargsn.. cis centvierens AR i .) Cr iele-Telegraph....-- 7 re “i 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times.........++- William “Te Evjue....+es ee vara otal Sean (Pa) Post & ‘Sun, - Rests at oa a Waldorf-Astoria | 
Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader......... J. A. Muehling. =i hicnaaNatorn Elotel Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press....seeeeeeceeeeees Hf Manolis ce ae Bees 4 
"ra Citip See oes 3 ven Gate cies ld ‘ | 
Marietta (0.) Register....... Re secertrs dD. Chambertains 110) Mesipin Hotel Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle.....-+++seeeeeees Cr Te a - Waldorf-Astoria | 
E. H. Rood ; , : ona. Ba GlS Wess Williams Club a | 
. H. Rood........++0+- MecAlpin Hotel Pittston (Pa.) Gazette....... b elete ecjalesnit tears Mr. & Mrs. W.: 
Marion (Ohio) SGaT os ale 01s bin\6ic.0\0ls.010;01¢ e\nisis Louis HL Brushiwncees a Waldorf-Astoria Peck 8. m. J. Waldorf-Astori . 
T, S._ Brush.....+-+++- Waldorf-Astoria Piqua (Ohio) Call........-- vecceesteeeeeesG, Frank Ridenou ee es! gd 
Marlb Mi * ; Roy D. | Moore.......+- Waldorf Astoria Plattsbure (N. ¥.) Press......csee0e Bees a er ae go090 a ee q 
arlboro (Mass.) Enterprise.....-.. interstate ; Dustin Lucier.........- Martinique Hotel Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald.....-.--E, J. Ottaway..... ill... Waldorf-Astoria = 4 
Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette ; : are en -+++ Martinique Hotel Port Jervis (N. Y.) Union-Gazette......--- Fred R. Salmon........ Empire Hotel a) 
Masilion (Ohio) Independent... ee yey Bemnstelic..cLlos Waldorf-Astoria (ES page aa Philitp U, Saekson-,. 5.0/0 eye ag 
eadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican... .. Walter I. Bates... { spied ; D oun * 
Memphis .(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal......C. P. J. Mostag: ; Us eenetere| Portland (Ore.) Oregonian......++++++ ++++-Edger B. riner..... .... Waldorf-Astoria ‘ 
Meriden (Conn.) Journal....... sialafelaia aerciere F. HB. Sands... St. James ~ Hotel William J, Hoffmann..., Waldorf-Astorla : 
i Ho Troms. ; ay oe Peron Portsmouth pe H.) Herald..... eas slsineiyia Norman [. Hamilton.... MeAlpin Hotel x 
aria aT S. H. Wendover.. . St, James Hotel ee, ge te ay a a eS W. Blount Darden...... Pennsylvania Hotel i 
eridian (Miss.) Star..........+..+-+++-- dames H. Skewes.. are ottsville (Pa. epublican ah A ae 
Miami (Fla.) Herald...........cceceseees erent seein ip ee en a Morning Paper....--++++seeseeerrsrerees J. H. Zerbey..........-. Waldorf-Astoria f 
in 2 Rens 6tvi a arien rbi i Val - 
Miami (Fla.) Tribune..........- Rg eae Thomas w. Briggs....e pel fete e a ens Ae ee * Majestie AM otal | 
Middletown (N. Y.) Herald...........00+- Talcott W. Powell...... 2292 Loring Place, N. ¥. wipaniclar We platteeste ace = | 
Middletown (Ohio) Journal......-.-+++.++- Bis 18!) Mevers.<! ace seees Waldorf-Astoria Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle News......-.. Arthur A. Parker. ...... Waldorf-Astoris : 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal......... Qo ee Hwa Granta peneeer .. Harvard Club Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star & Enterprise. .- Allison Stone.......-e+- Biltmore Hotel ¥ 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal........+++++- a bh ones ae Terie 13 = Ue St. Providence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin....... A. L. Teorman: falgalaicters ac aie oes 4 
4 g dis ....+ Waldorf-Astoria avi WES arrVes = leer aldorf-Astoria ; 
Minneapolis . (Minn.) Tribune.......-+++-+- Be a Mur pay, ne eerie yee te Providence (R. I.) Tribune...........- sate ‘Daniel a Dien: et waltee A } 
4 Pde UNTODe ree erererctat fe orf-Astoria enri Gagnon.......-- .. Bristo ote  ] 
E. wed Stewart. aaisterons .. Waldorf-Astoria Quebec (Que.) Le Soleil.........-.-- .....Josephus Daniels, Jr.... Roosevelt Hotel 4 ; 
oe ay re A or aD a eitcats%s Lise e ‘on oe selenite St. James sapte. meee ree ay eee & Observer......... John A. Park..-........- Waldorf-Astoria i. ol 
k dispatch... sc veees ia rele Se cGlynn: siaretaalt cre Ansonia Hotel aleig. lee MOB. sconce ge vageeseee Charles! inp Parks tenes Waldorf-Astoria ; 
Rice Cane eee Frade Ware tke ecesis 6 CADBORAD: eis i Reading (Pa.) Eagle......--. eupsieraceiane Bisbee Hawley Quier..........- Waldorf-Astoria * 
e is. phoalel Pemcocon Parched calorie wiers Ty A. Ol) s.3 ais.srarekete A df te i EOS 2 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal.......+.+-+- ... Frederick I. Thompson.. Se akek Wie et egy Welle ae : 
Montreal © (Quel)a Gazottemeee nn ster ‘"'Touis Gilman........... 19 West 44th St. Reading (Pa.) Times.......sceesereeeceees I. J. Hornstein.......... 225 W. 39th St. i, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion..... E, F. Shultz............ St. James Hotel Reading (Fa), Tribune. --.« IIGDI TLL, ice TL MioGavin. scp). Martmaue, Tats : 
Mrarcantown (Wa avian ee ORtenene semana "'* 77" Monroe Boyer........ St, James Hotel Richmond (Cal.) Independent..............Sydney I. Snow. ... Martinique Hotel * 
Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman.......----- ‘Alva E. Lamberton.....c/o New Jersey Newspapers, eaeeey a Ce fe cccpnarie aera = Be oe . Lela Pay | 
25 B. 26th St. 0 i - OL: ete Pas hier ’ on x 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Argus.....-.-+-+> . ta s Fipave | ... Mount Vernon, be a ot ope ay cect et atid fae “Felix K. Parker. BS Commodore. Hotel re 
aurice S. Porter..... .. Mount Vernon, N. Y¥. Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle..Herbert J. Winn........ Commodore Hotel 4 
raced Lith) eat pi eteee Ratiesteet ae i Rope 0 ..- Plaza Hotel Rochester (N. Y¥.) Journal-American..... Frederick §. Todd...... Belmont Hotel + 
bela peer aM ecg ent aewiateer fe eae iced ae aS tienes oes ee Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union........... Chak a Mogehi® an eee hee] € 
s AiR RR EES oO OG eee ecee . oe Ta annethias vase. coe 
cost de ne Phoenix & Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazetta...........Rov C. Kates..... cesses Waldorf-Astoria £ 
MOCEAE. Sapp ewraeiey yaaa Siteets Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star..........-.- Edward EB. Barlett...... Waldorf-Astoria ie. | 
Aashvilie . (Tean:) “Banner Roscoe S. Chapman...... Waldorf-Astoria ; 
{i BARN feleaicreiecerstole ae evel Wale Rocky Mount ol Cc.) Telegram......-+. ca tS ee paceman: nals eae ae bet : 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News......... .... Hugene W. Farrell..., AAG bs Be eee Cie oe EES 9 Heyes lows ‘Hindley... & ¥ 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard & Mercury. Benjamin H. Anthony... Waldorf-Astoria Sa ea NOE Ue ts ats A he Trean SU te 
Edmund Anthony........ Roosevelt Hotel Son GY," 2.) Republica Free Matthew Weber. ee 4 
James T. Murray....... Vanderbilt Hotel eters SK OBL) ey. a5a'- es “rive acee -+‘Touis H. Brush.......,. Waldorf-Astoria 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News.........--+- J es VL, -Keche sn scp ..-. ¢/o Ingraham- Powers, Inc. T. §. Brush............ Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry Cohen.......- tse. 350 Madison Ave., N Roy D. Moore.......... McAlpin_ Hotel 
Newburyport (Mass.) News........+-++e++- Oe E ane salah a Martinique sn ane anes Harry E, Flint........ .. Empire Hotel 
war . Hicken...... Martinique Hote: Salisbury’ (N. ©.) Post... .0.:2ssecsessncsade, Be seta : : 
Newcastle (Ind.) Courier... : Ralpb R. Mulligan......30 ©. 42nd St. Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune s ¥, Pitapetrioi: dane Pisa Hotel ae 
New Castle (Pa.) Nows..........- [ll ¥red L. Rentz..... 1.... Waldorf-Astoria San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner,... J. A. Callahan.......... Belleclaire Hotel 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier...... Herbert Peterson........ ¢/0 Gilman, Nicoll, & San Jose (Cal.) Mercury Herald "J. O. Hayes............ McAlpin Hotel 
a hy Ruthman. Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook.... Robert P. Holliday...... Vanderbilt Hotel 
New Haven (Cann.) Register....... weeeee. J0hn Day Jackson..... . Yale Club Sarasota (Fla.) Times....isccs.sscceseensl.D. Reagin...... Biltmore Hotel 
ugh B, Kennedy....... Empire Hotel Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian...... John K. Walbridge. ‘e/o C. H. Eddy & Co, P 
New Haven (Conn.) Times-Leader......... William A. Hendrick..., Woodstock Hotel Savannah (Ga.) News...........-. GEA Sp F, G. Bell............. Lexington Bldg. 


5 Scranton (Pa.). Republican................ 
. 
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Name of Newspaper 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star..........F. 


THE FourtH Estate ! 


New York Address 
McAlpin Hotel 
Pennsylvania Hotel 
Pennsylvania Hotel 
** Breslin Hotel 
Plaza Hotel 
Plaza Hotel 
* Waldorf-Astoria 


Representative 


R, Champion........ 


° 
eee 


| © Seranton (Pa) Times... eeseeeesee BL J. Lynette esse, Waldorf-Astoria 
e. Wor R. eiynotts seu soe Waldorf-Astoria 
, A ee eee aie Binracer mies ges cake ; 

Sheridan (Wyo.) _Post-Enterprise......... Ghevies Woeseign °777' St. James Hote 
| Bix City (is.) Jounal Charles W. Barton...... Webster Hotel 


~ 


‘3 Springfield (Ill.) State-Journal 
_ Springfield (Mo.) BOAO telomere ne icine a cote’ 


- 


WwW. 


oeseescees JOON 
seecceeeeee J, M. Stephenson........ Gommodore Hotel 
seceeceeees Leigh Dananberg........ Plaza Hotel 


Will H. McConnell..... 


Perking...cctn. Commodore Hotel 


P, Milligan......... 44th Street Hotel 
gh Call........... Waldorf-Astoria 


H. S. Jewell. +...» Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield (Ill.) State-Register.. | *” - George M. Clendenin... Waldorf-Astoria 
BPN ORIDY A NOWE 23. 0. ooo 0c. cccecs cece Louis H. Brush......... Waldorf-Astoria 
TS Sot Brushes sae Waldorf-Astoria 


“Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star... 
mT, 
St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger....... 


St. Cloud (Minn.) Times... 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star....... 


St. Louis (Mo.) Times ApoE 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch & Pioneer Press. 


M. 


F, 


araietelalgie oo W. 


tees eeeeee Har 
Lou 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard... 


seccecevees Cha 
seeee- Wal 


se eee 


‘Texarkana (Tex-Ark) Gazette....... 


esecees Dav: 
meiwisyille. (Pa.) Herald................. Re es 
_ Toledo ROMO BIAIOY ced so cs.ciseccccces cc. esl 


‘Toledo (Ohio) Times............. 
Topeka (Kan.) WADITALS ins ccleicciaawe ei 
_ Topeka (Kan.) State-Journal........... 


‘Toronto (Ohio) Tribune...... 


Ca i a 


PAN - PRESS MEN 
' VERY BUSY. 


(Continued from Page 41) 
Buenos Aires, recommends that 
the press omit the publication of 
“horrible or intimate details” in 
connection with crime news. 

governments throughout 
the Americas will be appealed to 
to set free any journalists now 
being held for political crimes, 
if a resolution presented by Car- 
los R. Menendez, of Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico, approved by 
the committee, is finally adopted 
by the Congress. A. resolution 
by A. J. Calcafio-Herrera, of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, suggests the es- 
tablishment of the exchange of 
publications between American 
Newspapers, this being optional 
however. Another resolution by 
Senor Vargar, of Porto Rico, calls 
for a vote of thanks both to the 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Con- 
gress for their warm reception to 
the. delegates on the occasion of 
their visit to the Capitol on the 


-oPening day of the Congress of 
Journalists. 

e adoption of a code of news- 
Paper ethics is recommended in 
2 resolution introduced by Willis 
Fi Abbot, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, 

, A dinner in honor of the visit- 
ing editors and publishers was 
ven Monday night by the Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 


Roy D. Moore...... 
++++eee+ Louis H. Brush......... Waldorf-Astoria 


Roy D. 
eeeveceee JOHN 


seeeeee Clough Gates...... 


sreeeee J. D. Barnum 


....» Waldorf-Astoria 
Sac Brush Gac cieaecelcle 
Moore:s....< see ons 
T. Cushing, ... 6... 
Re Vall. 


cee eeee 


seeesseeeee Fred, Schilplin........, 1440 Broadway 
seeeeeeeeeesElzey Roberts........... Waldorf-Astoria 
T. Tat Ryanyeceeceeie 
D. 
Cl Re Blanding see 
J. W. Magers........... Waldorf-Astoria 
-++e-- David B. Lindsay....... Vanderbilt Hotel 
Paul 
seeseeeeeee LaCoste & Maxwell..... Monolith Bldg. 


... Waldorf-Astoria 
.., Waldorf-Astoria 
. Waldorf-Astoria 


MeDonald..... 


Poynter..... - Vanderbilt Hotel 


C. Johnston... St. James Hotel 
esses St. sanees yee 
vey Burrill.......... Commodore Hote’! 
is. D. Burrill......., Commodore Hotel 
aictarevel ..... Roosevelt Hotel 
rles B. Welsh....... Waldorf-Astoria 
lace Odell...... Tarrytown, N. Y. 


eee ee 


: veeseee Willian H. Reed....... Martinique Hotel 
ee 3 wees. Louis F, 


White............ MeAlpin Hotel 
Keiferiieeeenn 


«esse. Vanderbilt Hotel 
suniea sie Vanderbilt Hotel 
..»..s Commodore Hotel 
... Waldorf-Astoria 


seer 


.». Mr. & Mrs. Frank P. 
MacLennan 


Forrest Richmond......, Cadillac Hotel 
R. K. Stocks.....,....., Plaza Hotel 

J. S. Douglas...... -.+.. Roosevelt Hotel 
George E. 


Scroggie....., Roosevelt Hotel 


tional Peace; and they were 
luncheon guests of John L. Mer- 
rill, President of the All America 
Cables, who in greeting them ex: 
pressed the hope that the influ- 
ence of this Congress would be 
far-reaching. Severo Mallet-Pre- 
vost, of New York, President of 
the Pan-American Society of the 
United States, also brought a 
message of welcome to the Con- 
gress. Senor Don Hector Pec- 
-corini, of Salvador, replied on be- 
half of the Latin American dele-' 
gates. 


Dr. Frederico Llaverias, of San- 
to Domingo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, who delivered the address on 


behalf of the Latin American 


Press at the Jaying of the corner- 
stone of the National Press Build- 
ing, Monday was _ presented 
through Dr. L. S. Rower, Direc- 
tor General of the Pan-American 
Union, with the original of a car- 
toon of welcome to the Pan- 
American Congress of Journal- 
ists, which appeared in one of the 
local papers (Evening Star) on 
the opening day of the Congress. 
In his remarks Dr. Llaverias de- 
clared that the Congress now in 
session here “brings us together 
today in this beautiful capital for 
the purpose of establishing ties 
necessary for the better under- 
standing of the Press of the Con- 
tient.” 


Advertising and newspaper or- 
ganization were the topics of dis- 
cussion at Monday’s session of 
the First Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists. Speakers on the 


Trenton (N. J.) Times: ies cecicedeneccesetsoOseph A. Kerney...... 


Troy (N. Y.) Observer...cceeccesececesees M. 
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Visiting Newspaper Executives and Their Addresses—Cont’d ] 


- c/o Kelly Smith Co., Mar- 
bridge Bldg. 


44th Street Hotel 
pr et Meo nibs: 44th Street Hotel 
t+eeeeee.David B, Plum......._. Plaza Hotel 
seeeeeees RR, P, Anderson......... Friar’s Club 
++seee-++ Frank H, Hitchcock. || : 598 Madison Ave. 
e Seiten MO; UAPBONs 5.6 oc sco. c Waldorf-Astoria 
eces Wiliam v. Jones... 122! tein be 
Cg Burd ec Waldorf-Astoria 
sisivie'e se Oy AL Morden... ccc.) Q 
eee Mrs. Zell Hart Deming., Waldorf-Astoria 
Jobat i a a Bonita case. Astor he 
~ A. HH. Onyun......... Astor Hotel 
alate Wag Seite oseeee. 200 Park Ave, 
i svecepeoeees Arthur D: ankey 0 R 7 Hot 
Washington (Pa.) Observer & Reporter.... John L. Stewart. $e page Walder Astnie 
oward L. Christman... Waldorf-Astoria 
aoc seeee... Jackson McCoy.......... Astor Hotel 
seececcecess. Wm J. Papo........ 
OME Chapina. sels, Tiler Giuy 
Irving B. Myers Knickerbocker Hotel 


Watertown (N. Y.) Standard... 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times 


E. Robert Stevenson. |’ 


Knickerbocker Hotel 
Knickerbocker Hotel 


UN. ¥.) Times..... +e .. Knickerbocker Hotel 
Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald... .R. D. Sanche......_°" Tronevalt Hotel 
West Palm Beach (Fla.) Times . Thomas W. Briggs...‘ "" 
White Plains (N. Y.) Reporter.. . W. Lee Tuller.......7: white Plains, N. ¥. 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon....., aoe Henry J. Allen... . "| - Plaza Hotel 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record.............77 Harry L. Campbell... .! Commodore Hotel 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday Independent...T. F. Heffernan......°"’ Waldorf-Astoria 
cag =. jisierman »» Pennsylvania Fates 

‘ e 2 effernan. . << - Astoria 

Wilmington (Del.) Sunday Starisncst eee Horace P. Warrington. ": an & Howland, 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader...., 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun......... 


Wilmington (Del. ) Every Evening... 


... Col. Ernest G. Smith... 
... George EB, 
Wm. F. Metten. 


393 Seventh Ave, ! 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Graff... Waldorf-Astoria 


ae aaes * . 9 eee a em AR CULOIL « Sinte c'oisiclt Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilmington (Ohio) N cose at Ja Galvin see: 5 St. Tarra: Hotel 

Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal.. 12." 7” .. George Carter........... Astor Hotel 
Clarence J,. Pyle........ Astor Hotel 


George N. Seaver 


Astor Hotel 


eecereee 


: Albert W Cummins.;... Astor Hotel 
Wilmington (N, C.) News-Disbatch....... C. C. Bellamy.. Knickerbocker Hotel 
Winona (Minn.) Republican-Herald......_ IG Ge Whites, Acne een St. James Hotel 
Winston-Salem (N, C.) Sentinel..,.... 2. ! ED UR. wine. eres ets Waldorf-Astoria 
He. A Shore scien eat .. Waldorf-Astoria 
Woonsocket oR. Ts) (Call. 22.5... .seue) cae Samuel E. Hudson...... 19 W. 44th St la 
Buell W. Hudson...... . Astor Hotel 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette...... George F.. Booth... ... Waldorf-Astoria 
H. G. Stoddard. .. Union Leagzue. Club ? 
R. F. Andrews ... Astor Hotel 
W. L. Thomas ... Astor Hotel 
Xenia (Ohio) Gazette-Republican....... --J. A. Chew . Waldort-Astoria 
Wonk (Pas) Dispatches: scscsecccc ate eee ER. Wouns.. Sc. . McAlpin, Hotel 
FR. B. Williamson. . McAlpin’ Hotel 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator............ .W. O. Brown,.......... 0/0 La Coste. & Maxwell, 45 
West 35th St. 
Zanesville (Ohio) Times-Record & . 
Signal pecans care 32 osteo seroemeca He Tyittick <<... ..Martinique Hotel ; 


former subject were Dr, Tiburcio 
Castaneda, of the “Diario de la 
Marina,” Havana, Cuba; Dr. Ra- 
miro Guerra, of the same paper; 
Henry T. Claus, of the Boston 
Transcript. On the second sub- 
ject the debate was opened by 
Senor Dr. Luis Miro Quosada, 
of “El Comercio,” Lima, Peru, 
with Ogden Reid, of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and L. K. 
Nicholson, of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, as other speak- 
ers. 


_Vice President Dawes in ad- 
dressing the delegates to the 
First Pan-American Congress of 
Jounnalists, whose sessions which 
have lasted for one week came to 
a close at Washington Tuesday, 
told them that the contacts es- 
tablished through such confer- 
ences as this are necessary to that 
mutual understanding which 
makes for good relations between 
nations and for the progress of 
the world toward better and high- 
er things. General Dawes de- 
clared that as a result of his ex- 
perience abroad he had come to 
learn that you cannot accomplish 
anything in international commit- 
tee or conference work unless 
there has been a previous contact 
established between the members. 
He declared that a unanimous 
consent body does not act at all 
except in case of great emergency 
Or on inconsequential things but’ 
in the great field between these 
two extremes there is an oppor- 
tunity for great progress in pro- 
portion as the representatives 


» Gibson.......... Martinique Hotel 

from different countries can agree’ - 
upon some ‘common situation and: 
come to recognize the* universal 
brotherhood: of mankind. 

The Vice President paid high? - 
tribute to the visiting ‘journalists: 
frm Latin America, declaring that- 
their visit here had been deeply 
‘appreciated and that the people, 
here have learned to know much: 
‘more of the countries to the south. 
‘as a result. of this congress :and- 
the addresses which have been made. 
here. ga : 

Schools of journalism was one 
of the subjects presented at to-- 
day’s session, Dr. James Melvin 
Lee, Director of the Department . 
of Journalism, New York Uni-. 
versity, Professor Roscoe C. E. 
Brown, of the Columbia Univers- 
ity School of Journalism, and. 
Nelson A. Crawford, President of 
the American Association of. 
Teachers of Journalism, being the 
principal speakers on this topic. 
Dr. Lee declared “preparation for 
journalism has followed a path 
somewhat similar to that for 
medicine” and described the work 
which is being done in the various 
schools of journalism in the Uni- 
ted States in educating newspaper 
writers. Professor Brown as- 
serted that a “useful school of 
journalism must shape its policy 
according to the character of the 
newspapers for which it prepares 
workers,” adding that “any dis- 
cussion of methods from a cos- 
mopolitan point of view, there- 
fore, must start with a clear rec- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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YEAR’S SCHEDULE 
OF PROMOTION. 


(Continued from Page 43) 


of human interest featurers results. 

Here the paper appears in the 
role of a benefactor, wins certainly 
the friendship of both city and 
country families and creates general 
good will. And at no cost. ‘The 
campaign will last until September, 
giving sustained interest. No tie-in 
is necessary, except with organized 
charities, which benefit with the 
paper, but not to its detriment. Be- 
sides, the campaign has institutional 
value and grows each year. 

With the opening of schools no 
more effective method of capturing 
juvenile interest for a prolonged 
period can be imagined than the 
“medal of merit.’ The medal is 
awarded, one to a school, each year 
at the close of the school year, to 
the one pupil showing the greatest 
proficiency. Not necessarily to the 
student ranking highest, but to the 
boy or girl showing the most 
marked proficiency despite handi- 
caps. Announcement of the award 
is made in September and interest 
sustained until spring, when awards 
are made. A girl who walked on 
crutches to school for a mile each 


morning and stood second in her. 


classwork, for instance, took the 
medal in one school in Indiana last 
year. The award will be readily 
accepted by the school board and 
parents generally are won to the 
paper. Thé cost is small, as medals 
can be had for small sums. 

As autoists take to the road 
numerous contest suggest them- 
selves. Thousands of men and wo- 
men take to the road each Sunday 
seeking an objective. Give them 
one. Disguised photograps of beau- 
ty or historic spots, familiar objects 
or buildings in outlying séctions 
will attract them, and for a prize 
list of $250 for correct identification 
of such pictures a large response 
may be had. I once secured an 
astonishing refiirn in a contest for 
suggested new routes for motorists, 
madé up by the motorists. No prize 
was awarded if the route lay in a 
guide book. We were seeking no 
places for the motorist to drive. 

AuUTUMN CONTEST. 

An autumn contest that will en- 
gage the attention of all women 
readers, although old, still holds in- 
terest. Pictures of twins are clipped 
apart, separate cuts made of each 
child, each bearing a number and 
the pictures “scrambled” and pub- 
lished in groups, daily or on Sun- 
day. A prize award of $100° to 
$200 will bring a huge response if 
properly timed. The contest is 
strictly an “in-door sport” and 
should be started in the early fall, 
to run for six weeks or so. If 
timed to end just before Christmas, 
allowing winners to amplify their 
shopping funds, the interest is 
heightened. 

With the holiday season out of 
the way, men will follow for four 
to six weeks a contest in which 
pictures of well-known, but not out- 
standing, citizens are published 
without names. Luncheon-club 
meetings are favorite places for in- 


troducing the discussion, and the 
contest can be made to attract “he- 
readers” 
tively small awards. 

In mid-winter a citywide spelling 
bee for graded school children will 
engage the interest of not only all 
such students but parents as well. 
Both parents and teachers will en- 
ter adult spelling bees and business 
ment will adopt spelling bees for 
luncheon-meeting programs. 
spelling bee has institutional value, 
enhanced by the recent organization 
of the National Spelling’ Bee, held 
annually in Washington. 
fees are charged each paper, with 
cash awards to the winners in the 
national event, but the contest is 
operated on a cooperative basis, 
with no profits accruing to the na- 
tional management. 
is held for three to four months 
with no tie-in from any quarter. 
The cost will figure from $500 to 
$1,000, greater than in contests pre- 
viously outlined, but the contact is 
certain and may be closely estimated 
by the school census. 


For advariced students, in high 
schools, an oratorical contest, with 
participation in the national com- 
petition, also a cooperatively oper- 
ated newspaper contest, is excellent 
for holdine interest after the foot- 
ball and before the baseball season. 
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The contest perhaps lends more 
prestige to the paper than any other 
single competition, and the cost is 
no greater than is that for the spell- 
ing bee. 

In the springtime a marble con- 
test, with a hook-up with the na- 
tional tournament, now a fixture in 
the promotion world, is excellent. 
Spelling bee interest is swung into 
the marble competition and held for 
the remainder of the spring. The 
cost is smaller than that of either 
spelling or oratory and the response 
considerable. Besides, the institu- 
tional value is there and no tie-in 
is necessary. 


Such a program presents a skele- 
ton only. The child of every age 
is provided for, from September to 
July—throughout the school year. 
To bridge the mid-summer gap; the 
playgrounds offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for short campaigns that 
hold the kiddies, boys and_ girls. 
Woman-interest is provided for 
throughout the summer by both 
the fresh air obligation and the 
twins competition, and during the 
winter by the spelling bee. Men 
find contests of interest from sum- 
mer to spring. The baseball, foot- 
ball and theatrical seasons all offer 
further opportunities to use shorter 
campaigns appealing to class-read- 
ers where most needed. 
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The contests enumerated here are 
mentioned because of the fact that 
all are tried and proved. While 
space will not permit a detailed 
analysis of each nor complete de- 
tails of promotion, I will be happy 


quired to any publisher writing me. 
The program contains, I believe, 
the essentials of news promotion. 


ers, all will hold old readers, and 
each is a clean, worthwhile compe- 


backs” reduced to a minimum. 


VERY BUSY. 
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ognition of the differences in type 
between the journalism of one 
country and another.” 


Josephus Daniels, publisher and 
editor of the Raleigh News and 


per Ethics, asserted that “in every 
real respect the journal should 
belong to the public, and if it is 
afflicted with the itch for large 
profits, and its policy influence 
by such desire, it is a menace an 


in which it is published. 


the common weal,” he continued, 


voke the protection of the consti- 
tution enacted only to secure 4 
free press: It is no longer free 
to serve humanity if the para- 


The Congress closed Tuesday 
afternoon with the adoption of a 
series of resolutions and a recep- 


Union by the Secretary of State” 


of that city, 
newspaper will 


be called the. 
Argus-Tribune. 


New Texas Daily. 
A new newspaper for, McAllen, 


announced as ready soon by ; 
Marion Bird. ‘ 


Buys in Florida ‘Daily. ; 
R. Wheeler, formerly pro- 


Arthur Ivey in the Plant City, 
Fla., Courier, a morning daily, and 
will manage the newspaper. ; 


er 


Civil War Vet Retires. 
Cc. A. Stokes, a Civil War vet 


Each contest will attract new read-— 


tition with the chances of “flare- — | 


Observer, speaking on Newspa-— 


“what moral right have we to in- — 


mount, aim is to make large divi- — 
dends.” i 


tion at night at the Pan-American - 
and Mrs. Kellogg. 4 

Weeklies Merge. | 
The Shakopee, Minn., Tribune | 


has been absorbed by the Argus | 
and the combined — 


Tex., the Morning Telegram, is 


prietor of the Quincy, Ill, Jour. | 
nal, has purchased the interest Of 


to furnish all additional data re- | 


PAN - PRESS MEN | 


not a blessing to.the community | 
If any Bj 
of us yield to the temptation of | 
putting profit above. promoting ~ 


| 
= 
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eran, and for twelve years chief 


bara, Cal. Daily News, has re- 
tired from active connection with 
that paper. e:| 
mn | 
“I 


r rt 
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editorial writer of the Santa Bar- | 
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Let MAJOR’S Pencil Write Your Own 


CIRCULATION? 


FIGURES @ 


Major will come to your city at YOUR INVITATION. Major’s local caricatures have proved sensational cir- 
culation stimulants wherever he has worked—the un- 


solicited statements of editors printed here are proof. 


Under your auspices he will draw caricatures of YOUR 


city officials, leading bankers, professional men, mer- ; 
phe Sane rete ehletes ed ete ; He works fast, at the rate of hundreds of drawings a 
3 bd ? 
week. 


Through YOUR newspaper he will provide your city His caricatures make a valuable addition to your files 
with a real thrill. after they have been printed. 


Papers That Have Used 
MAJOR Say: 


New York American: 


Major is truly one of the great- 
est caricaturists of today. 
Fow.er, Managing Editor. 


Indianapolis News: 


Major’s service in Indianapolis 


was excellent. He not only did his 


work well but made many good 

personal friends. In fact, his per- 

sonality is considerably above par. 
Curtis A. HODGES, 

Managing Editor. 


Detroit News: 


The Detroit News used Mr. Major’s’ 
services two weeks, and we found 


his drawings won immediate re- 
sponse from our readers. His 
clowning by pencil gave the whole 
city a good laugh and offended no 


one. We were constantly sur-. 


prised by the heartiness with 


which the most outstanding citi- 


zens enjoyed having themselves 
caricatured. Mr. Major’s visit 
in Detroit proved to be a UNIQUE 
and pleasurable event. 

BINGAY, Managing Editor. 


Major 
is the World‘s Greatest 
CARICATURIST 


Get Major for YOUR newspaper 
and put the strongest sort of local 
appeal at work. His caricatures 
multiply circulation, generate val- 
uable good will and constitute the 
most perfect personality feature 
ever devised. Write, wire or phone 
for details and reservation NOW! 


Kansas City Star: 


We grew fond of Mr. Major 
personally for his willingness to 
work and his good nature was un- 
failing. We are glad we had him 
with uss NO STUNT WE HAVE 
PUT ON IN YEARS AT- 
TRACTED THE UNIVERSAL 
ATTENTION HIS DID. 


R. E. Stunt, Man. Editor. 


Harrisburg, (Pa.), Evening News: 


We are delighted with the work 
of Mr. Major and regard his visit 
to us as one of the most beneficial 
stunts we have ever put on. 


V. HuMMEL BERGHAUS, JR., 
Managing Editor. 


Buffalo Times: 


Major completed first week with 
Times with howling success. His 
cartoons of Buffalonians not only 
amused the reading public but 
BOOSTED THE CIRCULATION 
WITH SEVERAL THOUSAND 
congratulations for having such 
an artist as Major to offer to the 
American newspapers. 


GEorRGE EARLE, City Editor. 


The 7 Arts Feature Syndicate | 


Telephones: 
Chelsea 3242 NEW YORK CITY 


Watkins 8149 Suite 801 


160 FIFTH AVENUE 


Wire, Write, or Telephone for Terms and Bookings 
Have our Representative see you at the Waldorf-Astoria during Convention Week 


; 
} 
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33rd Year 


FRANK B. GANNETT, 
Candidate for A. P. Directorship. 


THE A. P. AND ITS 
OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS. 


1926 Sees Organization 
at Height of Its 
Achievement. 


Efficiently serving a nation with 
its news without profit, other than 
_ what its members gain through its 
diligent efforts at covering the 
~ world’s news without favor or fault, 
_ the Associated Press is the criterion 
of a successful business undertak- 
ing. It serves every corner of the 
western hemisphere with news of 
€very part of the world. But for 
its untiring efforts much of the 
news of the world would never 
travel further than within a short 
| radius of the place of happening. 
| By this method alone have some 
of the greatest stories of the 
world, which have materially affect- 
ed the lives of millions of persons 
_ and histories of nations, been made 
known, and what is more, broad- 
_ Cast to the world when they were 
| still “live” news. 

The Associated Press is a co- 
operative organization of persons 
representing moré than 1,400 morn- 

ing, evening and Sunday newspa- 
| Pers. It exists only to supply these 
_f€wspapers their daily news. By 
tts efficient system of wires which 
, thread the whole continent, this 
news 1s collected and distributed. 

hese leased wires form a net- 
| work across the continent, from 
Bangor, Me., to Seattle, Wash. and 


| (Continued on Page 62) 
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AK. OLIVER, 
Candidate for A. P. Directorship. 


THREE APPLY FOR 


MEMBERSHIP 
IN A. P. 


Applications Will Be 
Ballotted Upon 
At Meeting. 


Three newspapers have applied 
for admission to the charmed circle 
of Associated Press membership. 
Their applications will be ballotted 
upon at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press. They are the 
Berkeley, Cal. Daily Californian; 
the Rochester, N. Y., Times Trib- 
une, and the Pasadena Cal., Morn- 
ing Sun. The first and last are 
morning newspapers and the secend 
is an evening newspaper. 

Kenneth Priestley signed the ap- 
plication for the Berkeley Cali- 
fornian, Frank E. Gannett for the 
Rochester Times-Union and J. Lee 
Meehan for the Pasadena Sun. 

The constitution of the Associated 
Press makes it mandatory that noti- 
fication of the application to be bal- 
lotted upon at the annual meeting 
shall be mailed to the members of 
the organization thirty days before 
the meeting. Kent Cooper, generaj 
manager and assistant secretary of 
the Associated Press, has presented 
the application in due form to be 
ballotted upon. 


Special Pages, 

The Ottawa, Kan., Citizen has 
recently issued the following inter- 
esting special pages: “Canada Auto 
Sales,” “What Your 1926 Model 
Will Cost You,” and “Aylmer High 
School.” 


PAUL PATTERSON, 
Candidate for A. P. Directorship. 


A. P. DIRECTORS TO 
BE CHOSEN AT 
MEET. 


Strong and Brown Are 
Candidates For 


Lawson’s Place. 


Six vacancies in the directorship 
of the Associated Press will be filled 
at the Annual Convention of this 
organization. As provi ded in the 
constitution of the organization the 
nominating committee met a month 
ago and prepared a list of ten can- 
didates from which to select suc- 
cessors to the five retiring directors. 
The death of Victor F. Lawson, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, has left an additional vacan- 
cy to be filled. Two candidates 
have been selected for ballots to fill 
this vacancy. 

As is the custom, the five retiring 
directors, Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Washington Star, Adolph S. Ochs, 
of the New York Times, H. V. 
Jones, of the Minneapolis Journal, 
B. H. Anthony, of the New Bed- 
ford Standard, and Robert McLean, 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin have 
been chosen to succeed themselves 
and the following additional names 
selected: Paul Patterson, of the 
Baltimore Sun; W. T. Dewart, of 
the New York Sun; J. R. Kirk- 
wood, of the Kansas City Star; W. 
J. Pape, of the Waterbury, Conn., 
Republican, and A. K. Oliver of the 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The following have been choser 
for ballot to fill the unexpired term 


(Continued on Page 62) 


A TB 


No. 1678 


_ -KENT COOPER, 
who has completed a_ successful 
year as Gen. Manager of the A.P. 


DELEGATES WILL 
TAKE TRIP TO 
CANADA. 
Many to Attend 
Canadian Press 
Conclave. 


the 


The road from New York at the 
conclusion of the conventions at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will lead to Toron- 
to, where the Canadian Press will 
meet for its annual convention at 
the King Edward Hotel April 28, 
Many publishers who visit the 
A.N.P.A. and A.P. Conventions will 
journey to the Dominion city to the 
conclave of the publishers of Can- 
ada, 

The Canadian Press, which has 
served the newspapers of Canada 
with much the same regularity that 
the Associated Press has served the 
newspapers of the United States, is 
patterned after the later organiza- 
tion. Its membership includes the 
majority of the newspapers of the 
Dominion and it has enjoyed a 
prosperity of many years standing. 

J. H. Woods of the Calgary Her- 
ald is president of the Canadian 
Press, and he is assisted in the gov- 
erning of the organization by C. H. 
Macklin, of the Manitoba’ Free 
Press, of Winnipeg, as honorary 
president. 

Other officers are E, Norman 
Smith, of the Ottawa Journal, 
first vice-president; G. Fred Pear- 
son, of the Halifax Commercial, 
second vice-president, and L. F. B. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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THE A. P. AND ITS 
OFFICERS 


(Continue from Page 61) 


San Diego, Calif.. and from Du- 
luth, Minn., to New Orleans, La- 
redo, Texas, and Havana, Cuba. 

The total mileage of this leased 
wire system is approximately ; day 
wires 43,000 miles, night wires 50,- 
000 miles. From various points 
along the trunk wires, the report 
is sent to adjacent cities. The mem- 
bership spreads from Alaska to Ar- 
gentina and from the Phillipines to 
Porto Rico. Each of the members 
‘engages to contribute the news of 
his immediate vicinity to the As- 
sociated, Press. 

This system is operated only 
through revenues collected from its 
members in annual assessments. 
Annually more than six million of 
dollars are collected and distributed 
throughout the world to those in the 
service of this gigantic news- 
gathering enterprise. 

There are no franchises in the 
Associated Press. This term is 
frequently misused when member- 
ship in the organization is referred 
to. 


OFFICERS 1925-1926 
President, Frank B. Noyes, Washington 
Star. 
First Vice President, E. H. Butler, Buf- 
falo News. 
Second Vice President, C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
Secretary, Melville E. Stone. 
Treasurer, J. R. Youatt. 
DIRECTORS 
Term Expires 1926 
*Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 
*Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 
H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Jornal. 
B. H. Anthony, New Bedford Standard. 
Term Expires 1927 
W. H. Cowles, Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man Review. 
Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka, Kan., 
State Journal. ' 
E. Lansing Ray, 
Democrat. 
Frederick I. . Thompson, 
Ala., Age-Herald. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Eastern Division: 
Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse, 
Post-Standard. 
Edward Flicker, Bridgeport, Conn., Tele- 
gram and Sunday Post, secretary. 
Central Division: 
WwW. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson, Kan., News. 


St. Louis, Mo., Globe- 


Birmingham, 


NAY, 


Marcellus M. Murdock, Wichita, Kan., 
Eagle. 
Southern Division: 
Frank H. Hitchcock, Tucson, Ariz., 
Citizen, chairman. 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Times. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Eastern Division: 

Arthur G. Staples, Lewiston, Me., Jour- 
nal, secretary. 

Central Division: 

J. L. Sturtevant, Wausau, Wis., Record- 
Herald. 

Southern Division: 

James M. Thompson, New Orleans, La., 
Item, chairman. 

Western Division: 

Frank S. Baker, Tacoma, Wash., Led- 
ger. 

: Eastern Division: 

Richard Hooker, Springfield, Mass., Re- 
publican, chairman. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union Building. 

Jackson, Miss, Daily News Building— 
W. G. Schroeder, correspondent. 

H. C. Pluminer, correspondent. 

Little Rock, Ark., Democratic Building— 
O. S. Wodrich, correspondent; F. M. 
Hogshead, T. D. R.* 

Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal Building 
J. C. Muench, T. D. R.* 

Memphis, Tenn., News-Scimitar Building 
(Pp. O. Box 1028)—H. F. Durward, 
Oy alae W. E. McLeod, T. D. 


Montgomery, Ala., Journal Building— 
_ Ward Estes Moore, correspondent. 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner Building—Neil 
Kincey, correspondent. 
New Orleans, La., Item Building—S. Ve 


Tue FourtH ESTATE 


Stites, correspondent; H. G. Boswell, 
T. D. R.* (P. O. Box 1532). 

Raleigh, N. C., Times Building—Edw, 
F. J. McDermott, correspondent; W. 
S. White, T. D. R.* 

Richmond, Va., News-Leader Building— 
Rogers, correspondent (Mail address. 
P. O. Box 461.) 

Tallahassee, Fla., Democrat Building— 
Cc. V. King, correspondent. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


Edgar T. Cutter, 700, 155 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Superintendent; H. L. Dunn, 
Division Traffic Chief. (Mail address: 
P. O. Box 809.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Times-Star Building— 
Fred Wohlwender, Sr., correspondent; 
H. A. Wilson, ff. D. R-* 


Cleveland, Ohio, " News-Leader Building 


Room 1420—J. W. McGuire, corre- 
spondent. F. F. Eckstein, T. D. * 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch Building—W. 


: ode correspondent; Earl €. Grebe, 

Dayton, Ohio, Daily News Building— 
D. A. Washington, correspondent. j 

Des Moines, Iowa, Room 8, Old Masonic 
Temple Building—J. A. Rawlings, cor- 
respondent; L. H. Ingram, T. D. R.* 

Detroit, Mich., News Building—David j. 
Wilkie, correspondent; E. P. Martel, 
TT. ‘BD. R.* 

Duluth, Minn., Herald Building—W. W. 
Hankin, correspondent. 

Fargo, ., Forum and Republican 
Building—P. R. Michelson, correspond- 
ent; R. P. Johnson, T. D. R.* 

Green Bay, Wis., Press-Gazette Building 
—R. G. Ganerhe, acting correspondent;’ 
R. A. Kennedy, T. D. R.* 

Indianapolis, Ind., News Building—John 
L. Stuart, correspondent; David Con- 
nor, I. D. R.* 

Jefferson City, Mo., Capital News Build- 
ing—Calvin Speedy, acting: correspond- 
ent. 

Kansas City, Mo., Star Building—R. H. 


Heppe, correspondent; L. E. Paris, 
re. eh R.* (Mail address: Gateway Sta- 
tion. 


Lansing, Mich., State-Journal Building— 
G. T. Shilson, correspondent. 

Lincoln, Neb., Star Building—Stuart B. 
Goodfellow, correspondent; H. Gerhard, 
‘TeSD: eRe 

Madison, Wis., Capital-Times Building— 
R. S. Massock, correspondent. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Room 9, Journal Build- 
ing—Geo. T. McConville, correspond- 
ent; F. G. Clowes, T. D. R.* 

Minneapolis, Minn., 55 S. 4th Street— 
J.* Rew Messels; correspondent; J. : 
Glihousen, T. D. R.* 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Oklahoman Build- 

R. Penn; 


ing (Room 413)—L. corre- 
spondent; B. F. Herrings, Tie Die 
Omaha, Neb., World-Herald Building— 


P. R. Nickelson, correspondent; C. St 
Baber, T. D. R.* pres 

St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch Building— 
Kenneth Clark, correspondent; V. S. 
Hicks, T. D. R.* BEY 

St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch Building—M. 
M. Oppegard, correspondent; Barc 
Harrison, T. D. R.* } 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Argus-Leader Build- 
ing—G. . Seymont, correspondent; 
H. W. Whitcomb, T. D. R.* atl 

Springfield, Ill., State Register Building 
Aubrey Cribb, correspondent; EL eo G 
Bucher, T. D._R.* hag 

Topeka, Kan., State Journal Building— 
R. M. Grant, correspondent; G, Fabie; 
oT Wie ere 

Wichita, Kan., 


Beacon Building—T. R. 
Gill, correspondent; R. D 
Tt, Ro 


Ambrose, 


Frank ‘E. Langley, Barre, Vt., Times, 
secretary. 


Charles F. Chapin, Waterbury, Conn., 
American. 
Frank E. Gannett, Ithaca, N. Y., Jour- 


nal-News. : 
George S. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa., Gazette- 
Times. 


Central Division: 


H. J. Powell, Coffeyville, Kan., Journal, 
chairman. ‘ 
Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, Warren, Q:; 
Tribune, secretary. : 
F. A. Miller, South Bend, Ind., Tribune. 
Arthur R. Treanor, Saginaw, Mich., 
News-Courier. 
M. F. Hanson, Duluth, Minn., Herald. 
Southern Division ; 
Robert Ewing, New Orleans, La., States, 
chairman. 
G. Bell, Savannah, Ga., 
News, secretary. 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock, Ark., Gazette. 
‘A, G. Garter, ) Hort 
Telegram. 
W. C. Dowd, 
Chronicle. 


Morning 


Worth, Tex., Star 
Charlotte, N. C., News and 


Western Division: 


UB, (Blethen; Seattle, Wash., Times. 
chairman. 


James D. -Meredith, Sacramento, Cal., 
Union, secretary. 2 
Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz, Re- 


publican. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Madison Ave. and 46th street, New York. 
C. A. Morden, Portland, Ore., Oregonian. 
A. N. McKay, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Tribune. 

Counselor, Melville E. Stone. 

Assistant General Manager, Kent Cooper. 

‘Assistant General Manager, Jackson SH 
Elliott. 

Chief of Traffic Milton 
Garges. 

General Night Editor, M. A. White. 

Supt. Markets and Elections, L. F. Curtis. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

Edward McKernon, Madison Ave. and 
46th street, New York, Superintendent. 

Division Traffic Chief, C. A. Price. 

Albany, N. Y., Journal Building— Rus- 
sell Hathaway, Jr., correspendent. 

Baltimore, Md., Edward J. Cox, corre- 
spondent; J. W. Fitzpatrick, TDs Rt; 
Ae Cunard) TL. Dy RS 

Paul Cowles, United Bank Building, 625 
Market Street, San Francisco, superin- 
tendent; L. P. Hall, division traffic 
chief. 

Denver, Col., 1720 Welton Street—T. H. 
Walker, correpsondent; C. O’Halloran, 
i tial ope bu 

El Paso, Texas, Herald Building (P. O. 
Box 101)—W. J. Hooten, T. D. RF 

Helena, Mont., Independent Building— 
Wm. GC. Wells, correspondent. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Star-Bulletin Building 
—John Snell, correspondent. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Express Building— 
—-Welland R. Gordon, correspondent; 
R. L. Hanners, T. D. R.* 

Manila, P. I., Bulletin Building—E. L. 
Powell, correspondent. 

Olympia, Wash., Recorder Building— 
Harold Turllad, correspondent; W. A. 
Richardson, T.. D. R.* 

Portland, Ore., Telegram Building— Ed- 
ward F. Nelson, correspondent; C. E. 
ranineel Dy Rot 2 = 

Sacramento, Cal., Bee Building—Hylen 
L. Smurr, correspondent; R. Vallespin, 
oe Oe Sg 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Telegram Building 
—G Seipel, correspondent; L. G. 
Hamilton, T. D. R.* : 

Seattle, Wash., Times Building—A. W. 
Smith, correspondent; B. V. Williams, 


Department, 


Te Dek: 

Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Review Build- 
ing—M. E. Barker, correspondent (P. 
O. Box 1088); Fred Boutz, T. D. R.* 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Charles T. Thompson, superintendent, 
Madison Ave. and 46th St., New York. 

Berlin, Germany—Charles_ S. Smith, 
Zimmerstrasse 28. 

Buenos Aires—M. N. Stiles, Calle San 
Martin 346. 

London, England—Robert M. Collins, 
Reuters Building, Victoria Embankment. 

Madrid, Spain—Robert M. Berry, 52 Calle 

Mexico 


Alcala. 
FE. Co yScovalle; 
Apartado 74 Bis. 


Mexico City, 

Moscow, Russia—J. A. Mills, Hotel Savoy 

Paris, France—Elmer Roberts, 13 Place 
de la Bourse. ~ 

Peking, China—Walter C. Whigen, 32 
Ch’un Shu Hutung. 

Rome, Italy—Salvator Cortesi, Corso Um- 
berto 481. 

Tokio, Japan—-George Denny, Kojimacht 


Uchisaiwacho Itchome 5. 


J. F. Hume Dies. 


John Floyd Hume, aged 61, well 
known newspaperman for the last 
two years a member of the staff of 
the New York Evening World, died 
last week at his home in New York. 
He was born in the south and 
worked on the Detroit Free Press 
before coming to New York about 
25 years ago. He had worked on 
the New York Herald and the New 
York Evening Journal before join- 


ing the World staff. He was author 
of several short stories and recently 
completed a novel now awaiting 
His wife died about 


publication. 
three years ago. 
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DELEGATES WILL | 
TAKE TRIP. 


(Continue from Page 61) | 
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Livesay, general manager and BeC- 
retary. . 
Successors to the following 
Board of Directors will be elected 
at the annual session: F, B. Ellis, 
of the St. John’s Globe; H. Gag- 
non, of the Quebec Sentinel; Jol 
Scott, of the Montreal Gazette; E. 
J. Archibald, of the Montreal Star; — 
W. J. Wilkinson, of the Toronte — 
Mail and Express; T. L. Preston, 
of the Brantford Expositor; Arthur 
R. Flood, of the London Free 
Press: M. E. Nichols, of the Win- 
nepeg Tribune; Burford Hooke, of | 
the Regina Leader; and RB. Cae 
Nichols, of the Victoria Times. 


a 


A. P. DIRECTORS TO 
BE CHOSEN. _ 


(Continue from Page 62) 


of the late Victor F. Lawson: 
Walter A. Strong of the Chicage 
Daily News and Hilton U. Br 
of the Indianapolis Star. e, 

The following nominating com-— 
mittee made the selections: Ogden” 
M. Reid, of the New York Herald-"_ 
Tribune; Edward Flicker, of the — 
Bridgeport Telegram; Frank S$. 
Baker, of the Tacoma, Wash, 
Ledger; J. O. Hayes of the San | 
Jose Cal., Mercury Herald; Hi C._ | 
Adler, of the Chattanooga Times; | 
John S. Cohen, of the Atlanta | 
Journal; A. L. Miller, of the Battle 
Creek Enquirer and News; and P. | 
S. McGlynn, of the Moline Dis- | 
patch. © | 


T. B. Waller to Have Charge of | 
New Sales Agency. : | 
Maurice | 


Formation of the St. 
Valley Sales Corporation, which 
will take over. the business of the 
St. Maurice Sales Company and the ~ 
Belgo Export Company, has been 
completed by the St. Maurice Valley | 
Corporation, advices received from, 
Montreal state. The St. Maurice | 
Sales Company has in the past han-| | 
died the output in that division of | 
the St. Maurice Valley concern as | 
well as products of the St. Law-' | 

: 


rence Paper Mills, Ltd. The Belgo | 
Export Company is the sales outlet 
of the Belgo Canadian Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd. x 
In connection with the new ar 
rangement it is understood that 
Tom P. Waller will be made vice- 
president of the St. Maurice Valley 
Corporation and will have charge 
of sales. For many years he wa 
an executive of the International 
Paper Company, but has lately been | 
in the newsprint department of H. 
G. Craig & Co., which connection 
he still retains. eS 
The St. Maurice Valley Sales 
Corporation will.center its activiti 
in Montreal, it is said, and will a 
to its business the sales agency OF 
the Port Alfred Pulp and Pap 
Corporation. i 


et 
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THE DRAMATIC STORY 
ORPREE A.) P. 


Members of News Gathering Agency Represent 


Every Shade of Political Belief and 
Religious Faith. 


The Associated Press of today is the outcome of a many-year struggle 
between two opposing systems. 

One, that of news-gathering concerns with private or limited owner- 
ship which dealt at arm’s length with newspapers to which they sold news 
at such profit as might be secured, and over which the newspaper who 
bought from them had no more control than over the paper-mill supplying 
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~ New Words Hammer at 


| 


) 


MELVILLE E. STONE 


LANGUAGE GROWS 
FROM DAY TO 
DAY. 


Dictionary 
Doors. 


Every day of hte year, seven or 
eight new words knock for admis- 
sion in the dictionary. 

Within the last week 17 new 
words have been submitted to Dr. 
Frank H. Vizetelly, managing edi- 
tor of the New Standard dictionary. 

Here they are: 

SNIG—Something one tries to 
obtain that one has never seen. 

BRUMMY—Bogus, phony; as a 
brummy check. 

CHAFFEUSE—A woman who 
resorts to banter or chaff. 

DINKUM — Real, genuine; 
Dinkum oil. 

* DENER—Sixpence. 

MIDINIA—The region of a large 
French city frequented by midi- 
nettes. 

SEXTACILS—The awakening of 
sex appeal. 

WOOLTEX—A synthetic fiber 
used as a substitute for wool. 

SNTAFIL—A new synthetic fiber. 

SPORTASCRAPANA — A book 


as 


_ of sport clippings, 


TOGHRA—An anagram minted 


on Turkish coins consisting of the 
letters of the name of the sultan 
Selim ITI. 


PITILACKER, BRUTAN, 
SWUNK, BRUTON, HELLBUM, 
ANICUS,—AII submitted in compe- 
tition for a new name for one who 
is cruel to animals. (Pitilacker was 
the winning name.) 


Relatively few of the words get 
past the editors. The final acid 
test is that of popularity. 

The newscomers are garnered 
from many sources—newspapers, 
books, magazines and technical pub- 
lications being large contributors. 


Dr. Vizetelly estimates that there 
are from 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
words in our language today, but 
at least two-fifths of these are sci- 
entific terms and are not be found 
in the standard dictionaries. 


Experiments show that, while the 
average vocabulary of the man with 
a limited range is about 3,000, the 
business man or skilled mechanic 
can command between 8,000 and 
10,000 words and the college gradu- 
ate about 20,000. 


Easter Number 


The Oakland, Cal., Tribune on 
April 3 published a special Easter 
section with a great deal of church 
news and advertising, 


them with print paper. 

The other system is based on the 
theory that a powerful, private 
owned and controlled news-gather- 
ing agency is a menace to the press 
and the people. 

“Our members represent every 
possible shade of political belief, re- 
ligious faith and economic sym- 
pathy,” said Frank B. Noyes, presi- 
dent of the news-gathering organi- 
zation in an address. 

“It is obvious that the Associated 
Press can have no partisan nor fac- 
tional bias, no religious affiliation, 
no capitalistic nor pro-labor trend. 

“Our newspapers may crusade, 
may speak for one party or for 
another party, may plead worthy 
causes—but not the Associated 
Press. It serves an argus-eyed 
membership that everts the strong- 
est conceivable censorship, and that 
is itself so divided that did the As- 
sociated press take one side it would 
violate the rights of the other. 

“T know no larger conscience in 
journalism. In creating the Asso- 
ciated Press as it is today, a force 
to which the newspapers themselves 
must in a sense be ‘amenable, they 
have in my mind shown the highest 
good faith.” 

BEGINNING oF A. P. 

The present Associated Press of- 
fers in reality a far longer perspec- 
tive than its own some twenty-five 
years, according to the records. 

The first New York Associated 
Press, indirectly inspired by the 
original ship news pool, was formed 
cooperatively in 1848. 

Its members the Times, Tribune, 
Herald, Sun, Journal of Commerce 
and _ Courier-Enquirer, forsaw a 
saving of tolls and a relief of news 
congestion on the new and as yet 
limited telegraph of Professor 
Morse. 

As it grew into a national insti- 
tution, selling its news reports to the 
entire press of the country, the 
“country press” grew restive at be- 
ing too subordinate. The Western 
Associated Press in 1863 was the 
first of a series of zone subsidiaries 
organized for better independence 
of the metropolitan newspapers. 

A break impended when the new 
“United States and European News 
Association” in 1866 captured a 
strong Western following. Peace 
was forced by inability of tele- 
graphic facilities to bear the added 
weight of two news services. 

ENTER MELvILLE E. STonE 

The Western Associated Press 

revolted outright in 1882 on the 
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OSCAR WILL GREET 
NEWSPAPER 
MEN. 


Welcomed Publishers to 


Gotham Year After 
Year. 


Convention delegates and visit- 
ing publishers will find their old 
friend Oscar, the far famed maitre 
de hotel on the job to see to their 
appetites at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
luring Convention week. Oscar has 
long been a fixture at the famous 
hostelry and it is due to his excel- 
lent cuisine that the convention 
banquets have been a success. 

Year after year Oscar has greet- 
ed the publishers in Gotham during 
Convention Week, and it is probable 
that the famous maitre de hotel 
knows more publishers and news- 
paper men than any other man in 
the country. Oscar was one of the 
first to greet the publishers when 
they first foregathered at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria thirty-two years ago. 


Convention arrangements this 
year are in the hands of Edward 
Morand, the new _ entertainment 


manager of the hotel, who has suc- 
ceeded William Hamilton who for 
the last twenty years has: directed 
the activities of the publishers at 
the hotel. 


T. R. Williams Is Elected 
_Assistant Publisher. 


Thomas R. Williams has been 
elected vice-president of the News- 
paper Printing Company, owner and 
publisher of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times and Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa., with the 
title of assistant publisher. Mr. 
Williams has been with the George 
S. Oliver Newspapers during the 
past year as a member of the execu- 
tive staff, and his new position en- 
tails added responsibilities. 

Mr. Williams was for many years 
managing editor and later business 
manager of the Pittsburgh Press. 
He served two years as president 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and at present 
is a director and member of many 
important committees of the A. N. 

A. 
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DAILY PRESS A MAKER 
OF HISTORY 


The “Newspaper” Must ’ Tell All News Whether 
Pleasant or Unpleasant or It Becomes 
Merely a “Paper.” 


The history of our time will be written from the files of the daily 
newspapers, said Edward McKernon, Superintendent of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Associated Press, who was the guest at dinner Thursday night 
at the Rochester Press Club. 

“Accordingly,” he thought, “the next generation will be much better 
informed as to what has gone before than we have been permitted to be. 
Our children will have the benefit of facts interspersed with some errors 
and a little theory while we have 
had to get along with much theory, 
a good deal of prejudice and some 
indigestion interspersed with more 
or less important facts. This be- 
cause it is now generally recognized 
that the primary duty of journalism 
is to reflect society as it is from 
day to day whether the reflection is 
pleasant or unpleasant, reassuring 
or disturbing. 

“Outside the profession there is 
much discussion as to whether the 
newspapers should publish stories of 
crime. Or if published, whether 
these reports should appear on the 
first page or less conspicuously on 
an inside page. Whether they should 
be set in 8-point or nonpareil. In 
other words should a newspaper be 
a newspaper or just a paper. 


“You might just as well pretend 
to write a history of the Civil War 
and leave out Bull Run as to as- 
sume to reflect society and omit 
crime from the daily record. It is 
the function of the newspaper to 
report what is. If society does not 
like its reflection in the journalistic 
mitror that is up to society. It is 
no concern of the editor.” 


Mr. McKernon, who is the Su- 
perintendent of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Associated Press, added 
that that news organization found 
no trouble in reporting the most re- 
volting crimes decently. “It is not 
the publication of the essentials of 
crime news that does harm to the 
young or mentally inferior,” he said, 
“but rather the reiteration in new 
and suggestive phraseology of facts 
already known, the glorification of 
perverted mentalities and the inclu- 
sion of vulgar details of no signifi- 
cance. Knowledge of a new mani- 
festation of the criminal instinct 
may be of the greatest importance 
to society. There has been nothing 
new in vulgarity since the days of 
the Roman Empire. The journalist 
repotts frankly that which is sig- 
nificant of society, good, bad, or in- 
different. He who reports that 
which is not significant and so not 
important but panders to the weak 
and vicious, is not a journalist and 
has no place in the profession. 


more room to radio programs, com- 
ic strips and the gentle art of box- 
ing. If you do not believe this get 
out your yardstick and measure 
your paper for a week. That the 
papers are ‘full of crime’ is a popu- 
lar misapprehension like the one 
that the Indians are rapidly disap- 
pearing. The report of startling 
crime hits you in the eye and 
blinds you to the proceedings in 
Congress. Learn to read your pa- 
per carefully and thoroughly and 
you will come to know that this old 
world is not half so bad as you 
had imagined.” 


Advertising Interests of Chicago 
Hold Spring Frolic. 


Advertising men and women in 
Chicago are paging spring these 
days. They held their annual spring 
frolic Friday night, April 9, in the 
grand ballroom of the new Palmer 
House. 


A number of organizations com- 
posed of advertising men and wo- 
men participated in this big social 
event, including the Advertising 
Council, the Women’s Advertising 


Men’s Post of the American Le- 
gion; the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies; the Agate Club; At- 
las Club; Newspaper Representa- 
tives Association and the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association. 


Robert J. Virtue, of the executive 
board of the Advertising Council 
was chairtnan of the committee 
which arrangedf or the program o 
the frolic. 


Associated with him were mem- 
bers of the various organizations: 
Besides Mr. Virtue the committee 
consisted of Mason Warner, Julius 
Holl, Preston Reed, Mary Dowd, 
Nelle Massie, Mrs. Clara Shepard, 
W. Frank McClure, Bernice Black- 
wood, Laura Alta Johnson, Fenton 
Kelsey, Henry Sulcer, William Car- 
roll, L. L. Northrup, Sam C. Ste-+ 
wart, H. K. Clark, Paul L. Hard- 
esty, Bert. L. Parsons, J. R. Harris 
and R. C. Merritt. 


Dancing, bridge and entertain- 
ment were among the features of 
the evening. Paul L. Hardesty was 
chairman of the ticket committee 
and Paul S. Van Auken, secretary 
of the Advertising Council, handled 
the distribution of tickets. 


“As a matter of fact crime has 
a relatively small space in the col- 
umins of recognized journals. The 
average newspaper day in and day 
out, gives ten times as much space 
to market reports as it does to 
crime. It gives more space to the 
news from Washington, legislative 
reports, and foreign news. It gives 
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Club of Chicago; the Advertising | 


{| vertising placed in its columns, it 
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WHAT IS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS? 


It is governed by a Board of Fifteen Directors. 

There are no “franchises,” that term being frequently mis- 
used for membership. 

The chief asset of the organization is the exchange of local 
news among the 1,300 members. 

There are about 1,250 daily papers represented in membership. 

These papers are scattered through the forty-eight States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico and 
South America. 

The foreign languages in which member papers are printed 
are Spanish, French, Portuguese, Japanese and German. 

There are 93,000 miles of leased wires. 

There are more than 1,000 telegraph operators. 

News reports are delivered daily not only by Morse telegraph 
code but by automatic printers, by telephone, by telegraph, by 
cable and radio. 

There is hardly a minute w 
is not going to press. 

There are 55 bureaus in the continental United States. 

There are 27 foreign bureaus in charge of American news- 
paper men. 

There are reciprocal relations with 26 foreign news agencies. 

The expenditures last year were more than seven million 
dollars. 

There are over 100 different leased wire circuits. 

There are 47 state or special services. 

There are no stocks, dividends or profits. 


hen some Associated Press paper 


NEWSPAPER ADS 
A TONIC. 


(Continued from Page 12) 

Newspaper publishers are awak- 
ening more and more to the value 
of advertising advertising. 

One of the outstanding favorites 
of national advertisers today is the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. R. F. Schul- 
kers, Merchandising Manager of 
the “Old Truth Teller” is sincere 
in his assertion that the Enquirer 
Merchandiser has proved the good 
right arm of the Promotion and 
Merchandising Department which 
was established for the purpose of 
assisting the advertiser in obtaining 
maximum results from his advertis- 
in 


cooperation that are not fulfilled _ 
will spell disaster to the cower 
who think their part of the contrac 
is filled when they sell the white 
space and call it “the end of the 
day’s work.” | 
“The Enquirer’s merchandising | 
staff gives prompt and willing ser- — 
vice in the matter of making sur- _ 
veys in the Cincinnati territory fom |; 
any particular line of merchandis- _ 
ing. These surveys usually cove | 
the subject minutely and completely, — 
including in their scope the outlying 
districts and the Kentucky territory | 
south of the Ohio river. A compre- — 
hensive idea of the market condi- | 
tions and possibilities is thus laid 
before the advertiser before his | 
campaign begins. He is then able » 
to direct with discretion and confi- | 
dence any change in his plan for, 
greater distribution and increased 
sales. In addition, the Enquirer | 
sends letters, on its own stationary, | 
to retail dealers calling attention | 
to the coming campaign, and by 
showing how the dealer may in- 
crease his profits materially, gain) 
his good will and determination to 
push the product that is to be ad- 
vertised.” x. 
Speaking of the mission of = 
Enquirer Merchandiser, this official 
statement is made: “The ‘Merchan- 
diser’ serves as the mouthpiece 0! 
the Merchandising Department, 4 
prising local merchants of cam- 
paigns to come, or exploiting cur: 
rent advertising. It carries article: 
of publicity for the advertised pro 
ducts, articles of a business natur 
that will assist the dealer, and item! 
of general interest to the fetal 
trade in all lines. We also repro 
duce in the ‘Merchandiser’ “in th 


| 
} 


time is coming when promises EY} 
’ 
q 
{ 


g. 
Mr. Schulkers is a national figure 
himself. Tens of thousands of 
boys who have read his stories 
know him as “Seckatary Hawkins.” 
“The Seckatary” makes bold to say: 
“Tt is to the advantage of a news- 
paper to make its columns as valua- 
ble as possible to the advertiser, 
and whereas formerly the newspa- 
per hesitated when requested for 
cooperation in connection with ad- 


now cheerfully lends such assistance 
as it can consistently do toward en- 
abling the advertiser to obtain the 
tmaximum results from any particu- 
lar advertising campaign. The 
Merchandising Department of a 
newspaper today has come into 
valuable use, and performs a dis- 
tinct and important function of the 
advertising department. Money in- 
vested by the newspaper in its mer- 
chandising work continues to draw 
down dividends in the form of in- 
creased schedules and repeat cam- 
paigns.” 

Mr. W. F. Wiley, Director of En- 
quirer activities, puts his O. K. on 
this story of the inaugural of what 
is destined to win increased recog- 
nition from newspapers’ that expect 
to gain the approval and the patron- 
age of national advertisers. The 


advertisements that appear in th 


Enquirer, giving a full explana 101 
a 
( 


of the term of campaigns an 
amount to be used. We have four 
this little paper to be of even gr at 


er interest than we anticipated whe 
we launched it three years ago, al 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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SPORT NEWS NOW 


IS PART OF 
ROUTINE. 


Regularity of Events 
Puts It Under Usual 
News Heading. 


There was a time when a big 
sporting event such as the bigger 
race track and the sensational 
boxing matches taxed all the re- 
sources of the news association 
and the newspapers. Special wri- 
ters were sent to cover the stories, 
special wire arrangements were 
made, and even the press time 
in many cases was shifted so as 
to shoot the paper out on the 
street with the complete story. 


All this is changed now, and 
sporting news has become a regu- 
lar factor in the larger body of 
news, and is attended to as all 
news is. 


The seasonal character of 
sports, and the fixed time when 
sporting events take place has 
helped to put that news alongside 
of its older brothers. 


Now every newspaper service 
and newspaper knows a long time 
beforehand just at what time the 
different sporting events will take 
place, and preparations are made 
accordingly, so that the newspa- 
per reading public can be certain 
of getting all kinds of sport news 
from all over the country on time 
from whichever paper it prefers 
to read. 

Of course, there still is a special 
effort required in transmitting 
the news of many events of this 
kind, but even these efforts have 
all been so standardized that no 
news association or newspaper is 
at a loss as to the proper course 
to follow. 

Special wires go from the ring- 
side of important pugilistic en- 
counters, from the press box of 
the race tracks, from the golf 
links where a championship is 
being fought, from the observa- 
tion train following the university 
boat races, from the stadiums 
where the mobs are yelling for 
their favorite football teams. 

International sporting events 
require equal attention, and 
whether it is an English Derby, 
a battle between. feminine tennis 
stars, the Olympic games, or a 
contest between a Senegalese and 
a debonair Frenchman, the in- 
satiable appetite of the American 
newspaper reader must be met, 
cost what it may. 

Then—when baseball teams 
come to grips in the annual 
Yankee classic it must be a world- 
shaking piece of news indeed that 
can squeeze all of itself onto the 
wires into the newspaper offices 
and on the pages while the series 
is running. 


Special Issues. 

The Ottawa, Can., Citizen has re- 
cently published special “Mining and 
Financial” and “Automobile” edi- 
tions; also special pages of “H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales” and “Faith 
Bros.,” etc. 


by th 
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WAR PROPAGANDA IS/#O¥ 
THEME OF A.P. MAN 


Most Severe Test of Impartial Journalism Came 
During the World War—American Press Only 
Press That Told Truth About the War. 


The extent of war propaganda and the service to the public rendered 


e Associated Press in respect to the same, was revealed in a radio 
address by Edward McKernon, Superintendent of the Eastern Division 
of the Associated Press, broadcast Wednesday at Schenectdy by WGY, 
the station of the General Electric Company. 


Mr. McKernon later was a guest and speaker of the Press Club of 


Schenectady. 

In his radio address, Mr. McKer- 
non said: 

“The Associated Press, which, 


having no opinions of its own, un- 
dertakes to furnish a daily report 
of the news of the world that is 
absolutely neutral, experienced the 


most severe test of this sort of 


journalism during the World War. 


I believe no other group of news- 
paper men ever were confronted 
with so many difficulties. 

“With the outbreak of hostilities 
the press associations of other coun- 


tries involved automatically became 


the press agencies of their govern- 
ments. The United States was the 


only belligerent that did not place 


a censorship on its press. The 
American press was the only press 
that was not used deliberately and 
systematically to disseminate war 
propaganda. And I think I may 
say without offense to those who 
held that ‘all is fair in love and 
war’ that the American press among 
the belligerents was the only press 
in the world that from beginning 
to end told the truth about the war. 


“The Associated Press undertook 
to demonstrate that even in war 
times it could continue to report 
events honestly and fearlessly. We, 
of course, observed every wish of 
the government; particularly in the 
matter of troop movements and 
shipping. We did not always re- 
veal all we knew. We were one 
hundred per cent patriotic through- 
out. But we did not lie. We did 
not manufacture news. And we 
did not circulate propaganda that 
we knew to be ‘bunk.’ 


“Now that seven years have 
elapsed we may perhaps without 
hurting any one’s feelings, tell 
something of our experiences with 
war propaganda. There is never a 
dearth of the propaganda copy 
coming into our offices but it used 
to come by the ream. During the 
war it came in bales. You may re- 
call that there was a decided short- 
age of white paper after war was 
declared. It was generally accepted 
that this was due to the fact that 
many paper mills were converted 
into factories for the manufacture 
of munitions of war. My own im- 
pression is that the shortage and 
the subsequent almost prohibitive 
price of white paper stock, was due 
in no small measure to the demands 
of those who were writing war 
propaganda. Waste paper came to 
be worth as high as three cents a 
pound, which in my opinion repre- 
sents the peace-time value of a good 


Of course I 


deal of propaganda. 
mean propaganda designed to de- 


ceive. There is also honest and 
worthwhile propaganda. Every 
man who amounts to anything is 
a propagandist for good or evil 
and I have no quarrel with the 
honest propagandist. 

“There were several forms of 
propaganda during the war. One 
pretended to expose the propaganda 
methods of enemies. Much of this 
was sheer ‘bunk’ and was largely 
discarded as such by the Associated 
Press. An effective form of propa- 
ganda used by many painted the 
alleged cruelties practiced by their 
enemies. The war was bad enough 
at best, but there may be a crumb 
of comfort in the assurance that so 
far as we could determine specific 
stories of cruelties were generally 
grossly exaggerated. 

“T will give you two instances of 
propaganda that bothered us but 
the effects of which upon our work 
we were able to overcome. I select 
one from the side of the Allies and 
the other from the side of Germany 
in the hope that they will be ac- 
cepted as mere statements of fact 
without any suggestion of reproach 
or criticism. 

“On the one hand, if the British 
had had their way we would have 
had in this country only the British 
version of events during the three 
years before we entered the fight. 
England’s first act of war was to 
cut the direct cables between Ger- 
many and the United States. This 
made it impossible for Germany to 
communicate with this country ex- 
cept by grace of her enemies. There 
was not a cable line that she could 
use that did not at some point touch 
a country or possession of the Al- 


(Continued on Page Sixty-eight) 


Freedom of Press Demanded by 
College Students. 


Freedom of the press has succeed- 
ed compulsory military education as 
the main topic of conversation 
among students of the College of 
the City of New York. 

After two weeks of secret agi- 
tation by the staff of the thrice-a- 
week college newspaper, the Cam- 
pus, against alumni editorial super- 
vision, during which most of the 
staff resigned, members of the Stu- 
dent Council have demanded com- 
plete absence of such “censorship” 
on the threat of withdrawing 1,200 
paid subscriptions. 
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LONG DOES IT 
TAKE? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


All six of the men in the office 
seem to be newspaper addicts. The 
married men do most of their read- 
ing on the train or subway, while 
the only celibate spends forty-five 
minutes to an hour before dinner 
every night looking up his staunch 
Republican journal. The head of 
the office himself devotes his twen- 
ty-five minutes of train time morn- 
ing and evening to his paper. His 
assistant does likewise. i 

The bookkeeper and the cost ac- 
countant, subway unfortunates, man- 
age to get in a goodly amount of 
newspaper reading—the former ad- 
mitting to forty-five minutes in the 
evening but none in the morning, 


and the latter claiming half an hour, 
morning and evening. The engineer’ 


seems to be less of an enthusiast than 
the others, but says he spends from 


fifteen to thirty minutes a day di-. 


gesting his quota of news print and 


turally take a little longer to assimi- 
late than the sensational rags which 
some of the girls favor. 

In another office 


ink. On the whloe, the men seem 
to devote more time to their papers 
than the girls, but this is to be ex-) 
pected, as they all read the more 
sober, conservative sheets—includ- 
ing the sporting pages—which na- 


, 


in which | : 


worked at one time, I noticed that) 


the stenographers, office boys, clerks 
and officials spent any spare mo- 
ments they had—and some which| 
were not spare—in a back 
which the daily papers were kept 
After having read their own pei 
paper on the way to work, they 
liked to glance over the others late! 
in the day to make sure they hac| 
missed nothing. . | 

Even a busy housewife spend: 
more than fifteen minutes on the 
newspaper. The more feminine par’ 
of the paper may be the only por 
tion which appeals to her, but never 
theless by the time she has finda 
the woman’s page, the play and filn| 
reviews, the humorous column, thi 
latest publicity about Mary ant 
Doug, or Gloria Gould, or Hele) 
Wills, or Mr. Browning, has glancet’ 
at the comic strips and has looke 
carefully at the advertisements ti 
see the trend of styles and tomor| 
row’s bargains, she has spent thirt) 
minutes at least. I have seen man 
a housewife take this much tim 
and more to look over the papef—| 
nnce the dishes were washed ani 
the children in bed. 

I can, naturally, judge only b 
my own observation. But this ob 
servation has surely led me to be, 
lieve that any individual who read 
a newspaper at all takes more tha’ 
fifteen minutes to do so. 


| 
| 
t 
| 
' 


A. P. Editors to Meet. 


The Associated Press Editors 0) 
Ohio will meet in the Hotel Desh) 
ler, Columbus, Ohio, on May da 
There will be business sessions 4) 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M.; dinner at" 
P. M. President Noyes, Generé 
Manager Cooper and Central Div) 
sion Superintendent Cutter will b 
be present. 


room ir. 
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“Tell It To 


The best ‘‘us folks” 


_ feature appearing 
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Taxi Executive Addresses Staff 
| 


William E. 
‘the Yellow Taxi 
York, 
of the 


9 on 


dence i 


tion. 
utely 


“taxicab 
done to 
In policing the system, 
Vising the work of the d 
4n building up plans for 
Operation and courteous c 

He also described the safety cam- 
has been conducted 
ist five months by his 
» nN which the number 
S of all kinds were re- 
per cent as compared to 
He also made the state- 
during the five years of 
Operation of the company no Yel- 
low Taxi driver has ever been ar- 
tested for a serious crime and the 
nternal discipline system has taken 
sare of most of the petty offences. 

The meeting was presided over 
oy "Mr. B. F. Butterworth, adver- 
ising manager, and 
Mr. Louis Wile 


Paign which 

during the pas 
Corporation 
of accident 
duced 
last year. 
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“What about 
Sally ?” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a _ para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Ine. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


Elsie”! 
in print 
6-a-week 


SERVICE 


of New York Times. 


the 


company, what is 


by 40 
that 


aff. 


McGuirk, president of 
Corporation, New 
addressed the business staff 
New York Times on April 
the subject of creating confi- 
na public service corpora- 
Mr. McGuirk described min- 
inside operation of a large 
is being 
Protect the traveling public 
in super- 
rivers and 
safety in 
onduct. 


was attended by 
y, business manager, 
Hugh O'Donnell, assistant 
‘usiness manager, Mr. Arnold San- 

assistant business manager, 
ver fifty executive members of 


CARICATURE OF A 
“PROF ”’ OUSTED 
“DING.” 


His Stay at College 
Shortened by a 
Cartoon. 


The news that J. N. Darling has 
been preserved to good health comes 
as a reassurance to those interested 
in the art, politics, and economics of 
America. In these three fields 
“Ding” has played a conspicuous 
and a constructive part. 

In this country the cartoon was 
of early development, probably be- 
cause of the vehemence of pioneer 
political campaigns. The editorial 
cartoon almost might be called of 
American origin. Thomas Nast ap- 
plied the lampoon to the Tweed 
ring with such devastating effect 
that the boss of the group said “I 
don’t care what they say of me but 
I'd give anything to buy off that 
picture maker.” 

It was an era of vicious, un- 
bridled caricature that young “Ding” 
entered and it was not long before 
he began to exert a benevolent in- 
fluence, says the Kansas City Star. 

While he was a student of Beloit 
college, Beloit, Wis., it was dis- 
covered that he had an apt hand 
for sketching the faculty as they ap- 
peared to the students. He was 
made art editor of the school 
monthly and began his career by 
placing a mildly reproving cartoon 
of a pompous professor on the 
cover of the publication. The pic- 
ture was so well done that the fac- 
ulty went into star chamber session, 
emerged with a verdict of lese 
majeste and allowed young Mr. 
Darling to begin his career without 
waiting for graduation. 

He went to Sioux City, Ia., where 
he became a cub reporter on the 
Sioux City Tribune. One afternoon 
while he was covering a trial the 
counsel for the defense became so- 
moved by the arguments of the 
counsel for the prosecution that he 
attacked him with his cane. After 
“Ding” had written the story his 
editor deplored that no photogra- 
pher had been present to record the 
clash of legal giants, “Ding” fished 
in his pocket and brought out a 
sketch he had made. It was pub- 
lished and he became a cartoonist. 

It was in these early days that he 
learned a great lesson. He was a 
deep admirer of his editor, George 
D. Perkins, and when Perkins cam- 
paigned for Governor, “Ding’s” pen 
worked day and night against Per- 
kins’s rival, Albert B. Cummins. 
But Cummins was elected. Shortly 
after that “Ding” was offered a bet- 
ter position on the Des Moines 
Register and took it with the stipu- 
lation that he would never be asked 
to use his drawings to assail Mr. 
Perkins. The Register was a Cum- 
mins paper, 
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Deptorep His Earty Harrep. 

“As I grew a little older,” he once 
wrote, “and quit spending so much 
time in hating people, I found that 
Governor Cummins was quite as 
sincere and honest and upstanding 
in his beliefs as Mr. Perkins had 
been. And I had used all the in- 
vective, hatred and bitterness I 
could summon to try to prove him 
an economic fakir and a financial 
Pirate.” 

From then on the “Ding” car- 
toons took on a new flavor. They 
were mild, humorous and sympathe- 
tic. When “Ding” caricatures a per- 
son or institution which he is con- 
vinced is wrong he attempts to 
point out the foibles of the indi- 
vidual or the Philosophy without 
what is known in politics as “taking 
the hide off.” One recalls his wide. 
ly reproduced cartoon following the 
recent Democratic convention, The 
Democratic household was shown 
turned topsy-turvy by the cyclone 
that had passed through it. In the 
foreground a sofa was on the back 
of a bewildered looking donkey. In 
the sofa sat Charles Bryan and 
John W. Davis, both showing signs 
of the storm’s stress, The caption 


over the drawing was, “Those Cy- 
clones Do Play the Queerest 
Terickss: 


As he strives for honesty in his 
portrayal of economic and political 
principles, so he strives for accur- 
acy and truthfulness in presenting 
characters. When he draws Presi- 
dent Coolidge he never shows him 
in a spectacular attitude because, 
‘he contends, the president is not a 
spectacular man. 

Though “Ding” is the predomi- 
nant cartoonist of reason he can 
occasionally be a cartoonist of senti- 
ment. This will be agreed to by 
any who have seen his most famous 
cartoon, “The Long, Long Trail” 
which he drew upon the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Vivian is the name of a new 
Sentes by iH. 1. ‘Gates for the 
Thompson Features Service, New 
York. 


Among recent contributors to the 
pre-eminent article series offered by 
the Metropolitan Newspaper Sery- 
ice, New York, are Bruce Barton, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Arthur 
Stringer, Lucian Cary, Will Irwin, 
Albert Edwin Wiggam, Mrs, Wil. 
son Woodrow, Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, and Inez Haynes Irwin. 


Helen Wills, famous tennis star, 
will write a series of articles for 
United Feature Syndicate. 


New Gotham Office. 

The eastern office of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat will on Tuesday 
be moved to rooms 1200 and 1201, 
41 Park Row, New York. The new 
telephone numbers will be Cortland 
0504 and 0505. 
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American Birotadruck Exhibit at 
The Waldorf. 

The American Birotadruck Co., 
Inc., have installed one of the new 
hydraulic direct pressure matrice 
moulding presses at the Waldorf and 
will have the same in operation dur- 
ing Convention Week. The exhibit 
will be located on the main corridor 
of the Waldorf in one of the new 
stores immediately adjacent to the 
main stairway and elevators to the 
Convention floor. As nearly as pos- 
sible, the machine will be operated 
under typical newspaper conditions 
and both wet and dry mats will be 
moulded by a_ regular mewspaper 
stereotyper. The demonstration 
will be made under the direction of 
Major David Broderick, technical 
engineer of the American Birota- 
druck Co., Inc., and his assistants. 

So much interest has been evi- 
denced in this new machine and the 
first practical utilization of hydrau- 
lic direct pressure for moulding 
matrices that it will, undoubtedly, 


be one of the points of special in-., 


terest to the publishers, especially 
those who are contemplating chang- 
ing over to dry mats. 


/ 
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WAR PROPAGANDA 
IS THEME. 


(Continued from Page 66) 


lies, and so to make her every mes- 
sage subject to interruption or hos- 
tile censorship. You can under- 
stand what that meant to us at a 
time when the whole nation was de- 
bating whether we ought to get into 
the war and public opinion was be- 
ing shaped largely by press reports 
from Europe. Daily the Germans 
at Berlin would issue an official 
statement setting forth their side 
of the question. This would come 
to us by way of London and what 
the English censor did to these 
statements was enough to make the 
Germans weep. We appealed to the 
British to permit the German state- 
ments to come through as prepared 
but England was at war and very 
naturally exercised its war right to 
take advantage of the cable situa- 
tion. But sometime before the war 
broke out a company of Germans 
had erected a powerful wireless sta- 
tion at Sayville, Long Island, and 
suddenly this station began to func- 
tion. We took advantage of the 
situation and from then on brought 
the German official statements di- 
rect from Germany to Sayville by 
wireless. We continued to bring 
them also by cable by way of Lon- 
don. A comparison of the two re- 
ports as received here betrayed the 
British censorship and the censor 
realizing that further censorship 
was useless gave us no further 
trouble. So much for British 
propaganda methods. 


“Meantime, the Germans were 
not overlooking any opportunity to 
advance their cause. In 1917 they 
began operating in Latin-America 
a fake news association which they 
labeled ‘La Prensa Associada,’ 
which is the Spanish equivalent for 
‘The Associated Press. They de- 
livered daily despatches under the 
caption ‘La Prensa Asociada’ to 
newspapers in South America. The 
despatches purported to reflect pub- 
lic sentiment in the United States— 
a strongly pro-German sentiment. 
At the same time they included fake 
news stories and fictitious inter- 
views designed to offend South 
Americans and create a hostile at- 
titude toward this country. Some 
South American papers were im- 
posed upon and published these des- 
patches thinking they really came 
from the Associated Press. The 
situation grew serious, and our 
Board of Directors sent Mr. Kent 
Cooper, now General Manager of 
the Associated Press, to South 
America to investigate the situation. 


tered. Of the sixty-eight would-be 
passengers for Buenos Aires fifty 
immediately cancelled their passage 
Mr. Cooper was one of the eighteen 
who set sail, taking one of these 
little newspaper risks so common in 
war and peace that newspaper men 
do not consider them news. 


“To give you an idea of the thor- 
oughness of the German espionage, 
the first caller on Mr. Cooper after 
his arrival at his hotel in Buenos 
Aires was the South American man- 
ager of La Prensa Asociado. I 
shall not attempt to repeat their 
conservation except for the con- 
cluding words, which were: ‘Name 
your own price to return to New — 
York and let us pretend to repre- — 
sent you here’ and “There is not | 
enough money in all of South © 
America to lead the Associated — 
Press to do that.’ z 


“Mr. Cooper met the leading pub- — 
lishers of South America, gave in- — 
terviews to the press exposing the _ 
fraud, and interested the newspa- 
pers in the neutral and uncensored 
report of the Associated Press. 
That is how we got into South © 
America—through a patriotic mis- | 
sion—and six weeks after we began 
delivering our service there La 
Prensa Asociada gave up the ghost. 


‘We have since elected many — 
newspapers in South America to 
, 
. 
| 


there pronounced it a common car- 
rier and forbade it to discipline 
members who violated by-laws or 
to refuse service to any applicant. 
Noyes, Stone and other leaders 
came to New York, bringing the 
strength of the Illinois corporation 
with them, and with proper legal 
renovation, established the Asso- 
ciated Press as it is known today. 
With their withdrawal the Illinois 
concern wound up its affairs ,and 
dissolved. 

Observers in the twenty-five years 
since then have seen how the Asso- 
ciated Press proceeded to turn earli- 
er misfortunes to account. This has 
been deemed especially apparent in 
the development of the foreign ser- 
vice, 

Today, forty-six Central and 
South American newspapers have 
been elected to its membership, and 
it is sending them 2,500 words a 
day over a cable circuit of 7,452 
miles, reaching all the leading Latin- 
American cities. 

“They look to us not only for 
American news, but for news of 
the world,” the Associated Press 
says in appraisal of this mutual 
advantage. “It is expected that this 
news connection will do more in ten 
years than diplomacy has accom- 
plished in a century to assure peace 
in the Western Hemisphere.” 

THe ASSOCIATED Press “STYLE.” 

Latin-America is losing some of 
the hostility that once prevailed 
from President to peon, and learn- 
ing that this country is not all 
lynchings, murders, and embezzlers, 
report comes back. The United 
States in turn is learning that there 
are other “Americans.” 

A certain purity in technical form 
and style to which Associated Press 
“stories” have been developed is 
another accomplishment often re- 
marked by the news craft itself. 
Suggestion has been made that if 
its influence upon news writing in 
general could be measured it might 
prove illuminating. 

The Associated Press says of 
necessity it writes under a peculiar 
and unique pressure. Time and 
tolls make for simplicity; the all- 
important 1,300 newspapers in its 
organization make for accuracy. 


DRAMATIC STORY 
OF THE A. P. 


(Continued from Page 63) 
ground the tax on “outside” sub- 
sidiaries gave the New York news- 
papers the service free. The revo- 
lutionaries won, were admitted into 
partnership on the basis of a ten- 
year contract, and service charges 
were more equally distributed. 

Meanwhile the United Press, not 
the present proprietary service of 
that name, developed as a formid- 
able rival of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press. 

When it attracted newspapers 
unable to secure A. P. membership, 
as well as new telegraph companies 
with rival news services, it gained 
a standing sufficient to menace the 
supremacy of the older organiza- 
tion. 

When the ten-year contract of 
the Western Associated Press was 
about to expire it refused to renew 
it on the discovery that the man- 
agement of the Associated Press 
had secretly purchased a controlling 
interest in the United Press as part 
of a devious understanding. 

When the United Press finally 

absorbed the parent, the junior 
Western organization called it quits, 
and, deciding to go it alone, re- 
organized as the Associated Press, 
incorporated in Illinois, Dec. 15, 
1892. 
Melville E. Stone, formerly an 
energetic director in its affairs as 
founder of the Chicago Daily News, 
was called from retirement to take 
the leadership as a public duty. 
Thus re-entered Stone, whom the 
Associated Press today calls its 
great commanding figure. Stone 
and his associates assailed the 
United Press as an inimical autoc- 
racy, run by and for the three men 
who had captured virtually the en- 
tire telegraphic news service of the 
United States. 

History of this period makes 
clear that the United Press was in 
no sense a progenitor of or his- 
torically related to the United Press 
Association of the present day. 

Stone at the outset caught his 
enemy in the flank. In a surprise 
trip to London he completed con- 
tracts with Reuters News Agency, 
the Agence Havas and the so-called 
Wolff Agency of Berlin, which 
broke the hold the United Press 
thought it had on the European 
service of these agencies. 

From this body blow the United 
Press apparently never recovered. 


membership in the Associated Press 
and are sending them five thousand _ 
words a day over an All America 
cable line of 7,052 miles direct to” 
their offices from our office in New 
York. They look to us now not 
only for American news but for | 
the news of the world, and I confi- 
dently expect that this news con- 
nection in a few years will do more | 
to win the confidence of Latin — 
America and bind the two conti- — 
nents socially and commercially — 
than diplomacy has accomplished im | 
a hundred years.”. 


Newspaper Reporters Balk At No 
Assignment! 


Pabst, in Milwaukee, concocted a 
new malt tonic with 3.75 per cent 
alcoholic content, and it was ap- 
proved by the prohibition director — 
at Washington, says the Brooklyn — 
Union. A city editor in Chicago | 
immediately dispatched two report- _ 
ers to Milwaukee. They were um — 
der instructions to sample the brew 
and telegraph their impressions. 
The jury of two disagreed as to- 
the pleasantness of the draught, but — 
that’s not the point. The moral ¢ 
it all is the readiness of the newS- | 
gatherer to undertake any assign- | 
ment, no matter how hazardous. — 
He rushes to fires or he sits’ 
through meetings of Aldermen; he. 
is spattered with resin at the ring- 
side or takes notes through a twO- — 
hour sermon; he mounts the wreck | 
age after a disaster or he interviews | 
a defeated office-seeker. |: 


And he drinks malt tonic without _ 
orotest when ordered. S|. 

The fact that either or both of / 
these reporters may have forfeited 
good standing in the Anti-Saloon _ 
League did not deter them. Duty 
is duty! i. 


“Polar Lark” to be Held at Friars’ 
Club on April 20. 


More than four hundred news- 
paper publishers and editors from 
both North and South America will 
be guests of M. Koenigsberg at the 
Friars’ Club, New York City, Tues- 
day evening, April 20, at his annual 
banquet and entertainment which 
will be called “The Polar Lark.” 


Numerous stars from Broadway 
shows and night clubs will render 
specialties and, as the title of this 
lark denotes, its humorous theme 
will concern the regions towards 
which the press is directing many 
polar flights this year. 

The Polar Lark will be the sev- 
enth annual event of its kind to 
take place during the national con- 
vention week of America’s news- 
paper publishers. Through the 
Lollypop, Best Cellar, Carriers, 
Mud, and Cabinet Larks of previous 
years, this prandial cross-section of 


epic struggle,”—ended in complete 
victory forthe Associated Press of 
Illinois. The press of the country 
rallied en masse to the principle 
membership on a mutual and co- 
operative basis, as revived by the 
Stone administration for the first 
time since 1828. . 

Deserted, its war chest drained, 
the United Press went down in de- 
feat and into receivership. Its 
eligible survivors were accepted in- 
to the Western fold without preju- 
dice or reprisal, and the principle 
of cooperation was established. 

The Illinois association, however, 
was voluntarily abandoned in 1900 
when the State Supreme Court 


“Mr. Cooper booked passage for 
Buenos Aires on a ship for which 
sixty-eight passengers had made 
reservations. But the day before 
the vessel sailed the German U-boat 
that had slipped into Newport Har- 
bor on a Saturday afternoon began 
blowing up shipping in Nantucket 
Sound. You will recall the scare 
experienced by cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard and alarming reports of 
German submarines here, there and 
everywhere bent on sinking with- 
out trace any shipping they encoun- 


Phebe 
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For Quick 
Results use 
THE FOURTH . 
ESTATE 


For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 

Ad 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ime. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities— 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 9 words to a line 
single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 

Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


Experienced Circulation Manager 


Circulation Man 


Advertising | 
A young man 383 with 15 years’ 
experience is open for a posi- 
tion with a good daily news- 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 
petent Circulation Manager, who 


F builds and retains circulation 
: papers Nee ehh dle at present employed, would like through service, with years of ex- 
7 not en requirements in the knowledge to get in touch with publisher perience. Now director circula- 
& [| ane ver efficient newspaper who could use a young man with tion on medium-size afternoon 
ba work rigs measure up to the several years experience in. cir- paper. Satisfactory reason for 
[= | expectations of ‘the progressive culation work on a large daily. changing. Best of references. 
daily looking for better results Write Box 7750, care THE Married. Box 17755, care THE 
aie Write A. A. Adams, Box 7761 FouerE J ESrsE, Fouats Estate. 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 
A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- Editor Leading Weekly 
ping Service that ACTUALLY Ci culation Mana er 
covers the West. Write for rates. If 13 ahs iigidh ‘Olio aaityeneckalchanee in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit in 


1925 $5,091.28 after owners draw- 
ing $5,850 Plant appraised 
$22,780. Fine living conditions. 
Price $22,500, including building 
worth $5,000. $10,000 cash neces- 
sary. Prop. 7241x. The H. F. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial column that 
builds prestige and circulation. 
Address Box 17757, care THE 
FourtH Estate. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-1 reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 


408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. ) 
care THE FourtH ESTATE. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Proofreader 


five years’ big shop experience. 
Capable, efficient. Available imme- | 
diately. Box. No. 7759. j 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale 


3 H. P. Goss Steam Generator, 
good condition; melting furnace, 
500 pounds capacity; blower_fan, 
practically new. Passaic Daily 
Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 

EE 


Hoe Newspaper Press, Stereo- 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck 
press for sale, 21% cut-off, 12% or 
18 ems columns, eight column, 20- 
inch page. Can be seen running. 
Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 per 


Wanted 


hour. 14, 16, and 18 pages book type Equipment, Motor, first- : irst- i i 

form. Has three extra Aste Route class condition; also Monotype Mechanical bee tend iden TRS 

tains and reversible cylinder. Ideal panty ee aes pune one shortly to become a daily. Good 

DE ee or ea an ex- oe cademy Press, equipment for sale—Large Scott pay if man can demonstrate he : 

ee en Le condi jon. 4 een . cylinder press, model 8 linotype, knows the game. Give references 
r selling, have purchase OLS, | LS Sidney folder; each with A.C. mo- and salary expected. Box 7758. | 


press. $15,000.00 cash as it stands on 
the floor. Excellent buy for some pub- 
lisher. Sentinel Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
gests See a ee Be 


tor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good se- 
curities or guaranteed preferred 
stock. Martin B. Trainor, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES APRIL OPPORTUNITIES 


——— 


EVENING PAPER PENNSYL- 


Equipment for Sale 


Green Newsprint VANIA, exclusive field; adequate | 
plant; earning 20% net on _ price 
Goss Comet and Duplex flat asked; initial payment $40,000. a 


bed presses for immediate de- Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls HELP WANTED MORNING PAPER SOUTHWEST. 
Ready for imme- 


livery. Good condition guaran- 35% inches. new modern plant; exclusive field; 
teed. Also several good bar- diate delivery from Camden, N. arning 15% net on price asked; in- 
gains in Stereotype presses and J. Make offer to Camden Cou- Gi lati itial payment $75,000 a 
machinery. Griffiths -Publish- rier, Camden, N. J. irculation DESIRABLE WEEKLY PAPERS | 
ers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St., Man AND JOB PLANTS occupying exclu- | 
New York. agers eye fields and earning So “ 1 
a : ay . ends on prices asked. n ew 
Experienced Desirable openings for two Jersey: Pennsylvania; Florida; North | 


: E experienced newspaper circula- fg 
Circulation Manager tion managers to take charge Carolina and Illinois. J. B. SHALB, | 


Machinery €&@ Equipment 


For Sale: 


Must be disposed of at once by 
the Receiver In Bankruptcy: 
A “HOH” Quadruple 382-page 
Newspaper Press with double 
folder. Will deliver 4-6-8-10-12-. 
14-16 pages at a speed of 30,000 
copies per hour; 20-24-28-32 
pages at a speed of 15,000 
copies per hour. Also a com- 
plete stereotyping outfit and 
battery of eight (8) Linotypes 
and one (1) Monotype, lead 
and slug caster. This material 
is in good working condition 


having been actually in use 
about five years. Whole or 
part will be sold. Write for 
further particulars addressing 


Box No. 7760. 
TEE DEE EERE LOND SELDEN, 


$5,000 will secure control of 
exclusive weekly in desirable 
Illinois field. $15,000 annual 
business; over 60% net on in- 
vestment. Available for short 
time only. Prop. 951x. The | 
H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 
field, Ill. ‘ 


Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown. an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7763 c/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


ana 


Feature or Editorial 


writing, general or department 
editing, any kind of desk work 
or good salaried position, 
wanted by ex-newspaperman 
dissatisfied with syndicate-mag- 
azine free-lancing. Central States 
preferred. Photo, recommend- 
ations, references. Box 7764, 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Do you want city or managing 
editor who hasn’t lost his pep, 
tyouee experienced? 28 Box 
7762. 


of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
eirculation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Hrnest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
EE CEES EO 4 
— CIRCULATION 
a ee eee 
Promotion 
ee eee 
Circulation—When quick, additional cit- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, Te 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, 

Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fritz Glogaur Dies. ; 

Fritz Glogaur, founder and. first 
publisher of the Chicago Abendpost, | 
died at his home in Cincinnati re- | 
cently. Glogaur sold the Abendpost 
in 1914 to its present owner, Paul 
F. Miller, and had been in retire- 
ment at this Cincinnati home since 
that time. He was born in 1857 and 
founded the Abendpost in 1888. He’ 
is survived by his wife. 


, as 


a 


Pa are FU a ee 


THE FourtH Estate 


oe __ 


SALE IN BANKRUPTCY 


BUILDINGS 


YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper. 
_ _ To Sell a Newspaper. 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


|PALMER, DEWITT 
|  & PALMER 


The trustee in bankruptcy of the New Warheit Corporation 
offers for sale, by sealed bids, all the property of the New 
Warheit Corporation consisting of the building 153 East 
Broadway, New York City, printing press, stereotyping ma- 


. 

\\ @ For Thirty Years the chines, eight Mergenthaler linotypes, monotypes, office fix- 
te Recognized Leaders in tures, outstanding accounts, -good will and subscription 
| “SALES — APPRAISALS lists. Sealed bids, accompanied by check or cash for at 


least ten per cent. of the amount of the bid can be submitted 
to the undersigned trustee before April 20, 1926. Informa- 

tion as to the property and liens can be obtained from the 
|. - undersigned trustee or attorney for trustee. 


JACOB DE HAAS, 
1THE TRIBUNE 


Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
New Warheit Corporation, 
jin Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


522 Fifth Avenue, 
386,526 LINES 


New York City. 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


| NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


| 350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ABRAHAM H. SANASOHN, 
Attorney for Trustee, 
| 245 Broadway, 


a 


New York City.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Los Angeles 


Be 
Representatives 
I: G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. / 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, ; VI hi . 


| PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 


New York Boston 


WE strongly urge that all 
MAIL, TELEGRAMS, 


PACKAGES, NEWSPA- 
PERS or MESSAGES for 
Pee erOURLH .ESTATE* 
be plainly marked with our 
NEW CORRECT ADDRESS 


Deke Onn. WA. Y 


Manufacturers Trust Bldg. 
(Columbus Circle) 


SPECIFY—12th FLOOR—SUITE 1220 
*THE FOURTH ESTATE has NO OTHER ADDRESS, 


all mail, telegrams and messages should be marked plainly 
12th floor—Suite 1220. 


The only morning 
newspaper. pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
s A It covers the en- 
CAPITAL tire state and has 
leavy circulation in Topeka and 
O-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

loerage. Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


TOPEKA 
DAILY 


Ii Ong lee O) 


Illustrators Ate. 


“The New York Society of Il- 
istrators to which many New 
ork City newspaper and adver- 
Sing artists pledge allegiance 
eld its annual feast, show, and 
ance, April 16. A feature of the 
iow was a sketch by Milt Gross, 
‘the New York World, in which 
nother World artist, Sam Cahan, 


as Starred as Mrs. Feitlebaum. 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


Buys Site. 
The San Diego, Cal., Cal., Sun 
ls bought the plot of ground 
lighboring its own plant and will 
ct an addition on it. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
press clipping bureau. Today the largest in the 


FOR SALE world, furnishing a complete 
ee 

NATIONAL SERVICE 
’ . 
-Cwspaper intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
Dr Sale including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
| magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
el dad poe pean to vis: matched by the facilities of all the other press 


nly morning paper in central 
West city of 50,000 and growing 
‘apidly. Circulation 18,000; an- 
ual gross business $ 200,000. 
Whole or controlling interest 
Wailable on very nominal terms. 
Prop. 1354x. The H. F. Hen- 

8 Agency, Litchfield, IN. 


clipping bureaus in this country combined. 
220 W. NINETEENTH ST. N. Y. 
Telephone CHElsea 8860 


SSS esc 


“FOR SALE: HOE PRINTING PRESS, LINOTYPES, OUT- 
FIT AND PLANT OF A DAILY TABLOID NEWSPAPER. 


HENRY ROMEIKE | 


PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole- 
ly in newspuper building design, 
manufacturing and production 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 
Newspaper Buildings 
Piant Layouts 


Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


SERVICE IS MAIN 
FUNCTION 
CO antiiued fron Page 20) 


Delivery—whether they are 
office owned routes, carriers or 
wholesale dealers should be made 
as quickly as the most modern 
means of transportation can make 
if. 

These are just the high spots. 
Take for instance the delivery. 
When we say it should be made 
quickly it almost seems super- 
fluous and yet there are many 
cases in which some newspapers 
continually allow their rivals to 
beat them out at the selling points 
either by not adopting the best: 
means of transportation, or by: 
continued lateness in closing their, 
forms. : 

Service covers such a large 
number of details of circulation 
that I repeat again it’ is one: of 
the most important. if not. the 
most important part of handling 
circulation and in that respect 
circulation managers and whole- 
sale newsdealers should continu 
ally strive to improve it and keep 
up to the minute on latest and best 
means of getting the papers de- 
livered at a time that will be sat- 
isfactory to that all important 
class of people without which no 
Paper can exist “the reader.” 


Shields Honored. 


Hale M. Shields has been elected 
president of the San Francisco 
Newspaper Men’s Club. Richard 
Jones was elected vice-president; 
J. J. Morris, secretray; and Ed. 
Morphy, treasurer. 


NETS 
OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
asd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED +AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 
Kept up to the minute, valuable ad. 


vance .aformation constantly sent tk 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


72 


PUBLISHER WHO 
PAYS MOST. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
casionally a really good idea creeps 
in—one that can be fairly said to 
help both paper and movie. Sucha 
one is the stunt, got over some time 
ago, by the individual who offered 
first class fiction to newspapers— 
novels free of charge—novels which, 
of course, were to be picturized in 
coming months. 

Some papers, with an eye to econ- 
omy, at least got some worthwhile 
reading matter as a gift and the 


° The S 
Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News is 
the dominant newspaper 
and most powerful advertis- 
ing medium in Indiana, 
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film when it came to town was only 
a fair reward for the service. 


That should not prejudice the 
argument, however, that, in promo- 
tion work, as in all else, the publish- 
er pays his own money in all things 
and who charges for all service, 
will profit most in respect and in 
material rewards. 


Good fiction can be readily bought 
for a price and without obligation, 
good contests can be devised or 
bought for a consideration, and 
reader-interest thus attracted on the 
merits of the other fellow who is 
trying to capitalize on the publish- 
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Branch Discontinued. 

As the result of a recent big 
fire in which large sumes were 
lost, the Charlotte branch of the 
Western Newspaper Union will 
no longer be open. 


Joins State Journal. 


After a short stay in Cleveland, 
Cc. C. Ames is again with the ad- 
vertising departmen of the Co- 
lumbus State Journal. 


consequent publicity secured by the 
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Nine years ago, when this nation was preparing for war, it 
found the Bell Telephone System ready for service at home 
and abroad. The war found the Bell System prepared. From 
its technical forces so needful to meet our war-time activities 
in this country, fourteen battalions were organized to carry to 
the front the highest developments of the telephone art. No 
other nation had so complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No other nation was 
able to put into the field a military communication system of 
equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the world a new art. He had the vision 
of a nation-wide telephone system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one another as if face to face. 
He foresaw a usefulness for the telephone which could not be 
achieved without innumerable developments, inventions and 
improvements, to him unknown. But not even he foresaw the 
marvelous applications of telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency which is possible only when 
there is instant exchange of complete information. 

Since the completion of its service in time of war, the Bell 
System has devoted itself to the extension of the telephone 
art as one of the great agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 
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Tur Fourtu Estat} 


THe Fourth Estate fps 


| Leaders Say— 


“I don’t believe there is any pub- 
lication in the advertising field doing 
more to promote Truth-in-Advertising 
than Tue Fourta Estate,” 


Ln Meh. 


é L. M. Hucugs, 
Editor, Associated Adveriising, 
A.A.C.W. 


“We hold that the best at the 
Proper time and in the proper place, 
comes throtigh the use of Tue 
FourtH Estate and _ its up-to-the- 
minute meeting of advertising ques- 


tions.” 


C. H. Backman, 
Blackman Advertising Agency. 


“T thoroughly agree with the ‘view 
you take in a recent editorial in Tue 
FourtH Estate, on the use of ‘in- 
vests’ instead of ‘spends,’ as applied 
to a newspaper advertising campaign.” 


a 


Rowe STEwanrt, 
Philadelphia Record 


“I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid manner in which the news- 
paper librarians convention was han- 
died in THe Fourtn Estate. It has 
contributed greatly to the cause.” 


ae 


JoserH F, Kwaptt, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Newspaper Group of Special Librar- 
tans Association. 


“Tue Fourtu Estate certainly did 
itself proud’ in the manner in which 
it covered the recent conference of 
hewspaper librarians at Swampscott. 
I had a letter from a New York 
newspaper ibrarian today who said he 
had read every word printed about the 
conference, and then joined the group 
as a member. We are all under much 
obligation to you.” 


Witi1am AtcorT, 
Librarian, the Boston Globe. 


“There is very little escapes my at- 
tention that appears in Tue Fourtu 
HstaTe as I am a regular reader.” 


AvovpH S. Ocus, — 
Publisher, The New York Times. 


“You carried a most excellent story 
of our recent convention. I Tike your 
style, and I am sure that readers of 
THE FourtH Estate will agree with 
me in the statement that there is a 
marked improvement in THe Fourtu 


Estate.” Y ‘4 


W. C. Jounson, President, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Ass’n., 
and Gen Mogr., Chattanooga News. 


“The publishers ought to thank you 
for trying to help them wake up to 
the fact that they are giving away 
thousands of dollars worth of pub- 
licity that doesn’t profit a penny’s 


worth.” capi x 


Wit V. Turrorp, 
Sec’y., Inland Daily Press Ass’n. 


“It may interest you to know that 
I buy THe FourtH Estate from the 
news stand downstairs to read on the 
way home. 

“I am asking my secretary to send 
in a subsoription, and that will save 
some steps, for I am interested in 


your publication.” Plato 


C. K. Woopsrince, Pres., 
Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
and President A.A.C.W. 


“The valuable list of publications 
publishing merchandising sheets which 
you sent us is a service for which we 
are greatly indebted to you. 

“This was quite a job and we want 
you to know we appreciat fully your 
courtesy and willingness to give serv- 
ice to us in this manner.” 


C. F. Cuarin, 
. Adv. Mogr., the Vick Chemical Co. 


“The more I study Tue Fourru 
Estate, the more I am struck by the 
logic of your ideas that Tue Fourty 
Estate certainly should be of value 
to every advertiser.” 


KEKE 


L. L. Leg, City Editor, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Press. 


“Indeed I think you have done a 
very comimendable thing in lending 
eitorial emphasis to the matter of 
considering advertising an investment 
instead of an expenditure. I hope the 
point you have made is accorded the 
recognition it deserves,” 


Gg A 


G. Lynn SuMNER,” 
President, A.N.A. 


“T am very pleased with the articles 
on The New York Times Typographi- 
cal Contest, published in THE Fourtu 
Estate, and especially with the repro- 
duction of the specimens submitted by 


the prize winners.” 
‘ 
Frc, wrQry 


Louis WitEy, Bus. Mor., 
New York Times. 


“When I saw the the editorial in 
Tue Fourtu Estate, relative to the 
use of the word ‘invest’ instead of 
‘spends,’ it struck me in the eye very 
forcibly—Now that you have made it 
the subject of an editorial,, I will 
bring it before the next board meeting 


for further consideration.” 4 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESsY, 
Executive Sec., A.A.A.A. 


“There is no question but what it 
would be better to use the word “in- 
vest’? as explained in an editorial in 
THE FourtH EstarTe, headed the 
‘Advertiser “Invests” instead of 
“Spends”’; for that is what tends to 
convey the impression that advertising 
ts a necessary and profitable factor in 


me ft Neal 


JessE H. Neat, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A,A.C.W. 
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ing and distribution of the news 
‘of the South American continent 
and Central American countries. 

More than 175 delegates to the 
recent Pan-American Journalistic 
conference at Washington will at- 
tend the convention and discuss the 
news of the southern portion of the 
western hemisphere. 


Secretary of State Kellogg will 
be the honored guest of the Asso- 
diated Press at the annual luncheon 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Secretary Kellogg 
has been the center of much news 
af international discussion and is 
expected to enlighten the publish- 
ers on many matters relative to in- 
‘ternational relations. 


Deep tribute is expected to be 
paid by both the A-P. and jthe 
A.NP.A. to the memory of the late 
Victor Lawson, who was a leader 
in the activities of both organiza- 
tions. 


Frank B. Noyes is expected to be 
re-elected to head the Associated 
Press for the twenty-seventh year. 
With such deep respect do the mem- 
bers of the organization hold their 
leader that he will not be allowed 
to release the guiding reins of the 
Associated Press. 


The convention will continue un- 
til Friday when the A.N.P.A. will 
elect officers and directors for the 
ensuing year. 


i 


Canada Bans Two More. 


Film Fun, issued by the pub- 
lishers of Judge, and the Art 
Lovers Magazine, both New York 
publications, have come under the 
ban of the Canadian Department 
of Customs and Excise, which 
claims that they are of a salacious 
nature. 
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The average net paid daily and Sunday circulation of The New York 


Times as reported to the Postoffice Department for the six months 
ended March 31, 1926, was 392,695 copies, a gain of 10,690 over the 
preceding six months—a greater circulation and a greater gain than 
any other New York morning newspaper of standard size. 


The New York Times appeals to intelligent, thinking persons. 
The accuracy, the completeness and the authoritativeness of its news 
have established The Times as the preferred newspaper of the high- 
est quality of readers of New York City, and have given it unequaled 
local and national prestige. In quantity plus the character of cir- 
culation The Times is first among newspapers. 


In three months of this year The New York Times published 7,481,592 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain of 776,330 lines over the volume printed in the cor- 
responding period of 1925, and an excess over the second New York newspaper 
of 2,829,046 lines. . 


Next to the number and the quality of its readers, 
the censorship exercised by The New York Times 
over the advertising submitted for its columns has 
contributed to its leadership. The Times declines 
more advertising than any other newspaper; The 
Times protects its readers and honest advertisers by 
this careful censorship, and the confidence thus es- 


tablished is a powerful advertising asset. 
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American Newspaper Publishers 


Drawn by Henry Major. 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN, 
New A. N. P. A. President. 


MORNING PAPER 
GROUP HOLDS 
MEETING. 


A. Schaefer Again Is 
Chosen As 
: Chief. 


The Morning Newspaper Pub- 


, lishers of America held their annual 


meeting at the Waldorf on Thurs- 
day morning. 

_ At last the morning newspapers, 
it seems, are learning to take their 
own medicine. They are selling the 


a ee 


morning market as a whole. There 
are 83 members in the movement, 
covering 26 states. 


The group will hold a meeting in 
Chicago during A. B. C. week in 
October. 


The following officers were re- 
elected: 


A. Schaefer, business manager of 
the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, 
president; Will McConnel, of the 
Springfield, Ill, Journal, vice-presi- 
dent ; Treffinger, business 
manager, Richmond, Ind., Item, 
secretary and treasurer; Emerson 
B. Knight, of Emerson B. Knight, 
Inc., was elected to the Board of 
Directors and made director of pub- 
licity, 


Newspaper Publishers’ 

officers were elected: 
John Stewart Bryan, 

Butler, Buffalo News, 


The retiring president, 
Thomason, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, was elected to the Board of 
Directors and the following direc- 
tors were chosen: 

Frank G. Bell, Savannah News; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; Paul Patterson, Baltimore 
Sun; C. H. Taylor, Boston Globe; 
T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph; J, D. Bar- 
num, Syracuse Post - Standard; 
F. W. Brush, Athens, O., Messen- 


‘ger; F. J. Burd, Vancouver Daily 


Province; Hilton U. Brown, of 
the Indianapolis News. 

Business transacted at the 
meeting was of a routine nature. 
The meeting formally ratified the 
regulation of dues, the idea of 
which move is to increase dues 
and do away with special assess- 
ments. Detail has not been 
worked out, but it is understood 
that papers with less than ten 
thousand circulation will not be 
subject to the extra taxation, 
while bigger papers will have 
their assessments based on their 
national rates. 

A resolution was passed honor- 
ing the 17 members of the asso- 
ciation who have passed on dur- 
ing the last year. 

The meeting was characterized 
by a distinct approval of the ad- 
ministration of S. E. Thomason 


RICHMOND PUBLISHER 
NEW A.N.P.A. CHIEF 


Intends to Carry Out Principles of Organization to 
the Letter, Says President in an Interview— 
E. H. Butler Now Vice-President. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association yesterday afternoon the following 


Richmond News-Leader, president; E. H, 
vice-president; 
Plain Dealer, secretary (re-elected) ; Howard Davis, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, treasurer (re-elected). 


George M. Rogers, Cleveland 


Noes RN MBN Pe 
as president, and due praise was 
given Thomason for the expan- 
sion of the organization during 
his leadership. 

John Stewart Bryan was inter- 
viewed immediately after his elec- 
tion at the Waldorf by a repre- 
sentative of THe Fourtu Estate. 

Asked how it felt to be the 
president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, he 
replied in his characteristic busi- 
ness-like manner that it was all 
in the day’s work, 

The election of Mr. Bryan was 
predicted in THe Fourtn Estate 
last week. 

The new president began life in 
Richmond, Va., and has always 
been a leading light there. He 
started in as a lawyer, and finally 
entered the newspaper business. 
In 1896 his father established the 
Richmond Leader, which is the 
Richmond News-Leader of today. 
Since 1901 he has confined himself 
mainly to the business and scien- 
tific angles of newspaper work. 

Mr. Bryan told Tue Fourtn Es- 
TATE’S representative that he in- 
tended to carry out to the best of 
his ability the general program 
laid down by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and 
said he contemplated taking no 
radical steps in the near future. 
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CHIEFS. 
Annual Event Featured by Addresses by Frank B. 
Noyes, Pres. A. P., Kent Cooper, A. P. General 
Manager, and Jorge A. Mitre of La Nacion. 


Members of the Associated Press from the North and South 
American continents gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Tuesday 
for the annual meeting and luncheon. One hundred journalists from 
Latin-America, who attended the recent Pan-American press confer- 
ence at Washington, were special guests. 

Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, came from Washington to 
be the principal speaker at the luncheon Also on the program were 
remarks by Frank B. Noyes of 
the Washington Star, president | the 1921 conference, “particularly 
of the Associated Press, as toast- | as there is danger that the com- 
master, Kent Cooper, general | petitive construction which form- 
manager of the Associated Press | erly existed, particularly with re- 
and Jorge A. Mitre, of La Nacion, | spect to capital ships, may still 
Buenos Aires. Arrangements | be continued, in a less aggravated 
were made for broadcasting by | form, it is true, with respect to 
WJZ and WGY, starting about | cruisers and other types of naval 
2 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. | craft not dealt with by the Wash- 

At a gathering Monday after- | ington treaties.” 
noon preliminary to the annual Secretary Kellogg pledged in 
meeting, the Board of Directors | this connection that the delegates 
presented its annual report, which | from the United States to the 
showed that during the year ef- | preliminary armaments confer- 
forts were made to present a more | ence in Geneva would “use their 
complete picture of what the | influence in favor of projects 
world is doing. The Associated | which may be practical in their 
Press continued to strive for | application and realizable in their 
truthful reporting, but made | development.” To this end, he 
ereater effort to obtain news of said, the American representatives 
the activities of women, art, music, | would “help to the utmost of their 
amusements, science and literary | ability in preparing the way for 
affairs. agreements for the further limi- 

The report noted that there had | tation of naval armament at no 
been a great degree of coopera- | distant date.” 
tion among the members. The “Each definite move toward 
use of automatic printers has | disarmament, small though it be, 
crown, More than 500 machines | is of greater value for the pro- 
have been installed, but due to | motion of world peace than ambi- 
the growth of regional state cir- | tious and all-inclusive projects 
cuits, more telegraph operators | which may be excellent in theory. 
are employed than before, the | but which fail to take account of 
total number being 1,156. existing world problems. 

On the question of armament “The questions which have 
limitation, the secretary of state | been submitted for the consider- 
said the United States govern- | ation of the preparatory commis- 
ment would “welcome an agree- | sion are very general and sweep- 
ment which would complete the | ing in character and until there 
work begun in Washington” at (Continued on Page 23) 


MAYOR WALKER’S 
GREETINGS 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1819 Broadway 
New York. 

Hearty welcome to the visiting publishers and edi- 
tors. New York City deeply appreciates splendid char- 
acter of service rendered to city and citizens by the 
capable and conscientious workers in the field of jour- 
nalism and rejoices at the opportunity to extend to them 
collectively evidences of esteem and admiration. In 
the name of the city I express sincerest best wishes for 
a very enjoyable and successful convention to our dis- 
tinguished visitors who constitute so essential a guard- 
ian of our liberties and protector of our institutions. 


MAYOR JAMES J. WALKER. 


A.N.P.A. PASSES AN 
ARBITRATION 
LAW. 


Resolution on Postal 
Rates Is Also 
Adopted. 


Execution of an arbitration con- 
tract with the International Typo- 
graphical Union was authorized 
Thursday by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Rati- 
Gcation of the proposed form of 
contract is expected at the annual 
meeting of the union in September. 

Passage of the resolution, intro- 
duced Thursday by Charles H. Tay- 
lor of the Boston Globe, was de- 
clared to be a successful adjustment 
of differences between the publish- 
ers and the union which have been 
under discussion for four years, 
since the agreement formerly in ef- 
fect expired. 

The new form of contract pro- 
vides that in cases of dispute be- 
tween publishers whose shops rec- 
ognize the union, the matter shall 
be submitted to a local board of 
arbitration. Appeal from its award 
shall be to an International Arbi- 
tration Committee representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the International 
Typographical Union. 

Arrects Unton SHors ONLY. 

As the contract is available only 
to publishers conducting union mail- 
ing and composing rooms, the ques- 
tion whether the mailing and com- 
posing rooms are union or non- 
union is not classed as a difference 
which may be arbitrated. 

Every publisher executing a copy 
of the agreement with a local union 
is protected by the International 
Union against walk-outs, strikes or 
boycotts, and members of the In- 
ternational Union executing the 
agreement are protected by the asso- 
ciation against lock-outs or boycotts 
by its members. 

The publishers adopted a resolu- 
tion presented by E. Lansing Ray 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
urging the joint committee of Con- 
gress now considering postal rates 
to report at the present session, and 
urging Congress to act on the re- 
port so as to provide for a reduc- 
tion in second-class mail rates “and 
create a newsdealers’ bundle rate 
which will enable publishers to ob- 
tain from the Government service 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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t 
Comedian Pokes Fun: 
Publishers in Gooc 


Humored Talk. — 


7 

Speeches by Sir Charles Fg 
ham, Will Rogers, Theocr 
Roosevelt, the Rev. Dr. Cadnh 
and S. E, Thomason of the {i 
cago Tribune, who acted as tos 
master for the meeting, were 4 
main highlights of the annual ¢ 
ner of the Bureau of Adverti} 
of the American Newspaper If 
lishers’ Association, which 3 
held last Thursday night ath 
Waldorf-Astoria in connec) 
with the convention. 

In his characteristic mans 
Will Rogers in his speech pre 
fun at the publishers facing n 
and made some sharp digs at 1 
rent newspaper practice. [ 
speech was not one of map 
however, but of keen satire 1 
pered with good humor, an 
was received in good part by! 
many publishers he addresse: 

To reproduce in cold type! 
humor of Rogers is well-nighn 
possible. 

Among the many subject I 
touched on were the tabloids | 
editorial page, the publishers’ » 
graphical knowledge, the we 
which the editors and publis2 
present were regarded in ¢ 
home towns which he had vise 
and the education of a publi ¢ 

Commenting on Roose 
plea for law enforcement, he i 
“Tf the law was enforced 
should be I would have a 2 
thin audience in front of mt 
night.” 

“Vou fellers mold public i 
ion.” he declared, “and that is’ 
public opinion is at such a0 
ebb 


“You get your ideas printeb 
cause you own the napers) 
where would you be if you ii 
to sell your stuff? 

“Tet us hope that someor i 
vents a newspaper without a’ * 
torial. Already a paper wi0 
news has been invented, a. 
very successful. 

“The big papers are ma 
appeal to the reading publia 
the tabloids are made to » 
to New York. 

“A publisher’s geograiit 
knowledge is limited to his “ 
lation area. 

“T hate all the talk about)! 
hibition. I wish the wets ©" 
be so drunk all the time! 
thev’d keep quiet. - 7 

“Here you publishers ha 
organization to protect your '\ 
and then you go back and t 
editorials against unionism. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad f 
didn’t know how all of you '| 
are reearded in your own » 
towns!” i 

A warning against Ami 
isolation in world affairs f™ 
commercial viewnoint was ° 
by Sir Charles Higham. 

(Continued on Page 2% 


April 19. 


“TI Wish You Luck!” 


Two reporters—one of THE 
Fourtu Estate and another rep- 
resenting a New York news- 
paper—asked the “ information 
clerk at the A.N.P.A. booth at 
the convention last Friday for 
some news—or some aid in get- 
ting news of an A.N.P.A. meet- 
ing. 

The only information forth- 
coming was: 

“T wish you luck!” 

This, from a representative of 
the country’s newspapers, to two 
reporters ! 


"Nuff sed! 


. 


y . 
: 
i 
} 
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THE Fourtn Estate 


Press Problems Probed At 


Drawn by Alexander Popini. 
WALTER A. STRONG, 
New A. P. Director. 


A. P. RE-ELECTS ITS 
“OFFICERS AND 
_ DIRECTORS. 


Walter A. Strong Takes 


/ Place of Victor 
Lawson. 
| 


__ With Walter A. Strong, of the 
(Chicago Daily News elected to fill 
pe vacancy left at the death of 
his former chief, Victor A. Law- 
son, the Associated Press re- 
2lected all its officers and direc- 
‘ors at the annual meeting of the 
aews gathering organization on 
Tuesday. The directors in turn 
met on Wednesday and reelected 
frank B. Noyes president for the 
wenty-seventh successive term. 

It was the general consensus 
of the meeting that the Chicago 
daily News should retain the di- 
‘ectorship, held so long by Victor 
.awson, who was one of the foun- 
lers of the Associated Press. 


Directors reelected are: Frank 
. Noyes, of the Washington 
star; H. V. Jones, of the Minne- 
polis Journal; H, B. Anthony, 


of the New Bedford, Mass., Stan- 
dard, and Robert McLean, of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The following were elected 
members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee: Central Division, Marcel- 
lus M. Murdock, Wichita, Kan., 
Eagle, and C. K. Blandin, St. Paul 
Dispatch: Eastern Division, Ed- 
ward Flicker, Bridgeport Tele- 


gram, and Ogden M. Reid, New- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
pee ee 
The Madison State Journal’s 
New Addition. 

The Madison, Wis., Wisconsin 
State Journal is celebrating the 
completion of a $150,000 addition 
to its plant and equipment. New 
and spacious editorial rooms, a new 
business office, new press room, 
and an enlarged composing room 
are the result of the new improve- 
ments. A new Duplex press now 
prints the State Journal. 

The State Journal is the second 
oldest paper in Wisconsin, preceded 
only by the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
The Lee syndicate, present owners, 
purchased it in 1918 from Richard 
Lloyd Jones, A.M. Brayton is edi- 
tor and publisher, and I. U. Sears, 
business manager, 
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A. N. P. A. And A. P. Sessions 


GOTHAM MECCA OF 
PUBLISHERS OF U.S. 


Old Friendships Renewed in the Halls of the 
Waldorf-Astoria—Radio Again Main 
Topic of Discussion. 


New York. was the Mecca of the newspaper publishers, advertising 


men and circulators who 
American Newspaper 
Press. 


attended the annual conventions of the 
Publishers’ 
The famous old hostelry echoed the voice of the press and the 


Association and the Associated 


publishers and others of the newspaper fraternity discussed the prob- 


lems of the press both in 


convention session and at informal gather- 


ings. Old friendships were renewed, as comrades of the press gathered 


again at the Waldorf-Astoria for 
the annuual conclave of fhe press 
of America. 


Again radio was a main sub- 
ject of discussion. The Asso- 
ciated Press, which a year ago 
voted to permit its members to 
broadcast its news reported fav- 
orably on the progress of this 
policy during the year, and voted 
to continue this policy. Several 
members who have operated radio 
stations testified to the success 
of the enterprise and it was on 
their statements that the organ- 
ization based its favor. 


The annual luncheon of the As- 
sociated Press held in the Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday was resplendent with wit 
and valued discussion of topics 
relevent to the progress of the 
sress and country. Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg and 100 
publishers from Central and South 
America were the honored guests 
of the organization. Frank B. 
Noyes, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Jorge Mitre, leader 
of the visiting publishers from be- 
low the Equator, and Kent Coop- 
er, in addresses to the members 
of the organization, coneratulated 
the members of the newspaper 
fraternity on the high standards 
of the newspaper on the North 
American Continent. The speeches 
were broadcast through radio sta- 
tions WJZ in New York and 
WGY in Schenectady. 


At the sessions of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion which opened Wednesday, 
matters of newspaper manage- 
ment were discussed. 


Committees on newspaper ad- 
vertising, labor, printing schools, 
traffic, membership, postage rates, 
forestation, advertising agencies 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Special Edition. 

The Bancroft, Ida., Standard, is 
planning a_ special edition in 
which it will exploit the virtues 
of its town and the territory ad- 
jacent to it. 


GANNETT ENTRY 


DN VTE ASP: 
OPPOSED. 


Rochester Times-Union 
Application Defeated 
by Hearst. 


By a vote of 747 to 249 the ap- 
plication of the Rochester Times- 
Union, owned by Frank E. Gan- 
nett, was refused membership in 
the Associated Press, at the an- 
nual convention on Tuesday. Op- 
position to the Gannett entry was 
raised by the Rochester Journal 
and Post, A. P. member owned 
by William Randolph Hearst. 

Proposal of the Gannett appli- 
cation brought heated opposition 
from the Hearst organization 
members of the organization. 
pro and con extended well into 
the evening and at seven o’clock 
after many members had ex- 
pressed their opinions, a ballot 
was taken. This was not an- 
nounced until the following day. 


Mexican Ex-President’s Nephew 
on Waldorf Staff. 

To its international staff, the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, has 
added as interpreter Lamberto 
Alvarez Gayou, who, besides be- 
ing a Mexican, is the nephew of 
Adolpho de la Huerta, formerly 
provisional president of Mexico. 
That, however, doesn’t seem to be 
all, for Gayou has also been ath- 
letic coach on General Obregon’s 
staff, champion intercollegiate 
pole-vaulter of Mexico City, 
sports writer for El Eco de Mexi- 
co, of Los Angeles, and feature 
writer for the Excelsior, 

Lowden to Address the Illinois 
Editors. 

Former Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois, has been in- 
vited to address the annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Press Association 
here, May 6 to 8, according to 
G. L. Caswell, managing director, 
Ames. Other persons prominent 
in state and national affairs will 
be asked to attend. 
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SCENES FROM PATHE NEWS’ FILM ON ASSOCIATED PRESS ACTIVITIES. 


_ SCENES FROMERARHE NEWS FILM DN SS COED 
STORY OF A. P. TOLD|1925 SAW EXPANSIOR 


IN PATHE FILM 


Associated Press Luncheon Attends Premiere of 
Interesting Photoplay on News-Gathering 
Organization. 


Striking tribute from one news-gathering agency to another 


operating in a different field, the 


contained in the motion picture about to be released by 
showing the growth and activities of the Associated Press. 


the other reportorial, is 
Pathe Review 
The film 


one visual, 


received an enthusiastic greeting at its premiere, the annual luncheon 
of the Associated Press at the Waldorf-Astoria April 20, attended by 


the editors and publishers of 700 


sphere. 

_The evolution of the coopera- 
tive system of gathering and dis- 
seminating news is. presented 
graphically, from its inception in 
1840, when important dispatches 
were borne by sailing ships, car- 
rier pigeons and 15-mile-an-hour 
express trains, up until the pres- 
ent day, when the Associated 
Press literally covers the conti- 
nent in no more time than is re- 
quired for telegraphic or radio 
transmission. Emanuel Cohen, 
Editor of Pathe News and Pathe 
Review, working with the_co- 
operation of Milton Garges, Traf- 
fic Chief of the A.P., has prepared 
an accurate, step-by-step record 
of the manner in which a story of 
tremendous popular interest is 
handled, from its inception until 
it is released in 1200 newspapers. 

A hypothetical story, in this 
case an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius and the destruction of Pom- 
peii, killing 20,000 people, is fol- 
lowed from the first cable flash 
to the distribution of copies of 
a volcano extra by a great news- 
paper. 

Actual views of Mount Vesu- 
vius in a terrific eruption, photo- 
graphed by Pathe cameramen, 
lend reality to the film story. An 
animated map traces the message 
across the Atlantic from Rome 
to New York. The incoming 
message, translated from cable- 
ese to English in the New York 
headquarters of the A.P., is im- 
mediately flashed by Morse and 
Morkrum to every subscriber 
paper. The message as it_is re- 
ceived at the New York World 
is given immediately to the man- 
aging editor, John H. Tennant, 
who is seen hurriedly composing 


(Continued on Page 19) 


newspapers in the Western Hemi- 


CONVENTION GOSSIP 


OF ARINT ea 


Retiring Pres. Thomason Congratulates American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association in t 
His Annual Report. | 


Retiring at the conclusion of two progressive years as president 


of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


S. E. Thomason, 


of the Chicago Tribune, left many thoughts for consideration in his. 


annual report. 


Applauding outstanding achievements and offering 
suggestions for future guidance, the retiring 


president congratulated 


the association on the expansion which has marked the fortieth year 


of the association’s history. 


Wil V. Tufford, secretary of the 
Inland Press Association, is “a 
great feller.” 

So the whispers told us at the 
Waldorf! 

“Wil”? was hopping around in 
great style, passing the glad word 
to all of his friends. 

Yes, he is certainly a great fel- 
low, but his friends beware of 
spelling his name wrong! 

Let anyone dare put it “Will!” 

Recently Albert W. Fell’s ste- 
nographer spelled the name 
“Wyl” on an envelope. 

To which the finicky Mr. Tuf- 
ford responded: 

“I am eys to have my + 
knocked out that way.” 

There is a story behind this 
peculiar spelling of Mr. Tufford’s 
name. He first conceived the 
idea as a splendid check-protec- 
tor. He signed “Wil” and almost 
anyone starting to forge the name 
would naturally add an “1” to it, 
and thereby get the “’ell” knocked 
out of his scheme! 

All of which brings up the old 
query: 

‘What would a convention be 
without a Tufford?” 

(The temptation to pun is too 
sreat. We better stop.) 


E. H. Harris, of the Richmond, 
Ind., Palladium, reached the As- 
sociated Press Luncheon in time 
for the speeches but too late for 
the luncheon. 

Let us hope he had at least a 
meal of spiritual food full enough 
to atone for his loss of the “su- 
preme chicken” that tickled the 


palates of the other publishers. 

Mr. Harris came jumping into 
the dining room straight from a 
train. 

Oh, well, one can always eat, 
but listening to Frank B. Noyes 
and the others is something else 
again. 
Love is a wonderful thing. 
Wanted: Some daring publisher 
to tell the story of a romance 
starting in a convention booth! 


Tt was quite a novelty at the 
Associated Press luncheon, listen- 
ing to Kent Cooper reel off yards 
of Spanish to the Pan-American 
editors. He carried it off well, 
too, and ended his talk with a 
crumb in English for the humble 
non-linguists. 


Commander Rogers of the U. 
S. N., aviator-hero who has been 
made an honorary member of the 
Associated Press, was called on 
to speak at the luncheon. 

“Tt is funny,” he laughed, “to 
find that as an aviator I am a 
good reporter.” 


Edmund Booth of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Press, E. A. EIl- 
liott of the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, J. B. Sherrill of the Con- 
cord, N. C., Tribune, for many 
years president of the North Car- 
olina Press Association, and E. P. 
Adler of the Lee Syndicate were 
among the first visitors to the 
headauarters of THe Fourtu Es- 
TATE. 


The report follows: 
Members of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association: 
This Convention marks the 
fortieth annual meeting of out 
Association, but I shall not con- 
sume your time with a recital oj 
the growth and influence of the 
organization during that period 
It suffices to say that a year agc 
your Directors advanced the opin- 
ion that the American Newspape1 
Publishers’ Association had not 
adequately reflected the tremen 
dous growth of the newspapei 
publishing industry in the las 
decade. We believed that the! 
time was at hand to expand ow; 
activities, our interest, our func 
tions, to parallel the advance oO, 
the industry as a whole. -Your Di| 
rectors laid before you a progran 
calculated to bring about this ex’ 
pansion, and now at this fortietl 
meeting, we can point to substan 
tial progress in every phase of th 
program submitted last year. 
THE FALL CONVENTION. 
A year ago the Convention at 
thorized a Fall Convention 
some point in Southern Terri) 
tory.’ November 10th. 11th an: 
12th the First Fall Conventio: 
was held at White Sulphu 
Springs, West Virginia. As ou 
Association’s corporate meeting| 
must legally be held in the Stat, 
of New York, no corporate actio. 
binding upon the Association a’ 
be taken at Conventions held ou’ 
side this State. In excess of on) 
hundred of our members attendec 
and the value of the meeting'' 
met with the enthusiastic approv) 
al of every one present. h 
mornings were devoted to talk 
by experts upon our commo 
problems of advertising, circule 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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| SCENES FROM PATHE NEWS’ FILM ON ASSOCIATED PRESS: AGPIVITIES 


A. P. AN INSTRUMENT 
OF PEACE 


In a_ Remarkable Address, Representative from 
Buenos Aires Points Out the Excellence of 
the Daily Newspapers of America. 


| The newspaper as an international instrument for the promotion 
of brotherhood and peace, and the press the means of cementing the 
friendship of the two Americas, was the subject of an address of Jorge 
\A. Mitre, of La Nacion of Buenos Aires, before the members of the 
Associated Press at the annual luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria, Tues- 
\day. Praising the matchless ideals of ‘the Associated Press, the 
‘Tepresentative of the publishers of the South and Central American 
newspapers who were guests of the Associated Press urged the closer 
union of the two Americas. 

“I feel honored at having been 
asked to address this gathering,” 
the said. 


world news, which has grown 
with each year during and since 
the war, meant that news corre- 
spondents had to be sent to every 
important centre until now noth- 
ing can happen in any country, 
however remote, but it is read a 
few hours later in every home. 

“In this splendid work of edu- 
cating the public regarding other 
countries—of breaking down the 
barriers of race, color and dis- 
tance—no organization has done 
so much as the Associated Press. 
With its far-flung staff of trained 
correspondents reflecting events 
in scores of countries, with its 
matchless ideals of truth and fair 
play, it has become something 
more than a mere news gathering 
organization. It is an interna- 
tional instrument for the promo- 
tion of human brotherhood and 
peace. Before the invincible army 
of accurate knowledge, the mists 
of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing are being swept away, re- 
vealing those common ideals 
which are the surest foundation 
for world peace. 

“I pay my tribute to the Asso- 
ciated Press, its president, Mr. 
Frank B. Noyes, its general man- 
ager, Mr. Kent Cooper, and you, 
the members who support them 
so loyally, for the national and 
international service this great or- 
ganization is rendering humanity. 

“The newspapers of the United 


JORGE A. MITRE, 


‘Dtawn by Alexander Popini. 


| “With rhe improvement of com- 
iunications, particulary the cable 
nd wireless, the interests of 
e€wspaper readers—so long pro- 
incial and insular—have become 
nternational. This desire for 


States reflect the sterling quali- 
ties of the great news organiza- 
tion upon which they chiefly rely. 
They have definitely emerged 
from that era in which principal 
attention was given to domestic 
news. They keep their readers 


(Continued on Page 18) 


NOYES 


WELCOMES 


PAN-PRESS MEN 


Publisher of Washington Star Who Has Completed 
26 Years of Service as Associated Press Chieftain 
Strikes Keynote of Associated Press Luncheon. 


Greeting the publishers of the Associated Press 
luncheon Tuesday, Frank B. Noyes, 


at the annual 
publisher of the Washington 


Star, who has completed his twenty-sixth year as president of the 
newsgathering organization congratulated the members on a success- 
ful year and greeted the representatives of the Pan-American countries 
who were present as guests of the Organization at the annual luncheon 
of the Associated Press Tuesday. He extolled the great service of the 


individual publisher in the great 
chain of the news gathering or- 
ganization, and expressed grati- 
tude at the cementing of friend- 
ship of the Associated Press with 
the news gathering organizations 
of Canada and the Central and 
South American countries. His re- 
marks follow: 


“In these days when the lessons 
of—shall I say—prudent conser- 
vation of wealth are being earn- 
estly insisted on, I may as well 
open my remarks, which will be 
very brief, with a story told me 
by a friend, within a day or two 
and which seems to me to have 
a present application. It is an- 
other Scotch story. This time it 
is of a gaunt and haggard Scotch- 
man travelling on a train who so 
excited the curiosity of his fellow 
passengers by hurriedly dashing 
out of the train and into the sta- 
tion at each stopping place, re- 
turning as hurriedly to his seat 


-on the train that finally he was 


asked why he did this. “I ha’ 
been feelin’ verra bad for some- 
time and ha joost had a city doc- 
tor examine me. He says ma 
heart is so bad that I’m likely to 
drop dead ana minute. Under 
these saircumstances it seems 
prudent and reasonable to only 
buy my railroad ticket from sta- 
HOnmerO Station: 

“Our luncheon this year is 
marked by a feature both pleasant 
and important—that of the pres- 
ence of a number of the Latin- 
American delegates to the First 
Pan-American Press Congress 
held last week in Washington. 
Some of these delegates are of 
our brotherhood of the Associated 
Press, and to them and to the 


delegates who are not of our num- 


ber I extend a most cordial and 
hearty welcome. 

“One of the resolutions adopted 
at the Washington Congress rec- 
ommended the formation of a 
Pan-American or Latin-American 
Press Association, and when this 
suggestion was made by Senor 
Montenegro, a distinguished jour- 
nalist from Chile, I expressed the 
view, which I repeat now, that 
the press of the United States, 
as represented by the Associated 
Press, would rejoice at an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in a move- 
ment to form in Latin-America 
an organization of the newspapers 
of those countries and would 
make them the masters and not 
the clients of the news gathering 
organizations that served them. 
The position of the Associated 
Press could not be otherwise, for 
absolute control by the newspa- 
pers constituting its membership 
is the very foundation of its or- 
ganization. 

“This is best shown by its atti- 
tude towards its neighbor to the 
North. Many Canadian newspa- 
pers wished to become members 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Celebrates Anniversary. 


Augustus C. Kessinger, of 
Rome, N. Y., has celebrated his 
seventieth anniversary on the 
Sentinel of that city recently. 


Bolte Buys And Merges. 


George Bolte, well known Iowa 
newspaper man, has bought and 
merged the St. Louis, Ia., Leader 
and Sentinel-Democrat. 


8 Tue FourtH ESTATE 


MELVILLE E. STONE AND FRANK B. NOYES AS SEEN BY PATHE NEWS CAMERA. 


STEWART NOW HEADS 
REGIONAL BODY 


Organization Holds Annual Meeting at Waldorf on 
Wednesday—Many Prominent Newspaper 
Men Present. 


The annual meeting of the Inter-Regional Daily Press of America 
was held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Wednesday 
in the Waldorf Apartments as a Luncheon from 12 to 2 p. m. 

Secretary Wil V. Tufford, of the Inland, in the absence of the 
president, on his request, called the conference to order and suggested 
that A. W. Fell of the Pennsylvania Regional act as chairman, which 
suggestion prevailed. 

Wil V. Tufford acted as secretary. 

The roll call showed the following present: A. W. Fell, Manager, 
Penn. Assn., Williamsport; J. B. Pinkham, Executive Secretary, N. Y 
Assn., Syracuse; Harvey J.: Kelly, Chairman, Standing Committee, 
A.N.P.A., Indianapolis; E. H. Harris, Chairman of Board of Directors, 
Inland, Richmond, Ind.; W. O. Van Clhieve, President, Inland, Moberly, 
Mo.; Fred Schilplin, Pres., N. W. Assn., St. Cloud, Minn.; S. C. Theis, 
newspaper representative, N. Y.; Wm. H. Frasier, Rep., N. Y.; A. L. 
Miller, Ex-Pres., Inland, Battle Creek, Mich.; fale eels ppl yt ke se 
Co., Chicago; E. M. Loftus, A. K. Co., New York. 

Emery A. Odell, Inland, Monroe, Wis.; I. Kell Sears, Inland, 
Madison, Wis.; Lee P. Loomis, Inland, Mason City, Iowa; Jno. F. D. 
Aue, Inland, Burlington, Iowa; Frank D. Throop, Ex-Pres., Inland, 
Davenport, Iowa; C. C. Marquis, Inland, Bloomington, Ill.; H. C. 
Schaub, Inland, Decatur, Ill.; Frank H. Burges, Ex-Pres., Inland, 
La. Crosse, Wis. 

Clifford Yewdall, Acct., Inland, N. Y.; John L. Stewart, Pres., 
Penn., Washington, Pa.; W. J. Pape, N. Eng., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Rand Kellogg, Empire School, Ithaca, N. Y.; Frank E. Gannett, Gan- 
net Weise, Rochester, N. Y.; W. C. Johnson, Pres., Southern, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Cranston Williams, Mer., Southern, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Wil V.°Tufford, Sec., Inland, Clinton, Jowa; Ree barrett, 
Adv. Rep., Akron, Ohio. 

Between courses speaking was suggested by the chairman, and 
the time being limited only important matters were taken up. 

President Walter C. Johnson, of the Southern, was introduced 
and said a conference had been held with a committee of the A.N.P.A. 
Wednesday morning looking to a closer tie-up with the national asso- 
ciation as he said the regional officers had had for several years, so 
general efforts on great problems might be made in unison and thus 
strength be not divided and costs multiplied. 

Mr. Fell spoke on the same subject and endorsed it, as did Mr. 
J. L. Stewart and Mr. J. L. Miller. 

Past President Frank H. Burgess of the Inland urged it as a rule 
and a closer tie-up with other regional associations that the secretaries 
of each association be authorized to visit the meetings of all regional 
associations and each report back to his own the actions of others. 

Clifford Yewdall, accountant for the Inland, was asked to speak 
on surveys doing so instructively, raising the question of page cost. 

Wm. J. Pape of the New England tuned in and the information 
broucht out that the page cost ran from $5.34 a page to $57.00 a page 
and that papers of the same size in the same city varied many dollars, 


while two papers in the same city, same size and same scale, ran from) 
43 men in one composing room to 83 men in the other. 
Mr. Aue said he reduced worry by keeping his crew reduced so 


he had to pay overtime. 


The meeting was about to adjourn when John L. Stewart of the 
Penn. Association, Washington, Pa., was chosen President. The elec- 
tion of the other officers was deferred. 


Lovat Fraser Dies. 

Lovat Fraser, one of the best 
known English publicists, died at 
his home at Slough, England, 
Tuesday. He was at one time 
connected with the London 
Times. During recent years he 
was chief literary adviser to Lord 
Rothermore’s Sunday pictorial, 
and has written a great deal for 
the London Daily Mail. 


Idaho Newspaper Change. 

_ G. Parsons, owner of the 
Priest River, Ida., Times has taken 
over the Sandpoint, Ida. Pen 


‘’ Oreille Review, and will be this 


newspaper’s publisher. It is um- 
derstood that he will sell his other 
paper, so as to leave himself free 
to devote all his energies to his 
recent purchase. 


Record Breaking Edition. _ 
The Aberdeen, Wash., Daily 
World recently broke loose with 2 
special edition that was a “rea 
humdinger,” even for the cracker: 
jack special editions that newspape1 
usually gets out. The edition rar 
to 102 pages, and ran 36 rotogray: 
ure pages illustrating its section. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
T, LOUIS, 
INCORPORATED 1888 


5 D YEARS of service to our clients... 
In that time Nelson Chesman & Co., 


has sent out hundreds of thousands of 
orders. Practically every newspaper in 
the United States, no matter how large 
or how small, knows our seal and looks 
upon it as the sign of a trusted friend. 


WVelson Gesman & (0. 
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JOHN BUDD DIES 
AFTER LONG 
ILLNESS. 


-* 


Special Representative 


Was Valued Member 
of Fraternity. 


John Budd, president of the John 
Budd Company, newspaper adver- 
' tising representatives and one of 
_ the outstanding figures in local ad- 
_ yertising circles, died Sunday morn- 
_ ing at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

_ Mr. Budd was born July 9, 1867, 
' at Tuckahoe, N. J. He began his 
' professional experience with the 
| Pennsylvania Grit, at Williamsport, 
' Pa. In 1902 he went to Chicago 
and joined the firm of Smith & 
Thompson, newspaper advertising 
representatives, and 1908 came to 
New York for that concern. In 
1910 the firm name was changed 
to the John Budd Company. 

He was a charter member of the 

Advertising Club. 
_ He fell ill last October and went 
to Florida to recuperate, Last 
month he returned to New York 
/unimproved. His death was due 
to chronic nephritis with complica- 
, tions. 
__ Mr. Budd was a member of the 
Sixth Point League and the Union 
League Club of Chicago. He was 
a member of the Wykagy Country 
Club, a director of the New Ro- 
chelle Chamber of Commerce and 
a governor of the New Rochelle 
Hospital. His home was at No. 18 
Elk Avenue, New Rochelle, having 
gone to that place to live in 1911. 
_ He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Ola K. Sheffer of Lib- 
erty, Pa. Funeral services were 
held at 8 o’clock in the evening at 
the Plaza Funeral Chapel, No. 40 
West 58th Street. The body will 
be taken to Williamsport, Pa., for 
burial in Wildwood Cemetery. 
Mr. Budd represented more than 
twenty of the largest American 
newspapers, most of his clients be- 
ing in the South. 


Ability to Read Proof a Real 
. Talent! 
| The ability to read proof or find 
errors seems to be constant and 
San inborn rather than acquired 
‘alent, according to results ob- 
ained by Dr. H. R. Crosland and 
Pr. H. R. Taylor, of the psychol- 
bgy department. 
_ The psychologists are working 
O measure the reliability of the 
ests which Dr. Crosland devised 
iome three years ago in com- 
ling “An Investigation of Proof- 
eader’s Illusions.” 
| The best proof. readers are 
hose who are the most alert and 
dvanced intellectually, Dr. Tay- 
or said. The proof sheets used 
ave been found to be reliable 
leasures of the individual’s proof- 
eading ability, whether he is in- 
tructed to read for accuracy, 
peed, or meaning. 
| Because the original tests were 
»ne and a large number of sheets 

ed, Dr. Crosland said, he is en- 
eavoring to select parts of the 
‘leets in order to construct a test 


| 
| 
| 


i 


Camy Space Buyers 


Local druggists 
buyers of advertising space. 


In the rapidly expanding Miami Market, 


their preference is— 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


—by a wide margin. 


For 1925, comparison of lineage in this 


classification shows: 


THE MIAMI HERALD... 36,428 Lines 
PECONG Mave woe Ae 


And the marked preference of the 
local druggist for the Herald ap- 
plies to virtually all classifications, 
and to the national as well as the 


local advertisers. 


Th 
Miami 


..27,923 Lines 


Herald 


“‘Florida’s Most Important Newspaper’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher’ 


are usually first-rate 


National Advertising Representatives 


J. P. MCKINNEY & SON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


George M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


a 


which will measure the intelligence 
and vocational aptitude of the 
reader. It may be that the test 
will be divided into two parts, one 
relating to vocational ability to 
read proof and the other to intel- 
ligence. 


Black Hills Conducting A 
Community Campaign. 

Several thousand dollars worth 
of advertising reaching over a mil- 
lion people will go out on the 
Black Hills, May 15, according to 
an announcement made at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Commercial 
Clubs of the Black Hills, South 
Dakota. 

May 15, the Chicago Daily News 
will carry a full page map show- 
ing the country from Chicago to 
the Black Hills and along with the 
map a number of pictures of places 
along the road and of the Black 
Hills as well. At the same time 
the map comes out, Dr. E. C. Wood- 


burn, president of the Spearfish 
Normal School, will be given the 
use of the Chicago News, broad- 
casting station to broadcast a lec- 
ture on the Black Hills country. 


On the same day stories on this 
feature in the Daily News and the 
radio talk will be carried in all of 
the leading daily papers in the 
country. At the same time an eight- 
page rotogravure section on the 
Black Hills will be inserted in all 
the large dailies of the eastern half 
of South Dakota. The Standard 
Oil Company will carry a page ad 
in this section that will practically 
pay the entire cost of the section. 


“Golden Idaho.” 


The Boise, Ida., News recently 
published an edition in which it 
spread the advantages peculiar to 
its state under the title of “Golden 
Idaho.” 


NOYES WELCOMES 
PAN-PRESS MEN. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of our Associated Press, but we 
argued and indeed insisted that 
it would in every way be better 
for them to form their own asso- 
ciation, under which they would 
be the masters of their news ser- 
vice; and we are now in full alli- 
ance with the Canadian Press, or- 
ganized on the same lines as the 
Associated Press, but with the 
same independence of action as is 
enjoyed by our Associated Press. 


“This was comparatively easy 
to accomplish as to our immediate 
north where one flag floats from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


“The task of forming such an 
organization to the South is much 
more difficult, and for that reason 
we have taken into full member- 
ship important newspapers 
throughout Latin-America. 

“Tt is entirely possible that our 
form of organization is not suit- 
able to your conditions, but I am 
sure that you will find the basic 
principles of the Associated Press 
equally essential for the basic 
principles of a Latin-American 
organization. 

“You see the Associated Press 
here today. There is no separate 
entity. The Associated Press is 
merely the _ instrumentality 
through which 1200 newspapers 
exchange news, one with the 
other, and collects original news 
throughout the world throuch a 
staff employed by these same 1200 
newspapers. There is no stock 
and profits and dividends are for- 
bidden by its charter. 

“The administration is through 
a Board of Directors of 15 news- 
paper men, members of the or- 
ganization. 


“The news service must be non- 
partisan in its broadest and in its 
strictest sense, it must be without 
bias of any sort, and it must be 
as accurate as is humanly pos- 
sible. 


“Only one toast is offered at 
this annual occasion. Although 
we drink this toast in lawful 
fashion, I point out that this must 
not be construed as an evidence 
of bias on any pending questions 
by the Associated Press. 


“The members of the Asso- 
ciated, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, honor the great office of 
President of the United States 
and are ever ready to evidence 
their respect and affection for the 
great American who fills it. I 
ask you to drink to the health 
and happiness of the President of 
the United States—Calvin Coo- 
lidze—and to the eracious and 
lovely lady of the White House.” 


Editorial Used. 


An editorial by William Allen 
White in the ‘Emporia Gazette” 
of April 12 urging the nation to 
“can” its experience is being used 
by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in its campaign to raise 
an endowment fund of $1,000,000. 
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The business staff of the New York Sun. Reading from left to right they 
are: James E. Martin, production manager; Harold L. Goldman, man- 
ager of classified advertising; Herbert B. Fairchild, advertising man- 
ager; Edwin S. Friendly business manager ; Edwin A. Sutphin man- 
ager of national advertising; James E. Hasenack circulation manager; 
Einar O. Petersen, manager of local advertising. 

Standing: Samuel Wolfenden, manager of accounting department; George 
Bennyan, research and promotion manager ; Donald Williams, books 
and magazines; Henry Buggeln, manager of publication office; Green- 
ville P. Talbott, ideas and suggestions; Charles E. Luxton, office 
manager; Donal O’Neill, supervisor of advertising typography; Con- 
vad F. Colborn, assistant advertising manager. 

Edwin S. Friendly holds a conference with these gentlemen every Saturday 
morning, lasting approximately an hour. At these meetings, a free and 


friendly 


the various business departments of the New York Sun. 


discussion is carried on, relative to anything of interest to 


Mr. Friendly 


presides and the conference is called the business meeting. 


When ideas or suggestions are 


brought out at the business meeting, they 


are reported to committees for investigation and report at the next 


meeting. 


a 


P. O. RATES HIT AT 
CONVENTION OF 
A. N. P. A. 


J. D. Barnum Reads Re- 
port of Postal 
Committee. 


“The farther away you are from 
the place where your daily paper is 
published the quicker you can get it 
by mail. The Post Office Depart- 
ment should take cognizance of the 
complete transformation which has 
come about in the last five years.” 

This was one of the hot shots 
poured into the postal service at the 
fortieth annuual convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at the Waldorf 
Wednesday. The assertion was 
made by J. D. Barnum of the Sy- 
racuse Post-Standard, Chairman of 
the Postal Committee. Discussion 
of postal rates occupied much of 
the first day and was taken up again 
at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 

Mr. Barnum read the report of 
the Postal Committee, which advo- 
cated, in addition to a return to the 
1920 rates on individual subscrip- 
tions and club packages, a special 
rate on newsdealers’ bundles. Fig- 
ures were given by Elisha Hanson, 
Washington representative of the 
association, on the present situation. 

“Por a 1,500-nound newsdealers’ 
bundle, for a 50-mile haul seven 
days in the week,” he said, “the 
Post Office Denartment pays to the 
railroads $15.75. The average rate 
they charge the publishers through- 
out the country is $286 for merely 
the transportation of papers filling 


up the same amount of space. As 
a result of these charges newspapers 
have diverted from the mails to 
other agencies of transportation all 
dealers’ bundles except those which 
go to localities that are served by 
nothing but the mail. 


“Inthe last twenty-five years we 
have built 500,000 miles of hard 
roads in the United States. They 
have been built under the direction 
of the Federal Government, which 
has designated them as post roads. 
The Post Office is not availing itself 
today of any of the new agencies 
of transportation which have sprung 
up along these roads. You have a 
48-hour air-mail service from New 
York to San Francisco, but in many 
parts of the United States you have 
a 24-hour mail service from one 
county to the adjoining county, 
merely because the Government is 
not using the agencies of transpor- 
tation which are there.” 


At present second class postal 
tates, he said, publishers can ship 
far more cheaply by truck or trol- 
ley, and in asking a return to the 
1920 second class rates and a spe- 
cial bundle rate, the publishers are 
convinced it would bring back a 
large volume of bundle mail to the 
railroads, which would be profitable 
to the Postoffice Department. 


The Association also gave some 
time to the discussion of a proposed 
new general form of arbitration 
agreement with the International 
Typographical Union. 

The session opened with the ad- 
dress of the President, S. E. 
Thomason, of the Chicago Tribune, 
who said substantial progress has 
been made in everv phase of the 
program of expansion adopted last 
year. 


A GAY TIME AT 
KOENIGSBERG 
DINNER. 


Leading Publishers and 
Editors Are 
Feted. 


More than five hundred of the 
leading editors and publishers of 
the country, as well as a number of 


the journalists of South America 
and Mexico, who have been attend- 
ing the Pan-American newspaper 
congress in Washington were the 
guests Tuesday night of M. Koe- 
nigsberg, president of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Inc., International 
News Service and Universal Serv- 
ice, at a dinner and entertainment 
at the Friars Club in West Forty- 
eighth Street. 

Mr. Koenigsberg has been host 
to the editors and publishers of the 
country at a similar gathering every 
year for the last eight years dur- 
ing the newspaper convention 
weeks, when, annually, they gather 
in this city from every part of the 
country. His guests Tuesday night 
when they received their invitations 
two weeks ago, learned from them 
that they were to be present at a 
“Polar Lark” but had no intimation 
as to the exact nature of the party 
which Mr. Koenigsberg was to give 
until they gathered in the great 
hall of the Friars Monastery last 
night. 

They then found as the principal 
decoration of the great hall a vast 
totem pole’ more than twenty-five 
feet high, made up of the faces of 
the famous comic characters which 
are familiar to newspaper readers 
all over the world. The pole was 
the work of Louis Biedermann, the 
newspaper artist, who worked on 
the sculptured faces composing it 
for more than seven weeks. Mini- 
ature replicas of the pole in silver 
were presented to Mr. Koenigs- 
berg guests as souvenirs. Other 
decorations of the room, such as a 
“blimp” or polar airship which 
sailed across the room suspended 
from wires were all in character 
with the atmosphere of the frozen 
north which had been imported into 
the hall to make the occasion gen- 
uinely a polar party. 

Following dinner and speech of 
welcome by Mr. Koenigsberg the 
editors and publishers present were 
entertained with a brilliant pro- 
gramme made up of acts and spe- 
cialties from the leading Broadway 
successes. David Belasco, who was 
present, presented Lenore Ulrich 
and the Lulu Belle company, the 
presentation being followed by a 
burlesque of it, “Noo Noo Belle,” 
by Fannie Brice and her brother 
Lew Brice, Herdeen the magician 
and necromancer, appeared in an 
illusion creation by Houdini, show- 
ing how east and west poles could 
be discovered by legenderian, and 
there were two other polar spec- 
ialties; a set of moving pictures of 
“Uncle Tom’s Igloo,” the scenario 
by Gene Fowler and a one-act play 
by Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist, 
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LOUIS BIEDERMANN, 
at work on the Totem Pole. 


a 
showing an “explorer’s” dinne 
with: Mr. Goldberg playing th’ 
principal part, assisted by Clif 
Sterrett, Harry Hershfield, Walte 
Hoban, Arnot, Lejaren Hiller, Wil, 
lard Fairchild and Ruth Fallows. | 


Other artists on the programm 
were Sophie Tucker, Texas Guinar 
Anatole Friedland, Billy Rose ant) 
his Fifth Avenue Club, Vincent Lo 
pez with Fowler and Tamara, th 
dancers, Julius Tannen, Bora Min 
nevih, Sylvia Froos, Bob Murph}: 
and company, Joe Cook and fiv| 
Alaskans, Jack Donahue, the com 
edian from “Sunny,” Earl Carpen 
ter and his melody sextette, Be: 
Bernie and the Hotel Roosevel 
jazz band, Roger W. Kahn and th 
Hote! Biltmore band and Gus Ed 
wards and his crop of “Flamin 
Youth of 1926.” | 


| 
| 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE \\ & \ 
INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE KX “ 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE | 
NING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
PREMIER SYNDICATE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
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The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circulations on 


a high standard of appeal. 


Their 


policy is based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are intended pri- 
marily for the dissemination of 
news— honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can be given 


to its readers. 


They are good newspapers—they 
are also good advertising mediums. 


The circulation of these newspapers 
is now over 105,000 net paid. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, Ree 


Representatives 


CHAS. H: EDDYS@@: 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


R. J. BIDWELL Ge: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


NEAFIE KING OF 
PUBLISHER 
GOLFERS. 


Wrests Golfing Crown 
From Bernard 


Ridder. 


Leslie Neafie, of the Toledo 
Blade, wrested the golfing crown 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association from Bernard 
Ridder, of the New Yorker 
Staats-Herald at the Westchester- 
Biltmore Country Club Monday. 
The visiting publishers in great 

number flocked to the picturesque 

golf course and engaged Colonel 

See in a hectic battle on the 
links. Neafie turned in a net 
score of 74. 


Henry M. Hall, of the James- 
town, N. Y., Journal, took second 
place with a net score of 77. 


S. E. Thomason, president of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, led the field 
until the last few holes and his 
card of 47 and 51 with a handicap 
of 30 gave him third place. 


A field of 44 golfers covered 
the eighteen holes despite high 
winds and biting cold. The field 

was divided into eleven foursome 
matches, 


Bob Meigs turned in the best 
gross score with a card of 89. 
Other leaders in the golfing pub- 
lishers were Bernard Ridder, who 
won last year, S. Slover, AF CG 
Martin, Paul Patterin, J. D. Naar- 
num, A. Hecox and R. C. Pat- 


terson, 


From Dakotas Comes Comment 
on Pan-American Meet. 
The Grand Fork, N. D., Her- 
ald, has the following shrewd 
comment to make apropos of sug- 
gestions made by some of the 
South American journalists visit- 

ing in the country: 

One of the recommendations 
made at the meeting of the Pan- 
American journalists in Washing- 
ton is that the press may be in- 
strumental in promoting desirable 
international relations through 
the encouragement of internation- 
al sports tournaments throughout 
the western hemisphere. 

The suggestion comes from a 
Buenos Aires newspaper man. It 
is in line with modern thought 


and modern experience. 
knowledge will smooth away 
many difficulties. Better still, +l 
will tend to prevent the develop- 
ment of misunderstanding. 

The cultivation of true sport | 
tends to promote the spirit of | 
real sportsmanship, and the min- | 
gling of peoples such as attends 
great international athletic con- 
tests certainly tends to bring) 
neighbors into a state of better 
understanding in which there will - 
be mutual consideration and mu-— 
tual good will. | 

There is going on throughout 
the world a constant interchange | 
of thought and a constant inter- | 
mingling of peoples through asso- 
ciations of various kinds having 
international membership. 


NORWEGIAN 
PAPER MILLS 
AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: LONgacre 7600 


SELLING AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


NEWS PRINT 
PAPER 


REPRESENTING SEVEN LARGEST NORWEGIAN NEWS 
PRINT MILLS WITH AN ANNUAL CAPACITY OF 200,000 TONS) 


SoLE SELLING AGENTS IN U. S. FoR 


Ankers Traesliperi & Papirfabrik A/S 
Bohnsdalen Mills, Ltd. 
A/S Randsfjord Traemasse & Papirfabrik 


A/S Holmen-Hellefos 


Hunsfos Fabrikker 


Union Paper Co., Ltd. 


AGENT FOR 


Follum Traesliperi 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Largest Circulation 
Daily and Sunday 


The Present Circulation of 
This Newspaper Exceeds 


76,088 


COPIES DAILY 


86,56 


COPIES SUNDAY 


URING 1925 this newspaper carried 15,932,621 lines of adver- 
tising, all classifications, exceeding its nearest competitor by 
more than 3,337,726 lines (DeLisser Bros.’ figures). 


The highest type of readers are patrons of this newspaper— 
gainfully employed—able-to-buy prospects, whom advertisers find it 
most profitable to reach. 


First in daily and Sunday circulation, first in home delivered cir- 
culation, first in total advertising lineage, first in proven results for 
advertisers, the Democrat and Chronicle and Rochester Herald is 
unquestionably the best advertising medium in the Rochester trading 
territory. 
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A.N.P.A. GREW 
MUCH IN 1925. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tion, traffic, taxation, and organi- 
zation. The afternoons were de- 
voted to golf and the evenings to 
social, intellectual, and even moral 
exercises. The report of the 
Convention contains on its last 
page this expression of Lafayette 
Young, Jr., seconded by Frank B. 
Noyes: 

“It seems to me this Conven- 
tion has fulfilled its mission in a 
greater degree than those who 
proposed it could have imagined. 
I have been attending A.N.P.A. 
Conventions for more than twen- 
ty years and a good many other 
incidental newspaper conventions, 
but I have never attended one in 
which there has been so much 
information and so much sound 
sense, delivered in so brief a time. 

“T move that we express our 
approval of the Program Com- 
mittee and the Board of Direc- 
tors, and those who have ar- 
ranged this Convention, by urging 
that a similar convention be ar- 
ranged for next year, and I sug- 
gest that perhaps it might be held 
in the Middle West, as getting a 
larger representation from that 
part of the country.” 

At the Fall Convention John 
Stewart Bryan, as Chairman of 
the Committee having under con- 
sideration the extension of the 
Association’s activities and neces- 
sary provision of increased reven- 
ues for that purpose, submitted 
the Committee’s program, and the 
meeting recommended to the Di- 
rectors that the schedule of dues 
and rates as suggested by Mr. 
Bryan be adopted. But in ‘their 
consideration of the question at 
their meetings since last Fall, 
your Directors concluded that it 
would be wise to modify the nlan 
submitted to the Fall Convention 
and to submit the exact basis of 
change in our methods of levying 
dues to the membership at this 
time. The Report of Mr. Bryan’s 
Committee will be found in the 
printed Committee Reports, and 
your action on this report is one 
of the important matters to come 
before the Convention. To pro- 
vide a real mechanical service, 
calculated to save each of us the 
endless exchange of information 
on mechanical matters, which this 
Association could do so much 
more effectively; to provide a real 
traffic service which could earn 
each month its annual cost to our 
members; to increase the service 
of the Chairman of the Special 
Standing Committee; these in- 
creased revenues are necessary. 
If our revenues were doubled 
they would represent a small per- 
centage of our common net earn- 
ings than did our revenues ten 
years ago. And the method pro- 
posed by Mr. Bryan’s Commit- 
tee accomplishes a more equitable 
division of the expense between 
our larger and our smaller mem- 
bers. Its adoption by the Con- 
vention will bring about a fair 
division of the burden (if the ex- 
pense is large enough to be called 
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GERMAN EDITORS 

IN A BOND 
OF UNION. 


Dr. Emil Dovifat He 
to Study American 
Methods. 


Dr. Emil Dovifat, editor in ft 
past of various German newspapers, 
and now president of the Associa- 
tion of German Journalists (Reichs- 
verband Deutscher Presse), 
rived in New York, Tuesday, = 
will tour the United States for a | 
special study of journalism meth- | 
ods in America and the practices 0 
American journalism schools. 

He is a lecturer at the German 
Institute of Journalism in Berlin. | 
Among posts he formerly held is| 
that of the managing editor of the 
Baltic Sea Gazette in Stateen, and 
editor of the German, of Berlin, 


P| 


the organ of the non-Socialistic | 
union. = 
The Institute is supported by the 
publishers’ and newspaper men’s | 
organization effected this year in 
Germany. Recently the newspaper 
men drew up an agreement with 
the publishers which was described | 
by Mr. Dovifat to a representative 
of THE Fourtu Estate. The press | 
men pledged themselves to serve 
the public interest exclusively, and 
the duties of newspaper men were 
outlined in a code of ethics. The’ 
purpose of the code is to protect 
editors from the dominance of the 
advertising department and domi- 
nance of financial interests. 
Another purpose is to protect the 
editor in case of a newspaper sale. 
The organization seeks to lessen 
the evils of consolidation. In or- 
der to enforce its rules. the or- 
ganization, which has legal standing, 
has a Court of Arbitration of three 
publishers, three newspaper men 
and a judge. | 
When a paper changes its policy 
with a new owner an editor may 
resign and obtain his salary for a 
fixed time if he can prove that un- 
der the new policy he will not be. 
able to stick to his convictions. 
There always is a written agree- 
ment between the editor and pub- 
lisher of a paper as to the political 
policy of a newspaper. The mai 
objective, it is seen, of the organi: 
zation is to secure the independence 
of the editor. By a system of in 
surance he is also protected agains 
infirmity and old age. The organi 
zation is the result of long agita’ 
tion and planning and now control: 
the entire relationship between al 
newspaper owners and _ editoria| 
workers. It is sought to spread it! 
influence to the trade and periodica 
press, 


Montana Paper Sold. 

O. T. Woodward recently pur) 
chased the interest of C. E. Woo: ' 
ford in the Roundup, Mont., Trib: 
une, and will now control this) 
paper personally after elever 
years of joint ownership. | 


New Machine. 

The Crofinio, Ida. Clearwate: 

Progress installed a new Model « 
Linotype recently. 
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Such help as we can give each other in this 
world is a debt we owe to each other—RUSKIN. 


A Famous Representative 
Passes Away. 


John Budd was an outstanding figure in the 
newspaper world. 

For years he had been present at the news- 
paper conventions. 

The delegates at the Waldorf missed him 
this year. John Budd passed away the day 
before the convention that for such a long time 
had been graced by his presence. 

He was a preeminent personality in national 
advertising circles. 

He was on the advisory board of the Bureau 
of Advertising, representing the Six Point 
League. He did much to advance the news- 
paper as a medium for advertising. 

He did much to establish a workable rate 
whereby the newspapers would receive a fair 
profit on their space and the advertisers would 
not be too much taken advantage of by the 
payment of a rate to the newspaper representa- 
tives. 

He represented more than twenty of the 
largest American newspapers, most of his clients 
being in the South. 

John Budd was beloved by the newspaper 
fraternity and his absence at this year’s con- 
vention was the occasion of much sadness. 

Tue Fourtu Estate wishes to extend its sin- 
cerest condolences to his relatives, friends and 
associates. 

Long will he be remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to be associated with him. 
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The Cabalerros Conquer 
The North! 


The visit to these shores of the South Amer- 
ican editors was a very happy event for both 
the publishers and the peoples of North and 
South America. ’ 

Time and time again, newspaper editors. and 
publishers have met in conventions. Business 
has been talked, politics have received more 
than a casual mention, advertising has been 
mentioned, news has been discussed in its varied 
aspects. 

At some of these conventions business has 
been the main topic of discussion, and business 
has been exhausted in all of its phases—but 
unless a warm personal feeling of mutual ap- 
preciation and friendship reigned conventions 
have been intrinsically failures. : 

No business can take the place of friendship, 
no discussions can take the place of companion- 
ships that the human heart alone brings. 

To the American people and to American 
editors South America has been much of a 
mystery heretofore. The twang of guitars, the 
sheen of velvet eyes, the music of soft stars 
and purple twilights, all these beautiful and 
fragile things have meant South America to 
most of us. 

Revolution, duel, odd personal stories, these 
have constituted the news of South and Cen- 
tral America that most of us have taken as 
appropriate to the sections they emenated from. 

With the visit of the South American mem- 
bers of Tur Fourtu Estate to this country the 
American has been privileged to see another 
side of the huge country lying to the South. In- 
dustry, agriculture, shipping, huge ranches, huge 
factories, huge civilizations, huge newspapers, 
a world in itself is revealed to us as living and 
throbbing vitally to the South. It is not a 
casual guitar strumming peoples that bask in 
the Sun, it is a stern people working and mak- 
ing, thinking and creating. But, withal, these 
people possess a warmth of heart and a breadth 
of vision that belong to all young people, pio- 
neer people, people that make the world. 

As fellow marchers in the parade of civiliza- 
tion, as fellow men, as fellow newspaper men, 
and, finally, as fellow Americans, the visiting 
South Americans have endeared themselves to 
the hearts of the United States, and have dem- 
onstrated to the heads their keenness and in- 
telligence. 


Press Agents—Sometimes 
Rather Legitimate? 


Press agents are often knocked to smithereens 
by newspaper editors. In their knocking most 
of the newspaper men attack press agents as a 
whole. 

They take it as an accepted fact that all gen- 
tlemen of the publicity ilk are out to get “some- 
thing for nothing” and are making the news- 
paper the goat in their attempts in this direction. 

This, of course, is true to a very great extent. 

But there are many times when even such 
excoriated beings as press agents help—yes, 
really help—the editor and the newspaper. 

Undoubtedly, there are fields wherein the 
press agent fulfills a legitimate function. Legiti- 
mate, in that he gives news to a paper that is 
news, even though it is interested in setting forth 
an interest or point of view—and what news 
story can be wholly free of that? 

Every fair-minded editor knows that there is 
some sort of a bias to every story in the paper. 

People being human, this cannot be very well 
avoided. Moving picture news, theatrical news, 
news of different activities of large corpora- 
tions, sport news, shipping news: all these 
activities are of interest to a newspaper, 
and are, distinctly news, and in many cases 
must news. 
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The press agent in these fields has learned b 
now to cooperate with the editor rather than 
try to put something over on him. In most | 
cases he is an experienced newspaper man, and 
knows news. of 

And this brings home a lesson to all news- 
paper publishers and editors: news 1 
no matter what the source. No good editor 
kills a story because it comes from a pres 
agent. Whether from press agent or police 
headquarters man, a story is a story. 

And as long as newspapers are newspaper 
the story’s the thing. 


Freedom of the Press’ 
Begins at Home. 


. | 

It is a very unusual fact, and one well-nighe 
unbelievable, that at the meetings of the Asso 
ciated Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, members of the trade press 
were not admitted. | 

Many newspaper publishers from different — 
parts of the country came to the offices of THE 
Fourtu Estate to protest against this situation, | 
and to express their amazement. + 

The trade press, roughly, stands in the same | 
relation to the newspaper men of the country | 
that the newspaper stands in relation to its 
readers. By now, it is an accepted fact that 
at all occasions that are of interest to their | 
readers, newspapers are permitted to have rep- 
resentatives. This is such an established fact 
by now that to call it an issue is to go back — 
into newspaper history. ; 

Since the newspapers and newspaper editor 
and publishers have battled so gallantly for this — 
privilege it seems at least unusual that they | 
have not granted a similar privilege to news- 
papers like Tur Fourtu Estate that seek their ~ 
best to serve their interests. - 

Tue Fourtu Estate hopes that by the time 
the next convention rolls around the newspaper _ 
men of this country will all fully realize the 
anomolous position they have put themselves 
se / hopes they will take to heart this cogent 
acte 

“Freedom of the press begins at home!” 

We feel sure that every fair-minded news- 
paper man is with us in our stand on this issue, 
and we welcome expressions of opinion from 
newspaper men of the country on this subject. 


Another Example of the | 
Press’ Fair Deals. 


_ In the news coming from Washington, and 
filling the first and second and third pages of 
our newspapers, about the prohibition hear- _ 
ings in Washington one is struck by the fair | 
deal given all parties involved by the news- — 
papers. | 
Naturally, the policy of newspapers differs — 
sharply about the issues involved. Many are 
dry, many are wet, many are for modification. | 
In covering the Washington story all of 
the papers, no matter what their policies may | 
be, have given a square deal to the represen- 
tatives of the different interests that have ap- 
peared before the committee investigating the 
situation. i 
Dry papers have behaved fairly with the — 
wet people, wet papers have behaved fairly 
with the dry interests. All in all, the country . 
has been given a clear and unbiased picture 
of the evidence as set before the Solons. 
The covering of this story is something the _ 
newspaper can be proud of. Policies were 
not allowed to swap reporting or playing up 
of th edifferent leaders and their differing 
views. 
It is another feather, and a great big one, 
in the cap of American journalism! . 


ae 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


__A meeting such as that of the 
Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists which has just closed in 
Washington can undoubtedly play 
a significant part in fostering in- 
ternational understanding, says the 
N. Y. Evening Post. Exchange of 
facts and news can be arranged for, 
and exchange of viewpoints among 
editors is bound to make for a 
greater degree of tolerance. With 
regard to these aspects, the con- 
gress stood upon solid ground. But 
the sentiment often manifested dur- 
‘ing the meetings that unfriendly 
criticism should be frowned upon, 
if not actually suppressed, came 
dangerously near futile sentimen- 
itality. 

_ Forty or fifty newspaper editors 
pledged to say no unfriendly word 
about any of the twenty-one nations 
they represent would be simply ri- 
diculous. Mutual understanding and 
knowledge are one thing; a con- 
tinuous show of mushy and arti- 
ficial friendliness is something else, 
and no self-respecting newspaper 
would endure it. 


| There is a hue and cry about 
the evil influence of newspapers 
published in a foreign tongue, and 


some of this racket is justified. 


The foreign language newspa- 
pers, however, have been helpful 
cather than hurtful to American- 
ism because they have generally 
stood for loyalty to our laws and 
institutions, says the Blooming 
Prairie, Minn., Times. 

But what shall we say or think 
vbout the foreign-owned newspa- 
der published in America in the 
American tongue, who are openly 
or indirectly ridiculing the consti- 
‘ion and in their American garb 
working for the interests of for- 
2ign countries and foreign inter- 
2sts. 


The influence of such papers is 
nuch more harmful than the for- 
sign tongue papers because they 
ire not suspected of having any 
lisloyal designs as long as it is 
rot generally known that they are 
ywned by foreigners. 

It is getting to be high time 
o have an investigation, and a 
horough one at that, so that the 
public may learn from a reliable 
source whether it is being in- 
luenced unknowingly by foreign 
capital and with foreign views 
hat are inimical to the best in- 
erests of our country. 
| There are such papers within 
: hundred miles of where this is 
vritten, and they are read by 
many in this community. 


| Perkins Buys Another. 

| Samuel Perkins, owner of the 
Dlympic, Wash., Recorder-Olym- 
an, prominent northwest republi- 
‘an newspaper, has bought the He- 
ena, Mont., Record-Herald. 


if . 


| Three Years Old. 

| The Longview, Wash., News has 
ust celebrated its third birthday. 
n these three years the News has 
‘rown from a small humble pub- 
‘cation issued from a cowshed to 
) large influential newspaper pub- 
‘Shed in its own model plant. 
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JOHN BUDD 


PURE bY PERSONAL 


Harry Giovannoli, editor and 
manager of the Lexington, Ky., 
Leader, sailed from New York to 
Europe. 


C. C. Howard, publisher of the 
Monrovia, Cal., Daily News, has 
been elected president of the new 
Exchange Club of that city. 


J teebowry, founder and for 
35 years editor of the Mount Airy, 
N. C., News, celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary last Sunday. 


B. C. Nichols, managing editor of 
the Victoria, B. C., Times, has been 
appointed a member of the Board 
of Governors of the University of 
British Columbia. 


The Remarkable Growth of 
Miami, Florida. 

Miami’s remarkable growth from 
the tiny village of 20 years ago to 
a metropolitan city whose assess- 
able property valuation now ex- 
ceeds $166,000,000, is attributed 
more to advertising than to any 
other single factor, according to 
Robert S. Clary, prominent adver- 
tising expert of the Magic City. 

Miami’s experience proved con- 
clusively that municipalities as well 
as corporations can utilize publicity. 
The mileage tax rate of Miami for 
advertising purposes has been fixed 
at two mills, or two-tenths of a 
cent for every dollar of assessable 
valuation within the corporate lim- 
its of the city, it is stated. 


NIARPF CHANGES 


A new member of the staff of 
the Brooklyn Daily Times is Wil- 
lard Keefe. 


Francis MclI’ermott, formerly 
city editor of the Brockton, Mass., 
Times, is now a member of the 
staff of the Brockton Enterprise. 


Roy C. Bennett, formerly with 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


is now managing editor of the Ma- 
nilla, P. L, Bulletin. 
Neil Callahan, formerly of the 


Buffalo Enquirer, is now with the 
Buffalo Evening News. 

William M. Garrett, formerly of 
the Longview, Wash., Daily News, 
is now manager of the South San 
Francisco Journal. 


J. A. Hatke is now credit man- 
ager for the Miami Daily Tab. 

Thomas Moran, formerly of the 
advertising staff of the Miami 
Daily News, is now with the Day- 
tona Beach Journal. 


James C. Robnett, formerly with 
the Daytona Beach Journal, has 
severed connections with that pa- 
per. 

Glenn Johnson, formerly of the 
circulation department of the New 
York American, is now circulation 
manager of the Rochester Journal. 


Earl Stearns, formerly with the 
Bloomington Pantagraph, is now 
circulation manager of the Tucson, 
Ariz., Independent. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
AT CONVENTION 


C. C. Bellamy, of the Wilming- 
ton, N. C.,, News Dispatch, was 
enthusiastic about the convention 
and spent a lot of time praising 
his beloved South to all within 
hearing. This publisher is among 
the most enterprising of Southern 
newspaper men, 


Ralph R. Mulligan, publishers’ 
representative, was among the 
most enthusiastic attendants at 
the convention. Another active 
member of those foregathering 
was John B. Woodward, special 
representative. 


Mr. Stevick, who has revolution- 
ized the newspaper field at Tex- 
arkana, Texas, was displaying pic- 
tures taken during recent travels 
to groups of interested publishers. 
He intends to put much of this 
material in a book. 


T. O. Davidson, who was for- 
merly with the New York Herald 
Tribune and is one of New York’s 
most popular newspaper men, was 
an active figure at the convention. 
He is at present running the syndi- 
cate of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Ross Walker, who recently sold 
the Akron Times, Dame Rumor 
has it, is in the market for a new 
paper. He was pacing the floors 
of the Waldorf with everyone won- 
dering just what his plans are. 


Joe, Zorna, of Frost, Landis & 
Kohn, made the proud boast that 
he knew THE FourtH EstaArte’s 
own Miss Cohan since she was 
“knee high to a grasshopper” as 
the saying goes. She has not 
grown much. But good things 
come in small packages. 


W. C. Dowd, of the Charlotte, 
N. C., News, greeted us at the 
headquarters of THe FourtH Es- 
TATE, Asked what he was doing, he 
said: “Meeting, meeting, meeting.” 
Even as you and [! 


Publishers expressed great inter- 
est in the originals of the carica- 
tures by Henry Major’ of publish- 
ers, which were printed in THE 
FourtH Estate last week and then 
displayed at convention headquar- 
ters. 


The “Nize Baby” of Milt Gross 
that has been attracting so much 
attention was attractively pictured 
on many posters in the World Syn- 
dicate exhibit. 


The walls of the Waldorf-As- 
toria looked almost like a comic 
sheet—there were so many repre- 
sentations of comic characters near 


the syndicate’s rooms! 


Fred J. Runde, ye editor of THE 
FourtH ESTATE, was seen with a 
cigar in his mouth for the first 
time during the Associated Press 
luncheon! 
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Seattle Lauds Suburb. 


The Seattle, Wash., Times took 
occasion in a recent Sunday edition 
to give mention both from a news 
and pictorial angle to its neighbor- 
ing town of Yakima. 


“What about 
Sally ?” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—lIntensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 


feature appearing 
in print 
6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SEEN AT THE CONVENTION BY WALLACE BISHOP— 


Melville E. Stone, Lincoln B. Palmer and Frank B. Noyes. 


New System of Taking Classified 
Advertising. 


The New York Times has in- 
stalled a new system whereby class- 
ified advertisements are taken on 
typewriters equipped with special 
carriage roll attachments, with a 
capacity of 500 ad blanks. The new 
attachment was designed and _ pat- 
ented by Louis M. Snyder of the 
typewriter department. No extra 
weight or strain is added to the 
carriage, keys or shift. 

Seventeen of the 30 positions are 
now equipped with this new device. 
This new system has been pro- 
nounced an “unqualified success.” 
The solicitors find that typing the 
advertisements is less tiring than 
writing them with pencil. The num- 
ber of errors has been greatly re- 
duced and production in the com- 
posing room has been increased 20 
per cent: 

The attachment will be marketed 
shortly. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type ¢o be 


durable and will save you 

50% or better on your type 

bills. 

We pay highest prices for 

old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Cucular 


SUPERIOR [TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


A. P. INSTRUMENT 
OF PEACE. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
informed of events abroad, many 
of them maintaining their own 
correspondents in principal cen- 
tres to interpret and amplify the 
news. 

“T think that in one important 
respect the American newspapers 
are superior to any in the world. 
It is true that the papers of Great 
Britain have established a high 
reputation for accuracy and inde- 
pendence, but it has always 
seemed to me that the principal 
function of the British newspaper 
was to inform and instruct its 
readers. While the American 
newspaper also aims at achieving 
this end, it endeavors to do some- 
thing more: to entertain. 

“Thus we find the American 
newspaper not only gives the 
solid news at home and abroad, 
but also varies the literary diet 
with a wealth of bright articles 
and features. What impresses the 
visiting journalist is that the 
American newspaper has been 
made entertaining without any 
loss of dignity or editorial weight. 
But most of all we admire your 
newspapers because of their abso- 
lute independence and the sacri- 
fices they make for that principle 
which is so essential to us all— 
The Freedom of the Press.” 


Oregon Newspaper Change. 

As a result of a deal consum- 
mated some time ago K. J. Ackley 
otewortland. Ore.) and) Paulie 
Chambers of Corvallis have pur- 
chased the interest of M. A. 
Cleveland as publisher of the 
Stanfield, Ore., Standard and the 
Umatilla Spokesman. Both of 
these newspapers are published 
from the same plant located in 
Stanfield. The new purchasers 
are men of wide newspaper ex- 
perience in the Northwest. 
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| (Continued from Page 5) 
and radio made reports which 
were discussed at later sessions. 
Here too the delegates from the 
Pan-American countries were 
welcomed. 

_ Thursday night the annual ban- 
‘quet of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing was held in the Grand Ball- 
‘room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
‘The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, son of 
the late president of the United 
States, were speakers. Will Ro- 
gers, humorist, provided the wit 
of the meeting in a humorous dis- 
cussion of the day’s events. 

The sessions continued until 
‘the end of the week during which 
time much routine business was 
cleared away. 


A. P. REELECTS ITS 
OFFICERS 


~ (Continued from Page 5) 


York Herald-Tribune; Pacific Di- 
vision, Edward A. Dickson, Los 
Angeles Express, and Charles S. 
Stanton, San Francisco Bulletin; 
Southern Division, H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga Times, and Victor 
Hanson, Birmingham, Ala., 
News. 

The auditing committee chosen 
comprised: Chairman, Marcellus 
. Foster, Houston, Tex., Chroni- 
le; Secretary, E. E. Smith, Meri- 
den, Conn., Record; E. J. Fehn, 
Evansville, Ind., Journal; C. A. 
ec = Portland Oregonian. 


Los Angeles Richmond : 


Washington Supplement of the 
_ Christian Science Monitor. 
The Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, which enjoys a national 
cirgulation, will publish on May 3d, 
1 special issue and supplement deal- 
ng with the State of Washington. 
This issue will tell the story of 
he State, setting forth in an in- 
eresting way the resources of the 
orthwest section, and. will be 
ailed to subscribers directly from 
Boston, its publication point. 


| 


SOR ees (eee oh).  —_ 


Hoe Pedestal Saw Table 


TOLD. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

a 96-point headline and ordering 
illustrations, research and local 
stories. Close-ups of the extra 
edition, printed in the Evening 
World especially for Pathe Re- 
view and limited to 25 copies, 
demonstrate the speed and com- 
pleteness which characterize the 
modern newspaper story built up 
around a bare telegraphic flash. 

As a treat for the luncheon 
guests, Editor Cohen had pre- 
pared a special Associated Press 
edition of the Flashes of the Past, 
a Pathe News review of contem- 
porary history, showing the out- 
standing events of the last fifteen 
years, from the bestowal of the 
Nobel Peace Prize upon Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt to the elec- 
tion of Coolidge and Dawes by 
an unprecedented majority. 


A.N.P.A. GREW 
MUCH IN 1925 


(Continued from Page 14) 
a burden), and will unquestion- 
ably tend to bring about that in- 
crease, in our membership of 
smaller papers which is so neces- 
sary to our effectiveness. 

At the 1925 Convention the Di- 
rectors were authorized to ap- 
point a Committee to negotiate 
new International Contracts, 
without restriction imposed on 
their authority to negotiate. The 
Report of your Committee is 
found in the printed Committee 
Reports. Having had a hand in 
the activity of the Committee, I 
hesitate to speak in approval of 
its work, but I commend the 
Comunittee’s report to your best 
attention. I believe the results 
iustify the judgment of the last 
Convention, and I hope that the 
Committee’s work may have 
vour approval. 

THE POSTAL COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Postal Com- 
mittee during the past year has 
been of the most exacting charac- 
ter, and Mr. J. D. Barnum of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard has given 
most generously of his time dur- 
ine the year to the Committee’s 
efforts. Although our efforts to- 


wards more equitable postal rates 


have not yet borne fruit, the work 
of the Committee and of Elisha 
Hanson, our Washington Repre- 
sentative. before the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress to investigate 
postal rates has certainly brought 
nearer to solution this perennial 
nroblem. I am sure that I voice 
the sentiment of all our members 
when I express our appreciation 
of the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Barnum’s Committee. 


FEDERATL TRADE 


COMMISSION. 
Thronchont the past year cer- 
tain advertisine interests have 
urged the Federal Trade Com- 


mission to take action against the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. the several or- 
sanizations of publishers, includ- 
ino ourselves, and various adver- 
tising organizations. This com- 


A compact, convenient and effi- 
cient Saw Table with a world- 
famous Hoe Saw that has the 
requisite number of Teeth prop- 
erly set for cutting Wood or 
Metal. The Table is adjustable 
as to height to vary the protru- 
sion of the saw while the Side 
Gauge can be set quickly through 
a Hand Wheel and a Lock Nut. 


If It?s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 
ReHOrH & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, L. 


plaint which the Federal Trade 
Commission has filed appears to 
ye founded on the assumption that 
this organization, through its 
Committee on Advertising Agents, 
is engaged in a conspiracy to pre- 
vent aggrieved advertisers from 
enjoying the net rates allowed to 
legitimate advertising agencies. 
The effort is apparently to upset 
the entire existing structure built 
for the placing of advertising, and 
it proceeds on the absurd assump- 
tion that the whole edifice has 
grown upon a foundation of fraud 
and illegal practices. In my judg- 
ment the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has entered upon no more 
foolish enterprise during its entire 
history. Nevertheless it has been 
necessary to engage counsel and 
to expend a great deal of time 
and expense in defense of these 
proceedings. 


‘IT commend to your attention 
the splendid reports of the Paper 
Committee, of the Committee on 
Advertising Agents. and the Com- 
mittee on Printing Trades Schools, 
which has carried on its work so 
ably under Mr. Ridder’s chair- 
manship. The Report of the 
Traffic Committee, suggesting an 
important new activity of the As- 
sociation deserves careful scruti- 
ny. The Report the Radio Com- 
mittee also calls attention to the 
expansion of radio broadcasting, 
a field which is so close to our 
own as to compel our interest. 
The work of the Committee on 
National Forest Resources to se- 
cure more adequate Federal forest 
protection is of the first impor- 
tance. 


Since the last Convention Mr. 
Harvey J. Kelly has assumed the 


chairmanship of the Special 
Standing Committee. In his new 
capacity as counsellor to the 


Committee, Mr. Kellogg affords 
to the Snecial Standine Commit- 
tee the henefit of his long experi- 
ence in Indianapolis. 


In the past four months I have 
received many letters commend- 
ine in unstinted terms the thor- 
ouchness and excellence of the 
surveys of local labor conditions 
which the Special Standing Com- 
mittee, under Mr. Kelly’s chair- 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


manship, is sending from Indiana- 
polis. I believe our membership 
is assured of that high quality of 
cooperation from the Indianapolis 
office in its labor problems which 
is SO essential to the orderly prog- 
ress of work in newspaper shops. 
Again the splendid service of 
our New York office under the 
direction of our Manager and his 
associates, and the whole-hearted 
cooperation of our Committeemen 
and Directors have safeguarded 
the interest of our members. It 
has been a privilege and a con- 
stant source of pleasure to work 
with all these Association agen- 
cies during the past year. I am 
sure that the membership joins 
with me in expressing our thanks 
to all of them for their accomp- 
lishments in the Association’s be- 
half. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. E. THomason, President. 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “follow-up” pressure 
exerted duringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
, PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


} 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 
MECHANICAL 


——————————————————————————————— 


Equipment for Sale 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck 
press for sale, 21% cut-off, 12% or 
18 ems columns, eight column, 20- 
inch page. Can be_ seen running. 
Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 _ per 
hour. 14, 16, and 18 pages book 
form. Has three extra color foun- 
tains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in ex- 
eellent running condition. Reason 
for selling, have purchased larger 
press. $15.000.00 cash as it stands on 
the floor. Excellent buy for some pub- 
lisher. Sentinel Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ed 


Equipment for Sale 


EE 


Goss Comet and Duplex flat 
bed presses for immediate de- 
livery. Good condition guaran- 
teed. Also several good bar- 
gains in Stereotype presses and 
machinery. Griffiths Publish- 
ers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St., 
New York. 


——————_ 
Machinery &@ Equipment 
For Sale: 


Must be disposed of at once by 
the Receiver In Bankruptcy: 


A “HOE” Quadruple 32-page 
Newspaper Press with double 
folder. Will deliver 4-6-8-10-12- 


14-16 pages at a speed of 30,000 
copies per hour; 20-24-28-32 
pages at a _ speed of 15,000 
copies per hour. Also a com- 
plete stereotyping outfit and 
battery of eight (8) Linotypes 
and one (1) Monotype, lead 
and slug caster. This material 
is in good working condition 
having been actually in use 


about five years. Whole or 
part will be sold. Write for 
further particulars addressing 
Box No. 7760. 


— 


$5,000 will secure control of 


exclusive weekly in desirable 
Illinois field. $15,000 annual 
business; over 60% net on in- 
vestment. Available for short 
time only. Prop. 91x. The 
H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 
field, Il. 


Feature or Editorial 


——————— 


writing, general or department 
editing, any kind of desk work 
or good salaried position, 
wanted by ex-newspaperman 
dissatisfied with syndicate-mag- 
azine free-lancing. Central States 
preferred. Photo, recommend- 
ations, references. Box 7764, 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ime. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 9 
single column, 11 words to the line double co:wmn. 

Send ail Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising 


A young man 30 With 15 years’ 
experience is open for a posi- 
tion with a good daily news- 
paper. Can furnish the finest 
of references as to necessary 
requirements in the knowledge 
of very efficient newspaper 
work. Can measure up to the 
expectations of the progressive 
daily looking for better results. 
Write A. A. Adams, Box 7761 
c/o The Fourth Ustate. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed, 15 years experi- 
ence on morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, desires to make a 
change. A-1 reference from past 
and present employers. Box 7753, 
care THe FourtH ESTATE. 


For Sale 


3 H. P. Goss Steam Generator, 
good condition; melting furnace, 
500 pounds capacity; blower_fan, 
practically new. Passaic Daily 
Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Press, Stereo- 
Motor, first- 


Hoe: Newspaper 
type Hquipment, 
elass condition; also Monotype 
Caster Line and Type; also 
molds. Academy Press, 112 4th 
Avenue. 


—— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Green Newsprint 


Fifteen tons, good quality, rolls 
85% inches. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery from Camden, N. 
J. Make offer to Camden Cou- 
rier, Camden, N. J 


Experienced 
Circulation Manager 


Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7763 ¢/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


a  ———— 


A NUMBER OF ATTRAC- 
TIVE GULF COAST OFFERS, 
including exclusive paper (eve- 
ning daily) in city of 10,000 
‘Annual earnings exceed $70,000; 
profits approximate $12,000. 
Well equipped and_ field offers 
expansion. Available at attrac- 
tive price. Prop. 1331x. The 
H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 


field, Ill. 


Do you want city or managing 
editor who hasn’t lost his pep, 
though experienced? 28 Box 
7762. 


Help Wanted—For 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced 
Circulation Man 


at present employed, would like 
to get in touch with publisher 
who could use a young man with 
several years experience in  cir- 
culation work on a large daily. 

Write Box 7750, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editor 


now with Ohio daily, seeks change 
after May 1. Practical news 
man, all departments; can combine 
desk work or managing editor job 
with writing editorial~ column that 
builds prestige and _ circulation. 
Address Box 17757, care THE 
FourtH ESTATE. 


Editorial Cartoonist 


makes cartoons that PRINT well. 
That’s very important to consider. 
Any medium. Anywhere. Best 
references. Samuel Schwartz, 824 
East 161 Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mechanical 


equipment for sale—Large Scott 
cylinder press, model 8 linotype, 
Sidney folder; each with A.C. mo- 
tor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good se- 
curities or guaranteed preferred 
stock. Martin B. Trainor, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 
Managers 


Desirable openings for two 
experienced newspaper circula- 
tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 380 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers, A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Ernest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


CLASSIETED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 
words to a line 


Circulation Manager — 


perience. Now director circula- 

tion on medium-size afternoon 

paper. Satisfactory reason for 
changing. Best of references. — 
Married. Box 17755, care THE 

FourtH ESTATE. 

Leading Weekly 
in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit in 


April 24, 1926) 


For Quick 
Results use 
THE FOURTH 
ESTATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Mr. Publisher: Can you use com- 


petent Circulation Manager, who 
builds and _ retains circulation 
through service, with years of ex- 


1925 $5,091.28 after owners draw-— 
ing  _ $5,850. Plant appraised 
$22,780. Fine living conditions. 
Price $22,500, including building 
worth $5,000. $10,000 cash neces- 


sary. Prop. 7241x. The H. Fl 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill, 
J 

Proofreader 


Wanted 


EVENING PAPER PENNSYL 
adequatt, 
net on _ pric 


VANIA, 
plant; 
asked ; 
MORNING PAPER SOUTHWEST 
: exclusive field | 
earning 15% net on price asked; in’ 
itial payment $75,000. | 
DESIRABLE WEEKLY PAPER} 
AND JOB PLANTS occupying exclu 
sive fields and earning handsome div 
asked. In Nev 
Jersey: Pennsylvania; Florida; Nort! 
Carolina and L[llinois. 
TIMHES 


new 


idends 


ee 


Circulation—When quick, additional ci 
culation coverage becomes necessary, M 
member that our twenty years in th 


one line of endeavor is your prot 
against experimenting. Write or Wi) 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Be| 


Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dearborn Independent 


APRIL OPPORTUNITIES. 


five years’ big shop experience. 
Capable, efficient. Available imme- 
diately. Box. No. 7759. 


First-class circulation manager on — 
Long Island weekly, which expects — 
shortly to become a daily. 
pay if man can demonstrate he 
knows the game. Give references 
and salary expected. Box 7758. 


exclusive 
earning 20% 
initial payment 


field; 
$40,000. 


modern plant; 


on prices 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


_ Eee 


Writer (editor-interviewer, 39, 
single) seeks new connection 


with live magazine or new-8 | 
paper under congenial manage- 
7765 c/o Fourth |. 


ment. Box 


Estate. 


Good - 


J. B. SHALE 
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VE ARE EQUAL TO 
~ YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper. 
To Sell a Newspaper. 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


?ALMER, DEWITT 
- & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the 
Recognized Leaders in 
“SALES — APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
50 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE TRIBUNE 


n Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
thicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
Yew York Boston 


a 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 
APITAL tire state and has 
avy circulation in Topeka and 
i-mile trade radius. 
.RTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 
verage Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


OPEKA 
|AILY 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


| A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 
, ping Service that ACTUALLY 
covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


—————— 
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FOR SALE 


ewspaper 
or Sale 


WHERE IS THE MAN to vis- 
ualize this wonderful field? 
Only morning paper in central 
west city of 50,000 and growing 
rapidly. Circulation 18,000; an- 
nual gross business $ 200,000. 
Whole or controlling interest 
available on very nominal terms. 
Prop. 1854x. The H. F. Hen- 
tichs Agency, Litchfield, Il. 


- 
‘ 
. 

- 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


SALE 


DN eb a NR UP. TC Y 


“FOR SALE: HOE PRINTING PRESS, LINOTYPES, OUT- 
FIT AND PLANT OF A DAILY TABLOID NEWSPAPER. 


The trustee in bankruptcy of the New Warheit Corporation 
offers for sale, by sealed bids, all the property of the New 
Warheit Corporation consisting of the building 153 East 
Broadway, New York City, printing press, stereotyping ma- 
chines, eight Mergenthaler linotypes, monotypes, office fix- 
tures, outstanding accounts, good will and subscription 


lists. 


Sealed bids, accompanied by check or cash for at 


least ten per cent. of the amount of the bid can be submitted 


to the undersigned trustee before April 20, 1926. 


Informa- 


tion as to the property and liens can be obtained from the 
undersigned trustee or attorney for trustee. 


JACOB DE HAAS, 


Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
New Warheit Corporation, 


522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ABRAHAM H. SANASOHN, 


Attorney for Trustee, 
245 Broadway, 
New York City.” 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 
Represented by PAUL BLOCK, 
Inc.. 
Chicago, 
Detroit 


New York, Boston, 


Made Classified Manager. 


T. F. Mulhern has been ap- 
pointed classified advertising man- 
ager of the New York Telegram. 
For the past seventeen years he 
has been connected with the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, serving in 
both circulation and classified ad- 
vertising departments, being for 
the past three years manager of 
the classified department. He is 
a member of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Association, 
Newman Club, Delta Sigma Pi 
and Brooklyn Advertising Club. 


LUS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 7,505 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Government Statement, Six Month 
Ending 

Septess 0s 01825 cepales ore sree 181,785 daih 
Sept 30,) 1924.) e303. 174,280 daih 


Increases in Daily Coverage 7,505 


Ir Covers THE FIELD COMPHLETELY 


Representatives ; 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Blg., N. ¥ 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bid, 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the largest in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 


magazines of all kinds and 


in a manner not 


matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole- 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing 


and _ production 


problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


The only Journal outside of thc 
United States published in the in 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 


NEWSPAPER 
WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $ 


Specimen Copy Sent Fre. 


i4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londor 
Circulation 


JUS 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
4 Miami Herald leading 
the second paper by 
90%. 


Jo Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Lead In 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING . MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad 
vance .aformation constantly sent t« 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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April 24, 19) 


BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 | 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


Economy 
by Concentration 


one profitable market 
in the one dominant 


covering 
thoroughly 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


% labor conditions. 
7OU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


The a B 
"9p Dispatch 
York & 5 Pp 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


ROGERS TICKLES 
PUBLISHERS. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Perit OF ISOLATION. 
“When you think of isolation in 
world affairs don’t forget that no 
merchant can ignore his customer,” 
said Sir Charles. “The world starts 
using your goods when it wakes. 
Half the toilet things used in Eu- 
rope come from you. We like you 
and your products. Help to keep 
us peaceful customers and we can 

buy more and pay for it.” : 

He was vigorous in his praise of 
newspaper advertising, which he 
said was so far in advance of other 
kinds that the others did not exist. 
He said he spent $20,000,000 a year 
in the newspapers of the world. 

Vigorous applause greeted Col. 
Roosevelt’s declaration that if he 
were a member of Congress he 
would vote for modification of the 
Volstead law to permit alcoholic 
beverages within Constitutional lim- 
its. Col. Roosevelt, who had the 
indorsement of the Anti-Saloon 
League when he ran for Governor 
in 1924, said he always had been 
opposed to the Volstead law and 
had voted for the “beer bill” when 
in the Legislature. 


His declaration came at the con- 
clusion of a survey of increased 
crime and lax law enforcement. 
The Volstead law, he said, had done 
perhaps more than any other to 
break down respect for the law as 
a result of popular disapproval of 


it. 

“Less Law’—T. R. 

“What we want is less law and 
stricter enforcement,” he said. 
“Careless violation of one law 
brings contempt for all laws. 

“Equally pernicious with the fool- 
ish laws are those public officials 
who, truckling for popular favor, 
refuse to try honestly to enforce 
the laws as they stand on the stat- 
ute books.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, who received the 
indorsement of the Anti-Saloen 
League when he opposed Governor 
Smith in the last gubernatorial cam- 
paign, advocated modification of the 
Volstead act to permit constitution- 
ally-limited local option. 

The present law, said Colonel 
Roosevelt, had “brought about law 
violation on a more commercialized 
and gigantic scale than our country 
ever has known before.” He said 
he was opposed to the return of the 


| saloon and was confident it could 


be prevented. He continued: 

“T am convinced that the repeal 
or modification of the Volstead law 
does not predicate the return of 
the saloon. That can be prevented 
by enactment. 

“Were I a member of the Federal 
Congress I would vote for the modi- 
fication or repeal of the Volstead 
law and the substitution therefor 
of some enactment permitting the 
increase of alcoholic content to such 
a point as the Constitution might 
permit. Delimitation would be left 
to the states individually. I believe 
this to be absolutely necessary in or- 
der to check the murder, corruption 
and other evils that have followed 
in the train of this law. I want no 
misunderstanding on this, however. 
Public officials should endeavor, and 
genuinely endeavor, to enforce this 
law.” 

Colonel Roosevelt said that if he 
were in public office he would make 
every effort to enforce the law be- 
cause it is the duty of every public 
official, regardless of what his per- 
sonal opinion may be. 


North American Newspaper 


Alliance Elects Officers. 

Expansion of the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance to the 
four quarters of the globe was 
announced to members of the or- 
ganization at their annual meeting 
at the Waldorf, Friday, when 
Loring Pickering, General Man- 
ager of the Alliance, read to the 
assembled editors and publishers 
the names of forty-six leading 
foreign newspapers who _ have 
joined the alliance as foreign 
members. This list of new mem- 
bers included some of the most 
distinguished names in world 
journalism. 

The North American News- 
paper Alliance now has 110 mem- 
bers in forty-one countries. Six- 
ty-four of the member newspapers 
are in. the United States and 
Canada. 


Five directors were re-elected 


at yesterday’s meeting and two 
new directors were elected. They 
are: Eastern District, Richard 
Grozier of the Boston Post; 
Southern District, Clark Howell, 
Jr., of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Western District, W. H. Cowles 
of Spokane Spokesman-Review; 
Central District, John Cowles of 
the Des Moines Register-Tribune, 
Director at large, Paul Patterson 
of the Balitomore Sun. 

E. J. Lynett of the Scranton 
Times was elected a director for 
the Eastern District and Walter 
A. Strong of the Chicago Daily 
News was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Victor 
F. Lawson, Director at large. 

The following officers were re- 
elected by the Board of Directors: 
President, George E. Miller of the 
Detroit News; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Newbold Noyes of the ‘Wash- 
ington Star; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Erie C. Hopwood of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Ralph Pulitzer 
of the New York World; Assis- 
tant Secretary and Treasurer, 
John Fletcher of the World. 


Joins Emerson B. Knight. 


William R. Wright, formerly di- 
rector of advertising of the Balti- 
more American, has joined the 
Emerson B. Knight Organization as 
vice-president in connection with 
the morning newspaper group’s ex- 
pansion program. 


49 Years Old. 


The Waitsburg, Wash, Times 
has completed forty-eight years of 
publication, and is now on its forty- 
ninth. THe FourtH ESTATE con- 
gratulates this veteran northwest 
newspaper on its ripe age, and 
wishes it many more years of suc- 
cess. 


STATEMENT of the Ownership, 
Management, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Tue Fourtu Estate, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1926. 

State of New York, County of New 
York, ss.: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the state and county afore 
said, personally appeared Frank W. 
Maas, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of THE 
Fourtu Estate, and that the following 
is to the best of his knowledge and belief 
a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
teverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: Publisher, 
Fourth Estate Publishing Co.; Editor, 
Fred J. Runde; Managing Editor, Fred 
J. Runde; Business Manager, Frank W. 
Maas; all of whose addresses are 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is The Fourth 
Estate Publishing Company, and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock are: Ernest 
F, Birmingham, 1 West 67th Street, New 
York; M. C. Birmingham, 1 West 67th 
Street, New York; Fred J. Runde, 140 
Rumsey Rd., Yonkers, N. Y.; Estate of 
F. W. Spicer, Kew Gardens, Richmond 
Hill, N.. Y.; (Vincent T.. Follmanaeggs 
Broadway. 

3. That there are no bondholders, 
mortgages, or other security holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
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le 
above, giving the names of the ow; 
stockholders and security holders, if 
contain not only the list of stockho 1 
and security holders, as they appear ) 
the books of the company, but alsc i 
cases where the stockholders and -! 
holders as they appear upon the bool 
the company, but also, in cases wherih 
stockholder or security holder ap)! 
upon the books of the company as qn 
or in any other fiduciary relation, 
name of the person or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting, 1S g!f 
also that the said two paragraphs coi! 
statements embracing affiant’s full ky 
edge and belief as to the circumst: ¢ 
and conditions under which stockho /1 
and security holders who do not ay @ 
upon the books of the company as . 
tees, hold stock and securities im <¥ 
pacity other than_ that of a bona | 
owner; and this affiant has no reas¢ i 
believe that any other person, ass |é 
tion, or corporation has any. int * 
direct or indirect in the said sté 
bonds, or other securities than a‘ 


stated by him. 

2 if Frank W. Ma) 
Sworn to and_ subscribed before 

this twenty-second day of April x 

Jacob Forstein, Notary Public. mn 


a i 
commission expires March 30, 1927. 
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Dollars 
will bring : 
Tue FourtH Esta 
to You | q 
fifty-two 

times during 
the year! 


The situation in China has to be 
viewed, the secretary said, in the 
Perspective of that country’s his- 
tory. He declared the course 
of the Washington government 
throughout China’s troubles had 
been “consistent and definite” in 
purpose. 


“We have endeavored, and we 
are endeavoring, to carry out 
these promises solemnly made to 
the Chinese people in the cove- 
nants adopted at the Washington 
conference. The tariff conference 
and the extra-territorial commis- 
sion are still sitting in Peking, 
are making progress and are car- 
rying out the mandates dictated 
by the Washington conference.” 


As to the treaty situation be- 
tween the United States and Tur- 
key, Mr. Kellogg said there had 
been no departure from the tra- 
ditional, typical American policy. 


“We havé endeavored to afford 
Proper protection to all legiti- 
mate American activities in Tur- 
key,” he added, referring to the 
pending Lausanne convention. 
Criticism directed against this 
treaty was described as “negative” 
and the speaker asserted “this 
government cannot conduct its 
foreign policy with negatives.” 


The secretary referred at length 
to the arbitration and mediation 
negotiations undertaken by this 
government to adjust the Lacna- 
Arica dispute between Chili and 
Peru. He reminded the audience, 
particularly the Latin-American 
journalists present-as guests of 
the Associated Press, that the 
true policy of this country con- 
tained “no desire for imperialism, 
acquisition of territory, political 
or economical domination.” 


eading in city circulation 
by a wide margin, and in 
advertising volume by mil- 
lions of lines more than 
either of its contemporaries. 
The Indianapolis News nat- 
urally produces greatest 
tse. per dollar for adver- 
‘isers. 


em Haven Register 
[RGEST CIRCULATION 1N 
NNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


wrage Daily Paid Circulatio 
ver 44,406. Greater than the 
_next two papers combined. 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Bee New York Derroir Curcacc 


\N-PRESS MEN AT 
_ LUNCHEON. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
been some discussion, it is 
‘ossible to determine what 
nite proposals can most profit- 
7’ be advanced, but when the 
,t practicable line of action is 
2rmined, this government can 
‘counted upon to cooperate 
nin the limits of its traditional 
cy in any Serious effort to- 
‘d the further limitation of the 
len of armaments.” 

egarding limitation of land 
aments, Mr. Kellogg said this 
itry already had “voluntarily 
aced to the minimum,” and 


The policy is “solely a desire to 
live and cooperate on terms of 
equality,” he said, and “to pro- 
mote peace, interchange knowl- 
edge, develop trade and com- 
merce, free from selfish aims.” 


Mr. Kellogg took occasion at 
the outset of his remarks to ex- 
tend his “sincere congratulations” 
to the Associated Press, not only 
for its work in the United States, 
but in all the world. : 

“The organization is admira- 
ble,” he said. “In collecting and 
disseminating news it does a great 
public service. You are animated 
by the highest sense of duty to 
the public as well as to the press. 
Your news is most carefully pre- 
pared, not only in the light of 
your duty to your subscribers, 
but of that which you owe to the 


Ne have every reason to re- 
i2 that our situation has per- 
ied this but no justification 
i_overlooking the different 
plems with which other coun- 
are faced. We would natur- 
welcome any steps which 
be POwers might take toward 
(limitation of land armament ; 
shall be glad if we can at any 
» exert a helpful influence in 
' direction.” 

————— 
— 


If you would 


public, and is so _ recognized 

throughout the world.” 
buy Mr. Kellogg expressed his ap- 
i preciation eee powss of the 
press in moulding public opinion. 
’RESTIG EK “It is fully alive to my mind,” 
he said, “that the government of 
oe the United States can only ac- 
advertise complish its purposes with the 
cordial backing of the great ma- 
4 in jority of the American people, 


and this backing is only obtain- 
able when the press is able to 
treat these questions with under- 
standing and comprehension of 
the broad lines which the govern- 
ment has pursued.” 


IE Fourta Estate 
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THE Fourtu Estate 


A CROWDED WEEK 
FOR PAN-PRESS 
MEN. 


A Royal Welcome for 
Journalists in 


New York. 


It was a big and crowded week 
for the delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress who visited 
the publishers’ conventions at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In addi- 
tion to the greeting of the news- 
paper publishers of the United 
States, the Empire City extended 
a royal welcome to the visitors 
from the southern countries. 

The party which numbered over 
one hundred arrived from Wash- 
ington Monday night and were 
escorted to the Hotel Commo- 
dore, where they maintained their 
headquarters during the week. 
Mayor James A. Walker greeted 
the visitors Tuesday and the 
round of sight-seeing began. 

Tuesday morning the visitors 
attended the Stock Exchange 
where they were introduced to 
the Park Lane Hotel. In the 
afternoon they visited the art gal- 
leries and the American Hispanic 
Museum. 
the mysteries of the world’s 
money market in Wall Street. 

Tuesday night they were en- 
tertained by the New York daily 
newspaper publishers at dinner at 

Adolph S. Ochs was host to the 
visitors from South America 
Wednesday morning when the 
delegates inspected the plant of 
the New York Times. In the 
afternoon they attended the ses- 
sion of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Convention. That 
evening they attended a perform- 
ance at the New York Hippo- 
drome, as guests of E. F. Albee 
of the Keith-Albee Theatrical 
Company. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies entertained 
the delegates at breakfast. For 
luncheon the Pan-American So- 
ciety of the United States. Thurs- 
day after which they were taken 
by boat on a cruise around Man- 
hattan Island and viewed the mar- 
velous skyline for which New 
York is famed. Thursday nicht 
they were entertained at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore. 


A.N.P.A. PASSES AN 
ARB. LAW. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


at a reasonable rate which now is 
available only at prohibitive rates.” 

. D. Barnum of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, Chairman of the 
Postal Committee, and Elisha Han- 
son, Washington representative of 
the committee, spoke in behalf of 
the resolution. “We are the last 
business to be still seeking relief 
from wartime legislation,” said Mr. 
Barnum. 

RESOLUTION PRAISES MUNSEY. 

A resolution recording the regret 
of the association at the death of 
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The 
BUFFALO 
TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of 
Western New York, 


Norman HE. Mack, 
Editor and Publisher. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


Se UT Et IN THE CATT,” 


THEY KNOW 
FOLLOW 


THEIR CITY 
THEIR CITY 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


Frank A. Munsey, for many years 
a member, was presented by Louis 
Wiley, of the New York Times, and 
adopted. 


The resolution said: 

“This association remembers with 
pride the qualities of courage, re- 
sourcefulness and ambition which 
Mr. Munsey displayed in rising to 
his great success from humble be- 
ginnings and through difficulties 
which would have halted one of less 
determined character. Mr. Munsey 
was a man of noble integrity, scrup- 
ulous in observing every obligation. 
As a journalist, he was vigorous in 
his assertion of the independence 
of the press, and in leading in the 
discussion of public questions. He 
was a firm believer in the coopera- 
tion and association among publish- 
ers, and was a valued member and 
friend of this organization. This 
minute, therefore, is spread upon 
the record of this meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association.” 


Have YOU 

Renewed 

YOUR 

SUBSCRIPTION 
to 

| THE 

FOURTH ESTATE 


Prompt renewal insures 
your receiving every 
issue, and is a courtesy 
greatly appreciated. 
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ONLY ONE YEAR OLD | 


St, PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INC. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL THEATRE 
REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Monday, March eighth, 1 9 2 6 


An Open Letter to the 
Sp. PETFRSBURG TIMES and St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 


enterprise from the columns of the EVENING INDEPFIMDFNT, permit me to make known the 
reasons for this action. 


The decision prompting the action is based on the inalienable right that 


we, a8 an enterprise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 


Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advertising effecting our 


local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 


The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDFPFNDENT was prompted wholly 


by sound, economic judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST, PETERSBURG TIMES is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the. 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
{ng publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
anazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of théeatri- 
cal advertising and publicity - both in the home and on the 
street - 30 thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. | 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 


complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated. 


Very truly yours, 


VERNON GRAY 


THe DAILY N Eaves @ 


Carried 1,834,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Last Month 


FRANK F. PULVER Mayor ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher | Assistant Publisher and Editor | 
National Advertising Representatives 
GEO. B. DAVID CO., | 
Chicago New York | 

1110 Hartford Building 110 East 42nd Street 
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When you think of New 
York, think \jof the Eagle— 
) the local authority in a com- 
| munity as big as Chicago 


Announcement 
Ni 


THES BUTTERS 
COMPANY 


announces the election of 


JOSEPH A. MOORE 
as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and 
SPR LATSHAW 


as President of the Corporation 


S) 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 
Butterick Building 


New York 
April 21, 1926 
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Relations of Advertiser and 
Agent Probed in New York 


VANDERBILT SEEKING ADVERTISING “PLOT”’ IS 


FUNDS FOR PAPERS 


Publisher, Losing Family Support for His Papers, 
Is Willing to Pledge Patrimony of $1,500,000 
To Raise $300,000. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., announced at Mayfair House, Park Avenue 
and 65th Street, New York, Wednesday, that his family, after investing 
more than $1,000,000, had withdrawn their financial support from the 


_ Vanderbilt Newspapers Inc. 


Mr. Vanderbilt disclosed that his newspaper enterprises were in a 
precarious state and that he was ready to plédge his patrimony of $1,500,000 
to procure a sum of money with which to put them on their feet. 


The young publisher discriminated 
between his ‘inheritance’ and his 
“patrimony,” saying he would prob- 
ably inherit “much more” than the 
$1,500,000 patrimony, which he ex- 
plained had been bequeathed him 
by his grandparents, his parents to 
enjoy the income thereof during 
their lifetime. 

HE BLAMES OVEREXPANSION. 

Overexpansion and bad judgment 
on the part of those entrusted with 
the business management of the 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., was 
blamed by Mr. Vanderbilt for the 
present situation. He said that with 
$300,000, which he intends raising 
on his patrimony, he can put the 
newspapers on a paying basis in six 
months, 

-~ Mr. Vanderbilt started his career 
in journalism as a cub reporter in 
New York. Three years ago, at 
twenty-five, he established a chain 
of tabloid newspapers. He said his 
present properties were the Los An- 
geles Illustrated Daily News, San 
Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, 

(Continued on 22nd Page) 


Another Sunday Newspaper For 
New York. 

Another new Sunday evening 
newspaper will be published in 
New York soon. The Sunday 
Leader started publication two 

| weeks ago. The new publication 

| will be known as the New York 
Evening Inquirer and the pub- 
lisher will be William Griffin, for- 
mer vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Press Association. 

Incorporation papers were filed 
Wednesday in Albany. The in- 
corporators are William, C. A. 
and G. Griffiin, former Surrogate 

_ John P. Cohalan, attorney for 
William Griffin, said Thursday 
that Mr. Griffin was not yet pre- 
pared to announce the full plans 
for the new publication. 


| 
| 
| 


LARGE OFFER FOR 
VANDERBILT 
PAPER. 


Million Dollar Proposal 
Received, Says 
Malone. 


Dudley Field Malone announced 


Thursday for Cornelius Vanderbilt, Ms 


Jr., that within twelve hours of the 
announcement of the young publish- 
er’s journalistic crisis, five proposals 
had been received and were being 
considered. 

One of these was said to be an 
offer of $1,000,000 for one of the 
three newspaper properties. 

Mr. Vanderbilt said he had not al- 
tered his intention to raise $300,000, 
with which Vanderbilt Newspapers 
Inc., can be put back on a paying 
basis within six months, he hold. 
That was not his opinion alone, he 
said, but the view of Harry L. John- 
son of Chicago, who had been 
jointly retained by Mr. Vanderbilt 
and his family, who suddenly 
stopped funds last Friday, after 
having lent a total of $1,080,000. 

Mr. Malone said that while steps 

(Continued on Page 22) 


SUBJECT OF HEARING 


Federal Trade Commission Trying to Prove 
That Four A’s Coerce Advertisers— 
Heated Debate at Hearing 


Indications are that the hearing of the A. A. A. A., the A. N. P. A,, 
the S. N. P. A., the A. P. A., and others involved in the charge of 
the Federal Trade Commission that they are operating in restraint of 
trade in the matter of agency commissions, will be a bitterly contested 


series of skirmishes if not battles. 


Directly, the attempt of the Com- 


mission is to prove that the A. A. A. A. is coercing the newspapers 
into refusing to give direct advertisers the discount from card rates on 


SECOND DAY OF 
THE AGENCY 
HEARING 


Warefare Intensified at 
Friday’s Meeting in 
New York 


NEW YORK, April 30th—The 
second day’s session opened with 
an intensification of the warfare 
of yesterday and the entire morn- 
ing session was filled with the 
sound of continuous battle. At- 
torneys for the A. A. A. A., and 
fineeAk IN}. Pr eAY and: the S-aNeeP: 
A., and Mr Burr, firing in salvos 
for the Commission replying effec- 
tively, for he was uniformly suc- 
cessful in having documents ac- 
cepted as exhibits and in evidence 
against the combined objections 
of opposing counsel. 

The effort of today seemed to 
be directed to proving that the 
agency is the agent of the adver- 
tiser and not of the newspaper or 

(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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advertising they now allow to ad- 
vertising agencies: 

The hearing opened on April 
29 at 45 Broadway, New York. 
Present for the Commission were 
John W. Addison, Examiner, John 
R. Dowlan and Eugene W. Burr, 
Chief Counsel. Clark McKer- 
cher, of Kercher & Linkm repre- 
sented the A. A. A. A., Charles 
A. Bodek, of Bodek & Raphael, 
fie ae eae a) aw Hinleye obebin 
ley & Campbell, the S. N. A,, 
and Gurthrie B. Plante, of Morris, 
Plant & Saxe, the A. N. P. A, 


James F. Hodge was present to 
represent the applicants, C. A. 
Hope, Assistant to the Executive 


Secretary of the A. A. A. A., was 
the first witness. Through him Mr. 
Burr, of the Commission, endeavored 
to introduce as exhibits printed mat- 
ter defining the qualifications for 
membership in the A. A. A. A., and 
extracts from reports of annual 
meetings of that body, as well as 
the code of ethics established and 
a list of agencies published in 


THE FourtH Estate.  Strenuous 
objections from all the attorneys 
representing the respondents 


prevented them, especially because 


Mr. Burr would not concede the 
right of the respondents: to do 
likewise with their documents 


without first placing in evidence 
complete copies of documents from 
which they might wish to quote. 

Returning to the battle in the 
afternoon Mr. Burr found a way. 
Reading from excerpts taken from 
the records of the A. A. A. A., he 
got from Mr. Hope admission that 
what he read actually appeared in 
them. Over the objections offered 


-the Examiner admitted: the first 


(Continaed on Seventeenth Page) 
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Interesting Addresses 


Scheduled for Associ- 


tion of National Advertisers’ Conclave 


on May 10, 


11 and 12 


The semi-annual meeting of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on May 10, 


11 and 12. 


While representatives of the trade press have been invited to 
attend, the meetings of the Association of National Advertisers are 


not open meetings. 


The members talk in confidence to each other, and while few of 


them are unwilling to be quoted 
at all, most of them prefer “to be 
quoted only as far as they may 
authorize. Discussions following 
speeches are not to be reported. 

The chairman of the publicity 
committee, H. R. Birkner, will be 
in attendance. 

Opening remarks and formal 
business on Monday morning 
will be followed by an address 
by A. W. Shaw, president of the 
A. W. Shaw Co., on “The Ad- 
vertising Department: Its Place 
in Business Organization.” 

Monday afternoon there will be 
the following addresses: 

Organizing to get things done 
in the advertising department— 
Kenyon Stevenson, Armstrong 
Cork Go. 

Some things we can learn from 
the department store advertising 
manager—V. C. Cutts, advertising 
manager, H. W. Gossard Co. 

Laying the foundations of an 
advertising campaign—H. G. 
Weaver, assistant to director, 
sales section, advisory staff of the 
General Motors Corp. 

TuEspAY ADDRESSES. 


The following addresses will be 
heard on Tuesday: 

The organization of an adver- 
tising department for production 
—W. S. Lockwood, advertising 
manager of Johns-Manville, Inc. 

How we sell advertising co- 
operation to our salesmen—Ever- 
ett R. Smith, advertising manager, 
Fuller Brush Co. 

How we sell our distributors 
on advertising cooperation—W. 
K. Towers, advertising manager, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

The records of an advertising 
department—W. F. Earls, adver- 
tising manager, United States 
Rubber Co. 

Minor time-saving plans in ad- 
vertising department work—Five- 
minute talks by members. 

Management of departmental 
personnel—L. E. Frailey, Ralston 
Purina Co. 

Farm paper circulation clinic— 
Under chairmanship of O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Lead Co. 

Circulation methods in the farm 
field—Marco Morrow, assistant 
publisher, Capper Publications; 
Horace C. Klein, publisher, St. 
Pauley Parmer; Pei Hallsvice- 
president, Ralston Purina Co. 

SEMI-ANNUAL DINNER. 

Clarence Darrow, of Chicago, 


has tentatively accepted an invi- 
tation to be the principal speaker 
at the semi-annual dinner Tues- 
day night. 

Harry T. Brundidge, of the St. 
Louis Star, famous as a reporter 
and exposer of the medical ‘“De- 
gree Mills,” is to be the other 
speaker. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Wednesday, after resolutions, 
vote on amendments of by-laws, 
and other business, the following 
addresses will be heard: 


New developments in the out- 
door advertising field—Kerwin H. 
Fulton, president, General Out- 
door Advertising Co. 


Standardization of process col- 
ors—H. M. Bourne, advertising 
manager, H. J. Heinz Co. 


Is the advertising dollar de- 
creasing in effectiveness?—G. 
Lynn Sumner, president, G. Lynn 
Sumner Co. 


Wastes in advertising—Harry 
R. Wellman, professor of market- 
ing, Amos Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Ellen Key, Writer on Love, Is 
Dead at 76. 


Ellen Key, who has had a power- 
ful influence on Swedish literature, 
died Sunday at the age of 76 at 
Stockholm. 


She was known widely in the 
United States through her writings. 


Many of her books were trans- 
lated into English and she con- 
tributed articles to newspapers in 
New York. Sketches of her life 
and work also have appeared fre- 
quently in the American press. 


She probably was best known in 
this country for The Century of the 
Child, Love and Marriage, and Love 
and Ethics. 


Poem on Ohio. 


Home town laudations of Ohioans 
at the fortieth annual dinner of the 
Ohio Society at the Waldorf, New 
York, last week, all merged into a 
final paen of praise to all Ohio, ex- 
pressed in a poem written for the 
occasion by S. E. Kiser, versist of 
the New York American and other 
Hearst papers. 


S.R. LATSHAW AND 
J. A. MOORE WITH 
BUTTERICK 


H. S. Lines Vice Presi- 
dent and Member 
of Board 


Joseph A. Moore, who, until his 
resignation recently, was Treasurer 
of several pcblications owned by 
William R. Hearst, was elected last 
week chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Butterick Com- 
pany, magazine publishers and 
women’s dress pattern makers. 

His election at the board meeting 
in the Butterick Building immedi- 
ately followed reports in Wall 
Street that he had obtained work- 
ing control of the company. These 
reports proved true when 
Latshaw, hitherto advertising direc- 
tor and Vice President of Butter- 
ick, voted with Mr. Moore more 
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than two-thirds of the company’s 
stock, which totals $15,000,000. 

Mr. Latshaw was elected Presi- 
dent of the board. The meeting 
brought the retirement as President 
of the corporation of G. W. Wilder, 
1868 founded the Metropolitan 
Monthly, from which the Butterick 
Company evolved. Mr. Wilder an- 
nounced he would continue as a 
member of the board, but would re- 
linquish active management of the 
business. 

Mr. Moore has been well known 
in the newspaper and magazine 
business for years. In his associa- 
tion with Hearst he was treasurer 
of the International Magazine Cor- 
poration, Harper’s Bazaar, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, Cosmo- 
politan-Jnternational Magazine, and 
the Star Publishing Company. 

The purchase was made in part 
in the open market, reports say, and 
in part by the acquisition by Mr. 
Moore of stock from an estate. 
According to one version, the pur- 
chase was made by him for his own 
sake. Others believe he made it in 
the interest of Mr. Hearst and that 
the latter will control the publica- 
tions of the Butterick Company 
hereafter. 

The Butterick Company owns the 
entire capital stocks of .the Federal 
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Publishing Company, Ridgeway 
Company, Butterick Publishing | 
Company and the Designer Publish- 


ing Company, Inc. The publications _ 


thereby brought under Mr. Moore’s 
control are The Delineator, The De- | 


signer, Woman’s Magazine, Every- | 
‘S ’ ’ - 


body’s Magazine and other periodi- — 
cals. : 

Mr. Latshaw, who becomes Mr, 
Moore’s associate, was formerly as- 
sistant advertising director of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. . 

In making this public announce- 
ment of the change in the direction 
of the Butterick Company, 


a 


tinue on the Board of Directors — 


but would relinquish active man- _ 
agement of the business. The But- | 
terick Company are owners of the 
Delineator, Butterick Quarterlies, 
Everybody’s, and Adventure mag- | 
zine, 
The Delineator was founded in 
1868, the founders being Ebenezer | 
Butterick, Abner Pollard, and Jones | 
Warren Wilder, father of the retir- 
ing president. 3 


ts original name was the Metro- 
politan Monthly, and in 1873 it 
was changed to The Delineator. It 
was the pioneer publication of sery-_ 
ice to women, he recalled. ; 


Among the public movements it © 
has inaugurated are: The “Child | 
Rescue” Campaign, through which 
20,000 orphans were placed in 
homes; The Junior Red Cross, Bet- 
ter Homes in America, Adult | 
Weight Conference, and the Confer- 
ence on the Food Habits of the 
American People, held in Washing- 
ton last week, with the approval of 
President Coolidge and Secretary 
Jardine. 

H. S. Lines advertising manager | 
of the Butterick Co, has been elect- | 
ed vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors. 


The complete executive _ staff, 
elected at the annual meeting, is 
now as follows: Mr. Moore, chair- | 
man of the board; J. H. Ganon and 
H. S. Lines, vice-presidents; T. S. 
Mersereau, secretary, and Leyin | 
Rank, treasurer. i 


Scripps Yacht in New York. 


The yacht Ohio arrived in New 
York after her owner, the late Ed- | 
ward W. Scripps, head of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, had 
been buried at sea. 


Sir Charles Higham said 
at the annual dinner of the 
American Newspaper Pub- |. 


lishers’ Association that the 
India Tea interests were in- 
vesting twenty million dol- | 
lars annually in newspaper 
advertising, and that they 


had increased their sales in 
two years by thirty million | ' 
pounds; this was far beyond 
expectations and Sir Charles 
said he wished to be put on 
record as very definitely stat- 
ing that newspaper advertis- 
ing was far ahead of all 
other forms of advertising. 


Mr. — 
Wilder stated that he would con- | 
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J. FRANK DUFFY IS 
NEW JOHN BUDD 
PRESIDENT. 


Company Announces Its 
Plans for the 
Future. 


The untimely death of John Budd, 
New York newspaper representa- 
tive, which was reported in THE 
Fourth Estate last week, has ren- 
dered it necessary for the company 
to make an announcement concern- 
ing its future course, which runs in 
part as follows: 


“John Budd devoted the better 
part of his life to building up the 
organization which has borne his 
name for so many years. He built 
slowly, carefully, and methodically, 
as was his wont. In his work he 
used methods which he believed 
would develop an organization that 
would last because it deserved to 
endure. Above all, he wove into the 
very fabric of his work the high 
principles and ideals which animated 
him always. It was his hope and 


desire to create an organization 


which would not only render useful 
and conscientious service while he 
headed it, but would endure as a 
permanent institution, and continue 
to render such service after he had 
surrendered the management to 
other hands. 

“Part of his plan was to admit to 
partnership in the enterprise those 
of his associates who in his judg- 
ment had contributed most to the 
success of his life work, and were 
best qualified to carry on what he 
had begun. For that purpose he 
gave them part of the stock in the 
Company, several years ago. By 
his will he has now made his plan 
completely effective by distributing 
practically all of the remaining stock 
of the corporation among the asso- 
ciates just referred to. He thus un- 
mistakably showed his confidence in 
them and his desire to reward them. 


~ “The associates who are the bene- 


aia 


ficiaries of Mr. Budd’s remarkable 
generosity, and who will henceforth 
continue the business of the John 
Budd Company are the following, 
nearly all of whom have been in the 
employ of the Company for up- 
wards of eighteen years: 

“J. Frank Duffy and Edmund 
Hume of the New York office of the 
Company; Sylvester Blish, Mary M. 
Crowley, J. A. Kowalski, and Harry 
Mosier of the Chicago office; C. W. 
Wessel of the St. Louis office; and 
John Caldwell Myers, who is the 
head of a prominent law firm in 
New York City and has for many 
years been Mr. Budd’s intimate 
friend and attorney. The new off- 
cers of the Company are: J. Frank 
Duffy, President, Harry Mosier, 
Vice President, and Edmund Hume, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

“They and each of them are re- 
solved to spare no effort to continue 
the John Budd Company in such a 
manner that it will be a worthy 
monument to their old chief. They 
believe in John Budd’s ideals of 
service and will show their belief 

/ by living up to them as he did.” 


| 
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Men Who Made the Kansas City Star 
Should Guide It. 


By H. M. NEwMan. 


Following Mr. Newman’s article in Tur Fourtn Estate of 
March 20 on the Kansas City Star, which brought forth such 
widespread inquiry and comment, we asked him to learn by close 
contact with the actual territory 500 miles each way from Kansas 
City, the actual impressions and desires of that section served by 
the Star—TuHeE Entror. 

Probably the most interesting topic of conversation at the 
annual meeting of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in New York recently, had to do with the 
future of the Kansas City Star. While many of these conversa- 
tions were speculative, the general tenor of them was identical 
in an honest opinion that the healthy future of that publication 
lay in the hands of its present monitors. Doubly interesting was 
this, because this composite voice was the expression of the most 
highly competitive field in American business, functioned by a 
composite brain that knows so well community fickleness and 
the almost desperate responsibility that attaches to the conduct 
of a great newspaper. 

After all, it was but the echo of a more earnestly expressed 
desire from the lips of Missourians, Kansans, Texans, Nebras- 
kans, and lowans, to which I had listened for two weeks prior. 

It had been my intention to write a separate analysis of 
feeling for each community from Dallas to Omaha and Des 
Moines, but the constant repetition of the same opinion short- 
ened this article and defeats the original intent. 

In Missouri no man can be found who will tolerate for a 
moment the thought that Col. Nelson ever intended the Kansas 
City Star to pass from the vigorous toil-worn hands which now 
conduct it, and into whose keeping he gave it. 

It were sacrilege to suggest to these people that the soul 
of Col. Nelson, which even today strides up and down within 
those walls, would or could remain with an alien presence. 

Bankers and business men with whom I talked reached for 
their desk pencils and pads and upon two square inches of white 
space laid the proof of the unwisdom of a change. They pointed 
out, quite frankly, that as far as competitive bidding is con- 
cerned, it is a physical, mental, and spiritual impossibility for 
any bidder or group of bidders other than the present operators 
to pay in to the estate of Col. Nelson that intangible, invaluable, 
and solely possessed treasure necessary to maintain and increase 
the value of the Star. 

I had expected to make this report pro and con, but I can- 
not record a contra opinion where none exists among people 
who are entitled to opinions. 

Therefore, its brevity must be understood as a repeated ex- 
pression of a great unanimity of opinion and desire, and so I 
would say that if the prayers of those who really care are 
answered, the service-worn proskeens of the men who made the 
Star will hang upon its walls another while. 
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Permanent Home for the Oakland 
Times. 


Announcement of the purchase 
of a permanent home that the Oak- 
land, Cal., Times may be published 
in Oakland has been made by this 
publication. The Times has only 
recently been distinguished from 
the Oakland edition of the San 
Francisco Examiner, and is still 
published with this  trans-San 
Francisco Bay publication. Editor- 
ship of the Times has been placed 


in the hands of Edward A. Van- 
deventer. 


The new building, a three-story 
structure at Twenty-first and 
Franklin streets, has a central lo- 
cation with an estimated floor 
space of 45,000 feet, exclusive of 
basement. The new-selected home 
with brick facing. Announcement 
is of reinforced concrete with brick 
facing. Announcement is that a 
huge modern press will soon be 
shipped from New York City via 
the Panama Canal. 


Establishment of the Times in 
Oakland will add greatly to the 
San Francisco Bay region invest- 


ments of William R. Hearst, who 
controls the Post-Enquirer, an 
Oakland afternoon six-day daily; 
the San Francisco Examiner, morn- 
ing daily also published Sundays, 
and San Francisco Call, six-day 
afternoon publication. 


Until establishment independent- 
ly, the Times will be continued as 
a supplement to the Examiner. It 
averages eight pages, eight columns 
wide, in its present form. 


Thank You! 


Please accept my congratu- 
lations on your convention 
number. It is one of the most 
comprehensive ever gotten out 


by any newspaper trade pub- 


lication. You may well be 
proud of it. 
PAUL Cy SWEINHARD, 
Managing Editor, 
Zit’s Theatrical Newspaper. 
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NEWSPAPER ROOM 
BARED OF LOCAL 
SHEETS. 


Now Library Loafers 
Feel Terribly 
Hurt. 


An order issued by E. H. Ander- 
son, director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library at 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, is causing anguish to many. 
The order resulted in the disap- 
pearance of local newspapers of the 
current date from the rack in the 
newspaper reading room, on the 
ground floor near the 42nd Street 
entrance. 

Since the order was issued April 
8, many complaints have been re- 
ceived at the desk in the newspaper 
reading room and at the director’s 
office, K. D. Metcalfe, Secretary to 
the director, said last week. Invari- 
ably, Mr. Metcalfe said, the com- 
plainant was a shabby park loafer 
who had got up so late he couldn’t 
find discarded papers on the park 
bench or in the rubbish cans, 

“The racks which used to hold all 
the English morning and evening 
dailies and three foreign language 
papers were cleared to permit ad- 
mission of twelve new out-of-town 
dailies,’ Mr. Metcalfe said. 

“Many persons read at these local 
newspapers racks,’ he said, “but 
mostly the racks were patronized by 
bums who came inside to keep warm 
and had nothing else they cared to 
do. Rarely did the man in charge in 
the romo see anybody seriously con- 
sult the local newspapers. So our 
limited collection of out-of-town 
dailies was increased by clearing 
these racks of local papers.” 

A placard in the newspaper room 
explains the reason the local news- 
papers have been removed, but none 
who has resented the move has 
agreed audibly that these reasons 
seem adequate. The placard reads: 
“New York City newspapers of the 
current day are not placed on the 
racks or issued at the desk on ac- 
count of the lack of space and the 
ease and cheapness with which they 
can be obtained elsewhere.” 


Newspaper Tea Party. 


The Aberdeen, S. D., American 
and News recently gave a tea party 
to 600 persons, who were let into 
the secrets of newspaper making 
in a tour of the American-News 
plant. 


Periodical Moves. 


The Trained Nurse and Hospital 
Review and the American Food 
Journal and Food and Health Edu- 
cation have moved their offices to 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Correction. 


The article, “How Long Does It 
Take to Read a Paper?” appearing 


.in THe FourtH Estate of April 17, 


was by A. J. Sellier of the News- 
Print Service Bureau. 
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K. C. JOURNAL-POST 
ISSUES VITAL 
BOOKLET. 


Many Interesting Facts 
Brought Out by 
Paper. 


“What Readers Think of Adver- 
tising” is the theme of an interest- 
ing booklet brought out by the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post. 

It is the result of a survey in the 
form of a 14-day Ad Letter Con- 
test conducted by the Journal-Post. 

The actual preferences of news- 
paper readers in regard to advertis- 
ing are carefully tabulated and a 
cross-section view presented. 

This is a telp to those placing ad- 
vertising in that it indicates where 
the wind of public opinion blows. 

For instance: 

Six hundred and eighty-eight 
readers like advertisements which 
contain a variety of suggestions for 
the shopper. 

Six hundred and fifty prefer ad- 
vertisements with merchandise pic- 
tured. 

Two hundred and_ sixty-seven 
were mail order customers of the 
advertisers. 

There are many other classifica- 
tions. 

This analysis is of great value to 
every person interested in advertis- 
ing—store executives, advertising 
managers and copy writers. 


What Do Readers of the Daily 
Press Read? 


Who reads music criticisms it is 
hard to discover, comments Frank- 
lin P. Adams in the New York 
World. The favorite pose of many 
musicians is that they never read 
the criticisms. So we who control 
the press’s destinies sit about in 
conferences and say that there are 
so many thousand music-lovers in 
New York, and therefore, etc. But 
here is Mr. Paul Hilton, the radio 
burglar, a self-confessed lover of 
music and—or is it but—a cornet 
player. And he says he never read 
the newspaper accounts of his 
crimes, because he read nothing but 
the sporting pages and the comics. 

Newspaper editors are forever 
trying to discover what the reading 
public reads. Questionnaires don’t 
amount to much, because newspa- 
per readers, being members of the 
human race, are not honest. They 
like to say, for instance, that they 
read the editorials first; some of 
them do, but not so many as say 
so. ... There are times, of course, 
when the conviction is ours that 
they read the Conning Tower first, 
last, and exclusively. Those are 
the days when we omit a comma 
or misspell a word, or blazon some 
other form of conspicuous ignor- 
ance—infrequently, we hasten to 
add, exclusively. 


In New Home. 

The Bellingham, Wash., Herald 
has issued the first edition to be 
produced at its new home at State 
and Chestnut streets. 
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READERS PICK PAPERS|SOME,WANE MORE 


BOR THETRY ADS! 


Investigation Shows that Good Advertising Is News 
of the Best Kind—Why Many Prefer the 
Times Above Other Papers. 


By Rossiter HoLprook 
New York Mgr. Nelson Chesman & Co., before the New York Times. 
Some little time ago the New York Council of the four A’s had a 


discussion on the subject of free publicity, which wound up with the 
feeling that free publicity, as it is today, is detrimental. Good news 


in advertising is essential. 


At that time I put the question to myself: 


“Why do people read 


the media they do?” Don’t certain people read certain media because 


of the advertising contained? 

For the last five weeks I have 
been asking business men, in 
many cases men I did not know, 
why they read the media they do, 
centering my efforts particularly 
on the Saturday Evening Post. 
I go to Philadelphia about once 
every two weeks’and I usually 
find fifteen to twenty-five men in 
the club smokers reading this pub- 
lication. 

I got up enough nerve recently 
to go through the car asking why 
they read it, concealing the fact 
that I was interested in advertis- 
ing. 

I asked a total of 213 men, who, 
from the manner in which they 
were dressed, talked, etc., appar- 
ently were good common-sense 
business men, and 139 of them an- 
swered that they liked to look at 
the advertising. 

Eleven of the 139 said they 
would not buy the Saturday Even- 
ing Post if it were not for the 
advertising. Sixty-three said the 
stories and articles interested 
them but that they found the ad- 
vertising interesting also. 

Six said they would enjoy the 
paper better if it did not carry 
advertising. I might call your at- 
tention to the fact that within 
the last three or four weeks the 
Post has brought out an index 
to advertisers, taking two col- 
umns full length of page. They 
must believe their readers want it. 
Isn’t this proof that advertising is 
very vital news? 


Wuy Women READ TIMES. 

Seventy-three women were 
asked what New York Sunday 
paper was preferred, realizing that 
this was one of the strongest 
influences in the morning field. 
Forty-four said the New York 
Times, and in answer to my ques- 
tion, “Why do you read the 
Times?” thirty-seven said because 
it usually contains advertising of 
all the shops and because they 
like the Rotogravure Section. 
Thirty-seven out of forty-four 
are reading papers because adver- 
tising is there. Once again ad- 
vertising is news. 

It is this visualization of news 
that l wanton, put over 10 vou 
I want you to get the idea that 
advertising is news, and when 
you go out to solicit business trv 
and solicit it, to a great extent, 
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Syracuse Students’ Mettle to be 
Tested at Auburn. 
Students in the Department of 
Journalism at Syracuse University 
will take over publication of the 
regular editions of the Auburn Ad- 
vertiser-Journal, for Wednesday, 
May 12, according to the announce- 
ment this week by Professor J. O. 
Simmons. The students will gather 
and write the news and the entire 
editorial content of the paper, edit 
the copy, write the headlines, and 

make up the pages. 

This is the fifth anniversary of 
the enterprise. The Advertiser- 
Journal was selected this year fol- 
lowing a conference between Ru- 
dolph M. Chamberlain, editor, and 
Professor Simmons. Last year the 
students edited the Rome _ Daily 
Sentinel. The first experiment was 
conducted in 1922 when the students 
issued the Norwich Sun. In 1923 
they took charge of the issue of the 
Geneva Times. In 1924 they is- 
sued the Oswego Times. A larger 
city has been selected this year. The 
training in journalism is to prepare 
students to go into actual newspa- 
per positions and this experiment is 
given near the close of each college 
year to test the ability of the stu- 
dent in a practical application of 
class room training. 

Auburn’s city directory will be 
one of the most sought for texts in 
the Department of Journalism for 
the next two weeks and more. 
While the students are by no means 
novices, aS many of them are ac- 
tually engaged in newspaper work 
in connection with their college 
training, it is felt the test of going 
to a city with which practically all 
are unfamiliar is one of the most 
stringent that could be applied. 


Reporters Feted. 


Reporters covering criminal 
courts in New York city were 
guests Thursday night of the 


“Neighborhood Mayors” at Zoller’s 
Rumanian Restaurant, 97 Forsyth 
street. Herman Zoller, “Mayor of 
Forsyth Street,’ and Jack Spiero, 
“Mayor of Washington Heights,” 
alternated as toastmasters. 

Among those who addressed the 
reporters were Dr. Perry M. Lich- 
tenstein, resident physician at the 
Tombs; Ex-City Magistrate Fred- 
erick J. Groehl; Ex-Judge Leonard 
A. Snitkin, and others who come in 
daily contact with the news writers. ! 
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SPACE! 


Seek to Get Full Page 
Advertising in Papers 
Free. 


Eprror, THe FourtH Estate: 

I notice that Tue Fourtu Es- 
TATE has put up a wonderful fight — 
against free publicity in newspa- 


pers. I want to commend you on | 


same. i 


I am enclosing herewith a page 
advertisement put ou by the Kel- 


logg people which appeared in a 


paper here. 
At practically every convention 


. 


of newspaper men, the subject of 


free publicity is one of the most © 


important to be discussed and the 


opinion is always unanimous against 
free publicity. 

Realizing that 
matter to secure any free mention — 
in newspapers of the country, it 
seems that a few pright minds have 
evolved a plan whereby they could 
get, not only free publicity but a 
full page advertisement—gratis. 


I am told that the people who 
succeeded in getting this free page 
advertisement in Fort Wayne, have 
sent out mats to about twenty 
newspapers carrysng their accounts 
exclusively, giving the privilege of 
publishing this page mat, together 
with whatever the newspaper 
wishes to say about itself. In that 
way the manufacturer gets a full 
page advertisement absolutely free 
of charge. 


I wonder how many of the twen- 
ty newspapers in this country are 
going to fall for this? 

I am told that if it is a success 
and is accepted by the twenty 
newspapers, mats will go out to 
forty other papers. 

It seems to me that there should 
be no discrimination on the part of 
newspapers as to free reading mat- 
ter or free advertising. 


Unfortunately, the dominating 
newspapers of the country are 
taking a stand contrary to the 


ethics followed by bankers and 
other successful men. ; 


I have before me the March 25th 
issue of a magazine in which prac- 
tically the message in every news- 
paper advertisement is a direct at- 
tack against the other newspaper of 
the community, pointing out the 
fallacy of using any newspaper but 
their own in that city. 5 

It is no wonder some clever ad- 
vertising manager has conceived 
the idea of getting a full free page 
advertisement in sixty newspapers 
of the country, py giving his en- 
dorsement to sixty dominating 
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| 
newspapers in which the text of the | 


advertisement is to belittle the 
other newspaper or newspapers of 
the community. 


This sort of thing will never stop | 


the free publicity evil. 
A. SCHAEFER, 


Ad. Dir., the Fort Wayne, i 


Ind, Journal-Gazette. 


| 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES | eads 
In CIRCULATION GAINS 


THE NET PAID CIRCULATION of The New York Times, 
average daily and Sunday, for the six months ended March Bile 
1926, as reported to the Post Office Department was 392,695. 
The gain of 10,690 over the total of the preceding six months 
was the greatest gain made in that period by any standard size 
New York morning newspaper. 


Six months ended Six months ended 
; March 31, 1926 Sept. 30, 1925 Gain Loss 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 392,695 382,005 10,690 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 347,771 362,862 15,091 
THE WORLD 329,860 342,928 13,068 
NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 294,327 287,386 6,941 


The advertising rates of all these 
newspapers are fully justified by 
their circulations, but The Times 
is the only single medium in 
which the advertiser can reach 
the largest number of intelligent, 
substantial readers in New York. 


No newspaper in the world, 
appealing in its character, content 
and make-up solely to thoughtful 
readers having an interest in the 
world’s news, ever had anything 
approaching so large a circulation, 
or enjoyed so largea following. 


The attention of this great num- 


ber of readers of The Times, 
representing tens of thousands of 


“the best families—men and 


women, discriminating, able to 
buy—can be attracted to the 
advertiser’s message through no 
other newspaper. 


In four months of this year The 
New York Times published more 
than 10,000,000 agate lines of 
advertising, a gain of 1,000,000 
lines over the volume printed in 
the corresponding period of 1925 
and an excess over the second 
New York newspaper of approx- 
imately 3,700,000 lines. 


Che New York Times 
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Celebrities at the Speakers’ Table of the Cheese Club luncheon last Tues- 
day, arranged by Harry Hershfield, president of the Cheese Club, for 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York. From left to right: Dr. Hugo 
Reisenfeld, Sam Harris, Mayor James J. Walker, Jack Lait, E. F. 
Albee, Rube Goldberg, Harry Hershfield, George Jessel, Marcus Loew, 


David Warfield, J. V. Connolly. 


Prize Contest. 

Boni & Liveright, New York pub- 
lishers, are offering a prize of $100 
for the best conception in pen and 
ink of Bunny Gandle, the principal 
character in Gandle Follows Hts 
Nose, the popular new_ novel by 
Heywood Broun of the New York 
World. When the jacket design for 
this book was being prepared it was 
impossible to find an artist who 
could get Bunny Gandle just right. 
The publishers were obliged to fall 
back on lettering. In this prize 
competition the publishers are mak- 
ing another effort to get this highly 
interesting and individual figure 
down in a drawing. 
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Harry Hansen Is New Literary 
Editor of New York World. 


Today Harry Hansen becomes the 
new literary editor of the New 
York World. Harry Salpeter is 
associated with him, continuing the 
service he rendered under Laurence 
Stallings. 


Mr. Hansen is a newspaper man 
by profession and inclination. He 
began his career on the Davenport 
Times. On the staff with him was 
Floyd Dell, then the local boy poet. 


Hiarry Hansen wrote his first com- 
ment on books in 1902. After grad- 
uation from the University of Chi- 
cago he joined the University Press 
and edited a magazine. In 1911 he 
became a reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News, joining the company 
of Charles H. Dennis, Carl Sand- 
burg, Henry Justin Smith, Ben 
Hecht, Henry Sell, Vincent Starrett, 
Paul Scott Mowrer, John V. A. 
Weaver, Wallace Smith, Robert 
Casey and the shade of Eugene 
Field. 


In 1914 he became Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Daily News. Later 
he was cable service editor in the 
Chicago office. In 1919 he was a 
member of the Daily News staff at 
the Peace Conference, and in 1920 
became literary editor. 


He wrote several books, of which 
Mid-West Portraits is the best 
known. 


Holds New Post. 

P. H. Gray, formerly with the 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Tele- 
graph-Gazette, is the new advertis- 
ing manager of the Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHEESE CLUB IS 
HOST TO MAYOR 
WALKER. 


Wit and Gayety at Big 
Luncheon 
Party. 


By FRANK SULLIVAN, 
In the New York World. 


The Cheese Club turned a great 
trick Tuesday. It wheedled Mayor 
Walker away from City Hall. 
‘Yes. sir. 

The device was a luncheon at the 
National Vaudeville Club in West 
46th Street. The purpose of the 
luncheon, as explained by Harry 
Hershfield, President of the club, 
was to get the Mayor, who is more 
or less of a recluse, into the habit 
of going to a dinner now and then. 

There were many notables pres- 
end. Laid end to end they would 
have reached from Ashtabula to 
Sandusky, O. They included E. F. 
Albee, Rube Goldberg, Marcus 
Loew, Edwin S. Friendly, Louis 
Wiley, David Warfield, Morris 
Gest, Hugo Riesenfeld, Wells 
Hawks, Harpo Marx, Sam Harris, 
Jack Lait, George Jessel, Vincent 
Lopez, Phil Payne and Mary Queen 
of Scots. “Bugs” Baer presided 
pro tem., although he confessed he 
hadn’t an idea what pro tems are. 

Mr. Baer discussed California. 

“In California,” he said, “they 
have what they call bungalows. 
They get a cracked box, put a tile 
on it, and call the result ‘Home 
Sweet Home.’” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Baer then introduced Harry 
Hershfield as the man who, on 
coming to New York, spent six 
months looking for the free en- 
trance to the subway. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hershfield “lauded” Mayor 
Walker briefly as the best-dressed 
Mayor the city ever had. 

“In the matter of dressing,” said 
Mr. Hershfield, “it must be con- 
fessed that former Mayor Hylan 
did like to save $10. You remember 
the day he went into the Fifth Ave- 
nue men’s shop and said, “There 
should be a flight of steps here.’” 

Mr. Hershfield spoke briefly of 
Henry Ford, telling how Mr. Ford 
on being asked why he employed no 
Jews had replied: “It’s no use. They 
spend all their time riding around 
in the demonstration cars looking 
for better jobs.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hershfield also congratulated 
Mayor Walker on his campaign to 
widen Fifth Avenue, so there might 
be bigger and better parades, and on 
his determination to clean up the 
Police Department. 

“The Mayor went out on a tour 
of inspection one day and met a cop 
and asked him what department he 
Wastin salduavite Ei)" emi a mes 
torcycle cop,’ replied the Irishman, 
‘but I’m practically in business for 
myself.’” (Laughter) 

Mr. Hershfield then complimented 
Mayor Walker on his ability to 
throw out the first ball at baseball 
games, but added that what New 
York really needs is a Mayor who 
can also catch a ball in case it is 
thrown into the grandstand. 
(Laughter. ) 
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Mr. Baer then introduced Rube 
Goldberg, inventor of the cartoon, 
the oblong cardboard receptacle in 
which cigarets are now sold. 
(Laughter. ) 

“Rood seems to be the keynote 
of the Administration,’ said Mr. 
Goldberg. “The city is being run 
from the speakers’ table. Subway 
contracts are signead on the back 
of menus. A city printer has got 
rich doing nothing but print signs, 
‘Out to Lunch.’ 
close to the Mayor today you have 
to be a waiter. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Goldberg told of visiting the 
City Hall and seeing the pictures of 
former Mayors, all with whiskers. 
He objected to the fact that Mayor. 
Walker has no whiskers. 

“He should have a beard,” said 
Mr. Goldberg. “Then he could hold 
the Board of Estimate meetings in 


his whiskers while he was riding 


up and down town in the subway, 
and still be on time for his appoint- 
ments.” (Laughter.) 

Other speakers were George eJs- 
sel, Marcus Loew and E. F. Albee. 


Advertising Department of New 
York Sun Moves. 


Last week the advertising depari- 


ment of the New York Sun moved 


to new quarters, in the Sun Build- 


ing, 280 Broadway, and celebrated 
the event with a delightful lunch- 
eon, served in the Assembly Room 
of The Sun Club. 


Heretofore, the Sun’s Advertising 
Department has been on the fifth 
floor. It is now on the second floor, 
on the Chambers Street side, with 
an abundance of light and full view 
of City Hall Park. i 

At the luncheon, members of the 
advertising staff presented hand- 
some water carafes to Mr. Edwin 
S. Friendly, business manager, and 
to Mr. Herbert B. Fairchild, Adver- 
tising manager, both of whom made 
short speeches of appreciation, and 
took occasion to compliment the 
staff on its excellent spirit of co- 
operation and to express gratitude 
at the consistent advertising gains 
of the Sun. 


W E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _ territory 
where it is working 


successfully. 


EpMUND WALKER & 


CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City- 
ne 


If you want to get 
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THE BIGGEST TABLOID 
IN THE WORLD 


ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


ST. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES, INc. 


OFFICE OPERATING 
8 GANDY BUILDING PLAZA THEATRE PHEIL THEATRE 
P. 0. BOX BIN B REX THEATRE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Monday, March eighth, 1926 
An Open Letter to the 
ST. PETFRSBURG TIMES and St, Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres operated by this 
enterprise from the columns of the EVENING INDEPFYDFNT, permit me to make known the 
reasons for this action. 

The decision pronpting the action is based on the inalienable right that 
we, 48 an enterrrise, are entitled to advertise when, how and where we deem necessary 
and profitable. 

Our anrual expenditures for local newspaper advert ising effecting our 
local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 


The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDEPFNDENT was prompted wholly 
by sound, economic Judgment, as set forth below: 


The ST, PETERSBURG TIMES is nationally recognized 
as one of the leading morning publications, reaching the 
morning readers of theatrical advertising in a most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both from an advertising and 
reader-interest standpoint. — 


Tharest. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an afternoon and even- 
ing publication whose phenomenal circulation growth has 
auazed the newspaper world, reaches the readers of theatri- 
Cal advertising and publicity - both in the home and on the 
street - so thoroughly and completely that a complete "cover- 
age" is assured, making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening paper in this City. 


A careful investigation of circulation figures will sustain the fact that 
Complete coverage, the aim of every advertiser, is consummated, 


Very truly yours, 
| Scan 6 


VERNON GRAY 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Carried 1,834,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Last Month 


FRANK F. PULVER Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher . Assistant Publisher and Editor 


National Advertising Representatives 
GEO. B. DAVID CO., 


Chicago New York 
1110 Hartford Building 110 East 42nd Street 
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WATCH OUT, FOR 
MAJOR MAY 
GET YOU! 


Famous Caricaturist Is 
Often Wielder of 
A Cruel Pencil. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


Henry Major is now putting 
over one of the biggest publicity 
stunts ever staged for various 
local newspapers. He is travel- 
ling from city to city, drawing 
the notables in each community 
for the local newspaper that is 
fortunate enough to obtain his 
services. 


fact that in Detroit recently Maj- 
or pictured 500 celebrities for the 
Detroit News within two weeks. 
These pictures ran for three 
months. 


Major’s drawings can be run by 
only one paper in a city. He is 
devoting himself exclusively to 
caricature, and seems to have no 
compunctions when picturing his 
sitters. They are his victims! It 
is often a cruel pencil that he 
wields! 

He was born in Hungary, went 
to school in Budapest, and while 
still at school drew for various 
Budapest papers. It might al- 
most be said that Major was born 
with a pencil in his hand, for he 
cannot remember the time when 
he did not draw. 


He attended the Budapest Art 
Academy, where he went in for 
painting, 


“Don’t say that I can paint,” 
he advised me during my talk 
with him. “No one will believe 
it. 

“But, really, painting is merely 
drawing with brushes. If a mas- 
terpiece is photographed, and you 
see a copy bared of its colors, 
what do you see? Only a draw- 
ing. Sculpture too has its base 
in simple drawing.” 


After attending the academy 
Major went to Vienna, then in 
rapid succession to Prague, Paris, 
Amsterdam, London, New York. 
Among the many papers he did 
caricatures for were the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the Paris Le Matin, 
the Amsterdam Telegraph, and 
the London Daily Graphic. Re- 
cently he was for two years with 
the New York American. 


MAgor, 
As Seen by Himself. 


HENRY 


Statistics mean little to the art 
world, but it is an interesting 


The ferocious looking cat for many, many years 
has been a friendly warning to publishers that 


an insertion has been accidentally omitted from 
one of our schedules. . . Keeping 


on friendly 
terms with publishers has helped us to serve our 
clients more effectively. 


Nelson Gesman& 6. 


ADVERTISING - Since 1874 


St. Louis Chicago - New York Chattanooga - Cleveland 
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He has a collection of carica- 
tures of celebrities signed by the 
“victims” which is beyond doubt 
the greatest collection of its sort 
in the world. Among the items 
are caricatures of Kipling, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Poincaire, Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, Sarah Bernhardt, the 
Prince of Wales, the King of 
England, Ford, Edison, Coolidge, 
Taft, and Harding. 

A minute or two and Major has 
a drawing completed. 

“JT don’t know how I can do it 
so quickly,” he says. “Tt seems 
very simple to me. Half of the 
work is studying the subject by 
an intent glance, the other half 
is the actual drawing. 

“A man has an inner as well 
as an outer character, and I seek 
to show what is hidden.” 

Major believes that the artist 
is the most essential factor in the 
success of a nation. 

“A country is remembered,” he 
said, “for its writers and artists 
and not because of its politicians. 
Rich men ought to learn to lend 
every help to the creative work- 
ers in a community. A nation’s 
songs insure it immortality.” 


* OK OK 


IT got along exceedingly well 
with Major until he had drawn a 
caricature,of me. Then I pleaded, 
expostulated and argued. Fle 
would not change a line. 

“What makes me look like 
that?” I asked. 

“To tell you would only make 
matters worse,” he laughed, and 
left me. 


Governor A. Harry Moore Scores 
Denouncers. 


Many so-called ministers, who are 
denouncers and not ministers, get 
their sermons from the newspapers 
instead of the Bible, according to 
Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey, in his address a week ago 
tional conference at the Monumen- 
Sunday, opening the ninth educa- 
tal Baptist Church, colored congre- 
gation. 


“To get on the front pages of the 
newspapers—this is the one purpose 
of these ‘denouncers,’” declared the 
Governor. 


The reference to the press was 
apparently inspired by the previous 
speaker, the first on the program, 
Charles M. Brody, assistant city 
editor of the Jersey Observer, who 
spoke on “The Contribution of 
Press to Public Education.” 


Governor Moore sharply criti- 
cized “those preachers who go out- 
side to denounce, instead of teach- 
ing the word of the Bible to their 
own church.” 

The greatest contribution that the 
press makes to public education, was 
given by Mr. Brody, as tolerance. 
He declared that the presentation 
through the newspaper of the dif- 
ferent points of view of various 
classes of people, their religion, 
their customs and life, made for 
true education. 


“Education is tolerance, and tol- 
erance is education,” he declared. 


known New York newspaper man, 
passed away suddenly recently in 
Singapore, British East India, rela- 


week. Mr. 
Singapore last February to obtain 
material for a book on rubber. 
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John Kimberly Mumford Passes 


Away at Singapore 


John Kimberly Mumford, expert 
on Oriental rugs and a _ widely 


tives in New York announced last 
Mumford sailed for 


Mr. Mumford started newspaper 
work at the age of fifteen on the 
Syracuse Journal. He was a grad- 


uate of Princeton and in 1885 he 


joined the staff of The World. 


During the Spanish War he served 


the New York Journal as corre- 
spondent in Cuba. 


Later he traveled in the Orient, 
writing magazine articles and col- 


lecting material for his book “Ori- 
ental Rugs,” long considered the au- 


thoritative work in English on the 
subject. Rugs were his hobby, nd 
the sale of his collection was an 
important event in the auction 
rooms in 1906. a 


During the last few years Mr. 
Mumford had been associated with 
the New York Herald Tribune. He 
is survived by his wife; a son, John 
Kimberly Mumford, Jr., of Cox- 
sackie; three daughters, Mrs. G, 
Sumner Small of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
David G. Dutton of Poughkeepsie, 
and Miss Marcia Mumford; and a 
sister, Miss Harriet Mumford of 
New York City. 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press — 
Direct pressure under complete 
control. Fast, positive, non- 
vibrating, hydraulic operation. 
The New York Times uses Biro- 
tadruck Hydraulic Matrice Mould- | 
ing Presses exclusively. 
For full information and sample | 
pages address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. | 


120 West 42nd Street 
New York 
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GARVIN 
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IS. NEW 
BRITANNICA 
EDITOR. 


Was Editor of Famous 
Paper, the London 
Observer. 


J. L. Garvin, whose selection 
as editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has just been an- 
nounced by cable from London, 
is one of the outstanding figures 
in the field of modern English 
journalism. He is of Irish stock, 
but was born in the county of 
Chester, England, in 1868. As 
editor since 1907 of the London, 
England, “Observer,” his utter- 
ances on a wide range of subjects, 
with particular emphasis on inter- 
national problems, have attracted 
world-wide attention. By reason 
of his literary attainments, he is 
regarded as peculiarly well quali- 
fied to fill the post of editor of the 
Britannica, left vacant by the 
death some months ago of Hugh 
Chisholm. 

Mr. Garvin’s treatment of the 
Britannica will be watched with 


’ especial interest because he brings 


to his new work a broad knowl- 
edge of political, economic and 
social phases of American life, 
and a wide acquaintance with 
Americans. A recent editorial of 
his in the “Observer” pointing out 
how England could profit by ap- 
plying the American system of 
high wages and small margins of 
profit on large turnovers is an 
example of his close touch with 
economic developments in this 
country. 


The late Lord Northcliffe was 
‘responsible for the selection of 
Mr. Garvin as editor of the “Ob- 
server,” which is the oldest of the 
London Sunday papers, having 
been founded in 1791. At that 
time, 1907, Mr. Garvin, although 
not then forty years old, had al- 
ready earned a substantial repu- 
tation both for his scholastic 
achievements and for the vigor 
and sanity of his writings. Edu- 
cated at Birkenhead, Hull, and at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, his journalistic appren- 
ticeship was served on the New- 
castle “Chronicle.” Association 
with the staff of the London 
“Daily Telegraph” and with such 
influential magazines as the “‘Fort- 
nightly Review” and “Outlook” 
preceded his connection with the 
“Observer.” 

In assuming the editorship of 
the “Observer,” Mr. Garvin was 
called upon to undertake a diffi- 
cult task, for that paper had fallen 
upon evil days. Its circulation 
had decreased alarmingly and its 
financial troubles at that time 
were innumerable. Garvin’s meth- 
od of restoring the prestige of 
the paper was to create a new 
type of publication, designed to 
appeal directly to the best part of 
the readine public. At a time 
when tabloid iournalism was com- 
ing more and more into fashion, 
he made the paper half a maga- 
zine with a treatment of litera- 
ture, drama, music, art and related 
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HE world’s largest adver- 
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Miami Herald 


“‘Florida’s Most Important Newspaper’’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


subjects, and half a newspaper re- 
flecting home and foreign affairs 
in the manner of the great daily 
journals. His interest in public 
affairs being especially keen, that 
aspect of the “Observer’s” edi- 
torials attracted particular atten- 
tion from the outset. 


During the days of the Great 
War, Mr. Garvin’s full-page sur- 
vey of the entire struggle week 
by week became the most widely 
read and influential feature of its 
kind in Great Britain. Garvin was 
especially well qualified to view 
the struggle from its broadest as- 
pects, for he had for many years 
made an exhaustive study of 
world affairs. As early as 1901, 
when he wrote a series of articles 
under the signature of “Calchas” 
for the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ he 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Fascisti Wreck Press Plant. 


The premises of the newspaper 
Lavoro of Genoa, which the Govy- 
ernment recently suspended and 
then allowed. to resume publication, 
were wrecked Sunday night by Fas- 
cisti after a spirited battle with the 
staff and compositors. 

The Fascisti entered through the 
back door just before the paper 


went to press, and while every one 
was busy set fire to several tons of 
paper stored in the rear rooms. 
Within a few minutes the fire had 


spread to the printing rooms, and 
printers fought with Fascisti in 
their efforts to put the fire out. 
This the Fascisti prevented and the 
police, who dispersed the attackers, 
were too late to save the building. 
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PLEADS FOR THE 
HONESTY OF 
NEWS. 


Democracy Cannot Be 
Built on Jazz, 
Says Speaker 


Declaring that we cannot build 
a great democracy on movies, jazz 
and comic strips, Edward Price 
Bell, famous foreign correspon- 
dent for the Chicago Daily News, 
pleaded for honest, generous and 
fearless presentation of the news 
before the members of the tenth 
annual Iowa College Press Asso- 
ciation, Friday evening, April 17, 
at the State University of Iowa. 
“Tf the press was not in a position 
to prevent the World War, it 
should have been,” Price said. 

Eighty-three delegates repre- 
senting sixteen Jowa colleges 
registered for the convention of 
speeches and round table discus- 
sions. Besides the problems of 
college journalism, topics on pro- 
fessional journalism were dis- 
cussed by such men as Edward 
Price Bell, Harvey Ingram, Har- 
old N. Swanson, and Ralph W. 
Shannon. 

In speaking on 
page and the editorial policy, 
Harvey Ingram, of the Des 
Moines Register, said, “The best 
editorial policy is the best busi- 
ness policy.” Referring to the re- 
cent experiment of the Register 
in putting all the crime news on 
one ‘page,’ Mr, Ingram said, 
“Many think crime news is sen- 
sational and exceptional. Crime 
news is just as routine as base- 
Dalley 

Ralph W. Shannon, publisher of 
the Washington, Ia., Journal, said 
with reference to opportunities in 
country journalism, that it trades 
in the comedies and tragedies of 
life, and that the two insignificant 
lines on the last page frequently 
represented the turning point in 
the life of a person or of a family. 
No one entering this field need 
ever expect to live in a brown 
stone mansion, according to the 
speaker, but the rewards are 
gained in the service to the com- 
munity. 


the editorial 


Praise For Mrs. Lord. 


The St. James, Minn., Plain 
Dealer-pays the following tribute 
to a woman press executive: 

“Every member of the Second 
District Editorial association who 
attended the convention in Man- 
kato a couple of: weeks ago was 
proud of its retiring president, Mrs. 
R. M.-L. Lord, of Wells. 

“She presided over the conven- 
tion with rare grace and dignity. 
Her annual address was a master- 
piece of good sense, fine reasoning 
and eloquence. She presided at the 
after-dinner program. with charm 
and her introductions to the toast 
program were witty and _ tactful. 
She honored her position and re- 
tires from the office with the grate- 
ful appreciation of her fellow edi- 
tors.” 
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PEN WOMEN TOLD 
QF NEWSPAPER 
SYMPOSIUM. 


Greenville Talbott Is 
Speaker At 
Conclave. 


Greenville Talbott, of the New 
York Sun, addressed the League 
of American Pen Women, in 
Washington, D. C., on Thursday. 
The occasion was the annual Na- 
tional convention of that organi- 
zation, and daily sessions were 
held April 2429, inclusive. 

The League of American Pen 
Women has chapters in practical- 
ly every State in the Union, and 
at this April gathering there was 
an unusually large attendance. 
The National officers of the 
League are: Mrs. Harry Atwood 
Colman, president; Mrs. Clarence 
M. Busch, vice president; Mrs. 
Bernie Babcock, second vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Daniel C. Chase, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Hamlin 
Cogswell, corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

Several months ago, Mr. Tal- 
bott sent out a questionnaire re- 
garding newspapers, and received 
eenerous response. His replies 
came from Authors, Actors, Ex- 
ecutives, Financiers, Lawyers, La- 


bor Leaders, Teachers, States- 
men, and men and women in 
varied walks of life. His ques- 


tionnaire reached members of the 
League of American Pen Women, 
among them being Mrs. Harry 
Atwood Colman, president of the 
League, who was so favorably 
impressed that she had copies 
made and mailed them to State 
officers of the League, with re- 
quest for replies to be read at the 
annual convention. 

In making up the program, Mrs. 
Colman asked Mr. Greenville Tal- 
bott to come before the conven- 
tion and address it along these 
lines. He accepted the invitation 
and his address was on “A News- 
paper Symposium.” 

When questioned recently by a 
representative of THr FourtH Es- 
TATE, Mr. Talbott said: 

“On my individual initiative I 
sent out the questionnaire with 
the hope of getting new views 
regarding newspapers—more es- 
pecially the views of newspaper 
readers, the point being to find 
out what they think newspapers 
do that they should not do and 
what newspapers do not do that 
they should do. The questions I 
asked were as follows: 

“In what respect are newspa- 
pers improving? In what respect 
are they retrograding? Do you 
prefer a ‘tabloid’ or standard size? 
Should newspapers be illustrated; 
and if so, to what extent? Is the 
average amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising and reading matter 
rightly proportioned? Should a 
newspaper publish comparative 
circulation and advertising data to 
the disparagement of other news- 
papers? 

“What should be the policy of 
a paper regarding accuracy and 
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truthfulness of advertising? Is 
too little or too much space given 
to any department or classifica- 
tion of news? What prominent 
faults do you observe in newspa- 
pers? What is your criticism of 
average newspaper editorials? Do 
you think a daily should be strict- 
ly a newspaper, or should it con- 
tain ‘features’; and if the lattter, 
what kind and proportion? What 
is your favorable and unfavorable 
criticism of Sunday newspapers? 


“Of all the newspapers you 
read, which three or four do you 
consider the best? Which one of 
them do you prefer above the 
others, and why? If you were 
publisher of a newspaper, what 
would you do differently from 
present publishers?” 

When asked as to the replies, 
Mr. Talbott replied: 


“The replies came from repre- 
sentative men and women in vari- 


ous fields of activities, and from 
almost every State in the United 
States. They are therefore Na- 
tional in scope and free from local 
bias. At the League of American 
Pen Women’s National conven- 
tion I shall read quotations from 
these letters, with a consensus of 
opinion, and a summary of the 
information obtained.” 


Harlem, Ga., Columbia News Is 
In New Hands. 


The Columbia News, published at 
Harlem, Ga., and the only newspa- 
per published in Columbia County, 
has been purchased by J. C. Wil- 
liams, editor and publisher of The 
Greensboro Herald-Journal, who 


will be associated with his son, 
Carey J. Williams, in the manage- 
ment of the paper. 

The Columbia News is the official 
organ of the county and strictly a 
local paper. 


Shape Ideals 
Through Your Church 
Page 


—Learn how at the Philadelphia Convention— 


To sell churches on the use of advertising, you, as a 
representative of their business interests, should be 
able to tell them what to advertise and how to do it 


most effectively. 


Advertising employed solely to fill pews and collection 
plates will not do either permanently. 


“Church Advertising,’ says the Classified 
Manager of the Oakland Tribune, “should 
suggest thought, form ideals, and guide con- 
duct for hundreds who may never enter the 
church of its origin, but who become associate 
members of that church through the bond of 


the press.” 


You are invited to participate in the church advertis- 


ing sessions at Philadelphia. 


They will be held on 


June 22nd ‘and 23rd, as a part of the international con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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CANADA  PAPER’S 
FIFTIETH 
YEAR. 


Toronto Telegram Is At 
the Half-Century 
Mark. 


On Sunday, April 18th, the To- 
ronto Evening Telegram achieved 
its fiftieth year of existence. 

It was founded on April 18th, 
1876, by the late John Ross Robert- 
son. Since that time it has grown 
to its present size, utilizing a down- 
town and uptown printing plant. 
It has acquired classified advertis- 
ing leadership for Canada, the 
largest total lineage of any news- 
paper of Canada and has the 
unique record of having reached 
its present status without the use 
of premiums or other artificial 
circulation stimuli. 

Mr. Robertson had published a 
couple of school papers while at 
Upper Canada College and the Tor- 
onto Model School, afterwards is- 
suing a sporting paper. He was 
city editor of the Toronto Globe 
for one year, leaving to found the 
Telegraph, which ceased publica- 
tion in 1872. After a period in 
England as representative of the 
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Globe, he returned to Canada and 


founded the Lvening Telegram as 
an independent journal. 

The first issue was a single sheet, 
four page paper which the presses 


turned off at the rate of 1,750 com- — 
The aver-_ 


plete papers per hour. 
age daily circulation in 1876 ran 
from 1,515 in May to 1,895 in April. 
Last month the average daily circu- 
lation was 116,493. Today the 


paper is printed on a battery of 


presses which have a capacity of 
140,000 32-page papers per hour. 
The size of the paper varies from 
thirty to forty-eight pages. 


Printers’ Film. 
Old-time printers, men 
worked under Diana and McCullagh 
and Watterson and set in hand type 
the addresses of Lincoln and the 
writings of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain and Eugene Field, are the 
stars of “His Brother’s Keeper,” a 
film made by the International 
Typographical Union at the $3,000,- 
G00 Union Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, where the old-timers 
are now supported by the union. 
The film will be shown in New 
York tonight at a reception and ball 
of the Sphinxes, a social club of 
New York printers, in the Lyceum, 
at Eighty-sixth street and Third 
avenue. 


Birthday Party. 

Miss Harriete Annenberg, daugh- 
ter of Moses Annenberg, president 
of the New York Daily Mirror, 
celebrated her 12th birthday with a 
party to a number of her school- 


mates given at 12 East 86th Street. — 


Correction. 


The Casket and Sunnyside, and — 


not the American Funeral Director, 
as erroneously reported recently in 
Tue Fourru Estate, is the oldest 
class journal devoted to the funeral 
director. 


who 
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A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a_para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s’ diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 
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The best ‘‘us folks” 
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In print 


6-a-week 
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Washington Newspaper Man Is 


Suddenly Stricken. 


Arthur B. Callahan, for the past 
year a newspaper writer in Navy 
Yard bay towns, died while asleep 
at the home of a friend in Clifton 


recently. 


Mr. Callahan was the owner of 
a small homestead claim on Pan- 
ther lake, Mason county, which 
was just being completed as fo 
e 


final governmental terms, 
quilt a small cabin there, five 
years ago, at a time when he was 
‘old it was imperative that he 


nust leave Seattle and newspaper 


vork or die. A year ago he came 
o take the editorship of the 
American, weekly paper printed 
ind published by the owners of 
News Searchlight. Five months 
go he left that position to take 
place with a newspaper that 
vas starting in Charleston. 

/ Mr. Callahan lived alone for 
he past several years, and was 
bout) 57 years old.| He was a 
vriter of much ability and served 
vith much credit on Seattle news- 
apers up to a time when his 
ealth drooped. For a time he 
erved as deputy shipping com- 
lissioner, with offices in Port 

‘ownsend and Seattle. 

He was the author of “When 
‘hrist Came to King Street,” a 
inciful and theoretical booklet, 
hich attracted considerable at- 
»ntion when he put it out, fifteen 
ears ago. He had also written 
uch for magazine publication. 
allahan was Secretary of the Kit- 
‘p County Sportsmen’s associa- 
pn at the time of his death. 


The genius of Henry Major, 
world famous caricaturist, and the 
extraordinary speed with which he 
is able to crystallize in an almost 
instantaneous drawing the character 
and characteristics of any sitter, 
served on the evening of April 20th 
to provide a unique personal souve- 
nir for each of the more than five 
hundred editors and publishers who 
were the guests of Mr. Koenigsberg, 
President of the King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., and International 
News Service at a dinner and enter- 
tainment at the Friars’ Club in New 
York, 


Mr. Koenigsberg has been host 
of a similar party to newspaper 
executives every spring for the last 
eight years during newspaper con- 
vention week, and has always ar- 
ranged to provide each of his guests 
with a particularly appropriate me- 
mento of the occasion. With the aid 
of Henry Major he was able this 
year to present each man present 
with a,.caricature of himself drawn 
during dinner while Mr. Major 
moved from table to table. 


Nearly all of the diners were 
veterans in newspaper work and Ye) 
were more amazed than most com- 
panies would have been at the in- 
credible speed and yet deadly ac- 
curacy with which Mr. Major pro- 
duced the half-thousand rapid fire 
likenesses. And what particularly 
astounded them was the ease with 
which he did it, laughing and chat- 
ting with his sitters while he 
worked, 


Mr. Major while making his 
round of tables met scores of news- 
Paper owners and executives whom 
he had met previously while on the 
several tours of the country he has 
made within the last few years. 
On his most recent tour, made last 
year, he visited every important city 
1 the United States and left hun- 
dreds of specimens of his art behind 
him in the form of caricatures of 
leading men and women in the vari- 
ous communities, 


Harry King Tootle has resigned 
as promotion manager of King 
Features Syndicate and is now di- 
rector of promotion for the Fruit 
Dispatch Company with offices at 
17 Battery Place, New York City, 
Mr. Tootle’s home is in Wellsburg, 
W. Va. He had years of experi- 
ence as a newspaper writer and edi- 
tor before taking charge of King 
Features Syndicate exploitation ac- 
tivities. The fruit corporation, 
which he is representing now, does 
business on an international scale, 


Joseph F, Hanratty, 
King Features and the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate, has joined the 
staff of the Camden, N: J., Cour- 


ier .48 a circulation promotion 
specialist, 


formerly of 


SCRIBES’ WEEK TO 
BE HELD AT 
U. OF Mo. 


New Features at the 
17th Annual 
Event. 


The date for the seventeenth an- 
nual Journalism Week at the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri has been set as May 10 
to 15 inclusive. 

A meeting of the Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild on Monday, May 10, will 
officially open Journalism Week. 
Mrs. Mary Blake Woodson, presi- 
dent of the Guild, of Kansas City, 
will have charge of the first meet- 
ing. 

Special features are being planned 
for Tuesday, May 11. On this day, 
there will be a display of country 
and city newspapers of Missouri, 
along with feature suggestions on 
how to better newspapers. A dis- 
cussion on the establishment of new 
suburban daily newspapers will also 
be held. 

With E. H. Winter, of Warren- 
ton, president, presiding, the Mis- 
souri Press Association will meet 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, for its annual session. 

Thursday has been set aside as 
Journalism Alumni Day. There will 
be an alumni banquet at noon, class 
reunions in the afternoon and a 
reception that evening. The Mis- 
souri Associated Dailies will also 
meet on Thursday. W. C. Van- 
Cleve of Moberly will preside at 
the meeting. 

A new feature of tne )otenalism 
Week program will be the surprise 
banquet, which is to be held Friday 
night, May 14. 

The week’s program will close 
Saturday noon. 


Old Newspaper Contains News 
Stories of Interest. 


One of the few existing copies 
of the Ohio Monitor, a Columbus 
weekly newspaper, published July 
25, 1816, is in the possession of 
David Learn, Columbus. 

The paper is about 12 by 16 
inches. 

In its foreign news column, the 
paper says: 

“In the present state of the 
French press, nothing interesting, 
hardly anything true is expected to 
be found or expected in the pa- 
pers.” Then this paper of July 25 
prints a dispatch from Paris dated 
May 14—a lapse of only two 
months. 

Under the headline, “A Melan- 
choly Occurrence,” one reads: 
“Last Thursday, a number of citi- 
zens of Chillicothe were called to 
witness the tragic end of a jour- 
neyman tailor—a thoughtless and 
intemperate man. We are informed 
that he freely used the intoxicating 
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cup, and spent a considerably part 
of the day in bodily exertion, . , .” 
To cap this, the paper says, the 
man went in swimming and was 
drowned. 

The publishers, Smith & Gris- 
wold, lament that their paper of 
June 27 had not yet arrived in Cin- 
cinnati, although it had been mailed 
a month before. 

Napoleon was much in the news. 
So were the Cherokee Indians with 
whom the United States had just 
made a treaty in which the red 
men got the best of the bargain. 


Ralph Pulitzer and Artist Join 
in Game Hunt. 

Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New 
York World, is sailing on the 
Olympic. on May 8th for a five 
months’ trip abroad, during which 
he and Paul Dougherty, artist, will 
hunt big game in British East 
Africa with guns, movie cameras 
and paint boxes. 

Mr. Pulitzer will visit his mother, 
Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, for a week in 
Marseilles before sailing with Mr, 
Dougherty for Mombasa on May 
22nd. 
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Do as thy manhood bids thee do, 

From none but self expect ‘applause ; 

He noblest lives and noblest dies, 

Who makes and keeps us self-made laws. 
—Sir RicHARD BURTON. 


A Right Way and a Wrong 
Way to Get Publicity. 


Mrs. Adele Lowen Browning, from whom 
Edward W. Browning, romantic realtor 
whose name has been appearing with in - 
creasing frequency in the public prints, ob- 
tained a divorce in Paris, told some very if: 
teresting facts when she learned of Mr. 
Browning’s marriage to fifteen-year-old Fran 
ces Heenan. 

“He always did everything he could,” she 
said of Mr. Browning, “to get his name into 
the papers and wanted me to do the sane. 
Once he tried to get me to have my photo- 
giaph taken seated on a buffalo down on Long 
Isiand. 

“He couldn’t understand why I refused. 
It was all advertising, he said, and space :n 
the newspapers which he got for nothing was 
worth thousands of dollars. 

‘He has three big leather-bound books in 
which he keeps his clippings, pasting theim 
carefully on mounts of various tints or having 
his secretary do it for him.” 

()f course it is a natural instinct for a per 
son to want publicity. 

Somehow the desire to have one’s namie 
in the paper exerts a tremendous influence. 

But the seekers of publicity seem to go 
about their search with the wrong lamp! 

They are willing—God alone knows why- - 
to have their private affairs become publi: 
aftairs, to have their relationships the subje:t 


because of their accomplishments for hu- 
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vf whispered conservations. 

They are willing to let the press print 
stories of their most intimate adventures. 

Literally they are eager to undress them- 
selves for the public eye to behold their 
nudity! 

All for publicity—advertising, as Mr. 
Browning was frank enoguh to put it. 

There are people who do not have to let 
their affairs become known from coast to 
coast, just for the sake of press notices. 

Surely Anatole France, Bernard Shaw, 
Nurmi, Captain Fried, Edison, Ford; Clemen- 
ceau, Otto H. Kahn—to name several dis- 
similar figures—did not have to depend on 
scandal to bring their names in every home. 

These people are in the public prints every 
day not because of their personal doings but 


manity. 

They have 
nition. 

The publicity-seekers should seek to perfect 
themeslves and serve their fellow-men. 

Their noteworthy accomplishments will be 
recorded in the press beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, and surely they will be longer re- 
membered than those who merely got into 
the paper by doing something unconventional. 

All the world loves a lover, but is a little 
tired of hearing too many details about peo- 
ple’s individual amatory leanings. The press 
should be more conservative than it is with 
its space and keep mere publicity-seekers out 
of its pages as much as possible. 

Their affairs attract attention for a day. 

But the story of a new book, a new inven- 
tion, a display of heroism, becomes part of 
the history of the world. 

The press is willing to give boundless pub- 
licity—yes, advertising—to the seers and 
prophets! 


done things and deserve recog- 


Papers Must Show 
Respect for the Law. 


Along with the discussion as to the amount 
of crime news that it is fitting and proper for 
a paper to print, the attitude of the newspapers 
on the prohibition question must be considered. 

While in the main our newspapers have been 
fair to both the wets and the drys, some papers 
have leaned a little too much to the wet side 
and have shown a surprising disrespect for the 
law. 

While prohibition remains the law of the land, 
it is only fair for editors to keep out of their 
columns matter tending to ridicule this law. 

An editor may be thoroughly opposed to pro- 
hibition, and is entitled to state his viewpoint, 
but he must steer clear of writing things which 
tend to foster disobedience to the law. 

It is a different matter to disregard and dis- 
obey a law than to urge its repeal. 

Some papers incorporate in their “wet” propa- 
ganda a spirit of lawless revolt which no doubt 
is instrumental in leading weak characters to 
break the provisions of the amendment. 

Picturing the delights of liquor and hinting 
that it is easy to obtain is not the business of an 
editor. In doing that he may be working in- 
calculable injury to the community. 


More ASitation on a 
Needed Reform. 


Evidently the editorial in THe FourtH ESTATE 
entitled “The Dignity of Advertising Must Be 
Upheld” has not fallen on deaf ears. 

In this editorial Tue Fourra Estate pointed 
out that the constant reference to advertising 
men as “ad men” and similar contractions of 
the word “advertising” is a detriment to the 
good will of the profession. 

Now comes W. H. D. in the Advertising Club 
News, published by the Advertising Club of New 
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York, and declares that he finds the designation 
“Ad Club” very offensive and far too extensively 
employed. 

He wonders whether a club of diplomats 
would be called a “Dip Club.” 

He also objects to the use of the word “game” 
rather than “business” or “profession.” 

Just picture it! 


game? 
Are the Mayo brothers in the doctoring game 


Is Judge Gary in the steel © 
game and Pierpont Morgan in the financial 


and is ex-Justice Hughes in the lawing game? 

These are sentiments that Tue Fourra Es- 
TATE is glad to find expressed. Nothing should ’ 
be done which strikes at the dignity of the ad- 


vertising profession. This is a thought worthy 
of intelligent consideration. 

Too long have newspaper and advertising 
men been designated as part of a “game” instead 


of being rightly called business and professional — 


men. Reform is necessary and it seems in- 
evitable now that a certain amount of agitation 
has arisen. 


Percentage of Advertising to 
Text Very Important 


A recent statement of the United States 


Daily, published in Washington, deserves the 


consideration of every newspaper publisher: — 


“We have said in a number of public an= 
nouncements that space in the United States 
Daily is limited. 
what that limitation is and how it will react 
to the advantage of every one of our adver- 
tisers. 

“Two things are obvious: 

“FRirst—The character of our paper is such 


that it must carry only the highest type of 


advertising. 

_ “Second—The character of our audience 
is such that it will appreciate a paper in 
which authoritative and important text is 
properly balanced with strong advertising. 

_ “Aes a0 time, therefore, will the United 
States Daily present more than one-fifth ad- 
vertising. 

“This policy means that every announce- 
ment we carry will have an unhampered 
chance to be seen and read. by an audience 
practically inaccessible through any other 
medium.” 

Ture FourtH Estate wishes to congratulate 
the United States Daily upon its definitely 
announced policy to restrict the percentage 
of advertising to text. This action is im 
line with the thought expressed editorially in 
Tue FourtH Estate dast May: 

With the present tremendous influx of ad- 
vertising to newspapers and especially on 


as the retailer terms it; with many newspapers 
throughout the country confronted with the 
problem of trying to accommodate an 


determined. 


day paper of which 75 per cent. or more is 
advertising as against 25 per cent. news, 


only an imposition on the reader but also. 
the advertiser. 

Exploiting the reader on this overbalanced | 
advertising percentage basis together with | 
such a burdensome paper is unfair. | 

Today there is no set rule—each paper has. 
a different matter of determinine the per- 
centage of advertising as compared with text 

Some limit must be set, some standard must 
be determined upon, if the interest of the 
advertiser as well as the reader 1s to be pre- 
served. 


| 


certain days like Friday for Saturday selling — 


over- | 
flow of advertising on certain days, it does | 
seem as though tthe time has arrived when | 
some standard of measurement to limit the © 
percentage of advertising to text should be | 


To burden the reader with a 40-n-ge week- 


edi- 


torial and feature matter, seems to be not | 


Let us make clear juste | 


® 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
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That most forest fires are pre- 
wventable has been a dictum which 
the Federal Government and many 
of the Eastern States have endeav- 
-ored to impress upon the persons 
who have occasion to make use of 
the forests of the nation, says the 
New York Sun. Maine and Massa- 
_chusetts have materially reduced the 
number of forest fires by educating 
people to use common sense in the 
woods and by improving their sys- 
tems of fire reporting and fighting. 
Last year New York made a new 
fire fighting record, reducing the 
be oa of fires 20 per cent. and the 
property damage by about 50 per 
cent. In its crusade for safety the 
‘State made 221 arrests for viola- 
|tions of the fire laws; it collected 
“more than $5,000 in fines, but still 
better, it put the fear of the law 
into the hearts of the negligent. 

Forest fires do not just happen. 
-Somebody’s negligence—often crim- 
inal negligence—is responsible for 
ninety-nine out of every hundred. 


| Of one thing we are certain, says 
the Dry Goods Economist: When 
a pretty girl gets on the street car, 
the safety razor, cigar and men’s 
clothing ads are a total loss. 


Governor Ralph Brewster of 
Maine is quoted in the Boston Post 
as “confessing that the Mellie Dun- 


ham publicity was nothing other’ 


than a publicity stunt to put Maine 
on the map.” 

But will it pay? 

Would not a tithe of the paid-for 
energy used by free-publicity plug- 
gers have brought vastly more real 
money to Maine if it had been used 
in paid advertising that clearly told 
of the tourist and industrial allure- 
ments and opportunities to be found 
in Maine? 

Are Standard Oil, the Fiske and 
U. S. Tire Co., and others of Big 
Business, wasting money in buying 
hewspaper space in which to tell by 
fascinating letter press about their 
goods? 
|. Will not editors and experts on 
‘this theme of free and freak pub- 
licity tell us their views? 


WEDDING BELLS 


John T. Barrett, for years em- 
‘ployed on the New York Evening 
Journal as a stereotyper, was se- 
cretly married recently, it was 
learned Tuesday, to Miss Mary Mc- 
Ardle, of New York, 


| 


O. S. Stovall Promotion Chief of 
| Los Angeles Paper. 


|, Otis S. Stovall, formerly a class- 
ified advertising ‘manager in the 
Hearst organization and recently 
classified promotion manager of the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald, will 
disect all future promotion activi- 
ties of that paper. _ 

| Charles D. Truman, for the past 
two and a half years promotion 
manager of the Evening Herald, 
las resigned his position to become 
eneral manager of the Credit 
Guide Publishing Company, with 
offices in the Detwiler Building, 
0s Angeles. 
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PURELY PERSONAL | Charles Raymond Joins U. of 


Burges Johnson, former editor of 
the Authors’ League Bulletin, has 
become contributing editor of the 
Writer and will have a department 
of his own in each issue. 


Bruce Forester, 14-year-old pub- 
lisher of the Watsonville Herald, a 
tabloid, has been made an honorary 
member of the Watsonville Kiwan- 
is Club. 


Eugene Lorton, publisher of the 
Tulsa, Okla., World, who has 
been abroad since October, 1925, 
will arrive in San Francisco the 
latter part of May, according to a 
communication received from him. 


Edgar Morris, publisher and 
general manager of the Spring- 
field, O., News, and his wife are 
being congratulated on the birth 
of a daughter. 


B. C. Nichols, editor of the Vic- 


toria, B. C., Daily Times, succeeds : 


the late Dr. R. L. Fraser on the 
Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 


Governor Theodore Christian- 
son of Minnesota, publisher of the 
Dawson, Minn., Sentinel, has filed 
as candidate for the Republican 
renomination for governor. 


Charles H. Stockdale, former 
publisher of the Elgin, Neb., Re- 
view, a well known Nebraska edi- 
tor, is now a stockholder and di- 
rector of the First National Bank 
of Elgin. 


Walter J. Fenton, assistant city 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is back from a vacation 
in Bermuda. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sullivan of 
Boston have been visiting in Los 
Angeles and Berkeley, Cal. Sulli- 
van is editor of the Boston Globe. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Dunscomb 
were guests of Governor Friend 
W. Richardson at Sacramento on 
the occasion of their wedding an- 
niversary. Dunscomb, who is pub- 
lisher of the Berkeley, Call 'Ga-= 
zette, and his wife, were also guests 
of George Moore of the Lodi Sen- 
tinel, stopping over in Lodi on their 
way to the capital. 


Paul E. Vendor Dies. 


Paul E. Vendor, 68, veteran 
newspaper man, author and travel- 
ler, of Fresno, Calif., has died. 
He was practically penniless, but 
commented shortly before death 
that he was rich in friendships. 
Among his works was a two vol- 
ume history of Fresno county. 


Adopts Treasure Hunt. 


The San Francisco Bulletin has 
successfully adopted the “treasure 
hunt” puzzle inaugurated by the 
New York Evening World. 


Appointed Vice-President. 
At the annual meeting of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Co. Inc., held on 
April 15, Arthur E. Hobbs, mana- 
ging director of the Springfield 

othce, was elected vice-president. 


California Staff. 

University of California students 
have been assured a program of 
journalistic studies with the ap- 
pointment of Charles Raymond, 
Harvard University graduate of 
1909, to the position of associate 
professor of journalism. The 
course was announced as the re- 
sult of wide-spread demand. 

Professor Raymond has written 
numerous feature articles, was 
special representative of the Uni- 
ted Press in Mexico in 1913 and 
1914, later served as editorial and 
feature writer on the San Diego 
Sun and was in San Francisco 
newspaper work from 1914 to 1916. 
He has recently been assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University 
of California. 


Ross F. Walker Buys Control of 
Fall River Herald. 


Ross F. Walker of Akron, O.,, 
has purchased Mrs. G. R. H. Buf- 
finton’s interest in the aFll River 
Daily Herald Publishing Company 
and Wednesday took control of 
the Fall River, Mass., Herald. 

Mr. Walker was business mana- 
ger of the Peoria, Ill., Journal from 
1902 to 1916. 

From 1916 to March, 1925, he 
was publisher and manager of the 
Akron, O., Times, in partnership 
with W. Kee Maxwell. 

Palmer, De Witt and Palmer, 
newspaper brokers of New York, 
made the negotiations for the news- 
paper sale. 


Ponzi Now Will Enter the 
Publication Field! 

Charles Ponzi, the get-rich-quick 
artist who first suffered defeat in 
Boston and later in Florida, has 
a new venture that he is about to 
launch. He will shortly make his 
appearance in the role of publisher. 
the Ponzi News being the name of 
his forthcoming publication. Acy 
cording to advance information it 
will “carry serials and news items 
pertaining to Charles Ponzi. This 
publication will be the medium 
through which Ponzi will tell the 
story of his entire career and de- 
fend his acts. It will be a killer? 

The first issue is scheduled to 
make its appearance about in May, 
and will contain a story of Ponzi 
in Florida. Later issues, making 
their appearance twice a month, 
will continue the story of Ponzi’s 
life. National circulation is planned 
for the periodical. 

“This is a final attempt to make 
some money,” said Ponzi in dis- 
cussing his proposed magazine. “I 
am just about broke” 


Selim Bey Barkis Dies. 


Selim Bey Barkis, one of the old- 
est journalists in Egypt, died in 
Cairo. Born in Beyrout, Selim 
Sarkis joined the statf of “Lissan- 
el-Hall,’ which was founded by his 
uncle. After a period as editor of 
this newspaper Selim Sarkis went 
to England, eventually coming to 
Egypt and founding “Al Mushir.” 
Then he went to America, but re- 
turned to Egypt fifteen years ago, 
and founded the “Miqallat Sarkas,” 
a monthly publication. 


1) 


Publisher Frank Hydes of the Mi- 
amt Tribune and Wiliam H. Ran- 
kin, famous advertising man, and 
head of the William H. Rankin 
Co., at Miami Beach. 


Save Ubi ay NCS 

Mrs. Carol Joan Hoffman has be- 
come associate editor of the Down- 
ey, Cal., Champion. 


John Leissler, formerly of the 
Associated Press staff in Kansas 
City, is now an assignment report- 
er on the Des Moines Register. 


A new mmeber on the copy desk 
of the Des Moines Evening Trib- 
une is Bruce Graham. 


Raymond E. Anderson, formerly 
with the St. Paul office of the As- 
sociated Press, is now on the local 
staff of the Rochester, Minn., Post- 
Bulletin. 


Miss Catherine Crane is now so- 
ciety editor of the Springfield, O., 
Daily News. 


David A. Lidman is now on the 
news staff of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Thomas Powers, formerly with 
the Boston American and the Bos- 
ton Traveler, is now day police re- 
porter on the Worcester, Mass., 
‘Telegrani. 


De Pauw Professor Will Make 
Journalism Tour. 


Professor L. E. Mitchell, Direc- 
tor of the Course in Journalism at 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana, will leave for Europe in 
June. He expects to make a tour 
of European countries in order to 
study European journalism at first 
hand. England, Scotland, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
will be visited. 


- Mr. Mitchell will also collect 
material for feature articles and 
for his forthcoming book on the 
writing of special articles. 
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READERS PICK A 
PAPER FOR ADS. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


by putting these questions to 
yourself: “Does my paper want 
this news?” and “Will our read- 
ers be interested in this news?” 

Many of the agents in the four 
A’s are not in favor of any kind 
of free publicity. Some of them, 
however, believe there is a cer- 
tain amount of news that is of 
value to readers and perhaps 
could be told better editorially. 
But you know that a medium 
cannot accept editorial stories 
from one man and not from an- 
other. 


The editorial departments 
should realize that advertising de- 
partments are also reporting de- 
partments, that the advertising 
manager is editor-in-chief of his 
department and has very definite 
and difficult problems to solve in 
the way of gathering advertising, 
whereas an editor can send a re- 
porter out to get any kind of 
story and, if he does not like it, 
merely throw it in the waste pa- 
per basket. The advertising de- 
partment, on the other hand, must 
be much more careful. 

If the editorial department 
could realize that a large propor- 
tion of readers are vitally inter- 
ested in advertising as news, I 
believe the editorial departments 
would take an entirely different 
attitude toward advertising—be- 
cause if it was not for the adver- 
tising in newspapers and maga- 
zines there would not be any need 
for editorial departments, as ad- 
vertising in the source of revenue 
that carries along the editorial de- 
partments. 

I believe you people who solicit 
advertising must come in contact 
with some evry interesting news 
from a business angle—very val- 
uable news to many of our read- 
ers. Why not turn these things 
over to the editorial department 
—in other words, make each solic- 
itor a self-appointed reporter? 

Wuy Times Is PREFERRED. 

I saw a friend of mine reading 
the New York Times, so I asked 
him just why he read the Times 
in preference to other papers. He 
said if he did not he would have 
to buy two papers, as the Timics 
is the only paper that gives him 
all the news he has to have— 
judgments, foreclosures, new in- 
corporations and a hundred other 
things, all of which are absolutely 
essential in his business. I won- 
der if any of you have any idea 
why the intelligent and thinking 
people read the Times. I really 
believe if you could get a story 
regarding this it would be an in- 
teresting story from the viewpoint 
that advertising is news. 

It has been said that people as 
a usual thing do not acknowiedge 
or wish to acknowledge that they 
are influenced by advertising. I 
honestly believe that this quota- 
tion was from fifteen years ago. 
I am quite sure the average man 
on the street not only acknowl- 
edges but quotes from advertisc- 
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Three fathers and four sons make up a good share of the news department 
of the Lowisville Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times, an unusual 
circumstance probably obtaining in few newspaper ofices. May. W. J. 
Coleman, veteran of the Times staff and for years city editor, now 1s 
exchange editor of the two papers while his son is on the state news 


desk of the Courier-Journal. 


Fred Willig, court reporter for the 


Times, formerly was telegraph editor of the Anzeiger, German datly 


of the city. 


His son, Alvin, is a member of the Courier-Journal 


sports desk staff. Paul Plaschke is cartoonist for the Times while his 


eldest son, Emil, is head of the news art department of the two papers. 
His younger brother, Harvey, is a member of his staff of artists. 
Standing, left to’ right, Poucher Coleman, Fred Wilhg and Paul 
Plaschke; sitting, left to right, Emil Plaschke, Alvin |Willig, May. 
W. J. Coleman and Harvey Plaschke. 


ments continually. The average 
woman’s whole existence is cen- 
tered around it. It is news, vital 
news, to both of them. 


I wish it were possible to get 
a representative of the editorial 
department in the advertising de- 
partment, and vice versa, to work 
in conjunction gathering vital 
news, and I hope that eventually 
some cooperative plan of this kind 
will work itself out. 


Another point that I feel is very 
vital is this: If the editorial de- 
partments of media would delve 
into facts a little more carefully 
regarding the kind of business 
they may be tearing to pieces and 
realize that they may be effecting 
the livelihood of thousands of 
people by expressing offhandedly 
opinions regarding certain busi- 
nesses, perhaps we wouldn’t have 
such serious problems facing us 
so far as unemployment is con- 
cerned. About a year ago I was 
working on a product that one 
medium ran a double truck on 
detrimental to that product. 


As a matter of fact, there were 
one or two firms that had been 
going wrong in that business. But 
by the publication of this article 
over 20,000 people were thrown 
out of a job overnight. Today 
they are not all back by any man- 
ner of means. If that particular 
medium had only gone into the 
matter a little deeper and secured 
the correct facts, that business 
could have been cleaned up just 


as well without causing the terri- 
ble consequences. This does not 
apply to the New York Times, as 
I believe that the Times looks 
into everything carefully before 
printing. 


Hubbard Publishing Co. Moves. 


Following the general trend of 
the publishing business in New 
York City from the downtown dis- 
trict towards the “roaring forties,” 
the Hubbard Publishing Co., Inc., 
which has been established since 
1868, is the latest to announce that 
it is moving uptown. 

Walter W. Hubbard, president of 
the company, stated that the move 
from the Park Row Building, where 
the company has been located for 
nine years, to the new address, 248 
West 49th St., was not only for the 
purpose of obtaining much needed 
additional floor space, but also with 
a view of getting into closer touch 
with the theatrical and art studio 
district. 

The publications of the Hubbard 
company include Cartoons, Art 
Lovers, American Art Student and 
Commercial Artist and the Profes- 
sional Bulletin: Stage and Screen. 


Ottawa Specials. 


The Ottawa, Can, Citizen, has is- 
sued a special edition, “R. Masson 
& Son, Ltd.,” and a special page 
of “Young husband homes are bet- 
ter-built homes.” 
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AUTHORS FETED : 


BY THETA 
SIGMA PI. 


Dreamers Entertained 
By University of | 
Missouri. q 

: 

¥ 


Gamma Chapter of Theta Sigma — 
Phi, honorary journalism sorority, — 
at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., entertained with its — 
first annual Matrix Table banquet 


the evening of April 16, honoring 


local authors. 


The holding of Matrix Tables for 
the purpose of introducing promi- 
nent writers and to show the 
achievements of women writers is 
a tradition of Theta Sigma Phi, 
which is observed by the thirty- 
eight chapters over the United 


States. | 


Authors, prominent townspeople 
particularly interested in literature, 
faculty of the School of Journal- 
ism and alumnae constituted the 
sixty guests that were gathered 
about the table. 


The table was decorated with 
lavender sweetpeas, smilax and lay- 
ender candles, carrying out the col- 
ors of the sorority. Place-cards 
cut and gilded to represent the 
matrix, which is the pin and sym- 
bol of Theta Sigma Phi, were ip 
book form containing the menu, 


Between courses a newsboy dis- 
tributed copies of the Columbia 
Missourian Magazine, which con- 
tained pictures of and features 
about Columbia and Boone County 
writers. 


Miss Sara L. Lockwood, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the _ 
university, and national president 
of Theta Sigma Phi, was toast- 
mistress. 


Toasts were given by Dr. Jay 
William Hudson, professor of phi- 
losophy at the university, and au- 
thor of “Abbe Pierre” and other 
novels, Albert E. Trombly, profes- 
sor of romance languages at the 
university, and poet; Hugh F. Grin- — 
stead, writer of Western stories; 
Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, professor of 
Biblical literature at Stephens Col-— 
lege, essayist and short story writer; — 
and Dean Walter Williams of the 
School of Journalism at the univer- 
sity. 


Dr. Hudson in his talk on “Liter- 
ature—Its Cause and Its Cure,” 
gave as its cause the possession of 
a right hand, and its cure “dis- 
crimination born of a real apprecia- 
tion of literary worth.” Mr. Trom- | 
bly gave a burlesque talk “In Praise | 
of the Useless,” and Mr. Grinstead 
gave a humorous talk on “Com-) 
mercialized Art.”. Dr. Brown spoke — 
on “Proud Words,” bringing out» 
the failure of the Americans to 
love words. 


Dean Williams concluded the | 
toasts. He said “We owe a great | 
debt to the dreamers as well as to- 
the doers.” | 


‘Taise in taxicab rates for his cor- 
‘poration, beginning May lst, Mr. 
W. E. McGuirk, President of the 


‘much in the same position and 
been for a year and a half, as is 
the newspaper that is being sold 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 


MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS 
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American Types the Best, 
in-Any Caser % 


Higher Taxi Rates Justified by 


Executive. 


In discussing the 


Yellow Taxi Corporation, 


“Taxicab operators are 


for 1 cent.” 


With almost 20,000 taxicabs in 
operation on the streets of New 
York City, it is quite evident that 
if an organized corporation cannot 
‘sell its service profitably at 20 cents 
a mile, the independents, who com- 
prise 80% or more, cannot do like- 
The Yellow Taxi Corpora- 
tion has. built up a tremendous lot 
of prestige through constant adver- 
tising in the New York daily news- 
Papers, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this prestige will put 
increased 
tate which, at that, will probably 
only yield a few cents a mile profit. 


wise. 


over successfully the 


Save 50% 


| On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type ¢o be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
| bills. 


We pay highest Prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


, 


Write for Circular 


Superior TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


prospective 


New 
York, says, according to the New 
York Sun: 


very 
have 
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ADVERTISING IS 
SUBJECT 


(Continued from Page 3) 


question and an answer, noting 
exceptions taken by opposing coun- 
sel. Under an agreement there- 
after all the reports of the A. A. 
A. A., of its annual meetings, to- 
gether with excerpts from them 
made by Mr. Burr, were admitted 
without further argument. 

One of the exhibits thus ad- 
mitted was a list complied by the 
A. A. A, A, showing the news- 
papers and their record on the ad- 
vertising of Baker-Robinson, Fire- 


stone “ikem Rubber» Co. and 
Vick Chemical Co. This was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Burr as “the 


blacklist,” though he withdrew the 
term on Mr. Plante’s objection. 
The list, practically all the news- 
papers in the United States, show- 
ed the standing of each in respect 


of these concerns, as to acepting 
their advertising, giving net rates, 


refusing to do so, declining the 
business or charging gross rates. 


The agencies which handled their 
business were mentioned, together 
with the special representatives of 


the newspapers acepting it. 


Among the excerpts were a num- 
ber taken from the reports of the 
late Collin Armstrong, then Chair- 


man of the Newspaper Committee. 
The Commission contends that 


parts of his reports indicate co- 
ordinating operation in restraint 
One of the excerpts, of 


of trade. 
which there were many, was taken 
as typical of the tone of the others. 
It says: 

“Your executive officers and the 
committee agreed that the first im- 
portant step to be taken was to 
endeavor to establish the one- 
price principal for national ad- 
vertising. We were fortunate last 
fall, soon after our appointment, in 
having brought to our attention 
by specials and publishers of the 
advent into the Northern and 
Middle West territory of a direct 
advertiser who for years had 
bought space on his own terms, 
1, €., agency net tates, from 
Southern newspapers, and who en- 
deavor to pursue the same policy 
here. We called attention to this 
fact, together with such arguments 
as we could advance, against the 
practice of allowing agency net 
rates to concerns that neither cre- 
ate nor develop advertising, whose 
only excuse for claiming such 
rates is that they maintain an 
advertising department of their 
own, ignoring the fact that prac- 
tically every national advertiser of 
importance employing agency ser- 
vice does the same thing. 

“We have ample evidence that 
the interest we evinced that the 
interest we evinced in this matter 
in behalf of the Association de- 
terred many publishers and spec- 
ials from accepting these rate- 
cutting contracts. We were en- 
couraged by our success in this 
case to take up the matter of agen- 
cy net rates to direct advertisers 
in its entirety and generally. A 
preliminary announcement of that 


this Hoe 


which is 


Flat 
carefully 


Locks 
Mould 


and Durability. 


Made in three 
seven and eight columns. 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 


%7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


purpos€ was made to publishers in 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and in the 
American Press, last December, 
and was followed by a direct 
message to publishers last March.” 

The report from which this is 
an excerpt is of the annual con- 
vention held in Chicago in Octo- 
ber, 1920. Mr. Burr says more 


yet to come. 


Reformer-Editor Sells His 
Newspaper. 


of which recently was the target 
for a shower of foul-smelling eggs 
hurled by a gang of ruffians, has 
been sold. 


‘Purchase of the plant by J. C. 
Pruner, of Hornick, Ia., has been 


editor. Mr. Pruner, the new owner, 
now is editor and publisher of the 
Hornick Index. He announced 
that he intended to operate the two 
papers independently of each other. 


Sale of the paper by Editor 
Cooley climaxes the recent furor 
in the community which was caused 
by the attack on the editor and his 
wife following a vigorous campaign 
- waged by the paper against alleged 
lawlessness in the town. 

Editor Cooley and his wife im- 
mediately will leave Sloan, they 
having declared publicly in a re- 
cent issue of the paper that “life 
and property no longer are safe in 
Sloan.” 


The departure of these two fol- 
lows the recent departure of Rev. 
and Mrs. Glenn R. Albro and their 
daughter. The minister, former pas- 
tor of the Sloan Christian church, 
joined with the editor in his at- 
tacks on conditions in Sloan and 
quit his pulpit with the statement 
that he had “wasted an entire year 
in Sloan.” The minister said that 
good people of Sloan had refused 
to become aroused over conditions 
and refused to follow any of the 
programs of civic and spiritual bet- 
terment which he had outlined. 
Rev. Mr. Albro has accepted a 
charge at Fairmont, Minn, 


Hoe Quick-Lock Up Flat Casting Mould 


The throwing of a single Lever 
Casting 
de- 
signed and constructed for per- 
fect Balance as well as Quality 


sizes—five, 
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504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 
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drastic and revealing excerpts are 


The Sloan, Ia., Star, the editor 


announced by J. F. Cooley, former 


: [E> 
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7 Water Street, 
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New Press Organization Formed 
in Japan. 


Dissolution of Kokusal, Japan’s 
national news agency, and the for- 
mation of a new non-profit mutual 
news association similar to the As- 
sociated Press in America, was an- 
nounced following a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the empire’s largest 
vernacular newspapers at Tokio. 

The Japanese name of the new as- 
sociation is the Nippon Shimbun 
Rengo, which, in English is “The 
Associated Press of Japan.” Eight 
newspapers, having 75 per cent. of 
the total newspaper circulation of 
Japan, compose the charter mem- 
bership. They are the Asahi, Nichi- 
Nichi, Hochi, Jiji, Kokumin and 
Chugal Shogyo of Tokio, and the 
Asahi and Mainichi of Osaka. 

Yukichi Iwanago is managing 
director of the new organization. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
Most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING | 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Press 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 
MECHANICAL 


ea 
Equipment for Sale 


Ce 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck 
press for sale, 21%, cut-off, 12% or 
18 ems columns, eight column, 20- 
inch page. Can be seen running. 
Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 per 
hour. 14, 16, and 18 pages book 
form. Has three extra color foun- 
tains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in ex- 
eellent running condition. Reason 
for selling, have purchased larger 
press. $15,000.00 cash as it stands on 
the floor. Excellent buy for some pub- 
lisher. Sentinel Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, “Winston-Salem, N. (Ox 


ee 


Gos s—32-page, four deck, 
straightline, with full equip- 
ment and in _ fine condition, 
boxed, f.0.b. Racine, for deliv- 
ery in November next. Can be 
seen in daily operation in our 
plant. 8 col. 421% m—20-inch 
columns. Will make someone 
a fine outfit at a very reason- 
able figure. Cash or terms as 


desired, We are buying a larger 
press. Call Publishing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Hoe Newspaper Press, Stereo- 
type Equipment, Motor, first- 
class condition; also Monotype 
Caster Line and Type; also 
molds. Academy Press, 112 4th 
Avenue. 


— 


Plans for Press Congress. 


Dean Walter Williams Ole tue 
School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, President of the 
Press Congress of the World, an- 
nounced Press Congress appoint- 
ments, including vice-president of 
the Congress for Brazil: Oscar 
Rodriguez da Costa, Director of 
Journal do Commercio, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and Felix Pacheco, Brazilian 
Press Association, Rio de Janeiro ; 
vice-presidents of the Congress for 
Costa Rica: Rafael Huete, Diario de 
Costa Rica, San Jose, and Otilio 
Ulate, La Tribuna, San Jose; offi- 
cial reporter of the Congress: 
James Wright Brown, Jr., of Edi- 
tor and Publisher, New York City. 


Enters Daily Field. 


The Columbus, Miss., Commer- 
cial Dispatch, published semi-week- 
ly for 46 years, has changed to a 
daily. 


Bond Issue. 


The Chicago Evening American, 
Hearst paper, is issuing three mil- 
‘lion dollars in five-year 6% sinking 
fund gold notes. due April 1, 1931. 
These are unconditionally guaran- 
teed as to prompt payment of prin- 
cipal, interest and sinking fund by 
William Randolph Hearst. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 
Clipping Bureaus—lInstructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 
single column, 11 words to the line double co:umn. 

Send all Classified Advertisements to 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising 

A young man 33 with 15 years’ 
experience is open for a posi- 
tion with a good daily news- 
paper. Can furnish the finest 
of references as to necessary 
requirements in the knowledge 
of very efficient newspaper 
work. Can measure up to the 
expectations of the progressive 
daily looking for better results. 
Write A. A. Adams, Box 7761 
c/o The Fourth Bstate. 


i 


Cireulatin Manager, with proven 


record desires connection with 
small newspaper or magazine. 
This ad particularly directed 
to publishers who expect a 
summer slump. Address Box 
7767, c/o The Fourth Estate. 


_ eS 


Teachers Laud the Value of 
Advertising. 

“The newspaper and the bank 
are early arrivals in any commun- 
ity,’ remarks a Minneapolis ad- 
vertising man. “And their inter- 
ests are identical—the upbuilding 
of the community. The garage, 
school and church may be there 
a little before the newspaper, Dut 
not much.” 

He speaks especially of the ser- 
vice rendered to the community 
by newspaper advertising, which 
may be no less important than 
publishing the news. 

The Teachers College Bulletin 
of Kansas, commenting on that 
fact, adda: 

“Statistics show that more ad- 
vertising is done in the United 
States through newspapers and 
magazines than by direct mail ad- 
vertising in all its forms and by 
all other schemes combined. Elec- 
trical appliance companies, rail- 
roads, motion picture and auto- 
mobile concerns, as well as strong 
Gnancial institutions and banks, 
depend primarily on newspaper 
advertising. 

“Advertisers recognize and ap- 
preciate the wide distribution 
which their advertisements get in 
the newspaper. and universally 
recognize the fact that they are 
more liable to get their goods be- 
fore the buyer in that manner 
than by sending him a circular 
letter which he ordinarily tosses 
into the waste basket.” 


a 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Oe  — — — ——— 


Experienced 


Circulation Manager 

Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7768 c/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


Help Wanted—For 


the Classified Advertising Manager. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_————— 


Feature or Editorial 


eo 


writing, general or department 
editing, any kind of desk work 
or good salaried position, 
wanted by ex-newspaperman 
dissatisfied with syndicate-mag- 
azine free-lancing. Central States 
preferred. Photo, recommend- 
ations, references. Box 7764, 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Writer (editor-interviewer, 35, 
single) seeks new connection 
with live magazine or new-8 


paper under congenial manage- 
ment. Box 7765 c/o Fourth 
Estate. 

——— ee 


Newspaperman 
Formerly with United Press, 
contributor to Nea Service and 


many standard magazines, de- 
sires to quit free-lacing. In- 
terviewed Bryan, Harding, 


Darrow, Eliot, ete. Thoroughly 
at home in editorial department 
of newspaper or magazine. Box 
7766 c/o The Fourth Estate. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 


Managers 


Desirable openings for two 
experienced newspaper circula- 
tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast. to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Ernest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. ‘YS 


ADVERTISING 
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General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 


International Publications 


way, New York City. 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 
5 words to a line 


For Quick 
Results use 
THe FouRTH 
ESTATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


There is a publisher or busi- 
ness manager of a daily news- | 
paper published in city of one | 


hundred thousand, or more, 
population located somewhere 
in the United States, in need | 


of the services of a man who, 
by experience, is competent 
to revitalize his advertising | 
staff, to increase volume of ad- | 
vertising published and most | 
likely to revise advertising rates. 
The man behind this advertise- | 
ment has the ability to do all ! 
these things; he is now seeking | 
a permanent connection with 
newspaper in need of an adver- | 
ing manager of his capabilities. _ 
For further particulars, Ad- | 
dress, Room 219 Claridge Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


eee 


Do you want city or managing 

editor who hasn’t lost his pep, 

eneues experienced? 28 Box 
62. | 


oD 


Famous Arizona Humorist Say 
“30” to His Career. 

Dick Wick Hall of Salome, Ari 
humorist, died in a hospital at Li 
Angeles on Thursday after an il| 
ness of two weeks. } 

Hall had been newspaper ma 
miner and real. estate dealer _ 
Arizona twenty-six years. 

He became known national 
about three years ago with the pu 
lication of his humorous colum 
The Salome Sun had been start 
by him two years previously as. 
small mimeograph sheet to adverti 
a new Arizona highway. 
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APRIL OPPORTUNITIES 
_ Eee 


EVENING PAPER PENNSY| 


VANIA, exclusive _ field; adequ ! 
plant; earning 20% net on Dp!’ 
asked; initial payment $40,000. 


MORNING PAPER SOUTHWE!. 
new modern plant; exclusive fie; 
earning 15% net on price asked; » 
itial payment $75,000. | 

DESIRABLE WHEKLY PAPE: 
AND JOB PLANTS occupying ex¢: 
sive fields and earning handsome Cr 
jdends on prices asked. Ing 
Jersey: Pennsylvania ; Florida; Ne! 
Carolina and Illinois. J. B. HA! 
TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


a ES, 
CIRCULATION 


wd) EE Eee 


Promotion 
ipeene 


Circulation—When quick, additiona’ ! 
culation coverage becomes necessary; § 
member that our twenty years a 
one line of endeavor is your p 


against experimenting. Write or I 


Pacific Coast Circulation Service, : 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3 
More Circulation—Our “Opportu | 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Cire! 


tion Builder—Let Us Get More I 
culation For You Mr. 
Sherman & Eckert, 353 Northam) 
Street, Easton, Pa. 
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-|WE ARE EQUAL TO 
; YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper. 
To Sell a Newspaper. 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


| PALMER, DEWITT 
) & PALMER 


) For Thirty Years the 


Recognized Leaders in 
SALES — APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 

350 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 


New York World Offers Prizes 
in “Mutt” Show. 

New York City’s vast army of 
unpedigreed dogs will be led down 
| Fitth Avenue on May 8 by their 

masters in the city’s first Mutt 

parade. ' 
The New York World is donating 
a silver trophy and fifty medals for 

the prize-winning entries. 
_ These will be awarded with other 
| prizes at the Mutt Show, which will 
be held at the end of the line of 
march at Madison Square during 
the dog show. The chief judge at 
the Mutt Show will be Mayor 

James J. Walker, who has a warm 
' spot in his heart for real boys and 
real dogs. 


_ Firm of Kadel & Herbert Is 
) Dissolved. 
___By Mutual consent the firm of 
Kadel & Herbert, news feature 
_ photo service of New York, has 
been dissolved. 

Edward J. Herbert will continue 
_ business at the address of the firm, 
480 Lexington Avenue. ' 
_, George J. Kadel is forming an 
independent organization for the 
| purpose of engaging in the same 
"character of business as heretofore 
_at an address to be announced. 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 


ping Service that ACTUALLY 
Covers the West. Write for rates, 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
i 408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE 
= Se 


| *Newspaper for Sale 
IN THE GULF REGION 


Only paper in a city of 10,000, 
no other paper in county. An- 
nual gross business $70,000, 
net, $10,000 to $12,000.. $438,000 
equipment. Offered for $45,000, 
terms on part. Prop. 1331x. 


The - F. Henrichs A 4 
Litchfield, 1, pi 


SALE IN BANKRUPTCY 


ee 
“FOR SALE: HOE PRINTING PRESS, LINOTYPES, OUT. 
FIT AND PLANT OF A DAILY TABLOID NEWSPAPER. 


The trustee in bankruptcy of the New Warheit Corporation 
offers for sale, by sealed bids, all the property of the New 
Warheit Corporation consisting of the building 153 East 
Broadway, New York City, printing press, stereotyping ma- 
chines, eight Mergenthaler linotypes, monotypes, office fix- 
tures, outstanding accounts, good will and subscription 
lists. Sealed bids, accompanied by check or cash for at 
least ten per cent. of the amount of the bid can be submitted 
to the undersigned trustee before April 20, 1926. Informa- 
tion as to the property and liens can be obtained from the 
undersigned trustee or attorney for trustee. 


JACOB DE HAAS, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
New Warheit Corporation, 

922 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
ABRAHAM H. SANASOHN, 


Attorney for Trustee, 
245 Broadway, 
New York City.” 


E. Harold Spender, Noted London 
Journalist, Is Dead. 


E. Harold Spender, English jour- 
nalist, who is well known as an au- 
thor and lecturer, died recently 
at a nursing home in London after 
an operation. 


Mr. Spender, who was born in 
1864, was the son of the late Dr. 
and Mrs. J. K. Spender. He was 
on the staff of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, the Westminster Gazette and 
the Manchester Guardian at various 
times. 


During the war he gave himself 
up to war saving propaganda, vol- 
unteering and other war activities. 

He was the author of various 
books on well-known Englishmen, 


including biographies of Gen. Botha 
and Lloyd George. 


GARVIN 
EDITOR. 


(Continced from Page 11) 


and in Germany in particular. 


international relations to advance 
the conviction that the world was 
steadily moving on toward a 
world war in which the existence 
of England would be at stake and 
many of the “Calchas” articles, 
viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, later seemed uncanny in 
their clarity of vision. 

An uncommon interest in and 
familiary with American 
and economic conditions is an- 
other of the outstanding charac- 
‘teristics of the output of Mr. Gar- 
vin’s pen. His acquaintance with 
many distinguished American 
visitors to England and his special 
study of American political af- 
fairs have found frequent reflec- 
tion in the editorial columns of 
the “Observer,” both before and 
since the World War. 


Auto Supplement. 


The Chatham, Ont., Daily News 
last Saturday printed an “automo- 


bile” supplement to its regular edi- 
tion. 


 T|/,: sc.oure Its Henry’ 
Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
press clipping bureau. Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. N. Y. 
Telephone CHElsea 8860 


GSS’ 


IS NEW 


was recognized as an authority on 
conditions in Europe in general 
He 
was one of the first students of 


social 


108 Fulton Street 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization Specializing sole- 
ly in newspaper building design 
manufacturing and 
problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street 


, 


Production 


New York 
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While the “Observer” editorials 
on political subjects have perhaps 
attracted the most widespread at- 
tention and been most frequently 
quoted in newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the world, the 
other features inaugurated by Mr. 


Garvin have not suffered. His 
Own interest in literature, upon 
which subject he was also a pro- 
lific contributor to the » Ports 


nightly Review” over a period of 
seventeen years, has resulted in 
an authoritative treatment of that 
and kindred subjects. For the 
staff of the “Observer” such men 
as St. John Ervine, author of 
“John Ferguson” and other plays, 
and A. H, Fox-Strangeways have 
been secured by Mr. Garvin to 
write on the drama and music, 
respectively, while special corre- 
spondents in the chief European 
capitals supply the paper with 
news of foreign events. 

This catholicity of taste on the 
part of Mr. Garvin combined with 
his own cultural and literary at- 
tainments promise well for a con- 
tinuation of the high editorial 
standards for which the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has become 
known. The new editor will dj- 
rect the preparation of additional 
volumes of the Britannica, as well 
as supervise the revision continu- 
ally being made in material con- 
tained in those already published. 


Bixby Assistant Publisher. 

Colonel C. B. Blethen, publisher 
ef the Seattle, Wash., Times, an- 
mounces the appointment of Mr. A. 
G. Bixby as assistant publisher. 
Mr. Bixby for some time has been 
national advertising manager of the 
Times. 


A EE rd el le 
OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
aad ADVERTISING AGENTS 


‘HE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance .aformation constantly sent to 
subscribers. . 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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e The e 
Indianapolis 


One copy circulated daily 


for each 4.3 persons in In- 
dianapolis Match this in- 


tensive coverage if you can! 


—_— 


'THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 
Represented by PAUL BLOCK, 
Inc. 
Chicago, 
Detroit 


New York, Boston, 


ae 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“puUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


me 


Nebraska Editors Hold a Big 
Meeting. 
The directors of the Nebraska 


State Press Association recently 
concluded a meeting at Grand Isl- 
and. 


There were present at this meet- 
ing President Art Brown of Friend, 
Vice President H. D. Leggett of 
Ord, Secretary Ole Buck of Har- 
vard, Treasurer O. Edgecomb 
of Geneva, Directors J. G. Alden 
of York, C. R. Kuhle of Leigh, E. 
W. Huse of Wayne, W. W. Malt- 
man of Hastings and E. R. Purcell 
of Broken Bow. 

Among the more important things 
taken up was the publication of 
Nebraska laws at the close of each 
legislative session. For many years 
the attoyieys and courts as well as 
the public have been handicapped 
by reason of the fact that many 
months elapse before the session 
laws were printed. This has caused 
very great inconvenience. 


New Representation 
The Knoxville, Tenn., Journal, 
North and West, to Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman. 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 
BEING PLACED BY 


THE AGENCIES. 


JOHN F. HUNT ADV. AGENCY, 
28 S. Miaimst.; Mechanicsburg, O.— 
Placing newspaper orders for Sorbol Co., 
Mechanicsburg, O. 

JOHN W. BLAKE, Proctor Bldg., 
Yonkers—Account of Spear & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


MOSER & COTINS, 10_ Hopper, 
Utica, Name yee— sine Newly York and 
metropolitan newspapers for ¢nesiGs, G: 


Meaker Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


ANFENGER ADV. AGENCY, 911 
Locust St., St. Louis—Account of Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


JOHN H. DUNHAM CO., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago—Reported will make up 
list of newspapers for Radiator Cover 
Co., and Armour Soap Works, Chicago. 


RUTHRAUFF_& RYAN, 225 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Using selected 
newspapers for Paris Toilet Co., Paris, 
Tenn. 


WHITE ADV. AGENCY, 136 Divi- 
sion Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan newspapers to be 
used in campaign for the Tunis Johnson 
Cigar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALBERT FRANK & CO., 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago—Account of the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, one of the best known hotels 
in America. 


HATHAWAY ADV. SERVICE, Fer- 
guson Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
Will use selected list of newspapers for 
the Pikes Peak Ocean Highway Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo. Will also use pa- 
pers in middle west for Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. 


CHARLES GC) GREEN ADV. 
AGENCY, Estey Bldg., Phila.—Using 
newspapers for the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land Terminal Ware House Co., of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


CECIL, BARRETO & CECIL, 12th 
and Bank Sts., Richmond—Using news- 
paper in selected sections for Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


FRANK SEAMAN, Inc., 470 4th Ave., 
N. Y.—Account of the United Hotels Co. 
of America, New York. 


H. & J. STEVENS CO., 405 Murray, 
Bldg.—Using newspaper schedules for 
Sipe Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 


COLLINS-KIRK, Inc., 705 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago—Using newspapers in 
selected sections for O-Cedar Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

CENTURY PEN CO., _Whitewater, 
Wis.—-Starting campaign in Illinois news- 
paper. 

FRIZZELL ADV. AGENCY, Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul—Using newspaper 
for Wilhelm Oil Co., St. Paul. 


MORSE INTERNATIONAL AGEN- 
CY, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y.—Sending 
orders to some newspapers for B. F. 
Allen Co., New York. 


GEORGE BATTEN CO., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.—Colgate & Co. announce 
that, effective January 1, 1927, the ad- 
vertising of Colgate products will be di- 
rected by George Batten Company, New 
York City. This company is already di- 
recting the advertising of Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream, but will, hereafter, also 
prepare and place the advertising of Col- 
gate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, FAB, Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap and the other Colgate 
lines so well known. 


ESTEE REEEEnan 


Kind Words. 


Congratulations on your 
convention number. It is a 
very good piece of work all 
the way through and I found 
the contents most interesting. 


PORTER CARUTHERS, 


Assistant Business Manager, 
New York Herald Tribune 
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NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


Stanley Hinman, formerly with 
the advertising department of the 


LOS ANGELES 


Galesburg, Ill, Evening a i California | 
now on the advertising staff ot the Gained .5,0lsanbait a 

blican-Gazette. te. ae) | 
Galesburg Republican-Gaze averse Cizculatioe | 


Paul H. Hartley, formerly with Sworn Government State- 


N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadelphia, ment, Six Months End- 
for three years, and latterly with ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 
the Eugene McGuckin Co. of Phila- 298 Daily. Six Months : 
delphia, has been appointed on the renee March 31, 1926, | 
staff of George Batten Company, 182,313 Daily. | 
Inc. Ee Increase In Daily Average ]} 


Circulation 5,015 
Ir Covers THE FIELD 


“Thousands of dollars that are 


A ; COMPLETELY 

spent annually in unintelligent ad- Co 

vertising mean not only a loss to Representatives : 

the buyer of advertising space, but H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., 
7 New York 


to the seller of it,” declared Frank 
B. Appleby, editor of the La 
Grande, Ore., Evening Observer, be- 
fore the Advertising Club of Port- 
land. “Ifa business profits through 
teh service of a newspaper, ifs is 
only natural that the newspaper will 
profit. Bigger advertising budgets 
are certain to result.” 


G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower 
Bldg.; 6 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Herast 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead In 
Circulation 
o MIAMI 


Publisher's Governmer 
sworn circulation stat 
ments for six month 
period ending Septen 
ber 30th shows TI 
Miami Herald leadir 
the second paper kt 
90%. 


Twelve Thousand Use Journal 
Rooms in 1925. 


The Milwaukee Journal has 
opened’ to the public a new meet- 
ing room with a capacity ori 75 
persons. The Journal now has 
four meeting rooms in its new 
building which are open to the 
public for civic and community 
gatherings, without charge, in ad- 
dition to a number of conference 
rooms which are used for over- 
flow meetings. These rooms, 
which range in seating capacity 
from 12 to 300 persons, are as- 
signed through the Public Service 
Bureau. 


During 1925, 152 distinct 
groups, totaling approximately 
12,000 persons, held meetings in 
the building. Although a con- 
siderable number of these groups 
meet regularly, each group was 
counted but once. Among the 
groups are the Zionists Organiza- 
tion: American Legion; Kiwanis 
Club; John Muir League; Inter- 
national Trades Composition As- 
sociation; Democratic Women’s 
League; National Association of 
Cost Accountants; Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers; Wisconsin 
Press Association; Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Good Will 
Industries; Interim Tax Commit- 
tee of Wisconsin Legislature, pub- 
lic hearing; Interscholastic Press 


“a 
T 


~foMiami Heral 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


| 
: } 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. | 


Joins Lancaster Paper. 


J. H. Kuntz, formerly circulati 
manager of the Altoona, Pa., Tr) 
une, effective today, is circulati. 
manager of the Lancaster, Pa, ] 
telligencer and News Journal. 


Association: American War If you would 
Mothers; Wisconsin Vocational 
Guidance Association; Wisconsin buy 
State Football Association. | 
Commercial and retail groups; 
women’s organizations; ministers; PR EK STI G E 
radio science and photographic | 
clubs; landscape gardeners; op- ° | 
tometrists; cosmeticians; automo- advertise 
bile dealers: boy and girl scouts; ; 
campfire girls; organizations de- in 


voted to sports; fraternal organi- 
zations; teachers and church par- 
ties—these are but a few of the 
many activities represented by or- 
vanizations meeting in the build- 
ing. 
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BOSTON 
POST 


Gross Circulation Averages 


‘DAILY POST 420,918 
SUNDAY POST 387,284 


cayenne 


-KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


THE TRIBUNE 


jin Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 
| : 
Representatives 

G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago, Detroit, Louis, 


Los Angeles 


| PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
Boston 


St. 


TOPEK A The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
DAILY lished in Topeka. 
| It covers the en- 
CAP ITAL tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
lO-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


e:_jeF FRR. 
Advertising Column Inaugurated 
~ by the N. Y, Evening Post. 


The New York Evening Post re- 
ently imaugurated an advertising 
olumn in which it will hereafter 
‘tint daily items of interest to the 
dvertising world. 
| Dis is a unique department 
mong daily newspapers. Paul W. 
rarrett, financial editor, has written 
fee Fourru Estate offering his 

operation in the dissemination of 
dvertising news, 
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agency is 
vertiser. 


A. Ava 


actions of the A. A. A. A 
not the actions of their clients 
and so cannot be used as evidence 
against them. 
case, however, and certainly in 


were overruled. 
necessarily were the same in both | 


Commission of the A. A. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy admitted was 
prepared by Stanley Resor, Presi- 


he was his Chairman. 


in to show the agent relationship 
exists between the agency and the 


have been written 


THE Fourty Estate 


SECOND DAY OF 
HEARING 


(Continued from Page 3) 
other publication into which ad- 


nts are inserted, 


At yesterday’s session Mr. Burr 
Produced a carbon copy purport- 
ing to be of a letter 


the agreement of 


menandetie As N. 2, A. 


Mr. Plante reported this morning 
that no evidence of the receipt 
of the letter by Mr. Palmer had 
objection 
therefore the letter was not otfered 
either for evidence or as an ex- 


nds On | his 


picking up the threads 


left dahgling yesterday Mr. Burr 
renewed his eftort to have excerpt : 


ous reports of the A. A. 


A. A. put in as evidence, with 
O'Shaughnessy, 
tive Secretary ot the A. A. A. AS 
the witness stand. 


Eexecu- 


He said 
tained matter which will 


be referred to later in proceed- 


ey might show the con- 


nection of respondents with the 
? 


? 
. 


the side of the table 
by counsel for the pub- 
d the agencies spat fire. 


The: A@iienE A. and the S, N. 
P. A. are segregating themselves 


as possible from the A. 
their objections being 
almost every instance, 
claim that the various 

. were 


In almost every 


portant instance, they 


Their objections 


and verbiage, so that 


before long they requested and re- 
ceived permission to refrain from 


the words of their ob- 


jections, simply saying that they 
were the same as previously stated. 
. A pamphiet-ofithe A) Ay A A.; 
entitled “What Agency Service Is,” 


by the Agency Service 
LNG! TiN 


Walter Thompson, when 
It was put 


Mr. Plante contended 


that it is impossible to prove such 
a relationship by any declaration 
of the agent. Mr. Burr argued that 


of this pamphlet would 
“unless the 
the agent of the ad- 
They described in here 


written by 
late Collin Armstrong when 
he was Chairman of the News- 
paper Committee of the A. A. A. Ns 
addressed to L. B. Palmer, Secre- 
lary On themaAuiN, Po A. 
duction was postponed until to- 
Mr. 
Plante that the files of the A. N. 
P. A. would be searched for the 
original or for any answer that 
ight have been sent to it, 
was an attempt to show a direct 
_connection in matters condemned 
by the Commission, between the 


Its intro- 


‘Lhis 


what they do for the advertiser.’ 


tionship is established by contract 


and verbal conversation, 
he would offer contracts later. 


offered to cut rates. 


letters from most. of the 


APA 


with the practice. 


By getting Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
tc relate his entire business record 
Mr. Burr laid a foundation upon 
to 


which, obviously, he intends 
erect a super-structure which 


will 
show that the A. A. i 


A. 


before it, namely, New York 
Asociation of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Philadelphia Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Boston (or 
New England) Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Affiliated Association of 
Advertising Agencies, none of 
wiich is now in existence. 

At one pomt in the session, Mr. 
Burr declared that he was not 
“after the agencies, except wnere 
they were breaking the law.” 

There was calm during all the 
afternoon session because Mr. 
Burr ceased his introduction of 
documents and confined himself 
to examination of the witness— 
James O’Shaughnessy,. 


Mr. Burr endeavored to prove 
by Mr. O’Shaughnessy that the 
“white space” which it is common- 
ly said newspapers sell to ad- 
vertisers was a commodity; one 
of the contentions of the Com- 
mission. Mr. O’Shaughnessy con- 
tended that though the white space 
was in a very large measure for 
the use of the advertiser, in the 
end, the newspapers sold a ser- 
vice and not anything tangible. 

Mr. Burr sought to make Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy agree that some 
people bought newspapers because 
of the advertising they contain. 

“T’ve seen that stated,” was the 
reply “and should like to believe 
it; but I’ve never seen it proved.” 

Replying to questions calcu- 
lated to prove that advertising 
agencies serve their clientis, or 
customers, rather than newspapers. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy said that the 
agency first finds a possible ad- 
vertiser, surveys his commodity 
and his field of selling and advises 
him whether or not he can adver- 
tise sucessfully and_ profitably. 

“It is an exhaustive work and 
has many angles,” said Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. The agent is then 
employed to make a plan of ad- 
vertising. There is special pay- 
ment by ‘the prospective customer 
for the preliminary investigation 
and the plan. If the prospect 
become a customer the campaign 
is layed out and space reserved 
in newspapers by the agency in 
behalf of the advertiser.” 


Mr. Plante countered that the rela- 


Mr. Webb replied that the con- 
tract does not always show what 
the relationship is because a very 
considerable part of negogiations 
are caried on by correspondence 
He said 


Mr. Burr won his attempt to 
introduce certain letters and copies 
of letters purporting to show that 
the Kelly Advertising Agency had 
There were 
New 
York papers in this bunch, replies 
to a query sent to them from the 

: Every one of them 
repudiated any implied connection 


is 
practically a combination of the 
similar organizations which went 
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have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


SE fae 


The only Journal outside of th: 
United States published in the in 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekl; 
NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $. 
Specimen Copy Sent Fre. 


(4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londons 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT'S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulatio: 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New Yorx Detroit CHIcaco 


ese 

Mr. Burr carried Mr. O’Shaugh- 
hessy through every act and func- 
tion of the advertising agency in 
serving a client, including prepa- 
r2tion of copy, art work, engray- 
ing, procfs of advertisements, 
checking and billing. He was 
fairly successful in showing that 
in all the transactions the agency 
does not move without the knowl. 
edge and consent of the advertiser. 
He drew out the admission that 
the advertiser pays the agency nd 
the agency pays the newspaper 
sometimes deducting its commis- 
sion and sometimes remitting the 
gross amount and waiting for the 
paper to _return the commission. 

The hearing was adjoined until 
ten o’clock A. M. Monday, May 
3rd. 


Joins Burlingame Company 

Major Cris M. Burlingame, for- 
merly with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, and previously edu- 
cational director and vocational 
training expert in the United 
States army, has joined the Burl- 
ingame Company, advertising, 
Chicago. Major Burlingame, a 
West Point graduate, is a civil 
and mechanical engineer, and an 
expert marketing psychologist. 
He will head the technical con- 
sulting staff of the Burlingame 
Company. 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 


STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 6l1c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 060,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
sity of ideal homes and 


PA. if 
labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 


a 


LARGE OFFER FOR 
PAPER. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
were being taken to raise the funds, 
a meeting of stockholders would be 
called. This cannot be done in less 
than thirty days. The stockholders 
will then elect a Board of Direc- 
tors, and the new board will have to 
decide what course to pursue. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was optimistic. 
He admitted the $300,000 would be 
‘nsuffacient to run the corporation, 
but explained it would be additional 
to the gross revenue of $200,000 
monthly which he said the news- 
papers were earning. 

He said sixteen months ago the 
newspapers were losing about $80,- 
000 a month. This loss had been 
reduced to $25,000 a month, and 
would be further reduced, he said. 

Indications of differences between 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. and his 


family, which perhaps lie deeper. 


than mere business ideas, appeared 
when it was learned that Morton 
Littleton, a brother of Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has resigned 
from the Board of Directors of 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., sev- 
eral months ago. 

The remaining directors are: 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Presi- 
dent; D. W. Churchill of Los An- 
geles, Vice President; H. B. Gran- 
lee of Los Angeles, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Miss R. L. Stahl of Los 
Angeles, Executive Secretary; John 
W. Brodix, Edwin Poe, Robert 
Fiedler, No. 4 West 43rd Street, 
New York; William S. Siemon, No. 
49 Wall Street, and Ray Baker, for- 
mer Director of the Mint, who mar- 
ried the former Mrs. Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt. 


Lyon Agency Moves. 

The Lyon Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of New York, has moved its 
offices from the Times building to 
270 Madison Avenue, corner 59th 
Street. 
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VANDERBILT _ IS 
SEEKING FUNDS. 


(Continued from Third Page) 


Miami Illustrated Daily Tab, and 
two magazines, the Vanderbilt 
Weekly and the Vanderbilt Farmer. 


VALUED AT $5,000,000. 


He estimated plant valuation at 
$2,000,000 and total valuation at 
$5,000,000. 

He said his initial investment in 
September, 1923, was $115,000 of his 
own money. Subsequently $3,500,- 
000 stock was sold to 5,000 subscrib- 
ers, The Vanderbilt family, accord- 
ing to his statements, have ad- 
vanced, on demand notes to the 
corporation, $1,080,000 during the 
three years. 

Young Mr. Vanderbilt, slender 
and smiling, said the purpose of his 
statement was merely to reassure 
stockholders who are “scattered all 
over the lot” that the newspaper 
properties will be nourished back 
to prosperity again if he has to sink 
his last dollar. 


Raps BusIness OFFICES. 


He insisted it was misjudgment 
in the business offices alone that was 
to blame and that the newspapers 
had gross earnings last year of $2,- 
165,000. He said the corporation 
had 8,000 persons on the payroll 

He has retained as advisers, in 
his present financial straits, Dudley 
Field Malone and Clarence Darrow. 

Mr. Malone issued the statement 
for Mr. Vanderbilt: 

“My client, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., three years ago became Presi- 
dent of the Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Inc., with three widely read news- 
papers in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Miami, Fla. 

“At that time, when he was twen- 
ty-five years of age, Mr. Vander- 
bilt conceived the scheme of a chain 
of tabloid newspapers, expressing 
through their editorials a youthful 
outlook on the country’s problems. 


CircuLATION Bic. 


“The newspapers met with great 
success, the one in Los Angeles 
having two years ago achieved a 
larger circulation than any news- 
paper west of Chicago. 

“But Mr. Vanderbilt, himself in- 
experienced on the business side, 
placed responsibility in the hands 
of trusted men, who mismanaged 
the corporation’s affairs and pro- 
duced the need of heavy financing 
to run the newspapers and protect 
the holdings of the stockholders. 

“Over $1,000,000 belonging to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s family has been paid 
into the corporation to meet oper- 
ating costs. This sum belongs to 
the Vanderbilt family, but also po- 
tentially to Mr. Vanderbilt himself 
by the right of inheritance, since he 
is the only son. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt's family, how- 
ever, have recently assumed the 
right to cease further financial aid 
to his newspapers, an assumption 
of right with which Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., is at variance. For Mr. 
Vanderbilt has in addition to his 
right of inheritance from his par- 
ents, a fixed patrimony of $1,500,- 
000, which he stands ready to 


pledge, if necessary, to save the en- 
terprises. 
CoRPORATION REORGANIZED. 

“The corporation has been com- 
pletely reorganized in the last year 
and a half, the number of stock- 
holders has been reduced to 5,000, 
and the experts placed in charge of 
the reorganization report that with 
$300,000 the three newspapers can i 
six months be put on a paying basis 
with flowing profits and vastly in- 
creased circulation. 

“Clarence Darrow and I, repre- 
senting Mr. Vanderbilt, have been 
carefully studying all the circum- 
stances of this situation and we feel 
it would be little short of tragic 
not to be able to meet this financial 
exigency. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt, with splendid 
ideals and courage, has not been 
happy merely to live off the income 
of a vast family fortune, but has 
gone out to help create something 
splendid and progressive in the field 
of journalism. A young man of 
wealth who turns from a parasitic 
life to make a contribution to sound 
public opinion and citizenship should 
receive generous approval. 

RecetveD No Prorits. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt has received no 
profits from his newspapers and 
even his salary has for many 
months past been used to meet cor- 
poration obligations and expenses. 
At serious cost to his health he has 
made and will make every effort 
to preserve his newspaper chain and 
save his stockholders’ investment. 
No more gallant effort has ever 
come within my professional experi- 
ence. 

“This unusual announcement of 
the above emergency has seemed 
necessary because of the unexpected 
urgency of the situation.” 

Mr. Malone’s statement that Mr. 
Vanderbilt, Jr.. was “at variance” 
with his family’s “assumption of the 
right to cease financial aid” was 
construed in some quarters as fore- 
shadowing a lawsuit between the 
publisher and his family, but Mr. 
Malone declined to deny or affirm 
this, saying he did not wish to com- 
ment upon any implications which 
might flow naturally from his state- 
ment. 

Bic Losses IN CIRCULATION. 

Circulation figures, cited by Mr. 
Vanderbilt, after the issuance of 
Mr. Malone’s statement to a group 
of twenty newspaper men gathered 
at Mayfair House, showed heavy 
losses. 

The young publisher said the Los 
Angeles News was his first venture, 
a One Ceat Paper. Its peak circu- 
lation was 214,000, he asserted, add- 
ing proudly that that “beat Hearst.” 
The price is now 2 cents and the 
circulation 95,000. He said the San 
Francisco Herald had fallen off 
from 135,000 to 83,000, and the Mi- 
ami Tab, a 5 cent paper, from 35,- 
000 to 20,000. 

Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
young publisher’s father, could not 
be reached in New York. 

His mother, reached at Hot 
Springs, Va., by long distance tele- 
phone, said: “We do not wish to 
speak about the matter.” 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., was 
married to Miss Rachel Littleton of 
New York in 1920. — 
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When Clarence Darrow was asked 
for a statement on his connection 
with the Vanderbilt matter he said: 

“T have been consulted by Mr 
Vanderbilt in a matter concerning 
some of his financial affairs. I have 
seen him only once and I am im 
clined to think his affairs will be 
straightened out without much diff 
culty.” 


A Novel Want Ad. 
The New York Times recentl 
ran a very novel classified advertise | 
ment. An organization seekin; 
salesmen advertised a Smoker a 
Keen’s Chop House at which it) 
proposition would be explainec 
Certainly a unique way in which t. 
accomplish the difficult feat of gel 
ting salesmen! 
DN itl 
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A Superior 
Circulation 


The New York Sun represents and reflects the thought of the better 
people of the world’s greatest city. 
onsive, representative citizens of New 


home circulation than any other New 
Is to and is appreciated 


Among the intelligent, resp 
York, The Sun has a larger 
York weekday newspaper—because it appea 


by the whole family. 
The Sun’s net paid daily average circulation for the six months’ 


period ending March 31, 1926, was 259,351. This represents an 
increase of 11,981 over the corresponding six months of 1925. 


More and more people are reading The Sun because they find it a 
newspaper of distinct and superior individuality, containing all the 
important news of the day, presented in a_ lively and interesting 


manner but without sensationalism. 


The Sun’s editorial page is a strong influence in local, national and 


international affairs. 


The Sun does not seek circulation through prizes, contests Or forced 


features of any kind. Its growth in circulation is a natural, steady, 
sound increase, won purely on the merits of the paper itself. 
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Buick automobiles are advertised: repularly by 


their manufacturers in The Christian Science Monitor. 


In addition, there have appeared in the Monitor 
during the past year, 266 advertisements featuring or 
mentioning Buick cars, these advertisements having 
been placed and paid for by dealers in many different 
cities, from Hollywood, Calif, to Dublin, Ireland. 


The fact that the Monitor has a world-wide 
coverage of retail as well as national advertisements 
obviously has its advantages for the manufacturers of 


widely distributed goods. 


TEE 
CRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR | 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING. 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, London, 
| | Paris, Florence. 
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Seattle Audits— 


Alwaysshow the domination of The Times. This newspaper 
concentrates upon the City of Seattle and the Seattle Trad- 
ing Zone. Two other Seattle papers have larger total circu- 
lation, but The Times leads in the City and its own trading 
territory. Here is an interesting story of growth: 


SEATTLE TIMES CIRCULATION 


EVENING SUNDAY EVENING SUNDAY 
4th Quarter 1921........-----> 56,555 83,478 2nd Quarter 1924.......--..-- 66,996 92,971 
TS > LOZ2 hae pres oF aE 56,939 85,281 3rd i 1924.0. eee 69,221 96,798 
2nd -: L022 ete as erosions 57,126 83,856 4th a 1924. 5:,. +. sens 70,101 102,793 
3rd Sen O72 3 tees. emer 56,695 83,572 1st 61925... .. : aoe 70,178 104,345 
4th i O22 ee see cee 57,151 85,935 2nd = 1925...) So 70,762 103,157 
1st . 1923 cee -noie. « oaaee 58,650 90,083 3rd ¥ 1925... ...) Saeeeeee 70,863 102,545 
2nd SUT N31 923 ents os, Me 58,084 88,702 4th  41925.2... 74,223 102,951 
3rd ‘UR LAOZS fae Bakar oa 58,705 87,501 Ist ‘= (3926... . 2a 79,019* 104,299* 
4th atm yA toes ais ae ios 61,665 87,232 March, 1926.7... <..--~.-3eameree 80,094* 104,677* 
1st Me VO24 52, ; os Se po kernee: 66,010 90,163 April, 1926... 2.5.2. +» jemi 83,767* 103,234* 


* Publisher’s claim. 


De LISSER’S LINEAGE FIGURES— 


Show that The Times domination in advertising is never 
questioned. Here is the summary for 1925: 


TIMES AND FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926: 
Evening Daily Sunday Total TIMES 

Local Display............--.-+ 6,234,071 2,256,629 8,490,700* ; Evening Daily Sunday Total 
National Display.............. 2,065,267 866,895 2,932,162* Tocal) Display.cc--c--—- 1,536,559 547,412  2,083,971* 
Glassified wcnteaee reece 2,338,672 1,629,746 3,968,418* National Displayeeecee 558,938 267,025 825,963* 
a Glassified meat ere ere -- 535,873 429,587 965,460* 
Totals tec ceecces 10,638,010 4,753,270 15,391,280* EEE 
THIRD AROS EWES) shecemcnsocnerpoconbsedoD 2,631,370 1,244,024 3,875,394* 
SECOND PAPER PAPER THIRD 
Morning Evening SECOND PAPER PAPER 
Daily Sunday Total Daily Morning Evening 
Local Display.......... 2,824,931 1,620,801 4,445,732 4,642,423 . Daily Sunday Total Daily 
National Display....1,466,464 845,906 2,312,370 1,495,647 Local Display.......... 746,812 396,429 1,143,241 958,548 
Classified eects 1,178,148 618,499 1,796,647 930,757 National Display.... 368,522 284,967 653,489 408,153 
id ee Classified) fae. :--- 310,335 174,153 484,488 258,879 
Totals meee 5,469,543 3,085,206 8,554,749 7,068,827 reel aces 355549 2,281,218 1,625,580 

: 5 OVALS Milscasstinscessse ) ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ > 
461,655 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in 117,028 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in 

Second Paper’s total. Second Paper’s totals. 


' 
* Indicates Lead. * Indicates Lead. | 
| 


There is practically as much advertising in The Seattle 
Times as there is inthe pages ofallits competitors combined. 


Eastern Representative : 

THE §S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative : 

R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Columbus, Ga., Enquirer Sun Wins Prize for Most 
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Sales Promotion Stimulates Rapid 

Medium. Pubished every Saturday. Subscription Price $4 per year. The Fourth Estate Publishing Co., Publishers, T 
1819 Broadway, Columbus Circle, 12th Floor, Suite 1220, New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter wh inke 
March 29, 1894 at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PULITZER 1925 AWARDS|AGENCY HEARING IS 


ARE MADE PUBLIC ADJOURNED FRIDAY 


Voluminous Testimony Presented At New 
York Meetings Which Concluded Yes- 
terday— Many Witnesses Examined 


Disinterested and Meritorious Public Service 
—Other Journalism Prizes. 


The Pulitzer prizes in journalism and letters for 1925, as established 
in the will of Joseph Pulitzer, former publisher of the World, were an- 
nounced Monday at Columbia University. 

Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith” won the $1,000 prize “for the American 
novel published during the year which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life and the highest standard of American man- 


By WALTER SAMMIS. 

Continuing from last week, the Federal Trade Commission held meet- 
ings every day of this week on the charge that agency and certain named 
publishers’ associations have conspired in restraint of trade, the meet- 
ings being held at 45 Broadway, New York. Specifically, the charge 


ners and manhood.” 

The drama, “Craig’s Wife,” by 
George Kelly, won the $1,000 prize 
“for the original American play per- 
formed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners.” 

The sixth volume of the “History 
of the United States,” by Edward 
Channing, won the $2,000 prize “for 
ime best book of the year upon the 
history of the United States.” 

_ Harvey Cushing’s “The Life of 
Sir William Osler,” won the $1,000 


prize “for the best American biog- 


raphy teaching patriotic and unself- 
ish services to the people, illustrated 
by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln.” 

The late Amy Lowell’s “What’s 
O’Clock” won the $1,000 prize “for 
the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American 
author.” 


PRIZES IN JOURNALISM. 
' Prizes in journalism were awarded 
as follows: 
- “For the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered 
by an American newspaper during 
the year, a gold medal costing $500, 


(Continued on 22nd Page) 


Miller Grateful. 


Editor, Tue Fourtu Estate: 

How to express my thanks 
and appreciation to the Pu- 
litzer prize award committee 
is beyond me. I’m sincerely 
grateful for their courtesy 
and consideration of me. I 
was lucky enough to get the 
Sand Cave assignment but to 
the executive and editorial 
staffs of the Courier-Journal 
much credit is due for their 
loyal support. Every move | 
made seemed anticipated by 
them and was aided enthusi- 
astically. To the Pulitzer 
prize award committee I can 
only say again that I’m sin- 
cerely grateful. 

Wittiam Burke MILer. 

oe 


Better Business Bureau of New 
York Re-Elects Officers. 


Substantial progress in the move- 
ment for Truth-in-Advertising in 
New York, led by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, was reported at the 
annual meeting of the bureau in the 
New York Chamber of Commerce 
building Tuesday. Activity of the 
new merchandise section was the 
principal topic. All officers and di- 
rectors, headed by Bayard Dominick 
of Dominick & Dominick, brokers, 
115 Broadway, were re-elected, and 
H. J. Kenner, reappointed general 
manager. In addition, two addition- 
al directors, Samuel W. Reyburn, 
president of Lord & Taylor, and 
Clarkson Cowl of James A. Hearn 
& Son, were elected. 

Mr. Kenner showed that the num: 
ber of inaccurate advertising state- 
ments reported in New York City 
newspapers decreased nearly 10 per 
cent. in the first year of the work of 
the merchandise section. “Over 
2000 such inaccuracies were cor- 
rected at the sources in the first 
twelve months,” he said. 

About 7500 inquiries were an- 
swered by the Investors’ Section 
during the year, Mr. Kenner pointed 
out. Under Charles H. Clarahan, 
postal inspector in this district, and 
Emory Buckner, United States At- 
torney, he added, “fraud actions 
alone have led to aggregate prison 
sentences of 273 years for eighty- 
one individuals. 

“The fruitful work of Attorney 
General Ottinger and his staff un- 
der the Martin act is reflected jn 


is that these organizations conspired to prevent national advertisers 
from newspaper publishers card rates less the commission allowed to 
agencies, and to force them to employ advertising agencies to place 


Newspaper Women of New York 
Elect Officers. 

At the annual meeting of the 
New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club, held at the club rooms, 47 
West 44th Street, Wednesday 
evening, the following officers 
were elected to serve 1926-1927: 
President, Theodora Bean, T-Bean 
Newspaper Syndicate; first vice- 
president, Emma Bugbee; Herald 
Tribune; second vice-president, 
Josephine Robb Ober, World; 
third vice-president, Helen Row- 
land, King Features Syndicate; 
treasurer, Martha Coman, Scars- 
dale Inquirer; assistant treasurer, 
Charlotte McLevedge, New York 
office, Lhe Chicago Daily News; 


corresponding secretary, Mabelle 
Burbridge, American; | assistant 
corresponding secretary, Alice 


Porter, American; recording sec- 
retary, Dorothy Herzog, Mirror; 
assistant recording secretary, Flor- 
ence Smith Vincent, Evening Tele- 
gram; chairman of membership 
committee, Deborah Corle, Herald 
Tribune; chairman of house com- 
mittee, Elsie McCormack, World. 

Louella O. Parsons, American, 
retiring president, is chairman of 
the advisory council, which is com- 
posed of past presidents of the 
club. Until Miss Parsons’s return 
from California, Jane Dixon will 
be acting chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

The new president appointed 
Madeline Riordan, Evening Post, 
chairman, and Jane Grant, Times, 


more than 100 successful actions, | vice-chairman © of entertainment 
mainly preventive in character.” for the coming year. 
Pe ee 
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PRIZE-WINNING CARTOON 
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their advertising. The respondents 
are the A. A. A.‘A® ‘the A. No P,; 
Aste). Nevee AL Sthe iA Pe ae 
and the Six Point League. 

Witnesses were called from all 
these bodies except the S. N. P. 
A., a very considerable quantity 
of documents were admitted as 
exhibits of the Commission, and 
several thundreds of pages of 
testimony taken. 

Among the witnesses examined 
were James O’Shaughnessy, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the A. A. A. 
A.; Lincoln B. Palmer, Manager 
of the A. N. P. Ai; William A: 
Thomson, Director of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the A. N. P. A.: 
Chester F. Chapin, formerly space 
buyer for the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany; Mark L. Ferber, head of the 
newspaper advertising department 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company; Harry J. Pruden, of 
Pruden, King & Pruden, news- 
paper representatives, New York; 
Frank J. Hermes, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Blackman agency, 
New York; Emmet Finley, Ameri- 
can Press Association, and Lloyd 
F. Keeler, former vice-president 
of the Frank Seeman agency, New 
York. 

The hearing was adjourned Fri- 
day. It will be resumed in the 
South, probably, for the con- 
venience of members of the S. N. 
P. A» who shall be called= to 
testify. 

Emmet Finley, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the A.’ P. A., was 
the only witness on the last day 
of the present hearing, except that 
James O’Shaughnesey, Executive 
Secretary of the A. A. A. A., was 
called for a few minutes to identi- 
fy a number of letters sent out 
by the late Collin Armstrong when 
he was Chairman of the News- 
paper Committee of the A. A. 

Ros 

Emmet Finley testified that 
his organization acted as_ spe- 
cial representative of from 7,000 
to 7,500 small newspapers, of 
which number about 300 were 
dailies, the remainder being week- 


(Continued on Page 10)° 
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PULITZER PRIZE 
REFUSED BY 
LEWIS. 


Refusal | Unprecedented 
in History of the 
Awards. 


Sinclair Lewis, in a letter sent 
from Kansas City addressed to the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee and made 
public Wednesday by his publishers, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., declined the 
1925 Pulitzer Award in Letters for 
his novel “Arrowsmith.” 

The author wrote that his action 
was a protest against the compul- 
sion “put upon writers to become 
safe, polite, obedient and sterile.” 
This conclusion was based upon 
these grounds: 

That all prizes were ‘dangerous. 

That by the terms of the Pulitzer 
Award, novels were appraised not 
upon literary merit but upon the 
moment’s code of Good Form. 

That a continuation of the Pu- 
litzer Award tended to make its 
administrators a supreme court im- 
possible to challenge. 

That only by regularly refusing 
the Pulitzer Prize can novelists keep 
such power from being permanently 
set up over them. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARDS 

The conditions under which the 
awards in letters are made are: 

“Ror the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American life and the 
highest standards of American man- 
ners and manhood, $1,000.” 

Concerning these conditions Mr. 
Lewis wrote: 

“This phrase, if it means any- 
thing whatever, would appear to 
mean that the appraisal of the nov- 
els shall be made not according to 
their actual literary merit but in 
obedience to whatever code of Good 
Form may chance to be popular at 
the moment.” 

A declination such as that of Mr. 
Lewis’s is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the Pulitzer awards. Whe- 
ther the prize this year would lapse 
or whether it would be again award- 
ed will probably be decided by the 
Advisory Board at its next monthly 
meeting. 

Ralph Pulitzer, editor of The 

(Continued on Page 21) 
bee Ny ee ee eee 
London Police Raid Offices of 
the Daily Herald. 

Police raided the offices of the 
London Daily Herald, Labor organ, 
Wednesday night, just before the 
presses were to begin running. Two 
hours later, however, the paper 
was passed after examination as 
non-seditious. 

Under its new name, “The British 
Worker, Published by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress,” it attempted to circulate, al- 
though by what means it will be 
distributed, is doubtful. 

The raid on the Herald plant was 
accomplished without violence by 
plainclothes men who slipped un- 
noticed through a crowd of 1,000 
Laborites ready to defend their 


paper. 


he later became managing editor. 


a year before the United States en- 
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ABOUT WINNERS 
OF PULITZER 
AWARDS. 


the face of injustice of any kind, 
and a constant inspiration.” 

From the beginning of their own- 
ership, Mr. and Mrs. Harris have 
consistently opposed the Ku Klux 
Klan and more recently the present 
State Administration. The Klan 
paraded in front of the newspaper 
offices to intimidate them, and is 
linked with a plot to blow up the 
apartment house in which they lived. 
During the fight the 
lost 20 per cent. of its circulation. 

In 1923 the paper, single-handed, 
began a statewide fight for a tobac- 
co tax to raise money for the State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium and even- 
tually the tax was imposed. The 
following year it campaigned 
against an anti-evolution bill and 


Interesting Careers of 
Journalists 
Honored. 


Julian Harris, son of Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, the creator of Uncle 
Remus, is the editor and owner of 
the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer Sun, 
the newspaper judged to have ren- 


Lower House of the Legislature. 


to attend a Klan meeting. 


mentalist subscribers as a result. 
the few 
vigorously against the lynching of 
quirer Sun has reported them as 


fully as possible, and editorially de- 


guilty. 
WILLIAM BURKE MILLER. 


William Burke Miller, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best ex- 
ample of a reporter’s work during 
the year, directed the work of res- 


JULIAN HARRIS. 


dered the “most disinterested and 
meritorious public service” in 1925. 

Mr. Harris began newspaper 
work as a reporter in 1890 on the 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, of which 


In 1914 he came to New York as 
Sunday editor of the Herald. For 


tered the war, and for a year after 
peace was signed, he was in charge 
of the Herald’s Paris edition. 


At the end of 1921, with his wife, 
Julia Collier Harris, he went back 
to his native State, Georgia, and 
bought the Enquirer Sun. “I ought 
to say that a very great deal of the 
credit for our continuous fight for 
justice and tolerance, and against 
bigotry and ignorance,” he wrote in 
a letter recently, “is due to Julia 
Collier Harris. It was she who 
urged me. to take up the fight 
against the move to bar the teach- 
ing of the theory of evolution. And 
she also handles editorials and arti- 
cles in connection with art, music, 
literature and education. Her arti- 
cles from Dayton, Tenn., were a 
factor in stopping the 1925 effort 
to bar the teaching of evolution in 
Georgia. She has written for the 
Nation, the Journal of Social 
Forces, the Herald Tribune’s Book 
Magazine, and is the author of hie 
Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris’ and ‘The Foundling Prince.’ 
She is not only Vice President of 
the Enquirer Sun Company but is 
a fearless associate, unyielding in 


WILLIAM BURKE MILLER 


cuing Floyd Collins, caught in an 
underground chasm at Cave City, 
Ky., until militia arrived to take 
charge of the situation. Even then 
he slipped past the soldiers on guard 
and risked his life to make a last 
visit to the entrapped Collins. 
Miller, whose ‘everyday name is 
“Skeets,” was born in Louisville, 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Enquirer Sun 


succeeded in having it killed in the 


In the same year the Enquirer Sun 
began to expose the Klan’s influence 
in State politics, and finally secured 
an admission from Gov. Walker of 
Georgia that, after announcing he 
was going to Philadelphia, he had 
actually gone to Kansas City, Mo., 
Last 
summer both Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
went to Dayton, Tenn., to report the 
Scopes trial, and lost 400 Funda- 


Their newspaper has been one of 
in the South to protest 


Negroes. While most papers “played 
down” stories of lynchings, the En- 


manded the punishment of those 
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The PRIZE WINNING 
Editorial. : 


Following is the editorial, “The 
House of a Hundred Sorrows,” 
written by Edward M. Kingsbury 
and now awarded a Pulitzer prize. 
It was published in the New York 
Times on Dec. 14, 1925, in connec- 


tion with the Hundred Neediest — 


Cases appeal: 


THE HOUSE OF A HUNDRED 
SORROWS. 


The walls are grimy and discol- 
ored. The uneven floors creak and 
yield under foot. Staircases and 
jandings are rickety and black. The 
door of every room is open. Walk 
along these corridors. Walk into 
this room. Here is a sickly boy of 
5, deserted by his mother, underfed, 
solitary in the awful solitude of 
starved, neglected childhood. “Sel- 
dom talks.” Strange, isn’t it? 
Some, many children, never “prat- 
tle,” like your darlings. They are 
already old. They are full, per- 


haps, of long, hopeless thoughts. | 


There are plenty of other “kids” 
in this tenement. Here is one, only 
three. Never saw his father. 
mother spurned and abused him. 
He is weak and “backward.” How 
wicked of him when he has been so 
encouraged and coddled! Doesn't 
know any games. How should he? 
Do children play? Not his kind. 
They live to suffer. 

In Room 24 is Rose, a house- 
mother of 10. Father is in the hos- 
pital. Mother is crippled with 
rheumatism. Rose does 
work. You would love Rose if she 
came out of Dickens. Well, there 
she is, mothering her mother in 
Room 24. In Room 20 age has been 
toiling for youth. Grandmother has 
been taking care of three grand- 


brave old woman; but what with 
rheumatism and heart weakness, 


work any more. What’s going to 
happen to her and her charges? 


her physical illness. A very inter- 
esting house, isn’t it, Sir? Decided- 
ly “a rum sort of place,’ Madam? 
Come into Room 23. 
dollmaker—but handmade dolls are 
“out’—lives, if you call it living, 
about the same age. Their eyesight 
is mostly gone. 
would still be sewing on buttons 
(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


A Prize Winner Speaks. 
In reply to the query of the 
editor of THe FourtH Es- 
TATE, “Wonder what a Pu- 
litzer prize winner thinks 
about 2?” Mr. Fitzpatrick, win- 
ner of the cartoon prize, said 
he thought probably Floyd 
Collins had won a prize which 
prompted him to enter the 
cave in the first place, He 
says he expects to use the 
five hundred dollars trying to 
restore his golf game, which 
has been wrecked on the path 
of glory. 


threescore-and-ten can’t go out to — 


Thinking of that, she is ill on top of © 


here. Eighty years old, his wife is 


Otherwise they 


aati 


His i | 


all thea | 


daughters who lost their mother. A 


Simon, the 


nn 
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Publithed by His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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| Courtesy New York World. 


a As the Press of London Was Practically Suspended During the Past Week Because of 
the Strike, the British Government Began Issuing a Newspaper, the British Gazette. 
This Photoradiogram Is Of the -First Number. 


ie 
RADIOPHOTO IN NEWSPAPERS HIT | newspaper plants closed, the silence |It contained a _condensed sum- 


-became that of a country graveyard. mary of the strike situation, the 
COMMERCIAL BY) BRITISH The Trades Union Congress is | news of Parliament, stock market 
USE. STRIKE. 


publishing a newspaper, beginning | reports and sporting items, 
Wednesday afternoon, to set forth The price of the leaflet was 2 
the labor side of the strike in an- | pence (about 4 cents), the same as 


_ Ranger Has _ Invented 


A New Scientific 
Marvel. 


While readers of New York were 
seeing Sunday for the first time on 
record a new photograph filed simul- 
taneously with a cable despatch of 

2 London event, the miner’s strike, 

the trans-Atlantic radiophoto cir- 
cuit, opened midnight the previous 
Friday, continued to fill the ether 

_ with its stuttering song of dots and 
dashes, transformed in London and 
New York to automatic pen-drawn 
facsimilies of the original pictures, 
nearly 4,000 miles away. 

__ The duplex circuit, working both 
| East and West at the same time, 
was kept in continuous service. 

_ By Tuesday a second radiophoto 
of Lord Cecil had been received by 
_ the New York World from its Lon- 
don Bureau, and three others, illus- 
trating the news of yesterday in the 

| English capital, were on the way. 

__ The first radiophoto was a letter 
to the Prince of Wales, signed by 
Harold Bolster, managing director 
of the Radio Exhibition Corpora- 
_tion, Inviting the Prince to open the 
radio show here next Sept. 10 “by 
wireless.” A complete facsimile of 
the typewritten letter was received 
in London and delivered to the 
Prince. 

. Advertisers were jubilant over 
results of reception. Wanamaker’s 
‘coined the word “advergram,” and 


(Continued on Sixteenth Page) 


Without a Press 
During Week 


Wednesday was the first day Lon- 


newspapers. 
day, although in somewhat crippled 
form, but Wednesday they were 
able to obtain only the Govern- 
ment’s British Gazette, printed on 
one side of paper, and a quaint 
little leaflet in typescript, issued by 
the Times. 

The British Gazette is being pub- 
lished for the stated reason of 
keeping the people informed of the 
true aspects of the strike. The 
Government sent large consignments 
cf the first issue by airplanes to 
northern cities. 

Quietude pervaded the newspaper 
district early Wednesday morning. 
Ordinarily the offices of the Asso- 
ciated Press, which are in the heart 
of the publishing district, resound 
with the rumble of wheels and the 
honking of horns ‘of passing motor 
vans loaded with papers for dis- 
tribution, while the night-long ser- 
vice of street cars on the Thames 
Embankment keep up a continuous 
rattle. 

All this has been changed by the 
strike. Tuesday morning when the 
first paralysis was creeping over 
Newspaper Row, the lessening in 
the noise and the movement of 
traffic was extremely noticeable. 
Wednesday morning, with all the 


London Is Practically 


doners were without their familiar 
They had them Tues- 


swer to the British Gazette, issued 
The paper is 
called the British Worker and will 
be issued from the London Daily 
Herald office, but independently of 


by the Government. 


that publication. 


The British Gazette says it is run 
on the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and at Government expense, 


if necessary. 


“Nearly all the newspapers have 
been silenced by violent concerted 
action,” it asserted in a leading ar- 
ticle, “and this great nation, on the 


whole the strongest community 
which civilization can show, is for 
the moment reduced in this respect 
to the level of African natives, de- 
pendent only on rumors which are 
carried from place to place. 

“In a few days, if this were al- 
lowed to continue, the rumors would 
poison the air, raise panics and dis- 
orders, inflame fears and passions 
together and carry us all to depths 
which no sane man of any party 
or class could care even to con- 
template. 

“The Government has, therefore, 
decided, not only to use broadcast- 
ing for spreading information, but 
to bring out a paper of its own on 
a sufficient scale to carry full and 
timely news throughout all parts of 
the country.” 

Although the Times, like the other 
newspapers, was unable to come out 
in its usual form, it issued a single 
sheet Wednesday morning. This 
was about twelve by eight inches 
in size, lithographed on both sides. 


charged for the ordinary copy of 
the newspaper. 

The building operatives and print- 
ers are on Strike at Eastbourne, but 
the local newspapers are appearing 
as usual. Vounteers are being en- 
rolled for the bus and motor serv- 
ices. The authorities have refused 
the use of the town hall for strik- 
ers’ meetings. 

NEWSPAPERS HIT FIRST 

Labor succeeded in practically 
suppressing the London newspapers 
hours in advance of the strike date. 
The early editions of the Evening 
News appeared as usual, but when 
a later edition attempted to reprint 
the Daily Mail editorial, for which 
the printers of that paper went on 
strike Sunday, the News workers, 
after conferences: with the editors, 
decided to refuse to print the paper. 

Lord _ Beaverbrook’s. Evening 
Standard was suppressed by the 


(Continued on Page 16) 


H. H. Irish Now on Staff of 
The New York World 
H. H. Irish has been engaged by 
N. R. Hoover, circulation director 
of the New York World and the 
Evening World in the capacity of 
general assistant and idea man. 
Mr. Irish’s experience has been 
with the Rochester, N. Y., Journal 
and American for two and one-half 
years, with the St. Louis, Mo., 
Times for two years, with the South 
Bend, Ind., News-Times for two 
years and with the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Gazette for six years. 
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ONE VANDERBILT 
NEWSPAPER 
STOPS. 


Los Angeles Tabloid Is 
Published Under 
Receivership. 


Tuesday’s issue of the Daily Il- 
lustrated Herald, of San Francisco, 
tabloid newspaper, was its last and 
was printed on the responsibility of 
its staff after its management had 
been ordered by the Vanderbilt 
newspaper headquarters at Los An- 
geles to cease publication. 

The order was issued at the same 
time that application for a receiver 
for the Illustrated Daily News, the 
Los Angeles tabloid, was filed in 
the Federal Court at Los Angeles 
by Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., the 
holding company for the three tab- 
loids published at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Miami, Fla., by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr. An injunc- 
tion restraining the management of 
the paper from interfering with the 
receiver also was asked. 

BLAMES BANKS’ REPORTS. 

Explanation of the Los Angeles 
receivership proceedings was made 
by Mr. Vanderbilt in a statement 
made public by Dudley Field Ma- 
lone, his lawyer, in which he said 
that its purpose was to protect the 
Los Angeles tabloid from bank- 
ruptey proceedings which were 
threatening because California banks 
had been informed by their corre- 
spondents here that Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s family had not only refused 
the enterprises further financial 
support, but had though it best that 
they should go into bankruptcy. He 
said that these reports were untrue. 

The receivership petition listed 
the assets of the Los Angeies News 
at $1,043,000 and its liabilities at 
$1,000,000. Among the debts are the 
May 1 payroll of $18,000, which the 
petition stated could not be met. 

The staff of the San Francisco 
paper, in a metting with the execu- 
tives, said that they would take the 
organization over for the final issue 
in the “dying hope” that some pos- 
sible turn of affairs overnight would 
permit a continuation of publication. 
Tt was explained, however, that 
there was an unpaid payroll of $11,- 
000, which would be met out of 
existing advertising accounts ; that 
the paper stock was exhausted and 
that the paper’s credit would not 
permit of its being conducted 
further. 

The staff was advised that the 
suspension order was effective Cat 
once,” but remained in the plant 
and went to work. 

MIAMI TAB NOT DISTURBED. 

Further explaining the receiver- 
ship application, Mr. Vanderbilt's 
statement declared: 

“This step has been adopted mere- 
ly as a precautionary and protective 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Summer Agency Moves. 

The G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
New York Advertising agency, has 
moved to new quarters in the Mur- 
ray Hill Building, 285 Madison 
Avenue. 


a paper as much as a we 
fails to harmonize with the tone of the paper or 
legitimate bounds of the circulation 
good. 


circulation by winning 
There is no direct return for the 
work except friendship. 
mies. instead of friends, are to be 
the harvest, it might better be left 
alone. 
out cost to a paper. 
tion work that costs money and 
makes enemies is a double liability. 
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FRIENDS THE HARVEST 
OF GOOD PROMOTION 


Contests Must Be Timely As Well As Seasonal and 
Catch the Reader in a Receptive Mood— 
Pitfalls to Avoid. 


By JosEpH A. HUMPHREYS, Jr., 

Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. 
(Fourteenth of a Series of Articles on News Promotion.) 

Selecting the right type of promo 


News Promotion Man, 


For, as with news, the wrong 


promotion merely builds 
friends. 


News 


If ene- 


Enemies can be made with- 
And promo- 


There are types of promotion for 


every kind and condition of paper. 
The job is to find the right one. 
Because a paper professes to be 
“conservative” is no reason that it 
should avoid promotion as a means 
of building circulation. 


“We have never held contests of 


any kind and feel that we do not 
have to. 
itself and we are not forced to pay 
people to read it,” read, in effect, 
advertisements in trade papers used 
by one of the leading newspapers 


Our newspaper speaks for 


in the United States a year ago. 


The paper never used color comic 


pages and had avoided studiously 
every semblance of contest. 

Yet, this season, it is pushing 
with vigor a national contest for 
high school students throughout its 
territory, and with a large measure 
of success. 

Careful scanning of the field will 
develop contests and other promo- 
tion measures that can add to pres- 
tige, instead of detracting from he 
Institutional campaigns, that an- 
nually are repeated and become a 
fixed part of the paper’s program, 
are especially valuable to the con- 
servative paper, which can well 
leave to the more sprightly sheet 
the snappier contests that are de- 
signed for amusement only. 


I know of one paper that has 
conducted an amateur photographers’ 
contest for ten years with wun- 
failing success. I doubt that the 
field of contact is large, but so 
firmly fixed has the contest become 
that it cannot be well relinquished, 
and the promotion manager assured 
me that each year brings in hun- 
dreds of new contestants, showing 
that it is increasing its field cf 
usefulness. 


But, no matter whether the paper 
be conservative or otherwise, the 
timeliness and field of contact must 
be given consideration. Cam- 
paigns and contests with a strictly 
local angle cannot be well employed 
on papers of statewide circulation— 
yet it is done over and over. And, 


tion stunt for the paper is about as 
important a consideration as any connected with the news promotion desk, 
kind of promotion matter can cheapen 


ll-timed stunt can benefit it. 


territory, can 


i ee eee 
vice versa, contests too general in 
nature rarely make the best ve- 
hicles for papers of restricted cir- 
culation. 


in the selection of promotion meas- 
ures was recently afforded me by 
an organization publishing a morn- 
ing paper of statewide circulation 
and an evening companion paper 
restricted to the city and suburbs. 
The morning paper promoted a con- 
test of disguised pictures of the 
city’s business men while the eve- 
ning paper 
matching contest that had general 
appeal. 
plained that the morning paper had 
waged a direct circulation campaign 
to increase local subscribers and 


to hold them. Perhaps it served 


its purpose. 


would have benefited 


will they enjoy outdoor pursuits in 


One campaign that 
that goes beyond the 
work evil instead of 


An illustration of poor judgment 


was using a_ twins- 


The promotion man ex- 


that the contest was a follow-up 


But a contest of gen- 
eral appeal would have served the 
same purpose and, at the same time, 
the paper 
throughout its territory. 

With these two considerations in 
mind, the third is to make the con- 
test timely as well as seasonal and 
to catch the reader in a receptive 
mood. Newspaper readers will not 
study over puzzles when baseball 
and the motor trails beckon, nor 


inclement weather. Yet, an ex- 
change lying now on my desk an- 
nounces the start of a “proverb 
contest.” The sport sheet for the 
same day announced the opening 
of the baseball season for the fol- 
lowing day, and the weather col- 
umn announced summer-like tem- 
peratures of above ninety degrees. 
T wonder how many proverbs are 
going to be solved in that contest? 

Simple and fundamental as these 
considerations appear, they appear 
to be given small attention by paper 
after paper. An editor west of the 
Mississippi has written me: “Please 
outline several ‘seasonal’ campaigns 
and schedule some suitable contests 
for both conservative papers with 
a large field of contact and for 
papers with circulation lists re- 
stricted to the city and suburbs.” 

In subsequent articles these sub- 
jects will be taken up. 


Special Agency Moves. 

The C. J. Anderson Special Agen- 
cy has moved to 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. The ’phone num- 
ber remains the same: Central 1112. |! 


EXTRACTS 


tion, 
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FROM 


A.A.A.A. RECORDS 
ADMITTED. 


Selections From Printed 


Proceedings At 
Agency Hearing 


The fiercest battle of the opening 


days of the hearing was over the 
admission of extracts 
printed proceedings of the various 
annual conventions of the A. A. 
A. A. Opposing counsel objected 
strenuously to the 
efforts to introduce them as either 
evidence or exhibits. 
ever, Mr. Burr succeeded in having 
all the printed reports of all the an- 
nual conventions allowed in as ex- 
hibits, and then introduced extracts 
from them as evidence. 
for the responsible objected to each 
one as it was presented and took 
exception to the examiner’s ruling 
admitting them. ; 

The general character of the ex- 
tracts is indicated by the following 
selections: 


from the 


Commission’s 


Finally, how- 


Counsel — 


From the report of Collin Arm- | 


Candidly, the A. N. P. A. cannot en- 


force its policy (i.e., “in trying to sup- 
press the free publicity evil’) but mem-_ 
bers of that association insist that we | 
have that power; that when an organiza-_ 
the members of which place up- | 
wards of 90 per cent of the total na- | 
tional advertising, take notice of a situa- | 
tion and express its views regarding it, 
publishers generally are pretty certan to 
sit up and take notice, as they are doing 
in the matter of the one-price principle. 


*% * * * 


(pp. 148, 149) 


According to letters we have received, | 
many newspapers declined this business | 
on the advertising manager’s terms and 
those that accepted it, under a misappre- 
hension, were constrained to return the | 


orders. In many cases, orders were then 
issued to the newspaper competing with 
the ones that had turned the business 


down, thereby giving the impression that | 
those papers were yielding to the impor- | 


tunities of the advertising manager of, 
this concern. 


Our experience with a new and only | 


slightly camouflaged “‘house’”’? agency—the? 


concern in this case located in Detroit— | 
has encouraged us to believe that we can) 
deal effevtively with that proposition as) 
soon as we can get to it. Again, owing 
to the good-will of special representatives, 
we were given all the salient facts re 
garding this concern almost simultane: 
ously with its organization, a circum: | 
stance that enabled us to act promptly. | 

This we did one afternoon when we) 
received from a special a list of twenty 
five or thirty papers to which contracts! 
had been issued by this concern for the 
advertising of the Detroit house men) 
tioned. This enabled us to mail withir| 
four hours adequate data to these news 
papers and the representatives regardin; 
the situation. This matter was followe¢ 
closely for weeks, each paper or its rep! 
resentatives receiving a communicatio!| 
from us as fast as we learnd that the) 
were carrying the business. 

As to the effectiveness of these efforts) 
we are trustworthily advised that the De) 
troit concern will retire from business 4 
the end of the calendar year, and that th 
account that its advertising manager 4! 
tempted to handle as an agent will the 
be turned over to an agency. We ar 
also advised that the members of the 
concern have admitted that they forme 
it solely to handle the account of the ac 
vertiser I have referred to, in whic 
they are stockholders or hold official p« 
sitions, and that they never intended t 
apply to the A. N. P. A. for recognitiot| 

There has been some criticism of th| 
action of this committee last winter i) 
co-operating lwith a number of New Yot 
specials in their efforts to prevent pr 

(Continued on Seventeenth Page) 


strong, the chairman of the News-_ 
paper Committe made at the 1920. 
convention. 
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Good Seed—Productive Soil 
BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 


Excerpts from Address delivered by Frank H. Cole, Advertising Manager 


of Peter Henderson & Company, 


Vf HEN I became advertising manager of Peter Hender- 

_son & Company about 1903, one of the first things that 
was impressed upon me by those who attempted to pass on 
the advertising atmosphere of the firm was that newspapers 
are not good advertising mediums for seedsmen. 


After several months, however, I was able to get the old 
“Associated Sunday Magazines” on our list. It was the first 
newspaper medium we used and until this publication went 


out of business we had its columns entirely to ourselves. 


Then we used the back cover of The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine with such excellent results that we have 
continued to use it each year since. 


To give an idea as to the length of the pulling power of 
the Magazine Section of the Sunday Times I had a computa- 
tion made of several advertisements, and while we do not 
care to state the exact number of replies, on the basis that 
the total number of replies from a certain back cover adver- 
tisement was 1,000, I found that these were distributed over 
the four weeks following publication about as follows: 


Number of Replies 


FIRST WEEK SECOND WEEK 


Monday, 39 Monday, 59 
Tuesday, 198 Tuesday, 39 
Wednesday, 137 Wednesday, 35 
Thursday, 94 Thursday, 28 
Friday, 59 Friday, 26 
Saturday, 39 Saturday, 23 


During the next fourteen days 157 replies were received. 
On the basis of 1,000 replies, the first week after publication 
Produced 566, or 56 per cent. of the total; the second week 
210, or 21 per cent. of the total, and the third week produced 
99, or approximately 10 per cent. of the total; the fourth week 
Produced 58, or nearly 6 per cent. of the total. The fifth 
week brought 25 replies, the sixth week 28 and the seventh 
week 14 replies. 


seedsmen and florists, New York 


If national advertisers refuse to use the Magazine Section 
because of its temporary character, these figures will probably 
be of interest to them. 


We believe in having plenty of white space around our 
advertising. I have never been partial to the thought that 
it is absolutely necessary to fill every line of space with ink. 
We try to have from one-quarter to one-third of our advertise- 
ments white space. 


We have found that illustrations that are self-explanatory 
are a proper part of the copy and are of benefit. We have 
otherwise found that illustrations used just because they were 
pretty or attractive are of very little value. 


I have great faith in the use of coupons where the size of 
the space will permit, and I find that the inclusion of a coupon 
materially increases the number of replies. 


We do not obtain as satisfactory results from the run-of- 
paper insertion in the Sunday issue of The Times as from the 
Magazine Section. I believe that this is because the Maga- 
zine Section is a portion of the paper that is kept the longest. 
First, because the readers’ interest is not entirely a timely 
one, for the contents are generally just as interesting a week 
later as on the Sunday published. Then again, it is a size and 
shape which permit it to be kept conveniently, while the full 
size sheet is thrown away. 


I have been a reader of The New York Times for over 
twenty years, and I feel that it presents the news clearly and 
impartially. In my estimation it is one of the greatest pub- 
lications in the country. I have always been partial to ad- 
vertising in The New York Times, but our advertising has 
always been cold-blooded and based upon actual results and 
not upon our liking for any medium. We have found The 
New York Times one of the most satisfactory mediums that 
we have ever used. The Times has both quality and quantity. 


In four months of this year The New York Times published 10,040,464 agate 

lines of advertising, a gain of 987,768 lines over the volume printed in the corre- 

sponding period of 1925 and an excess over the second New York newspaper of 
3,718,306 lines. 


Advertisements submitted for publication in The New York Times are subject 
to censorship. Thousands are declined as fraudulent, misleading or questionable. 


The net paid sale of the Sunday edition of The New York Times, of which the Magazine is a part, is 625,000 copies. 
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U. S. PRESS HIT BY 
MEXICO CITY 
PAPER. 


Claims U. S. Papers 
Hurt Pan-American 
Relations. 


The Mexico City Excelsior de- 
voted an editorial on Tuesday to 
a bitter attack on the American 
press for its presumption in daring 
to criticize the decision of Dr. 
Rodrigo Octavio, umpire othe 
Mexican-American Mixed Claims 
Commission, in the Santa Ysabel 
case. 

“What is the purpose of Amer- 
ican newspapers censuring the Oc- 
tavio award,” the Excelsior in- 
quires, “and what more can Mexico 
do than submit herself to that 
award? Are the newspapers of the 
United States saying they would 
only recognize a decision favoring 
American claims? 

“We are not surprised at the atti- 
tude of the Yankee press; it is the 
same attitude which it has always 
adopted when difficulties arise be- 
tween the Governments of the two- 
republics. 

“Mexico has many reasons for 
complaint against the dailies of the 
United States, because invariably 
they improve every opportunity to 
demonstrate their incurable ill will. 

“For many years we have suffered 
satirical and virulent attacks and 
aggressive judgments. In treating 
with Mexico the American press 
has exhausted its arsenal of of- 
fenses. Apparently, they reflect the 
arrogant phrase of Roosevelt, 
‘America against the world; Amer- 
ica, right or wrong.’ 

“We believe the American press 
is the worst enemy of Pan-Ameri-* 
canism. If there is a group of men 
north of the Rio Grande who sin- 
cerely believe in Pan-Americanism, 
they should cut short the misdeeds 
of their newspapers.” 

Continuing, the editorial says 
such a group will argue that Amer- 
ican newspapers do not represent 
the public, but only the opinions of 
their editors. The article then de- 
clares the American press finds it- 
self in bad hands, concluding: 
“United States journalism is the bit- 
terest enemy of friendships between 
republics in this hemisphere.” 


Press Shipments. 


Recent shipments from the New 
York and Dunellen Works of R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc, included three 
Superspeed Units with ink pumps 
and double folder for the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, an eight page Intaglio 
Press with single folder for Diario 
de la Marina Havana, Cuba, and a 
16-page double-width Intaglio Press 
for La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 


New Boston Globe Press. 

The Boston Globe is now installing 
a Superspeed Double Quad-Octuple 
Press shipped recently from the 
Dunellen Works of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc. This is a special type of press 
built for the Globe and has two 
double folders as well as ink pumps. 


The 
Chattanooga Newspaper 


Situation 


The Chattanooga newspaper situation is different from days 
of the past.. The space-buyers’ guide of 1925 is out of 
date, much less 1920, when you want the facts on 
Chattanooga. 


The Chattanooga News today has the largest net paid city 
circulation in its history. 


Today more than 21,000 copies of The News, out of a total 
net paid of nearly 30,000, go into the homes of Greater 
Chattanooga, which has 25,000 homes, according to the 
best estimates available. 


In addition to this 21,000 circulation in Chattanooga, an- 
other 6,000 is in the buying radius of 56 miles. 


Talk about class circulation; talk about coverage; talk about 
the buying power of the people of the Chattanooga dis- 
trict, “The Ruhr of America.” 


The News covers everything—rich and poor; white and 


Henry Watterson Memorial for 


“Marse Henry,” will live in Louis- 
ville again. 


greatest writer and statesman will 
not be a cold marble or bronze stat- 
ue, but a friendly alcove in the Pub- 
lic Library, where the books and 


will be placed. 


black; Protestant, Catholic, Jew and the rest. 
Cover the Great Chattanooga district at one cost. 


Check up on the A. B. C. reports—both the publisher’s 
statements and the auditor’s reports. 


Ge CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


GEORGE F. MILTON, Pres. WALTER C. JOHNSON, Gen. Mer. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


“The Dynamo of Dixie’ 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Publisher’s Representative 


Atlanta New York 


Chicago St. Louis 


Market Facts About the Spokane 


Louisville. Country Published. 


In spitepeeienry, Watterson, The Spokane Spokesman-Re- 


view and the Spokane Chronicle 
publish “Market Facts About the 
Spokane County,” a very interest- 
ing booklet. 
_ The purpose of this booklet— 
the 1926 edition of which has just 
appeared—is to place before ex- 
ecutives of manufacturers late, 
authentic information of real value 
in planning sales and advertising 
campaigns for the Pacific North- 
west, and to aid salesmen in se- 
curing or extending distribution. 
It contains the boiled down re- 
sults of many exhaustive market 
surveys and investigations. The 
booklet is convenient for desk or 
regular reference files and when 
folded handy for pocket use. 


Louisville’s memorial to her 


curios willed it by Mr. Watterson 


Library officials expect it to be 
opened by fall. Indexing the 6,915 
volumes that composed Mr. Watter- 
son’s library is already under way. 

Included in the memorial collec- 
tion are autographed copies of all 
kinds of books—novels, history and 
essays—sent to Mr. Watterson by 
authors for his personal collection 
and many other volumes that con- 
tain inscriptions by famous artists. 


FASHION AIDED 
' 


BY MODERN 
PHOTOS. 


—— 


Picture 
Hours, 52 Minutes 
After Sending. 


Through the combined services. 
of an airplane, the radio and the 


telephone, Pacific coast newspape 


readers have been enabled to see m 
their own newspapers the photo- 
de- 


signer for Maison Premet in Paris, 


| 


graph of Mme. Charlotte, head 


wearing the tailored suit which sk 
will wear at the races outside Pari 
tomorrow. sy 

Ralph Harris, 


of the Retail Research Associatior 


of 1440 Broadway, which carrie( 
out the experiment, told in de uM 


of the manner in which it was ac 
complished. The photograph a 
Mme. Charlotte was brought fron 
Paris to London by airplane. 1 


in Frisco 12 


publicity director 


| 


| 


was sent from London to New Yor!| 
by photoradiogram. Transmissio} 
of the photograph began at 6 P.M 
New York time, Sunday night, an 
was completed twenty-seven min 
utes later. This was not the fim| 
time that a commercial photograp 
had been sent across the Atlanti 
by this process. But it was the fir: 
time that a photograph had bee 
sent by photoradiogram to be r 
layed by telephone. ¥: 

The photograph was held in Ne 
York over Sunday night, and ear 
Monday morning was sent to Se 
Francisco by the telephoto proces| 
Transmission of the photograph |, 
this process took practically t) 
same time as by the radio metho 
The photograph was received | 
San Francisco at 6.52 Mond 
morning, twelve hours and fifty-ty| 
minutes after transmission began | 
London. 

Transmission of the photogta) 
by telephone was expedited by 1) 
cooperation of the American Te 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

The photograph was sent for} 
production by the Emporium in £| 
Francisco, Bullock’s in Los Ange} 


| 
I 


and Frederick & Nelson in Seat. 


All-Canada Supplement of th 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
April 16 consisted of four secti(? 
of which three are devoted to 
all-Canada supplement, the conte 
of which are varied and almost 
cyclopedic. 

A unique picture showing. 
flags of the United States and Cz 
da flying together in a remote 
ner of the world, the summit 
White Park, marking the bounc: 
line between Yukon Territory 
Alaska, is on the first page of | 
issue. : 

The issue is profusely ila 
with photographs picturing | 
beauties of Canada, and contat 
large amount of advertising ‘ 
Canadian concerns. 

There are a number of ver) 
teresting special articles from 
pens of noted authors, touchin, 
Canadian subjects. , 
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United States Government Report of 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, 
NEWSPAPERS’ CIRCULATION 


From October Ist, 1925 to April Ist, 1926 


The Daily News 


Daily News, only St.° Petersburg paper applying 
Daily Average for Second Six Months of 


5.—That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the ne 


xt 
six months preceding the date shown CINE UE. ade we oe rr Baeretere paris 2h; 13,656 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1926. 


ALEX WOHLWEND, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 13, 1929. 


for ABC membership, 
Its Existence 


MAJOR ALFRED BIRDSALL, 
Assistant Publisher. 


St. Petersburg Times 


Daily Average for 48d Year of Its Existence 


5.—That the average humber of 
lication sold or distributed. through 


the mails or 
otherwise. to paid subscribers during the six 2,143 
months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 


PAUL POYNTER, 


Publisher, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March. 1926. 


L, R. BURB, Notary Public. 


copies of each issue of this pub- 


My commission expires June 8, 1928. 


@ 
The Evening Independent 
Daily Average for 19th Year of Its Existence 
5.—That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed through the mails or 
¥ otherwise. to paid subscribers during the six 9 
| : months preceding the date shown above is 
L. C. BROWN. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8rd day of April. 1926. 


RUTH ERVIN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 29, 1928. 


First, THE DAILY NEWS, 13,656 2.2 oc" 


Six Months of its Existence 


Second, ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, 12,1 43 Daily Average for 434 Year 


of its Existence. 


Third—THE EVENING INDEPENDENT. ...11,917 Delt Averase tor 101m year 


of its Existence. 


THE DAILY NEWS COVERS THE FIELD! 


Daily News National Advertising Representative: GEO. B. DAVID, 110 East 42nd Street, 
| 
| 
| 


New York; 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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Cementing the Prosperity of 

Merchant and Newspaper. 

If you want to know the condi- 
tion of business in any city or 
town go to the business or adver- 
tising manager of the local news- 
paper. He knows. If business is 
good advertising comes easy, 
which, in turn, makes more busi- 
ness; the merchant pays his ad- 
vertising bills promptly, too; and 
everybody is happy. When busi- 
ness starts to decline the mer- 
chant curtails his advertising— 
when he needs it the most—and 
takes time in paying his bills. 

A. statistical study has been 
made in a number of localities 
proving conclusively that the re- 
tail business of any one commun- 
ity bears a definite relation to the 
advertising lineage of the local 
papers of that community. As 
advertising lineage increases or 
declines retail business likewise 
increases or declines. Whatever 
makes for the success of the re- 
tail merchant makes for the suc- 
cess of the paper. 

A number of newspaper men, 
realizing this condition, set out to 
see what constructive business 
help they could give their mer- 
chants and other business men 
through their newspaper columns. 
The need was to secure business 
and economic facts and interpret 
these facts in a constructive and 
understandable way. The result 
of this was the popular column 
known as “Men & Markets”— 
with self-readable charts which 
clearly represent business facts in 

graphic form. The column itself 
is colorful and most constructive. 
It is indeed a service rather than 
a feature and thus right in line 
with the present progress of 
journalism for greater service to 
the public. It definitely connects 
up the prosperity of the merchant 
and the business man with the 
prosperity of the newspaper; as 
one editor has so truthfully said, 
“The prosperous newspaper is the 
one which helps its advertisers to 
profits by showing them the 
changes in business conditions.” 


-. Pale t 
GOSS PRINTI 


HE 
NG PRESS:CO. 
CHICAGO =~ NEW YORK— LONDON 


AGENCY HEARING 


lies, 
lies. 
the American Press, the organ of 
the A. P. A., and certain articles 
in them were introduced as ex- 
hibits. 


Vick Chemical Company, the U. 
S. Tire Company, the Firestone 
hire 
Vick Chemical Company and 
others were attempting to get net 
rates from publishers, and warned 
publishers to guard against such 
a practice. 


Mr. 
whicch contained matter of similar 
character addressed to publishers, 
special representatives and mem- 
bers 
mitted against the usual strenuous 
objections of opposing counsel. 


noon, subject to call by the Ex- 
aminer on two week’s notice. 
is thought probable that the next 
hearing will be held in the South, 
for the convenience of members 
of thethe S. N. P. A., who may 
be called, though Mr. Burr said 
it would be necessary to hold more 
sesions in New York. 


on the stand as the sixth day of 
the examination opened. 
tioned by Mr. Burr, 
an advertising agency, 
received payment from the adver- 
tiser, deducted the commission in 
full and remitted the balance to 
the publisher 
other medium 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


semi-weeklies and _ tri-week- 
He identified 17 copies of 


The articles declared that the 


& Rubber ‘Company, the 


Both those and the letters which 
O’Shaughnesey _ identified, 


ofneae SoA. A. were ad- 


The hearing was adjourned at 


It 


On Thursday, Mr. Palmer was 


Ques- 
he said that 
when it 


of the newspaper or 
in which the adver- 
tisement was placed that no money 
passed from the advertiser to the 
publisher or from the publisher to 
the advertiser. 

Investigation into the provinces 
of newspaper representatives has 
been very searching. Asked what 
a newspaper representative is, wit- 
ness said: “They are advertising 
solicitors for newspapers at points 
distant from the places of publi- 
cation. All major newspapers 
have them. Small newspapers use 
the A. Pages 

In response to questioning by 
Mr. Burr in the matter of agency 
commissions, Mr. Palmer said? 1 
believe the agency commission 
method of selling advertising for 
system is the cheapest and the best 
publications.” He believed that 
a commission of 17%%, instead 
of the usual 15% would stimulate 
agencies to greater efforts to de- 
velop business and to create new 
advertisers. “My belief,” he said, 
‘5 that the margin of agency 
profit should be sufficient to pay 
overhead and allow for the devel- 
opment of further advertising. 

“Agencies have told me that on 
the present commission system 
they have been clearing but 1% 
profit on the gross amounts they 
have received from advertisers. 
There are some cases where ad- 
vertising agencies have cleared 2% 
or 3% per annum; 5% would be 
unusual. A reduction from 15% 


would result in reducing the vol- 
ume of advertising and necessi- 
tate an increase in card rates by 
publishers.” 


ticular connection between the A. 
N. P. A. and the A. A. A. A. in 
the matter o fagencies, Mr. Pal- 
mer testified that the A. N. P. A. 
had on occasion and for cause 
dropped from its list of recognized 
agencies certain members of the 
1 iy, ar, wae 3 


of Editor & Publisher from 
March 13, 1926 issue entitled 
National Advertisers spent 
000,000 i 
after 
Thomson, Director of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the 
to identify it, since it was a report 
of an interview with him. 


opposing counsel 
ways followed any 
part of Mr. Burr to 
umentary 
‘This, as well as a bulletin of the 
A. A. A. A. issued by the News- 
paper Committee 
1920, was admitted over their ob- 
jections. 


King & Pruden, special represen- 
tatives, testified that large papers 
paid his concern 10% commission 
and smaller papers paid 15%: 
believed that his company was 
getting 
sions. 
resentatives get the 
on all business coming 
districts which they cover, whether 
they solicit the advertising or not, 
and even 
with the newspapers direct. 
identified a report made by the 


To show that there was no par- 


Mr. Burr put in evidence a page 
the 


ad 
$70,- 
in newspapers in 1925,” 
first calling William A. 


A. NF POA: 


There were the objections by 
which have al- 
attempt on the 
introduce doc- 


evidence or exhibits. 


in November, 


Harry J. Pruden, of Pruden, 


Hie 


the maximum commis- 
He said that special rep- 
commission 
from the 


the advertisers deal 
He 


if 


Six Point Leagye to the PN aXe 
A. A. on how his company handles 


its list. 


Frank J. Hermes, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Blackman Com- 
pany, described in detail the work 
that an agency does. He said that 
all the clients of the Blackman 
Company guarantee to pay a Cer- 
tain minimum amount a year for 
agency service, and that if the 
15% commission from the news- 
papers does not amount to that 
guarantee, the advertiser makes 
up the difference. If commissions 
amount to more than the guar- 
anteed sum, the agenc ykept the 
surplus. He _ believes thetieerice 
Clinches them.” It was consid- 
ered somewhat important, in view 
of the fact that the Commission 
is contending that advertising is 
a commodity, that Mr. Hermes 
said in response to a question by 
Mr. Burr that an advertising 
agency “buys a piece of paper 
for an advertiser.” 

Floyd F. Keeler, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., but for the 
last few years a member of a 
stock brokerage house, defined an 
advertising agent as “a special 
pleader before the court of pub- 
lic opinion who places the adver- 
tiser’s message before the general 
public.” Mr. Keeler also said that 
an advertising agency served the 
publisher by being his representa- 
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NEWSPAPER CLUB 
ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS. __ 


William P. Beazell Now 
Heads New York 
Scribes. : 


| 

William P. Beazell of the New 
York World, Administration candi- 
date for President of the Newspa- 
per Club of New York, carried the 
annual election yesterday by 104 
votes to 93 for Royal S. Daniel, Jr. 
of the Mirror, the Progressive can- 
didate. The entire Administration 
ticket for the Board of Directors 
was elected for the first time in the 
history of the club. 

Charles S. Hand, Progressive 
candidate for First Vice President 
defeated Denis T. Lynch of tht 
Herald Tribune by 98 votes to 92 
James M. Lee, literary editor o/ 
Editor and Publisher, received 19) 
votes for Second Vice President 
being on both tickets. | 

Frank E. Perley, candidate to 
Treasurer on both ballots, receive( 
197 votes, and Augustine McNalh, 
was elected Recording Secretary b 
192 votes without opposition. Pere 
Soule of the Times, Administratio: 
candidate for Corresponding Secre 
tary, was elected by 104 votes to 9 
for Prentice Winchell, Progressiv 
candidate. | 

The regular ticket for the Boar 
of Directors was elected. Dwigl 
Perrin of the Herald Tribune, rm 
tiring President of the club, rr 
ceived 111 votes; John J. Leary, Ji 
of the World 110 votes; Micha) 
Haggerty of the Times, 107 vote 
as active directors. 

Of the Associate Di-rectors, Jacc 
Magidoff received 182 votes on bo. 
tickets; Edwin L. Judd of Vo 
warts, 101 votes; H. I. Phillips : 
the Sun, 105 votes; and Willia 
J. Guard, publicity promoter of | 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1 
votes on both tickets. 

The defeated candidates for « 
rectors were Leslie H. Allen, Jam 
C. Dalton, Alan T. Halcomb, Phi 


A. Payne and George Barclay. — 
a 

Ww. will be glad to 
explain our stand- 


ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own territory 
where it is working | 
successfully. 


EpMuUNp WALKER é 
CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND | 
AUDITORS : 
Specializing in  Newspape 
Accounts and Federal To 
Matters 

247 Park Avenue | 

New York City- 
GS, 


—— 
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tive “in many rows,” and by mak- 
ing it possible for him to obtain 
newspaper position naturally on 
account of size of space used with- 
out paying a special rate. An 
agency also acts as the agent of 
thepublisher , Mr. Keeler said, 
when he collects for the publish- 
er’s account payment for space 
used. However, he said, “the man 
who holds the balance of power 
is the man who pays the bills, and 
that is the publisher.’ He in- 
sisted that primarily an advertis- 
ing agent is ‘‘A merchant of ideas, 
and as such represents the adver- 
tiser in his campaigns.” 

As other witnesses have done, 
Mr. Keeler described the prelim- 
inary work of surveying for the 
advertiser and preparing copy, 
costly but unavoidable. 


At Wednesday’s meeting, Mr. 
Felber was still on the witness stand 
when the fifth day of the present 
hearing began Wednesday morning, 
He was an admirable witness, well- 
poisd, and apparently quite willing 
to answer every question which 
came within this scope. 

Mr. Felber testified that the Fire- 
stone company had experienced con- 
siderable difficulty with publishers 
while trying to place advertising 
without paying agency commissions. 
iHs department sent out its first 
advertising without first arranging 
for net rates, he said, and received 
bills at gross rates. He entered into 
correspondence with publishers, ex- 
plaining that Firestone prepared the 
copy, sent the insert orders, mats 
and steoreotypes, checked the ad- 
vertisement and paid the bills 
promptly—within from one to three 
days, he said—and asked the pub- 
lishers if they did not think that 
Service entitled them to net, or agen- 
cy rates. He was not asked to testi- 
fy as to the replies received, since 
he did not have them with him. 


~ He promised to produce them and 


take the stand on them as soon as 
possible. 

On the subject of the alleged co- 
ercion of publishers by agencies Mr. 
Felber told of a conversation he had 
had with the late John Budd, in 
New York, a newspaper represen- 
tative, about 1922, during which the 
latter said “he would be glad to 
handle our business in all his pa- 
pers, but felt that agencies were en- 
titled to a commission; and this net 
tate proposition is a matter which 


the publishers should settle among 


themselves in either national or 
State meetings. He said ‘If I were 
to give you my entire string of 
Papers I would incur the ill-will of 
the agencies and lose a lot of busi- 
ness,’ ” 


. Mr. Felber acknowledged that in 


. instances when he could not get net 


: 


| 
| 


tates the advertising was placed 
through the Critchfield agency. In 
many localities he used only one 
newspaper instead of two or more 
because he could not get net rates 
in all; that if he paid one publisher 


the net and another the gross they 
would 


talk together and the one ! 
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238% PLUS 


OMPARED with the paper 


next in importance, 1925 


lineage in the heavily adver- 
tised classification of Toilet 
Goods and Preparations re- 


veals 


preference for The 


Miami Herald by the wide 


margin of more 


than 238 


per cent. 


These comparative 


figures 


as of 1925 are: 


And 
ruary and March, 
disparity is even greater—as 
follows: 
28,028 lines; 
6,342 lines. 


The Miami Herald: 


84,098 Lines 
Second Paper: 
24,850 Lines. 


Feb- 
the 


for January, 


1926, 


The Miami Herald: 
Second Paper: 


ty, Miami Herald 


“‘Florida’s Most Important Newspaper’’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives : 


J. P. MCKINNEY & SON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
ee ee 


making the discount would insist 
upon having the same as his com- 
petitor. In many places he placed 
advertising through the local deal- 
er and so received the local rate, 
dealing with from 150 to 175 news- 
papers on that basis at present. He 
mentioned one instance where the 
publisher was not only cognizant of 
this deal, but suggested the same 
for his paper. 

“Mr. Johnson, then advertising 
manager of the Canton Daily 
News,” he said, “came to him, told 
him that his paper could not give 
him the agency commission for fear 
of ‘getting in bad with the agen- 
cies,’ but You send the stuff down 
to your dealer, let him place it in 
the News and pay the bills. Then 
we will give you the local rate, and 
if the agencies say anything we will 
say it is local.” 

He said that an increase in busi- 


ness was always noticed after an 
advertising campaign began, but 
“you can’t measure the effect of ad- 
vertising by a yard stick.” Speak- 
ing of the work of his advertising 
department, witness said matrices 
and plates were sent by parcel post 
to company branches and by them 
distributed in the various zones, 
which was cheaper than the agen- 
cies could perform the same service. 
“T think,” he said, “we save about 
$400 on each advertisemnt on post- 
age alone.” He believed the Fire- 
stone force of 700 or 800 salesmen, 
assisted by dealers and branch man- 
agers, could give a better survey of 
business conditions than an agency 
survey. 

On cross examination Mr. Felber 
declared that any consumer had a 
right to ask Firestone’s for dealer 
or branch discounts, but didn’t think 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Bryan Mack Is Business Manager 
of Lakeland Ledger. 


Bryan Mack, well known Florida 
newspaper man, is now associated 
with the Lakeland, Fla., Ledger as 
business manager, and brings to this 
Progressive newspaper a wealth of 
experience that will be beneficial to 
the Ledger and to all business enter- 
prises of Lakeland. 


Mr. Mack is no stranger to Lake- 
land, for he has been a successful 
business man and outstanding Flor- 
ida booster for a score of years. 
Early in his newspaper career, he 
was with the Florida Times-Union 
of Jacksonville and Montgomery 
and Atlanta papers. When John H. 
Perry purchased the Jacksonville 
Journal and Pensacola Journal, Mr. 
Mack went with him to manage 
the Pensacola Journal. It was 
through his work on the Jour- 
nal there that the horticultural and 
agricultural awakening took part in 
that section of the state. 


More recently, Mr. Mack was 
connected with the American Re- 
view of Reviews, the great maga- 
zine that has given Florida such 
favorable publicity throughout the 
nation. 


Kimberly-Clark and New York 
Times Join in Huge Enterprise. 


The Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co., Ltd., was chartered by the On- 
tario government last week and it 
became known that the New York 
Times and the Kimberly-Clark Co., 
of Neenah, Wis., have become part- 
ners in the development of news 
print and pulp mills and hydro-elec- 
tric power development in Northern 
Ontario. 


Full development of the enter- 
prise implicated an investment of 
twenty-five million dollars. The 
Kimberly-Clark Co. is a pioneer 
concern in news print making. It 
is the owner of all the capital stock 
of the Spruce Falls Company, Ltd., 
and will transfer all the assets of 
the latter company to the Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper Co. The 
Kimberly-Clark Co. has entered in- 
to an agreement with the New York 
Times Co., whereby on the transfer 
of the assets they will be jointly 
interested in the new company. 

All news print needs of the Times 
after 1928 will be supplied by mills 
near Kapuskasing, Ontario, In 
1925 the Times used over 80,000 
tons of various grades of paper. 


Purchases Birotadruck. 


The New York Herald Tribune 
has just placed an order for an- 
other Birotadruck from the Amer- 
ican Birotadruck Company. It is 
almost a year since they bought 
the first. 


N. Y. World Veteran Dies 


Daniel J. Collins, seventy, vice- 
president of the World Quarter 
Century Association and employed 


forty years in the press room of 


the World, died Wednesday at 
his home, Brooklyn, after a long 
illness. 


WZ 


ABOUT WINNERS 
OF AWARDS. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
and went directly from high schoo] 
to the police court beat of the 
Courier-Journal. He is now only 
twenty-two. As a reporter, he said 
frankly he had no interest. in news- 
paper work. He wanted to be a 
singer, he said, and had become a 
reporter to get money to take him 
to Europe for a musical education. 


He had been three years on the 
Courier-Journal, when he was sent 
one night to investigate the story 
that a man had been caught eighty 
feet underground in a sandstone 
cave. Miller took complete charge 
of the rescue of Floyd Collins the 
following morning. He is very 
small, weighs only 110 pounds, and 
was able to slip down the tortuous 
passage until he lay beside Collins. 
With his fingers he dug away the 
earth which obscured the stone 
holding Collins’s foot. The earth 
was passed out handful by handful, 
by a chain of thitteen volunteers 
who crept down after Miller. 

After the militia arrived at the 
cave reports were circulated that the 
story was a hoax. Miller was the 
chief witness in the investigation 
which followed, since he was one 
of the only two men who actually 
had seen Collins. After seventeen 
days the rescue party working un- 
der the direction of the militia 
reached Collins and found him dead. 

Miller’s stories during the first 
days of the rescue were quoted by 
the Associated Press and thus pub- 
lished from one end of the country 
to the other. The Courier-Journal 
gave him a bonus of $1,000. 

After this exploit, Miller returned 
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to his paper, but continued as a re- 
porter only a short time. At pres- 
ent he is living at Winter Haven, 
Fla., where he is in the ice cream 
manufacturing business with his 
father. He still intends to go ta 
Europe, he says, to study singing. 

EDWARD M. KINGSBURY. 

The editorial which won the 
Pulitzer’ award, “The House of a 
Hundred.Sorrows,” was written by 
Edward M. Kingsbury of the. staff 
of the New York Times. It de- 
scribes the misery and want of 
those who are helped each Christ- 
mas by the “Hundred Neediest 
Cases” fund which is distributed 
through the Times. 

Before he joined the staff of the 
Times Mr. Kingsbury was for many 
years an editorial writer on the New 
York Sun,., Edward Page Mitchell, 
in his book,. “Memoirs of an Edi- 
tor,” declares that Mr. Kingsbury, 
as much as anyone, shaped the 
famous “Sun style’ which made 
that paper under Dana’s editorship 
one of the most distinctive in the 
country. 

Kingsbury was born in 1854. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 
1875 and in 1879 was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar. He became 
a member of the Sun’s editorial 
staff in 1882 and remained with the 
paper until the change of ownership 
in 1915, when he went to the Times. 


DANIEL R, FITZPATRICK. 


Daniel R. Fitzpatrick has been the 
staff cartoonist of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch thirteen years, his 
prize-winning cartoon, “The Laws 
of Moses and the Laws of Today,” 
published April 12, 1925, shows the 
laws of Moses on two small stone 
tablets. Behind them tower the laws 
of today, piled in stack after stack 
until their mass fills the whole back- 


The ferocious looking cat for many, many years 
has been a friendly warning to publishers that 
an insertion has been accidentally omitted from 
one of our schedules. . . Keeping on friendly 
terms with publishers has helped us to serve our 
clients more effectively. 


Nelson Giesmane@. 


ADVERTISING - Since 1874 


St. Louis - Chicago - 


New York 


Chattanooga - Cleveland 


ground. A tiny man wearing a ball 
and chain in the foreground regards 
the laws of today mournfully. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s cartoons have 
been reprinted widely. ‘Those he 
drew during the Post-Dispatch’s 
campaign to free political prisoners 
after the war were credited with 
being largely responsible in focusing 


D, R. FITZPATRICK 


public demand for amnesty. 

Fitzpatrick was born in Superior, 
Wis. He left high school to study 
at the Chicago Art Institute. His 
first job was with the Chicago Daily 
News, drawing illustrations for 
jokes. 

Last year his drawing of “Babe” 
Ruth won a prize in an exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. The St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild awarded him a prize in its 
1925 black-and-white exhibition. 
Many of his caricatures have ap- 
peared in Life. At present he is 
staff cartoonist for Collier’s Week- 
ly. He is thirty-five. 


SUN SPORTS NEWS 
HEARD THROUGH 
THE AIR. 


Financial Report Is Also 
Broadcast by 
Paper. 


Digests of events in the sporting 
and financial worlds, prepared by 
the New York Sun from the news 
published nightly in its final edition, 
are now broadcast from radio sta- 
tion WRNY, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. About fifteen minutes is al- 
lotted nightly, beginning at. 7 
o’clock, to the reading of these di- 
gests. 

The first, broadcasting of which 
starts at 7 o'clock, is known as the 
“New York Sun’s Sport Rays.” 
The second, ten minutes later, is 
referred to as “The New York 
Sun’s Commercial Digest.” They 
include, respectively, summaries of 
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the outstanding events of the day 


in all fields of sport and of the im-_ 


portant events and general move- 
ments in the markets and all other 
phases of the nation’s commercial 
life. 

The sports accounts are prepared 
by the sports staff of the Sun, 
headed by Joe Vila. 
a member of the staff prepares a 
condensed resume of events in base- 


ball, golf, outdoor meets, racing and | 


other sports as the seasons change, 


The sport talk lasts about ten min-— 


utes. 
A member of the financial staff of 


the Sun likewise prepares the com- — 


mercial digest, which—except in the 
case of events of vital importance— 
is somewhat briefer. 


The first broadcasting under the 
arrangement recently completed by 
the Sun with the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, owners of the 
station, was on Monday night. It 
will-be repeated every day, exclusive 
of Sunday, when the Sun is not pub- 
lished. 

Announcement of the new service 
has been made throughout the coun- 
try in various newspapers. Radio 
News, Science and Invention, and 


ARTs ek «: 


Each evening 
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Amazing Stories, the publications — 


of which WRNY is the mouthpiece, _ 
likewise carry announcement of the — 


arrangements to a wide public. 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct pressure under complete 


control. Fast, positive, non- 
vibrating, hydraulic operation.. 


¥ 
i 


The New York Times uses Biro-— 
tadruck Hydraulic Matrice Mould- 


ing Presses exclusively. 


For full information and sample — 


pages address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK — 


COMPANY, Inc. 


120 West 42nd Street 
New York 
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How Direct Advertisers, 
Agencies and Newspapapers 
Conduct Their Advertising Business 


The Federal Trade Commission is holding 
hearings on the complaint it has made against the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
others, charging conspiracy to prevent national ad- 
vertisers from placing their advertising in newspapers 
at less than card rates, and to employ agencies. 


The result may affect every advertising agency 
and every newspaper in the United States. Many 
facts vital to advertising, agency .and publishing in- 
terests are being brought out at these hearings, 
upon which every one connected with advertising 


should be fully informed. 


All who are interested in having fundamen- 
tal information on present day newspaper and agency 
advertising methods and principles, as well as. prac- 
tices of direct advertisers, should get a copy of the offi- 
cial reports of the hearings, obtainable only from us. 


Your inguiries are invited. 


SIDNEY C. ORMSBY COMPANY 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS 
Federal Trade Commission 


217 Broadway New York City 
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Subscriptions: Four Dollars a year. 
Foreign Postage $1.00 per year. 
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New York May 8, 1926 


Tue FourtH Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including the editorial department, to 
the Manufacturers Trust Building, 1819 Broad- 
way, at Columbus Circle, 12th floor. Suite 
1220. Telephone Columbus 0520-0521-0522. 


Is not every able editor a ruler of the world, 
being a persuader of 1t? 
—CARLYLE. 


Newspaper Writers Who 
Become Popular Authors. 


A recent advertisement employed by Boni & 
Liveright, New York publishers, pointed out 
the fact that many of the books on their new 
list come from the pens of newspaper scribes. 

Investigation will reveal that a great many 
of the authors most in the public eye began 
their careers on newspapers. 

Men whose names signed to a short story or 
novel at once guarantee its excellence, did their 
first work anonymously in newspaper columns. 

Theodore Dreiser, famous the country over 
for his deep analytic studies of character in 
many lengthy novels, was a newspaper reporter 
in New York before he made his first big 
success with Sister Carrie. And now he has 
written a novel, An American Tragedy, sug- 
gested by newspaper clippings of a trial held 
in the past. 

The immortal Lafcadio Hearn began as a 
columnist in New Orleans. O. Henry served 
his apprenticeship as a writer on Texas news- 
papers. Heywood Broun, Milt Gross, Franklin 
P. Adams, and Jack Lait, to mention only a 
handful, are among those who concurrently are 
writing for the press and putting their work 
between covers. 

Sinclair Lewis, the winner of the Pultizer 
Prize for the best novel of 1925, is a former 
newspaper writer. Sherwood Anderson, whose 
writings are said to voice the inner longings 
of people more clearly than the work of any 
other creator, is an advertising writer. 
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Fitzpatrick’s cartoon from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (April 12, 1925), 
to which the 1925 Pulitzer Prize has been awarded—Courtesy of St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch. 


It would be possible to mention a thousand 
names. 

There is a very good reason for this. 

In the newspaper world scribes are taught 
to write simply. 

They are shown how to tell their stories in 
the briefest possible, most convincing manner. 

Carrying this faculty of clarity into their 
creative work, they avoid the pitfalls of writers 
who have not had a newspaper training. 

Their work is seldom heavily weighted down 
with words and ormnamental nothings. 
tains the very stuff of life, and that is what 
publishers and readers are looking for. 

Because of this a writer with newspaper train- 
ing has a better chance of publishing his book 
than a writer without the benefit of such train- 
ing. 

The writer who has been a newspaper man 
knows that simplicity of expression makes for 
true beauty. He knows the value of words. 
His work is carefully hewn. His ideas are 
forcibly expressed. 


Pulitzer Judges Have 
Shown Very Good Taste. 


The judges who selected the winners in the 
Pulitzer 1925 competition have certainly done 
their task with a good deal of understanding. 

Tue Fourtu ESTATE is particularly pleased 
to find that the reporter to be commended for 
distinguished service is William Burke Miller, 
who unearthed the story of the Floyd Collins 
tragedy. 

The escapades of Miller in covering this 
story, his bravery and stick-to-it-iveness, form a 
thrilling chapter in the history of journalism. 

At the time when Floyd Collins was finally 
given up as dead, THe Fourru Estare paid 
special editorial tribute to Miller, and in addi- 
tion ran an exclusive story by him wired to this 


It con-. 


publication, describing his emotions while de- 
scending into the cave and speaking to the un- 
fortunate Collins. 

The work of Miller in this catastrophe was 
recognized by THE Fourtru Estate at once, and 
we are glad to see that it has now won official 
recognition from the judges of the awards. 


The striking cartoon, published on this page, 


that won the award for Fitzpatrick, certainly 


presents food for thought. 


The editorial from — 


the Times which was selected for a prize, also | 


reproduced in this issue, speaks for itself. It is 


a very noteworthy piece of work. 


High Ideals of Vanderbilt 


Must Be Preserved. 


The difficulties faced by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., during the past weeks will inevitably, 
Tue FourtH Estate believes, be straightened 
out to the best interests of all. 


Such papers as those run by Vanderbilt must | 


not be allowed to say “30.” 

Vanderbilt is the young man who entered the 
field and proved by his rapid success that a 
clean tabloid newspaper would be read. 

In the handling of news, his papers have 
a model. 
tastes. 

And so it is a rather hard pill to swallow to 
learn that his enterprises are faced with dis- 
aster. 

However, already indications are that these 
papers of his shall not die. THe FourTH Es- | 
TATE desires to extend to him every good wish. 
His influence on American journalism must not 
be lost. It would be disastrous. 


been | 
They have never pandered to low | 


The high idealism of Vanderbilt is an asset 
that the newspaper world cannot afford to be 
without. There is no doubt that eventually 
he will be able to continue his work without 
financial disturbance. | 


* 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The annual award of the Pulitzer 
prizes, comments the New York 
York World, has become an event 


_ looked forward to with interest in 


the world of writers. This year 
the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun, 
editor Julian Harris, has won the 
gold medal for the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service 
of 1925 by its fight against the Ku 
Klux Klan; against lynching; 
against dishonest public officials; 
_ against proposed laws prohibiting 
the teaching of evolution. 

“The House of a Hundred Sor- 
rows,” by E. M. Kingsbury of the 
New York Times, wins the prize 
for editorial writing. It brought 
freshness into an appeal for charity, 
usually a humdrum task. The cave 
tragedy of Floyd Collins in Ken- 
tucky in the summer of 1925 is 
recalled by the award of the re- 
porter’s prize to William Burke 
Miller, who in covering the story 
for his newspaper, the Courier- 
Journal, risked his life in carrying 
food to the trapped man, and whose 
- account of the fight to save Collins 
showed a high degree of profession- 
al skill. 

The cartoon prize went to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The much discussed 
literary prizes singled out as best in 
their several fields Sinclair Lewis’s 
novel “Arrowsmith,” George Kelly’s 
play, “Craig’s Wife,” Channing’s 
“History of the United States,” 
Vol. VI.; Dr. Harvey Cushing’s 
“Life of Sir William Osler,” and the 
book of poems, “What’s O’Clock?” 
by Amy Lowell. 


These awards will be both at- 
tacked and defended. It will hardly 
-be disputed that the work rewarded 
is in each case good; “best” is a 
thing difficult to prove. It should 
be remembered that only books pub- 
lished within the calendar year 1925 
and plays produced within the cor- 
responding dramatic season were 
eligible to consideration. 


Moving to Chicago. 

The makers of the Monomelt 
Slug Feeder, the Printers’ Manufac- 
turing Company, Transportation 
Building, moved their general sales 
offices from Minneapolis to Chicago 
Over one year ago. Because the 
Minneapolis factory has now out- 
- grown its present quarters, it was 
decided to move the factory to Chi- 
cago also. 


After May 1, 1926, both office and 
factory will be located at 4541-43 
Ravenswood Avenue in a new fire- 
proof building which provides four 
times as much manufacturing space 
as the old location. 

These needed facilities will help 
keep pace with the demand of com- 
ae machine owners for the 

onomelt System which eliminates 
the remelting furnace. 


T. L. L. Ryan Sails. 

T. L. L. Ryan of Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency, 
sailed on the French liner Paris on 
a business trip to Europe. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


F, D. White, general manager of 
the New York World, is back in 
New York after a Mediterranean 
cruise. During the trip he visited 
in addition England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

E. H. Butler, publisher of the 
Buffalo Evening News, was host to 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, when 
he visited New York recently. 

Col. L. A. Watres, president of 
the Scranton Republican, addressed 
the members of the Scranton Min- 
isterial Association. 

Chester C. Platt, president and 
treasurer of the Batavia, N. Y., 
Times, leaves New York on May 29 
to attend the Copenhagen confer- 
ence to promote the taxation of 
land values and free trade. 

W. C. Edwards, publisher of the 
Denton, Tex., Record-Chronicle, has 
been elected governor of the 41st 
Rotary district. 

Gene Huse, owner of the Nor- 
folk, Neb., Daily News, will arrive 
in New York on Monday after a 
four months’ tour of the continent. 

Frank Carson, supervising city 
editor of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, is back in Chicago fol- 
lowing a visit to the California 
ranch of William Randolph Hearst. 

A. W. Ferguson, police reporter 
of the Salt Lake City Telegram, and 
Mrs. Fergurson are being congratu- 
lated on the birth of a baby boy. 


Many Authors Are Now Writing. 
Advertising Copy. 

The growing number of authors 
who are writing advertising copy 
will mean a higher standard of 
copy, asserts Alen T. Moore in the 
current issue of Printed Salesman- 
ship. 


“Whatever we may think, or how-, 


ever the results may charm or alarm 
the man who pays the bills—we 
have got some new competition to 
meet,” Mr. Moore shows. “Person- 
ally, I like the idea. It is going 
to set the standard for good copy 
several notches higher; it may raise 
the compensation rate of the pro- 
fessional who can meet the stan- 


dard.” 


Among the authors who have 
been writing copy, Mr. Moore cites 
Irvin S. Cobb, Will Rogers, Ellis 
Parker Butler and George Ade, and 
the services of ten others for “ad- 
vertising purposes” have recently 
been syndicated by Fred A. Wish, 
Inc., 320 Broadway. They are Rex 
Beach, Gelet Burgess, Mr. Butler, 
Mr. Cobb, James H. Collins, How- 
ard R. Garis, Sam Hellman, Nina 
Wilcox Putnam, Grantland Rice 
and Carolyn Wells. Eddie Cantor, 
the comedian, Mr. Moore says, is 
also in this group. 

“For trade journals and house 
organs,” the writer adds, an equally 
impressive list is available. It in- 
cludes Arthur Brisbane, Rupert 
Hughes, Edgar Guest, Ring Lard- 
ner, Frank Condon, Montague 
Glass, Jack Lait, Hasold McGrath, 
Walt Mason, E. Pliillips Oppen- 
heim, Arthur B. Reeve, Ted Robin- 
son, Viola Brothers Shore, Booth 
Tarkington, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune and Ed Wynn. 


Robert S. Barry Joins Staff of the 
N. Y. Eve. World. 


_ Robert S. Barry, for years Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Philadel- 
phia Ledger, has joined the staff 
of the New York Evening World. 

Mr. Barry, although only thirty- 
four, is one of the best known 
newspaper men in Washington. He 
won national recognition for having 
forecast the nomination of Warren 
G. Harding in 1920, to which view 
he adhered even when Mr. Harding 
himself wished to withdraw from 
the contest because he thought he 
had no chance. 


His running account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention at Madison Square 
Garden in 1924, which he reported 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
News Syndicate—notably his rapid- 
fire report of the attempt of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan to stampede 
the convention for William G. Mc- 
Adoo—won for him the praise of 
the leading editors and publishers 
of the United States. 


Mr. Barry was born in Louisville, 
Ky., Aug. 7, 1892, and was a pro- 
duct of that fertile though exacting 
school of journalism which the late 
“Marse Henry” Watterson con- 
ducted for some years on the Cou- 
rier-Journal in Louisville. “Marse 
Henry” often referred to him af- 
fectionately as “one of my boys.” 

After working as police reporter 
on the Courier-Journal Mr. Barry 
was sent to Washington. 


In 1917, after eighteen months in 
Washington for the Courier-Jour- 
nal, he joined the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger and in June, 1922, was 
made chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Ledger. The same 
year he was sent to Europe to re- 
port the Genoa conference, at the 
conclusion of which he toured Cen- 
tral Europe, sending graphic de- 
scriptions of the ‘economic death 
dance’ Germany was engaged in. 
He reported his observations to 
President Harding and Secretary of 
State Hughes on his return here. 


Kaltenborn to Speak. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, associate edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
and one of the most popular public 
speakers in America, will be the 
guest of honor of the Coney Island 
Chamber of Commerce at its month- 
ly dinner meeting to be held at 
Feltman’s, Coney Island, on May 18. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Harry Burkhalter, of the copy 
desk og the San Antonio Light, re- 
cently married Miss Mary Ruth 
Goldman. 

Ira B. Hyde, Jr., publisher of the 
St. Helens, Ore., Mist, married Miss 
Lorene Fuller. 

Irven C. Schiebeck, assistant 
sports editor of the Columbus, O., 
Dispatch, married Miss Lydia Mar- 
garet Counts. 


Edward Williams, Jacksonville 


correspondent of the International ’ 


News Service, married Miss Vivi- 
enne Bagnell of New York. 


15 
STAFF CHANGES 


Walter Schramm succeeds Corwin 
Root as news editor of the Toledo 
Blade. 

John Olive, formerly city and 
Sunday editor of the San Antonio 
Light, is now on the copy desk of 
the San Antonio Evening News. 

Le Roy Pope, formerly with the 
Athens, O., Messenger, is now on 
the sports staff of the St. Louis 
Times. 

After eight years away from 
newspaper work, Maurice Lazar, 
formerly with the R. R. Donnelly 
Printing Co., has joined the staff 
of the Chicago Evening American. 

Walter Paulison of Northwestern 
University has joined the staff of 
the Chicago Evening Post. 

New reporters on the San An- 
tonio Light are Bill Shook and Har- 
ry Fohn. 

Adrin Lee succeeds Sam Hurst as 
city editor of the St. Louis Times. 

The new automobile editor of the 
San Antonio Light is J. F. Tweeby. 

Alton Cook, formerly rewrite, is 
now on the copy desk of the St. 
Paul Daily News. 

Charles H. Clark, editor of the 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., Daily News, is 
now on the reportorial staff of the 
Ogdensburg Daily Advance. 

Marion Eakes, formerly city edi- 
tor of the Miami, Fla., Tab, is now 
on the federal court beat for the 
Newark, N. J., Ledger. 


George J. Kadel Is Now With 
Underwood & Underwood. 


George J. Kadel has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the News Pic- 
ture Division of Underwood & Un- 
derwood, Inc., succeeding Frank A. 
Eaton, who has been elected a Vice 
President of that Corporation. 


Mr. Kadel, who has been engaged 
in news photography for the past 
twenty years, recently sold out h‘s 
interest in Kadel & Herbert, a news 
feature photo service of which he 
was senior partner. 

Mr. Kadel, who will assme his 
new duties May 10th, was news 
photo editor of Underwood & Un- 
derwood before the firm of Kadel 
& Herbert was organized ten years 
ago. 


North Carolina Section of the 
New York Sun. 

The first 15 pages of the second 
section of the New York Sun of 
April 24th were devoted to North 
Carolina. 

There were exclusive stories of 
North Carolina, writen by leaders 
of “The Old North State” and by 
Sun representatives specially sent 
there to get the Carolina “atmo- 
sphere.” 

The press of North Carolina be- 
stowed unstinted praise upon the 
issue, such papers as the Wilming- 
ton Star, the Winston-Salem Sen- 
tinel, and the Raleigh News & Ob- 
server being among them. 

Thousands of extra copies have 
been requested, and hundreds of 
commendatory letters have been re- 
ceived. Typical of them is one 
from Angus W. McLean, the 
Governor of North Carolina. 
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“What about 
Sally Pie 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a _ para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A_ flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 


feature appearing 
in print 


6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241 W. 58th St.. NEW YORK CITY 


NEWSPAPERS’ HIT 
BY STRIKE. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


mechanical force about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon because it attempt- 
ed to publish a “call for volunteers.” 
A meeting of the employees voted 
this to be blacklegging and Govern- 
ment propaganda. 


The last London evening paper 
to appear was the Liberal Evening 
Star, but the workers stopped its 
later editions because it sent to the 
composing room an article dealing 
with the Government’s recruiting 
pians. The compositors considered 
this an attempt at strikebreaking. 

“The early edition of Tuesday’s 
Daily Herald, Labor’s own organ, 
which was published before mid- 
night and came out, although gen- 
eral distribution was impossible, 
prints a statement signed by 600 
employes of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
morning paper, the Daily Express, 
repying to a statement in the pre- 
one day’s issue that the strike will 
ail. 

“It is the opinion of more than 
600 employes of the Daily Express 
that the general strike will not fail,” 
the workers say. 

The employees comment that the 
only reason the Express was al- 
lowed to appear Monday was that 
the editors agreed in the last edi- 
tion to publish the views of the 
workers. 


The Syndicate Ma 


VHE Contact Pornt oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FORCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELp. 


As all-the world knows, Looey, 
“dot dope,” hero. of Milt Gross’ 
famous Gross Exaggerations in the 
New York World, will presently be 
put into play form by Milt Gross. 
Mr. Gross has for some months 
been pestered by producers to- pack 
his dialect children into a play. Two 
weeks ago Crosby Gaige and Jed 
Harris finally lured him into a defi- 
nite agreement and the play’ will be 
done next season under the title 
“Nize Baby.” Only one formal de- 
tail is incomplete, and that is the 
writing of the play. 


Ivanhoe, the novel by Sir Walter 
Scott that has delighted children 
from eight to eighty years of age, 
is being offered in art-strip form by 
NEA Service, Inc., New York and 
Cleveland. Lawrence Redner is the 
artist who will picture Scott’s char- 
acters. 


Twenty Years on Broadway and 
the Years It Took to Get There is 
the intriguing title of the memoirs 
of the famous George M. Cohan, 
which will be syndicated by the 
Bell Syndicate. 


Fred L. Ferguson, president of 
NEA Service, Inc., has left New 
York on a business trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Neighbors’ Wives is the name of 
a newspaper serial by Ernest Lynn 
to be handled by NEA Service, Inc. 


Gilda Gray is giving Charleston 
lessons via the newspaper through 
the Imperial News Service, New 
York. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
will market Countess Vera Cath- 
cart’s The Woman Tempted, a novel 
by the popularizer of the phrase 
“moral turpitude.” 


Mary Marshall has sail to France 
in connection with her work as 
fashion writer for the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate of New 
York. 


Joins George B. David. 
John J. Flanagan of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., is now associated 
with the George B. David Co., New 
York, publishers’ representatives, on 
their soliciting staff. 


The Fourth Estate Among First 
to Honor Miller. 

At the time of William Burke 
Miller’s notable achievements in 
covering the Floyd Collins story, 
which won for him the Pulitzer 
award, THe FourtH ESTATE was 
among the first to recognize his 
work. 

The story of his exploits was car- 
ried under a streamer head in this 
publication, together with a special 
story wired by Miller exclusively to 
Tue Fourtru Estate and describing 
his emotions “during his ordeal. 


RADIOPHOTO IN 
USE. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


prepared an advertising layout to be 
put on the radio circuit, for publica- 
tion simultaneously in New York, 
London, Paris and Philadelphia. 
Wanamaker’s displayed the latest 
Reboux hat, a style being repro- 
duced here while it is still new in 
Paris. : 

Abraham & Straus, Inc., displayed 
a radiophoto of their London store, 
transmitted a few hours after the 
opening of the circuit for commer- 
cial service. Lord & Taylor also. 
received a radiophoto. 


“The greatest single civilizer is 
the equable flow of merchandise 
news,” said a Wanamaker official 
yesterday. “I believe this new pro- 
cess will be the greatest single de- 


velopment in history in breaking | 


down barriers between nations.” 

Reception time varied greatly 
during the first twenty-four hours 
of reception. Pictures took as long 
as an hour and forty-five minutes 
and as short as twenty-seven min- 
utes. Engineers of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America said the time 
eventually will be cut down to about 
twenty minutes a picture. The 
standard size is 31% x 4%, at a cost 
of $50. 

Weather conditions were not un- 
favorable, W. H. Barsby in the re- 
ceiving room at No. 64 Broad Street 
said. The only difficulty was in 
maintaining synchrony of the New 
York-London paraphernalia. 

A remarkable feat of physical 
endurance was accomplished by 
Capt. Richard H. Ranger, inventor 
of the trans-Atlantic wireless pho- 
tography, who had gone practically 
without sleep for the last ten days 
during the tests of the apparatus 
which was put into commercial ser- 
vice. 


Only Capt. Ranger understands 
the machine thoroughly, and the 
tests have been continuous since 
they started, requiring his incessant 
supervision, as slight difficulties 
crop up from hour to hour. 

Occasionally he snatches a bite of 
food, and Tuesday, after the first 
batch of pictures had been sent to 
New York in the ordinary com- 
mercial routine, he allowed himself 
three hours of slumber. He has 
preserved unfailing cheerfulness 
throughout the ordeal. 


Pulitzer Sails. 

Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the 
New York World, sailed at mid- 
night Friday, for a 5 months’ trip 
abroad, during which he and Paul 
Dougherty, artist, will see what 
they can bag in British East 
Africa. He sailed on the Olympic. 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
- “(PAPERS 1974 


International 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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* Americas Largest Crculation 
Building Organization 


Newspapers Are Urged to Accept 
Simplified Spelling. 


Six hundred American newspa- 
pers have accepted tho, thoro, thru, 
program, catalog and pedagog as 
simplified spelling terms, with their 
compounds and derivatives, the 
Simplified Spelling Board an- 
nounced last week after a meeting 
at Columbia University. 

The next major operation on the 
mother tongue is hoped for in the 
substitution of “t’s” for “ed’s” in 
cases where the original forms can 
still be understood. Thus “baked” 
would not be “bakt,” because “bakt” 
looks like something else and pos- 
sibly is. Contending that a more 
nearly phonetic spelling would save 
newspapers 2 per cent. of their col- 
umnar space, the board said that the 
present varied sound reproduction 
system allows 613,975 ways of spell- 
ing “foolish.” 

Prof. Ralph D. Owen of Philadel- 
phia and Francis Wilson, actor, 
were elected to the board. C. H. 
Grandgent was reelected president 
and Dr. Glenn Frank, president of 
Wisconsin University, was made a 
member of the advisory board. 
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MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
: our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


: 


Atlanta Denver New York 
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Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
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Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
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' Pulp Company Buys Up the 
St. Lawrence Isle. 
Sale of the timbered section of 


- the Island of Anticosti in the Gulf 


of St. Lawrence by Senator Menier 
of France to the Wayagamacg Pulp 
Company of Three Rivers has been 
confirmed in Canadian Government 
circles. The deal involves $6,000,- 
000. The pulp company will ex- 
ploit some 3,000 square miles of 
timber lands and the output will be 
manufactured at the Three Rivers 
plant. 

__ The Island of Anticosti has be- 
longed to the Menier family since 
1895, the present owner inheriting 
‘it from his brother, the French 
chocolate king. 


4 Hoe Press Shipped. 


An eight-cylinder Patented Uni- 
versal-Unit Multi-Color Press was 
shipped recently to the Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, News, from the New York 
Works of R. Hoe & Co., Inc. This 
press is to be used for printing 
comics and magazine sections in 


~ four colors and black and other 


combinations as desired. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
3 new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Mrc. Co. 
FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 
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A.A.A.A. RECORDS. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
mature general recognition as an agency 
of a man located in Boston, who secured 
one account and endeavored to place it 
on an agency basis. The appearances 
were that he was working solely for the 
manufacturer whose advertising he was 
seeking to place. This much was accom- 
plished, namely, that a very large pro- 
portion of special.representatives accepted 
the orders at gross rates with a proviso 
that should the agent be recognized by 
the A. N. P. A. within a year or during 
the life of the contract they would re- 
bate the commission earned. 


Since those lists were compiled, 96 
newspapers have been added to them— 
17. to..the first..class.and 72.to the sec- 
ond. This increase is due in part, we 
believe, to the educational work attempt- 
ed by the committee at Indianapolis and 
at Asheville, and by direct personal cor- 
respondence with publishers. In all of 
this work the committee has been ably 
seconded by special representatives. One 
of them asked us to address personal let- 
ters to every paper on his long list, while 
another asked us to draft a letter that he 
could send to his list of newspapers, urg- 
ing them to’ declare their policy. In 
consequence a very considerable number 
of assurances of the character desired 
were received. 


In conclusion, I*must make good on 
the. statement that I have frequently 
made to publishers an dspecial represen- 
tatives, namely, that I am constantly re- 
minding .our members of the important 
part they. must contribute toward mak- 
ing our various undertakings successful. 
That' every member may know what we 
are saying to publishers and that they 
may be prepared to supplement person- 
ally our various presentations, our execu- 
tive office is sending you from time to 
time copies of the messages we are send- 
ing publishers and specials of the ad- 
dresses that the chairman has been privi- 
leged to deliver to the newspaper depart- 
ment at Indianapolis and the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
Asheville. If you will all take the view 
that this is your fight and that publishers 
and specials are being rapidly lined up 
shoulder to shoulder with you in mak- 
ing it, we are bound to win. (Applause). 


(pp. 149-153) 
The Chairman: Fine. I think it is only 
right to stress this point; that since Mr. 
Collin Armstrong has been Chairman of 
the Newspaper Committee, all the rest’ 
of us in this association have a man who 
is ready to challenge anything that hap- 
pens in connection with newspaper ad- 
vertising, or in connection with agencies 
that are not dealing properly with their 
clients or the newspapers, and we can 
expect him to continue to do that sort of 
challenging if the succeeding president 
appoints him to this job. If he doesn’t, 

the retiring president is going to fight. 


Cpr 157) 

From the report of Collin Armstrong, 
Convention of 1922, New York. 

We have reason for believing that the 
individual discussions between agencies 
and publishers and their representatives, 
which that compilation has engendered, 
and the knowlerdge on the part of pub- 
Ishers that their policy toward direct ad- 
vertisers is a matter of record in the off- 
ces of every member of this association 
have exerted (p. 95) an immeasurable 
influence toward strengthening the agency 
position. Moreover individual interest 
in the attitude of newspapers is notice to 
them that you are watching them, that 
you are as vigilant in protecting your 
own interests and those of your clients 
as your committee strives to be. We, 
therefore, urge you to evince no lessening 
of interest in keeping alive the issue of 
granting commission only to regularly 
recognized agencies. 


Commissions to Direct Advertisers. 


Now as to the work of this committee 
during the year. The compilation of data 
secured by members as to the policy of 
publishers towards two comparatively 
new direct advertisers and one new house 
agency was completed and distributed to 
members in the winter of this year. That 
compilation has served at least one im- 
portant purpose, namely, shown newspa- 
pers that members of this association by 
cooperating with this committee are in- 
terested in the work it is doing. 


The chairman of this committee has 


. 


_ information contained 
b know that some of the 
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This Machine com- 
bines the advantages of 
the Hoe Pedestal Saw 
Table and the Hoe 
Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is sup- 
plied with either Style 
“A” Cutter Head for 
trimming Wood Blocks 
or Style “BY” for extra heavy 
cutting on Zinc or Copper. The 
Hoe Patented Mono-Rail prin- 
ciple allows the Operator to fol- 
low the work beyond the Cutter 
Head permitting more speed and 
greater accuracy in trimming 
Wood or Metal Blocks of varied 
sizes. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


eens 


visited each of our councils to explain the 
purpose of the compilation and to en- 
deavor to impress upon members and their 
media men the desirability of utilizing the 
therein. We do 
larger agencies 
use the compilation constantly. 
Standardizing Methods and Practices. 


To accomplish our aim, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than the announced 
ideals of this association, we must have 
the cooperation of every member of this 
association and the cooperation of every 
worth-while man and woman in every 
agency. Ostensibly and truthfully the 
work of this committee is to simplify and 
standardize newspaper advertising prac- 
tices and. methods. This requires patient 
and painstaking educational effort, not 
alone in the newspaper field but among 
our own members as well. 


Mr. Blackman: I would like to move 
the adoption of Mr. Collin Armstrong’s 
report, with the great appreciation of this 
convention, and with the further sug- 
gestion that it be the sense of this meet- 
ing that Mr. Collin Armstrong be rec- 
ommended to the succeeding administra- 
tion to continue this work. 


(Mr. Blackman’s motion was seconded 
and carried with applause). 


(pp. 163, 164) 


* * * * 


From the report of A. W. Erickson, 
Chicago convention, 1920, chairman of 
Special Committee on Differential. 


I hope that a year from now I may 
be able to report that there is not a pub- 
lication of any size in America that has 
not adopted the standard terms. Put 
your rate men on the job and tell them 
we want no sleepers in the ranks. 


We have had several talks with Mr. 
Lincoln B.. Palmer of the A. -N. PP. A: 
We find that the A. N. P. A. is very 
much against this movement. Mr. Pal- 
mer said that in his judgment the news- 
papers of the country will not at present 
tolerate or consider any interference with 
their right to decide on the requirements 
of the agents doing business with them. I 
think he is wrong. I think the news- 
Papers will work with us; but I do think 
it is going to take a very long time and 
much hard work to bring this about. 

From the report of James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Executive Secretary, Convention of 
October, 1922, New York. 

Today we are able to say that the pub- 
lishing interests as organized in the en- 
tire country, from Coast to Coast and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, have adopted 
resolutions which in character and effect 
say that the agency system we approve 
is the best system for advertising, (Ap- 
plause). 

* * * * 


(p. 26) 
When the A. N. P. A. had its national 
convention here in April, they not only 
adopted the resolutions favoring the 


agency system hut they went further than- 


that. We were not ready for a_resolu- 
tion on the question of rebating—we 
didn’t ask for +t; but they said it was 


time to propose it, and adopt it, and 
that they did. 
* * * * f 
(p. 27) 
Resolution adopted at the October, 


1922, convention, New York. 


RESOLVED, that we hereby emphati- 
cally go on record as being opposed to 
any modification or alteration of the 
present Agency System, believing that as 
it is operating today it is to the best 
interests of the advertser, the publsher, 
the geancy and the general publc. 

(p. 29) 


New Hoe Press. 


The Hagerstown, Md., Herald 
and Mail will soon be printed on 
a Hoe Unit-Type Quadruple Press 
which is now being erected by ex- 
pert Hoe erectors. A complete set 
of stereotype machinery was pur- 
chased of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., with 
the press. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and. exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 


time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2212 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


, THE GOSS PRINTING 
{PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ime. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


Press Clipping Bureauws—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line 
single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 
Send ail Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 


For Quick 
Results use 
THE FourTH 
ESTATE 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MECHANICAL 
———————————————————————— 


Equipment for Sale 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck 
press for sale, 2114 cut-off, 12% or 
13 ems columns, eight column, 20- 
inch page. Can be seen running. 
Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 _ per 
hour. 14, 16, and 18 pages book 
form. Has three extra color foun- 
tains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in ex- 
cellent running condition. _ Reason 
for selling, have purchased larger 
press. $15,000.00 cash as it stands on 
the floor. Excellent buy for some pub- 
lisher. Sentinel Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LL 


Goss—32-page, four deck, 
straightline, with full equip- 
ment and in fine condition, 
boxed, f.o.b. Racine, for deliv- 
ery in November next. Can be 
seen in daily operation in our 
plant. 8 col. 12% m—20-inch 
columns. Will make someone 
a fine outfit at a very reason- 
able figure. Cash or terms as 
desired. We are buying a larger 
press. Call Publishing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


ED 


Hoe Newspaper Press, Stereo- 
type Equipment, Motor, first- 
class condition; also Monotype 
Caster Line and Type; also 
molds. Academy Press, 112 4th 
Avenue. 


ETE FEL SE ELE L ELIE LLL ILD 


Portland Cement Association 
Moves to Its New Home. 


The General Offices of the Port- 
land Cement Association, which for 
the past ten years have been in the 
Conway Building, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, have been 
moved to the Association’s new 
building, Grand Avenue and Dear- 
born Street, otherwise known as 
33 West Grand Avenue. The en- 
tire building is occupied by the 
Portland Cement Association and its 
Research Laboratory. For the past 
ten years the Laboratory has been 


located in the Lewis Institute, Madi- | 


son and Robey streets, and hereto- 
fore conducted cooperatively by the 
Institute and the Association. 


The architects, Holabird & Roche, 
have produced a handsome five- 
story and two-basement building, 
resting on thirty concrete caissons 
carried down to firm bearing. This 
structure is regarded by engineers, 
architects and builders as represent- 
ing the highest type of fire resistive 
construction and also is a worthy 
addition to the rapidly growing list 
of structures which typify the achi- 
tectural possibilities of concrete. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising 


A young man 33 with 15 years’ 
experience is open for a posi- 
tion with a good daily news- 
paper. Can furnish the finest 
of references as to necessary 
requirements in the knowledge 
of very efficient newspaper 
work. Can measure up to the 
expectations of the progressive 
daily looking for better results. 
Write A. A. Adams, Box 7761 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Circulatin Manager, with proven 
record desires connection with 
small newspaper or magazine. 
This ad particularly directed 
to publishers who expect a 
summer slump. Address Box 
7767, c/o The Fourth Estate. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Experienced 


Circulation Manager 

Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7763 c/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 


Managers 
Desirable openings for two 
experienced newspaper circula- 


tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Ernest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Feature or Editorial 


writing, general or department 
editing, any kind of desk work 
or good salaried position, 
wanted by ex-newspaperman 
dissatisfied with syndicate-mag- 
azine free-lancing. Central States 
preferred. Photo, recommend- 
ations, references. Box 17764, 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Charge of woman’s department, 
book page, or combination, on 
daily or magazine, by young 
woman with unusual experience, 
initiative, enthusiasm, back- 
ground of study, travel abroad 
and home. Earned $50 week 
past 4 years. Might consider 
editorial and news end _ live 
weekly California or New Eng- 
land. Can write heads, make- 
up, read proof. Address Box 
7768, c/o The Fourth HEstate. 


Newspaperman 


Formerly with United Press, 
contributor to Nea Service and 
many standard magazines, de- 
sires to quit free-lacing. In- 
terviewed Bryan, Harding, 
Darrow, Eliot, etc. Thoroughly 
at home in editorial department 
of newspaper or magazine. Box 
7766 c/o The Fourth Hstate. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Do you want city or managing 

editor who hasn’t lost his pep, 

baelie experienced? 28 Ox 
62. 


Need a Good Writer? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one- 
boss writer’s job, salary to 
match, on daily or trade paper, 
with publishing house or ad- 
vertising organization. Young, 
aggressive, capable, used _ to 
responsibility. Box 7769. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, re- 
member that our twenty years in this 
one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation—Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Cirecula- 
tion Builder—Let Us Get More Cir- 
culation For You Mr. Publisher, 
Sherman & Eckert, 353 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pa. 


Situation Wanted 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily 
newspaper published in city of one hundred thousand, 
or more, population located somewhere in the United 
States, in need of the services of a man who, by experi- 
ence, is competent to revitalize his advertising staff, to 


increase volume of advertising published and most like- 


ly to revise advertising rates. 


The man behind this ad- 


vertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper 
in need of an advertising manager of his capabilities. 
For further particulars, Address, Room 219 Claridge 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ralph D. Henderson New Adver. 
Manager of Houston Press. 


Ralph D. Henderson, who for the 
past two years has been in charge 
of the Service Department of the 
Houston Press, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 


He replaces A. G. Norment, who 
will take charge of the national 
advertising department. 


Prior to coming to Houston Hen- 
derson was connected with the Bea- 
con of Wichita, Kansas, and previ- 
ous to his connection there was in 
charge of promotion for the Okla- 
homan & Times of Oklahoma City. 


Prior to that Mr. Henderson was 
advertising manager of the Hutchin- 
son Gazette. His home was in Jop- 
lin, Mo., where in his younger years 
he was connected with the Globes 
News-Herald. 


Mr. Henderson has had a wide 
experience in the newspaper adver- 
tising field; although being but 36 
years old he has been actively en- 
gaged in advertising for 16 years. 


Henderson is Vice President of 
the Officers’ Reserve Association in 
Houston, Texas, which has one of 
the largest memberships in that sec- 
tion. 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DAILY 


Only daily in a growing city of 
12,000, in the Orange Empire, far 
enough from Los Angeles to be 
a self-contained community. Earn- 
ing good profits. Price $150,000. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


M. C. Moore, Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative, 515 Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hillis, Calif. 


SEEK TO SPEED UP 
GROWTH OF PULP 
WOOD. 


To Investigate Getting 
of Supplies From 
Other Lands. 


Experiments to speed the growth 
of pulp wood were recommended 
to the United States Forest Service 
by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Advisory Council of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, it was announced 
at the Department Monday. 

By selection and breeding, Forest 
Service officials have stated, pulp 
woods may be produced which will 
mature in from 20 to 30 years in- 
stead of the 50 or 60 now commonly 
required. 

Other recommendations made by 
the council, composed of represen- 
tatives from the pulp and paper in- 
dustries, included the expansion by 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


C 


A REAL WESTERN Press Clip- 


| ping Service that ACTUALLY 
| covers the West. Write for rates. 


Pacific 
Press Clipping Bureau 
408 Marion Street Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE 


- Newspaper for Sale 
N THE GULF REGION 


_ Only paper in a city of 10,000, 


| no other paper in county. An- 
_hual gross business $70,000, 
$43,000 


equipment. Offered for $45,000, 
terms on part. Prop. 1331x. 
Henrichs Agency, 


: net, $10,000 to $12,000. 
/ 

| The Ete Et, 

| Litchfield, I. 


SALE IN BANKRUPTCY 
—————————————— ee 
“FOR SALE: HOE PRINTING PRESS, LINOTYPES, OUT- 
FIT AND PLANT OF A DAILY TABLOID NEWSPAPER. 


The trustee in bankruptcy of the New Warheit Corporation 
offers for sale, by sealed bids, all the property of the New 
Warheit Corporation consisting of the building 153 East 
Broadway, New York City, printing press, stereotyping ma- 
chines, eight Mergenthaler linotypes, monotypes, office fix- 
tures, outstanding accounts, good will and subscription 
lists. Sealed bids, accompanied by check or cash for at 
least ten per cent. of the amount of the bid can be submitted 
to the undersigned trustee before April 20, 1926. Informa- 
tion as to the property and liens can be obtained from the 
undersigned trustee or attorney for trustee. 


JACOB DE HAAS, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
New Warheit Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
ABRAHAM H. SANASOHN, 
Attorney for Trustee, 
245 Broadway, 
New York City.” 


ee 


the Department of the pulp and 
paper investigations carried on at 
the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., especially with ref- 
erence to the use of different woods 
for pulp, methods to recover pro- 
ducts being lost through waste paper 
in the pulping process, and ways of 
preventing stream pollution by the 
waste. 

The council also urged that plans 
for experiment stations in Pennsyl- 
vania and the Ohio Valley forest 
regions be put into effect as soon as 
possible. They recommended greater 
attention to methods for obtaining 
reproduction in cut-over lands, and 
more rapid dissemination of prog- 
ress reports from the experiment 
stations, and suggested that forest- 
ers of the pulp and paper industry 
meet once a year with the experi- 
ment men to get the newest meth- 
ods and progress of investigations. 

The Pulp and Paper Council 
further recommended economic in- 
vestigations; particularly as applied 
to stands of timber in the United 
States and stands of timber in other 
countries and the possibility of get- 


ting supplies from other countries 
than Canada, and the trend of 
stumpage and log prices in order 
to get at changes in value due to 
decreased supply of wood in the 
United States. 

It was suggested that the Depart- 
ment should have someone whose 
duty it would be to carry on exten- 
sion activities among larger timber 
land owners, similar to the farm 
extension work now being con- 
ducted by the Department. 


Kiernan Agency Moves. 


The new offices of Frank Kiernan 
& Co., advertising agency, will be at 
41 Maiden Lane, opposite the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Frank Kiernan, 
the head of the agency, is the son 
of the late Senator John J. Kier- 
nan, one of the most highly re- 
spected New York State Senators 
of his time and the pioneer financial 
news man of Wall Street. John 
Russell Kiernan, son of Frank 
Kiernan, makes the third generation 
of the Kiernan family to be identi- 
fied with the advertising business. 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the largest in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner -not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. N. Y. 
Telephone CHElsea 8860 


SS SS SSGSSSSSPS-OUnan* 


An organization Specializing sole- 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and production 
problems, 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
lant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


a 


ONE VANDERBILT 
NEWSPAPER. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


measure in this emergency. The 
Miami paper, the Tab, will be able 
to continue on its income, meeting 
the obligations of its own creditors. 
The management in Miami acting 
in complete cooperation, the receiver 
in Los Angeles will be aided in 
meeting the corporation’s payroll 
and obligations in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

“My entire effort now for the 
corporation is to keep the Papers 
going, because as a ‘going concern’ 
the papers may be able to meet their 
own current obligations and increas- 
ingly safeguard the stockholders’ 
holdings, whereas, if the Papers are 
forced into bankruptcy their onlv 
tangible assets, machinery, etc., if 
sold, would produce nothing ade- 
quate to meet the current and ac- 
cumulated liabilities of the corpora- 
tion. My whole determination, 
therefore, in purpose and by the 
logic of the situation, is to bend 
every effort to keep these newspa- 
pers going and I hope that all our 
creditors, advertisers, readers and 
staff of workers will stand by with 
patience and courage to meet this 
new crisis.” 


In New Post. 


Harold F. Cope, formerly with 
the display advertising department 
of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, has just taken a position with 
the publicity department of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, manufacturers of Arm- 
co Ingot Iron. 


-—errerererere———————————— 
OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
asd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance .aformation constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


20 


Indi nar li 
One ‘copy circulated daily 
in the 45-mile radius for 
each 7.5. persons. More 
intensive coverage of this 
90-mile circle than that of 


the second paper in the city 
alone! 


NEWS 


THE SYRACUSE 
-POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 


Represented ty PAUL BLOCK, 
nc. 


Chicago, 
Detroit 


New York, Boston, 


a 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“PUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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Some New Books 


Thomas Steep’s Chinese Fantas- 
tics, is listed by the Shanghai news- 
papers as a best seller, which is 
taken by its publishers, the Century 
Company, as evidence of its authen- 
tic favor. It is unusual for a book 
on China to be popular in China, 
because the foreigners there are 
“fed up” on the subject. Mr. 
Steep’s book makes a fresh appeal 
by its whimsical treatment of odd 
and amusing phases of life in the 
Chinese topsyturvydom — pigtails, 
rickshaw boys, pidgin-English, coo- 
lies, chop suey (which is unknown 
in China), junks, dragons, fox- 
witches and stuperstitions. 


Formerly the book trade in the 
Far East was largely in the hands 
of British publishers, but the influx 
of Americans there has created a 
demand for American books, of 
which Chinese Fantastics now heads 
the list of best sellers. Mr. Steep 
was long a correspondent in Peking. 
At present he is on the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 


BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., St. Louis 
—Pierce Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis, the‘oldest petroleum refiner in the 
United- States, is using an extensive 
newspaper campaign in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory. This company was organized in 


1855 as J. R. Finlay & Co. 
BLAINE-THOMSON CO., Fourth 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati—Ac- 


count of Philo. Burt Mfg. Co., James- 
town, N. Y. 


PACE CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago.—Using newspapers in selected sec- 
tions for Lehon Co., Chicago. 


H. C. GOODWIN, INC., 70 Exchange, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Account of Don-O-Lac 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LORD & THOMAS, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago.—Making up list for the Palm 
Olive Co., Chicago. 


HURJA-JOHNSON-HUWEN, Hearst 
Bldg., Chicago.—Using selected newspa- 
pers for Anchor Elec. Co., Chicago. 


ALBERT FRANK & CO., 134 S. La 

Salle St., Chicago.—Account of the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


BATTENFIELD & BALL ADV. 
AGENCY, Des Moines, Iowa.—Using se- 
lected newspapers for the F. W. Fitch 
Co., Des Moines. 


STRANG & 
AGENCY, LG 
Wash.—Account 
Packers, Seattle. 


BRITT-SCHIELE ADV. AGENCY, 
Central National Bank Bldg., Des Moines 
—Account of Pale Moon grape dring, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and is planning a 
campaign in newspapers in the South- 
west and Central states. 


STACK ADV. AGENCY, Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago.—Using selected news- 
papers for “Vigoro” copy, Swifth & Co., 
Chicago. 


BRANT ADY. CO., Tribune Tower, 
Chicago.—Using selected newspapers for 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise Co., Chicago. 


BROTHERTON COMPANY, Cass 
Avenue at Willis, Detroit—Using trade 
papers, farm papers and newspapers for 
Be Motor Corporation of Canton, 

io. 


PRATT & FLOREA, New York— 
Copy in the New York papers for the 
O. L. Schwenke Land & Investment Co., 
of New York, advertising their Seaford 
Harbor, Long, Island, development. 


PROSSER ADV. 
Smith Bldg., Seattle, 
of Associated Salmon 


Arthur Capper Chairman of 
“Peace Prize Award” Jury. 


Arthur Capper, United States 
Senator from Kansas and publisher 
of the Capper publications, Topeka, 
has accepted the chairmanship otf 
the jury of award in the $10,000 
“Peace Prize Contest” being con- 
ducted by the Lehn & Fink Pro- 
ducts Corporation, New York. The 
object of the contest is to solve the 
price cutting problem “with equal 
fairness to business and the public.” 


Other members of the jury are 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chairman 
of the National Consumers League; 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Harvard 
School of Business Administration ; 
Nelson B. Gaskill, former Federal 
Trade Commissioner; G. Barrett 
Moxley, ex-president National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Druggists; 
A. W. Shaw, publisher of System; 
Frank L. Stone, president National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and 
Herbert J. Tily, president National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS | 


Ed Ullrich, formerly with the 
Southern Messenger of San An- 
tonio, has joined the San Antonio 
Express and News as advertising 
SOMCILOt meee ee 

N. W. Alley succeeds Sumner 
Needham, Jr., on the merchandising 
staff of the San Antonio Express 
ahatal INNS, eee ee 

Francis Brooke Farley has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., 1581 Jerome 
Avenue, the Bronx, makers of 
Fada radio, to succeed K. H. Stark, 
resigned. Mr. Farley has had more 
than twenty years advertising ex- 
perience, chiefly in the radio and 
automotive fields. Formerly he was 
connected with Stromberg-Carlson 
Tele. Mfg. Company, and _ the 
Charles Freshman ‘Company, Inc., 
radio manufacturers. 


Frank Séaman was re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
and Walter R. Hine president of 
Frank Seaman,-Inc., at the annual 
meeting of the company. Edward 
M. Pratt, who came to the company 
a few months ago from Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, and has been acting in 
a contact capacity, was elected vice 
president to succeed F. A. Arnold, 
resigned. Julian Seaman and H. V. 
H. Proskey, continue as treasurer 
and secretary. 


Alfred Weeks, formerly head of 
the engraving desk in the mechani- 
cal production department of the 
H. K. McCann Company, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, is now production 
manager of H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising ‘Company, 22 West 
Forty-eighth Street. Mr. Weeks 
was also captain of the McCann 
Company baseball team. 


Due to poor health, Frank L. 
Erskine, advertising manager of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass, has resigned as a 
director of the corporation. George 
B. Hendricks, sales manager, suc- 
ceeds him. 


Saunders Norvell, chairman of 
the board, McKesson & Robbins, 
31 Union Square, New York, manu- 
facturers of drugs and specialties, 
sailed for Europe Friday on the 
White Star liner Olympic. He is a 
member of the Advertising Club of 
New York. Mr. Norvell will at- 
tend the annual meeting of a con- 
stituent company in Paris and then 
go to London, returning home about 
July 1. ——- 

Quarter Century of Mass. 

A dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Sunday afternoon, at- 
tended by nearly one thousand per- 
sons, including Mayor Walker and 
many other prominent Catholic lay- 
men and clerics, concluded the ob- 
servance of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Nightworkers’ Mass 
Association. This mass is popularly 
known as the Newspaper Men’s 
Mass because of the large number 
of New York newspaper workers 
attending, and has been said at 2.30 
every Sunday morning for a quar- 
ter century. 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- | 
End- 


ment, Six Months 
ing- March 31, 1925, 177,- 
298 Daily. Six Months 


Ending March 31, 1926, 
182,313 Daily. 


Increase In Daily Average 
Circulation 5,015 


It Covers THE FYELp 
COMPLETELY 


Representatives : 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., — 

New York ; 

G. Logan Payne. Co., 401 Tower — 

Bldg.; 6 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago 

A. J: Norris Hill, 710 Herast- 
Bldg., San Francisco, -Cal. 


4 
i 
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i 
Publisher's Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
the second paper by 
90%. : 
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“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B, Shutts, Publisher 


Joins Lancaster Paper. Y 
J. H. Kuntz, formerly circulation 
manager of the Altoona, Pa., Trib- 
une, effective today, is circulation 
manager of the Lancaster, Pa., In- 
telligencer and News Journal. ? 


iT ahead 


= 


If you would 
buy ‘| 


See 


PRESTIGE | 


advertise . 


mn 


BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


ross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 420,918 
UNDAY POST 387,284 


Special Representative 
rbridge Building, 
Lytton Building, 


NEW YORK 


— COMPANY 
; Chicago 


i 
ys 


9 


THE TRIBUNE 


n Terre Haute, Ind. 


t Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
7. the First 3 Months 1926 


iy Representatives 


a « LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Detroit, St. 
Los Angeles 
"AYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
ew York ; 


jhicago, Louis, 


Boston 


)PEKA 
\ILY 
\PITAL 


newspaper 


nile trade radius. 
‘THUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 


rage Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


eee 
Appointed Representative. 


he Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
San Francisco Call Post and the 
Antonio Light announce the 
intment of John H. Lederer as 
* Mational advertising represen- 
‘ein Chicago, with offices in the 
rst Building. Thos. G. Duggan 
be associated with him in the 
ago office. 
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pt renewal insures 


_ receiving every 
Ssue, and is a courtesy 
appreciated. 


The only morning 


pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 
*. tire state and has 
vy circulation in Topeka and 
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PRIZE WINNING 
EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 4) 
and earning a scanty livelihood for 
themselves and two little girls, their 
grandchildren. The girls object to 
going to an orphan home. Some 


‘childen are like that. 


You must see those twin sisters 
of 65 in Room 47. True, they are 
doing better than usual on account 
of the coming holidays, making as 
much as $10 a months, whereas 
their average is but $6. Still, rents 
are a bit high, and the twins have 
been so long together that they 
would like ‘to stay so. In Room— 
but you need no guide. Once in 
the House of a Hundred Sorrows 
you will visit every sad chamber in 
it. If your heart be made of pene- 
trable stuff, you will do the most 
you can to bring hope and comfort 
to its inmates,.to bring them Christ- 
mas and the Christ: 

“For I was hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, 
and you took me in. 

“Naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” 


PULITZER PRIZE 
REFUSED. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
World, commenting on the decli- 
nation, said: 

“Without assuming to speak for 


the Advisory Board, which made 
the award and of which I am only 
one member of a total of eleven, I 
should say that Mr. Lewis has the 
right to refuse any prize awarded 
him whether he does so from prin- 


ciple or from self-exploitation.” 

Jerome B. Landfield, Secretary to 
the Advisory Board, said: 

“The whole thing is very amusing 
and it looks very much like free 
advertising to me.” 

Mr. Lewis was a newspaper re- 
porter and a magazine writer from 
1907 when he was graduated from 
Yale until 1916, when from then on 
he brought out a novel yearly. He 
is reputed among his fellow authors 
as one of the most knowing in the 
methods of self-advertising. 

The conditions under which the 
Pulitzer awards are made were con- 
templated in the will of Joseph Pu- 
litzer, founder of The World. But 
whereas Mr. Lewis objected to 
them on the ground that good form 
and not literary merit might gov- 
ern the award, many of his fellow- 
authors have a different understand- 
ing of the terms. 

They point out that the Advisory 
Board has tacitly made the awards 
regularly on the basis of excellence 
of merit and not because of any 
moral lessons contained in the 
prize-winning books or plays. 


Former Reporter In Big Business 
Deal. 

Charles F. Noyes, the real estate 
broker, has effected a deal whereby 
a new corporation bearing his name: 
will manage the property of the 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
America in the metropolitan zone 
and engage internationally in real 
estate brokerage. 

Mr. Noyes comes from Norwich, 
Ct., where he once worked as a 
reporter on the Norwich Times. 
Twenty-eight years ago he opened 
a real estate office in New York 
with only the first month’s rent in 
his pocket. Last year his firm han- 


dled business transactions involving 


$149,000,000. 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


[The only Journal outside of th« 
Onited States published in the in 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 41) Pages IP eekly 
NEWSPAPER 
WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $< 
Specimen Copy Sent Fre. 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londoa 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Cuircuiario 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Derroit Cuicaco 


National Press Building, under construction in Washington. 
tional Press Club and contain offices for the Washington 
house @ 3500 seat theatre, leased to the Fox Theatres Cor 


The structure will be the future home of the Na- 
news paper correspondents. 
poration for thirty-five years. 


The edifice will also 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


market 
in the one dominant 


covering one _ profitable 


thoroughly 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 6lc. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 060,000. 
An ideal manufacturing 


YORK, 
PA. sity of ideal homes and 
labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK’ 
Th eo =: . 
aeey PEELS Dispatch 
YORK’S ONLY EVBNING PAPER 


° 


PULITZER PRIZE 
WINNERS. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
awarded to the Enquirer Sun, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., for the service which 
it rendered in its brave and ener- 
getic fight against the Ku Klux 
Klan, against the enactment of a 
law barring the teaching of evolu- 
tion, against dishonest and incompe- 
tent public officials, and for justice 
to the negro and against lynching. 

“Ror the best editorial article writ- 
ten during the year, the test of ex- 
cellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning and 
power to influence public opinion in 
the right direction, due account be- 
ing taken of the whole volume of 
the writer’s editorial work during 
the year, $500 awarded to the New 
York Times for the editorial en- 
titled ‘The House of a Hundred 
Sorrows,’ by Edward M. Kingsbury, 
published Dec. 14, 1925. 

“Ror the best example of a re- 
porter’s work during the year, the 
test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding public attention 
and respect, $1,000, awarded to Wil- 
liam Burke Miller of the Louisville, 
Ky., Courier-Journal for his work 
in connection with the story of the 
trapping in Sand Cave, Ky., of 
Floyd Collins. 

“For the best cartoon published in 
any American newspaper during the 
year, the determining qualities being 
that the cartoon shall embody an 
idea made clearly apparent, shall 
show good drawing an1_ striking 
pictorial effect, and shall be helpful 
to some commendable cause of pub- 
lic importance, due account being 
taken of the whole-volume of the ar- 
tist’s newspaper work during the 
year; $500, awarded to B. R. Fitz- 
patrick of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, St. Louis, Mo., for the car- 
toon entitled, “The Laws of Moses 
and the Laws of Today,” published 
April 12, 1925.” 
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TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED. 


There was no competition for and 
therefore no award of the $1,000 
prize “for the best history of the 
services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the pre- 
ceding year or for the publication 
and distribution through the Colum- 
bia University Press of publications 
of service to American journalism.” 


Three traveling scholarships, 
worth $1,500 each, open to “grad- 
uates of the School of Journalism 
who shall have passed their examt- 
nations with the highest honor and 
are otherwise most deserving, to en- 
able each of them to spend a year 
in Europe, to study the social, po- 
litical and moral conditions of the 
people, and the character and princi- 
ples of the European press,” were 
awarded to Lawrence Hopkins 
Odell of White Plains, N. Y.; Miss 
Dorothy Ducas of New York City, 
and Leif Eid of Everett, Wash. 
Their alternates are Gordon Nean- 
der Havens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lawrence Robert Goldberg of Re- 
vere, Mass., and Francis Lincoln 
Grahifs of Jamaica, N. Y. 


Miss Lucille Crews of Redlands, 
Cal., won the $1,500 scholarship for 
“the student of music in America 
who may be deemed the most talen- 
ted and deserving, in order that he 
may continue his studies with the 
advantages of European instruction, 
on the nomination of teaching staff 
of the Department of Music and of 
the teaching staff of the Institute 
of Musical Art. Her winning com- 
position was a sonata for viola and 
piano and a symphonic elegy for 
orchestra, entitled “To the Un- 
known Soldier.” 

The awards were ratified Monday 
at a meeting of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University in accordance 
with action taken on April 22 by the 
Advisory Board of the School of 
Journalism, which was established 
at Columbia by the late Mr. Pu- 
litzer. 

The members of the Advisory 
Board are Melville E. Stone, Asso- 
ciated Press; Edward Page Mitch- 
ell; Ralph Pulitzer, The World; 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Boston 
Herald; Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; John L. Heaton, The 
World; Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis 
Post Dispatch; Rollo Ogden, The 
New York Times; Alfred Holman, 
San Francisco; Casper S. Yost, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University. 

The Advisory Board in making 
its decisions had before it recom- 
mendations from members of the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters in the:case of awards in letters, 
and from members of the teaching 
staff of the School of Journalism 
and members of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, in the 
case of awards in journalism. 

The award in drama was recom- 
mended unanimously by a jury con- 
sisting of A. E. Thomas, Chairman ; 
Owen Davis and Walter Prichard 
Eaton. 

Dr. Butler authorized a statement 
that in the opinion of the jury the 
“most worthy book” was Bernard 
Fay’s “L’Esprit Revolutionnaire en 


created much discussion. 


France et aux Etats-Unis a la Fin 
du 18 Siécle,” but it was “held to be 
ineligible under the terms of the 
award,” so that the prize went to 
Channing’s volume on the “History 
of the United States.” 


LEWIS’S BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
Sinclair Lewis, author of “Arrow- 
smith,” is also the creator of “Main 
Street” and “Babbitt,” novels which 
“Main 
Street” was the first of his satirical 


interpretations of American life, 
and “Babbitt” gave the world a new 
word. 

In “Arrowsmith,” which the 


novelist published last year after a 
three years’ silence, he contrasted 
the life of research workers in the 
field of medical science with that of 


those physicians and surgeons who 
go in solely for commercial success, 
and in the character of Leora, the 
wife of Dr. Martin Arrowsmith, he 


drew what is regarded as a masterly 
portrait of a woman. Mr. Lewis 


wrote “Arrowsmith” with the assis- 


tance of Dr. Paul H. De Kruif, 
author of “Microbe Hunters,” to 
whom the novelist gives credit for 
the accuracy of the technical detail 
of the medical profession in his 
novel. 

Mr. Lewis was born in 1885 in 
Sauk Center, Minn., and was grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1907. 
His first job was a reporter on the 
New: Haven Journal-Courier. He 
also worked as a reporter for the 
San Francisco Bulletin, the Asso- 
ciated Press and elsewhere, and was 
a writer and editor in the magazine 
field for several years. 


KELLY JUST MISSED 1924 PRIZE. 

George Kelly, whose “Craig’s 
Wife” won the drama prize, just 
missed winning the Pulitzer prize 
for 1924 with his play, “The Show- 
Off.” The play jury, consisting of 
Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, Clayton Hamilton, the play- 
wright, and Owen Johnson, the 
novelist, recommended “The Show- 
Off” for the prize, but was over- 
ruled by the Advisory Board in 
favor of “Hell-Bent Fer Heaven,” 
a play by Hatcher Hughes, a lec- 
turer on the drama at Columbia. 

The Theatre Club, Inc., recently 
awarded a gold medal to Mr. Kelly 
for having written the best Ameri- 
can play of 1925 in “Craig’s Wife.” 
The play is a study of a married 
woman to whom the possession of 
material things seems so vital that 
she finally wrecks the spiritual hap- 
piness of her marriage. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Philadel- 
phia thirty-four years ago. Begin- 
ning his theatrical career as an actor 
in juvenile parts in road companies, 
Mr. Kelly later went into vaudeville, 
where he began to write his own 
one-act plays several years ago. 
One of these sketches was the nu- 
cleus of “The Torch-Bearers,” his 
first full-length play, which made a 
hit on Broadway three years ago. 

CHANNING A HARVARD PROFESSOR. 

Edward Channing, author of the 
prize-winning historical work, is 
Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History at Harvard. He was born 
in Dorchester, Mass., in 1856 and 
was graduated from Harvard in 
1878, taking his Ph.D. degree two 
years later. 
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Dr. Harvey Cushing is a surge 
who has written much on surge 
He was born in Cleveland in 18 
was graduated from Yale in ak 
and Harvard Medical School | 
1895. During the war he seri 
as a Colonel in the Medical Co: 
in France. He is now Profes' 
of Surgery at Harvard. Lo 

Miss Amy Lowell, the poet, d 
in May, 1925. She was a sister 
A. Lawrence Lowell, President 
Harvard. Born in Brookline, Ma 
in 1874, she was educated in priv) 
schools. Her first volume of poe 
was published in 1912, after wh' 
she gradually won recognition » 
one of the chief exponents of “ 
new verse.” Her book, “Whi 
O’Clock,” the prize-winner, was Pi 
lished posthumously. ; 
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GENCY HEARING 
HELD 


~ (Continued from Page 11) 
y would be given. Dealers, how- 
ar, might sell at any price they 


Se. 
incoln B. Palmer, manager of 
_A.N.P.A., occupied the witness 
ir the entire afternoon session. 
led Mr. Burr a merry dance, 
erpreting his questions broadly 
| entering into frank and ex- 
istive details on them. Out- 
ken and ready, he was prepared 
h all necessary documents per- 
aing to his testimony, or readily 
unteered to produce them if and 
en they were wanted. 
vir. Palmer told the Commission 
t every applicant agency for rec- 
tition by the A.N.P.A. was thor- 
thly investigated by every means 
lable, through other publishers’ 
ociations and by any and every 
itimate channel, and were granted 
ognition only when ability, ser- 
e and financial responsibility had 
m established. He admitted, 
lingly, that the information thus 
hered was available to members 
non-members, to other similar 
‘anizations and to any firm or 
son entitled to it. He could re- 
| only one agency applicant which 
s refused recognition on account 
not being a bona fide agency, 
a house agency. 
fe told the Commission that 
ny agencies were doing business 
a margin of profit so small that 
they did not take advantage of 
cash discounts allowed in addi- 
1 to the agency commission their 
lity to do good business would 
greatly impaired. 
\gainst all the efforts of Mr. 
rr, Mr. Palmer insisted that 
vSpapers paid agency commis- 
is for the development of new 
iness and for services rendered, 


t advertising would cost much | 


re than it does today if the re- 
ons between agencies and news- 
ers were climinated. 
The Association of National 
vertisers,” he declared, “tried to 
ak them up, and I have always 
eved that if the effort had suc- 
ded the members of that organi- 
on would have committed finan- 
| Suicide because advertising 
2s would then have to be made 
high that they could not afford 
use it so freely as they do now, 
ich would injure their business 
haps irreparably.” 
They adopted a program calcu- 
d to wipe out the agency,” Mr. 
mer continued, “check up every 
k the service rendered and then 
on the value of that week’s ser- 
: _ They wanted to make the 
acies merely clerks.”’ 
here was a long wrangle when 
Palmer insisted that newspa- 
5 did not sell the advertiser a 
modity, not even white space, 
‘instead rendered a service. 
Is understood that the Commis- 
must prove that newspapers do 
3 commodity to the advertiser 
ts case will fall. 
tr. Palmer was on the stand 
n the hearing was adjourned 
pe orsday. morning at 10 
ic : 
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On Tuesday, in the cross ex- 
amination of Mr. Chapin by Mr. 
Plante, for the A.N.P.A. and the 
Six Point League, it looked as 
though counsel was trying to es- 
tablish that the Vick ‘Chemical 
Company withdrew its advertising 
from newspapers not because of 
opposition by any outside force, but 
quite voluntarily. 

Before Mr. Plante began, Mr. 
Burr, for the Commission, read 
the following stipulation into the 
record: 

“Counsel for the Commission, in 
order to save multiplication of evi- 
dence, desires to place on record 
their admission that all members: of 
the respondent newspaper publish- 
ers’ associations have been, during 
the times named in the complaint, 
and still are, willing to grant adver- 
tising space at gross rates to all 
direct advertisers whose advertising 
is acceptable in other respects. We 
regard this fact as not particularly 
material to the charges of mainte- 
nance of the price of advertising 
service and denial of less than gross 
rates by combination or conspiracy.” 

In an effort to draw from the 
witness an admission that with- 
drawal of Vick advertising was 
voluntary where publishers refused 
to give agency discounts to direct 
advertisers, Mr. Plante got the ex- 
planation that “We did not think 
we should not receive the discount 
and provide agency service. In the 
early days of the Vick advertising 
there were very few agencies which 
could give us the service we needed. 
Later, agencies were established too 
far from Greensboro to be conve- 
nient.”’ 

On the question of the cost of the 
service, Mr. Chapin testified that 
the advertising departmentof Vick’s 
cost about 174% of the amount 
annually spent by it in advertising, 
and that at least one newspaper 
representative of an advertising 
agency told him that his house could 
not handle it for as little as it was 
costing Vick’s. Using posters where 
it was impossible to deal with pub- 
lishers direct, he said, cost far more 
than the 15% agency commission. 

It was not only refusal of the 
agency discount which influenced 
Vick’s in withdrawing advertising 
from newspapers, Mr. Chapin said, 
but also that “We are denied free- 
dom of contract with newspaper 
publishers.” 

After a somewhat strenuous de- 
bate with Mr. Burr following Mr. 
Plante’s attempt to get the witness 
to testify as to agency commissions 
in Canada, the latter said: 

“I want to show that the same 
method of doing business applies 
in the entire publishing field: that 
it is the general practice, whether 
the advertising be done in newspa- 
pers or magazines, to pay commis- 
sion to agents and to refuse to pay 
them to advertisers who place their 
business direct.” 


“We do not contend,” Mr. Burr 
retorted, “that advertisers may not 
employ agencies and pay them com- 
missions. We are not attacking 
the agency business, but we do con- 
tend that advertisers may do busi- 
ness direct with publishers, if they 
are able, at a price which may be 
agreed upon between them. We 


contend that fixing the agency com- 
mission at 15% and_ penalizing 
agencies which may charge less, is 
wrong. You, Mr. Plante, are really 
saying that a manufacturer may not 
run his own distribution in any way 
he sees fit.” 

After the little fuss was over 
Mr. Plante brought out that the 
Vick Checimal Company was a 
member of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers during a period 
when John Sullivan was secretary 
of that organization, and that since 
Mr. Sullivan has ceased his connec- 
tion therewith he had been em- 
ployed by the Vick Company “to 
do some statistical work.” 

Mr. Plante then had marked for 
identification a poster of the A.N.A. 
and certain letters sent to A.N.A. 
members in a campaign “to induce 
publishers to deny commissions to 
agencies.” “I want to show,” he 
said, “that the A.N.A. instituted 
propaganda to this effect.” 

When Mr. Finlay, for the S.N. 
P.A., took the witness in hand he 
drew the statement that the Vick 
company used 1,302 daily newspa- 
pers, in the United States in 1923, 
175 in Canada and several hundred 
weeklies in both countries, receiving 
the agency commission from nearly 
all of them. “Their right,” volun- 
teered the witness, “is to give the 
commission to anybody they see fit.” 

“Name an A.N.P.A. newspaper,” 
Mr. Finlay told the witness, “which 
did not exercise its own free will 
in giving or withholding commis- 
sions.” 

“But,” Mr. Burr objected, “that 
is the crux of the whole charge 
made by the Commission. It is not 
a fair question.” 

“If he will name one or many,” 
Mr. Findlay rejoined, “I will bring 
it or them here and ask whether or 
not this witness is telling the truth.” 

On the examiner’s ruling Mr. 
Chapin said that the Chattanooga 
Times did not exercise its own free 
will, because its representative had 
told him that he had to cancel the 
contract with Vick’s because the 
A.N.P.A. was to hold a meeting, 
that it stood for not granting agen- 
cy commissions to direct advertisers 
and he wanted to stand straight 
with the organization. Mr. Finlay 
closed his cross examination by get- 
ting the witness to admit that Vick’s 
was using practically all the news- 
papers in the South in localities of 
importance, supplementing this ad- 
vertising with “road bulletins” in 
communities where the large papers 
had little circulation. 

Mr. McKercher, for the A.A. 
A.A., the last to cross question the 
witness, annuonced that he pur- 
posed to show that there was an 
element of price-fixing in the way 
that Vick’s did business, but the 
witness denied that the company 
even attempted to control the retail 
price of its product. A cardboard 
container for a Vick’s jar and a 
circular giving directions for the 
use of the Vapo-Rub, was marked 
for identification for future refer- 
ence. 

Mr. McKercher got Mr. Chapin 
to testify that notwithstanding the 
dfficulty about dong business di- 
rect with newspapers, the business 
of the Vick company showed a 
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steady and satisfactory increase 
year by year, and that its stock, of 
which Mr. Chapin’s wife owns a 
block, paid good dividends. He 
quoted also from a report made by 
H. S. Richardson, president at ‘the 
time, stating that the company spent 
$2,477,000 in advertising during the 
four years preceding 1923; that 
$736,000 of it was spent with news- 
papers, and that the cost was $183,- 
000, or about 25%, whereas the 
agency commission of 15% would 
have totaled only about $109,000. 

Asked if any agency had refused 
to handle the Vick account, Mr, 
Chapin replied that none had, but 
that many were eager to have it. 
The Frank Seaman Agency, he de- 
clared, had told him that it could 
not care for the business so cheaply 
as the company did; that the Nel- 
son-Chesman agency had solicited 
the account but “offered nothing 
that we oculd not do for ourselves,” 
Answering another question, Mr. 
Chapin said that Mr. Auer, of the 
New York American, had men- 
tioned the George Batten agency as 
“back of the movement against di- 
rect advertising.” 

Mark L. Felber, manager of the 
newspaper department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, was 
the next witness. He testified that 
his company spent $2,300,000 for 
advertising in 1925, of which about 
$1,000,000 went to newspapers. He 
said the advertising department of 
the Firestone company employed 
trom 100 to 125 persons, including 
6 copy writers, 2 artists and 4 or 5 
lay-out men. Firestone, he said, 
had 0 contracts with newspapers, 
but just sent them copy with insert 
orders where business is done di- 
rect. The Critchfield agency, of 
Chicago, he testified, placed : the 
Firestone advertising in metropoli- 
tan centers, like New York, Chica- 
go, Philadelphia and some other 
large cities, but that the company 
had besides a list of about 3,000 
newspapers outside of the list fur- 
nished to Critchfield. Tie agency 
was used, he testified, because “We 
felt we could not get the net rate 
from the newspapers on its list.” 

He admitted that in many in- 
stances local rates were obtained hy 
having the local dealer place the 
advertising, the company following 
with its own advertising about every 
two weeks. The local rates, he said, 
varied from 10% to 70% lower 
than the national rate. 

Mr. Felber said the Firestone 
company used newspapers because 
newspaper advertising could carry 
the names of local dealers, go into 
homes, are read daily, allow the 
mentions of the merits of the pro- 
duct and enable the announcement 
of price changes immediately. 


———E________. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 
A NEWSPAPER FOR THE 

MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS 

AND THE NATIONAL AD- 

VERTISER! 
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First in 
Total Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers 


HE SUN’S continued leadership in 

advertising among New York 
evening newspapers is not due to un- 
usual strength in a few classifications 
only—but to the fact that advertisers 
in every classification have found The 
Sun an exceptionally profitable medium 
through which to sell their products 


in New York. 


Every month for the last ten months 
The Sun has published more advertis- 
ing and has made larger gains in ad- 
vertising than any other New York 


evening newspaper. 


THE SUN is one of the great newspapers of the country. 


Superior Selling Power 


In the World’s Greatest 


First in 
National Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers 


O manufacturers who have new 
products to introduce and to those 
who seek increased sales for products 
already established in New York, The 
Sun is a powerful selling force in the 


world’s greatest market. 


For years National Advertisers have 
placed more advertising in The Sun 
than in any other New York evening 
newspaper. the first four 
months of 1926 they used over 350,000 
lines more in The Sun than in the 


next New York evening newspaper. 


During 


It is a clean, progressive, interesting 


Market 


First in 
Local Advertising ‘ 


New York Evening Newspapers 


OCAL merchants are in an. 

usually advantageous position 
judge the selling power of local n 
papers. They are experienced judg 
of the buying habits and the new 
paper reading habits of the people 
the territory which they serve eve 
day. They depend on their adverti 


ing to produce quick traceable resul! 


During the first four months of 1 
The Sun led all New York evenit 
newspapers both in volume of Loc 
Advertising and in gains. 


newspaper—intelligently edited for intelligent men and women. It is free from sensationalism, 
prejudice and partisanship. 

The circulation of THE SUN—already the largest weekday circulation among the better class 
homes of New York—is going steadily ahead on a sound, healthy basis. THE SUN’S average 
daily net paid circulation during the six months ended March 31, 1926, was 257,067. This rep- ~ 
resents an increase of 11,593 copies a day over the corresponding period of 1925—an increase won 
without the use of prizes, contests or other similar methods of forcing circulation—an increase 
won purely on the merits of THE SUN as a newspaper. . 
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Buick automobiles are advertised regularly by 


their manufacturers in The Christian Science Monitor. 


In addition, there have appeared in the Monitor 


during the past year, 266 advertisements featuring or 


mentioning Buick cars, these advertisements having 


been placed and paid for by dealers in many different 
cities, from Hollywood, Calif., to Dublin, Ireland. 


The fact that the Monitor has a world-wide 


coverage of retail as well as national advertisements 


obviously has its advantages for the manufacturers ot 


widely distributed goods. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING. 


| Advertising Offices in Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, London, 
Paris, Florence. 
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Direct Messages from the North Pole 


The first ever sent, appeared last Wednesday in 
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Fair today; tomorrow falr and 
warmer;.fresh northwest winds. 
‘Temperature yeaterday—Max., 68; min. 47 
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THE NORGE FLIES OVER NORTH POLE AT 1.A.M.; 
REPORTS HER FEAT TO TIMES BY WIRELESS; 
GOING ON OVER ARCTIC WASTES TO ALASKA 


BERORTS FOR PEACE FIRST MESSAGE EVER RECEIVED FROM THE NORTH POLE NORGE SAILS OVER VAST ICE DESERT : 
ACTIVE IN LONDON; 
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‘Cop Evangelist’ to Retire ; 
After 25 Years on Force 


et 
Detective Alfred Smith of the 


sit Teter ures sen By FREDRIK RAMM. Start Made From Kings Bay at 9 A. M. 
BOTH SIDES SILENT Pesce ell ae eas Ea New York Times Correspondent Aboard the Norge. aa 5 A 
will recelve an annual pension of Copyright, 1926, by sa tala Loe ener oe St. Louis Globe Democrat, Greenwich Time and Course Is 
Cina talon ott NORTH POLE, Wednesday, May 12, 1 A. M, (on Board the Dirigible Airship Laid Due North 
pasta et ge Norge)--We reached the North Pole at 1 A. M. today; and lower: ags for ; . 
rom te Union Norge ease die anche : VOVAGERS SEE POLAR BEARS AND SEALS” BELOW 


LATER, 3.30 A. M.--Lowering the three flags, Norwegian, American and Ital- 
lian, when the Norge was over the North Pole, was the greatest of all events of|Gentle Wind, Clear Skies and Temperatuy 
this flight. Riiser-Larsen’s observations showed that we were over the Pole. The] Few Degrees Above Zero Accompany Fliers 
Norge descended and speed was reduced, when the flags were lowered over the z i 


EXPECTED THIS FORENOON 


Btrike Leaders in Sésbion Most 


of Day and Night, With Mac || Suusnter, Gertra ae 


daughter, Gertrude, ls at college. 


pnald Exploring Situation. R iLL wastes whose edges gleamed like gold in the pale sunlight, breaking through on First Reach, to Pole. 
\ B the fog which surrounded us. 
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Direct news of the Amundsen and Byrd flights over the North Pole appears in New York only in The 
New York Times. 


Amundsen’s own account of the entire trip will appear only in The New York Times. 


Commander Byrd’s account of his own successful airplane flight over the Pole was sent by wireless 
exclusively to The New York Times in New York. 


Readers of The New York Times are interested in the details and scientific aspects of Polar explora- 
tions and other accomplishments in science and form a most desirable group of prospective customers 


for any manufacturer, merchant or service. The Times has more readers of this kind than any other 
newspaper in the world. ! 


The average net paid daily and Sunday circulation of The New York Times for the six months ended 
March 31, 1926 was 392,695—a gain of 10,690 over the preceding six months—a greater volume and 
a greater gain than any other New York morning newspaper of standard size. 
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LOUIS WILEY AT 


INLAND PRESS 
MEETING. 


Many Important Topics 
For Inland’s May 
Gathering. 


The May meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 18 
and 19, at the Sherman Hotel in 
Chicago. 

This meeting will be the first to 
be presided over by President Wil- 
liam Southern, Jr., widely known in 
the newspaper world as a success- 
ful manager and talented writer. 

The opening session will be taken 
up with registration and the secre- 
tary’s report as well as reports of 
standing committees. The follow- 
ing speakers and topics will be 
heard on Tuesday afternoon: 

World’s press congress—S. G. 
Goldthwaite, Boone News Republi- 
can, and W. J. Smith, Waukegan, 
Ti, Sun. 

Newspaper features—William H. 
Johnson, president Editors Feature 
Service, New York. 

The value of high school pupils 
in vacation time—Prof. W. A. Par- 
tridge of the Lyons, Ia., high school. 

Advertising rates—J. M. Stephen- 
son, South Bend, Ind., News Times. 

Directors will meet after the reg- 
ular session. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the following will be heard: 

The kind of newspapers that get 
the business—Marvin Creager, man- 
aging editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 

Public utility advertising and pub- 
licity—John B. Long, manager pub- 
licity bureau, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

The value of the sports depart- 
ment to the business ofice—Ed. W. 
Cochrane, sports editor of the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post. 

Wednesday afternoon Louis Wil- 
ey, business manager of the New 
York Times, will talk on “Waste in 
Newspaper Offices.” 

The session will close with a 
round table on many interesting 
topics. 


Newell Agency Moves. 


The R. B. Newell Company of 
Chicago have moved their offices 
to Suite 820, Garland Bldg. 58 E. 
Washington Street. Telephone is 
, state 7798. 


J. F. Coffey Dies. 


James F. Coffey, 68, for twenty 
years employed in the mailing de- 
partment of the New York Times, 
died Monday morning at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital of heart disease 
after an illness of two months. 


VITAL PROBLEM 


ARE 


PROBED BY A. N. A. 


Many Significant Addresses Made at Chicago Gath- 
ering—Walter A. Strong of Chicago Daily News 
Addresses Banquet—Attendance Large. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Association of National Advertisers 
was held Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday at the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago. 


members and 35 farm paper men being present. 


The attendance was large, 162 members, 24 prospective 


The convention was 


among the most interesting and eventful ever held by the association. 
On Monday morning the session was called to order five minutes be- 
fore the scheduled time by President Edwin T. Hall because of the 


prompt arrival of the members. 
The president in an introductory 
address reminded the members that 
the meeting was not only for the 
purpose of listening to speeches but 
also for the purpose of members 
making contacts with each other. 
He asked those faced with special 
problems to present them before the 
association so that others who had 
faced the same problems previous- 
ly might help them. 


Secretary Leavitt then made his 
financial report. 


A. W. Shaw, president of the A. 
W. Shaw Co., spoke on “The Ad- 
vertising Department: Its Place in 
Business.” 


“Organizing to Get Things Done 
in the Advertising Department,” by 
Kenyon Stevenson of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, consisted of ' 
the presentation of lantern slides 
showing the organization of the lin- 
oleum section of the advertising 
department of the company and the 
forms used in controlling opera- 
uons. 


“Some Things We Can Learn 
From the Department Store Ad- 
vertising Manager,” was the topic 
assigned to V. C. Cutts, advertising 
manager of the H. W.. Gossard 
Company. 

In Mr. Cutts’ opinion the deépart- 
ment store advertising man cannot 
be an expert in the advertising of 
any one article. The advertising 
manager of the manufacturer 
should approach the department 
store through the buyer. An at- 
tempt should be made to sell the re- 
tailer material that will both help 
and interest him and give him il- 


lustrations that he likes and can 
use. 

H. G. Weaver, of General Mo- 
tors, talked on “Laying the Foun- 
dations of an Advertising Cam- 
paign.” He said that specialization 
within has tended to break up the 
cohesiveness of many businesses 
and to obscure the main objective 
of making sales and products. 

He said advertising men were too 
prone to think of other departments 
as competitors for funds to be 
spent in marketing products rather 
than to think of other manufac- 
turers as his main opponents. He 
urged that rather than an adver- 
tising appropriation there should 
be a marketing appropriation ar- 
ranged in accordance with the job 
that has to be done. What part 
advertising can play must be 
planned. In certain cases adver- 
tising is the cheapest way to 
market well, in other cases it is not. 

On Tuesday a report on the pos- 
tal situation was made. A letter 
from the National Council of 
Business Mail Users was read, per- 
taining to the present rates and the 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Made Advertising Manager. 


Stanley C. Speer has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and the 
Sunday Sentinel-Milwaukee ‘Tele- 
gram. Mr. Speer was formerly the 
national advertising manager of 
this paper. He has had many years 
of experience as an advertising 
executiwe In various newspapers in 
the South and in the east. 
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London Papers Still Handicapped 
By Strike. 


Despite the fact that printers and 
compositors yesterday were besieg- 
ing the Fleet Street offices hoping 
to resume their former jobs, the 
question of the terms upon which 
they will be taken back has arisen 


and the London morning papers 
could not promise more than the 
abbreviated strike-time editions for 
today. 

The British Gazette is dead and 
the Morning Post will be issued in 
its place but will be a slim paper 
priced at half the usual cost. 
On the other hand the British 
Worker has not yet given its 
place to the Labor organ, the Daily 
Herald, and the Trades Union Con- 
gress bulletins are filled with at- 
tacks against the employers, who 
are refusing to reinstate the strik- 
ers on the old terms. 

Some diehards among the Lon- 
don newspaper owners have adyo- 
cated resumption on a straight non- 
union basis and the owners of five 
papers in Glasgow have resolved to 
operate with non-unionists. More 
moderate suggestions here have 
been the resumption with fifty per 
cent. non-union men or resump- 
tion retaining only the right to dis- 
miss leading agitators. 


Charles C. Green Again Heads 
the N. Y. Ad Club 


Charles C. Green, President of 
the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Company, was re-elected President 
of the Advertising Club of New 
York at its meeting Wednesday 
night. 

The new Vice President is John 
S. Jones, Vice President of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Harry Swartz was _ re-elected 
Treasurer. The new dircetors were 
Charles E. Murphy, of the James 
F. Newcombe Company, and Col- 
ver Gordon, Vice President of the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency. 

The President’s report said that 
in the coming year the members 
probably would have an opportunity 
to vote on a proposal for a larger 
home for the club than its present 
quarters at No. 23 Park Avenue 
and on a plan to make it an organ- 
ization with a national and interna- 
tional membership. There were 833 
new members admitted to the club 
last year and it now has a waiting 
list. 


Lyon and Bundy Safe. 
William C. Lyon, special cor- 
respondent of the New York 
limes, and) Leow L-. Bundy, van 
army telegrapher, who were mak- 
ing a difficult journey in the 


| Arctic in search of news, and who 


had not been heard from since 
April 18, were heard from late on 
Friday and are safe. 
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POLAR NEWS BUREAU 
FOR FLIGHT STORY 


Reporters Make a Hazardous Trip to Cover the 
Swift Voyages of Byrd and Amundsen—Two 
Now Missing in Arctic 


The news which The New York Times published this week of the 
North Pole flights of Amundsen and Byrd, sent by wireless—in the case of 
Amundsen direct from the North Pole—is the most outstanding achieve- 


ment in the history of journalism. 


attended by the utmost in danger and uncertainty. 


Polar exploration in the past has been 


Weeks, sometimes 


months, have elapsed hitherto before news of the discoveries of expedi- 
tions have reached civilization and been announced in newspapers. 


The element of time, the journal- 
ist’s greatest enemy, was decisively 
defeated in The New York Times’ 
latest achievement in handling and 
publishing the news of the two 
great Polar flights. 

Five months were required after 
the fact before Peary’s famous 
message of his discovery of the 
North Pole reached The New York 
Times. Amundsen’s message was 
received in a few hours, and was 
notable also in that was the first 
direct news by wireless from the 
North Pole. 

OUT OF THE POLAR AIR 

On May 12, came the thrilling 
first message ever received from 
the North Pole, when Frederik 
Ramm, The New York Times cor- 
respondent aboard the Norge, sent 
the following message to The 
Times by the Norge wireless: 


NORTH POLE, Wednesday, 
May 12, 1 A.M. (on Board the 
Dirigible Airship Norge)—We 
reached the North Pole at 1 
A.M. today, and lowered flags: 
for Amundsen, Ellsworth and 
Nobile. 

An hour and a half later came 
this message: 


3:30 A.M.—Lowering the 
three flags, Norwegian, Ameri- 
can and Italian, when the 
Norge was over the North 
Pole, was the greatest of all 
events of this flight. Riiser- 
Larsen’s observations showed 
that we were over the Pole. 
The Norge descended and 
speed was reduced, when the 
flags were lowered over the 
wastes whose edges gleamed 
like gold in the pale sunlight, 
breaking through the fog which 
surrounded us. 

Roald Amundsen first lowered 


the Norwegian flag. Then 
Ellsworth the Stars and 
Stripes; finally Nobile the Ital- 
ian flag. 


From the North Pole, on board 
the dirigible Norge, by her own 
wireless, the historic message was 
picked up by the wireless stations 
at Swalbard, King’s Bay, and at 
Vadso, on the North Coast of Nor- 
wav. From there it was relayed to 
Loedington, Norway, then by wire- 
‘less to Oslo, Norway, Iand wire to 
Stavangar where the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America relayed it di- 
rectly to The New York Times, 
The entire time consumed was but 
a few hours. 

In its issue of Monday, May 10, 
1926, The New York Times printed 


the first news of the success of 
Lieut. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, U.S.N., who, with his pilot, 
Floyd Bennett, flew to the Pole, 
circled it several times, verifying 
Admiral Peary’s observations., The 
story was dramatically told by 
wireless by William Bird, The 
New York Times correspondent 
with the Byrd expedition. In zero 
temperature and with engine trou- 
ble, the fliers kept relentlessly on 
their course, reaching the coveted 
point and then returning amid the 
acclamations of a rejoicing popu- 
lace at King’s Bay, Spitzbergen. 
One of the outstanding features 
of The New York Times reports 
of these two Arctic expeditions is 
the clearness and simplicity of the 
news dispatches and the detailed 
descriptions with charted maps. So 
vividly are depicted the courses of 
these intrepid explorers of the fro- 
zen waste, both in the text of the 
dispatches and in the claritv of the 
charts, that the importance and sci- 
entific value of their discoveries are 
shown to be of intense interest and 
of exceptional educational value. 
Karl A. Bickel, president of the 


United Press Association, at a 
luncheon of the Advertising Club, 
praised The New York Times for 
its excellent handling of news of 
the Byrd and Amundsen-Ellsworth 
polar expeditions from the point of 
contact at King’s Bay, Spitzbergen. 


ANY WAY TO GET THERE 


The news of polar exploration 
from the air comes to The Times 
from special and regular corre- 
spondents flying, skiing, mushing 
with dog teams, crunching over the 
icepack in motor sleds, nosing 
through icebergs on steamers and 
maintaining vigils at lonely posts on 
the polar seacoast. 

News bureaus have been estab- 
lished by The Times on opposite 
sides of the Arctic, close to the 
edge of the great unknown section. 
King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, is the great 
headquarters of the Arctic news, 

(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 


Comics In Vaudeville. 


Bringing Up Father, Mutt and 
Jeff and The Gumps are about. to 
make a vaudeville debut. Stage 
versions based on these well known 
newspaper cartoons have been con- 
densed for the two-a-day. Al Lewis 
is the producer. 


Journalism Publishing Company 
in New Quarters. 

The Journalism Pub. Co., pub- 
lisher’s of Who’s Who In Journal- 
ism, have moved to 37-39 E. 28th 
St., New York. Telephone is Madi- 
son Square 2770. 

This Who’s Who, the first annual 
issue of which appeared early in the 
year, is a revolutionary step in 
American journalism. In its pages 
are listed the names of the leading 
newspaper men of the country and 
their biographies. 

There are also lists of the various 
press associations of the country 
and their officers, and schools of 
journalism and their courses. Codes 
of ethics adopted by various organ- 
izations take up another portion of 
the book. 

M. N. Ask is president and treas- 
urer of the publishing company. 
The book fulfills a crying need. 
This first issue is marred by a num- 
ber of slight errors which no doubt 
will be eliminated as succeeding an- 
nuals come off the presses. 


Trade Trip by Airplane Made by 
K. C. Journal-Post. 

Lieut. Wilton M. Briney, as a 
representative of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, used an airplane to 
visit the 61 towns in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
visited by:the thirty-fifth annual 
trade extension trip, Chamber of 
Commerce, May 2 to 8. 

A letter announcing the visit of 
delegates was folded for the ordi- 
nary envelope and a piece of ten- 
ply cardboard inclosed to give the 
envelope weight. There were six 
of each of the letters dropped over 
each town, addressed to the Mayor, 
with a small instruction line that 
the finder would please deliver im- 
mediately. 

The pilot in most cases preceded 
the trip by a short period of from 
a half hour to an hour, dropping 
these letters. 


Paper Sues Talmadge. 


Papers on file in Supreme Court, 
New York, today call upon Harry 
S. Talmadge, former president of 
the Newark Eagle Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Newark 
Star-Eagle for an accounting of 
$93,862 he is said to have disbursed 
improperly as was general manager 
of the concern. The publishing 
company is the plaintiff in the suit. 

Paul Block, advertising man, re- 
cently acquired Mr. Talmadge’s in- 
terest in the Newark newspaper 
when the owner, former Senator 
James Smith, Jr., went into bank- 
ruptcy. 


Inspiration 

No wonder all newspaper re- 
porters feel the urge of author- 
ship and so become the great 
source of supply to magazines and 
book publishers. Here is McClure’s 
Magazine in such a hurry to pay 
Warwick Deeping, famous British 
author, that it rushes a check to 
him my radio for one of his stories. 
And the check was for $2,500. Both 
speed of payment and size of check 
are very attractive to the cub who 
is learning the newspaper business 
at about $15 a week. 


ADVICE IS GIVEN 
TO ASPIRING 
SCRIBES. 


Annual Banquet to the 


DePauw Press Club 
Held. 


The DePauw Press Club, Green- 
castle, Ind., held its annual banquet 
at the Delta Upsilon Fraternity 
house last week at which time talks 
were given by some of Indiana’s 
most prominent newspaper writers. 
The speakers of the evening in- 
cluded Ray Everson, managing edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News; Miss 
George, special news and feature 
writer for the Indianapolis News; 
and Edwin V. O’Neel, former edi- 
tor of the DePauw, and now assis- 
tant city editor of the Indianapolis 
Times. 


Miss George gave a very interest- 


ing talk concerning her experience 
in the newspaper game and also 


some of the vital things that a suc- 


cessful newspaper writer must keep 
in mind. “There is no longer a 


place in a good news staff for the © 


‘Sob Sister,’ said the lady journalist 


in speaking of a woman’s place on 


the staff. She pointed out that the 
news game is work from start to 
finish. On one 
stated that she lost three pounds in 
weight. She discussed to some ex- 
tent the work as a whole. “Some 
one is always trying to tell you how 
to run the paper,” she said, bringing 
proof to her statement by telling a 
story of her experience with a pat- 
ron who brought a dummy paper 
into the office in order that the staff 
might see a paper with correct 
make-up. 

Mr. Everson gave a most instruc- 
tive talk to the prospective journal- 
ist, pointing out many of the things 
that should and should not be done. 
He says: “Don’t come in the first 
day you are on duty and hang up 
your hat and coat, and then ask 
where to buy lead pencils and thea- 
tre tickets. The clock is only used 
to get the editions out on time with 
and not a thing to start and stop 
WOotk by. ————————— 
N. E. A. Moves. 

The offices of the National Edi- 
torial Association are now located 
at 622 and 624 Merchants National 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. The 
former address was 131 East 6th 
Street., St. Paul. 


Removal Notice 
The a 
FOURTH ESTATE 


has moved its execu- 
tive offices, including 


its editorial depart- 
ment, to its permanent 
home at 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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MUZZLE ON LONDON/|PROSPERITY BUILT ON 
ADVERTISING 


Work of Advertising and of Disseminating News 
Should Go On Hand in Hand—United 


Press Serves 36 Nations. 


PRESS A BLUNDER 


Plans for Negotiated Peace Hampered by Absence 
of Influential Organs, Strike Leaders Dis- 
cover—Admit Mistake. 


Suppression of the British press by the general strike has tremendously 
damaged labor’s chances of obtaining a negotiated peace, and important 
Trades Union Congress leaders admit they made a great psychological 
mistake in stopping the newspapers. 

Under Chancellor of the Exchequer Churchill’s direction every ad- 


vantage has been taken of the practical disappearance of moderate opinion 
organs to suppress and distort vital news, and only by last Tuesday was 


there some feeble effort made to 

Former Premier Lloyd George’s 
appeal for a compromise in the 
House of Commons Tuesday, with 
his warning that a fight to a finish 
meant irretrievable disaster to the 
nation, has been kept from 99 per 
cent of the British public. 

SPEECH BARELY MENTIONED. 

The official British Gazette, with 
its circulation now raised to about 
1,500,000 and its nationwide distri- 
bution, printed a distorted account 
of Tuesday’s Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, dismissing Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech as follows: 

“Mr. Lloyd George then delivered 
a speech which toward the end pro- 
voked great dissent from ministerial 
benches and a reply from Mr. 
Churchill.” 

The London Times and the Daily 
Chronicle, which reappeared for the 
first time Tuesday, were the only 
papers to mention that the war Pre- 
mier spoke at all, and the distribu- 
tion of both these papers is limited. 

Suppression of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s peace formula, despite 
attacks on the Government for this 
in the Commons Monday, was only 
partly removed Tuesday by broad- 
casting a small extract of the Chris- 
tian Churches’ message to the na- 
tion, which the official radio refused 
to send out last week. Only the 
Chronicle of Tuesday’s London 
papers even refers to it. 

The radio authorities warned the 
Archbishop when they broadcast his 
sermon Sunday that they would cut 
him off if he mentioned his peace 
formula. 
tically admitted this when ques- 
tioned in the House, saying all 
speeches must be submitted in ad- 
vance. 

URGES PEACE ATMOSPHERE. 

Moderate opinion, stifled by the 
strike, was Tuesday beginning to 

(Continued on Page 17) 


Editor, THz Fourru Estate: 


Permit me to thank you for 
your kindness in forwarding to 
me the issue of THe FourtH 
Estate, containing the proceed- 
ings of the recent hearings be- 
fore the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I have read the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Sammis with much 
interest. 


Joon R. DowLan, 
Assoc. Counsel, Fed. Tr. Comm. 


Premier Baldwin prac- | 


By Cart A. BICKEL, 
Of the United Press Associations, 
Before the Advertising Club of New York. 

You gentlemen are the promoters and the developers of that intelli- 
gent discontent with his environment on the part of the individual that 
has made America the most prosperous and happy nation in the world. 

American prosperity is built on the basis of high wages—and the high 
wages of the American workman is the immediate and direct result of 


advertising. 


For advertising has created and persistently stimulated in the 


mind of the individual American a desire for a high and higher standard 


QUACKS AND MEDICAL 
FAKES FOUGHT! 


Refusal of Advertising of Harmful Nostrums 
A Big Step In The Advance of 
Newspaper Advertising 


By Dr. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS, 
President-Elect American Medical Assn., 
Before the New York Times. 

The New York Times, which you all have the honor of serving, is 
considered by medical men and also by the officials of the American Medi- 
cal Association as an outstanding newspaper from'the standpoint of public 
health. Your paper is invariably loyal to the public health, loyal to legit- 
imate medicine, and we know that it is the purpose of your paper never 


to accept quackery or fake medical advertising. 
this tribute to the New York Times. 


the world. 

I wish to preface the remarks 
which I expect to make this morn- 
ing regarding quackery and other 
fake advertising by saying that I 
have been in the practice of medi- 
cine in this city almost forty-four 
years. It so happens that for seven 
years I was a trustee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. During 
that time I had occasion to learn a 
great deal at the American Medical 
Association headquarters in Chicago 
concerning all matters pertaining to 
quackery and medical fakes. 

AMERICAN MrEpIcAL ASSOCIATION. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion has a membership of about one 
hundred thousand doctors. Our 
headquarters is 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. We have a build- 
ing 100 by 160 feet, six stories high 
and two stories below ground. 
Many of you know that we publish 
a great weekly journal, known as 
the American Medical Association 
Journal, with an enormous volume 
of advertising—all of which must 
pass the most severe censorship. 
The association work is carried on 
through, first, a Board of Trustees, 
which handles all the business ar- 
rangements, and, second, through 
bureaus. One of these bureaus per- 
tains to legislation, another to medi- 
cal education and hospitals, another 
to pharmacy and chemistry, and one 
to investigation or propaganda. It 
is from this last bureau that our ex- 
poses of fakes are published. In 
one of the publications known as 


I am very glad to pay 
It is an example to the press of 


“Nostrums and Quackery,” there 
are hundreds of vicious nostrum 
and quackery advertisements which 
we have fearlessly exposed. We 
have a marvelous card-index sys- 
tem pertaining to quackery, and this 
is always at the disposal of inquir- 
ers from every source. There is 
also a pamphlet devoted entirely to 
an exposé of quack hearing reme- 
dies and devices. 

In every instance where a remedy 
or appliance is submitted for ad- 
vertising in the- American Medical 
Association Journal we make a 
complete, thorough investigation, 
and we never hesitate to publish the 
verdict. At the head of this par- 
ticular council we have about nine 
of the leading chemical and physio- 
logical experts of the whole coun- 
try. Naturally, we are obliged to 
face many libel suits. Last month 
three actions were taken against 
the association, one of them for an 
exposé of a cancer cure. And here 
let me say that any advertisement 
which proposes by remedy to cure 
cancer or tuberculosis is a fake, 
and no newspaper should accept it. 
As a matter of fact, the leading 
journals of the country refuse all 
fake advertising. Fake and quack 
advertising is attempted by men, not 
for the relief of humanity, but for 
the relief of the pockets of human- 
ity. 


of life—and our national prosperity 
is dependent upon the maintenance 
and the development of this stan- 
dard. 

Creative activity is based on in- 
creasing desires. It is by advertis- 
ing more than by any other means 
that new desires are created. Ad- 
vertising has become the basic im- 
pulse in the enlargement of human 
personality. 

Where there is little advertising 
there is a narrow life and an indit- 
ference to new desires. The stan- 
dards of life are low because there 
is no stimulant to the imagination 
to excite the discontent and ambi- 
tion to heighten the life standard. 

Russia and China are two vast 
geographical groupings of people 
with enormous undeveloped natural 
resources. Incentive for production 
beyond the narrow limits of mere 
vital necessities is practically ab- 
sent. Advertising in these two 
countries is in its weakest and most 
primitive stage. But advertising is 
coming. Its force is already being 
felt. National habits are changing; 
the old, limited horizon of desires 
is lifting; the first smoldering of 
discontent against dirt, discontent 
and disease is being felt in increas- 
ing demands for hundreds of arti- 
cles that until the last year or two 
never entered a Russian village or 
a Chinese peasant’s hut. 

And in this business your work 
and mine comes close together. 
The United Press today is Ameri- 
ca’s greatest world wide exporter of 
news. America’s future lies in its 
foreign trade. Our interests in this 
are inevitably mutual and undissol- 
uble. 

Today America is in a state of 
commercial ¢éransition. We are 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Editor, THE FourtH Estate: 


I want to thank you for copy 
of THE FourtH Esrate recently 
sent me with your letter of May 
10. This number contains the 
valuable and interesting article 
by Mr. Walter Sammis on the 
hearing before the Federal 
Trade Commission in the matter 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, et al. 

Your courtesy is appreciated. 

EuGENE W. Burr, 
Counsel,.Fed. Trade Comm. 
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ADVERTISING IS NO|NOT ALL PROMOTION 
IS IN A LIGHT VEIN | 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


PLACE FOR OQUITTERS 


John Wanamaker Shocked a City When He Used 
His First Full-Page Ad, But Time Has 
Proved His Action a Wise One. 


By Ren MutrorpD, JR. 
Aid to Better Merchandising for Sterling Products. 


(Sixth of a series of articles 


on merchandising newspapers.) 


When John Wanamaker first sprung a full page “ad” on the good 
people of Philadelphia, some of the folks in that Sesquicentennial City 


had a full sized fit. 


There are echoes of a story still reverberating 


around the far corners of Adland that some of the warm personal 
friends of the man destined to become the Merchant Prince of the East 


went t ohim with words of warning protest. 


young business man was headed 
he was plunging into deep waters 
and was destined to get beyond 
his financial depth. 

“Why, John,” warned an old ad- 
mirer of the young live wire, “all 
Philadelphia is talking about thee!” 

Certainly that was the cheerful 
information Mr. Wanamaker needed 
to satisfy himself that his earliest 
broadside had hit the very side of 
the target of attention. He kept 
everlastingly at it. His success is 
a matter of advertising and mer- 
chandising history. 

There have been some deaths 
among the merchandising newspa- 
pers. Every time I hear of a news: 
paper getting out the old crape and 
putting a band of black around the 
arm of the advertising manager or 
merchandising director, I think of 
the very earliest lesson that I re- 
ceived in the art of advertising, 
right out of the heart of John 
Wanamaker’s own experience. 

“Advertising,” said Wanamaker, 
“is something that the quitter must 
let severely alone. Advertising 
costs money—lots of it. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk. It pulls.” 

Out in the graveyard of merchan- 
dising aids there are a few little 
mounds over dead hopes which 
might well be adorned with the 
epitaph of Wanamaker’s coining. 
They were not backed with the sort 
of enthusiasm which was the cor- 
nerstone of Wanamaker’s success. 
If they had been, perhaps there 
would not have been given such 
early demonstrations of confessed 
failure. 


I hate to see an advocate of the 
use of newspaper advertising for 
everybody else haul up the flag of 
the Quitter when it comes to con- 
tinuing the education of those all 
too numerous merchants who have 
not yet awakened to the greater 
sales values in advertised products. 
Dr. Wanamaker’s prescription is 
still valuable. Despite the mortality 
among these merchandising papers 
however, for every suspension at 
least two other papers have come 
into helpful prominence. 

The Chicago Tribune is generally 
known. It makes modest claims and 
has for its slogan “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” The “Trib” 
is a pioneer in the field of better 
merchandising of advertised pro- 
ducts. George Morris, Manager of 
Publicity, says that one of the prin- 


(Continued on 22nd Page) 


They were afraid the 


straight for disaster. They feared 


“Jazz and Circus” Stuff Not Sole Kind of Promotion 
That May Be Used by Newspapers—Many 
Serious Campaigns Worthful. 


May 15, 1926} 


By JosepH A. HumpuHReys, JR., 
News Promotion Man, the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, " 
(Fifteenth of a series of articles on news promotion. ) 
All news promotion is not jazz and circus stuff. There is a big field 
of stunts from which to select and there are dignified measures, aplenty, 


for the paper of more serious mien. 


As a matter of plain fact, it is promotion measures of the institutional ) 
type, of real merit, that count in the long run for any newspaper, whether 


it be staid or in lighter vein. 


Puzzles, jingles, “marriage charts,” dollar 


bill numbers and similar tricks to catch passing attention serve their 


MUCH TO LEARN FROM 
RETAIL AD MEN 


The Task of a Busy Department Store Advertising 
Manager Comparable to That of a 
Busy City Editor. 


Bay NG aGurtTs, 2 
Of the H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago, 
Before the Association of National Advertisers 
There are a great many things we can learn from advertising managers 
of retail stores. I shall ramble along discussing what I think are the more 


important things. 
Most of us, 


I presume, are more or less at the mercy of the retail 


store advertising managers. We may not like to admit it, but we are just 


the same. 


We like to think that we take our story direct to the consumer 


who becomes so impregnated with the knowledge of our merchandise that 


the dealer couldn’t sell a substitute 
if he wanted to. Unfortunately for 
us the consumer doesn’t take our 
story so seriously. People are too 
busy to burden themselves with too 
many details. 


Women in particular have learned 
to depend upon the local retail mer- 
chants. The local merchant, if he is 
successful, has built his reputatiog 
in his trading area just as firmly as 
any manufacturer. The merchant 
really has an advantage, for there 
are few manufacturers who are able 
to feature their merchandise in any 
locality as intensively as the dealer 
features his store name. This leads 
us to a situation that we all have 
recognized for years—the retail 
merchant can generally sell which- 
ever brand he prefers regardless of 


the manufacturer’s advertising. 
Right here is where I think we 
should start getting acquainted with 
the advertising manager of the re- 
tail store. Study his problems and 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Queensbury Hotel Issue. 


The Glens Falls, N. Y., Post-Star 
on May 7 issued a special Queens- 
bury Hotel Issue of forty-two pages, 
devoted to the opening of the 
Queensbury, new $750,000 hotel. 
The issue is profusely illustrated, 
contains many special articles, and 
a large number of advertisements 
by Glens Falls advertisers who bid 
welcome to the hotel. 


New York Sun Publishing “The 
Sun Rays” Now. 


The New York Sun has just 
brought out the first number of its 
house organ, “The 
This interesting tabloid of eight 
pages contains much valuable mate- 
rial. A two-column picture of Wil- 
liam T. Dewart—captioned “The 
President of “he Sun’ ”—decorates 
the first page. A featured story is 
the account of the dedication of the 
Sun Club’s new home, held recent- 
ly. e 

Edwin S. Friendly, in a message 
to the Sun Rays, says: “The first 
issue of the Sun Rays is one more 
very important step in the develop- 
ment of the Sun Club.” 

Hope that the Sun Rays may, 
prove of value as a force to bring 
about greater cooperation through- 
out the Sun organization and as an 
aid to the spread of a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness is expressed by 
William T. Dewart in an interest- 
ing letter to E. O. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Sun Club. 

The issue announces among other 
things that Edward P. Mitchell, an 
editor of the old Sun and an asso- 
ciate of Charles A. Dana, has been 
made a member of the Sun Club. 
His graceful letter of acceptance, 
which recalls half a century of the 
Sun, is printed in the Sun Rays. 


Sun Rays) 


purpose, of course. But they are 
forgotten with publication of the | 
last number and bring no real credit — 
to the paper fostering them, nor 
readers that “stick.” 


The paper of prestige has, there- 
fore, ample opportunity to enter the 
promotion field with, if anything, 
better chances of success than that 
of any other type. 


A fresh air obligation during the 
summer is a case in point. A mid- 
dle western newspaper that annual- 
ly sends 200 children to the country — 
receives the unqualified endorsement — 
and support of all the health forces 
of the sttae, all the charity organ- 
izations and, incidentally, wins 
friends among both city and coun- 
try folk because of the activity. 
And the reflected credit is great and 
adds to the prestige of the paper. 


Sponsoring athletic events is an 
easy method of increasing prestige. 
A cup offered here and there among 
the schools of the city or state is 
long remembered by all students in 
the competition. One newspaper I 
have in mind annually offers a doz- | 
en cups in as many classifications 
of the sporting field. The result is 
that every school in the city is vying | 
for a cup during the whole of the » 
school year, or seventy-five per cent | 
of the publication year. 


Cups for athletic events are es- 
pecially attractive, too, in that the 
expense is minimized and ends with 
purchase of the cup. There is no 
organization to burden the promo- 
tion desk, and the contest is entirely 
in the hands of the school. 


The medal of merit for school 
pupils is an ideal obligation for the | 
paper of prestige, as it is remem- | 
bered throughout the year, monthly | 
reports form the basis for the award | 
and nine times a year in each class- 
room the newspaper is brought 
forcibly to the attention to every 
scholar. 


Sport news events can be readily 
capitalized by such a paper with suc- 
cess, too. I recently secured a | 
special train, deluxe in every Te- 
spect, to be run to the scene of the 
“little world series,” following the 
victory of the Louisville baseball | 
team in the league standing last sea- 
son. The train was not crowded, 
it is true, as the expense of the trip — 
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NEWS FACTS ARE| 


May 15, 1926 


GUIDERS OF 
TRADE. 


Interesting Facts Shown 
By Journalistic 
Survey. 


A journalistic survey conducted 
by the Department of Public Rela- 
tions of the National Association 
of Credit Men made public today 
by J. H. Tregoe, executive manager 
of the association, shows that, while 
about 90 per cent. of the financial 
men who make up the association’s 
membership of about 30,000 read or 
scan more than one newspaper a 
day, less than 50 per cent. of them 
are influenced much in their trade 
realings by published opinions of 
business conditions. 

The Public Relations Department 
points out in its report of the sur- 
vey that credit executives apparently 
are more likely to be interested in 
published facts and data than by 
opinions of business men which ap- 
pear in news columns. In com- 
menting on this condition, Mr. Tre- 
goe said he considered this a 
healthy sign which indicates that 
there is less “herd-thinking” than 
many of us have believed. 

“One cannot travel very widely 
over our country and come into 
close contact with its business prob- 
lems and currents without recog- 
nizing the supreme need of intelli- 
gent initiative,’ Mr. Tregoe said in 
commenting on the survey. 

“There seems to be an irresistible 
temptation to follow rather than to 
lead in the business world. What 
others do that seems to be success- 
ful attracts a flock of imitators. It 
was this unfortunate tendency which 
led so many to overplay the game 
and increase their production and 
distribution facilities in the imme- 
diate aftermath of the great war 
when a little reflection might have 
Tevealed the period’s abnormalities 
and the need for holding back. 

“The frequent inability to dis- 
cover and interpret hidden trends 
in business and a general leaning 
toward those who are counted as 
prophets produces a psychological 
state with which we must reckon. 
I recall clearly the bewilderment 
which came to the business of this 
country in August, 1914, and which, 
had it not been checked, would have 
led to very serious consequences 
even though at the time there was 
not a sign of serious disturbances 
hroughout our entire business struc- 
ture. 

“No decided step forward was 
ever taken in our industrial history 
2xcept as a sequence of good leader- 
ship, and intelligent initiative. So 
ong as we remain imitators willing 
‘o* follow instead of thinking out 
nethods for ourselves, the struggle 
£ be severe and the waste shame- 
ful. 
| “Business as a human institution 
‘esponds promptly to intelligent 
tontrol. This type of control is 
‘alled for right now when the 
‘urves of production, distribution 
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A 107% lead 
in tobacco . 
advertisin 


3 ADY NICOTINE makes ex- 
ceedingly plain her prefer- 
| ence of mediums for reaching 
into the great Miami Market. 
The extent of this prefer- 
ence is revealed by the fol- 
lowing comparison of 1925 
advertising in which was 
presented the delights of 
tobacco: 


The Miami Herald: 
76,300 Lines. 
Second Paper: 
36,659 Lines. 


Comparative figures in this 
classification, covering the 
first three months of 1926 are 


The total advertising car- 
ried by The Miami Herald 
for the first three months of 
1926 was 11,608,877 lines, a 
volume which again estab- 
‘lishes the world’s record. 


Miami Herald 


““Florida’s Most Important Newspaper’? 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


also available. They are: 
The Miami Herald, 69,811 
lines; Second Paper, 23,870 
Z | lines, py 
om World 
geen Leadership 
f Maintained 
oo 


National Advertising Representatives : 
J. P. MCKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


NEW YORK 


Supe eee ee 


Former A.P. Man Dies. 


Col. M. Moody Downer, presi- 
dent of the La Resista Corset Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., who died 
in that city recently, was in early 
years an Associated Press operator, 
attached for a time to the office in 
New Haven and later joined the 
New York office in 1880. Senate 
and House of Representative news 
from Washington was his specialty. 
He later handled foreign news in 
the early stages of the Atlantic 
cable and was credited at one time 
to be one of the most expert news 
telegraphers in the country. He 
was prominent in Bridgeport busi- 
ness and political circles. At one 
rime he served as commissary gen- 


eral on the governor’s staff with 
rank of colonel. His will filed last 
week indicates an estate in excess of 
$500,000, left to widow and daugh- 
ter. 


Prison Newspaper. 


The prisoners at the Wilmington, 
Del., workhouse are publishing a 
bi-weekly newspaper. It is styled 
Greenbank News, Greenbank being 
the name of the suburb where the 
prison is located. The paper con- 
tains much interesting matter con- 
cerning the prison and shows talent 
on the part of those concerned with 
its publication. It is circulated 
chiefly among the inmates. 
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Lucian B. Smith Passes Away At 
Age of 67. 

Lucian P. Smith, 67, for some 
years telegraph editor and special 
writer of the New Haven, Conn., 
Evening Register, one of the best 
known newspaper men in southern 
New England, died suddenly at his 
West Haven home last week of a 
heart attack. Practically his entire 
life was passed in newspaper circles. 
Early in the ’80’s he became editor 
of the now defunct Hartford, 
Conn., Sunday Globe, was a mem- 
ber of the now defunct Hartford 
Evening Post staff when the late 
Addison Porter was its publisher 
and served for a time on staff of the 
Hartford Telegram, also now de- 
funct. 

He located in New Haven in 1892, 
became telegraph editor of the now 
defunct. Morning News and later 
became associated with the old 
Morning Palladium in the same 
city, also now out of existence. 

He later became managing editor 
of the New Haven Union under the 
late Alexander Troup. For various 
periods he was associated with the 
Register, his latest affiliation start- 
ing in 1919 when he became city 
editor. Later he became state and 
telegraph editor. 

He was considered an authority 
on Connecticut affairs and history, 
his articles in the Sunday edition 
concerning automobile routes to 
little known beauty spots in the 
state proving to be a feature. 
Throughout his long association 
with the newspaper profession he 
had been publisher of a number of 
publications, the most recent having 
been Town Topics, published at 
West Haven, where for years he 
was a political leader. 

He is survived by one son, Frank 
H. Smith, former sporting and 
managing editor of the Register, 
now advertising manager for a 
brokerage house in New Haven. 
Co-workers on the Register served 
as bearers. 


Prize in Editor’s Memory. 


In memory of the late Edward 
R. Doyle, for approximately 20 
years publisher and editor of the 
now defunct Hartford, Conn, 
Morning Telegram, the Doyle prize 
essay fund for pupils of the grad- 
uating class of the new Warren 
Harding high school at Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been created by two of 
his sisters, Mrs. Charles Stuart Can- 
field and Mrs. Anna M. Hyde, both 
of that city. Their donation of 
$1,000, interest of $50 annually to 
be used for prizes, has been ac- 
cepted by the board of education 
and common council of that city. 
The two prizes will be awarded for 
the first time this June. Mr. Doyle, 
who was, after disposing of his 
newspaper interests, Connecticut 
bank commissioner, died during Oc- 
tober, 1917. He was educated in 
Bridgeport public schools. 


Tourist Edition. 


The Halifax, Nova Scotia, Morn- 
ing Chronicle on May 3 issued a 
special Tourist Edition with an at- 
tractive tabloid section of 56 pages 
drawing attention to the beauties of 
Nova Scotia. 
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A PAPER SPREADS 
SUNSHINE _ IN 
ITS COUNTY. 


Yorkville, S. C., Paper 
Proves A Good 


Samaritan. 


The Yorkville, S. C., Enquirer, 
leading newspaper of York county 
which claims the largest paid in ad- 
vance circulation of any semi-week- 
ly or “country newspaper” in South 
Carolina, recently put over a couple 
of “stunts,” one of which attracted 
interest over the entire United 
States. 

A member of the Enquirer staff, 
rambling over the country which in- 
cludes 689 square miles for “feature 
stuff,’ chanced to stop at Smyrna, 
small village fifteen miles west of 
the county seat and with population 
of less than 100. Then he learned 
of Aunt Lucy Ann Bolin, 76-year- 
old white woman who was stricken 
with infantile paralysis when she 
was 10, and who has never walked 
since. 

But despite that fact the old wo- 
man has supported herself by knit- 
ting socks from wool spun on an 
old-time spinning wheel. She cooks 
her own meals, cuts her own wood 
and takes care of herself generally 
as she sits in her straight bottomed 
“hickory” chair and locomotes by 
rocking herself from side to side. 
The Enquirer man went to see her 
and found her living in a ram- 
shackled one-room cabin without 
even a glass window, the dimensions 
of the cabin being only 12 x 15 feet. 

A cheerful old soul, “Aunt Lucy” 
told her simple story. The reporter 
played it up and took several photo- 
graphs of the cabin and the old 
lady which were reproduced in the 
Enquirer. The press associations 
and syndicated feature services 
carried it on. Soon the old lady 
was getting more mail than anybody 
in Smyrna. Many of her letters 
contained substantial checks. 

Recently the Enquirer was in- 
formed by her pastor, Rev. W. 
Glenn Smith (Methodist), that the 
chimney to her cabin was tottering, 
that the roof leaked and the mud 
chinks between the log walls were 
crumbling before the wind. 

The Enquirer headed a subscrip- 
tion list to build the cheerful crip- 
ple a new house. The money came 
in fast from all over the county, 
state and nation. A new cabin, a 
little larger than the old, was soon 
built and furnished. 

Then the preacher and the paper 
planned a “house-warming” for 
Aunt Lucy Ann on the occasion of 
her moving into the new home, the 
finest she ever knew. Those who 
had heard of her were given a 
blanket invitation to attend her 
“house-warming” and picnic on that 
balmy Sunday afternoon. She had 
never heard a brass band. Ar- 
rangements were made to bring a 
band to play for her. 

More than a thousand people 
from everywhere (the largest crowd 
she had ever seen and the largest 
ever in Smyrna) came with baskets 
of food and presents of all descrip- 
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of the past. 
Chattanooga. 


circulation in its history. 


best estimates available. 


GEORGE F. MILTON, Pres. 


Chicago St. Louis 


In addition to this 21,000 circulation in Chattanooga, an- 
other 6,000 is in the buying radius of 56 miles. 


Talk about class circulation; talk about coverage; talk about 
‘the buying power of the people of the Chattanooga dis- 
trict, “The Ruhr of America.” 


Cover the Great Chattanooga district at one cost. 


Check up on the A. B. C. reports—both the publisher’s 
statements and the auditor’s reports. 


Ge CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


WALTER C. JOHNSON, Gen. Mer. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


“The Dynamo of Dixie’ 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Publisher’s Representative 


The 
Chattanooga Newspaper 


Situation 


The Chattanooga newspaper situation is different from days 
The space-buyers’ guide of 1925 is out of 
date, much less 1920, when you want the facts on 


The Chattanooga News today has the largest net paid city 


Today more than 21,000 copies of The News, out of a total 
net paid of nearly 30,000, go into the homes of Greater 
Chattanooga, which has 25,000 homes, according to the 


The News covers everything—rich and poor; white and 
black; Protestant, Catholic, Jew and the rest. 


Atlanta New York 


tions for her. Aunt Lucy Ann was 
carried into the yard, chair and all, 
to grace the head of the long picnic 
table. 

After dinner photographs of the 
crowd, the old cabin and the new 
and the old lady herself were taken. 

James D. Grist of the Yorkville 
Enquirer had arranged a program 
of praise for the old lady who had 
not been taken into confidence. 
Prominent ministers, farmers, phy- 
sicians, teachers and other leading 
men of the county and state in brief 
talks referred to her life of con- 
finement and poverty and suggested 
that her cheerful spirit and happy 
disposition should prove a strong 
sermon and a lesson worth while 
for the thousands who enjoyed good 
health and all comforts of life and 
yet who were dissatisfied. 

Mr. Grist had several bankers 
pass the hat through the crowd for 
contributions for Aunt Lucy, ex- 


plaining that she had not requested 
it; but he felt sure the big gather- 
ing wanted to contribute. Several 
hats full of dollar bills, a few fives 
and scores of halves and quarters 
were contributed. 


Photographs of Aunt Lucy in 


company with Miss Sallie Sandifer 
of York, a noted teacher who taught 


the old lady to read her Bible and ° 


write her name after the Enquirer 
discovered her a couple of years 
ago, were distributed among the 
crowd with the “Compliments of 
the Yorkville Enquirer.” 


The band played sacred music, 
Aunt Lucy’s favorite hymns over 
and over again. The old woman 
was spellbound almost and _ be- 
wildered over it all. 

As the evening sun was setting 
practically every person in that 
crowd of more than 1,000 filed by 
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ADVERTISING AN: 
SALES PLANS 
VITAL. 


Must Be Co-ordinated | 
Ensure Success of 
Campaign. | 


“Nearly every advertising aj 
marketing campaign that has fail 
| has been due to the lack of advan 
marketing information or the fa 
ure to co-ordinate the sales and a 
vertising plan,” J. W. Sanger, ; 
rector of foreign service Fra 
Seaman, Inc., and chairman expc 
committee, American Association 
Advertising Agencies, told the me: 
ing of export advertising men 
the National Foreign Trade Cc 
vention at Charleston, S. C. 

The meeting, based on the then 
“The New American Penetratioi 
was presided over by James S. Mz 
tin, foreign publicity director, Re 
nigton Typewriter Co., New Yo: 


Other speakers were Allen 
Preyer, director of sales, Vi 
Chemical Company, Greensbo 


N. C., and David Leslie Broy 
sales manager Goodyear Tire a 
Rubber Company, Akron, O 
In selling to the people of ott 
countries, Mr. Sanger said, “we | 
faced with these questions: (1) 
what countries and to what peo 
in those countries can we sell ¢ 
goods? (2) What general tre 
and consumer advertising appeal, 
any, may be used? And (3) 
what way and through what me 
um shall this advertising appea: 
MARKET DATA AVAILABLE. 
Information in answer to the f 
question, he added, can be obtair 
through the Federal Governm« 
chambers of commerce at home‘ 
abroad, export trade publicati 
and associations, advertising ag 
cies and other sources. | 
Consumer appeals, Mr. San 
pointed out, vary widely. “A to- 
soap maker, for example, may / 
it more effective to appeal to | 
bans on the ground that, in addit 
to softening the skin, his s 
whitens it. The efficiency of 
multigraph may not be nearly 
strong an argument to the Arg 
tine merchant as an appeal to | 
pride of ownership of such a | 
chine.” 
The third question—the med 
—Mr. Sanger believed the eas: 
to answer. “Thanks to the suri. 
and compilations covering 1! 
publications, newspapers and mi: 
zines, all made at first hand, m! 
advertisers and all first class | 
vertising agencies have remark 
complete and accurate data co' 
ing publications throughout 
world.” 
“In today’s international com}} 
tion for foreign trade,” he | 
cluded, “America has the dist) 
advantage of superior initia’ 
larger plant capacity, greater | 
serves of capital, more open-m' 
edness and more faith and Di 
knowledge of modern advertt* 
Of these weapons, the single, 1) 
patent one at our command, 1s! 
vertising.” | 
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JEORGE HAM DIES |! 


AFTER ACTIVE 
1 LIFE. 


Janadian Pacific Press 
Agent a Notable 
Figure. 


Colonel George Henry Ham, 
amiliarly referred to by most peo- 
le as “George Ham,” was not only 
ne of the best known and most 
opular men in Canada. He also 
njoyed the distinction of having 
robably been called more names 
han any other citizen of the Do- 
ninion. Let us hasten to add the 
ames were friendly and compli- 
ventary to the highest degree. 
‘hey include: “A large body of 
aperfine humanity entirely  sur- 
ounded by the Canadian Pacific 
ailway” (Newton MacTavish) ; 
A great national asset” (Sir 
‘homas White); “The greatest un- 
rinted wit unbound in Canada” 
Collier’s Weekly) ; “Ambassador- 
emer ot the C.P-R.”; “The 
fark Twain of Canada”; and 
Canada’s Laughing Philosopher.” 
pinion is unanimous that he de- 
erved them all. 

George Henry Ham came most 
ito the public eye through his con- 
ection with the Canadian Pacific. 
ut his career embraced far more 
1an his service with that company, 
yng as it was. He made his mark 
1 a great number of fields other 
van that of entertaining visitors 
nd handling publicity for the rail- 
ray. The records of his biography 
how him at one time or another 
) have been soldier, sailor, report- 
*, insurance agent, clerk, printer, 
derman school trustee license com- 
lissioner and several other things. 
ll of which goes to prove that he 
ras nothing if not versatile. 

The career of this remarkable 
van who was the friend and confi- 
ant of princes, statesmen, generals, 
arliamentarians, men and women 
orld-famous in every sphere, and 
et who was also big enough at the 
ume time to be the friend and con- 
dant of nobodies, began on Au- 
ust 23, 1847, when he was born in 
renton, Ontario. He was the son 
f a country doctor of United 
oyalist stock. His father later 
0k up the more congenial occupa- 
on of lawyer and in time became 
business associate of Sir John A. 
lacDonald. His parents moving 
» Whitby while he was still but 
few years of age he “decided” 
ke Stephen Leacock “to go with 
rem.” He was educated at the 
[enry St. public school and Whit- 
y Grammar School. 

His first experience as a soldier 
as in 1861 when he entered the 
anadian Militia for service at the 
me of the tension over the Trent 
fair. In 1866 and 1870 he again 
srved with a view to sharing in 
1e defence of Canada against the 
enians. Sir Sam Hughes made 
m Honorary Lieutenant Colonel 
| the Canadian Militia in May, 
14. The first newspaper he 
orked for was the Whitby Chroni- 
e. Guelph, Uxbridge and Toron- 


The FALL RIVER 


(MASS.) 


HERALD 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment as national advertising 


representatives in Chicago—New York 
Boston—Effective May Ist, 1926. 
of the 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


Park Lexington Bldg. 
New York 


Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 


Old South Bldg. 
Boston 


Fall River has an industrial pay-roll of 


over $30,000,000 per year. It is the great- 


est textile center in the world. 


te istea 


city of home owners and home lovers. 


You can thoroughly cover this great 


market at one cost by using the dominant 


evening paper— 


The FALL RIVER HERALD 


18,000 Daily Average 
ROSS F. WALKER, Publisher 


to in turn knew him as a member 
of the staff of papers published 
within their limits. Then, in 1875, 
hearing the call of the West which 
then attracted so many thousands of 
young Canadians, he went to Win- 
nipeg, which he was destined to 
brighten with his sunny presence 
for many years. Within a week 
he had secured a position as printer 
on the Free Press, and in less than 
four years became City Editor. 
Next he branched out as publisher 
of a paper of his own, the Tribune, 
later amalgamated with the Times. 
From this work he had to retire ow- 
ing to ill-health and for some years 
he held various civic offices in Win- 
nipeg and the neighborhood. 
When the Northwest Rebellion 
broke out in 1885, George Ham 
acted as correspondent at the front 
for the Toronto Mail. He had 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Oldest Active United States 
Editor Is Honored. 

Birthday greetings were extended 
to the oldest active editor in the 
United States at noon last Satur- 
day, when the. Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chamber of Commerce tendered a 
luncheon to Captain William Rule, 
editor of the Knoxville Journal, on 
his 87th birthday. ; 

A loving cup was presented to 
Captain Rule by Judge Hugh M. 
Tate on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce for his untiring work 
for civic betterment. 

Major T. S. Webb, who as a 
Confederate fought against Captain 
Rule in the Civil War, presided as 
toastmaster. 

Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation came from President 
Coolidge, Adoplh S. Ochs, Clark 
Howell, Jr., and Senator L. D. 
Tyson. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
BEE A KEEN 
CONTEST. 


Builds Good Will for 
Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


A record number of high schools 
participated in the Eleventh Annual 
Current Events Bee of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, in the Girls Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, 
NeBYoom Mriday, Aprill lo) An 
other bee was broadcast over Sta- 
tion WNYC, a week later. The 
Eagle has found the bee eminently 
satisfactory, as a means of interest- 
ing public school pupils in the news 
of the day—a subject which is, at 
present, inadequately taught. 

The school children go wild over 
the bee. It is like an athletic con- 
test for them. The auditorium was 
packed with 1600 yelling young- 
sters. Each school had its cheer- 
ing section. The procedure of the 
been resembles that of the old- 
fashioned spelling bee, except that 
a series of questions on the news 
events of the last year takes the 
place of a series of words to spell. 

The bee, this year, was directed 
by H. V. Kaltenborn, associate edi- 
tor of the Eagle, and originator of 
the idea of the bees, and E. K., 
Titus, school editor. 

Over a period of years, the Eagle 
finds that high school students show 
an increasing knowledge of the af- 
fairs of the day, partly on account 
of the Eagle Bee. This year, for 
the first time, the Eagle underesti- 
mated the current events knowledge 
of the contestants. An insufficient 
number of questions was prepared. 
The youthful walking current 
events encyclopedias would not be 
floored. After all the questions 
were gone, Mr. Kaltenborn made up 
a few on the spur of the moment. 
These were not sufficiently difficult. 

The audience then witnessed the 
entertaining spectacle of~the higher 
executives of the Eagle, gathered 
in a board of question strategy, in 
an effort to devise questions that 
would be fair -and at the same time < 
sufficiently difficult to down those 
contestants who had thus far with- 
stood the barrage of queries. Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, president of the 
Eagle, joined with Harris M. Crist, 
managing editor, and the Boafd 
of Judges, composed of Dr. William 
J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools 
in New York, Commissioner Arthur 
S. Somers of the Board of Educz= 
tion, and- U. S. Judge Grover M. 
Moscowitz, in a council to invent 
queries that would down the young 
wizards. 

The deciding question was this: 

“The king of what country died 
recently without leaving an heir?” 

Sam Sillen of Boys High School, 
winner of two previous Eagle Bees, 
answered “Hungary.” 

He was wrong. The question was 
then put to Maurice Goldbloom: of 
Erasmus Hall High School, the only 
other contestant remaining stand- 


ing. 
Goldbloom’s dramatic gasp, 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Age of Insignia Is Not Yet All 
Over. 


In the Times a _ correspondent 
laments the passing of the cigar 
store’s wooden Indian, says the 
New York World. He might have 
extended his complaint to include 
a long list of trade devices which 
once made our streets so pictur- 
esque and which have long heen 
extinct. There was, for example, 
the irom horse, a noble beast with 
proud tail and flowing mane, which 
always marked the entrance to a 
livery stable. 


There was the great gilded watch 
which always hung in front of the 
shop of the jeweler and watch-re- 
pairer. There was the big wrinkled 
boot which announced the bench of 
the cobbler. And, eloquent invita: 
tion extended to all comers, there 
was the pair of swinging doors that 
proclaimed a bar. 

These have all passed, either be- 
cause the trades that begot them 
have passed or because they have 
given way to the individual “trade- 
marks” which now appear in our 
advertising. Yet, singularly enough, 
a number of them remain. 

The two bottles, red and hlue, 
that flanked the entrance of a drug 
store are still with us, despite the 
advent of the chain store and revo- 
lutionary pharmaceutical methods. 
The striped pole of the barber shop 
still remains. 

It is not the gaudy pole of yore, 
with gilded top and gay spiral 
stripes, for it has succumbed to 
efficiency and has an electric light 
inside of it and machinery to make 
it spin around; yet in all essential 
respects it is the same pole and still 
beckons scrubby chins to come and 
be scraped. And, of course, there 
is the immutable and eternal device, 
the three balls of the pawnbroker. 

But the most dreadful survival of 
all appears on the streets from 
time to time. It is a truckload of 
near-beer, advertised under the 
goat’s head of a bock-beer sign. 
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W. J. KINGSLEY AN 
ADVENTUROUS 
SOUL! 


Has Been Press Agent 
for Emperors and 
Acrobats. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


“Be hard; live dangerously.” 

This motto caught my eye as I 
entered the office of Walter J. 
Kingsley, press representative of the 


B. F. Keith vaudeville theatres. 
And after I had heard his recital 
of the events of his career, I agreed 


WALTER J. KINGSLEY 


with Kingsley as to the appropriate- 
ness of Neitzche’s saying as an 
adornment for his office walls. 

I found that Walter J. Kingsley 
is one of the great adventurers of 
this century. 

He was born at Holley, N. Y., 
on the banks of the Erie. He grew 
up on a farm. After graduating 
from the State Normal School at 
Brockport, he went to Buffalo at the 
age of 18 and became a reporter 
on the Enquirer. He was editorial 
writer and sporting editor and a 
dozen other things, including politi- 
cal reporter. He also served on the 
Buffalo Review and the Buffalo 
Courier. 

During his seven years in Buffalo 
he became well known as a cycle 
racer and in addition was an ama- 
teur lightweight boxing champion. 

He came to New York in 1900, 
sponsored by Norman E. Mack and 
Roswell P. Flower, and joined the 
New York Morning Telegraph. 
After that he joined C.. Arthur 
Pearson, who was then founding 
the London Daily Express. He 
went to London, helped establish 
the Express and became news edi- 
tor and correspondent. For two 
years he covered important Euro- 
pean news events. 

He returned to America and cov- 
ered the Pan-American Exposition. 
Then he went with a theatrical 
touring company which toured the 


English-speaking world, including 
South African points, as a press 
agent. 

Landing at Yokohama, Japan, he 
became managing editor of the 
Yokohoma Daily Advertiser. He 
pulled some personal exploitation 
and was called before Count Ko- 
mura at Tokio, who first rebuked 
him for his “nerve,” then made him 
the press agent of the Japanese 
Foreign Office during the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. He han- 
dled all the publicity matter for the 
press of English-speaking countries. 
Later he became agent provacateur 
in Korea. Then followed a period 
as war correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail. 

He saw the first sea fight at Che- 
mulpho and got a “beat” on it, and 
went with the Japanese when they 
crossed the Yalu River. He saw a 
large part of the campaign in Man- 
churia. After a brief period in 
London following these crowded 
days, he came back to America and 
wrote political stuff for the St. 
Louis Star. Soon he was back on 
the New York Morning Telegraph, 
and after that devoted himself to 
the theatre, handling the publicity of 
great stage figures such as Sarah 
Bernhardt. 


Eventually he moved into the pust 
he now occupies as Keith’s director 
of publicity. 

Kingsley was a true soldier of 
fortune and as an addition to the 
experiences chronicled above _ it 
might be mentioned that he has been 
all around the world and has served 
as a sailor before the mast. 


For several years, too, he was the 
German Kaiser’s press representa- 
tive in the United States. When 
Germany and the United States 
were about to become enemies, he 
made public his resignation and 
turned his efforts to the allied 
cause. He headed theatrical war 
drives and had charge of the Liber- 
ty Loan publicity in the theatres. 

Kingsley is a pinch-hitter for 
newspaper columnists of New York 
when they take their vacations. He 
is the foremost focus of news on 
Broadway, and has become the rec- 
ognized authority on all matters 
connected with that world-famous 
street. 


A deep student of life and art, 
he has one of the biggest libraries 
in New York. His hobby is the 
study of English composition as a 
fine art, and frequently in book and 
play criticism he has shown that he 
has.a particularly beautiful English 
style. He has written for every 
New York. paper from the New 
York Times to the tabloids. He is 
always in touch with all of the 
newspapers here and abroad. 


Americans have not a_ keen 
enough interest in the news of the 
world, he claims. He keeps him- 
self fully informed on all current 
happenings. 


“Adventures in life are for the 
adventurous,” he says. “Life in a 
modern city is just crammed with 
adventure. Being a press agent is 
the ideal career for one of my 
temperament. It involves so much 
diplomacy and gives one a great 
sense of power. I have always done 


the things I have been interested in 


and have had a pretty good time 


Oaiitin 
* i om 


The first time I met Kingsley was 
at a dinner at the Hotel Brevoort 


given to his intimate friends by 
Frank Harris on the eve of the 
latter’s departure for France a few 
years ago. 

On this occasion, Frank Harris 
stood up and pointed his finger at 
Walter J. Kingsley. 

“This man sitting here with us,” 
he said, “is the best reader and one 
of the best critics in America!” 


Gets Post At Yale. 


Nathaniel Sherman, until January 
1 city editor of the New Haven, 
Conn., Journal-Courier, when he 
accepted appointment as executive 
secretary to Mayor John B. Tower, 
who assumed office at that time, has 
been added to the secretary’s office 
of Yale University, as official press 
and publicity representative of that 
institution, 
He will prepare and supervise all 
official announcements given out by 
that institution. Creation of the 
position is said to +have resuited 
from a number of recent premature 
announcements of contemplated 
projects that have handicapped their 
successful consumation. He plans 
to continue his secretaryship to 
Mayor Tower until he assumes his 
new duties. 


New A.N.P.A. Members. 


The following publications have 
been elected to active membership 
in the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association: Denton, Tex., 
Record-Chronicle; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Times; Mason City, Ia., Globe-Ga- 
zette; Oswego, N. Y., Palladium- 
Times; Palm Beach, Fla. Daily 
News; Waterbury, Ct., Democrat. 


Brotherton Company Moves. 

The Brotherton Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has moved to its 
new quarters in the Stephenson 
building, Cass at Grand Boulevard. 
1500 square feet additional space 
over that occupied at Cass Avenue 
at Willis has been leased. 


W E will be glad to 
Y= explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 


for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own _ territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EpMUND WALKER & 
CoMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City. 


effective September 1. 
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How Direct Advertisers, 
Agencies and Newspapers 
Conduct Their Advertising Business 


The Federal Trade Commission is holding 
hearings on the complaint it has made against the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
others, charging conspiracy to prevent national ad- 
vertisers from placing their advertising in newspapers 
at less than card rates, and to employ agencies. 


The result may affect every advertising agency 
and every newspaper in the United States. Many 
facts vital to advertising, agency and publishing in- 
terests are being brought out at these hearings, 
upon which every one connected with advertising 


should be fully informed. 


All who are interested in having fundamen- 
tal information on present day newspaper and agency 
advertising methods and principles, as well as. prac- 
tices of direct advertisers, should get a copy of the ofh- _ 
cial reports of the hearings, obtainable only from us. | 


Your inquiries are invited. 


SIDNEY C. ORMSBY COMPANY 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS 
Federal Trade Commission 


217 Broadway New York City 
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WORLD QUARTER 
CENTURY CLUB 


GATHERS. 


“Vets” of Newspaper 
Talk Over Old 


Times. 


Veterans of the World, represent- 
ing every department engaged in 
the daily production of the World 
and the New York Evening World 
under the golden dome, got together 
last night and talked over old times. 
The occasion was the sixteenth an- 
nual dinner Monday of the World 
Quarter Century Association, held 
in New York Turn Hall, 85th 
Street, near Lexington Avenue. 

Of the 2,229 employees of the 
New York World, 258 comprise the 
more than 10 per cent. who have 
worked in the organization more 
than twenty-five years, and most of 
them were present at the dinner. 
They included representatives of 
the editorial and art departments, 
the composing room, the pressroom, 
publication, circulation, stereotyping 
and financial departments. 

Isaac D. White, President of the 
Association, was toastmaster, and 
the guests of honor were Police 
Commissioner McLaughlin, who was 
the principal speaker; Harold S. 
Pollard, Editor of the Evening 
World; J. F. Bresnahan, business 
manager of the World, and William 
P. Beazell, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the World. 

Greetings were sent to the veter- 
ans by Ralph Pulitzer, president of 
the Press Publishing Company, 
publisher of the World, who had 


eee ; 


l 


THE APPROPRIATE 


ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS ! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE CoO. 


-328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Tue FourtH ESTATE 


Left to right: August Hutaf, Milt Gross and Samuel Cahan. 


August Hutaf who played the Niz 


e Baby at the Society of Illustrators’ 


Dinner and Show at the Hotel Roosevelt on April 16, 1926, was unable to 
play the part at the World Quarter Century Dinner. 

Samuel Cahan, who plays the part of Mrs. Feitlebaum, and Milt Gross, 
the author, had a-hard time scouting around town to get a “sub” for 


August Hutaf who 


removed from their shoulders when someone suggested that they 


weighs three hundred pounds but the great load was 


get Bull 


Van Benthuysen of the World art staff who played the part. . . 
Bill Van Benthuysen weighs two hundred and ninety-nine and seven- 


eighths pounds unofficial. . . 


left Saturday on the Olympic for 
a five months’ trip through British 
East Africa, and by Florence D: 
White, general manager of the 
World. 

Isaac D. White announced at the 
dinner that of the 258 active mem- 
bers of the association in good 
standing ten are women. Forty-five 
of them became eligible this year 
and were elected to membership. 

The entertainment feature of the 
dinner was a sketch based on char- 
acters taken from the cartoons and 
sketches by Milt Gross, which ap- 
pear in the World. The sketch was 
called Nize. Baby and was directed 
by Samuel G. Cahan and William 
Van Benthuysen of the Art Depart- 
ment. 

Other entertainment features were 
given by the Franklin Four, a radio 
act, Joe Sherman, Maurice Am- 
butter, tenor soloist; Morton Baker, 
juvenile ‘dancer. 


Mr. White in his address to the 
veterans said: 

“The Quarter Century Associa- 
tion tonight also is celebrating the 
forty-third anniversary of the own- 
ership of the World by the Pulitzer 
family. There are eight members 
who have been with the paper since 
Joseph Pulitzer took control on 
May 10, 1883. All but a few of us 
were here in 1900 when Ralph 
Pulitzer began his newspaper career 
as a reporter on the World. 


“Let me say that our association 
is entirely a social organization. 
We have no axes to grind and no 
favors to ask. We are banded to- 
gether simply in the feeling of 
good will and good fellowship, hap- 
py in the fact that in the daily per- 
formance of our duties we are de- 
voting our lives to a fine cause and 
proud that our united efforts have 
materially aided in making the 
World the great newspaper it is to- 
day.” 

The other officers of the associa- 


tion are Henry Jenkins, vice presi- 
dent; Frank McCabe, secretary; 
William I. Shimer, treasurer, and 
Edward Weisman, financial secre- 
tary. 


GEORGE HAM ENDS 
ACTIVE LIFE 


(Continued from Page 9) 
many exciting experiences, not the 
least of which was a share in the 
running of a blockade at Batoche 
by the steamer Northwest and par- 
ticipated in the succor of the white 
prisoners released by Big Bear after 
the Chief's defeat by the cavalry 
of Strange’s column at Loon Lake. 
In 1891 the big opportunity of his 
life came, Sir William Van Horne 
met him at Winnipeg and offered 
him a position with the title of 
Travelling Passenger Agent but 
with duties similar to those he al- 
ways carried out for the company. 
He accepted and _ thenceforward 
with but one short break, remained 
on the payrolls of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, being steadily ad- 
vanced, having his official title oc- 
casionally changed and the scope 
of his work widened until at last 
he really was “Ambassador-in-Chiet 
of the, C.P.R.” 

So it came about that for year 
upon year George Ham travelled to 
and fro over the far-flung rail and 
steamship lines of the great com- 
pany, in Canada and Europe and 
down through the United States, 
carrying the doctrine of goodwill 
towards the Canadian Pacific far 
and wide with his pen and_ his 
laughter and helping to give dis- 
tinguished visitors a good time. 
Soon his‘name was known from the 
Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from China to the Old World 
and not to know George Ham was 
to be altogether outside the pale: 

George Ham’s colossal success as 
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a Canadian Pacific missionary was 
due above all to his kindliness, his 
sense of humor, his ability to tell 
a good story. But not for nothing 
did he receive the tributes which 
were his. Some of his writings— 
notably his three books, “The New 
West,” “The Flitting of the Gods,” 
and “Reminicences of a Raconteur” 
—gave glimpses of his wit and his 
graver philosophy. A few of his 
bright sayings follow: “Look out 
for the man who crowds all his 
religion into Sunday;” “Talk is 
cheap! That is why it is so preva- 
lent ;” “Young man, when you think 
that you know more than the boss 
it is time to quit;” “Never offer an 
anchor to a drowning man;” “What 
some people need for a stimulant 


is a good swift kick;” “Unkindness ~ 


is a worse crime than theft.” 

It is worth recalling at this mo- 
ment that Colonel Ham had pro- 
nounced views upon the problems 
of the hereafter. “I spread the 
Gospel of good cheer, despite the 
caprice in the universe, in order that 
men and women may love and en- 
joy life and do so abundantly. 
Even if it should happen to prove 
in the end that death ends all, men 
can make themselves at home on 
earth by thinking evil away.” That 
he 
death ends all, but had faith in the 
benevolence of God is seen in his 
declaration: “Ours is a show world 
but behind it all there is a beneficent 
Showman.” 

Certainly, the hosts now mourn 
ing the passing of this dispenser of 
“the Gospel of good cheer” will 
have no doubt that the Showman 
will prove himself beneficent to 
George Ham, whose exit from the 
stage leaves such a gap in the 
ranks of genuine, kindly humorists 
and whose distinguishing presence 
among Canadian Pacific officials, 
with whom he continued to serve 
long after the span normally al- 
lotted by either the Scriptures of 
the company, will be so much 
missed. 


Mississippi Paper to Move into 
Its New Home. 

The Laurel, Miss., Daily Leader 
plans to move into its modern new 
home early in June. 

The new home which is being built 
on Central Avenue by James H 
Skewes, publisher of the Laurel 
Daily Leader and the Meridian 
Star, is a model up-to-date small 
newspaper plant, absolutely fire- 
proof throughout, with the latest 
electrical and other publishing facil- 
ities and equipment. 

The new building is 50 x 100 feet, 
located upon one of the main down- 
town streets of Laurel; it is built 


of pressed brick with steel and wire ; 


glass windows and skylight; five- 
foot exhaust fan which changes the 
air every two minutes; cement floor 
and fireproof throughout. 
In the new building the , Laurel 
Daily Leader will install a twenty- 
four page perfecting press with 
complete stereotyping equipment all 
individually motor driven, and two 
new model 14 electrically heated, 
fully equipped linotypes as an addi- 
tion to the mechanical equipment. 
The complete investment of the 


‘building and new equipment will 


run in the neighborhood of $50,000. 


himself did not believe that — 


, 
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“What about 
Sally ?” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a_ para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


sell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 


feature appearing 


} 1n print 


| 


6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Indianapolis News Publishes an 
Annual Market Book. 


Following the custom of leading 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, the Indianapolis News has pub- 
lished its annual book of merchan- 

~ dising data on the Indianapolis Ra- 
dius market. 


This is an unusual market, and 
this book emphasizes the salient 
differences between it and others to 
which it might be casuallv com- 
pared. 

The book is called “The. Indian- 
apolis Radius” and is filled with in- 
teresting material. It includes. a 
thorough study of one of the pri- 
mary markets in America. 


* Americas Largost Circulation 
Building Organization 


SRESULISCOUNTY 


Nein. 


The Syndicate Man 


YHE Contact PorINT OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FoRCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD. 


Glitter—the novel of “the young- 
er generation” that is causing some 
critics to hail Katharine Brush, its 
author, as “the female Scott Fitz- 
gerald’—has been serialized for 
newspapers and is ready for release 
through King Features Syndicate 
of New York. 

Of “the younger generation’’—the 
collegiate set—herself, Miss Brush 
has made Glitter a cross-section of 
present-day youth. As a result she 
finds herself the author of a best- 
seller at an age when most girls 
are debutantes, with Glitfer being 
reviewed by the august William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale and other 
noted critics. Many newspapermen 
will recognize the author of Glitter 
as the daughter of Louis H. Brush, 
prominent Ohio publisher and edi- 
LOT, 


Ideally constructed for serial re- 
lease, and illustrated with the bril- 
liant ,drawings of Arthur William 
Brown, Gihitter will probably be the 
big fiction hit of the years in many 
newspapers through King Features 
Syndicate. 


At Home With The Stars by 
Ernestine Ball, an authentic and 
humanly interesting series of 24 
illustrated articles on the most cele- 
brated citizens of Hollywood, Cal., 
is being nationally syndicated by 
King Features Syndicate as the only 
“close-ups” of screen idols thus far 
written for newspapers without a 
tinge of press agent puffery. 


Mrs. Ball, a star reporter in San ' 


Francisco, was assigned to visit the 
homes of many distinguished movie 
stars and describe what she actually 
saw. The result is the big reader 
feature for moving picture pages— 
At Home With The Stars—de- 
scribed by the San Francisco Call 
as “the most accurate, impartial and 
humanly interesting series of stories 
written about well known personali- 
ties since Elbert Hubbard wrote his 
famous Little Journeys To The 
Homes Of The Great. The first re- 
lease through King Features Syn- 
dicate is scheduled for Monday, 
May 24. 


Another distinguished American 
scholar has entered the daily news- 
paper editorial writing field in the 
person of William Mather Lewis, 
LL.D., president of George Wash- 
ington University, who is writing 
six editorials a week through King 
Features Syndicate of New York 
City. 

Dr. Lewis has been mayor of 
Lake Forest, Ill., chief of the edu- 
cation service of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and he js 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Council of 
Education. He has written articles 
for the New York Times, the New 
York Evening Post, the Indepen- 
dent, the Annalist, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. He was editor of 
the Liberty Loan sneakers’ hand- 
books, and author of The Heritage 


of a Soldier's Son and Voices of 
Our Leaders. 

His daily editorials, on home and 
public welfare topics, average from 


500 to 600 words. 


Illustrated daily Fashions by 
Georgette, for some time a leading 
feature in the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, is now being nationally 
distributed to the press through 
King Features Syndicate of New 
York. Florence Vincent George is 
the author of Fashions. A style 
drawing by T. Carlisle Willman and 
a new home dressmaking plan fea- 
ture each daily Fashions article. 


The 1926 revision of Johnny Far- 
rell Tells How To Play Golf, 24 
illustrated lessons in that game by 
one of its most famous stylists, is 
ready for distribution through King 
Features Syndicate of New York 
City. 


Every year the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri 
invites some big national newspaper 
institution to take charge of the 
school’s. spring festivities. This 
year, King Features Syndicate of 
New York has that honor. Mr. 
Gene Fowler, former president of 
the New York Newspaper Club, ex- 
managing editor of the New York 
American, and famous reporter, 
represented King Features Syndi- 
cate at the school exercises in Co- 
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Addresses Board of Trade. 

William J. G. Myers, Connecticut 
correspondent of the Associated 
Press, was speaker at a recent mid- 
day luncheon and meeting of Derby 
Shelton Board of Trade at Derby. 
He gave a general resume of the 
work of gathering news and some 
details of the procedure followed 
by the Associated Press in its work. 
Howard F. Emerson of Emerson 
Bros., Inc., publishers of the An- 
sonia, Conn., Evening Sentinel, was 


_lumbia, Mo. in charge of the program. 
Se 
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Major 

Newspaper 

Circulation 
Stunt ! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted 


the universal 


attention 


Major’s did. 


R. E STUNT, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four 
weeks on a proposition that will interest your managing 
editor and circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms. 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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Tur FourtH Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including its editorial department, to its 
permanent home at 25 West 43rd Street. 
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The best prophet of the future is the past. 
—ByRon. 


Midway in the preparation of this issue the 
publishing of THE FOURTH ESTATE passed 
into new hands. 

The severing of relations between Mr. Ernest 
F. Birmingham and this publication prompts a 
grateful acknowledgment of the many years dur- 
ing which his great ability served this field so 
well, and the wish that his future activities may 
be happily prosperious. 

To Editor and Publisher, the reading of whase 
pages inspired the desire to engage in this work, 
we make an appreciative bow. . 

The competition we promise is a competition 
for excellence only, always. 


H. M. NEWMAN. 


Spot News Service Greatest 
W onder of the Modern World. 


Recent achievements in placing the news be- 
fore readers make one wonder what the elder 
Bennett, Horace Greeley, or even the more. re- 
cent Charles A. Dana, are saying if they can 
look down from their present places of abode 
and witness them. 

When Commander Peary’reached the North 
Pole, in 1909, it was five months before the 
news of it reached the outside world. But 
Commander Byrd makes the round trip, flying 
over the Pole and return in a few hours. Less 
than an hour after he lands the news of his 
achievement is in New -York and the next 
morning the whole story of his remarkable 


achievement is spread all over the world in the 
morning newspapers. Had he made his trip on 
a week day the public would have been advised 
on the very day he did it. 

Amundsen follows him going even further 
in a dirigible, and while he is even yet in the 
air above territory upon which the eye of man 
never before gazed, regular editions of our 
newspapers bring word of what he is doing. 

Great Britain is menaced with what the whole 
world conceded to be an industrial and even a 
political crisis. In all the large cities of the 
United States the people are able to note in- 
timately through the daily newspapers the ac- 
tions, the words and even the interpreted 
thoughts of the leaders, and a few minutes af- 
ter the great strike ends newspaper readers in 
every part of this country are informed of 
every phase of the terms by which it was 
terminated. 

Even reproductions of photographs and 
printed text are brought to New York from 
London by newspaper enterprise and displayed 
with elementary but faithful exactitude in the 
columns of the public press. 

One need not wait in these days for a knowl- 
edge of what is going on everywhere all over 
the world. News bureau and newspaper en- 
terprise place it in his hand almost the instant 
of happening. 

The only people who need to lag behind a 
day, or even an hour, in their knowledge of 
what is going on near or far are those who 
either cannot or will not read the newspapers. 
And the number of both is growing smaller and 
smaller every day. 

Every available means of communication is 
used, the only requirement being that it shall 
be swift and dependable. And with all the 
speed, the wor kof gathering and transmitting 
the news is not either confused or hurried, but 
is well-planned and orderly, though conducted 
with all expediency. 

The world has many wonders today, not the 
least among which is the gathering and dis- 
seminating of news. The beauty of it all is 
that, like the ancient wonders, it has become a 
common-place, accepted fact by those accus- 
tomed to look upon it. 


Decreased Volume Means Cost 
Increase, Even In the Mail. 


Increased volume means lower cost, whether 
of handling or production, and decreased vol- 
lime means increased cost. That is a thoroughly 
demonstrated economic fact, as is also its ‘cor- 
rolary, that each is eventually passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. Henry Ford has proved this 
throughout a number of years, and every other 
public or private interest recognizes and accepts 
it—barring the United States Post Office De- 
partment. 

The Post Office Department finds itself fac- 
ing a heavy deficit for the year ending June 
next, largely because of decreased volume conse- 
quent upon a rise in postal rates. At every 
hearing when the increase was being discussed, 
warning that this situation would occur was 
given by every publisher who appeared before 
the committee. The attitude of the committee 
was that the latter were speaking from a view- 
point wholly selfish, and the statistics which they 
adduced were disregarded. 

The newspaper business has suffered by rea- 
son of the increased rates, of course, but so also 
fave other lines of endeavor. The new rates 
have hampered every kind of selling and busi- 
ness promotion which uses the mails. It costs 
50 percent more now for a manufacturer to de- 
velop prospects for local dealers than it did be- 
fore, and the local merchant who uses the mail 
to advertise to customers discovers a decided 
increase in his selling costs. 

-.In the end the consumer pays and the right- 
ful scope of business expansion is restricted, 
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without doubt affecting deleteriously the on- 
ward progress of prosperity. 

The present bill is marked: “Temporary,” but 
it has now been in effect for a year, and the 
usual annual deficit, which before was being 
wiped out gradually but satisfactorily, has taken 
on a new lease of life and robustness. 


An Object Lesson In Cutting 


off Newspaper Information. 


British government officials and British labor 


leaders both had have rather a rude awakening 


not only to the power and influence of the press, 
but the actual need for it to continue uninter- 
ruptedly, especially during a time of public 
stress. Both sides had a hand in suppressing 
the newspapers during the recent general strike, 
now so happily terminated by the exercise of 
common sense. The consequence was that no 
way remained to inform the workers or the 
general public about what was going on. 

Reports from all parts of Great Britain to 
the United States emphasized the lamentable 
condition that the people did not know what it 
was all about. This was true, correspondents 
insisted, in London and others of the large 
cities, as well as in the countryside. Indeed, 
they cabled, the people of the United States had 
a clearer conception than Britishers of the ori- 
gin and progress of the lamentable affair which 
seemed at one time about to precipitate the 
greatest crisis since Cromwell, menacing even 
the monarchial form of government. 

If ever there was a time when public opin- 
ion was needed by all, this was the time, and 
the limited publication of news by official organs 
was incapable of either creating or fostering it, 
due to lack of confidence in their utterances. 

It is fair to say that the regret each side 
felt because of the suppression would have been 
intensified, and that, in fact, conditions would 
have approached the height of dreaded anti- 
cipation had it not been for the good offices of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in bringing 
about the understanding which resulted in end- 
ing the strike. 

It is not at all impossible that realization of 
their inability to reach the people for the crea- 
tion of public sentiment was a factor in in- 
fluencing both sides to agree to terms of set- 
tlement. Labor, which precipated the general 
strike by refusing to set up a newspaper edi- 
torial unfavorable to its cause, has, it is to be 
hoped, learned a lesson which it will not soon 


think twice before they again adopt indiscreet 
action toward muzzling the press. 


Honosmaltér, British doaeianae 
After Fifty Years of Service. 


Unlike most British editors, C. P. Scott, of 
the Manchester Guardian, merged his identity 


inent Englishmen intend to lift him out of ob- 
scurity by asking for small contributions to be 
used for the purchase of a bronze bust to be 
presented to the Manchester Museum. 

For more than half a century Mr. Scott has 
been the guiding genius of the famous Guar- 


ence on opinions and events comparable with 
that of the greatest political leaders of his time. 
His newspaper has stood throughout for ac- 


curacy of statement and liberality of thought. 
ing, but sooner or later the public penetrates 


their rightful place among the outstanding fig- 
ures of their time. In the honor proposed the 
English people will give expression to their 
own power of intelligent appreciation. 


forget; and British government leaders will 


with his newspaper. Now a committee of prom- 


dian’s policies and, himself unknown outside 
of professional circles, has exercised an influ-~ 


Men like him seek only the privilege of serv-— 


their shield of anonymity and accords them. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


That the newspaper is the best 
medium for advertising is being 
discovered every day by people 
who have tried other plans. W. S. 
Basinger of Omaha, passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Union Pacific, 
in a talk in Spokane declared that 
railroads are getting far better re- 
sults from newspaper space than 
from any other form of advertis- 
ing. The company, he stated, tried 
the radio, but could not trace one 
ticket to radio advertising. People 
are not interested in advertising 
from the air, all they want is 
amusement from that course. But 
the company can trace its results 
from newspaper advertising and is 
thoroughly convinced that it is best. 
It is spending huge sums every year 
for such space because it finds that 
it pays. 

Others find the same thing is 
true, though many are lured off 
into the highways and byways to 
their subsequent regret. The news- 
paper comes into the home with its 
news of the world and news of the 
stores and it is read from front 
to back by the people in the homes 
who do the buying, or supervise it, 
says the Walla Walla, Wash., 
Union. 

Direct results come from the use 
of the printed word in the daily 
papers. 


_The merchant who won’t adver- 
tise till he can advertise big usually 
never advertises, says the Ad-Route. 


With advertising in command of 
the business ship, there’s little dan- 
ger of coming to grief on the rocks 
and shoals of temporary difficulties, 


Says the Ad-Route. 


Changes on Staff of China Press 
; of Shanghai. 
Four members of the editorial 


staff of the China Press, Shanghai, 
resigned on March 31. They were 


J. B. Powell, editor, Jabin Hsu, 


assistant and Chinese editor. Miss 
Louise B. Wilson, literary editor in 
charge of women’s interests and 
manager of the radio department, 
and Horace 1:.‘'Felton, assistant 
news editor and reporter. 

Mr. Powell has returned to his 
previous position as editor and pub- 
lisher of the China Weekly Review, 
while Miss Wilson and Mr. Felton 
have joined the editorial staff of the 
North China Daily News. 


Jabin Hsu has not as yet an- 
nounced his plans. George W. Mis- 
Semer, another American member 
of the editorial staff of the China 
Press, severed his connection with 
the paper several weeks previous to 
the resignations of other members 
of the staff on March 31. 


The China Press has announced 
the ‘appointment: of B. J. Leval, 
Previously connected with the 
Shanghai Evening News, as editor, 
in place of Mr. Powell. 

The China Weekly Review is 
represented in the United States by 
the World Wide News Association, 
New York. 


THE Fourtu Estate 


PURISEY =PERSONAL 


Charles S. Parker, dean of active 
newspaper editors in New England, 
publisher of two weekly Massachu- 
setts papers, the Arlington Advocate 
and Lexington Minute Man, recent- 
ly celebrated the 87th anniversary 
of his birth. 


Edward Ward, who has been a 
member of the reportorial staff of 
the Ansonia, Conn., Evening Senti- 
nel, attached to the Derby-Shelton 
branch office, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Shelton, Conn., Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, editor 
of the Richmond, Va., News-Lead- 
er, will next month deliver the com- 
mencement address at the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina. 


Grove Patterson, editor of the 
Toledo Blade, is now president of 
the Ohio Sons of the American 
Revolution. 


George Fort Milton, editor of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., News, is back 
after a three months’ pleasure trip 
in. the West. 


S. O. Simonson, senior publisher 
of the Albert Lea, Minn., Evening 
Tribune, is now president of the 
Business Men’s Association. 


George M. Shull, publisher of the 
Mount Morris, N. Y., Enterprise, 
has observed his 80th birthday. 


T. D. Monsen, editor of the Fes- 
senden, N. D., Farmer, is now 
president of the city council. 

Bert F. Kline, editor of the 
Homestead, Pa. Messenger, has 
been elected president of the Home- 
stead Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank Williard, cartoonist of the 
Chicago Tribune, is back at work 
after several months of rest in the 
South. 


Ex-Newspaper Man Opens New 
Advertising Bureau. 


A new publicity and advertising 
bureau, operating under his own 
name, has been opened at 65 Pick- 
ering Building, Cincinnati, by M. L. 
Staadeker, who has been in adver- 
tising agency work ‘in the Queen 


City for several years. 


Mr. Staadeker recently handled 
the publicity and advertising cam- 
paign of the Southern Ohio Divi- 
sion, Master Photo Finishers of 
America, in connection with “Take- 
A-Picture Week” (May 2-9). Be- 
fore taking up agency work, he was 
in newspaper work. 


He was Sunday editor and later 
city editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal under “Marse” Henry Wat- 
terson; at one time managing editor 
of the Terre Haute Star, and held a 
similar position with the Frankfort, 
Ky., State Journal, and was Frank- 
fort, Ky., correspondent of the old 
Louisville Commercial, now the 
Louisville Herald. , 


He also served on the copy desk 
of the Indianapolis News during 
the World War, and worked in a 
similar capacity on the Cincinnati 
Post and more recently on the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


Newspaper Men to Have Outing 
to the Catskills. 

The New York Newspaper men’s 
Association of Greater New York 
and Vicinity will hold their twen- 
tieth annual outing to the Catskill 
Mountains on May 24, 25 and 26. 
The members and their guests will 
leave New York on the steamer 
Robert A. Snyder, of the Saugerties 
and New York Steamboat Company, 
on Monday, May 24. Arriving in 
Saugerties they will be conveyed in 
autos to the Maxwell House, and, 
after partaking of breakfast, will 
make a tour through the principal 
towns in the mountains. 

The route will be over the Mohi- 
can and Rip Van Winkle Trails. 
On the return trip the route will 
include the Ashokan Dam and 
through some of the most beautiful 
sections of the Catskills. The party 
will stop at Bien’s new hotel, Palen- 
ville, where a banquet will be held 
Tuesday evening. Among the speak- 
ers will be members of the Sauger- 
ties Chamber of Commerce, Tan- 
nersville Board of Trade and other 
prominent business men’s associa- 
tions in the Catskills, and represen- 
tatives from the metropolitan news- 
papers. 

On Wednesday they will leave 
Catskill Landing on the Hudson 
River Day Line and enjoy the beau- 
tiful scenery of the historic Hudson 
River, arriving in New York at 
6 P. M. 

The Committee of Arrangements 
is James McKernan, S. D. Samuels 
and Ed Rogers, the New York 
World Catskill representative. 


V. W. Burnside Advertising Mer. 


of the Morning Telegraph. 

V. W. Burnside has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

This announcement will prove of 
great interest to the hosts of friends 
and advertisers of the Metropolitan 
district who have known “Generali” 
Burnside during the past twenty 
years, 

“The General” was for ten years 
a lieutenant of William aRndolph 
Hearst, for whom he worked in the 
foreign field under Howard Davis, 
who now is publisher of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

The last ten years of his news- 
paper activities have been devoted 
to the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, where he has.been very suc- 
cessful as a business getter. 


Picturing Their “Own Folks.” 
Preparatory. to publication of a 
160th anniversary edition during the 
fall, the New Haven, Conn., Jour- 
nal Courier, credited oldest daily in 
the state, is making a daily feature 
of a two-column cut and _ brief 
sketch of members of its. present 
staff, under the caption “Glimpses 
of Our Own Folks.” Cuts include 
members of all departments. 


WEDDING BELLS 


John A. Hurley, city editor of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Evening Post, 
was recently married in that city to 
Miss. Loretta’ C. Keane of Bridge- 
port. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Miss Margaret A. Cook, for sev- 
eral years society and woman’s col- 
umn editor of the Ansonia, Conn., 
Evening Sentinel, of late in charge 
of that paper’s branch office at Sey- 
mour, has resigned to become assis- 
tant to Howard A. Webb, in charge 
of the lower Naugatuck Valley 
correspondence of the New Haven 
Register with headquarters at An- 
sonia. She is succeeded at Seymour 
by Chauncey E. Brown of that 
town. 

Leon Clark, for several years 
member of the reportorial staff of 
the Ansonia, Conn., Evening Senti- 
nel, until recently in charge of its 
branch office at Seymour, has re- 
signed and will locate in newspaper 
work in southern New England. 


Thomas F. King has been made 
city editor of the New Haven, 
Conn., Journal-Courier to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Nathaniel Sherman, who was first 
of the year selected as executive 
secretary to Mayor John B. Tower, 
newly-elected chief executive of 
that city. City Editor King entered 
employ of the Journal-Courier as 
a cub reporter and has worked his 
way up, having “worked” all beats 
on city staff of that paper. 

Paul H. Stevens has resigned as 
managing editor of the New Haven, 
Conn., Union, and joined staff of 
the Morning Journal-Courier in the 
same city as special writer and as- 
sistant city editor. For some time 
he was a member of the Evening 
Register desk staff. He is suc- 
ceeded on the Union by William J. 
Peters, who has been suburban edi- 
tor of the Register. 


T. A. McGowan, former New 
York state newspaper man, for 
several months manager-editor of 
the Ansonia, Conn., Evening Senti- 
nel’s Derby-Shelton branch office, 
has resigned and returned to his 
home at. Newburgh, N. Y. Future 
plans are unannounced. Former 
Judge Leo T. Molloy, who has been 
assistant editor, succeeds him. Ra- 
phael O’Dell of Derby has been 
added to the staff. Miss Audrey 
Haines, for several. years member 
of the staff as a reporter, has been 
made Shelton correspondent, suc- 
ceeding George L. Sutherland, re- 
signed to enter the radio field with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass. 

Hugh Durigan, formerly on the 
New York Herald Tribune copy 
desk, is now editor of the daily pic- 
ture page. 

Morris Gilbert, graphic editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is 
now devoting himself to the Sunday 
graphic section. 

New members of the Chicago 
Evening Journal staff are Ralph 
McCanna and Harold Evans. 

The new city editor of the Brain- 
erd, Minn., Daily Dispatch is Alfred 
Dillon. 

A new member of the city staff 


of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram 
is Thomas Phillips. 


Haile T. Hendrix, formerly in the 
art department of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, is now on the art staff 
of the El Dorado, Ark., Daily 
News. 
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VITAL PROBLEMS 
PROBED. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
part played in Post Office legisla- 
tion by Senator Moses. A motion 
from the floor was made accepting 
his report and endorsing the stand 
of the National Council. 


W. A. Hart, of the E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours Co., explained a sin- 
gle form used by the company 
which enabled them to eliminate a 
number of other forms and at one 
writing to prepare a number of 
forms for different uses. An ex- 
cessive supply of advertising litera- 
ture is thus prevented, forced dis- 
tribution ceases and all costs of ob- 
solete material are eliminated. 

Lloyd Keenan, of the Baker- 
Wawters | Cons explained ay storm 
which he has developed for show- 
ing the expenses of his department 
and the balance of his budget re- 
maining unspent. 


FARM PAPERS 


By far the most important part 
of the convention was the last hour 
and a half of the session devoted 
to farm paper circulation. O. C. 
Harn was not present, Edwin T. 
Hall speaking in his place. 

Hall explained that his purpose 
was not to condemn farm paper 
circulation methods but simply to 
seek a way to increase the value of 
the advertising dollar. He said an 
investigation showed him _ that 
many papers used questionable 
means to add to their circulation. 
He said that most space buyers 
were unfamiliar with these methods. 

He recommended that space 
should not be bought on the basis 
of mass circulation but on the 
basis of the editorial policy of the 
paper, its suitability to the area it 
covers, and the soundness of its 
circulation methods. He also rec- 
ommended that the papers with bad 
practices be cut out and the good 
papers be rewarded with extra con- 
tracts. 

Horace C. Klein, publisher of the 
St. Paul Farmer, pointed out that 
the farm publication sells good will 
and reader confidence. He urged 
that advertisers should study prob- 
lems of the farm paper before con- 
demning circulation methods. The 
abuse of proper methods is some- 
thing farm papers have to fight, he 
said. Farmers are hard to reach 
and methods must be employed that 
ca ncombat the physical difficulties 
of reaching them. 

So-called bad circulation is a 
comparatively small part of the 
total circulation, Marco Morrow, 
assistant to the publisher of the 
Capper Publications, pointed out. 
The evils of getting’ farm paper 
circulation, he said, are more evils 
of practice than of method Evil 
methods, he pointed out, are re- 
sponsible for only a small part of 
the mass circulation. He urged ad- 
vertisers to examine the A. B. C. 
teports and see actually how im- 
portant the so-called bad practices 
are. The important thing in a farm 
paper, he declared, is its editorial 
policy and its appeal to the public. 

ANNUAL DINNER 


Frederick P. Vose was the gen- 


ial toastmaster at the annual dinner 
held Tuesday evening. 

Clarence Darrow was unable to 
attend, and his place as a speaker 
was taken by Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. The other speaker was 
Harry T. Brundige, famous St. 
Louis Star star reporter. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


S. E. Conybeare was the chair- 
man on Wednesday. He announced 
that Edwin T. Hall could’ not be 
present because he had left to start 
his trip to Europe. 


A report by the committee on 
relations with newspapers gave the 
results of a questionnaire sent to 
members and a list of problems 
brought to the attention of the 
committee. It was announced that 
the committee was going to work 
on the combination rate problem, 
where publishers require advertisers 
to use all or none of their publi- 
cations but still allow local ad- 
vertisers to use one paper only. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were as follows: 


The convention declared itself 
opposed to combinations of papers 
requiring the use of the entire 
group by national advertisers while 
local advertisers are permitted to 
take single papers in the group. 


Thanked the Chicago chapter 
for the entertainment provided for 
the convention. 


Favoring a clean-up of the 
typographical practices and policies 
of newspapers. 


Thanked Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for its fine service, etc. 


Went on record as opposing 
any method of circulation building 
which produces mass circulation 
without regard to quality. 


Commended the work of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
and affiliated organizations in stan- 
dardizing printing inks and pledged 
its support in this work. 

Kerwin H. Fulton, of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, gave the history of outdoor 
advertising. 


Herbert Metz, advertising man- 
ager of the Graybar Electric Co., 
was another speaker. 


G. Lynn Sumner, president G. 
Lynn Sumner Co., said that whether 
or not the advertising dollar was 
decreasing in effectiveness should 
be given much thought. He felt 
that advertising is by no means a 
stable device or method but must 
be aware of all changes. Public 
opinion, he said, was created not 
by advertising but by some great 
force he could not name of which 
advertising was only a part. Much 
of his talk was given over to a 
discussion on the increase of maga- 
zine coverage and the smaller value 
of each unit of coverage for this 
reason. 


As a final admonition he ex- 
horted the members of the associ- 
ation to be pioneers in advertising, 
watching trends and when new de- 
velopments appeared they should be 
ready and able to develop them. 


PROSPERITY BUILT 
ON ADS. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


rapidly reaching a point at which 
we will not only consume all of our 
agricultural products ourselves, but 
we may even become a food import- 
ing nation. If the present eco- 
nomic tendencies are maintained, 
the gross value of our industrial 
products will soon exceed our agri- 
cultural. When that day comes the 
differential between a year of pros- 
perity and a year of depression will 
be found in the speed and ease with 
which the world consumes the over- 
production of our manufactured 
products—and this margin of over- 
products is growing every year. 

America is going to have to be- 
come the greatest international 
trading nation the world has ever 
seen, and is going to have to do it 
in the face of the keenest competi- 
tion that any nation engaged in such 
an adventure for new and spreading 
markets ever faced. 

A press association executive is 
not a political partisan nor an advo- 
cate of any school of economics, 
but with these conditions in the 
making it is possible to foresee the 
day when American manufacturing 
interests may be flocking to free 
trade while the southern cotton 
planter will be lining up with the 
western farmer in a fight for a high 
protective tariff. 

All of this is business, economics 
and politics, but it is closely asso- 
ciated with the work of an Amer- 
ican press association delivering its 
news report around the world. 

There is nothing peculiar or mys- 
terious in the nature of the press 
association business. It is purely 
a business—a great international 
importing and exporting business— 
in which facts are our cargo and 
cables and radio, instead of ships’ 
bottoms, our carriers. It is true 
that primarily we serve the news- 
papers, but indirectly we serve the 
world-wide interests of American: 
trade. 

The great press associations of 
America are America’s best and 
generally America’s first representa- 
tives in the foreign field. 

Until the close of the World War, 
London had always been the center 
of the world’s news and England 
the world’s greatest distributor of 
intelligence. The British news ser- 
vices were then and are now, Great 
Britain’s most efficient advance 
agents. The United Press was the 
first American news service to un- 
dertake in a large way the business 
of interpretating America to the 
world. Until we entered the South 
American field, the work of telling 
the American story had been left 
to foreign agencies—agencies either 
directly subsidized by their home 
governments for the purpose of 
carrying governmental propaganda 
or indirectly subsidized so that the 
same end was attained. Naturally, 
it was not the business of the for- 
eign governmental news agencies to 
boost the United States. On the 
contrary they saw to it that Ameri- 
ca’s worst foot was put forward. 
Many of the existing misconceptions 


in foreign lands concerning Amer- 
icans were due to these reports on 
American affairs by foreign agen- 
cies. 


At the time the United Press first 
began sending a cable news report 
daily into South America, the aver- 
age South American’s understand- 
ing of the United States was that 
it was a place where the chief in- 
door sport was holding up trains, 
robbing banks, and lynching ne- 
groes. Every bank failure, every 
graft investigation was dilated upon. 
Every effort was made to direct 
the thought and attention of the 
great rich and important nations of 
South America towards Europe. In 
1916 we initiated a service of about 
600 words a day to a number of 
South American newspapers. To- 
day we transmit an average of 8,000 
words a day to better than ninety- 
five per cent of the strongest and 
most widely read newspapers in the 
southern continent. There are 
many South American countries 
whose newspapers receive no other 
news dispatches than those sent by 
the United Press. The greatest 
newspaper in South America, the 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, which 
is one of the greatest morning 
papers in the world, receives its 
world-wide news coverage exclus- 
ively from the United Press. Each 
day, La Prensa prints from three 
to four times as much cable news 
as any of the leading New York or 
London daily papers. 


Encouraged by the success of 
American news distribution in South 
America, we entered the continental 
European field three years ago, and 
our service is today being received 
in the capitals and larger cities of 
all the important European nations. 


We went into the Far East. The 
United Press is the only American 
agency distributing its own service 
in China. In Japan we serve the 
Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha, Ja- 
pan’s leading non-governmental 
agency, and the Osaka Mainichi and 
Tokio-Nichi strings of newspapers 
that have a daily group circulation 
of almost 2,000,000 copies. 


Today the United Press’ directly 
serves newspapers in 36 nations, and 
stand on an equal plane with Amer- 
ican oil, automobile and moving pic- 
tures in the world-wide spread of 
our activities. The American news- 
paper: attained its greatest measure 
of prosperity when it abandoned 
the vicious theory of the necessity 
for political or industrial subsidy 
and determined to stand firmly on 
its own feet as a legitimate business 


institution. The same influence is 
potent. in the press association 
world. 


Paper Runs News Reels. | 


The Milwaukee Journal is run- 
ning local news reels in cooperation 
with a Milwaukee theatre. <A 
camera man from the theatre takes 
the picture, working largely upon 
tips supplied by the Journal’s city 
editor, Robert Green, who edits the 
films. Each reel is shown in the 
Wisconsin theatre, Milwaukee, for 
a week and on the week following 
in forty Saxe theatres in Wisconsin. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Wife of Senator Arthur Capper 
Passes Away. 

Mrs. Arthur Capper, wife of 
Senator Capper of Kansas, publish- 
er of the Capper Farm Publications, 
died at Baltimore early last Satur- 
day at the Hospital for Women, in 
her 59th year. 

Her husband left for Topeka, his 
home, Saturday evening, taking the 
body with him. Other members of 
the funeral party were Mrs. George 
M. Crawford, a sister-in-law, and 
her son and daughter, Marshall 
Crawford and Mrs. Isabel Paxton. 

Mrs. Capper underwent a major 
operation recently. Her condition 
became critical after several slight 
gains, and Senator Capper and 
other members of the family en- 
gaged rooms at the hospital. The 
Senator was with her: when she 
died. 

Mrs. Capper formerly was Miss 
Florence Crawford, daughter of 
Samuel J. Crawford, Governor of 
Kansas from 1864 to 1868. 

She married Senator 
when he was 28 years old. 
had no children. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


Capper 
They 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 


for 
for 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Mec. Co. 


FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


STEEL HEADINGS 
NEW PRESS 
DEVICE. 


New Development in 
Modern Newspaper 
Equipment. 


About 10 years ago, A. J. Soss- 
ner, Steel Stamps and Dies, New 
York, was called on to solve the 
problem of a playing card manufac- 
turing concern who were having 
great difficulty in getting proper re- 
sults due to electros they used be- 
coming dull very quickly, making 
poor the registration of color plates 
and causing loss of production 
through frequent changing of these 
plates. 


Our suggestion of hardened razor 
steel plates was adopted and gave 
such eminent satisfaction that addi- 
tional sets of plates were ordered 
not valy by original concern but a 
number of others who recognized 
the advantage. 


About five years ago, a general 
survey of the newspaper field dis- 
closed the fact that publishers were 
not able to get their headings sharp 
and clear, many of them appearing 
rather shabby in comparison to re- 
mainder of printing of their publi- 
cation which the firm undertook to 
remedy. It was found that varied 
methods were used stch as zinc 
etchings made new every day. elec- 
trotype bought in quantities and 
kept in stock and some used brass 
dies from which transfers were 
made and the die kept in the safe. 
Some even went as far as using cold 
rolled steel heads with temporary 
case hardened surface. All of these 
are soft, subject to wear and re- 
placement but worse still, susceptible 
to accidental damage at any time, 
making them entirely useless. They 
also require constant attention in 
keeping their faces as near sharp 
as possible, especially when mould- 
ing on dry mats. 

The firm accordingly brought this 
to the attention of the N. Y. World 
who, after investigations, authorized 
it to make one head of hardened 
razor steel for the morning World 
to be used in the page forms as an 
experiment. 

Its value was immediately appar- 
ent, and after continuous use of 
one year, the head proving inde- 
structible under most severe test, 
official approval was received in the 
form of order for three additional 
heads and later order for one more 
making five heads of various sizes 
for this publication which are in 
constant use, the evening heads are 
moulded daily about twenty-five 
times for each issue on dry and wet 
mats and are today as perfect as 
when first delivered. 

The product was then brought to 
the attention of other publishers 
with gratifying results, nearly 100 
heads were produced at the plant 
within one and a half years for 
many _ representative publishers 
throughout the country and new or- 
ders are received daily. To use the 
term of a prominent publisher after 
using the heading, “It is a time and 


of lettering or vignette. 


HOE New-Design 
Heavy-Duty 
Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy- 
duty work from the best 
grade of materials. Heavy 
supporting Frames. are 
cast in one piece and se- 
cured by two substantial 
crossbar castings. Bed, 
with five second travel in 
one direction for wet mats 
and twenty second travel 
for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and 
double-page chases in or- 
dinary use. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


% South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


labor saving necessity in the news- 
paper field,” 


These heads are cut by hand from 
solid blocks of razor steel by mas- 
ter craftsmen under the continuous 
use of a magnifying glass in the fol- 
lowing interesting process: 

When raw steel is received from 
the mill, it is put through a series 
of annealing or softening treatments 
to make it workable. Then it is 
planed on all sides, ground and 
highly polished ready for outlining 
This pro- 
cess consists of tracing from master 
drawing or clipping on sheet gela- 
tine and by means of wax design 
is transferred to polished surface of 
steel block. 

The wax outlining on steel die is 
then followed with a diamond edge 


(Continued on Page 20) 


MUZZLE ON THE 
PRESS BLUNDER. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
struggle for expression. The Chron- 
icle, after rebuking labor for silenc- 
ing its best friends, proclaims: 

“Do not talk strike; talk peace. 
It is our common duty. On Sunday 
night, May 2, a formula for ne- 
gotiation, which still exists in Lord 
Birkenhead’s handwriting, reached 
the Trades Union Congress General 
Council and was found acceptable 
by it. At that very moment the 
Cabinet, stampeded by the news of 
the stoppage of the Daily Mail and 
wrongly imagining that an arbitrary 
act of a few hotheads was the de- 
liberate first step in a general strike, 
banged the door on future parieys. 
War was declared just when peace 
was in sight. 

“Are not nine days of general 
strike sufficient penalty for the na- 
tion to have paid for a mere mis- 


understanding of an accident. We 
have heard slogans enough from 
both sides for the past week. We 


venture to suggest three on our own 
account. The first is ‘Negotiate,’ 
the second is ‘Negotiate’ and the 
third is also ‘Negotiate.’ ” 
BLAMES MISUNDERSTANDING. 
The Manchester Guardian, al- 
though only able to issue in mimeo- 


Designed Especially for 
Dry Mats 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


graphed form on ordinary sheets of 
foolscap, pleads for negotiations 
and claims the breakdown was the 
result of a misundesstanding. 


A group of Oxford undergrad- 
uates has brought out a mimeo- 
graphed sheet called the “British In- 
dependent” and prints an article by 
J. St. Lee Strachey which supports 


the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
idea. He adds: 
“Though I so ardently desire 


reconciliation and resumption of ne- 
gotiations under conditions that will 
not involve humiliation or loss of 
face on either side, I am no defend- 
er or apologist for the general 
strike, Instead I regard it as a 
criminal blunder and I am not with- 
out the utmost satisfaction that 
whatever happens it is going to 
prove a complete failure.” 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “follow-up” pressure 
exertedduringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 
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For Results 
Try a little 
Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a ine. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 


Tue FourtH ESTATE 
TT 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


single column, 11 words to the line double coiumn. 


PRESS CLIPPING, BUREAUS 


MECHANICAL 


a 
Equipment for Sale 


2 Ee 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck 
press for sale, 21% cut-off, 124% or 
18 ems columns, eight column, 20- 
inch page. Can be seen running. 
Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 


twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 per 
hour. 14, 16, and 18° pages book 
form. Has three extra color foun- 
tains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in ex- 
eellent running condition. Reason 
for selling, have purchased larger 


press. $15,000.00 eash as it stands on 
the floor. Excellent buy for some pub- 
lisher. Sentinel Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


a 
Goss—32-page, four deck, 
straightline, with full equip- 
ment and in fine eondition, 
boxed, f.o.b. Racine, for deliv- 
ery in November next. Can be 
seen in daily operation in our 
plant. 8 col. 12% m—20-inch 
columns. Will make someone 
a fine outfit at a very reason- 
able figure. Cash or terms as 
desired. We are buying a larger 
press. Call Publishing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


— 


Business Opportunities: 


Owner of a thoroughly recog- 
nized and established agency 
within two hundred miles of 
here at a growing oil and grain 
eenter of over 110,000. Many 
accounts and many prospective 
accounts. Must leave the busi- 
ness because of ill health. Will 
sacrifice at a low figure and 
remain a short while with the 
new concern to establish ac- 
quaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. BH. Fenton, 739 Rail- 
way Exchange, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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E. A. Scholz Leaves Butterick 
Publishing Co. 


Ernest A. Scholz last Saturday 
resigned as circulation director of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, 
which position he has filled during 
the last seven years. 

For the previous five years, Mr. 
Scholz was circulation manager of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
and for the previous twenty-five 
years, circulation manager and 
business manager of the Chicago 
Record Herald. 


Mr. Scholz’s future plans have 
not yet been announced. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee — ee 


Circulation Manager, with prov- 
en record desires connection with 
small newspaper or magazine. 
This ad particularly directed 
to publishers who expect a 
summer slump. Address Box 
7767, c/o The Fourth Estate. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Experienced 


Circulation Manager 

Desires to make a change, mem- 
ber of I.C.M.A., married. Sat- 
isfactory reasons for chang- 
ing. Have shown an increase 
for present employer and can 
for you. Specialist in boy car- 
rier promotion. Am at present 
City Manager but have experi- 
ence in both City and Country. 
Prefer town of 100,000 or over. 
Apply Box 7763 c/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


HELP WANTED 


Circulation 


Managers 


Desirable openings for two 
experienced newspaper circula- 
tion managers to take charge 
of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending 
from coast to coast. Prefer 
men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 80 years of 
age and who have employed 
and managed forces of house- 
to-house canvassers. A min- 
imum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to 
position paying from $5,000 to 
$8,000. 65 former newspaper 
circulation managers and oth- 
ers now happily located in per- 
manent positions. Will not 
employ habitual users of liquor. 
Answer with references. Ernest 
A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Butterick Building, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


ee 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

a 


Hegeman Back At Laurel. 


Emmet D. C. Hegeman, who has 
been connected with the Clinton, 
N. J., Democrat, has returned to 
his former home in Laurel, Del., 
where he will reopen a_ printing 
office he owns there. Mr. Hegeman 
has published weekly papers in Har- 
rington and Laurel, Del., and Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Feature or Editorial 


writing, general or department 
editing, any kind of desk work 
or good salaried position, 
wanted by ex-newspaperman 
dissatisfied with syndicate-mag- 
azine free-lancing. Central States 
preferred. Photo, recommend- 
ations, references. Box 7764, 
c/o The Fourth Estate. 


————— a 


Charge of woman’s department, 
book page, or combination, on 
daily or magazine, by young 
woman with unusual experience, 
initiative, enthusiasm, back - 
ground of study, travel abroad 
and home. Earned $50 week 
past 4 years. Might consider 
editorial and news end _ live 
weekly California or New Eng- 
land. Can write heads, make- 
up, read proof. Address Box 
7768, c/o The Fourth Hstate. 


Newspaperman 


Formerly with United Press, 
contributor to Nea Service and 
many standard magazines, de- 
sires to quit free-lacing. In- 
terviewed Bryan, Harding, 
Darrow, Eliot, ete. Thoroughly 


at home in editorial department 
of newspaper or magazine. Box 
7766 c/o The Fourth Estate. 


Sale—Business Opportunities— 
etc. —30 cents a line, 5 words to a line 


May 15, 1926 


For Quick 
Results use 
THe FourRTH 
ESTATE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Need a Good Writer? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one- 
boss writer’s job, salary to 


match, on daily or trade paper, 
with publishing house or ad- 
vertising organization. Young, 
aggressive, capable, used to 
responsibility. Box 7769. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 
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CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional cir- 
culation coverage becomes necessary, fre- 
member that our twenty years in this 
of endeavor is your proof 
Write or wire 
Bell 


one line 
against experimenting. 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a SE OEE 


More Circulation—Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circula- 
tion Builder—Let Us Get More Cir- 
culation For You Mr. Publisher, 
Sherman & Eckert, 353 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pa. 


Situation Wanted 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily 
newspaper published in city of one hundred thousand, 
or more, population located somewhere in the United 
States, in need of the services of a man who, by experi- 
ence, is competent to revitalize his advertising staff, to 
increase volume of advertising published and most like- 
ly to revise advertising rates. The man behind this ad- 
vertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper 
in need of an advertising manager of his capabilities. 
For further particulars, Address, Room 219 Claridge 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


PS 
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Joins Carl J. Balliett. 
Harry E. Burns, veteran agency 
executive of Florida, has joined the 
Orlando offices of Carl J. Balliett, 
Inc., advertising agents, as plan and 
copy chief. He was formerly with 
the Thomas Advertising Service of 
Jacksonville and more recently 
manager of the Jacksonville offices 
of the Lesan-Carr Advertising 
Agency, now closed. For the past 
several months he was advertising 
manager of the Russell Gress Or- 

ganization, Orlando realtors. 


Wins Slogan Prize. 

With the cooperation of the news- 
papers and Advertising Club of 
Wilmington, Del., the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city has com- 
pleted an interesting campaign for 
a business slogan. Helen M. Voel- 
kel, employed in a manufacturing 
establishment in Wilmington, the 
author of the winning slogan, 
“Boost, Build and Buy in Wilming- 
ton,” was awarded a_ substantial 


prize. About 700 slogans were sub- 


mitted. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DAILY 


Only daily in a growing city of 
12,000, in the Orange Empire, far 
enough from Los Angeles to be 
a self-contained community. Earn- 
ing good profits. Price $150,000. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
M. C. Moore, Pacific Coast Repre- 


sentative, 515 Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hillis, Calif. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
CONTEST 


(Continued from Page 9) 
“Siam!” was the magic word that 
won the bee for him. 

The Eagle cup went to Boys High 
School, which, with its two contes- 
tants, Sillen and Hammer, made the 
best team score. But Goldbloom of 
Erasmus won first place in both the 
regular Current Events Bee and the 
radio Current Events Bee, over 
WNYC, on April 23. ) 

Through its Current Events Bees, 
as a supplement to its regular school 
page service, the Eagle has won the 
support and commendation of pupils 
and educators alike. Dr. William 
L. Ettinger, former superintendent 
of schools, calls the bee “an edu- 
cational treat.” Dr. O’Shea, the 
present superintendent of schools, 
has acted as judge for two years. 

The Eagle has received thousands 
of letters requesting copies of the 
questions asked in the regular bee 
and in the Radio Bee. The Radio 
Bee excited particular interest 
among a huge audience. Radio 
critics of many newspapers com- 
mented favorably on the event. 


COVER - - 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
408 Marion Street Seattle 


23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


FOR SALE 


Newspaper for Sale 
IN THE GULF REGION 


Only paper in a city of 10,000, 
no other paper in county. An- 
nual gross business $70,000, 
net, $10,000 to $12,000. $43,000 
equipment. Offered for $45,000, 
terms on part. Prop. 1331x. 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, 
Litchfield, Il. 
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MUCH TO LEARN 


FROM AD MEN. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

find out how we can help him. 
When we offer assistance make sure 
that your proposition is practical. 
There are many ways to get ac- 
quainted with the department store 
advertising manager. It is usually 
good politics to approach him 
through the buyer of our merchan- 
dise. 

In our relations with the retail 
advertising manager it is well to 
have a mental picture of his job. 
I always think of him as a city edi- 
tor of a newspaper. His duty is to 
gather all the news of the store and 
present it to the public in the most 
effective way. He surrounds him- 
self with whatever organization that 
is necessary to do his job. 

First he must have enough copy- 
writers to gather the news and 
write it up. Next he should have 
an art department to make layouts 
and furnish proper illustrations for 
the store’s news. 

Another important job is the buy- 
ing of printing and engraving. No 
advertising department can expect 
to live within its budget unless the 
buying authority is centralized. 

Then there are the records to be 
kept—lineage used and rates, bills 
to be checked, clippings of all ads 
and samples of printed matter. 
These records are very important 
for comparison. 

These are the high spots in the 
organization of an advertising de- 
partment in a large retail store. 
You can readily see what a busy 
place it is. The advertising mana- 
ger must be equipped to turn out 
from one to four pages a day— 
sometimes more, sometimes less. 
He has over one hundred source; 
of news, each department, which 
must be covered. Much of. this 
news is brought in to him but he 
must go after the rest. 

We sometimes get excited about 
closing dates. Department. stores 
have closing dates every day, There 
1s very much the same rush and ex- 


Be Sure It’s “Henry’”’ 


citement.in a retail advertising de- 
partment as in a newspaper office. 

An advertising manager must 
know all kinds of merchandise. We 
learn all we can about our merchan- 
dise, while the department store’s 
advertising manager must learn one 
hundred times as much. 

In planning for the promotion of 
our merchandise in department 
stores, we should remember the de- 
mands that are made upon the ad- 
vertising manager every day. One 
hundred departments clamoring for 
space. Many of them wanting 
space on the same day—some of 
them asking for the same location 
in the page. Sometimes one thinks 
of the more aggressive buyers as a 
pack of hungry wolves. They 
cajole, they beg, they threaten. 
There are times when one’s whole 
day is taken up with petty squab- 
bles. Then when the day is done 
and the store closes its doors the 
advertising manager gathers the 
fragments of the day’s battle, tunes 
up his Underwood and settles down 
to the business of getting tomor- 
row’s advertisement. 


NEWS FACTS ARE 
GUIDES. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and consumption indicate uncertain- 
ty and show conclusively the pres- 
ence of underlying elements that 
can only be grasped and understood 
by rigorous handling. 

“It is not what the other fellow 
may do which guides the destinies 
of our business and its success; it 
is solely what we ourselves may 
accomplish, what our intelligence 
and initiative may be able to do.” 

The report of the journalistic 
survey conducted by Marshall D. 
Beuick of the Department of Pub- 
lic Relations reads as follows: 

“The survey was conducted among 
treasurers and credit managers in 
banking, wholesaling and manufac- 
turing concerns in the hundred odd 
principal commercial centers of the 
country. It shows that more than 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first - 


press clipping bureau. 


Today the largest in the 


world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively cowering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. 


N. Y¥. 


Telephone CHElsea 8860 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole- 
ly in newspaper building design, 


manufacturing 
problems. 


'S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


and production 


—_—_—_—_—_————— 


90 per cent. of those persons read 
or scan more than one newspaper a 
day and that on the average they 
give some attention to about six 
trade periodicals each month. 

“About 49 per cent. stated that 
they are influenced to a considerable 
extent in their business dealings 
by published opinions of business 
conditions. The remainder, while 
they admitted they were influenced 
in this manner to some extent, 
found fact or data news more valu- 
able in their operations. Some who 
provided the information for the 
study gave such comments as ‘a 
good deal of “hot air” sent out’ or 
‘too many of them’ and ‘I try not 
to be influenced by these opinions.’ 
One man said the opinion circula- 
tors were afraid to face the truth, 
while others put faith only in the 
opinions based on data and ex- 
pressed by statistical authorities. 
One credit executive said he was 
sorry to admit that he was influ- 
enced by published opinions on 
business conditions. In a few in- 
stances the answers showed that 
there were some credit executives 
who did not look at any newspa- 
pers; still another small group of 
about 9 per cent. either read or 
looked through only one newspaper 
each day.” 


Motor Cars as Prizes. 


The Wilmington, Del., Every 
Evening has just concluded a cir- 
culation campaign in which $25,000 
worth of motor cars were offered as 
prizes. While the details are -not 
known at this writing, it is under- 
stood that the campaign was suc- 
cessful. 
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OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
asd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance iaformation constantly sent te 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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The 


Indianapolis 


Home delivered city circu- 
lation exceeds by 15,257 that 
of both other daily news- 


papers combined. 


NEWS 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 


Represented Be PAUL BLOCK, 
nc. 


Chicago, Boston, 


Detroit 


New York, 


LES 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“PUT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEY KNOW THEIR CITY 
FOLLOW THEIR CITY 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


Home of National Press Club to 
House Large Theatre. 


In addition to containing the 
permanent home of the National 
Press Club and seven hundred office 
rooms for newspaper correspon- 
dents and news associations, the 
National Press Building, a thirteen- 
story structure, under construction 
here, will house a 3500 seat theatre, 
the most beautiful in the capital 
city and one of the largest south of 
New York City. 

The theatre, which has been 
leased to the Fox Theatres Cor- 
poration for thirty-five years, has 
been designed by C. W. and George 
Rapp, Chicago architects, who have 
planned many of the larger theatres 
erected in this country in recent 
years. The architects have designed 
the project with the idea of making 
it one of the city’s most magnificent 
structures, a tribute to the press 
and the people of Washington. 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


IN THE AD FIELD |STEEL HEADINGS 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


NOW 


THOMAS M. BOWERS ADV. 
AGENCY, 304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
—Orders and contracts on the Republic 
Paint and Varnish Company of Chicago. 


BRANDT ADV. CO.,. 431 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago—Using newspapers 
for Curtis Candy Company, Chicago. 


DAKE-JOHANET C€CO:, 1238 S. Hill 
St., Los Angeles—Using newspapers in 
scattered territory for the Radium Ap- 
pliance Company. 


CHARLES F. DOWD CO., Richard- 
son Bldg, Toledo—Using newspapers in 
scattered territory on Ed M. Riddle Com- 
pany of Toledo. 


GUNDLACH ADV. AGENCY, Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago—-Using newspapers 
suey middle west on Wabasha Roller 
Mills. 


HATHAWAY ADV. SERVICE, Fer- 
guson Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
Using newspapers in the middle west on 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, 58 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago—Copy on the 
Fipree- aaa Motor Car Co. of Buffalo, 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS, 14 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago—Contracts on Orange 
Crush Company. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN CoO., 435 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Copy in Okla- 
homa newspapers on Kinney Rome Com- 
pany. 

C. J. (OL LENDORENCOs, Chicazo— 
Account of Luggage Co., Chicago. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COM- 
PANY, 130 West 42nd Street, N. Y.— 
Placing contracts generally with daily 
and Sunday newspapers for American 
Tobacco Company, Half and Half Smok- 
ing Tobacco, in cities and towns east of 


the Rocky’ Mountains. Campaigns will 
follow on the Pacific Slope. 
PRATT & FLOREA, Inc., N. Y.— 


Copy in the metropolitan newspapers for 
the Mountain Valley Water Company of 
New York. 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


Walter Law, formerly advertising 
manager of the Council Grove, 
Kan., Daily Republican, has become 
advertising manager of the Good- 
land, Kan., Republic. 


Guy Cravens succeeds Earle A. 
Corbin as advertising manager of 
the Eveleth, Minn., Clarion. 


Brooklyn Standard Union Goes 
Back to Pre-War Price. 


The pre-war price of one cent 
has again been adopted by the 
3rooklyn Standard Union, which 
has found a ready response from 
the people. R. F. R. Huntsman is 
publisher of the newspaper. 


In a few days after the change 
its circulation was greatly increased 
in Brooklyn, with a daily and Sun- 
day, net paid average circulation in 
excess of 83,000. 

The change in price from two 
cents to one cent went into effect 
on March 7 without previous an- 
nouncement. It was followed by 
an advertising campaign in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and Queens Coun- 
ty newspapers. 


IN USE. 


(Continued from Page 17) 
pointed tool, each detail in design 
is minutely inscribed with precision- 
like accuracy. It is a most exacting 
and tedious operation necessitating 
highest skill and many years of 
training. 

The actual cutting is then com- 
menced with the use of a hammer 
and many fine pointed chisels of 
various shapes and final finishing is 
done with polished steel engraving 
bits, the work at all times kept un- 
der a magnifying glass. All object- 
tionable features in vignette or let- 
tering are eliminated and improved 
wherever needed. 


All work from beginning to com- 
pletion must be done in strict ac- 
cordance with precision bevel and 
depth gauges. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the sides and surface 
of each letter or line have proper 
uniform taper so as not to cut or 
tear dry or wet mats when moulded 
and easily release poured metal 
cast. 

When engraving is finished, head- 
ing is given further annealing treat- 
ment to eliminate any possible strain 
in material and hardened to the nth 
degree in electrical furnace at a 
heat of 1950 degrees Fahrenheit and 
plunged into a specially formulated 
brine and cotton seed bath. After 
cooling it is drawn or tempered by 
reheating it to 450 degrees and 
plunged into pure oil bath. The 
head is then ground to .920 (.002) 
above type high and after inspection 
and test it is ready for use and will 
last forever. 


A hammer blow on the engraved 
surface of any head produced under 
above conditions will not in any way 
mar or damage same. This is guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer. 


Ordinarily it is impractical to 
leave a master heading exposed in 
a composing room or elsewhere for 
fear of damage, whereas a steel 
head can be left standing under any 


conditions without protection, it be- 
ing absolutely indestructible. It is 
surprising to find publishers with 
most modern equipment constantly 
adding thereto with little or no 
thought to title of publication which 
represents them when a steel head 
of above described merit will not 
only standardize and improve their 
signature to perfection, but pay for 
itself after used but a short time, 
ultimately earn a profit every year 
indefinitely. 


A Radio Wheeze. 


Con—The radio will never take 
the place of newspapers. 
Denser—Why? 
Con—You can’t start a fire or line 
a carpet with a radio set, 
—Science and Invention. 


London Economist Halted, 


For the first time in 84 years the 
London Economist last week was 
unable to publish its normal weekly 
issue. It brought out a late “emer- 
gency number.” 
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LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 
298 Daily. Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1926, 
182,313 Daily. 


Increase In Daily Average 
Circulation 5,015 
Ir Covers THE FIetp 
COMPLETELY 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., 
New York 

G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower 

Bldg.; 6 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago 

710 Herast 

San Francisco, 


A; J. Norris (Hite 


Bldg., Cal. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


JUS 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state-— 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading | 
the second paper by 
90%. 


to Miami Herald | 


“Florida’s Most Important , 


Newspaper” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Joins Lancaster Paper. 


J. H. Kuntz, formerly circulation 
manager of the Altoona, Pa., Trib- | 
une, effective today, is circulation | 
manager of the Lancaster, Pa., In- 
telligencer and News Journal. 


If you would 
buy 


PRESTIGE] 


advertise 


e 1 


in 
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BOSTON 
POST 


DAILY post 420,918 
SUNDAY POST 387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


For the First 3 Months 1926 
Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
; Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 


DAILY lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 


CAPITAL tire state and has 


leavy circulation in Topeka and 

‘O-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

“tverage Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 


TOPEKA 


SS 
Joins McLain-Simpers. 


McLain - Simpers 
Philadelphia advertising agency, 
has appointed R. H. Bethea as res- 
jident manager for the Southern 
territory with headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, 
Greenville, S. C 


Organization, 


Have YOU 
Renewed 
YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION 
to 


| THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


_ Prompt renewal insures 
_ your receiving every 
issue, and is a courtesy 
greatly appreciated. 


THE Fourtn Estate 


PROMOTION IN A 
LIGHT VEINP 


newspaper other than in winning 
readers and friends and, in the long 
run, if sponsored by a paper of 
sufficient prestige and dignity, it will 
mean more than the “jazzier” 
stunts. 


(Continued from Sixth Page) 


was somewhat heavy, but prestige, 
if nothing more, was gained by the 
Paper as a result. The train was 
open for inspection for a day before 
departure, the team carried on it, 
the president and officers of the 
league invited to ride on it, speciai 
tickets bearing the name of the 
newspaper psinted and sold.  Tic- 
kets included hotel rooms and meals 
at the other end of the line and the 
trip was figured on the basis of a 
baseball tour. It is safe to say that 
the stunt, which cost nothing, regis- 
tered with every baseball fan in the 
city, and there were thousands in 
such a season, and that it will be 
remembered for many years. 


_. Tours of the building are instruc- 
tive for school children and are 
long remembered. Invitations to 
every school in the city are regu- 
larly mailed by several newspapers 
and competent guides conduct the 
children through the building, ex- 
plaining in detail the production of 
the paper. An essay contest, based 
on what they saw, can be readily 
used as a “follow.” 


The formation of motor car in- 
formation bureaus or tourist bur- 
eaus is valuable, too, and one news- 
paper annually conducts a series of 
tours of the United States as a 
travel service to its readers. 


Possibly the most complete exam- 
ple of “reader service” in the coun- 
try is that offered by the Milwaukee 
Journal which, in its new building, 
has installed a branch post office, 
desks for both telegraph companies, 
lounges for men and rest rooms 
for women, free public telephones. 
The want of every downtown shop- 
per or visitor to the city has been 
anticipated, and the lobby of the 
building is the meeting place and 
gathering place for thousands daily. 
In addition, a small auditorium is 
placed at the disposal of the public 
and may be had for holding public 
meetings on application. 


With the increasing numbers of 
automobiles on the streets the safety 
problem is daily becoming more 
acute and many papers have found 
it advantageous to show more than 
a “news” interest in preventing acci- 
dents. To that end several papers 
have formed “safe drivers clubs” 
with special tags to be attached to 
radiators and pledges, printed in the 
paper, to be signed in applying for 
them. The pledge asks only that 
rules of traffic be adhered to by the 
applicant. Another paper has joined 
forces with the safety council of its 
city in awarding a newspaper medal 
to every motorman, chauffeur or 
other person doing similar work 
who goes an entire year without an 
accident or complaint. Last year 
600 of these medal winners were 
guests at a dinner given by the 
newspaper. 

Work of this kind is promotion 
work, purely and simply. Yet it is 
valuable eivic contribution. “Read- 
er service” it might be appropriately 
called. It shows the intent of the 


NEWS BUREAU FOR 
FLIGHT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


within 600 miles of the North Pole, 
Both the Byrd and Amundsen expe- 
ditions started from this point. 

Russell D, Owen, of the news 
staff of The New York Times, ac- 
companied Amundsen and Ells- 
worth from New York and on their 
rail journey across Europe to Oslo 
and Spitzbergen. He dramatically 
described the start of the Norge 
from King’s Bay when she “sailed 
straight into the golden glow of the 
morning sun, a silver creature of 
Eemalienn 

STATIONS FARTHEST NORTH 

Mr. Owen was joined at Spitz- 
bergen by William Bird, formerly 
European manager of the Consoli- 
dated News Service. Mr. Bird is 
experienced in news gathering in 
‘the Arctic. As a representative of 
the Associated Press a year ago, he 
searched through icebergs on a 
small steamer for news of the miss- 
ing Amundsen-Ellsworth expedi- 
tion. 

The other great Arctic news bu- 
reau of The Times at Point Bar- 
row, the northernmost point of 
Alaska, 1200 miles from the Pole, 
will be manned by William C. 
Lyon, special correspondent of The 
Times, assisted by Leo W. Bundy, 
an army telegrapher. They are now 
-engaged in one of the most diffi- 
cult and picturesque journeys ever 
imade in search of news. They 
started from Nenana, Alaska, on 
March 13, with fifteen dogs, for a 
1,200 mile mush over Arctic snow 
and ice for Point Barrow, where 
they will erect a wireless station to 
relay news to The Times from that 
part of the Arctic. The plan was 
to travel west along the Yukon to 
Unalakleet, north across the Sc- 
ward Peninsula to Kotzebue Sound 
and then along the coast to Point 
Barrow. The wirelessed accounts 
by Lyon of this journey have been 
exciting tales from the Arctic. 

LOST IN ARCTIC WASTES 

Since April 18 no word has come 
from these two intrepid travelers 
over the wastes of Alaska and 
there is anxiety as to their fate. 
Faint signals amid buzzing of sta- 
tic may possibly be replies from the 
trail. ‘When last heard from the 
expedition of two men and fifteen 
dogs was at Kotzebue, just within 
the Arctic Circle. The last mes- 
sage was an epic of difficulties over- 
come, of a trek across frozen wa- 
ters through a blinding storm and 
was sent while the blizzard was 
still raging. The last words were: 
“We hope to reach Point Hope by 
next Sunday” (a week later and 
the distance less than 100 miles), 
“that is contingent upon the abat- 
ing of this blizzard within the next 
twenty-four hours. This will be 
our last dispatch until we arrive at 
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have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


THE 40 Pages Weekly 
NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U.S. Postal Subscription $6 
Specimen Copy Sent Fre. 


(4, Cross Street, Finsbury, Londos 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulatior 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New Yorx Detroit CuHicaco 
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Point Barrow and set up our wire- 
less) station; | = .2 


The American rights to publica- 
tion of the news of the progress of 
both expeditions, and the detailed 
narratives of the explorers after 
their. attempts, were obtained by 
The New York Times previous to 
their departure. With the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, The New York 
Times made careful arrangements 
to bring to a waiting world the 
news of the results of the Byrd 
and Amundsen - Ellsworth - Nobile 
expeditions, as well as the French 
attempt under Darcis to reach the 
Pole by motor sledge. 


_ Attention now is focused on the 
intrepid North Pole adventurers 


‘and The New York Times is pre- 


pared, as it was in 1909, when 
Peary sent his message “Prize of 
three centuries—the Pole at last!” 
—to give its readers the first au- 
thentic story of accomplishment. 
In fact, the first news of discovery 
of both poles has been The Times 
exclusive property. Amundsen’s ac- 
count of reaching the South Pole 
appeared exclusively in The Times, 
as well as Stefanssen’s 1913 Arctic 
expedition, and the ill-fated Scot+ 
expedition, which reached the South 
Pole only to find that the Nor- 
weigian explorer had been there 
first. 
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Economy 
by Concentration 


covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
. medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 


STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


ar 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An‘ ideal» manufacturing 
sity of ideal homes and 
iabor \ conditions. 7} 
LIVE IN YORK’ 


YORK, 
PA. 


The “es ° 
York egies, Dispatch 


YORK’S‘ONLY EVBNING PAPER 


Honorary Founders of Quill and 
Scroll Are Named, 


The names of Willis G. Abbot, 
editor of the ‘Christian Science 
Monitor; Oswald Garrison--Villard, 
editor of the Nation and former 
editor of the New York Evening 
Post; William Allen White, editor 
of the Emporia Gazette, Emporia, 
Kans., and William J. Allen, editor 
of the Wichita Beacon, of Wichita, 
Kans., as honorary founders, ,jhead 
the list of; organizers of Quill.and 
Scroll,;..national honorary , society 
for high school journalists, which 
came into being at the University 
of Iowa. . 

Quill and Scroll, which is a non- 
secret society, was organized with 
the end in view of rewarding ability 
and achievement in writing and 
other phases of journalistic work in 
the high school. It is hoped that 
through its medium greater em- 
phasis will be placed on the basic 
writing courses in high schools. In 
the opinion of Prof. George A. 
Gallup of the University of Iowa 
school of journalism, who arranged 
the founding, the biggest handicap 
under which journalism schools la- 
bor today is the necessity of first 
teaching a cub reporter to use-cor- 
rect grammar—a process which the 
cub should have mastered in high 
school. 

Twelve states are represented 
among the founders of the society 
(not including the honorary found- 
ers): Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Washington, North 
Carolina, . Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Montana, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 


New Comic Strip. 

A new daily comic strip—Main 
Street Jed by Sals Bostwick—is be- 
ing prepared for national publica- 
tion by King Features Syndicate of 
New York City. Its humorous 
theme is the small town “sheik”— 
the “oft-crowned king of Birdville’s 
drug store cowboys.” : 


NO PLACE FOR THE 
QUITTER. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


cipal functions of “The Co-Oper- 
ator’—their little paper—is “to pro- 
vide Chicago retailers with a local 
trade paper which will give them 
many ideas on the better manage- 
ment of retail stores. The benefit 
to the Tribune and to Tribune ad- 
vertisers comes through the fact 
that the Co-Operator helps to estab- 
lish a more intelligent group of 
merchants, with a greater pride in 
their occupation. So long as good 
merchants are in the majority, ad- 
vertised goods will be certain to get 
the backing and full support that 
they deserve from the retailer.” 


The editor of the Co-operator 
believes in his publication, and be- 
lieves it has great value as an aid 
to the marketing of advertised pro- 
ducts, for several definite reasons, 
Viz: 

“First: each month announce- 
ments of new advertising campaigns 
are printed to keep the retailer in 


‘touch with the products being ad- 


vertised in the Chicago Tribune. 
These are not all distributed through 


‘the paper but concentrated on one 


page where the retailer can read 


them quickly. 


“Grocers, druggists, radio deal- 
ers, etc., who have been told that 
advertising was to be run in the 
Tribune, can further corroborate 


the statements by checking the lists 


published in the Co-Operator. There 
the total lineage, the date of the 
first advertisement, and often the 
size of the copy to run are given 


‘as briefly, but as completely, as 


possible. The trade name of each 
product is emphasized. 

“For the past 12 years it has been 
the policy of the Co-Operator to 
pursue this method. Every effort 
possible is made to develop a high 
reader interest through helpful, in- 


structive articles and pictures. No 
attempt is made to preach. 
“Second: the Co-Operator at- 


tempts to perform this service: to 


‘educate the dealer in better mer- 


chandising methods and to insist 
that advertised goods be furnished 
customers rather than ‘just as good’ 
substitute. This is done not through 
sermons, but by means of stories 


taken first hand from successful 


grocers, druggists, radio etc., retail- 
ers. In fact, this second reason as 
explained here, is the outstanding 
goal for which the Co-Operator has 
been striving for 12 years. 
“Third: the Co-Operator aids in 
giving the advertiser sustained dis- 
tribution through advertising ‘in its 
columns. Every line of advertising 
in this eight-page paper is paid for. 
This practice has been in force since 
1914 when the Co-Operator was 
started by the Tribune Business 
Survey Department. Consequently, 
the serious and determined effort to 
build up reader’s interest by furnish- 
ing meritorious articles that hit di- 
rectly at the retailer’s problems has 
been worthwhile and a sound policy. 
The Tribune believes the Co- 
Operator is valuable as an aid to 
the. marketing of advertised pro- 
ducts, then, because: first it- keeps 


retailers informed of advertising 
campaigns or about to run in the 
Tribune; second, it tries to educate 


‘the retailer in better merchandising 


‘and to push advertised goods in- 
‘stead of ‘just as good’ substitutes; 
‘third, it provides a medium where 
jan advertsier can get sustained dis- 
tribution through advertising in its 
‘columns. All of these aid in the 
great objective: namely, the mar- 
‘keting of advertised products.” 

| _Undoubtedly modern merchan- 
|dising methods are bound to call for 
more co-operation, as is now best 
‘expressed in these merchandising 
|newspapers. One of the very latest 
‘of the crop of 1926, bearing the 
April date line, “The Merchandis- 
ier,’ has arrived from Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and is issued by the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin. James H. Coke, 
'the editor, in his “Why” of “The 
‘Merchandiser,’ after offering proof 
lof the growth of Honolulu, voiced 
\the belief that with the growth of 
ithe retail merchant his business 
‘methods must keep pace with 'pro- 
gressive business. It is in the inter- 
‘ests of better business that this first 
'merchandiing paper in the famed 
‘old Sandwich Islands has been dedi- 
icated to the retailers. It is a hand- 
lsome eight-pager, and already able 
ito hold its own in comparison with 
jmany other like publications “on the 
\mainland,” as they call the States 
‘out in Hawaii. 


| 
i 


A PAPER SPREADS 
| SUNSHINE. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


|Aunt Lucy Ann as she sat on the 
‘porch of the white cabin in her old 
hickory chair to which she has been 
‘bound without chains for sixty-six 
lyears. 

Tears trickled down the wrinkled 
‘old checks. “God and the people 
thave been mighty good to me,” she 
said over and over. . 
| Hundreds of newspapers. the fol- 
‘lowing Monday morning carried a 
ifirst page, column one story about 
“Aunt Lucy’s House-Warming,” the 
first of its kind ever held perhaps. 

Le Ok 

There are only sixty-four Con- 
federate veterans now living in 
York county. Many of these are in 
dire financial need. Albert M. Grist 
of the Yorkville Enquirer heard 
several say they would like to go 
to the annual Confederate re-union 
held in Greenville, S. C., May 5 
and 6. The Enquirer came out the 
next issue with the statement that 
it would be a fine thing for the pub- 
lic to contribute an amount sufficient 
to pay the expenses of those old 
vets who wanted to go and who had 
not the money. 


The Enquirer headed a fund for | 


the purpose. Money poured in from 
all quarters. A wealthy citizen 
wrote the paper suggesting that the 
public send all the veterans of the 
county to Greenville. What the 
public failed to subscribe, he would 
underwrite. 

But the public didn’t fail. 

There was plenty of money to 
carry all the 64 to Greenville. But 
many were sick. Others were too 
weak and too old.to make-the. trip. 
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But. twenty of them left for 
Greenville.on, the morning of May 5. 
The Enquirer sent Albert M. Grist 
who, in association with James D., 
edits the paper, along to take care | 
of the York county veterans. That 
was a bigger job than raising the 
necessary funds. But he took the | 
best of care of them and saw to it 
that they had a whale of a time. ~ 


Company Expands. 


“The Printers Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, makers of the 
Monomelt Slug Feeder, has found | 
it necessary to acquire four times 
as much space as formerly occupied. 
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211,654 


people are buying 
The New York Telegram 
every evening 
homeward bound — 

and these people 

are of New York's 
younger element, | 
whose preferences 

are not founded 

on the habits of 

the early nineties 

but upon the vogues 

of the moment — 

If you would tell 

your story to 

these happy, active 
home-loving people 

use the columns of 


The New York Telegram 


* Average net paid circulation 
for week ending May 1, 1926 
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Often imitated 


waa never 
equaled— 


No newspaper feature has reached so marked 
a degree of actual helpfulness to the American 
housewife as the Herald Tribune Institute. 
The experience gained by its trained experts 
is published in two full pages every Sunday. 
It places in the hands of the real home makers 
a most practical and comprehensive course in 
domestic science. 


|, © Herald Gribune 
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Superiority of morning newspapers 
as effective mediums for the 


distribution of merchandise 
in the New York Market 


The advertiser who seeks adequately to merchandise his product in the greatest buying market in the world— 
the metropolitan section—must use the New York morning newspapers as his spokesmen. 


The morning newspapers enter the home where they are consulted by all members of the family, by the men 
for news of finance and business, by the women who purchase 85 per cent. of all commodities used by the family 
and by the young people for society and sports news. The average net paid circulation of New York morn- 
ing newspapers for the six months ended March 31, 1926, and the advertising rates, are as follows: 


Average Daily and 


Sunday Circulation Gain in Loss 1m Advertising Rates 

Six Months Ended Sia Si per Agate Line 
March 31, 1926 Months Months Daily Sunday 
The New York ‘Times: Pee 392,695 TO GOO. ees es 5 $.80 $.95 
New York American... .. eee CAO TAL ) ) ary 15,091 .60 1.75 
The: World j.....¢)..>. 7 eo COO aa nn hers ya 13,068 .60 65 
New York Herald-Tribune...... 294,327 CROAT Mes ih ih Mis Ser 65 70 
1,364,653 $2.65 $4.05 


The New York morning newspapers are the most 
effective mediums to reach the people of the metro- 
politan district. The total average daily and Sun- 
day circulations of the standard size morning news- 
papers is 1,364,653. The total advertising rate for 
the daily editions is $2.65 per agate line and the 
total rate for the Sunday editions is $4.05 a line. 
This rate is exceedingly low for so large a distribu- 
tion and so great an opportunity to reach thousands 


of prospective customers. 


While it is true that The New York Times has a 
ereater circulation than any other New York morn- 
ing newspaper of standard size, recording a greater 
growth than any other in the past six months, and 
carrying a larger volume of advertising than any 
other New York newspaper, each publishes an ex- 
tensive volume of advertising and brings profitable 


results to advertisers. 


The Times feels that its position in these respects 


does not detract from the value of other newspapers. 


To reach the large select group of men and women 
who read The New York Times—intelligent, think- 
ing, substantial people—it is necessary, however, 
to publish advertisements in The Times, for the 
attention of these most desirable thousands of 
prospective customers cannot be obtained through 


any other newspaper. 


The New York Times published 10,040,464 agate 
lines of advertising in the four months of this year 


—3,718,306 lines more than the second New York 
newspaper. The New York Times is free from ob- 
jectionable and questionable “catchpenny” offers. 
Advertisements are subject to strict censorship to 
protect the readers of The Times from those who 


misrepresent, raise false hopes and spread nets to 


catch the unwary. 
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Sales Promotion Stimulates Rapid 
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ot Street, New York City. Entered as second class matter March 29, 1894 at the post office at New bl ahchchel S 
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A. A. C. W. Conclave to Echo In 
Pennsylvania University Halls 


DELGATES FROM MANY 
LANDS EXPECTED 


KANSAS CITY STAR IS 


ON THE 


MARKET 


Trustees of the William Rockhill Nelson Estate 
Have Announced That Inventory and Appraisal 
of Star and Times Are Completed. 


Announcement was made May 14 by the trustees of the William 
Rockhill Nelson estate that they were prepared to confer with persons 
interested in the sale of the Kansas City Star and the Kansas City Times. 
The trustees made it plain that they would deal only with principals and 
that detailed information of the newspaper properties would be given 
only to bona fide prospective purchasers. The announcement reads: 

“As trustees of the William Rockhill Nelson Trust, we have completed 


an inventory and appraisal of the 
plant and appurtenances of the Kan- 
sas City Star and Times and are 
now in a position personally to con- 
fer with, and supply information to, 
bona fide prospective purchasers 
with a view to the sale of the prop- 
erties.” 

The will of Mr. Nelson provided 
the newspapers should be sold with- 
in two years after the death of the 
last survivor of his family. Mrs. 
Ida Nelson, the widow, died in 1921 
and Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirkwood, 
the daughter, wife of Irwin Kirk- 
wood, present editor of the Star, 
died February 27 in Baltimore. With 
her death, control of the estate, as 
provided in the will of Mr. Nelson, 
passed to three trustees selected by 
the presidents of the state universi- 
ties of Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

The three presidents selected 
William Volker, J. C. Nichols and 
Herbert V. Jones, all of Kansas 
City, as the university trustees. 
Upon them devolves the future con- 
trol of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Trust as well as the management 
and eventual sale of the newspapers. 
Proceeds of the sale of the papers 
will be added to the trust fund, 
which can be used only for the pur- 
chase of objects of art. To house 
the art collection, Mrs. Ida Nelson 
left a fund of $500,000 toward a 
building and Mrs. Kirkwood left 


(Continued on Page 21) 


I. C. M. A. Meet. 


The twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, June 8, 9 and 10. 


ASK COURT HELP 
TO INTERPRET 
LAWSON WILL. 


Status of Proceeds of 
Sale of Paper 
In Doubt. 


Differences among heirs to the 
$2,300,000 estate of Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher, caused the Illinois 
Merchants’ Trust Company, execu- 
tor and trustee of the property, to 
file a suit last Saturday in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Chicago asking judicial 
assistance in interpreting certain 
clauses of the editor’s will. 

The exact price of the Chicago 
Daily News, of which Mr. Lawson 
was owner, was revealed in the bill. 
The executor received $13,671,704- 
.31 for the newspaper, it was stated. 

The chief point of dispute among 
the heirs and the trustee concerned 
the disposition of the profits of the 
newspaper during the period from 
Aug. 19, 1925, when Mr. Lawson 
died, to Jan. 1, 1926, when the Daily 
News was sold to the syndicate 
headed by Walter A. Strong, now 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Advertising as a Stabilizer of Prosperity Will be 
Theme of Meeting—Jardine, Barton, Thornton 
and Dr. Cadman Among Speakers. 


Program and entertainment plans for the Twenty-Second Annual 
Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, in Phila- 
delphia, June 20-24, are practically complete, awaiting only a few final 
touches to round them out. Officials of the A.A.C.W. expect the largest 
gathering in the experience of the organization when the great meet- 


ing opens. 


Delegations from fourteen countries are expected, the largest group 


INLANDERS HEAR 
OF PERPETUAL 
AD CONTRACT. 


Basis of Three Cents an 
Inch per Thousand of 
Circulation. 


(By wire to THe FourtH Estate) 

Chicago, May 19.—Elimination of 
waste in newspaper production was 
the theme of an address of Louis 
Wiley, Business Manager of the 
New York Times, in the closing 
session of the Inland Daily Press 
Association today. 

“I am happy to be present at this 
meeting of the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation. Your previous programs 
and discussions have been convinc- 
ing proof that your convention pro- 
ceedings cannot be included among 
the wastes of newspaper publishing. 
They have been practical and help- 
ful, and other organizations might 
learn a lesson from the Inland 
Press,” said Louis Wiley, business 
managet of the New York Times, 
speaking on “Waste in Newspaper 
Offices,” before the Inland meeting 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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from Great Britain, estimated at 
first, but later cut down as a result 
of the strike, at 100. France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, South Africa, Austra- 
lia, Canada, the Far East and Latin 
America are to send representatives, 
The delegation from Great Britain 
will arrive in New York aboard the 
Berengaria on June 18. Week-end 
trips about New York are now be- 
ing arranged for their entertain- 
ment in this city before they leave, 
two days later, for Philadelphia. 

The authorities of the University 
of Pennsylvania, recognizing the 
far-reaching importance of the 
convention, have turned over to the 
advertisers all the buildings of the 
University for general and depart- 
mental sessions. 

The theme of the convention will 
be “Advertising—Stabilizer of Pros- 
perity.” Speakers at the general 
sessions have been selected to cover 
seven major classifications of busi- 
ness—Finance, Transportation, Ag- 
riculture, Manufacture, Publishing, 
Education and Industry. 

SPEAKERS AT GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Among the leaders in business 
and advertising who will address 
the convention are: 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Bruce Barton, presi- 
dent, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, prominent author and 
advertising man; Edward S. Jor- 
dan, president, Jordan Motor Car 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Nebraska Editors to Meet. 


The Northeast Nebraska Editori- 
al Association will hold their annual 
mid-summer meeting at Homer on 
Friday and Saturday, July 23 and 
24. 
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Some of the Poor Richards who will look after A.A.C.W. delegates in | 
Philadelphia—College Halls where sessions will be held. 
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BIG NEWS “BEAT” 
ON LANDING 
OF NORGE. 


N.A.N.A. First to Bring 
News that Dirigible 
Was Over Barrow. 


The North American Newspaper 
Alliance scored last week its sec- 
ond newspaper “beat” in transmis- 
sion of news of the Amundsen dir- 
igible Norge. There had been wide 
speculation over what had happened 
to the Amundsen-Ellsworth Polar 
expedition after its flight over the 
North Pole. First definite word of 
its whereabouts came from the 
North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance last Saturday. 

At 9:35 A. M. the N. A. N. A. 
offces in the Pulitzer Building, 
New York, received the flash an- 
nouncing the location of the Norge 
at Teller, Alaska. At 10:03 this 
flash, decoded, was received in the 
editorial offices of the Evening 
World. At 10:23 the Evening 
World, with this decoded dispatch 
on its front page, was on sale in 
the streets of Manhattan. 

The first Associated Press dis- 
patch dealing with the probable 
whereabouts of the Norge to reach 
the Evening World Saturday came 
at 11:00 A. M. The dispatch said: 
“The Norge is reported in com- 
munication with Nome.” 

It was on the Thursday before 

that the Alliance registered its first 
“beat” in connection with the voy- 
age of the Norge. This was a dis- 
patch announcing the sighting of the 
dirigible over Point Barrow. 
. The Barrow end of the coverage 
was established by sending Earl 
Rossman, correspondent, and Rob- 
ert Waskey with a small short wave 
set, to Barrow by dog sledge over 
the Endicott Mountains, a long, 
hard trip which was reported by the 
two from day to day, via radio, in 
spite of famine, snowblindness and 
exhaustion. 

The flash on the Norge over 
Barrow was received at 4.25 A. M. 
Daylight Saving Time on Thurs- 
day and was a clean scoop, since 
it was not until the Norge arrived 
at Teller that any definite knowl- 
edge of her whereabouts from the 
time she left until her arrival at 
Teller was obtainable by other au- 
thentic means than by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance ra- 


Removal Notice 
The 
FOURTH ESTATE 


has moved its execu- 
tive offices, including 


its editorial depart- 
ment, to its permanent 
home at | 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT WILL SPEND THE SUMMER MONTHS. 
P. & A. Photos. 


dio. The North American Newspa- 
per Alliance had a monopoly of the 
news, until the arrival at Teller, 
except for rumors that circulated 
which were presumably, according 
to Phil D. Strong, of the N. A. 
N. A., founded on spirit communi- 
cations or telepathy! 

The coded flash which announced 
the location of the Norge at Teller 
was sent by Frederick Lewis Earp, 
N. A. N. A. correspondent at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. He received it from 
Howard Mason, N. A. N. A. radio 
operator. Mason was on duty 
steadily, alternately listening for 


Robert Waskey, N. A. N. A. opera- 


tor at Point Barrow and for signals 
from the Norge. 

This necessitated using two re- 
ceivers, one a short wave set, for 
Waskey, the other a long wave 
one, for the Norge. Local inter- 


ference from electric pumps and 
the Army Station drove Mason 
thirteen miles out of town. He was 
hooked up with Earp by telephone. 

Friday, at 5.59 A. M., New York 
time, Onmi.59° PS M., Thursday, 
Fairbanks time, he reported that he 
thought he heard the Norge report- 
ing that she was out of gas, but he 
could get no location. 

The North American Newspaper 
Alliance held this up because of its 
doubtful character. Saturday morn- 
ing at 9.35, New York time, or 3.35 
Fairbanks time, was received the 
coded flash that the Norge was at 
Teller, Alaska. 

Earp is a Seattle Times man who 
succeeded the late Palmer Hutchin- 
son, first N. A. N. A. correspondent 
with Wilkins. Howard Mason is 
also a Seattle man, one of the fore- 
most radio amateurs in the country 
and at one time technical editor of 
QST, the Radio Relay League 
magazine. He designed the little 
portable set now being used by 
Waskey at Barrow, which reported 
the first definite news of the 
Norge’s arrival. 


COOLIDGE’S CAMP 
A BEAUTY 
SPOT. 


Newspaper Men Will 
Travel 3 Miles to 
See President. 


When President Coolidge goes to 
White Pine Camp on Osgood Lake 
in the Adirondacks for his Sumser 
vacation he is not likely to be both- 
ered much with casual visitors, and 
those who guard the Summer White 
House will not be kept unduly busy. 

Going to see the President will 
not be an easy task, and those who 
do go may well prepare for some 
rough riding over the roads that 
lead to the estate of Irwin Kirk- 
wood, editor of the Kansas City 
Star, which has been selected by 
the President as the place where he 
will spend his vacation. 

If one is looking for solitude he 
can find it in the vicinity of White 
Pine Camp, for there are many 
quiet nooks where one can get away 
from care and from the crowd. 

State roads in the vicinity of the 
camp are being reconstructed. To 
reach the camp it will be necessary 
to go over some stretches of un- 
improved country road, and the 
journey will require one to use 
some of the second-class roads, pro- 
viding one goes by automobile. 

Newspaper men assigned to cover 
the President’s summer camp will 
have to make reservations at Paul- 
smith’s Hotel, 3 miles from White 
Pine Camp. The Kirkwood sum- 
mer home thas accommodations 
enough for only those who will be 
in the President’s immediate en- 
tourage. 


Joins N. Y. Journal. 


Charles Flanagan, who has been 
with I. A. Klein, publishers’ repre- 


sentative, for 8 years, will be con- 


nected with the national advertising 
department of the New York Jour- 
nal after June 1. 


LONDONERS TALK 
OF RADIOING 
N. Y. PAPERS. 


Morning Post Repro- 


duces First Page of 
the World. 


The London Morning Post printed 
on May 19 a reproduction of a 
photograph of the front page of the 
New York World of May 7, to 
illustrate the World’s radio trans- 
mission of the first page of the 
first number of the British Gazette, 
the government publication created 
during the recent general strike. 

In telling the story the Morning 
Post commented that many more 
New Yorkers than Londoners saw 
Winston Churchill’s initial effort, 
since copies were scarce and sold at 
10 shillings each in London. 

Fleet Street, the newspaper cen- 
ter of London, is now talking of 
possible four-page editions of the 
newspapers of New York and other 
big cities, and of four-page numbers 


of the London dailies radioed 
across, brought up to full size 
and printed from photographic 
plates. 


70% of Electric Light Advertising 
in Newspapers. 

More than 70% of the total 
advertising appropriations of the 
electric light and power industry 
was used for newspaper advertis- 
ing during 1925, according to the 
report of the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the National Electric 
Light Association, presented be- 
fore that organization’s convention 
at Atlantic City Tuesday. 

The Committee found that elec- 
tric light and power companies 
favor the use of newspapers be- 
cause of the element of timeli- 
ness and ability to reach the larg- 
est possible number of their cus- 
tomers at a minimum cost. The 
Committee recommended that any 
company starting an advertising or 
good-will program use newspaper 
space as the basis for the program. 

“Good advertising,” the report 
states, “can be originated only by 
the expenditure of funds commen- 
surate with the results possible to 
obtain, As a result of increasing 
employment of competent adver- 
tising specialists and agencies, the 
quality and effectiveness of our 


advertising has greatly im- 

proved.” — 

McIntyre to Manage Publishing 
Business. 


E, F. McIntyre, business manager 
of the Syracuse Herald, has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Syra- 
cuse Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. McIntyre will leave the 
Herald in order to take over active 
direction of the company which, in 
addition to publication of the Cath- 
olic Sun, does an extensive print- 
ing and publishing business. 

Mr. McIntyre, who leaves the 
Herald after long and faithful serv- 
ice, is one of the best known news- 
paper men in New York State. He 
started as a reporter in Syracuse on 
the old Telegram and worked his 
way upward to positions of com- 
manding importance. 


o 


EXPECT THIRD SUIT|* 
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AGAINST TALMADGE 


Two Actions For Accounting of Funds Now Under 
Way by Paul Block Against Harry S. Tal- 


madge—lInvestigations Going On. 


The action referred to below has interest chiefly because of the suc- 
cessful, romantic career of Paul Block. Mr. Block now .publishes, under 
his own ownership, the Duluth Herald, the Memphis News-Scimitar, 
the Newark, N. J., Star-Eagle, and. the Lancaster News-Era, and 1s one 
of the most successful publishers’ representatives in the United States.— 


The Editor. 


' Another chapter in the equity actions, of interest to the general news- 
paper field, being brought by Paul Block, well known publisher and pub- 
lishers’ representative, against Harry S. Talmadge, whose name was 
changed from H. S. Thalheimer about the time of the World War, is 
expected to open soon, with the prospect of a third suit. 
Two actions for accounting of funds are already under way by Mr. 
Block against Mr. Talmadge, involving profits from the Toledo Blade, 
with which Mr. Block has been connected for the last seventeen years, and 


the Newark, N. J., Star-Eagle. 
Mr. Block when seen at his office 
in Park Avenue, referred inquiries 
to his attorney, Mark Eisner of 
Olvany, Eisner & Donnelly, . who 
said in regard to the prospective 
further legal action that it was like- 
ly to involve the Detroit Journal 
deal. Mr. Block acquired the De- 
troit Journal in February of 1917, 
subsequently taking in with him Mr. 
Talmadge and Nathaniel C. Wright, 
the latter now deceased. The Jour: 
na! was sold to the Detroit News 
ini July, 1922, This third suit, if 
brought, will be similar in nature 
to the other two now in process, 
following investigations now being 
conducted. 

Mr. Talmadge, who has an inter- 
est in the Toledo Blade and for- 
merly owned a share in the Newark 
Star-Eagle, has just been made de- 
fendant in a second accounting suit 
filed in the New York Supreme 
Court. This action is by Mr. Block. 
publisher, who bought control of the 
Newark Star-Eagle in January and 
caused the bringing of an action last 
week in the name of the corporation 
against Mr. Talmadge, alleging that 
during 10 years when Talmadge 
was managing director of the New- 
ark newspaper he made improper 
payments of nearly $100,000 in cash 
and caused gifts of automobiles, 
player pianos and radio sets to be 
made. 

The second action just filed arises 
out of an alledge interest of Mr. 
Block in one-third of the profits 
arising from Mr. Talmadge’s con- 
tract with the Toledo Blade. The 
complaint alleges that in 1908 Mr. 
Talmadge and Nathaniel C. Wright, 
who died in 1923, made a contract 
with the Toledo Blade Company 
whereby they took over the prop- 
erty and in addition to a stated 
salary were to have a percentage 
of the earnings and other emolu- 
ments, their contract being knowa 
as “a leasehold agreement of the 
newspaper.’ Mr. Block alleges that 
the contract was carried ont hy 
them until Mr. Wright died and 
then Frederick S. Buggie was sub- 
stituted for the latter. 


The plaintiff asserts that in 1909 
he paid the defendant $25,000 at the 
Jatter’s request for a third interest 


in Talmadge’s share of profits and 
compensation except his salary, and 
it was agreed that the fact that Mr. 
Block had this interest was to be 
concealed from the -corporation. 
The complaint says that under this 
agreement the defendant was obli- 
gated to use the utmost care to prc- 
tect the interest of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Block alleges that from 1909 
to 1919 the defendant paid him what 
he represented to be a third of the 
latter’s earnings, but now charges 
that he did not receive his full 
share, but that the defendant with- 
held “a large sum.” The complaint 
demands a full accounting of the 
earnings during this period. 

A second case of action alleges 
that in 1919 the defendant by false 
representations induced the plaintiff 
to sign a paper which the defendant 
alleges rescinded Block’s third in- 
terest in his earnings and paid him 
nothing thereafter. During that 
time the plaintiff alleges that his 
fair share was $169,000, which he 
demands. 


Newly Elected Officials Guests of 
Their Club. 


The New York Newspaper Wo- 
men’s Club and guests assembled 
to honor the recently elected officers 
last night in the Hotel Vanderbilt. 

Martha Coman of the Scarsdale 
Inquirer, Treasurer, presided. Near 
her sat the following newly elected 
officials: Theodora Bean of the 
T-Bean Newspaper Syndicate, Pres- 
ident; Emma Bugbee of the Herald 
Tribune, First Vice President; 
Josephine Robb Ober, The World, 
Second Vice President ; Helen Row- 
land, King Features Syndicate, 
Third Vice President; Charlotte 
McLevedge, New York office Chi- 
cago Daily News, Assistant Treas- 
urer; Mabelle Burbridge, New York 
American, Corresponding Secretary. 

Alice Porter, New York Ameri- 
can, Assistant Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Dorothy Herzog, Mirror, Re- 
cording Secretary; Florence Smith 
Vincent, Evening Telegram, Assis- 
tant Recording Secretary; Deborah 
Corle, Herald Tribune, Chairman 
of Membership Committee; Elsie 


HOLDS BIG 
DINNER. 


New Vacation Policy Is 
Inaugurated by Paul 
Block. 


The publisher of the Lancaster, 
Pa., New Era, Paul Block, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner of 
the staff of the New Era at the 
Hotel Brunswick, at which 135 per- 


PAUL BLOCK 


sons were present. This dinner fol- 
lowed a similar one held by the 
Newark Star-Eagle employes. 

An announcement was made on 
behalf of the publisher that a week’s 
vacation with pay would be granted 
to all the employees of the mechani- 
cal departments of the paper. 

“T need not tell you,’ Mr. Block 
said, “how much I appreciate the 
loyalty of the New Era’s associates. 
I prefer that word to employes, be- 
cause I recognize how essential it is 
that we all work together and each 
one do his own particular part if 
we are to obtain the objectives that 
we all want. 

“T have been associated with 
newspaper properties for many 
years, and I know perhaps better 
than anyone here how little the pub- 
lisher of a paper can do himself to 
make it a success. He may decide 
what sort of a paper he wants to 
run, but he must depend upon you, 
upon the men and women who make 
the paper day by day to put across 
these plans and policies.” 

Mr. Block likes Lancaster. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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McCormick, The World, Chairman 
of House Committee; Madeline 
Riordan, Evening Post, Chairman 
of Entertainment; Jane Grant, 
Times, Vice Chairman of Entertain- 
ment. 


Agency Changes; Name. 
The Bertram May Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia has changed 
its name to May Advertising, Ine. 


al 
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Every Leisure Moment 
Has a Feature All : 
Its Own. 4 | 


a 

A tentative program of entertain- 
ment during the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Philadelphia, June 19-24, 
was made public by Rowe Stewart, 
chairman of the Philadelphia Poor 
Richard Club Convention Commit- 
tee which is preparing to welcome 
10,000 visitors from seven countries, 

The Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition will be in full 
sway during the convention, and 
several events of which will be 
held within the mammoth Sesqui 
grounds. | 

The Advertising Pagednt on the 
evening of Monday, June 21, is the 
outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion. Advertising clubs from Amer- 
ican and foreign cities will appear 
in marching regalia and elaborate 
floats will represent outstanding fea- 
tures of their home cities. | 

The Mummers’ Parade, for which 
Philadelphia is known the country 
over, will be in line, the first time 
these gay New Year’s Shooters have 
departed from their thirty-year tra- 
dition of turning New Year’s morn- 
ing into a four hours of devotion 
to King Momus. 

Beauties from the Atlantic City 
Pageant will take part in an elab- 
orate division extolling the broad 
claims of the New Jersey city. And 
even more spectacular will be the 
floats which will be entered by na- 
tional advertisers to tell the story 
of their products. 


PLENTY OF MUSIC. 


At least forty-five bands will take: 
part, including the prize-winning: 
lads of St. Monica’s Cadet Corps 
which has taken first award in fou 
successive Boy Week competition: 
in Philadelphia against the bes’ 
juvenile bands in the eastern par, 
of the State. Special stands wil, 
be erected to accommodate the visi 
tors. 

Another outstanding event on th: 
entertainment program will be thi 
Music Festival, to be given in thi 
vast new Philadelphia Stadiun 
within the Sesqui-Centennial Expo) 
sition grounds. Five thousan(| 
trained voices will take part in thi 
historic pageant “America,” unde) 
direction of John Philip Sousa anc 
Leopold Stokowski. Sixty thousan« 
persons are expected to attend. 

Delegates from Great Britain wil 
be among the first arrivals. The) 
will be taken to Independence Hal 
on Sunday morning. Mayor Ken 
drick will welcome them. 

INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 

In the afternoon the public 0. 
Philadelphia will join the delegate 
at an inspirational meeting in th 
great Sesqui-Centennial auditoriun 
seating 20,000 persons. Here § 
Parkes Cadman, D.D., of Brooklyn’ 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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UP ON YOUR TOES! 
A. W. SHAW URGES 
AD MANAGERS. 


Not So Much Interested 
in Art As in Pushing 
Sales Volume. 


An advertising department is 
not concerned merely with the art 
of advertising, but with the use 
of advertising and its effect, not 
only on influencing the demand 
of the consuming public, but also 
on all the other activities of the 
business; on the motions of the 
workman, the movements of the 
salesman and the operations of 
the typist, A. W. Shaw told A. 
N. A. members in an address on 
“The Place of the Advertising 
Department in a Business Or- 
ganization.” 

A. C. Robinson, a Pittsburgh 
bank president, puts it this way: 
“The man or men who control 
advertising appropriations want 
sales—nothing else matters much. 
Sales—profitable sales—are  in- 
timately connected with the en- 
tire warp and woof of the busi- 
ness as a whole—costs, turnover, 
mark-up, distribution, credit, loss, 
manufacturing problems, mar- 
kets., etc., etc. Advertising can- 
not hope to achieve maximum re- 
sults without intimate knowledge 
of these things.” 

To use advertising so to in- 
fluence consumption that within 
his enterprise there can be pro- 
duced and distributed a maximum 
of product with a minimum of 
‘motion, is not the least of the 
functions of an advertising man- 
ager. The payroll of the factory 
can be influenced just as effec- 
tively, even if less apparently, by 
the advertising manager as by the 
production manager. 

Now is the influence of the 
treasurer on finance any more di- 
rectly effective than that of the 
advertising manager can be made 
to be? Assume a growing bDusi- 
ness needing more floor space, 
further equipment, larger inven- 
tories, more money to carry ac- 
counts receivable, and an adver- 
tising manager alive to the inter- 
dependence of all the activities of 
the business. When that advertis- 
ing manager so dexterously uses 
the force of advertising at his com- 
mand that there can be a choice 
of wholesalers and retailers so 
that good credit and prompt dis- 
counting can be insisted upon, or 
that the securities of the com- 
pany can be readily marketed and 
welcomed by the bankers, doesn’t 
that directly affect the financial 
affairs of the enterprise? 

+ The interdependence and inter- 
play between the sales manager 
and advertising manager are, of 
course, direct and obvious. I have 
in mind an advertising manager 
who has influenced the entire 
sales set-up of a large business 
through awakening the pride of 
the workers in their product. He 
got his idea one day after asking 
a foreman why a certain unit was 


The Miami Market 
and CONFECTIONS 


Advertising of candies, confections and gum in the 


Miami Trade Territory follows the general up-trend. 


It will be far heavier this year than last—25% heavier, 


at the least. 


As usual, the preferred medium is The Miami Herald 


—as shown by the comparative figures for 1925: 
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better than a competing one. The 
foreman told him why in rather 
picturesque language. 

“What | I want you to do, 
Bill,” said the advertising man- 
ager, “is to write down just what 
you've said to me, leaving out 
only the cuss words. I want to 
publish it in our paper.” 

“T can’t write articles,” Bill of 
course declared. 

“But you can write down what 
you've just said, can’t you?” the 
advertising manager countered, 
and finally won his point. The 
resulting article was just what he 
wanted. Moreover, it started 
something, and he secured simi- 
lar sales articles from other fore- 
men in the plant. 

These articles attracted atten- 
tion both within and without that 
organization, Later the chief en- 
gineer got some of his ideas about 
a leading item down on paper, 
and with slight alteration it made 
copy for what turned out to be a 
surprisingly successful advertise- 
ment. 


The president became _inter- 


ested. “Why not use these men 
to physically sell?” he asked him- 
self. Tests were made. They 
were successful, and so in that 
organization today the purchasing 
agent, the foundry superinten- 
dent, the engineer, the machine 
shop superintendent—all take a 
hand in selling. 

My point is that the advertising 
manager went outside the purely 
intra-departmental aspects of his 
work and building a close con- 
tact with the other departments 
of the business. Today he sits 
in the policy-forming conferences 
of that company. 

CONTACT ESSENTIAL. 

For all that I have been talking 
about makes essential for the ad- 
vertising manager a close and 


continuing contact with ; the 
policy-making heads of a business 
enterprise. 


The advertising manager should 
have something more than a mere 


familiarity with the language of' 


manufacturing, finance, account- 
ing, transportation. Understand- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


AD PAGES WOULD 
COVER A 
STATE! 


Tremendous Amount of 
Paper Used By 
Press! 


“The wood used to make the 
paper which carried newspaper 
advertising in the United States 
last year would make a pile a mile 
square and 10 feet high,” said R. 
S. Kellogg, Secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau, New York, 
speaking at a luncheon of the 
Schenectady Advertising Club 
recently; “and,” continued Mr. 
Kellogg, the pages of newspaper 
advertising printed would more 
than cover the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Even the most enthusi- 
astic advertising agent will con- 
cede that this was some “spread.” 

“It has been aptly said that ‘the 
God of sales is advertising and 
the newspaper is his profit,’ Ad- 
vertising in both newspapers and 
periodicals has attained unprece- 
dented volume in America and 
gone far beyond that in any other 
country in the world. America, 
in fact, uses more papér than all 
the rest of the world combined. 

“The tremendous use of paper 
for every purpose in modern civi- 
lization has been possible only in 
the few decades since paper 
makers learned how to use wood 
for their raw material. Within 
the memory of many people yet 
living paper was scarce and high- 
priced because it was made only 
from rags, and the supply of rags 
was always inadequate. During 
the past forty years, paper made 
from wood has become increas- 
ingly cheap and abundant. Today 
the newspapers, magazines and 
books that we read, the wrapping 
for our packages, the great varie- 
ty of tissues and much of our sta- 
tionery are based upon wood. 
Our whole system of modern edu- 
cation would be impossible with- 
out an abundant supply of cheap 
paper, and it would be equally 
impossible without paper to carry 
on business processes. 

“Paper is a forest product, and 
a future supply of it and of wood 
in many other forms in propor- 
tion to our growing needs de- 
pends- upon the production and 
wise use of the forests of North 
America. This is why the United 
States and Canada, in coopera- 
tion, have proclaimed the period 
of April 18-24 as ‘Forest Week,’ 
in which every effort is being 
made through public meetings, 
press and magazine articles and 
editorials, school programs. radio 
and movies to drive home the im- 
portance of forest protection to 
every man, woman and child in 
North America. The great single 
menace of our forests is fire, and 
three-quarters of the forest fires 
are caused by some form of hu- 
man agency, a large proportion 
by pure carelessness. People who 
frequent the woods and have most 
to gain through their protection 
cause many destructive fires.” 
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REPORTERS LOAF|CARTOONS LIKE 


WHILE TYROS 
WORD HARD. 


Syracuse Students Edit 
Auburn Advertiser 
For a Day. 


Twenty-two students of the Col: 
lege of Journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity went to Auburn, N. Y., on 
May 12 and edited the Auburn Ad- 
vertiser-Journal. This journalistic 
experiment was quite satisfactory to 
those who sponsored it, from the 
point of view of the ease in which 
all members of the new staff 
adapted themselves to the conditions 
of the city and the speed and accur- 
acy in which copy was written by 
the student reporters. 

Two days before the event the 
students, consisting of the managing 
editor, city editor, and a few report- 
ers, all selected according to their 
individual merit, went to Auburn 
to “find stories.” Their job was to 
study the news sources of the city 
before taking over complete man- 
agement of the newspaper. 

May 12 was a holiday for the 
regular staff of the Auburn Ad- 
vertiser-Journal, while the budding 
editors and reporters from the jour- 
nalism school plied their pencils and 
their wits in an effort to put into 
practice the knowledge of the news- 
paper work they had learned in their 
classes. 

They produced and _ handled 
plenty of copy to fill the news col- 
umns and enough left to supply the 
Auburn Advertiser-Journal with 
some good feature stories for other 
days. 

Students of the department of 
journalism of Syracuse University 
have edited a newspaper every sum- 
mer since 1922. This practice has 
become an annual function to which 
everyone in the department looks 
forward, with the hope of winning 
coveted positions on the newspaper, 
even though only for a day. They 
edited the Norwich Sun in 1922, the 
Geneva Times in 1923, the Oswego 
Daily Times in 1924, and the Rome 
Sentinel in 1925. 
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AND 


CHECKERS, SAYS 
MARCUS. 


In Both, One Must Plan 
Two Moves 


Ahead. 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


Edwin Marcus, cartoonist of the 
New York Times, plays the violin, 
checkers and golf—and plays them 
all well except golf. With checkers, 
however, he is completely fascinated 
and there are few who can beat 
him. 


“I like cartooning best of all the 
things I have ever done,” he told 
me, “because, as in checkers, it is 
necessary to plan two moves ahead. 
The work I prepare during the week 
that appears on Sunday in the 
Times, must be applicable to con- 
ditions on Sunday. 

“T have never done a comic strip, 
being rather of a serious turn of 
mind. The man who has helped me 
most in my life is Adolph S. Ochs. 
When Hy Mayer left the Times 


EDWIN MARCUS 


twelve or thirteen years ago Ochs 


gave me my chance instead of 
bringing in an outsider to take 
Mayer’s place. In every way Ochs 
has inspired me and next to my 
own father I have more reverence 
for him than for any other man.” 


Marcus was born on Long Island 
on March 16, 1885. His folks 
wanted to make him a business man 
and were quite shocked when at the 
outset of his career he gave up a 
$5 a week job as an office boy to 
take $1.50 in a lithographing plant, 
from which he was soon fired be- 
cause of a caricature he made of 
the foreman. When his parents 
finally decided that Edwin was 
hopeless as a business man, they 
sent him to an art school, 


He began work on newspapers 
with a Hungarian paper for which 
he drew cartoons. He did not know 
the language and so his road was 
beset with difficulty, and one day 
he brought home a copy and gave it 
to the Hungarian maid at his house 
to read. She pointed out to him 
that the editor was advertising for 
a cartoonist who could understand 


Hungarian, and so Marcus quit— 
just in time. 

At eighteen he joined the New 
York Herald, doing work both as 
reporter and art staff member. 
Once in a while he was given a 
cartoon to do for the Evening Tele- 
gram, which was being run in con- 
junction with the Herald. 


From the Herald he went to the 
New York Times about eighteen 
years ago. While working for the 
Times he has been doing extensive 
outside work, including drawings 
for Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, and Forbes 
Magazine. For the latter he draws 
cartoons regularly. 


For some years he experimented 
with movies in association with 
Hugo Reisenfeld, drawing straight 
movie cartoons and later beginning 
his famous What A Difference A 
Little Hair Will Make! reels. 


He illustrates special stories for 
the Times and also does weekly 
cartoons under the heading, The 
News Reel. In addition he has 
done lots of advertising work, draw- 
ing for instance the Will Rogers 
Bull Durham ads. 


Marcus holds that the cartoonist 
today has not as much liberty as he 
had in the past, which, however, is 
all for the best, as cartoonists were 
often very offensive and unfair. A 
spirit of courtesy and fairness has 
entered the field. 


Memory of historical events, says 
Marcus, is one of the greatest assets 
to a cartoonist. To know how to 
draw is not enough. Ideas pave 
the road to an artist’s success! 


B. E. Bradley, Widely-Known 
Newspaper Man, Dies. 


Benjamin Edgar Bradley, at one 
time one of the best known news- 
paper men in Denver and widely 
known in newspaper circles 
throughout the United States, died 
on May 10 in San Francisco fol- 
lowing two major operations. 


The deceased was born in Odes- 
sa, Mo., in 1868. After graduating 
from the University of Missouri he 
joined the editorial staff of the Mis- 
soula Missoulian. In 1894 he be- 
came a reporter on the Denver Re- 
publican, now merged with the 
Rocky Mountain News. ‘He became 
city editor. Later he joined the San 
Francisco Chronicle. After various 
other newspaper experiences, he was 
appointed in 1901 by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer as business manager of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


In 1918 Mr. Bradley bought an 
interest in the St. Louis Star, which 
he continued to publish until failing 
health of his wife forced him to sell 
and return to Denver for her health. 


In 1923 Mr. Bradley moved to 
Sacramento, where he purchased the 
Union, which he ran until failing 
health forced him to sell in the clos- 
ing days of 1925. 


Mr. Bradley is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, a brother and a 
sister. One of his sons, Robert L. 
Bradley, is following in his foot- 
steps and is at present on the rep- 
ortorial staff of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and the Denver Times. 
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Newspaper Club Has Its “After 


the Battle” Celebration. 


The New York Newspaper Club 
scored another undisputed victory 
last Monday night when it dined 
William P. Beazell, President-elect, 
and Dwight S. Perrin, retiring pres- 
ident, at the clubhouse. 


It was a. 


big get-together affair after the big 
and friendly battle of the ballots on — 


the first Monday of this month. 
Jack Binns, a former President, was 
the toastmaster, and all the officers 


of the club were gathered about | 


him. 

Happy speeches about the club 
and its bright future were made by 
Messrs. Beazell, Fowler, Perley, 
Perrin, McEvoy and Leary. Mr, 
Beazell was especially applauded 
when he said he felt he had been 
elected by both progressives and 


conservatives and that he was Presi- _ 


dent of a club which would go for- 
ward slowly but surely. It was a 
progressive speech. 


The dinner was served in the 
main dining room, extended to the 
lounge for the occasion. Over the 
dais hung a picture of “Charlie” 


Hambridge, the Club’s first presi- | 


dent. 
Among old timers who returned 


for the jollification were James 


Blaine Walker, Eddie Anker, Jack 
Mason, Edward Staats Luther, Bob 
Morris, William W. Willis, 
Guard, Kenneth Lord, Al Pierce, H. 
W. Carlisle, W. L. Curtin, Patrick 
E. McEvoy, Jacob Magidoff, Wells 
Hawks, W. G. Henderson, Ivy Lee, 
and among “others present” were 
the younger regulars, Bean Deacon, 
E. N. Jackson, A. E. Baerman, J. 


D. Gordon, Jack Allen, G. F. Tan- | 
ner, Al. Selig, J. E. Kelly, Michael 
F. Haggerty, Louis Weitzenkorn, — 


H. D. Kingsbury, A. H. Folwell, 
H. L. Malkenson, Perley Boone, 


H. H. Klein, Joe Van Raalte, Jack | 
Francis, “Charlie” Pemburn, Bryce > 


Oliver, and C. L. Lightenhome. 
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ing must be his, of the problems 
of material procurement and the 
handling of labor; of credits and 
collections and terms and dis- 
counts and their effect upon fi- 
nance; of accounting and routine 
and how the overhead is effected 
by small shipments or excess va- 
riety of product. All these activi- 
ties and a multitude more are 
affected by his acts. To the de- 
gree that he intelligently uses ad- 
vertising to make possible lower 
factory costs, less resistance to 
sales activities, fewer losses from 
bad accounts, shorter terms, 
quicker turnover, simplification of 
routine, pride in plant and work- 
manship and service, to that de- 
gree does he approach a fullness 
in the performance of his func- 
tions. 
PROBLEMS RUN IN CYCLES. 

Nor are the concerns of the ad- 
vertising department merely in- 
tra-institutional. The problems of 
business run in recurring cycles 
just as business itself does. And 
just as the activities within a 
business are all interdependent, 
so are businesses dependent each 
on the other, even though one 
may be in Kalamazoo—the other 
in Adelaide. On Wednesday a 
steel manufacturer from Austra- 
lia called to discuss the trend of 
business in this country. Within 
an hour a copper producer from 
Chile was in our offices on the 

same quest. 

These men see the interdepen- 
dence of all business. Their sales, 
policies—their very advertising 
actions—may be affected in Chile 
or Australia by trends they learn 
of in America, 

Nor are all markets equally at- 
tractive at any one time. The 
attitude of labor, the dearth or 
plentitude of capital, the weather, 
over or under production of in- 
dustry or agriculture, the inten- 
sity of current political contro- 
versy, may vary with the geog- 
raphy. All have their day by 
day effect upon the use of adver- 
tising, 

Then there are those larger 
economic movements: the ac- 
cumulation of capital: the ten- 
dency 'to simplification of types and 
varieties of product; the general 
trend toward mass production of 
these simplified lines at lower 
and lower prices: the development 
of specialty production—even the 
custom making—of new types of 
articles or entirely new products 
to satisfy the wants and the 
whims and the fancies of a popu- 

“lation rapidly growing in af- 
fluence. 

I have in mind an instance which 
T hope will illustrate my point rather 
aptly. It has to do with a great 
business which now does a million 
and more in volume for every thou- 
sand dollars available to it when it 
started about a quarter-century ago. 
You see its advertising daily. Most 
of you buy its products, I imagine. 

Last year this business increased 
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its prices. The tonnage went off a 
bit, but the sales, in dollars, in- 
creased materially—the profits, very 
materially. The advertising direc- 
tion of the business, thinking be- 
yond the art and the skill involved 
in preparing the striking advertising 
we see daily, is now saying, in 
effect, to the management of that 
business: “The underlying trend in- 
dicates a day of close margins. 
Two or three in each line will 
emerge with large volumes obtained 
on extremely thin margins. Our 
business should be one of these 
dominating factors in our line. 
Our object should be one of cutting 
the margin and seeking the net 
through more of the narrower mar- 
gin on a larger volume. While this 
is a most fundamental decision to 
make, it is in line with the under- 
lying trend,” 

There is significance in that sug- 


gestion for any business. 

Right at this time the advertising 
manager is in a position of very 
significant potentiality in the wel- 
fare of his country. The Industrial 
Revolution has kept right on revoly- 
ing. The powers of the machine 
have multiplied faster than the peo- 
ples. Yesterday we exchanged a 
long day’s labor for little more than 
food and clothes and shelter. To- 
day machinery works for us and a 
day’s attendance on it brings all 
the necessities and those particular 
luxuries that each of us happens to 
be most keen to possess and to en- 
joy. 

Paradoxically the more we want 
the more it seems we may have, 
We can have our cake and eat it 
too. The first Ford flying flivver 
might cost $2,000,000—the two mil- 
lionth you may possibly buy for 
$200. 
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SILVER CUP FOR 
BEST SUCCESS 
STORY. 


A. L. Shuman Offers 
Prize Through the 
A. of N.A.E. 


A handsome sterling silver cup 
is being offered by A. L. Shu- 
man, vice-president and adver- 
tising director of the Ft. Worth 
Star-Telegram, for the best story 
of a newspaper advertising suc- 
cess presented by a newspaper 
man at the convention of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Adver- 


tising Executives, announces 
Frank T. Carroll, advertising 
manager of the Indianapolis 


News, who is president of the 
AMON A, Es, 

The trophy will be awarded 
during the latter part of the con- 
vention, which will be held June 
20-24, to the individual employee 
of a newspaper who presents the 
success story. The award will be 
for permanent possession and it 
will be made on the basis of the 
most remarkable success from 
either an individual advertisement 
or from a series. Other factors 
being equal, preference will be 
given to stories outlining remark- 
able results from a series of ad- 
vertisements. One individual may 
enter more than one example or 
each of several representatives of 
one newspaper may compete in- 
dependently by presenting differ- 
ent stories. 

Mr. Shuman’s purpose in of- 
fering the cup is to bring to light 
some of the many thousands of 
current examples of the profitable 
use of newspaper advertising. 
The stories will be valuable to 
advertisers and newspaper men 
alike as they will be graded by 
the judges upon the basis of the 
degree to which they specify the 
exact factors involved in the ad- 
vertising. Stories will cover fea- 
tures such as the purpose of the 
particular advertisement or Catm- 
paign, the characteristics of the 
advertising, the amount of money 
‘nvested and the definite results 
secured, 

The awarding of the Shuman 
cup and the verbal presentations 
of the most valuable success stor- 
ies will be new features at the 
1926 convention but an extraordi- 
narily valuable program of pre- 
pared addresses’ and open discus- 
sions has been arranged also. The 
complete program cannot be an- 
nounced at this. time but Mr. 
Carroll states that a most attrac- 
tive program of a practical nature 
is already assured definitely. 


To Sail for Europe. 


M. M. Murdock, publisher of the 
Wichita, Kan., Eagle, will sail May 
29 for a European tour accompanied 
by his son Marsh, who graduates 
early in May from the school of 
journalism of Columbia University. 
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NEW STRUCTURE 
FOR CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE. 


Paper Has Outgrown 
Its Present 
Quarters. 


Again the Chicago Tribune thas 
outgrown its workshop, and a 
new structure will be added to the 
present fine building. 

Less than a year ago the Trib- 
une moved into its home, the 
Tribune Tower, and the spacious 
newspapers plant then set up in 
conjunction with the plant occu- 
pied five years earlier was thought 
adequate to meet the pace of at 
least a few future years. 

Today that equipment is bur- 
dened to send forth its product, 
and the Tribune must build new 
workrooms. -Laborers are tear- 
ing down the old garage building 
just north cf the tower, and in its 
place will rise a structure which 
will greatly expand the present 
capacity and output. The size of 
the ground occupied by the old 
garage and shop is 100 by 300 feet 
and between that and the tower is 
an old alley, twenty by 300 feet, 
purchased by the Tribune from 
the city. 

The building to be immediately 
constructed, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, will consis: of 
three basements and a pressroom 
floor, the temporary roof to be 
level with the upper driveway of 
Michigan Avenue. It will be 118 
feet wide on Michigan Avenue: by 
132 feet deep on Illinois Street. 


Durham, N. C., Sun Is in Its New 
Home. 


The Durham Sun, one of W. J. 
McMurray’s North Carolina publi- 
cations, moved into its new building 
May lst. The Durham Sun is an 
evening paper published every after- 
noon and Sunday morning. J. A. 
Grant is general manager and J. R. 
Barry editor. 

The new building is of two 
stories and basement. It is con- 
structed of Indiana limestone and 
so designed as to give a maximum 
of light and air to all departments. 
The building is located in the heart 
of the city of Durham, which is the 
center of the North Carolina tobac- 
co industry as well as the site of 
Duke University. 

The business office, editorial de- 
partment and composing room occu- 
py the entire ground floor of the 
new building. Seven new linotype 
machines are a part of the com- 
posing room equipment. Full leased 
wire service of the International 
News Service brings a complete 
news report to the Durham Sun 
each day. 

The basement of the building is 
given over to the stereotype de- 
partment and pressroom. Dry ma- 
trices are used in stereotyping and 
the press is a Duplex Tubular. 

Skylights supply natural light to 
all departments. The second floor 
of the building is given over to 
offices. 


New Home of the Durham Sun. 


SEASONAL VALUE NEED 


OF PROMOTION 


Promotion Man Must Remember That Readers 
Will Not Engage in Contests Which Keep Them 


Indoors in Summer or Outdoors in Winter. 


By JosepH A. Humpureys, Jr., 
News Promotion Man, the Lowusville Courier-Journal. 
(Sixteenth of a Series of Articles on News Promotion.) 


Seasonal value of a news promotion stunt is a matter of high impor- 


tance in measuring the degree of success to be attained. 


Seasonal value is to the promotion stunt what timeliness is to the news 


story, and, for trained newspapermen, should be a matter that is easily 


gauged. 


But it is not always so gauged. Right now I am interested in watch- 


ing the result of a contest resembling the old book-lovers competition. It 


was announced by a metropolitan 
paper about two weeks ago in a 
city already knee-deep in spring 
and all sprintime pursuits. How 
the book-lovers contest is to fare 
with competition from baseball, 
automobiling and other outdoor 
activities coming along with hot 
evenings I can’t imagine. 


And, to take still further from 
its chances, lies the fact that the 
opposition papers in that particu- 
lar city used the same contest 
for the two previous years with 
larger prizes than now are of- 
fered, and with a sharp decrease 
noted the second season. 


Seasonal value will make up for 
many things in a contest. It will, 
for instance, multiply many times 
the interest, thus increasing re- 
sponse, and will, consequently ef- 
fect a saving in the prize list. 
Also it will minimize the amount 
of space that must be given it, as 
well as the amount of time, since 
it will need little “forcing.” 


Readers will not “fall for” con- 
tests that keep them indoors in 
the summer, nor will they thrive 
on outdoor stunts in winter. That 


should not be difficult to figure. 
CAPITALIZING THE SEASON. 

Capitalizing the season and the 
normal seasonal activities is easy 
and profitable for the news pro- 
motion man. I am just now en- 
gaged in holding two contests 
that. are bringing enormous re- 
sponse, mainly because they are 
timely. 

Housewives engaged in spring 
cleaning are urged to list the use- 
less, worthless articles that have 
accumulated about the house and 


mail in lists. Many such lists 
contain items such as_ stogies, 
brooms, umbrellas, jack-knives, 


from five to fifty years old, that 
simply are given room because 
no one has thought to throw them 
away. No prizes are offered, yet 
hundreds of letters come in each 
day, as readers vie in attempts to 
produce the oldest articles. 

The Kentucky Derby, now only 
a few weeks distant, provides us 
with ready-made interest among 
thousands of persons—interest 
that hundreds of dollars worth of 
promotion space could not kindle. 
So a contest in which readers are 

(Continued on Sixteenth Page) 


TWO NEWSPAPERS 
MODELS FOR 
PUBLISHERS. 


A Century Old, but Pro- 
gressive, Clean and 
Honest. 


By BEAMER MAYNARD. 
In attempting to construct 
imagination the ideal small town 
daily, I made an investigation “—_ 
analysis of fifty-six newspapers in 


towns and cities of under 25,000, — 


: 
; 
- 


believing this population to repres 


sent what the editors had in mind — 


when they made their request. ‘. 


After a careful study of these 


papers I realized that the opinion — 
I would venture would only be one 
conception among thousands j 
minds, but after having taken the 


of 


| 


best features from each of these, 


I was able to leave the field of 
theory for the field of fact, and 
found in actual demonstration what 
I believe to be an almost perfect 
daily, F 
community honestly and intelligent- 


serving faithfully its own 


ly in the best tradition of the news- 


paper. 4 
In the City of Washington, in 
Pennsylvania, thirty miles south- 


west of Pittsburgh, in a typically — 


American community, embracing 
more than a little successful manu- 
facturing and banking, a city of 
happy home life, and the seat of 
the very old college of Washington 
& Jefferson, there is a newspaper, 
or rather two newspapers, published 
by a group of local men, themselves 
grown to maturity with the paper, 
emphasizing all of the best in jour- 
nalistic enterprise. 

These papers are “The Washing- 
ton Reporter” and “The Washing- 
ton Observer,” really a localized 
evening edition and an entirely new 
make-up for country circulation in 
a morning edition, without the use 
of pre-date. 
these papers have been a perfect 
mirror of their section, capable | 
monitors of its moral code, brilliant 
informants of world happenings, 
and have kept pace step by step . 
with the improvements made in — 
newspaper work, Unusual in a 
community with one political faith © 
preponderant, it has for the most 
part kept its pages, during cam- | 
paigns, open to the arguments of the © 
minority party. 

CLEAN AND HONEST. 

Their publisher, John L. Stewart 
has spent his young manhood and 
more mature years in definite, ac- | 
tive contact with the college, the 
community and the newspapers. 
Surrounding him in each depart- | 
ment are men who have been his | 
associates for three generations. He 
has a keen mind, a clean brain, and 
an honest purpose. The beauty of | 
the physical property within which — 
these papers are housed means | 
nothing to me compared with the | 
beauty of their intent. 

Realizing the characteristic indif- | 

(Continued on Twenty-first Page) 
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Through a century — 


May 22,1926 __ 


AMUNDSEN YARN 
GETS ALL NOME 
EXCITED! 


Story by Col. Nobile 
Given to A.P. by 
Mussolini. 


When Amundsen reached Nome 
after his flight over the North Pole 
he learned that Col. Umberto No- 
bile, inventor and constructor of the 
'Norge, had written a story of the 
‘trip and sent it to Mussolini. The 
‘Italian Premier naturally gave it to 
‘the Associated Press, which sent it 
out to its newspapers, by which 
channel it reached the Nome Nug- 

ee. 
: Amundsen became somewhat ex- 

cited because he did not know ex- 
actly what Col. Nobile had written, 
so he called upon George S. May- 
nard, publisher of the Nugget, and 
-asked to be shown proofs of the 
‘story before it was used. Permis- 
_siom was refused. ‘ 
“There might be something in 
there I would want to deny,” he ex- 
claimed as he pleaded vainly with 
the Nome Nugget to let him read 
-Nobile’s narrative before publica- 
tion. Colonel Nobile radioed his 
narrative to Premier Mussolini of 
Italy. Mussolini received the nar- 
rative in Rome and the Associated 
Press telegraphed, cabled and ra- 
dioed it to the Nugget. 

The Nugget, a four-page, closely- 
printed paper, which, next to the 
News Miner at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
is the furthest north member of the 
Associated Press, did a record- 
breaking business that afternoon. 

Nearly everybody in Nome, see- 
ing Amundsen around the Nugget 
office and noticing signs of his dis- 
pleasure as he left, hurried to the 
place at publication time. As fast 
as the press could turn off the pa- 
pers they were snatched by pur- 

~chasers. 

“T am afraid the crowd was dis- 
appointed,” remarked George vk 

Maynard, publisher of the Nugget 
and four times Mayor of Nome. 
“T do not believe there was anything 
sensational in the Nobile article, 
though it was certainly a good, in- 
teresting account of the Norge’s 
wonderful exploit.” 


_ John Joy Edson Feted On His 


Eightieth Birthday. 
A luncheon was tendered in the 
Willard Hotel today, in honor of 
his eightieth birthday, to John Joy 


| Edson, nationally prominent banker, 


by the Directors of the National 
Press Building Corporation, a 
holding company for the National 
Press Club, which is erecting a 
thirteen story home and office build- 
ing in Washington. Mr. Edson is 
Treasurer of the corporation. 
Henry L. Sweinhart, former 
President of the National Press 
Club; Ulric Bell, present President 


| of the Club; James William Bryan, 


Washington publisher and Alfred 
H. Kirchhofer, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Buffalo Evening 


_ News, delivered appropriate ad- 


dresses in commemoration of the 
event celebrated. 


THe Fourta ESTATE 


the aristocrat of paving 


Los Angeles Tunes in on 
the Voice of Destiny 


From one end of the state to the 
other, Destiny is broadcasting a warn- 
ing to the thriving, fast-growing cities 
of California. 

It is telling these cities that new and 
greater floods of traffic are on the way, 
and that to withstand this traffic, 
sturdy streets must be built—and 
built now. 


Among alert communities giving 
ear to this warning is Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles already has more con- 


‘crete streets than any other city in the 


country, and is extending its mileage 
of this permanent type every year. 


One of the most important for 1926 
construction is Pico Boulevard. 


When completed this will be one 


of the best paved streets on the Pacific 
Coast. 1. 


It has been designed for modern 
trafic in accordance with advanced 
practice of highway building. Width 
will be from 34 to 68 feet, and its seven 
mile stretch is to be paved entirely 
with portland cement concrete. 


Other California towns and cities 
can make large savings on paving con- 
struction and repair during the years 
ahead by following the example of Los 
Angeles. 


Property owners and local author- 
ities can get the detailed story of 
Los Angeles’ plan of modern pav- 
ing by writing this office. Also ask 
for your copy of our free booklet on 
“Concrete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


Portland cement concrete is 
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Gain in News Print Production in 
Early Months of 1926. 


Newsprint production in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada during the 
first three months of 1926 was 15 
per cent. more than in the first three 
months of 1925 and 20 per cent. 
more than for the same period in 
1924, says R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the Newsprint Service Bureau. 
He adds: 

“Imports of newsprint into the 
United States for first two months 
of 1926 were 16 per cent. more than 
for first two months of 1925 and 
23 per cent. more than in the same 


| period of 1924. 


“Exports of newsprint from the 
United States amounted to 3,904 
tons for the first two months of 
1926, 3,447 tons for first two months 
of 1925, and 3,089 tons for the same 
period of 1924. 


“Exports of newsprint from Can- 
ada for first two months of 1926 
were 22 per cent. more than the 
first two months of 1925 and 32 per 
cent. more than same period in 1924. 


“Mill stocks of newsprint at 
United States and Canadian points 
amounted to 2.9 days’ average pro- 
duction on March 31, 1926; 5.5 days’ 
on March 31, 1925, and 5.3 days’ 
on March 31, 1924. 


“Publishers’ stocks on hand and in 
transit amounted to thirty-one days’ 
supply on Feb. 28, 1926; forty-one 
days’ on Feb. 28, 1925, and forty: 
eight days’ on Feb. 28, 1924. 

“Newspaper advertising in twen- 
ty-nine leading cities for first three 
months of 1926 was 7 per cent. more 
than for first three months of 1925, 
7 per cent. more than for same 
period of 1924, and 10 per cent. 
more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1920. 


“Periodical advertising in nation- 


-al publications for first four months 


of 1926 was 9 per cent. more than 
for first four months of 1925, 10 


| per cent. more than for these four 
| months in 1924, but 9 per cent. less 


than in same period of 1920.” 


| Editor Turns to Verse to Console 


Himself! 


An editor has been inspired, after 
looking over his list of delinquent 
subscribers, to compose the follow- 
ing: 

“How dear to our heart is the old 
silver dollar, when some kind sub- 
scriber presents it view; the Liberty 
head without necktie or collar, and 
all the strange things which to us 
seem so new; the wide-spreading 
eagle, the arrows below it, the stars 
and the words with the strange 
things they tell; the coin of our 
fathers we're glad that we know it, 
for some time or other ‘twill come 
in right well, the spread-eagled dol- 
lar, the star-spangled dollar, the old 
silver dollar, the old silver dollar 
we all love so well.”—Borrowed. 


Joins Editor and Publisher. 
F. W. Bope, formerly manager 


_of sales promotion and advertising 


for the American Incubator Manu- 
facturing Company, New  Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has joined Editor and 
Publisher, New York, as promotion 
manager, 


We 


DELEGATES FROM 
MANY LANDS. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Company, Cleveland; Dr. Julius 
Klein, director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Sir Hen- 
ry Worth Thornton, president and 
chairman of the Board, Canadian 
National Railways; Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
president, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; C. 
Harold Vernon, managing director, 
C. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., London; 
Lt. Col. Edward F. Lawson, presi- 
dent, Advertising Association of 
Great Britain, London; Judge C. E. 
Lobdell, fiscal agent, Federal Land 
Banks, Washington; and C. K. 
Woodbridge, president, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

A feature of the convention will be 
an International Trade Conference 
presided over by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and addresses by leaders 
of the overseas delegations. Dis- 
cussion will be centered around the 
subject, “Strengthening Internation- 
al Relations Through Advertising.” 
In connection with this meeting will 
also be conducted a Trade Advisers’ 
Service with a staff of thirty or 
more foreign trade and advertising 
experts from prominent business 
firms and the United States Gov- 
ernment, available for personal 
consultation by delegates. 

MANY CONVENTIONS IN ONE. 

Twenty-three advertising associa- 
tions, members of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission, embracing 
practically every phase of advertis- 
ing, will hold meetings at the con- 
vention. Experts in the many forms 
of advertising will address the ses- 
sions. 

One of the most magnificent ad- 
vertising exhibits ever displayed at 
an advertising convention will be 
held in Houston Hall, the large stu- 
dent building of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The exhibit is under 
the chairmanship of Charles’ R. 
Frederickson, Coshocton, Ohio, Dis- 
plays of the latest developments ‘in 
practically every field of advertising 
will be included as well.as. exhibits 
from the United States Department 
of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The convention will open official- 
ly on Sunday, June 20, with an in- 
spirational meeting at the new au- 
ditorium of the Sesqui Centennial 
Exposition, with Rowe Stewart, 
business manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record and general chairman 
of the convention, as presiding 
officer. Governor Pinchot and 
Former-Governor Stuart of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia will deliver addresses 
of welcome, with*responses by C. 
K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

DR. CADMAN TO SOUND KEYNOTE 

The keynote address of this ses- 
sion will be delivered by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, pastor of Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
and president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
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ica. Dr. Cadman’s subject will be 
“Imagination and Advertising.” 

The feature of this meeting will 
be a chorus of 1,000 trained voices, 
with Madame Louise Homer as 
soloist. 

The general business sessions of 
the convention will be opened at 
9:30 on Monday morning at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music 
with addresses by C. K. Wood- 
bridge and Howard Story, presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, hosts of the Conven- 
tion. 

Lou E. Holland, Kansas City, 
Former-President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will be chairman of this 
session. 

An extensive entertainment pro- 
gram has been arranged by Phil- 
adelphia advertisers for the dele- 
gates including an immense adver- 
tising pageant, a musical festival, 
“The EpicuonmAmerica, — and) a 
number of receptions and tours at 
estates and places of interest 
around Philadelphia. 

Resuming a custom discontinued 
several years ago, a feature of the 
convention will be a great pageant 
through the streets of Philadelphia 
on the evening of June 21. Ad- 
vertisers and advertising through 
more than a century and a half 
will be represented in this spec- 
tacle, from the old bell ringers who 
cried their messages from the street 
corners to the airman of today who 
blazons his message in fiery letters 
across the sky. Arrangements for 
the pageant are in the hands of the 
Poor Richard Club. It is expe:ted 
that more than 1,000 perforriers 
will be in the parade, exemplifying 
every phase of the subject. 

One of the divisions will con- 
sist of more than 100 internatiunal- 
ly known trade marks and adver- 
tising figures. Aunt Jemima and 
the Cream of Wheat Chef will 
walk side by side; the Bon Ami 
Chicken will be close enough to the 
Gold Dust Twins to excite their 
racial proclivities, and many other 
figures familiar to newspaper and 
magazine readers will be grouped 
as showman fancy may suggest. 

Lest some thing very modern 


should be left out, one hundred of 
the famous Atlantic City Bathing 
Beauties will be there, drawing 
Father Neptune along in a life boat. 

The Poor Richard Club, which 
is host this year of the convention, 
will present in_ graphic form 
through its parading members its 
idea of what an advertising club 
should be and what it should do 
for its community. 

To honor the delegates from oth- 
er countries each group will be rep- 
resented by figures standing for 
their home places. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Philadelphia Convention Com- 
mittee for a special catering serv- 
ice for luncheons in Weightman 
Hall, one of the University of 
Pennsylvania buildings, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Provision will be 
made to take care of 4,000 persons 
or more daily, at reasonable prices. 

Departmental programs so far as 
issued by the A.A.C.W. are as fol- 
lows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
BENNETT HALL 
Tuesday Morning, 9 o’clock 
PRESIDING: H. E. Lesan, President, H. 
E. Lesan Advertising Agency, New York, 
Chairman, Program Committee. “Scope 
of the Advertising Agency,’ Roy S. Dur- 
stine, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York. “Developing New Accounts,” 
R. S. Simpers, McLain-Simpers Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia. “New Lineage Indi- 
rectly Created,’ not yet announced. 
“Getting the Facts Through a Survey,” 
Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thompson 

Co., New York. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 

PRESIDING: H. E. Lesan. “Using Facts 
to Build the Advertising Campaign,” Mil- 
ton Towne, Joseph Richards Company, 
New York. “The Copy,’ Robt. Tinsman, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. “The Art,’ W. H. Beatty, Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc., New York. 

Wednesday Morning, 9 o’clock 

PRESIDING: H. E. Lesan. “Collateral 
Service of the Advertising Agency.’ “The 
Business (internal) End of an Advertis- 
ing Agency,’ Harrison Atwood, The H. 
K. . McCann’ ~Company,. New York. 
“Where Is the. Advertising Agency Going 
in the Future,’ not yet announced. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ADVERTISING 
AND MARKETING 
LAW SCHOOL—ROOM ONE 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
PRESIDING: Prof. Edward J. Kilduff, 
Chairman, Department of Business Eng- 
lish, New York University, New York; 
President, National Association of Teach- 


Don Marquis Calls Solomon the 
First Columnist. 


The “column” of the metropoli- 
tan newspapers of today is as fully 
a feature as was the brilliant edi- 
torial of the newspaper of the time 
of Isaac Bromley, according to Don 
Marquis, speaker of the Bromley 
lecture course which opened at Yale 
Monday. He was greeted by an 
audience in Sprague Memorial Hall 
and was introduced by Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, who praised 
Marquis’s former column in the 
New York Herald Tribune, and pre- 
dicted success for him in his ven- 
ture as playwright. 

Mr. Marquis referred to King 
Solomon as the original columnist 
and to his column of Boaz as the 
first publicity column of history. 
Solomon’s bits of wisdom, warning 
the unwary against pitfalls of im- 
morality, and extolling the wisdom 
of moral living were compared by 
Marquis with the poems of the 
modern newspaper column. 


Italian-American Weekly Paper 
Purchases New Home. 


Representatives of Italian organ- 
izations and editors and friends of 
the new weekly newspaper, United 
America, said to be the first paper 
devoted to Italian interests to be 
published exclusively in the English 
language, took part in a public cele- 
bration last Saturday afternoon to 
mark the purchase by its owners of 
the building at 241 Lafayette Street, 
New York, and the installation of a 
new printing plant. About 500 per- 
sons, headed by the Boys’ Band of 
Public School 79, Whitestone, L. L., 
paraded to Tammany Hall where 
others were gathered to hear 
speeches. 


Amos Bertachini, founder of the 
paper, said among its chief purposes 
were the support of American jdeals 
and the promotion of a broader un- 
derstanding between the Italian part 
of the population and their fellow 
citizens. 


ers of Advertising and Marketing. “Sup- 
plementary Assignments for the Study of | 
Advertising,” Neil H. Borden, Assistant 
Dean, Harvard University, Boston. “Sup- 
plementary Assignments for the Study of — 
Marketing,” Prof. Nathaniel W. Barnes, — 
University of Chicago, Chicago. | 
Tuesday Evening, 6:30 o’clock k 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL , 
PRESIDING: Prof. Edward J. Kilduff, 
New York. “What the University can 
do to prepare men and women for work 
in advertising agencies,” Wilfred W. Fry, — 
President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia. “What the University can do to 
prepare men and women for the business | 
side of periodical publishing,” William 
Boyd, Advertising Director, The Curtis | 


Publishing Company, Philadelphia. a 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
_ ASSOCIATION | 
ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 313 a 
Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock 
PRESIDING: George C. Hirst, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, The Osborne Com- — 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. “The Human 
Appeal in Advertising.’ I. The Story: | 
(a) “Advertising Specialties Create Good 
Will,’? Samuel C. Dobbs, former Presi- 
dent, The Coca Cola Company; former 
President, Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Atlanta. (b) “Advertisements That Beau- 
tify Home and Office,” E. N. Ferdon, 
President, The Blanchard Company, 
Aurora, Illinois; President, Advertising 
Specialty Association. (c) “Little Gifts 
That Remind You of the Giver,” Thomas 
H. Sewell, Advertising Manager, Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Toledo. 
(d) “Business Secrets,’ G. M. Gottfried, — 
Manager Sales Promotion, Bakeries Sery- 
ice Corporation. II. The Illustrations: 
“Pictures Speak Louder Than Words,” 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 
PRESIDING: H. Ennis Jones, Franklin — 
Trust Company, Philadelphia; Chairman, 
Program Committee. “Address of Wel- 
come,’ E. T. Stotesbury, Drexel and Co., 
Philadelphia. “Response,” Carroll Ra- 
gen, United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co., New York; President, Financial Ad- — 
vertisers’ Association. “Are Banks Ad- — 
vertising Their Community or Should 
They?” T. H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., Toledo, O. “Living Up to 
Your Bank’s Advertising,” O. Howard 
Wolfe, Philadelphia Girard . National | 
Bank. “Advertising: The Biggest Finan- 
cial Issue in the World’s History,” W. B. 
Robertson, Advertisement Mgr., Amal- 
gamated Press, Ltd., London, England. 
“Selling Trust Service,” Francis H. Sis- 
son, Guaranty Trust Company, New York. | 
“Life Insurance Trusts,’ Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Company, Detroit, | 
Michigan, 2nd Vice President, Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. Announcement 
by President Carroll Ragan. “Savings 
Department,” C. H. Handerson, Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O. “Trust 
Department,” Paul Hardesty, Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. “Commercial 
Department,’ Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. “Investment De- 
partment,’ Edmond fBoushelle, <A. B. 
Leach & Company, New York. Adjourn- | 
ment. Historical Tour of Philadelphia | 
and Valley Forge, leaving from Head- | 
quarters Hotel. — 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION | 
BENNETT HALL, ROOM 201 | 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock } 
PRESIDING: Horace C. Klein, President, 


Se 


Agricultural Publishers Association; The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. Business Ses- 
sion. ) 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock BS | 
PRESIDING: Horace C. Klein. “Aduver- 
tising to Farmers,’ James O’Shaughnessy, 
Executive Secretary, American Associa- — 
tion of Advertising Agencies; New York. | 
Business Session. : 


1) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING | 
ASSOCIATION = | 
AUDITORIUM—HARRISON LABORATORY 
Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock . | 
PRESIDING: William H. Hodge, Byllesby | 
Engineering & Management Corporation, — 
Chicago, Illinois; President, Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association. Announce — 
ments by Convention Arrangements Com- | 
mittee—J. S._S. Richardson, Director, i 
Pennsylvania Public Service Information | 
Committee, Widener Building, Philadel- — 
phia. Secretary’s Report, Dempster w 
Murphy, Secretary, Public Utilities Ad | 
vertising Association, Chicago.. Treas: | 
urer’s Report, C. W. Person, American 
Gas Association, New York. Geographic 
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“What about 
Sally ?” 


A brilliantly written fea- 
ture based on a _ para- 
mount problem of our 
times—A flapper’s letters 
to her chum and extracts 
from her mother’s diary 
—Intensely interesting to 
all readers every day. 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


“Tell It To 


Elsie”! 
The best “‘us folks” 


feature appearing 
in print 


6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241 W. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY 


George Hearst Is President of 
New York American. 


George Hearst, son of William 
Randolph Hearst, and president of 
the Examiner Printing Co.,. pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, has been made president of 
the New York American in addition. 

He succeeds Joseph A. Moore, 
who has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Butterick Co., New 
York. 

David E. Town has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the American, 
a position which also was held by 
Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Town has been with the 
Hearst forces for about a year and 
a half. 


* America’s Larbost Circulation 
ulding ‘Qanizati ee 
° BESISC om 
LISS 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


The Syndicate Man 


YHE CONTACT PoINT OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FORCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELp. 


Jinglets, drawn by Al Posen, who 
created Them Days Have Gone For- 
ever, is a new comic strip offered 
by the Chicago Tribune Newspa- 
pers Syndicate. 


Hairbreadth Harry, the Ledger 
Syndicate’s comic drawn by Kahles, 
will soon appear in the movies in 
the shape of twelve two-reel bur- 
lesque melodramatic comedies to be 
released during the next twelve 
months. 


A one-time article by the ex- 
Kaiser of Germany, on his views 
of religion is offered by the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate. 


Business Philosophy, written by 
William Feather, president of the 
William Feather Company, and at 
one time a member of the staff of 
the Cleveland Press, is now being 
offered nationally by the Ledger 
Syndicate. It has long been a fea- 
ture of the business section of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


William Ullman, head of the UIl- 
man Feature Service, Washington, 
D. C., accompanied the Latin- 
American journalists on their re- 
cent tour of inspection of American 
automotive plants, handling person- 
ally, for his organization, news and 
features of the trip. Mr. Ullman 
also had a special assignment from 
the Washington Star. 

He is recognized as the foremost 
writer on automobile topics im 
America today, and the Ullman 
Feature Service is among the largest 
and best known’ automotive syndi- 
cates in the world. Mr. Ullman’s 
wire stories on the Latin-American 
tour were the subject of broad and 
favorable comment, and in Wash- 
ington received official attention. 

Upon his return to the Capital, 
this writer declared that in his 
opinion the most important of eco- 
nomic results would accrue from 
the journalists‘ trip, that it would 
cement business as well as political 
ties and that the southern newspa- 
per men, once back at their native 
typewriters, would become vigorous 
evangelists in behalf of the Amer- 
ican industrial system and Amer- 
ican good roads. 


Herbert S. Hollander, formerly 
financial editor of the Washington 
Herald, is the latest well-known 
Washington newspaper man to join 
the staff of the Ullman Feature Ser- 
vice. He will have charce of a 
new feature dealing with the trend 
of business as seen from the Na- 
tional Capital. ’ 

During his three years in charge 
of the Herald’s financial department, 
Mr. Hollander was in close touch 
with the international as well as 
national aspects of the economic 
situation and as a contributor to 
magazines dealing with these sub- 
jects. 

The new feature will deal with 
business and industrial subjects and 


will be one of four offered in com- 
bination during the summer months. 
The others will be The Sunday 
Motorist, an automotive feature; 
The Dial’s Diary, a radio feature, 
and a sheet of shorts for boxes and 
feature heads. 


With The Good Bad Girl already 
attracting marked attention through 
serial release in the New York 
Evening Journal and other newspa- 
pers in various parts of America, 
Winifred Van Duzer, its author, 
has completed another big serial for 
national release. Her latest novel 
is entitled The Thrill Hunters. It 
is in the main the story of a woman 
of 40 who tries to live the Jazz Age 
pace of a flapper of 17. Both The 
Good Bad Girl and The Thrill 
Hunters are being syndicated by 
King Features Syndicate of New 
York. 


Sir Philip Gibbs is covering the 
British Strike for American news- 
papers for the United Features 
Syndicate. 


Thrift Thought For Today, by 
Miss Minerva Hunter, is a new fea- 
ture added to the Electricaster Ser- 
vice of Omaha, Neb. 


The Sinister Man and The Black 
Joker, the former by Edgar Wal- 
lace and the latter by Isabel Os- 
trander, are being distributed by the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate of 
New York. 
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COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


63 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK CITY 


FEATURES 


SINCE 


1899 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


Baltimore, Md. 


J. E. Hardenburgh Retires from 
City News Association. 


J. E. Hardenburgh, for thirty 
years associated with the City News 
Association of New York, tendered 
his resignation to the association 
at its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Hardenburgh was mana- 
ger and secretary. 

William G. Henderson, treasurer, 
is now treasurer and acting mana- 
ger. Howard E. Sands is the new 
secretary. 


A 
Major 
Newspaper 


Circulation 
Stunt ! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted 


the universal 


attention 


Major’s | did. 


R. E. STUNT, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four 
weeks on a proposition that will interest your managing 
editor and circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms. 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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New York, May 22, 1926 


THE FourtH Estate has moved its executive 
offices, including its editorial department, to its 
permanent home at 25 West 43rd Street. 


Welcome the Restoration of 


Pageant to A.A.C.W. Meeting. 


All the world loves a parade. Old men and 
young men, women who would be called old 
save for masculine gallantry which refuses 
to admit that years have power to extinguish 
attractiveness, their sons and daughters and, 
perchance, their grandchildren, look with ad- 
miring eyes and faces beaming as a parade 
passes by, the marchers stepping to the music 
of band or beat of drum. 

But the pageant! Ah, the pageant is almost 
the apotheoses of the parade. Picturing 
things familiar, or things never seen but often 
dreamed of, it presents a spectacle which 
amuses, delights, oft bewilders and sometimes 
instructs the beholder. It brings joy into an 
occasion which might without it be dry ang 
uninteresting, adding glamor and delight, re- 
lieving tediousness and stimulating interest. 

So the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
. World, returning to its old custom and adopt- 
ing a showman’s method of creating interest, 
is to have a pageant next month during its 
Philadelphia Convention. Appropriately, the 
theme of the pageant, as of the convention 
itself, will be advertising, and it will be his- 
torical in its presentation. Again through the 
old streets of the Quaker City will walk the 
ancient Town Crier, ringing his bell and 
sounding his “Hear Ye!” as in days of yore, 
while behind him will march exemplifications 
of his successors in the various forms through 


which advertising has passed, to reach the 
present height of human achievement which 
writes upon the sky announcements streaming 
in fiery letters from speeding airplanes. 

This is the doing of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia’s wide-awake, progressive adver- 
tising organization. Nobody yet has callec 
that body slow, but if one judges by the 
promise of its purpose in this respect, here- 
after it may be called fast. One cannot help 
wonder what the gray-clad women and broad- 
brim-hatted men, who in years afore gave 
Philadelphia its pseudonym of the Quaker 
City, would say could they see in public 
parade five score bathing beauties clad in 
the garb of Atlantic City’s showy beach. Yet 
that is one of the features promised. 

Most delegates will welcome the return of 
the A.A.C.W, Pageant. Overdone, perhaps, 
in a few conventions of other days, it still 
was always an attraction and its discontinu- 
ance only a few years ago took away from 
some delegates a chief joy of attendance. 
Folks tire of the steady grind of meeting 
after meeting through four or five long days, 
and usually the pleasure of studies and some- 
times formal entertainment for non-session 
hours provided by the Entertainment Com- 
mittees needs “jazzing up.’ 

So we are glad to note the restoration of 
an old custom. There is much serious busi- 
ness to be done at the general sessions and 
the many departmental meetings, and great 
good to be. derived from instruction which 
addresses and discussions will impart. The 
joyous lightness of the pageant will not less- 
en either, but rather will be an episode which 
may well emphasize the occasion and help 
to establish memory of more substantial, 
more useful but not more pleasant thoughts 
and experiences. 


Publishers’ Reticence Makes 


Issue Behind the Arctic Ice. 

The Black Shirt, the Associated Press, a four 
page daily, and a world figure staged a drama 
behind the ice of the Behring Sea, which as all 
good drama should, carried the strains of com- 
edy and pathos. 

When Roald Amundsen and his crew arrived 
at Nome, Col. Nobile laid down his story of the 
flight of the Norge, to Mussolini. Italy’s Prem- 
ier in turn put it against the Associated Press 
which made general distribution, and_ tele- 
graphed, cabled and radioed it to the little 
Nome Nugget, which lay locked away from mail 
and transportation behind the winter’s accumu- 
lation of ice stored against its shores. So much 
for the prologue. 

Only a few hours before, this little village, 
which since last October had received no mail 
except that dragged across thousands of miles 
of waste by dog teams, no world contacts except 
that furnished by the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army, with a good third of its population 
wintering in the United States, fresh from the 
experiences of its newest gold rush to the coast 
led by the great Sepalla and his twenty dogs, 
hungry for the arrival of its friends, Amundsen 
and Ellsworth, tormented by small town hunger 
for gossip and conversation, knew in advance of 
the Nugget’s leaving its press that a story was 
breaking. 

When mail comes into Nome in the spring it 
comes by tons. The Alaskan steamship Victoria 
timidly pushes its nose around through the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and over its sides goes truck load 
after truck load of food, supplies, mail and men. 
Then Nome begins to be normal again, and is 
an American village until nature locks her in 
for another winter; but now is the peak of the 
winter’s discontent. So when Roald Amundsen 
clattered down the board walks to the office of 
the Nugget and demanded Publisher Maynard’s 
information regarding Nobile’s story, which he 
thought might contain an unintentional mis- 
statement, it is easy to picture the train of 


villagers which followed him. True to the story 
book tradition of news, Editor Maynard refused 
to divulge in advance of publication his story 
and Amundsen, who has given more publicity 
to Nome than any other living man except the 
now historic Lomen family, left the newspaper 
office feeling vexed, no doubt. 

So now Nome is divided upon a new issue— 
pro-Amundsen—pro-Maynard. This last Amer- 
ican frontier experiences for its hour a new 
thrill, but vast America, which revers Amund- 
sen and his achievement, need not worry that 
this Alaskan town will not prove hospitable 
because its biggest figure is Federal Judge Lo- 
men who, with his sons, forms the backbone 
of Northern Alaskan sentiment. 


Greatness Without Widespread 


Power and Influence. 

On another page we print an honest ex- 
pression of opinion by a man of wide experi- 
ence concerning two newspapers which, 
through many years have maintained the 
highest standards and endeared themselves 
to the community they serve. In the sense 
of volume of circulation and of influence 
outside of the limited circle of its readers, 
neither is a great newspaper. They do not 
sway the destinies of the nation, nor pretend 
to weighty political influence national in 
scope. Yet nobody who appreciates journal- 
istic work will fail to accord to them the 
term “great” in the sense that he is great 
who performs a large and worth-while service — 
in his field. 

That is what the Washington, Pa., Obsery- 
er and its companion, the Reporter does and 
has done for more years than one man’s 
memory can. compass. Full in their news 
of both world and local happenings, depend- 
able in their accounts, virile in their editorials 
and, of equal importance, clean in the matter 
which they admit to their columns, these 
newspapers have established themselves as 
models of right reporting and writing which 
even more pretentious newspapers might 
follow. 

It is not contended that they are the only ones 
to whom the writer’s need of praise could prop- 
erly be offered; only that his observation has 
selected them for mention. It is not to be 
doubted that there are others to him unknown 
which shine like beacon lights to guide the 
way in journalistic effort. 


Donahey and Locher Occupy 


Places Far From Comfortable. 
When ex-Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, 
publisher of the Dayton News, Springfield 
News, Canton News and Miami, Florida, 
News, unsheathed his sword in defense of the 
industries of Florida, it meant to the close 
followers of political and newspaper history- 
making that, regardless of party affiliation 
and loyalty, he was honest in an attempt to 
uncover what he believed to be a kind of 
mental dishonesty. 

Governor Vic Donahey and Cy Locher of 
Cleveland, candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination of United States Senator in Ohio, 
were the direct recipients of his steel. These 
latter two have boasted at no little length 
that the State of Ohio had kept out the sale 
of Florida securities which other states had 
permitted, and Cox insists most vigorously 
that while this comes within their right, they 
made themselves ridiculous and placed the 
Commonwealths of Ohio and Florida in an- 
tagonistie attitudes to one another by boast- 
De about what they conceived to be their 

uty. 

The former Governor’s party loyalty can- 
not be questioned, and Donahey and Locher, 
in drawing down upon them his wrath, are 
finding themselves occupying a most uncom- 
fortable position. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Advertising Institute of 
South Australia has begun holding 
a series of monthly luncheons. The 
first one was held at Balfour’s Cafe, 
Adelaide. 

Mr. E. G. Heal, president, who 
addressed the members, stated that 
probably one of the greatest dan- 
gers that beset the advertising man 
today was over-commercialization. 

Advertising has become the hand- 
maid of commerce, he said, and the 
modern business man had to invoke 
the services of the advertising man 
if success were to crown his efforts. 


The profession, therefore, had 
come to occupy an important posi- 
tion in the modern business world. 
Whether advertising as a profession 
could maintain its honored status 
depended upon the character and 
ability of members of the profes- 
sion. 

Probably the first essential in ad- 
vertising was truth. A false adver- 
tisement was an ugly thing... . 
The world was coming to see the 
force of the slogan, “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise”; but advertising men would 
render their services of greater 
value if they would impress on 
business men that it pays to adver- 
tise truthfully. 


Livingston, Montana, is unusual 
in the percentage of its inhabitants 
who read the local paper. By exact 
count a few months ago, Livingston 
has 1304 homes. The Livingston 
Enterprise is delivered by carrier 
direct to 1153 of these homes. 

It goes by city mail to 74 more, 


and it sells 52 copies on the news- 


stands, making a total circulation of 
1279 copies in a town of 1304 pos- 
sible buyers. 

Only 25 homes in the community 
do not get the paper, and of these 
several are occupied by families 
that cannot read English. 


The editor of the Enterprise is 
L. E. Flint, and he has created this 
demand for his paper by following 
a very simple rule. He has simply 
refused to print anything in his pa- 
per that makes parents uncomfor- 
table when they see it in the hands 
of their children. He does not print 
any police court news at all. He 
prints no news of local criminal 
trials until a defendant has been 
found guilty. In these cases, he 
then prints all the essential facts. 
Mr. Flint finds plenty of interesting 
news to satisfy his readers, and to 
keep them informed of everything 
worth knowing in the world’s 
events. 


George E. Ingham with H. E, 
Lesan Agency. 

- On June first George E. Ingham, 
for several years vice president of 
the Caples Co. at Chicago and New 
York, becomes vice president and 
manager of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency Chicago office. 

Mr. Ingham has been in agency 
work for the past sixteen years as 
secretary and manager of Wood- 
wards, Inc., secretary of Johnson 
Advertising Corp., and manager of 
service department of Lord & 
Thomas. 


THE FourtH Estate 


PURELY PERSONAL 


Knowlton Ames, Sr., publisher of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
and Mrs. Ames are being congrat- 
ulated on the birth of a daughter. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, sailed for abroad 
last week. 

George N. Neff, editor of the 
Kansas City Drovers’ Telegram, has 
returned after a three months’ tour 
of Europe and the Near East. 

C. Neill Baylor, editor of the 
Hagerstown, Md., Morning Herald, 
who was recently operated on at 
Baltimore, is back at work. 

A. Garland Adair, editor of the 
Mexia, Tex., Daily News, is the 
new president of the Mexia Rotary 
Club. 

Forrest Davis of the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune is back 
from his vacation. 

James W. Crayhon, of the copy 
desk of the Kansas City Post, and 
Mrs. Crayhon are being congrat- 
ulated on the birth of a son. 

Joseph M. Mellen, of the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has ‘sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. Nina Denberg, of the Cleve- 
land News, is recuperating after an 
operation, 

Newspaper Prints News 150 
Years Old! 

The Virginia Gazette, claimed to 
have been the first newspaper in 
the United States to publish the 
Declaration of Independence, last 
Saturday depended upon the an- 
tiquity rather than the newness of 
its news. 

When President Coolidge, the 
governors of the original 13 states, 


House and Senate delegations and’ 


others gathered at Williamsburg, 
Va., for the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial of the 
adoption of the Virginia resolu- 
tions, the Gazette made its ap- 
pearance in Colonial style and car- 
ried the stories it printed 150 years 
on actions that led to the declara- 
tion of independence. 

Established in 1736, the Gazette 
was for a long time the official 
newspaper of the Colonies. It was 
revived recently after being sus- 
pended for several years. 


E. M. Scholz at Havana. 

Emil Maurice Scholz, president of 
the World Wide Advertising Cor- 
poration, sailed for Havana on the 
S. S. Calamares on Saturday, May 
15th, arriving there on Wednesday, 
May 19th. He is stopping at the 
Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel. He is ex- 
pected back early in June. 


To Fete N. E. A. Men. 

The Santa Cruz, Cal., Chamber of 
Commerce has appropriated $1,000 
to meet the expenses of a luncheon- 
banquet and automobile tour for 
delegates who will attend the Na- 
tional Editorial Association conven- 
tion in California early in July. 


_N. C. Editors to Meet. 
Hickory has been selected as the 
place and July 21st, 22nd and 23rd 
as the dates of the annual meeting 
of hte North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation, 


Publishers of Central States Are 
To “Invade” Canada. 


Daily publishers of the central 
states are invited to join in an “in- 
vasion” upon some of the Canadian 
daily publishers in connection with 
a Canadian Northwest tour which 
is scheduled to leave Chicago on 
Saturday, June 5, for Winnipeg 
where they will first attend the 
Graphic Arts convention. They will 
be joined by members of the Michi- 
gan League of Home Dailies who 
will leave Winsor on Friday, June 4. 

While this is not an official Inland 
Daily Press trip it is the result 
of T. O. Huckle, one of the Inland 
directors, being asked to see what 
could be accomplished with the 
Canadian government upon a visit 
at Winnipeg last summer. It is ar- 
ranged so that United States pub- 
lishers may have a better concep- 
tion of the great Canadian North- 
west and “rub elbows” with their 
Canadian brother publishers as sev- 
eral special functions are being ar- 
ranged at points along the route. 

Publishers desiring to join the 
trip, either for the Prairie trip or 
tri-angle Pacific Coast trip to Prince 
Rupert and return via Vancouver 
are asked to notify T. O. Huckle, 
Ypsilanti, Mich, at once so that final 
arrangements may be made for rail- 
road mileage. Through Mr. Huc- 
kle’s efforts with Canadian officials 
the Canadian National Railways, 
government owned, will furnish 
free transportation from Fort Fran- 
cis for those going from Chicago 
and from Winsor for Michigan and 
Ohio publishers and then from Win- 
nipeg and return for either of above 
trips. This the government does so 
that publishers this side of the bor- 
der may have a better conception 
of Canadian affairs and also that 
publishers of the two countries may 
become better acquainted and more 
fully understand their mutual prob- 
lems. 


Former Sacramento Publisher Is 


Dead at 56. 
Benjamin E. Bradley, former pub- 
lisher of the Sacramento, Cal., 


Union, died recently in a San Fran- 
cisco hospital of a complication of 
organic diseases. 

Bradley, born in Missouri 56 years 
ago, was formerly city editor of the 
Denver, Col., Republican. From 
Denver he went to Chicago, where 
he became managing editor of the 
old Inter-Ocean. Later he served 
as business manager of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch and general manager 
of the St. Louis Star. Coming to 
California several years ago, he 
became editor, general manager and 
part owner of the Union, remaining 
in that office until his recent retire- 
ment. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Daniel J. Farrel, Jr., sport editor 
of the Danville, Ill., Commercial 
News, former sports editor of the 
Waterloo, Ia., Tribune, married 
Miss Josephine M. Robert of Wa- 
terloo, Ia. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Albert O. James, for the past year 
and a half editor and manager of 
the Van Dyke-Center Line, Mich., 
Press an dthe Warren-Fraser Her- 
ald, published by J. E. Nellis & 
Sons Co., has been appointed man- 
aging editor of all the Nellis pub- 
lications. Mr. James will supervise 
the editorial staff of the company 
and will personally edit the Mt. 
Clemens Monitor. 


W. W. Major, former city editor 
of the Chicago Evening American, 
is now on the rewrite staff of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

George Squire has left the copy 
desk of the New York World. 

Miss Margaret V. Cobb succeeds 
Juanita Clark as society editor of 
the Cleveland News. 

John D. Caldwell, formerly edi- 
tor of the Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
News, succeeds G. M. Brill, who 
goes to the Associated Press in 
Chicago, as editor of the Sedalia, 
Mo., Capital. 

Miss Flora Parsons, formerly of 
the Wichita, Kan., Eagle, has joined 
the Wichita Beacon. 

A new reporter on the Hagers- 
town, Md., Morning Herald is 
Joseph Harp, of Smitsburg, Md. 

Eugene Pugh, formerly on the 
copy desk of the New York Amer- 
ican, has joined the copy desk of 
the New York World. 

Louis F. Craym, formerly on the 


Brooklyn Standard Union, has 
joined the staff of the Trenton 
Times. 


A. R. Pifer, formerly news edi- 


| tor of the Maimi News, has joined 


the sports copy desk of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Miss Hazel Meyers, formerly city 
editor of the Parsons, Kan., Daily 
Sun, has become city and telegraph 
editor of the Arkansas City, Kan., 
Daily Traveler. 


Publicity Campaign for the Del- 
Mar-Var Peninsula. 


The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore 
Association which was recently or- 
ganized to promote and advertise 
that section of country between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean, has placed its advertising 
campaign in the hands of the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency. 

The Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce has also chosen the H. 
E. Lesan Advertising Agency to 
carry on an industrial campaign 
for that city. 

The Del-Mar-Va Peninsula be- 
longs politically to three states; 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
but economically it is a unit, being 
that elongated strip of land which 
runs southward from Wilmington, 
Del., to Cape Charles, Va., with the 
Chesapeake Bay on one side and 
Delaware: Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the other. 

Three appeals: will be made in 
the advertising; one for farmer set- 
tlers, one for home and estate 
builders and one for people seeking 
recreation and vacation. ze 
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SEASONAL VALUE 
NECESSARY . 


(Continued from Page 10) 
invited to pick the Derby win- 
ners, for a $500 prize, is bring- 
ing armfuls of replies. 

The baseball season and motor- 
ing can be as easily capitalized 
with swimming, tennis and other 
summertime activities later on. 

A contest in which readers 
were asked to detect beauty spots 
in the suburbs and along favorite 
drives last year brought us ex- 
cellent response, while a month 
later, when evening lamps were 
lighted for long hours indoors a 
contest asking for the correct ma- 
ting of children’s pictures brought 
more than 18,000 solutions. 

FALL CONTESTS. 

Fall is an excellent time for a 
contest, particularly if it be con- 
cluded just a few weeks before 
Christmas. A considerable prize 
list awarded in time for Christ- 
mas shopping and holiday pleas- 
ures will “take,” many times, des- 
pite the small merit of the com- 
petition. 

But the Christmas holidays 
themselves are the year’s worst 
time for a newspaper stunt, un- 
less it be of such outstanding 
merit and so closely akin to the 
spirit of the times that it will 
“cell itself’ despite the busy sea- 
son. 

A middle western paper last 
winter put on such a promotion 
measure of outstanding interest, 
such interest, in fact, that the 
stunt became a civic measure and 
the co-operation of the entire city 
was given it. A letter, published 
in the paper from a child, asked 
if there “really is a Santa Claus.” 
A live promotion man seized on 
this age-old question, rescued the 
note from the waste-basket, and 
proposed to let the paper give a 
practical demonstration to Dolly 
and to all the Dollies and Jim- 
mies in town that there really is 
a Santa Claus. 

Real reindeer were imported, a 
real sleigh built, Santa was put 
in an airplane showing reindeer 
hitched in front and, at an ap- 
pointed hour with searchlights 
playing on the sky and the whole 
city expectantly watching, Santa 
made his appearance. Thousands 
of children saw him enter the 
sleigh and drive about the city, 
distributing toys and presents. 


Knell on Iowa Billboards. 


All advertising signs on the right 
of way of Iowa’s primary road sys- 
tems were ordered removed during 
the past week, which was designated 
a’ “clean up” period by the state 
highway commission. 


Made Advertising Manager. 


P. J. Gray, formerly with the 
Colorado 
Springs, has been made advertising 
manager of the Broadmoor Hotel, 


Telegraph Gazette of 


Colorado Springs. 


character. 
shop problems in 
of Past President 
is one of the most successful pub- 
lishers in the country and knows the 
game in every particular. 


Tue Fourts ESTATE 


BIG MEETING IS TO BE 


Hise B YON. EH. A. 


Many Prominent Speakers Scheduled to Deliver 


Addresses at Convention—Will Hays 
to Participate. 


President Frank Edgecombe of Geneva, Nebraska, who is arranging 


the program for the forty-first annual 
Association, to be held at the Alexan 
July lst and 2nd, announces that it will be a departure from the usual 
an entire session is to be devoted to 
estion box which will be in charge 
George M. Marble of Fort Scott, Kansas. Mr. Marble 


The change will be that 


At the opening session Gover- 


nor Friend Richardson, himself a 
country publisher, will welcome 
the editors to the state. 
will also be a welcome from the 
mayor of the city, the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the president of 
California Editorial Association. 
President 
spond. 


There 
the Southern 


Edgecombe will re- 


Probably the most interesting 


aaa of the first session will be 
the 
Chests by Hon. Harry Byrd, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and editor of 
the Evening Star at Winchester, 
Virginia. 
velous in their construction and 
will contain the treasures of the 
Old Colony State. 
be furnished by the Virginia State 


awarding of the Virginia 


These chests are mar- 


They are to 


Chamber of Commerce, the Rich- 


mond Chamber of Commerce, the 


city of Altavista, the city of 
Fredericks and the southern part 
of the state. These prizes range 
in value from $500 to $250 each. 


Three other prizes are also to be 


awarded in the membership con- 
test, contributed by the adver- 
tising services of the Western 
Newspaper Union, the Bennet- 
Brown corporation and Myer 
Beth Company, all of Chicago. 
The first prize will be awarded 
to Timothy Brownhill of Puente, 
California; the second to Mrs. 
R. C. Anzer of Union City, New 
Jersey; the third to Herman Roe, 


Northfield, Minnesota; fourth 
place goes to W. G. Hower, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; fifth 


place to Ole Buck, Harvard, Ne- 
braska; sixth place to Paul God- 
dard, Washington, Illinois; sev- 
enth to R. H. Pritchard, Weston, 
West Virginia; and the last to 
Wallace Odell, Tarrytown, New 
York. 


Besides the membership awards 
will be the presentation of the 
trophies for the best editorial 
page, greatest community service, 
best front page and best weekly 
newspaper. The prizes for these 
various contests are to be. fur- 
nished by the Inland Printer, 
Chicago; the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, New York; the American 


Printer, New York, and by Presi- 


dent Edgecombe of the Signal, 
Geneva, Nebraska. There will 


still be another award, a most 


the form of a qu 


convention of the National Editorial 
dria Hotel, Los Angeles, June 30th, 


beautiful trophy offered by the 
Bonnet-Brown 
the paper which shows the great- 
est progress in advertising during 
the past year—in lineage, typo- 
graphical quality and attractive- 
ness. 
which is still open to entries is a 
silver cup surmounted by the fig- 
ure ‘of “Victory.” 
most three feet in height with a 
width of twelve inches. 
test conditions are as follows: 


corporation for 


The prize in this contest 


It stands al- 
The con- 


1. Contestants must be mem- 


bers of the National Editorial As- 
sociation in good standing. 


2. Competing newspapers must 


submit: 


First: A sworn statement show- 


ing comparative Advertising for 
the years 1924 and 1925. 


Second: Sample Advertisements 


of any size but covering a series 
of the same or similar lines of 
business for two years. It is these 
specimens that will be judged for 
the 


improvement that a news- 
paper has made in the quality of 
its local Advertising. 

3. A point system will be em- 


ployed in making the award. On 


this basis: 
Attractiveness of layouts and il- 
lustrations—20 points. 


Attractiveness of typography— 


type selection, rule work, cut 
placing, etc.—20 points. 

Attention-getting value of copy 
and its appeal—20 points. 

Greatest percentage of increase 
in advertising lineage during 
1925 over 1924—40 points. 

4. Trophy will become perma- 
nent property of the newspaper 
winning it three times in succes- 
sion. 


5. Contest closes June Ist, 1926. 
The program is still in the mak- 
ing, but among those who will 
participate are Mr. Will Hays, 
former Postmaster General, now 
the leading figure in the movie 
interests of America. 

Mr. John E. Allen, of the Lino- 
type News, New York, will give 
an illustrated talk of the “Phy- 
sical Appearance of a News- 
paper.” Prof. Buford Brown of 
the Leland Standford University 
School of Journalism will tell 
what schools of journalism are 
accomplishing for weekly news- 
papers. 

Mr. Harvey Ingham of the 
Register and ‘Tribune, Des 


Moines, Iowa, will discuss “The 
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Big Issue.” J. S. Hubbard, Field 
Manager of the Missouri Press 
Association, Columbia, Missouri, 
will have for his topic, “The Field 
Manager Plan.” 


Mr. Byron Norell of the News, 


Ada, Oklahoma, will talk on the ~ 
“Weekly Paper;’ Edwin Bemis, © 
Littleton, Colorado, will tell of © 
the results of “Studying Adver- | 
tising in High Schools.” . 


Past President Brimblecom of 


Newton, Massachusetts, will give — 
a “Symposium on Prohibition.” — 
There will be two women on the | 
program, Miss Marion Clifford of 

the Daily Republican, Pottsville, 

Pennsylvania, will speak on “Wo- — 
man’s Opportunity in the News- 


paper Field;” Mrs. Blanche K. 
Lord, Minneapolis, Past Presi- 
dent of the Second District Edi- 
torial Association of Minnesota, 
will give 
Newspaperwoman.” 


“‘Tdeas of a Country 


The envelope question is also” 


to be discussed by some prom- 
inent publisher yet to be named. 
This legislation is of such impor- 
tance that the matter is to be 
given very serious consideration. 


Each day of the convention the 


local committees at Los Angeles 
will furnish local entertainment. 
There will also be the reports of 


the officers and the various com- 
mittees including the legislative 
and advertising sections. J. ©. 
Latimer of New York. City will 
tell of the plans for the World's 
Press Congress, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


New York Sun Is Victor in a 
Libel Suit. 


A jury inthe Supreme Court 
rendered a verdict Monday in favor 
of the New York Sun in a suit 
brought against it by Mrs. Anne 
McCoy Campbell, a Christian Sei- 
ence practitioner of No. 33 West 
A2nd Street, who claimed to have 
been damaged on account of the 
publication of an article on March 
30; 1922, stating that Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Nichols, a wealthy patient of 
hers, had brought suit against Mrs. 
Campbell and Allen A. Canton, an 
inventor, for $16,000 which had 
been paid by Mrs. Nichols for stock 
in a newly-organized company. 

‘The article in question consisted 
largely of the publication of the 
substance of an interview Mrs. 
Campbell had given to a reporter 
explaining her side of the contro- 
versy between herself and Mrs. 
Nichols as shown by the complaint 
which Mrs. Nichols had just filed 
against Mrs. Campbell in the Su- 
preme Court. Under cross-examl 
nation Mrs. Campbell admitted the 
Sun had published a fair account 
of her side of the case as she tolc 
it to the reporter. : 

It was brought out in the testi 
mony that Mrs. Nichols droppe 
her suit against Mrs. Campbell a! 
she had been convinced Mrs. Camp 
bell had not received any part 0 
the subscription of $16,000 fo 
stock. 
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For Prompt Service 
TYPE } 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 
In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 


our Conveniently Located 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

Atlanta’ Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 


Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 

Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 

Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Type the Best. 
incAny (ase % 


INLANDERS HEAR 
OF CONTRACT. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

“All the evidence of recent years 
shows that the newspaper press in 
the territory of this association has 
been energetic and progressive, alive 
to the opportunities of modern pub- 
lishing, and prospering. Formerly 
any one from New York was popu- 
largly regarded as coming from a 
wealthy and effete civilization, 
where all men were bankers and 
wore the symbolic white spats of 
capitalism. Nowadays we from 


‘New York come out in a properly 


chastened frame of mind. We have 
learned from the advertisements of 
publishers of newspapers in the 
Middle West that the annual corn 
crop of Iowa is of greater value 
than all of New York; that the 
Pawpaw yield of Indiana represents 
more money than New England's 
payrolls. The Eastern newspaper 
managers who had thought that our 
readers were able to buy a little 
occasionally beyond the bare neces- 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 


for 
for 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR TYPESETTING 
& Merc. Co. 
FORT WAYNE. INDIANA 
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saries of life, now know which is 


BATTERY OF SIX HOE PNEUMATIC 
MATRIX-DRYING PRESSES 


the real land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

“Intelligent management of news- 
papers has placed publishing on a 
sounder footing in the last two dec- 
ades. Even if it is not a highly 
profitable calling, we are reasonably 
sure that industry and prudence will 
bring us fair rewards; and the 
knowledge that we are engaged at 
the same time in a work of public 
service and education multiplies any 
cash dividends we may receive. 

“But the fact that we are pros- 
pering gives us no license to permit 
wastes in our offices to continue 
or to increase. A growing business 
is naturally likely to suffer from a 
growing total of wastes in actual 
money, even if not in percentages 
of the gross expense. We have 
heard a great deal of the minute 
economies made possible by our 
vast industries, and of the recovery 
of wastes which formerly had been 
accepted as an inevitable part of 
the business. These are almost in- 
variably economies of production. 
But side by side with these savings 
in the manufacturing end we may 
witness wastes in management. 

“Vou have a powerful group of 
newspapers in the Inland Press As- 
sociation. Do you know how many 
different column widths and lengths 
are represented here and what is 
the extra cost to you and your ad- 
vertisers of a lack, not of complete, 
but of reasonable standardization of 
sizes? 

“Publishers pay for this lack of 
standardization directly and indi- 
rectly. It drives national advertis- 
ing away from newspapers. A 
committee of the Federated Engi- 
neering Societies investigating waste 
estimated that standardization of 
newspaper column widths 
mean a saving of $3,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 a year in the United States 
in composition and plates alone. 
There is no doubt that any con- 
certed movement among newspaper 
publishers to standardize sizes would 
be welcomed by national advertisers 
and would attract an even greater 
proportion of this business to daily 
publications.” 

Walter Strong, Publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, discussed the 
trened of newspapers in the past ten 
years in the field of advertising, 
circulation and editorial work. “The 
success of newspapers in initiating 
and backing community enterprises 
was emphasized by Marvin Creager, 
Managing Editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal, in a talk on “The Kind of 
Newspapers which Get the Busi- 
ness. 


The possibilities of making the 
sport page a business asset as well 
as a reader interest potentiality was 
analyzed by Edward W. Cochran, 
Sports Editor of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, who declared un- 
equivocally in favor of boosting 
amateur sports as against the pro- 
fessional promotions. A practical, 
perpetual advertising contract based 
on a charge of three cents per inch 
per thousand of circulation was the 
topic discussed by Joseph M. Steph- 
enson, of the South Bend, Ind., 
News Times. 

John B. Long, Publicity Director 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 


would’ 


W ith Independent 
Gas-fired Steam 
Generators. 


The quickest and 
the most economi- 
cal Presses for the 
moulding and dry- : 
ing of Matrices. / 


Mimi... 
More than 800 in 
USe 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Company, of Omaha, told of the 
success of utility advertising and 
newspaper cooperation in his field. 
W. A. Partridge, of Lyons, Iowa, 
appealed for more extensive use of 
high school students as vacation 
time employees. 

The World’s Press Congress plans 
were presented to Inland members 
by S. G. Goldthwaite, of the Boone, 
Ia., News-Republican. William H. 
Johnson, president of the Editors’ 
Feature Service, of New York, ad- 
vised editors as to the use of fea- 
tures to the best advantage. Robert 
Henry Little, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, welcomed Inland members. 

The meeting was featured by the 
appearance of three of Chicago’s 
leading newspaper women on the 
program—Sara Moore, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Syndicate, Elizabeth 
Walker and Mary Daugherty, of the 
Chicago Evening American. Re- 
ports of committees and discussion 
of topics presented made profitable 
the two day session, which was 
presided over by the new president, 
William Southern, Jr., of the In- 
dependence, Mo., Examiner. 


Columbia Writers Awarded Their 
Annual Prizes. 

Prize winners in the annual con- 
tests of the Philolexian Society, 
Columbia University’s literary 
group, were announced Wednesday. 

“Obiter Dicta,” by Jacques M. 
Barzun, won the award for the best 
essay. Frederic W. Case, Los An- 
geles, received the short story prize. 
The winning poem was submitted 
by Victor Lemaitre. 


Officers elected were Philip B.. 


Thurston, who has been on the staff 
of Spectator, Columbia’s campus 
newspaper, for three years, and is 
assistant managing editor of Vars- 
ity, the college magazine, president; 
Mr. Barzum, Vice President; Cecil 
M. Hopkins, Secretary; Robert C. 
Schnitzer, Treasurer. 

Mr. Barzun is editor of Varsity, 
and has served on the contributing 
board of Spectator. 
has been on the staff of Varsity 
for two years. Mr. Schnitzer has 
been a member of the cast of Var- 
sity Show for three years, and has 
been on Spectator for three years. 


Mr. Hopkins. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oliver’s Nephew Indicted. 

Following a confession alleged to 
have been made Monday by W. J. 
Weeks, chauffeur, and his personal 
appearance Tuesday morning before 
the Grand Jury, an arrest on a 
charge of first degree forgery was 
made of George Starin Cowles, 
Yonkers architect, and nephew of 
the late Edwin A. Oliver, former 
editor and owner of the Yonkers 
Statesman. He is charged with 
having been the master mind in 
an alleged conspiracy to secure the 
bulk of the $62,000 estate of his late 
uncle. 


Students Edit Newspaper. 
The Grinnell, Ia., Register was 
edited last Saturday by journalism 
students from Grinnell College. 
Harold Hicks, former editor of the 
Scarlet and Black, acted as manag- 
ing editor. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 
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For Results 
Try a little 


Classified 
Ad 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 
single column, 11 words to the line double column. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For 


Sale—Business 


Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


Business Opportunities: 


Owner of a thoroughly recog- 
nized and established agency 
within two hundred miles of 
here at a growing oil and grain 
center of over 110,000. Many 
accounts and many prospective 
accounts. Must leave the busi- 
ness because of ill health. Will 
sacrifice at a low figure and 
remain a short while with the 
new concern to establish ac- 
quaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. E. Fenton, 789 Rail- 


way EHxchange, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, 
Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Pay the Newspaper, Is A 
Paper’s Cry! 


The Center, N. D., Republican re- 
cently preached the following ser- 
mon that many newspaper pub- 
lishers will heartily echo: 


“There are many citizens who 
expect to pay their butcher and 
their grocer every month, but they 
think that newspaper subscription 
bill can be paid any old time. Some 
of them will let it run for years, 
tf the publisher does not cut it 
off. And if it is cut off, they get 
huffy, and declare they will never 
take the paper again. 

“They feel indignant because 
doubt has been thrown upon their 
credit. They should reflect that the 
publisher gets no good out of their 
credit. What he needs, to pay his 
help and settle his paper bills, etc., 
is cash, and nothing will take the 
place of the same. 

“This irregularity of income is 
the curse of many newspapers that 
would be in a thriving position, if 
they could depend on the same pay- 
ments that the dry goods man and 
shoe store can look to. 

“Tt takes a lot of time and effort 
to collect all these little bills. It 
usually costs more than the bill is 
worth, to collect an overdue sub- 
scription account. If those ac- 
counts could be promptly paid, the 
newspaper people could use the 
more regular income in creating 
new features for their paper, add- 
ing to its usefulness and interest, 
and making it constantly a greater 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
wants position in town of Mid- 
dle West or East. Several years 
experience. Am also. experi- 
enced mailer. Could handle 
combination job. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 17770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


Need a Good Writer? 


Ail newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one- 
boss writer’s job, salary to 
match, on daily or trade paper, 
with publishing house or ad- 
vertising organization. Young, 
aggressive, capable, used _ to 
responsibility. Box 7769. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


credit to the town of which it is 
the exponent. 

“The individual citizen often says 
that he would like to do something 
for his home town, but he has no 
particular gift for any form of pub- 
lic work so does not know when 
and where to begin. Here is one 
way in which he can begin right 
now. Let him look on his last re- 
ceipt and see if his subscription is 
overdue. If it is, let him walk up 
to the captain’s office and settle, 
and take pride in doing so, realiz- 
ing that when he performs that 
simple little act of justice and good 
business, he is helping an agency 
that works every day for his home 
town, to avoid needless burdens 
and expense.” 


A. P. Branch Moves. 


The Southwestern Division offices 
of the Associated Press have been 
moved to larger quarters on the 
third floor of the Kansas City Star 
building. The move was made 
necessary by the large increase in 
the importance of the Kansas City 
office, which now handles much of 
the east and west traffic formerly 
carried through the Chicago offices. 
In addition to handling these 
through wires, the Kansas City 
offices also serve all of the members 
of the Associated Press in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. T. Harry 
Walker, formerly in charge of the 
Denver office, now has charge of the 
Southwestern Division as Division 
News Editor. Mr. Walker started 
in the Kansas City office in 1902 as 
a copy boy and has filled all of the 
editorial positions in the bureau. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Cireulation—When quick, additional 
circulation coverage becomes neces- 
sary, remember that our twenty years 
in this one line of endeavor is your 
proof against experimenting. Write 
or wire Pacific Coast Circulation Ser- 
vice, Bell Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation—Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circula- 
tion Builder—Let Us Get More Cir- 
culation For You Mr. Publisher, 
Sherman & Hckert, 353 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pa. 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Opportunities— 
ete.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line 


Situation Wanted 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily 
newspaper published in city of one hundred thousand, — 
or more, population located somewhere in the United 
States, in need of the services of a man who, by experi- 
ence, is competent to revitalize his advertising staff, to 
increase volume of advertising published and most like- — 
ly to revise advertising rates. The man behind this ad- 
vertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper 
in need of an advertising manager of his capabilities. 
For further particulars, Address, Room 219 Claridge 


For Quick 
Results use 
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SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books 
on Advertising, Art, Colored 
Prints, Batik Paper. 8382 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 
FINE BINDINGS, First EHdi- 
tions, Private Press Books. 
Catalogues free. Nicholas L., 
Brown, 276 Fifth Ave, New 
York. 


Joins Monitor’s Paris Staff. 

Lehmann Hiséy has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Paris office 
of the Christian Science Monitor, 
He is a native of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, who has lived in France and 
England for a number of years 
past, and has recently completed a 
special course at Oxford Univers- 
ity. His previous sales experience 
was with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in California. 


Minnesota Editors’ Outing. 

Minnesota editors will have their 
annual summer outing in Winnipeg 
June 24 to 27, it has been decided 
by officers of the Northern Minne- 
sota Editorial Association. A. C. 
Rutledge of Bemidji, secretary and 
treasurer of the association, made 
a special trip to Winnipeg to ar- 
range for the trip. 


Changed Representation. 


Martinsburg, W. Va., Journal, 
national, from Devine-MacQuoid 
Co, to A. E. Clayden. 


New Representation. 


Home News of New York City, 
national, to George B. David Co. 


Am enclosing a check for 
another year for one simply 
can not keep on the firing 
line without Ture FourtH Es- | 
TATE. | 


CLrarA HANKS BLACKMAN, | 

Merchandising—Selling 
Standard, [4 

St. Petersburg, Fla. | 


Subscribe to THE FOURTE 
ESTATE—A newspaper for th 
makers of newspapers, Nation< — 
Advertisers, and Advertisin . 
Agencies, 
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OUR SERVICE IS:—Expert 
Reputable 
Authoritative 


The Leaders In The Newspaper 
Field Have Used It For The Past 


' Thirty Years. 


Sales — Appraisals —Mergers — 


Congolidations — of Newspaper 
Properties 


OUR SPECIALTY! 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Edmund Walker Moves. 
Edmund Walker & Company, ac- 
countants and auditors, have moved 
to 393 Seventh Avenue, Room 419. 
Edmund Walker is the author of 
the series of articles on tax prob- 
lems of the newspaper which ap- 

peared in THE Fourru Estate. 


Tarrson Going Abroad. 

N. E. Tarrson, of the advertising 
staff of the Fairchild Publications 
of New York, is leaving on June 26 
for an extended trip throughout 
Europe. His first stop will be Paris, 
where he will study newspaper con- 
ditions as related to the men’s and 
women’s apparel industries. 


Real Estate Editor of Newark 
Daily News Dies. 
George Duren, real estate editor 


was also noted as a poet, passed 
away recently. 

Many beautiful tributes in prose 
and verse were written to him by 
associates on the staff. 


COVER - - 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
8 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


FOR SALE 


Newspaper for Sale 
"IN THE GULF REGION 


MUST BE SOLD iN 60 DAY S— 
Weekly Paper in growing county 
a: a 4,000 .in northern 

ma, only paper in county 
of 39,000. 1,400 paid-in-advance 
circulation; 25 to 35-cent adv. 
rate. Netted $2,312 in 1925 un- 
der hired Management. TField 
practically unlimited. Price, 
$12,000; half cash desired. Prop. 
1468x, The H. fF, Henrichs 
Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
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will deliver the keynote speech of 
the convention. 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mayor Kendrick, of 
Philadelphia, will welcome the visi- 
tors and Mr. Woodbridge, president 
of the A.A.C. of W., and Rowe 
Stewart, will respond. In the eve- 
ning the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women will conduct a re- 
ception for visiting women. 

Following the business sessions on 
Monday, motor cars will convey the 
guests to the beautiful estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, at Chest- 
nut Hill, where the banker and his 
wife will entertain in their honor. 
The guests will return to their 
hotels after the reception in time to 
get ready for the Advertising Pag- 
eant. 

On Monday at 11.30 P.M., Karl 
Bloomingdale, of the Poor Richard 
Club, will put on the first of a 
series of cabaret evenings likened 
to the London music hall night club 
gaiety. Thirty-six acts from the 
Keith circuit and from musical 
comedy shows will appear at Phila- 
delphia’s six best restaurants. 

For example, three acts will go 
on at exactly 11.30 P.M. at the 
Bellevue Stratford, Ritz Carlton 
and Walton Hotel roof gardens. By 
the expeditious use of taxicabs each 
of the same acts will appear at one 
of the same group of hotels 20 
minutes later, after having given 
a 12-minute performance in the first 
appearance. So the cycle of acts 
will continue until 2 A.M. 

MAY STAY OPEN LATE. 

Karl Bloomingdale has arranged, 
with Director of Public Safety 
George Elliott, who succeeded the 
vigorous Gen. Butler, for a permit 
to continue this cabaret shows one 
hour beyond the 1-A.M. dead line. 
The cabaret shows will continue on 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 

Rodman Wanamaker, son of and 
successor to the illustrious John 


Poor Richard Club. 
ning the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women will give a ball. 


Wednesday morning and afternoon 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 


motor to the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre DuPont, “Longwood 


ware. 
The Music Festival will take place 


Pennsylvania and himself a gifted 
pianist. 

Thursday morning the visiting 
women will be taken to Valley 
Forge, known to every American 
as the scene of General Washing- 
ton’s greatest trial. Washington’s 
Headquarters and the Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel will be the Mecca. 

Golf, and lots of it, has been ar- 
ranged by J. B. MacKenzie for 
Friday, June 25. 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 
Holds Meeting. 


The Michigan League of Home 
Dailies held its regular May meeting 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 
13th and 14th. The 13th was taken 
up entirely with shop discussions 
while the 14th was devoted to na- 
tional advertising. 

Mr. George Pearson, Space Buyer 
of the Chicago Office of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., was the guest of 
the League and led the discussion 
on how the small city daily can in- 
crease its National Advertising and 
make it more productive to the 
manufacturer. 

Twenty of the 22 members were 
present. The League accepted the 
joint invitation of Niles and Do- 
wagiac to hold its Summer Social 
Meeting in these two cities late in 
July. 


ne Bo Sure Tes 66 Henry bd) 
Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first. . 
Press clipping bureau. Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST. N.Y. 
Telephone CHElsea 8860 


ee 


Wanamaker, will be host to the 
visitors on Tuesday at the Wana- 
maker Store, after which the presi- 
dents’ dinner will be held at the 
In the eve- 


Business sessions will go on on 
after which the delegates will go by 
Gardens,” near Wilmington, Dela- 


in the evening under the chairman- 
ship of Philip Staples, vice president 
of the Bell Telephone Company of 


19% 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing sole- 
ly in newspaper building design, 
manufacturing and _ production 
problems. 


'S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


STAFF OF NEW ERA 
HAS DINNER. 
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said so emphatically. It’s the homi- 
ness, friendly atmosphere of the 
city and its people that led him 
to make the decision to send his 
two young sons to this city to be- 
gin their newspaper careers, after 
they have finished their academic 
education, he said. 

Mr. Block referred briefly to his 
efforts to give Lancaster one big, 
outstanding newspaper devoted to 
the service of the community, and 
assured his employes that every 
effort will be made to maintain the 
metropolitan aspect of the publica- 
tion. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
introduction by the toastmaster of 
the employes who had been with 
the New Era for more than twenty- 
five years. The veteran of them 


all is H. M. D. Erism&n of the 
business office, who first entered the 
New Era office 48 years ago. He 
was closely followed by Isaac Rog- 
ers, who has helped to make up the 
paper for 44 years, and Albert M. 
Slade, the dean of Lancaster’s re- 
porters, who has sought the news 
of the city for 42 years. When all 
the men in the twenty-five year 
class had been introduced those who 
had been with the company ten 
years Or more were called to their 
feet. 


EE SE se eee 
aah So ea et) Si ek 
OLDEST and MOST 

AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 
of 

ADVERTISERS 

ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
awd ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 


vance .aformation constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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me 4 
Indianapolis 


5.4% of The News 
circulation is, street 
sales. Other Indianapolis 
daily papers have street 
sales as high as 30% of 
their total city circulation. 


Only 
city 


Pn 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


has over 35% more circulation 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround- 
ing territory like a blanket. 
Represented by PAUL BLOCK, 
nc. 
Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit 


New York, 


i 


ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“puT IT IN THE CALL” 


THEIR CITY 
THEIR CITY 


In 


THEY KNOW 


FOLLOW 
National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


a 
The Book Corner 


Edward Price Bell, dean of the 
foreign staff of the Chicago Daily 
News, has written World Chan- 
celleries, containing “sentiments, 
ideas and arguments expressed by 
famous Occidental and Oriental 
statesmen looking to the consolida- 
tion of the psychological bases of 
international peace.” 

The book has an introduction by 
President Coolidge. : 

The book is made up of a series 
of interviews by Mr. Bell with the 
political leaders of Europe, America 
and the Far East. These interviews 
were authorized by Victor Fremont 
Lawson, late Chicago Daily News 
publisher, a conversation with whom 
inspired Mr. Bell to go forth on his 
unique reportorial journey. 


tor Lawson. 


The 
volume is a memorial indeed to Vic- 
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ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS NOW 


BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN 6 COs 130 
West 42nd St., N. Y.—Placing orders 
with rotogravure sections of newspapers 
in cities generally for L. T. Piver, Inc., 
Paris, France, campaign running through 
May, June, July and August, for Azurea, 
Fetiche and other Piver face powders, 
talcum powders and bath powders. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington <Ave., t. Louis.—Account of 
Pierce Oil Corporation, St. Louis. 


CHURCHILL-HALL, INC., 50 Union 
Sq., N. Y.—Account of the David T. 
Abercrombie Co., manufacturers of out- 
fts for explorers, prospectors, hunters and 
campers. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COs, 130 
Wi) 42ndiste mene Y.—Placing contracts 
generally with daily and Sunday news- 
papers for American Tobacco Company, 
Half and Half smoking tobacco, in cities 
and towns east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Campaign will follow on the Pacific Coast. 


KOCH COMPANY, 432 Broadway, 
Milwaukee—Account of the Joseph Schlitz 
Beverage Company, Milwaukee. 


PRATT & FLOREA, INC., 277 Broad- 
way, N. Y.—Copy in the metropolitan pa- 
pers for the Mountain Valley Water Co., 
New York. 


MATTESON-FOGARTY-JORDAN (6) 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago.—About 
to place campaign in newspapers in se- 
ae sections for Fitger Co., Duluth, 

inn. 


PHILIP J. MEANEY ADV. AGENCY, 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Using newspapers for Mission Orange 
Co., Los Angeles. 


BROOKE, SMITH & FRENCH, 206 
Eliot, Detroit, Mich.—Using selected 
newspapers for Paige-Jewett, Detroit. 


D’ARCY ADV._ CO., 


International 


Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.—Using Cana- 
dian newspapers for Coca Cola Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


—— 


ASK COURT HELP 
ON LAWSON WILL. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


publisher and then business manager 
of the paper. 

Some of the beneficiaries hold 
that the profits during this period 
should be treated as income and not 
turned into the body of the estate. 
The Court was asked to answer this 
question : 

“Are the profits of the News be- 
tween Mr. Lawson’s death and the 
sale of the paper applicable to the 
payment of income to which the 
legatees are entitled?” 

If the Court should decide that 
the profits are income, it is asked 
to rule whether such income is to 
be computed as the actual amount 
of the profits of the paper, or 
whether the income of the legatees 
is to be determined by what the 
property as a permanent authorized 
investment would produce during 
the same period. 

Another question raised was 
whether Iver N. Lawson, brother of 
the publisher, and one of the chief 
beneficiaries, should be forced to 
pay an inheritance tax of $214,502 
out of his own bequests, or whether 
the tax should be paid out of the 
body of the estate. 


IN THE AD FIELD |K 


J. S. Harrison Is the 


tion of the Kansas 
ciation held 
session on 
Kansas, in Topeka. 


noon sessions and a banquet session 
in the evening. President 
E. Thompson, editor of 
Courant, conducted the sessions and 
was 
About seventy-five Kansas editors 
and publishers attended. 


Charles F. Scott, 
ter, Miss Eunice 
Tiller and Toiler ; 

Clay Center Times; 
Osage City Free Press, and others. 


of the Kansas City Daily Star, 
the principal address. 


Harrison, Beloit Gazette, president ; 
W. E. Blackburn, Hoisington Sun, 


ker City Ledger; 


ANSAS EDITORS 
HOLD ONE-DAY 
SESSION. 


New President of 
Group. 


annual conven- 

Editorial Asso- 
an intensive one-day 
May 14 at the Hotel 


The thirty-fourth 


There were morning and after- 
Thomas 
Howard 


the 


toastmaster at the banquet. 


was discussed by 
Tola Daily Regis- 
Wallace, Larned 
Dell Valentine, 
S. H. Sticher, 


Daily news 


E, G. Pinkham, editorial writer 
made 
The new officers elected are J. =: 


secretary-treasurer. 

Those taking part in the program 
were J. G. Campbell, Wellington 
Monitor Press; Robert Good, Caw- 
Charles P. Beebe, 
Neodesha Daily Sun; Prof. I. N. 
Flint, Journalism Department, Kan- 
sas University; Ida Miglario, edi- 
tor, Household Magazine, Clyde M. 
Reed, Parsons Daily Sun; Jennie S. 
Owen, El Dorado Daily Times ; 
Cecil Howes, Kansas City Star; 
Clark Conkling Lyons, Republican ; 
FE. E. Kelley, Topeka Capital; W. 
Y. Morgan, Hutchinson. 


NEWS OF AD FOLKS 


F. W. Crockett, formerly with the 
Masonic News, is now director of 
research of Kirk-Boynton, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Detroit. 


A new member of the staff of the 
Detroit advertising agency of Kirk- 
Boynton, Inc., is D. J. Howes, who 
has joined the copy department. 


W. Telford, of A. McKim, Ltd., 
Montreal advertising agency, has 
been appointed manager of that 
agency’s contract department. 


W. C. Roux, assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager of L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark, for the past three 
years, has joined the Joseph E. 
Hanson Co., Inc., advertising agency 
of Newark. After a short vacation 
at Atlantic City, he will take up his 
new duties on May 24th. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—A newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, National 
Advertisers, and Advertising 
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California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 
298 Daily. Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1926, 
182,313 Daily. 


Increase In Daily Average 
Circulation 5,015 


Ir Covers THE FIELD 
COMPLETELY 


Representatives : 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., 
New York 
John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
. J. Norris Hill, 710 Herast 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead In 
Circulation 
f : 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months 
period ending Septem- 
ber 30th shows The 
Miami Herald leading 
the second paper by 
90%. 


"ho Miami Herald 


“BJorida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Joins Lancaster Paper. 

J. H. Kuntz, formerly circulation 
manager of the Altoona, Pa., Trib- 
une, has become the circulation man- 
ager of the Lancaster, Pa., Intelli- 
gencer and News Journal. 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


| Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 420,918 
| SUNDAY POST 387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 

| Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 

Lytton Building, Chicago 


THE TRIBUNE 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 LINES 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—A newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, National 
Advertisers, and Advertising 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
| It covers the en- 
CAPITAL tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
‘10-mile trade radius. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
| Topeka, Kansas. 

Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
i Member A. B. C. 
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TWO NEWSPAPERS 


MODELS. 
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ference of a group of people to 
their own advantages, it is conceiv- 
able that this city does not fully 
appreciate its great good fortune 
in having a daily contact such as 
these two papers afford. Here edi- 
torial news furnished by Mr. Ste- 
wart reflect an understanding which 
is not imitative, but the result of 
study and contact with important 
national and world affairs. His 
mind does not hide behind the edi- 
torial door, but accompanys busy 
feet around the globe. 

It is my personal opinion that 
Lem Day, managing editor of the 
“Observer” has no superior on any 
managing editor’s desk in the world. 
Well read, well poised, of judicial 
temperament, a scholar, and a gen- 
tleman, he would fit in St. James 
Court. He lays down each morning 
a journalistic jewel. 

Minor Day, managing editor of 
the “Reporter” enjoys without ex- 
ception the respect of every person 
within his zone of influence, and 
has the delightful knack of pointing 
local interest to the lovable, homely 
news items that appeal. 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD MAKE-UP. 

The make-up of both papers is as 
nearly perfect as the eye and mind 
could wish. Good, short, story tell- 
ing heads, and in each case easily 
and quickly read. A most unusual 
feature to find in such papers is 
found in smart pages exceptionally 
well informed and spicy accounts 
of sports. 

Lawrence Stewart, sporting editor 
of the “Reporter,” a brother of the 
publisher, has, in all probability, as 
extensive and accurate sport knowl- 
edge as any sporting editor in the 
United States. 

The sport page of the “Observer” 
is edited by Clarence Day, who 
writes from a different angle, but 
with great accuracy. 

The Advertising and Business 
Departments are headed by Howard 
L. Christman, a thorough student 
of local merchants’ needs and a 
most unusual understanding of how 
best to serve the needs of a na- 
tional advertiser in his field. His, 
too, is a long period of service with 
the papers, and many a new adver- 
tiser has felt the encouragement of 
his ideas. 

I have known these papers and 
read them for twenty years. I 
have never known them to publish 
a line which would discourage or 
shame an honestly intentioned man 
or woman. Malicious street gossip 
can never borrow a drop of ink 
from their rolls. 

If I have dealt freely with super- 
latives, in this tale of a model news- 
paper, I have done so deliberately. 
To a newspaper publisher seeking 
inspiration, I recommend it for his 
desk. 

To Kiwanians, Rotarians, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or individuals 
who have dreamt of a model for 
their own communities, I recom- 
mend it. ° 

To the reporter who would intro- 


duce into his own paragraphs clarity 
of expression and good writing, I 
recommend it. 

To the national advertiser who 
would secure that complete coverage 
and influence which is so_ glibly 
promised by so many and so infre- 
quently furnished, I recommend it. 

To decent folk in any enterprise 
I recommend its vision and _ its 
clarity. 

Here are model newspapers. 


K. C. STAR IS ON 
THE MARKET. 
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an estate of approximately $2,000,- 
000 to her husband in trust to be 
used after her death for the same 
purpose. 

Immediately upon their appoint- 
ment, the university trustees or- 
dered an appraisal of the physical 
properities of the newspapers, and 
meantime sought in other cities and 
from various sources information 
as to a basis of valuation for the 
publications. There have been a 
number of inquiries to the trustees 
for information and the trustees 
have set dates for meetings with 
several of the persons interested. 

Among the prospective purchas- 
ers is the present organization which 
has conducted the papers since the 
death of Mr. Nelson in 1915. The 
organization is headed by Irwin 
Kirkwood, editor; A. F. Seested, 
business manager; Ralph E. Stout, 
managing editor; H. J. Haskell, as- 
sociate editor; George B. Longan, 
news editor; John T. Barrons, ad- 
vertising manager, and the heads of 
the various departments of the 
papers, most of whom have been 
with the organization from twenty 
to thirty years. 

A member of the organization, 
acting as its spokesman, said that 
no formal offer had yet been made 
on behalf of the organization. 
“However,” he said, “when we are 
ready, we will offer every cent we 
feel the properties are worth and 
upon which we may expect them to 
earn a fair return.” 

To a representative of THE 
FourtH Estate, Herbert V. Jones, 
secretary of the board of trustees, 
said that no time had been set for 
the sale of the papers and that no 
fixed policy had been adopted for 
the manner in which the sale would 
be made. 

“Tt is wide open,” he said, “and 
each proposition will be considered 
on its individual merits without its 
relation to any other proposition. 
The final consideration will depend 
entirely upon the best judgment of 
the. trustees.” 

For the present, Mr. Jones said, 
the trustees would not make public 
the names of those contemplating 
the purchase of the properties. 


News Is Synthetic Food, Says 
Henry Justin Smith. 


News was described as “synthetic 
food, delivered for the purpose of 
satisfying a great human hunger,” 
in and address by Henry Justin 
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Nem Haben Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulatio: 
over 44,406. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Curicacc 


Smith, managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, before the IIli- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Chicago on Tuesday. 

This definition was one of ten he 
said he had composed as his own 
guide. Some of the others were: 
“News is an unrhetorical essay on 
life. It is poetry without form and 
art without artistic intention; news 
is a record of the good and the bad, 
but hardly ever of the indifferent; 
news is an implement wielded by a 
profession which is no respector of 
persons, but tries to be a respector 
of human conventions, according to 
the standards of a given time.” 


F. G. Blighton Dies. 


Frank G. Blighton, fifty-four, 
lawyer and author, of New Ro- 
chelle, died Wednesday in the New 
Rochelle Hospital after two weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Blighton went to New 
Rochelle nine years ago to manage 
publicity for Harry Scott, a person- 
al friend, who became Mayor of 
that city. He worked many years 
as a newspaper man before turning 
his attention to the writing of books 
and magazine articles, 
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Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
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The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 
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Sections Report, W. P. Strandborg, Port- 
land Railway Light and Power Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Presentation of 1926 
Advertisement Portfolio, containing 500 
representative public utility advertise- 
ments, Irving M. Tuteur, McJunkin Adv. 
Co., Chicago, “Some Costs and Results 
Figures,’ K. Paul Young, A. E. Fitkin & 
Company, New York. “Outdoor Adver- 
tising for Public Utilities,” J. J. Moran, 
Commercial Manager, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, Chicago. “Radio 
Broadcasting in Advertising,” Martin P. 
Rice, Director of Broadcasting, General 
ilectrice Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 

Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 

PRESIDING: Leonard Ormerod, Vice- 
President, Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. President's Ad- 
aress, William H. Hodge. Address by 
Paul S. Clapp, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. CG - 
dress by Louis Wiley, Business Manager, 
The New York Times. Address by W. N. 
Teasdale, Advertising Manager, London 
& North Eastern Railway, London, Eng- 
land. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THEATRE PROGRAM 
PUBLISHERS 
ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 209 
Wednesday Morning, 10:30 o’clock 
prEstpinGc: E. E. Brugh, President, Na- 
tional Association of Theatre Program 
Publishers, Chicago. Call to order by 
the President. Report of progress of the 
Association in the past year. Report of 
accomplishments of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission. “Selling Advertising,” 


J. C. Chevalier, Secretary, New York 
Theatre Program Corporation, New 
York. Luncheon. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 o’clock 

“The Use of Theatre Programs for 
Topics and Information of Civic and Com- 
munity Interests,’ Charles F, Hatfield, 
President, American Community Adver- 
tising Association, St. Louis. “Oppor- 
tunity to Improve Theatre Programs and 
Broaden Our Service to the Advertiser,” 
E. E. Brugh, Clyde W._ Riley Advertis- 
ing System, Chicago. Reports from all 
members of Association. Election of off- 
cers for ensuing year. Adjournment. 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD 
13TH AND LOCUST STREETS 
Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


PRESIDING: W. Edwin Blair, President 
Real Estate Advertisers’ Association; 
President, Blair, Inc., Philadelphia. “Pro- 
motion of Real Estate as an Investment,” 
E. T. Purcell, Advertising Manager, Coral 
Gables Company, Miami, Fla. “Advertis- 
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ing and Selling of the Cooperative Apart- 
ment House,” Frederick Cone, President, 
Andrew Cone General Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock 

PRESIDING: Miss Gertrude Banks, Sec- 
retary, Real Estate Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion; Advertising Manager, J. S. Bradley 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. “Building Home 
Communities Through Advertising,’ Wil- 
liam H. Wilson, President, William H. 
Wilson & Company; past President Phila- 
delphia Real Estate Board; past Vice- 
President National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Philadelphia. “‘Co-ordi- 
nation of Display and Classified Real_Es- 
tate Advertising,’ Herbert W. Hess, 
Ph.D., Professor of Merchandising, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


WINDOW DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 311 
Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Frank C. Kenyon, Jr., Man- 
ager, Sales Promotion, Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Vice President, Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association. “Push vs. Pull in 
Window Displays,’ Werbert W. Hess, 
Ph.D., Professor of Merchandising, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion, ten minutes. “Farm Market 
Window Displays,” B. J. Parsons, for- 
merly with J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, now  Diréctor of Merchandising, 
Standard Farm Unit, Chicago. _Discus- 
sion, ten minutes. “Building a Business 
with Window and Store Displays,’ Sam- 
uel C. Dobbs, former President, Coca 
Cola Company; former President, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Discussion, ten minutes. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, ROOM 10 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Frank L. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Detroit.. “Handling Mailing Lists 
to Get the Best Results,’ Edward Cole- 
man, Publicity Department, Abraham & 
Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Discus- 
sion. “Using Direct Mail to Make Space 
Advertising Effective,’ S. E. Conybeare, 
‘Assistant Sales Manager in Charge of Ad- 
vertising, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Discussion. “Getting Your 
Message Over to the Other Fellow,” A. 
M. Candee, Advertising Manager, The 
National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Discussion. 

Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 

PRESIDING: Elmer J. Roeper, Business 
Manager, The Postage Magazine, New 
York. “Reducing Sales Costs Through 
Good Printing,’ Watson M. Gordon, S 
D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion. “The Place of a House Organ 
in a General Advertising Program,” E. 
R. Manchester, Editor, Du Pont Maga- 
zine, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Discussion. 
“Better Direction in Direct Mail Sell- 
ing,” S. Roland Hall, Advertising Agency 
Service, Easton, Pa. Discussion. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 

prestpInG: Robert E. Ramsay, Presi- 
dent, The Robert E. Ramsay Organiza- 
tion, New York, and Past President, the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
“Vou Can't Sav ‘No’ to the Ceiling” 
Streeter Blair, Treasurer, The Havens- 
Blair-Cartlich Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Discussion. “The Postal Situation from 
a Government Viewpoint,” Hon. Robert 
S. Regar,. Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Washington, D. Ge) <Lhe Postal 
Situation from a Mail User’s Viewpoint,” 
Richard H. Lee, National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users, New York. Discussion. 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS 
LOGAN HALL, RooM 17 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Sheldon R. Coons, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Advertisers; Ad- 
vertising and Sales Director of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York. Report of Presi- 
dent. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. Ap- 
pointment of Committee on Nominations 
and Resolutions. “Advertising Repre- 
sontations and Its Responsibility from a 


Governmental Viewpoint,’ Won. Vernon 
W. Van Fleet, Member Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. | Ques- 


tions and Discussion. “The Functions of 
the Publicity Department and Its Rela- 
tion to the Organization Structure,” Paul 


7 


Lehman Brothers, New York. 
and Discussion. “Copy and 
Market Street, Philadelphia, 
New York,’ Adam 
Head of Saks & 
New York. 
Adjournment. 


M. Mazur, 
Questions 
Promotion: 
versus Fifth. Avenue, 
L. Gimbel, Executive 
Company, Fifth Avenue, 
Questions and Discussion. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2:30 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Thomas P. Comeford, Pub- 
licity Director of A. I. Namm & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Working with the Re- 
tailer,’ Edward L. Green, Managing Di- 
rector, National Better Business Bureau, 
New York. To be introduced by H. 
Kenner, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City. Questions and Discus- 
sion. “The Change in Buying Appeal,” 
L. E. McGivena, Manager of Publicity, 
New York Daily News, New York. Ques- 
tions and Discussion. “The Graphic Age 
in Advertising,’ Louis Pedlar, Pedlar & 
Ryan, New York. Questions and Discus- 
sion. Adjournment. 


Wednesday Morning, 


TIMES 


dominant seven-day 
Western New York. 


Norman HE. Mack, 


paper 


New York 
Chicago 


9:30 o’clock 


cations as to the Future,’ Irving R. _Par- 


MORNIN 


Baltimore, Md. Questions and Discussion. 
“Style’s the Thing,’ Amos Parrish, Amos 
Parrish & Company, Cleveland, O. Ques- 
tions and Discussion. Election of Officers, 
Directors, and National Commissioners. 
Adjournment. 


the Home. 


— THE D AY America’s forem 
Jewish Da 

Reaches the cream of purchasi| 
power of the Jewish element in Ameri 
Essentially a home paper—writi 
for and read by every member of | 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE room 110 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


HALL, 


PRESIDING: Charles F. Hatfield, Prest- . 
dent, American Community Advertising family. : j 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. President’s “The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A.B.C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YO! 


Address, “Conserving Community Funds,” 
Charles F. Hatfield, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager, St. Louis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. “Value of Ho- 
tels in Community Advertising,” John C. 
Burg, Hotels Statler Company, Inc., New 
York. Discussion, Above Paper, H. B. 
Dickson. Convention Manager, The May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. P. G. B. Mor- 
riss, Director of Publicity, The Drake, 
Chicago, Illinois. “Bank Advertising and 
the Community,” T. H. Sewell, Publicity 
Director, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo, O. “/egislation to Aid 


SS 


Cc. W. Chiles, Manager, Publicity Dep: 
ment, Central Illinois Public Service C- 
pany, Springfield, Ill. “Creating Ci- 
munity Spirit,” Ben R. Vardaman, Edi, 


National Community Magazine, Chicz 5 


Community Advertisina,’ Martin Keet, | qq District Community Advertis 5 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Sun- a Shae Si | 
bury, Pa. “How the Railroads Advertise Projects: “Maine's Program of M- 
Communities and Sell Good Will,” C. B. Wide Advertising,’ Harrie B. Coe, | 
Sudborough, General Traffic Manager, | ager, State of Maine Publicity Bure 
ae Met a eae System. Open | Portland, Me.; “Advertising the P- 
iscussion on s of Morni i meee 
s apers of Morning Session. ground of Michigan to the Country,” « 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock Kennard Johnson, Manager, Bay (/ 
PRESIDING: T. H. Sewell, Vice Presi- Chamber of Commerce, Bay City, ee } 
dent, American Community Advertising “Pennsylvania’s Plan and Results,” T 


Association: Ohio Savings Rank and Trust | Mirkil, Manager, State Publicity Burs, 


Company, Toledo, O “Community Re ‘ , aie 
A ’ = ) - v b = : a Se 
search in Building an Advertising Pro- Harrisburg, Pa; “Denver's AGaae ‘ 
aram,’ Dr. Leonard P. Fox, Bureau of ualized),” Joe E. Moorhead, Moun 


States Telephone Company, Denver, iL 
Secretary’s Report. Committee Reps 
Election of Officers. 


Research, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. “Recreation 
and Community Selling,’ Eugene T. Lies, 
Special Representative, Playground & 
Recreation Association of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Relation of the Advertising 
Agencies to Community Advertising,’ W. 
Frank McClure, Chairman, National Ad- 
vertising Commission, Albert Frank & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. “Selling Your 
Community Through the Store Window,” 
C. S. Clark, Assistant to President, Ed- 
wards and Deutsch Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. “National Community 


tl 
. F 
= 


Four 
Dollars 


Advertising Jon FE Mo Ys Ge e e 

Ys . owr enera 

Secretary, Associa i [ iG erce 7 

Lor rig. tion of ommert ’ will b ing 


lis s. District Community Ad- 
vertising Projects: “What Texas Is Do- 
ing,’ Mrs. Robert G. Coulter, Coulter & 
Payne, San Antonio, Tex.; “Virginia’s 
Campaign at Norfolk-Portsmouth,” Capt. 
F. E. Turin, Manager, Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Advertising Fund; “Pike’s Peak 
Region,” Gifford Gillaspy, Hathaway Ad- 
vertising Service, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Open Discussion on Papers of Afternoon 
Session. 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 

PRESIDING: Don FE. Mowry, Secretary 
American Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation; General Secretary, Association of 
Commerce, Madison, Wis. “Part Played 


| 
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to You | 
fifty-two 

times during 


the year! 


The 
BUFFALO 


with a circulation of over 100,000. 
every evening and Sunday is the 
of 


Editor and Publisher. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Special Advertising Representative 


May 22, 192 


| 
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Detroit 
San Francisco 


PRESIDING: Sheldon R. Coons, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Advertisers; Ad- An 4 
vertising and Sales Director, Gimbel THE Americ. 
Brothers, New York. Reports of Com- newspaper Te 
mittees. “A Revicw of Advertising of the JEWISH by the more ; 
Past and Present with Certain Prognosti- telligent ar 


prosperous cla. 


sons, Advertising Manager, New York ; 
Telegram, New York. Questions and Dis- J of Jews in Ni 
cussion. “Using Direct Maul,” David OURNAL York. 

Lampe, Advertising Manager, the Hub, 


4 Newspaper Published Primarily f 
Member A.B. 


by Utilities in Community Advertisin| 
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First in 
National Advertising 
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New York Evening Newspapers 


O manufacturers who have new products to introduce and to those who seek increased 
sales for products already established in New York, The Sun is a powertul selling 


force in the world’s greatest market. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
First Four Months, 1926 and 1925 
New York Evening Newspapers 


AGATE LINES 
0 500,000 1,000,000 


THE SUN E 


270,072 Lines: 


1,500,000 


®Gain 110,304 


2nd EVENING PAPER 


ACE 


81,544. 


3rd EVENING PAPER 


a 
*® Gain 38.866 


os a 
® Gain 77,330 


4th EVENING PAPER 


\ \\\ 


29,554: 


@ 
oot 
® Gain 71,434 


5th EVENING PAPER 


Gain 11,242 


280 BROADWAY 


For years National Advertisers have 
placed more advertising in The Sun 
than in any other New York evening 
newspaper. During the first four 


months of 1926 they used over 350, 


ooo lines more in The Sun than in 
the next New York evening news- 


paper: 


National Advertisers know that in New 
York, where there are more prospective buy-. 
ers of their products than in any other 
market in the world, The Sun is the greatest 
aid for stimulating sales over the counter. 


Because of its superior ability to create anc 
increase consumer demand—to send custom: 
ers into the local stores to ask for the manu 
facturer’s products—The Sun is recognize 
as an unusually effective medium in Nev 
York through which to secure retail distribu 
tion and dealer cooperation for merchandis 
of good quality. New York dealers readil 
stock and feature goods advertised in The Su: 
because they know that Sun advertisin 
brings more sales. 
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NEW YORK 


“EDMUND BURKE Saip 
that there were three Estates A 
in Parliament, but in the 


Reporters’ Gallery yonder 


—Carlyle’s “Heroes and 


Copyright 1926 


there sat a ‘Fourth Estate’ 
more important far than 
them all.” 
Hero Worship.” ; : : / \ A / | | 


Published 
EVERY SATURDAY at 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York Ciry 


era 


Telephones: 
Murray Hill 10368-69-70 


May 29, 192 
PRICE 10 CENTS Registered U. S. Patent Office y ; 6 

A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS | 
OSES eee aang NATIONAL ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS |. 33rd Year No. 1684 


‘HEN your newspaper presents a fiction serial 
released by KING FEATURES SYNDL 
CATE you can be sure you are building 
circulation with an element that has been TESTED 
FOR CIRCULATION. 


KING FEATURES FICTION is rolling up a brilliant 
record of success, because it is written for NEWS- 
PAPERS—by writers who have been selected for the 
NEWSPAPER appeal of their work, who know NEWS- 
PAPER needs, and who understand exactly the technique 
of presentation which grips and holds NEWSPAPER 


audiences. 


yk s&s 


241 West 58th Street 


For Circulation Action 
GET KING FEATURES FICTION 
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Available NOW to 


your newspaper: 


“THE TAXt DANCER” 


By Ropert Terry SHANNON 


“THRILL HUNTERS” 
“THE Goop Bap GIRL” 


By WINIFRED VAN Duzer 


a GIATTER? 


By KATHARINE Brusy 


“THE BLUE BEETLE” 


By STELLA WYNNE 


“THE GIRL WHO DARED” 
By Maer CuristTIE 


“EYES OF LOVE” 


By JoHN Goopwin 


“Port 0’ PARADISE” 


By ALBERTA S, EAGAN 


“THE MAN BEHIND” 
By PETER B. KyNE 


. . r gial® iioe a) 
Wire or write TODAY for specimen chapters, reservations and terms. 


KING FEATURES So DL OAgIES UNC; 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 


New York City 
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The 
NEW YORK TIMES 


First in Daily City and 
Suburban Circulation 


The average net paid circulation of the daily (week day) edition 
of The New York Times in New York City and suburbs (50 miles 
radius) and also the total circulation for the six months ended 
March 31, 1926, were greater than any other New York morning 
newspaper of standard size. 


THE RECORD 


City and Suburban Total 
Average Net Paid Week Day Average Net Paid 
Circulation Week Day Circulation 
The New York ‘dimes. ee eee 285,949 356,471 
The World . .44005enee ee. | ee 261,064 287,694 
The New York Herald-Tribune .......... 233,074 285,800 
New York American ..........---+-+++:> 204,092 225,081 


New York morning newspapers have an extensive sale in New 
York City and the suburbs, and an advertiser who wishes to obtain 
the attention of all the people of the metropolitan district will act 
wisely to use all the morning newspapers. 


While it is true that the sale of the daily edition of The New York 
Times exceeds that of any other New York morning newspaper of 
standard size, the special value of its circulation is its character— 
the intelligent, thinking people who read The Times. To reach this 
substantial group of unusual buying power, advertisements in The 
Times are essential. 
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q NEWSPAPER’S NEWSPAPER 
CHAMPION AS ADVERTISING 
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A SALES 
le PROMOTION Published every Saturday. Subscription price $4 per year. Published by the Fourth Estate at 305 Washington RAPID 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. EpitoriaL aNd Executive OFrices at 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N TURNOVER 
MEDIUM Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Brooklyn, N. Y. Formerly entered as second class matter uy 
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Marcellus M. Murdock Plans 
Many Hops During Vacation 


BRITISH SCRIBES TO. 


Autti EsrANe NET, Ue 
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CHICAGO 


pe 


WICHITA 


——ees BY AIR. 
By RAIL OR BOAT 
KAKNXKKAKKXX KKH UNDECIDED 
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ITINERARY OF Marcettus M. Murpock on His Unique Trip 


SY LSS. 
PRESS 


English-Speaking Union 


Henry J. Fisher, ‘ 
this country on the Aquitania last 
week, after a trip to England to 


Fellowship Plans 
Prepared 


returned to 


Flying 


assist in arrangements by which 
two English newspaper men will 


come to this country under a 
fellowship plan of the English- 

| speaking Union, while two Amer- 
ican scribes will go abroad. Short- 

ly after his arrival, 
explained 
sentative of The Fourth Estate. 
The directors of the English- 
Speaking Union 
strumental in laying the plans of 


of the European terrain by air routes. 


Mr. Fisher From Chicago, Mr. 
the plant to a_repre- 


New York he was joined by his son, 


who are _ in- 


this enterprise are the following: 


John W. Davis, George Wicker- 


Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher of the Wichita, Kans., 
last Tuesday morning from his home town by airplane for Chicago 
on the first lap of a trip in which he will cover as much as possible 


at midnight last Friday, the 28th, on the Olympic for Europe. 


TO TRAVEL ON EARTH 
ONLY WHEN MUST 


-Guider of Destinies of The Wichita Eagle to Soar 
Wherever Practicable—Enthusiastic About 


Eagle left 


Murdock flew to New York, where he sailed 


In 
Marsh, student at Columbia 


University, and the two intend to spend several weeks visiting sev- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


sham, A. N. Marquis, Langdon P. 


(Continued on Page 22) 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Page 
New Convention Secretary “DAVY FELLOW, ARTER ALLS... ..... 6 
Seeece watt general chairman Epwarp McKernon, Eastern Superintendent eo PB. 

of the convention of the Associated FORSYTHE LOOKS IN HIS HEART AND DRAWG...... 6 
ising Clubs of the ose T . Ruopes. 
tas announced the resignation o 
Stanley Reed as ee ere secre- ENCOURAGES CARRIER BOYS TO SELL PAPERG........ 7 
tary and the appointment of Leon- W.. J. Parker, Chicago Eve. American. 
ard Omerod as his successor. Mr. COLOR OF A CITY IN PEN AND INK SKETCHES........ 22 


Omerod is located at the conven- 
tion headquarters. 


ALEXANDER SAMALMAN. 


TEEEGRAPHE “AND 
RUNNING HORSE 
COMBINE 


Gotham Sporting and 
Show Publications are 
Consolidated 


The New York Morning Tele- 
graph, leading sporting and “theatri- 
cal daily of the country, announced 
last Thursday morning that it would 
be combined with the Daily Run- 
ning Horse, turf newspaper, also 
of “New York, and that the two 
wotdd be published as one news- 
paper from the Telegraph plant. 

The merger includes the consolid- 
ating of the Telegraph, the Run- 
ning Horse of New York, the Run- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


First Pilsudski 


The first interview with a repre- 
sentative of the press accorded by 
Marshal Pilsudski, the winner of the 
recent upheaval in Poland, was 
given last week to Jules Sauerwein, 
correspondent of the Paris Le Matin. 
According to Wilbur Forrest, of the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Paris 
Bureau, the Parisian newspaper man 
had to use all the prestige and au- 
thority of his country’s Foreign Of- 
fice to secure his story. 


Interview 
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N. Y. NEWSPAPER 
MEN CLIMB THE 
CATSKILLS 


Gotham Scribes Guests of 
Saugerties—New York 
Line on Outing 


The New York Newspaper Men’s 
Association, comprising newspaper 
workers of Greater New York, 
ended last Wednesday night a three 
day outing to the Catskill Moun- 
tains as the guests of the Saugerties- 
New York boat line. 


Members and guests left New 
York Monday on the steamer Rob- 
ert A. Snyder of the Saugerties and 
New York line. Dinner was served 
aboard ship with speeches by mem- 
bers and guests. After breakfast 
at the Maxwell House in Saugerties, 
the party made an automobile tour 
through Catskill, Cairo, Purling, 
East Windham, Grand Gorge, Rox- 
bury and Fleischmanns. At Fleisch- 
manns the Chamber of Commerce 
was host to the newspaper men at 
Ritter’s Fleischmanns hotel. 


Tuesday night the party stopped 
at Biens New Hotel, Palenville, 
where a banquet was held. 


Speeches were also made by the 
Hon. Senator Herman Koppleman 
of Hartford, Ct., and M. Lackey 
of Tannersville. On Wednesday the 
party was conveyed to Catskill 
Landing and embarked as guests of 
the Hudson River Day Line for the 
beautiful and picturesque sail down 
the majestic Hudson. The outing 
was under the direction of James 
McKernan, chairman; Sam D. Sam- 
uels, secretary-treasurer, and Ed 
Rodgers, Catskill representative of 
the New York World. Among those 
who attended were: 


J. Allardice, Brooklyn Eagle; 
Harry Braelow, Newark, N. J.; 
Joe Bavasi, New York City; W. 
Baldwin, the World; F. T. Cole- 
man, South Norwalk, Ct.; H. W. 
Connelly; superintendent City Hall 
Post Office; Morris Goodman, 
Scranton, Pa. 


B. J. Durney, North Bergen, N. 


J.; W. J. Dempsey, Jr., the World, 
New York; John Dunne, New 
York; W. J. Dempsey, Sr., the 


World, New York; A. Lurie, New 
York World, New York; M. Good- 
man, Scrantonian, Scranton, Pa.; 
L. Gautier, Morning Telegraph; J. 
Gross, the World, New York; H. 
Heuss, the New York World; C. 
Hertzig, New York; A. Sigel, New 
York City; N. R. Hoover, circula- 
tion manager, New York World. 


J. Johnson, New York Times; 
W. Kessler, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; G. 
Killeen, World, New York; H. 
Koppleman, Hartford, Ct.;  F. 
Kirschner, Plainfield, N. J.; J. Ke- 
hoe, World, New York; M. Leavitt, 
Brooklyn; Ed Lang, Plainfield, N. 
Ue Pane Lamake, World, New 

ork, 


M. B. Mendoza, World, New 
York; J. Morris, Brooklyn; Frank 
‘McCabe, the World; Eddie McCaf- 
fery, New York City; Nick Meyer, 
New York; L. Rachels, Passaic, N. 
Feral RaGkett,», BYOOKIVI, oiNcaY ome tr 
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Rague, Staten Island; A. Ruckdach- 
el, the Mirror, New York City. 


C. Stout, Courier-News, Plain- 
field, N. J.; S. D. Samuels, New 
York; C. Sandkam, circulation 
manager, Herald Tribune; O. O. 
Scattergood, New York Graphic, 
New York; E. A. Sholtz, Butterick 
Company, New York; M. Spear, 
Mount Vernon; J. Sternecker, 
Brooklyn; H. Weinberg, Brooklyn; 
L. Weinstock, New York; E. Weis- 
man, World, New York; Walter 
Sinclair, Evening Journal; S. Rosen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


Kerney, Jersey Editor, Feted at 
Trenton 


Over 300 persons attended the 
dinner to James Kerney, editor of 
the Trenton Evening Times, given 
by the Trenton Press Club, in Hilde- 
brecht’s last Thursday. Former 
Gov. Edward C. Stokes was toast- 
master and the speakers included 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton, 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Secretary to 
former President Wilson, and Vice 
Chancellor Vivian M. Lewis of Pat- 
erson. 


Printing Exhibit in Times 
Building 


The New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen began an exhibi- 
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ition of modern European printing 
in The New York Times Annex 
Building last Monday. 

This exhibit, which is open to the 
public on week days from 2 to 9 
free of charge, will remain in the 
Annex until June Sth. H. L. Bul- 
len, Curator of the Typographic 
Museum of the American Type 
Founders Co., has loaned for this 
exposition his collection of printing 
gathered during a year’s sojourn in 
Europe. 


Collins with Trade Paper 


Walter H. Collins, at one time 
assistant secretary of the New York 
Advertising Club is now on the staff 
of the Easter Underwriter. New 
York insurance trade paper. 


Back to Old Paper 


James Banta, formerly on the St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Daily News, has 
returned to that newspaper to man- 
age the advertising department. 
Charles Dove is now foreign adver- 
tising manager of the News. 


A New York Advertising Center 
On Way 


Another advertising center is be- 
ing created in the new Eastern Of- 
fices building, 43rd street and Lex- 
ington avenue. This building will 


also have an entrance from the main 
waiting room of the Grand Central 
Terminal. 

While this building will not be 
completed until the spring of 1927, 
space in it has already been leased 
to the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Barrows & Richardson, 
Kelly-Smith Company, Conde Nast 
Publishing Company and The Lay 
Company. 


Campaign for Monument 


The Richmond, Va., News-Leader 
has launched a state-wide campaign 
for funds for the erection in Rich- 
mond of a monument to Lieutenant- 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
Virginian, who was the first to fly 
over the North Pole in an airplane. 
The News-Leader opened the sub- 
scription list with a contribution of 
$1,000. Lieutenant-Commander Byrd 
is a brother of Governor Harry 
Flood Byrd, of Virginia, owner of 
the Winchester Star and Harrison- 
bury News-Record. 


Riis With Brooklyn Times 
“Eddie” Riis, formerly on the 
staff of the 


He is the son of the late Jacob 
A. Riis and is noted in Brooklyn 
newspaper circles. 


New Home of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


The new home of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., News Sentinel is located with- 
in two blocks of the heart of the re- 
tail section of the downtown dis- 
trict, directly opposite the Y. M. C. 


A. and the public market. It oc- 
cupies a ground space 100 by 150 feet 
and three stories high and is built 
after the Georgian colonial school 
of design. It is open on all four 
sides, being situated on a corner with 
an alley on each of the other two 
sides, thus insuring plenty of day- 
light and fresh air for all time to 
come. 


There’ are two main entrances 
identical in design. 
The press equipment includes 


double sextuple unit type construc- 
tion driven by general electric con- 
trols. 

The second floor is given over to 
the editorial rooms along the east 
side of the building, and the com- 
posing room with its complement of 
thirteen intertypes, four Ludlow 
casting machines, and the stereotyp- 
ing department. The mat making 
machinery is in the north end of the 
composing room separate from the 


casting foundry. The third floor 
is for file and other storage and also 


affords space for the photographers. 


The building is of cherry red 


brick, trimmed with Imperial mar- 


ble. The entire business office por- 
tion of the ground floor is trimmed 
in solid American walnut while 
birch is employed in all the other 
wood trim throughout the building. 
With the exception of the main lob- 


by itself which is floored with stone | 
flagging, a composition floor laid — 


in concrete furnishes a resilient yet 
durable floor covering. ; 


Brooklyn Eagle, is 
now with the Brooklyn ‘limes. — 


- 
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Frank Menke Wrestles With An Australian News- 
paper, and Downs Inefficient Methods of the 
Past With Startling Results 


This is the story of Frank G. Menke, who returned to New York last 
Monday, after revolutionizing a Sydney, Australia, newspaper within the 


brief space of fourteen weeks. 


It is the story of American newspaper methods and American news- 
paper “pep,” brought to a Sunday sheet that was floundering in the hands 
of scribes to whom an afternoon tea was more important than a story, 
that increased the circulation and lineage figures to a startling degree. 


Frank G. Menke, who is connected 
with King Features Syndicate and 
is one of the most popular sporting 
writers of Gotham, has for five years 
been writing sports for the Australi- 
an newspapers owned by Hugh D. 
McIntosh. 


There are three McIntosh papers 
in Sydney, Australia: The Sunday 
Times, The Referee, and The Ar- 


Tow. 


where it was impossible to be guided 
by them. There was an expensive 
“inset” tabloid comic section, for 
which Menke substituted full-page 
comics. 

Mr. Menke put in boxes and 
changed the headline style. He in- 
novated handset heads. Under his 
reign, the picture of a pretty wo- 
man was on every front page. The 
stories he ordered cut down to the 


They all mixed editorial] opinions 
with the news. They all wanted to 
be great writers and knew little 
about straight news. 


Mr. Menke had to drill them to 
write new stories. One reporter, 
Bill Carrick, he found very excel- 
ent, and one girl, Diane Moodie, 
wrote very fine woman’s articles. 
Mr. Menke had very little more 
capable help. He did almost every- 
thing himself. It was the toughest 
job in the world. Mr, Menke told 
a representative of Tur Fourru 
Estate that it would have been im- 
possible had not Mr. McIntosh given 
him full sway in the face of the 
warnings of people who said that 
the populace of Sydney would never 
respond to the American way of 
doing things. 

Mr. Menke took on a sub-editor, 
Mike Shanahan, who proved very 
helpful and is now editing the pa- 
per. 


SYDNEY IS AT THE 


FRANCES GARIY BRI 


“LIFE & PROPERTY ARE IN DAILY JEOPARDY 17" i 


-OPARD Attorney-General 
Judge Beeby as 


oP DEMPSEY 


ONTING UNI WALLS 


BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT BY Mr. MENKE 


ess in Court Declares 
Police used Sinister Method 
To Bring About Ar of 
Suspect on B 


In 1922, Mr. McIntosh sent Mr. 
Menke a copy of the Sunday Times 
with the query: ‘What’s wrong 
with this paper?” 

Mr. Menke wrote three letters of 
four thousand words each to Mc- 
Intosh in an effort to “size up” the 
situation. The result was that Mr. 
McIntosh asked him to Australia. 
He went there for four weeks. He 
put some American ideas in the pa- 
per and in those four weeks the 
circulation jumped 7,500. 


Two years ago, Mr. McIntosh 
cabled Mr. Menke from London and 
asked him to become the editor of 
the Sunday Times, but Mr. Menke 
turned down the offer. 

However, last Christmas Mr. 
Menke agreed to go to Australia for 
fourteen weeks. In the fourteen 
weeks that he spent at Sydney, the 
circulation went up over twenty 
thousand, the advertising went up 
$1,500 a week, and the operating ex- 
Penses went down $1,000 a week. 


Mr. Menke cut down the paper 
from 28 to 24 pages, taking out lots 
of solid, dull reading. Before he 
started work there was very little 
news in the paper. The paper was 
publishing Paris styles in a climate 


bone. He began campaigns for the 
good of the town, 

He gathered important news from 
all quarters and put 150 items where 
there were only 15 before. 


He changed the standing heads. 
The editorial page style too, was 
changed. Formerly there had been 
one long and weary editorial a week. 
Mr. Menke made his slogan, “More 
and Shorter Editorials.” 

Other improvements were the in- 
stallation of a racing chart, the 
building up of a sports page with 
Pictures of celebrities, the substitu- 
tion of human interest sports stories 
for dry statistics that were run be- 
fore as sports news. A modern 
motor section was begun, and five 
pages of live woman’s news were 
put in the paper. The society page 
was refurbished. The picture page 
was made up in better style. 

Mr. Menke himself wrote fash- 
ions, front page, heads and leaders 
—worked from sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day between February 6 and 
April 18. 

When Mr. Menke stepped in, none 
of the reporters had been in the 
habit of reporting to the editor. 
They wrote words, words, words. 
They never worked under direction. 


Mr. Menke put in a new comic, 
Felix the Cat, which was a great cir- 
culation-getter as its creator, Pat 
Sullivan, is an Australian. Interna- 
tional News Service news inaugu- 
rated during Mr. Menke’s reign. 

The newspaper had been coming 
out at 11 P. M. on Saturday, and 
there were 1,500 to 2,000 street sales 
at night. After much struggle with 
editorial and composing room men. 
Mr. Menke got the paper out at 9 
P. M., Saturday night and the street 
sales at night jumped to 12,000. 

Mr. Menke made so many im- 
provements the tabulation of all of 
them could almost fill a book. 

The reporter of Tuer Fourru 
Estate had the privilege of seeing 
a letter from Mr. McIntosh to Mr. 
Menke, which spoke of the latter’s 
achievements in glowing terms and 
thanked him heartily. 


Oklahoma Press Meeting 


At the recent convention of the 
Oklahoma Press 
Bristow, Okla., E. P. Martin was 
elected president; H. G., Spaling, 
first vice-president; John Golobie, 
second vice-president; and C. S, 
Storm, third vice-president. 


Association at: 


TIMES REPORTER 
EXPELLED FROM 
RUMANIA 


Balkan Country Resents 
Articles Published 
Last Month 


Clarence Streit, New York Times 
correspondent, was expelled last 
Monday from Bucharest, Rumania, 
because of a series of articles he had 
written that were published by his 
newspaper. These articles were 
analyses by Mr. Streit of conditions 
in the Balkan kingdom, and criti- 
cized the politics and court regime 
of the nation. 

The press announcement alleges 
that Mr. Streit wrote for his news- 
paper a series of articles which 
were considered insulting to the 
Crown and Governiment. 

Mr. Streit left tonight for Vienna. 

“The traditional hospitality of Ru- 
mania,” says the Prefect’s notice 
to Mr. Streit, as published in the 
newspapers, “must not be confused 
with the toleration of insult to the 
Crown and Government. The Gov- 
ernment has always entertained high 
respect for The New York Times, 
and will gladly welcome any other 
correspondent that journal may care 
to send to Rumania.” 

This is the first time the Rumanian 
Government has taken such action 
against a foreign correspondent. 

Clarence Streit, went to Bucharest 
at the end of March to study and 
write of the political conditions 
there, following the renunciation by 
Prince Carol of his right of succes- 
sion to the throne. 

Beginning on April 12, The New 
York Times printed a series of five 
articles by Mr. Streit, describing the 
situation as he found it in Rumania. 

Mr. Streit wrote five articles 
which were published in The New 
York Times on April 12, 13, 14, 15 
and 16. 


MacGowan Made Upstate Paper’s 
Managing Editor 


Horace A. MacGowan, until re- 
cently manager-editor of the Derby- 
Shelton branch office of the An- 
sonia, Conn., Evening Sentinel, has 
been made managing editor of the 
Middletown, N. Y., Herald. He 
was engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness in Middletown for over 35 
years, having learned the printer’s 
trade with the old Daily Press where 
later he was city editor. After 15 
years with the Press he engaged 
with the Daily Argus as city editor 
and for many years was managing 
editor, remaining with that news. 
paper for 12 years. On leaving the 
Argus he became city editor of the 
Times-Press and advanced to man- 
aging editor and business manager, 
remaining there seven years. At the 
expiration of this time he took a 
position as telegraph editor with the 
Daily Herald which he filled for one 
year, leaving to take the position 
with the Connecticut paper. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—a newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, the national 
advertiser and _ the advertising 
agencies. 
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SDAVE Your Aa LUCKY 
FELLOW, AFTER 
ALL! 


Nothing Could Stop Him 
When He Was Out 
for News 
By Epwarp McKErNnon 


Eastern Superintendent, the A. P. 
In a Radio Talk Over WJZ 


This glowing tribute to 
“Davey” paid last Wednesday 
night by Mr. McKernon elicited 
many enquiries from newspaper 
people, most of whom were 
willing to wager that the 
“Davey” referred to was the late 
Thomas W. Morris, head of the 
Pittsburgh bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press—THE EpItor. 


Plan as you will, the element 
of chance always is present in 
news gathering. But sometimes 
“luck” is just pluck. There was 
Davey. One of our boys, up 
against it in many ways but al- 
ways claiming that he was the 
luckiest, as he certainly was the 
happiest, man alive. Wish you 
could have known him. Comical, 
little, sawed-off, but every inch of 
him a man’s man; with a heart 
like an ox; afraid of nothing, al- 
ways ready, and always insist- 
ing that all was well with him 
and the world. Come _ what 
would, be chuckled and beamed, 
and when he beamed it just 
warmed you right through. You 
will recall that after the war 
King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 
of Belgium visited this country. 
I don’t suppose you remember 
the A. P. chap who chased them 
about. That was. Davey. You 
may have forgotten that while he 
was here King Albert decorated 
an American newspaper man for 
meritorious service to the Allied 
cause. That was Davey. I know 
you do not know that the gracious 
lady, Queen Elizabeth, wrote a 


(Continued on Page 23) 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own territory 
working 


where it is 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


JOE OL! BOY, 1 WANT To SAY 
You've’ BEEN A. MIGHTY GooD 
FRIEND To ME THese NINE 
Years — You've ALWAYS KEPT 
ME & LEAP AHEAD OF THE 
LANDLORD — (F IT HADN'T BEEN 
FoR You 1 MIGHT BE SWINGING 
@ PICK AND. SHOVEL ! 
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LISTEN VIC —Tuat's BECAUSE: 
You've BEEN GOOb (TO me! 
You've TREATED. ME LIKE 
& HUMAN BEING — You've ; 
NEVER BOUNCED BRICKS AN 
ROLLING PINS OFF MY HEAD 
AND I APPRECIATE “THAT —, 
It's FIFTY FIETY 
“OU MAN tt 


FORSYTHE LOOKS 
IN HIS HEART 
AND DRAWS 


‘*VWic’’ Does Not Fake The 
Situations In His 
Cartoons 


By T. H. Ruopes 


As the slap-stick stuff has largely 
passed out of the movies, so it is 
passing from the work of the strip 
cartoonist, according to “Vic” For- 
sythe, creator of Joe’s Car, The 
Fussy Foursome and other familiar 
characters that have got “under the 
skin” of the newspaper public from 
their sheer “human interest” appeal. 

“Vic” Forsythe seems to be the 
personification of that valuable hu- 
man trait called “be yourself,” and 
he might well fit into the cast of 
Engene O’Neill’s play, Great God 
Brown only “Vic” wouldn’t need 
any mask. His cartoon situations 
are never faked. If “Joe” gets his 
“tail feathers burned off” in the 
stock market, goes to Hollywood, 
strikes oil, or whatnot, they repre- 
sent “Vic’s” personal experiences 
and complexes. ‘Vic’ makes no 
bones of admitting that he has had 
his “tail feathers burned off” in the 
stock market, that he has done his 
“turn” in the movies, that he is 
interested in an oil leasehold in 
Nevada. 

Joe was “born” during the World 
War, the combined child, so to 
speak of “Vic’s” necessity and his 
passionate love for mechanical things 
—motor boat engines, memories of 
boyhood contraptions—anything us- 
ing power. Whoever heard of an 
artist in oils, whose paintings of the 
American Desert in California hang 
in a recognized western salon, being 
mechanically inclined! Nevertheless 
“Vic’s” main obsession is the auto- 
mobile, not merely to ride around 
in but to experiment with—to pro- 
vide all the thrills and experiences 
of pulling apart and putting to- 
gether. 

“Are you like Joe? It is because 
you are like Joe that you enjoy 
Joe’s Car. Its sincerity and accurate 
portrayal of Joe’s experiences are 
the ones you have had. And this is 
a phase “Vic” Forsythe believes must 
enter into every strip cartoonist’s 
work—the knack of “being your- 


self,” with the added charm of the 
individuality and cleverness of the 
particular cartoonist. The human 
conceits, foibles, shortcomings, if 
you will, set forth in pictorial situa- 
tions are what give that humorous 
tinge and tingle of enjoyment to 
perhaps an otherwise overserious 
existence. To Maurice Ketten, with 
his Such is Life and H. T. Web- 
ster, with his Thrill That Comes 
Once in a Lifetime, and poker and 
bridge cartoons, “Vic” metaphori- 
cally and respectfully raises his hat. 
There are others, of course. 


If we were trying to sell “Vic”, he 
would be the first to demand mod- 
eration in expression bearing upon 
himself. 


“Vic’ A Wortp Man. 


“Vic” is now under a contract for 
a term of years with the New York 
Evening World. “Jack” Tennant, 
managing editor of the World, holds 
an affectionate place in ‘Vic’s” 
heart which varied vicissitudes of 
the newspaper games have failed to 
dim. “Vic” takes glee in telling of 
repeatedly being turned down when 
he tried to sell a certain baseball 
strip one spring, finally selling the 
strip to the same sheet which had 
previously refused it. We'll men- 
tion no names. “Vic” has experi- 
enced all the thrills (?) of being 
fired and re-hired in quick succes- 
sion as a result of rivalry among 
newspaper bosses “sitting in” dur- 
ing vacations—the variety of rival- 
ry whereby the “pets” of one man 
go out and in like style fashions. 


It is only natural to infer that 
“Vic” must have some strong prefer- 
ence to be the author of a comic 
strip. However, this is not so. But 
“Vic” has an underlying conviction 
that he is doing a real service if he 
can draw a smile to a serious count- 
enance, if he can warm the cockles 
of some fagged human heart by 
bringing back to it out of the seem- 
ingly dim past some thrill bordering 
boyish enthustasm. ‘‘Vic” thinks 
mankind as a whole needs much re- 
lief from the sometimes almost solid 
pages of strife, turmoil and other 
serious topics of many newspapers. 
“Vic” would ‘see the drama and the 
movies always refreshing, at least, 
and he would have them a greater 
counteracting influence for the often 
too numerous depressing and over- 
powering factors of affairs. 

He believes too that genius needs 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Baltimore Newspaper Men May 
Be Sentenced 


Jail sentences are expected to 
be imposed early next week on 
three editors and two photograph- 
ers of The Baltimore News and 
The Baltimore American. 


These papers published court- 
room photographs of the Whitte- 
more trial last week, although 
Judge Eugene O’Dunne had di- 
rected an order from the bench 
forbidding the taking of pictures 
in the court room. 


Harold E. Ellison, managing 
editor of The News; Earl C. De- 
land, managing editor of The 
American; William Klemm and 
William Sturm, photographers, 
are the men held in contempt by 
Judge O’Dunne. 

“In my mind,” said the Judge, 
“they are clearly guilty of con- 
tempt. Unless circumstances 
arise to change my mind, or they 
can show sufficient cause, I will 
impose substantial jail sentences.” 


Editorials To Be Broadcast in 
Britain 

Information comes from Lon- 
don that the British Broadcasting 
Company has added daily “edi- 
torials” to its programs. There 
is some opposition to this by sev- 
eral of the English newspapers, 
but the broadcasting company 
says that editorials do _ not 
amount to much, generally speak- 
ing, and that they are simply re- 
views or comments. 

Radio broadcasting ‘‘over 
there” is under the jurisdiction 
of the Postmaster General, whose 
decisions are final. 


Williamson with Tracy 


W. M. Williamson, formerly with 
the Carlton & Holten Advertising 
Agency of New York has joined 
the staff of the Carl Tracy, Inc, 
Agency, also of New York as as- | 
sistant production manager. 
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NEWSPAPERS ALL 
GOOD FRIENDS 
NOW! 


Days of Envy and Hatred 
Now Gone in Press 


World 


“Behold how beautiful it is for 
brethren to dwell together in 


harmony.” 

That is a biblical quotation. It 
is frequently applicable to news- 
Papers mnow-a-days—far different 
from the bickerings and_ back- 
bitings of the press in “the good 
old days.” 

Now it is a matter of course 
for newspapers to speak well one 
of another. Envy and _ hatred 
and malice and jealousy seem to 
have passed out of the province 
of the press. An illustration of 
this idea is expressed in a recent 
editorial in the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier, as follows: 

We have no sooner offered our 
congratulations to the publishers 
of the Hartford Courant upon its 
fine new typographical raiment— 
an outward and inward witness 
of its deserved prosperity—than 
the acquisition by its afternoon 
contemporary, the Times, of a 
whale of a printing press—the 


largest in New England and the: 


most efficient—makes its welcome 
demand upon our neighborly ap- 
preciation. 

“The new press,” explains the 
Times, “is in reality a series of 
presses in tandem formation, 125 
feet long, and by comparison 
makes the old standard press look 
like a pigmy.” A further realiza- 
tion of its power can be gained 
by the announcenient that the en- 
tire edition of 55,000 can, if de- 
sired, be run off in a single hour. 
There is but one way in which 
the purchase of so mammoth a 

“piece of machinery can be ex- 
plained, and that is the need for 
it to accommodate a demand on 
the part of its readers, which. is 
one of the sensations of New 
England journalism. We have for 
years been impressed by the 
| character of the newspaper serv- 
ice given the people of Hartford 
/and Hartford county. 
Nowhere in New England are 
|there newspapers more com- 
prehensive in their ideals of serv- 
ice, the completness of their vi- 
-sion and the thoroughness of 
their work. While it is obvious 
that this new equipment which 
\the Times has acquired will add 
to its facilities in manufacturing 
its product, we doubt if its ex. 
cellence can be improved upon as 
|a newspaper. We extend our 
admiration and congratulations, 
Which years of friendly inter- 
course make more than ordinari- 


} 


ily sincere. 


Pape Heads New Englanders 


/ William J. Pape, publisher of the 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican and 
merican, was elected president of 
he New England Daily Newspaper 


ublishers’ Association last week, 


| 
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activities. For example: 


Building Permits 
Postal Receipts 
City Construction 


No. Telegrams 
(Western Union) 


Bank Clearings 


Bank Deposits 


NEW YORK 


i715, 779 


Lines of Advertising 


were carried by The Miami Herald during the first 
four months of 1926—a volume which establishes 
for The Herald another record of world leadership 
in amount of advertising lineage. 


The record-breaking growth of the Miami Market 
which this tremendous volume so clearly implies is 
also apparent in comparative statistics of the city’s 


National Cash Register Sales. 
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Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


1st Quarter 1st Quarter 
1925 1926 


$ 7,375,101 $ 10,910,411 
231,392 442,782 
96,650 837,400 
35,025 245,578 
1,960,714 4,449,850 
151,867,583 261,636,474 
384,331,365 603,835,657 
38,774,695 81,151,639 
105,038,080 137,414,058 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New England Sporting Writer Is 
Marrie 


Frank E. Nolan, formerly one of 
southern New England’s best known 
sports editors, long identified with 
Bridgeport, Conn., dailies and Miss 
Mae C. MacCarthy of Bridgeport 
were recently married in the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Baltimore, Md., 
by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Louis R. 
Strickney. 

J. Edward Phelan of the Bridge- 
port Evening Star, formerly asso- 
ciated with the groom, was best man. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nolan left immediate- 
ly after _the ceremony for Clear- 
water, Fla. where the former is 
publicity representative for a realty 
development corporation in which 
Bridgeport capital is heavily inter- 
ested. Prior to leaving newspaper 
work, the groom was for a time 
connected with the Hartford, Conn., 
Courant and served as city editor 
of the Bridgeport Star. 


St. Louis Finds That Advertising 
Pays 


Sixty-three new industries were 
brought to St. Louis during the 
past six years as a direct result of 
the advertising campaign being 
run by that city. This campaign 
was under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club, the city 
of St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

W. B. Weisenburger, chairman 
of the municipal advertising com- 
mittee, reports the following ex- 
penditures for the 1925-1926 cam- 
paign: National magazines, $27,- 
009; New York, St. Louis and 
Chicago newspapers, $10,148; St. 
Louis trade zone (to bring out- 
of-town merchants to St. Louis 
to buy their goods), $15,314; ma- 
terials (art work, cuts, etc.), $5,- 
848; booklets, $3,680, and news 
bureau, $8,000. Total fund, 
$70,000. 


Best Newspapers Print News- 
Facts But Don’t Wallow In 
Them! 


The May issue of World’s 
Work has a conglomeration un- 
der the title of “A Resume of 
Opinion on the Rising Tide of 
Crime.” It covers thirteen (is 
that “unlucky” number fatal?) 
pages, and is mostly a rehash of 
what the newspapers recorded as 
the crimes occurred—six, eight, 
ten, twelve weeks ago. 

Why reprint these 
now? 

The story, or stories, carry ten 
cartoons—good ones, too—and 
all of them are reproductions of 
cartoons originally published in 
newspapers. There are copious 
quotations from newspaper editi- 
orials, all of which are condemna- 
tory of crime. 

Now the strange part of it is 
that, after putting these “thir- 
teen” pages in print, World’s 
Work undertakes to handle the 
matter editorially, under the head- 
ing “A New Feature for Newspa- 
pers.” But the editorial does not 
agree with the “thirteen” pages, 
neither does it prove anything. 

The truth of the matter is, the 
better newspapers print the news- 
facts regarding crime and scandal, 
but do not wallow in it. 


horrors 


John A. Finneran Promoted on 
The Times 


John A. Finneran has accepted 
the position of clasified advertis- 
ing manager of The New York 
Times. Though young in years 
he is well qualified for the posi- 
tion, having had experience on 
The New York Herald, The New 
York Sun, and The Herald-Tri- 
bune. 

Mr. Finneran commenced news- 
paper work on The New York 
Herald, under the expert tutelage 
of Mr. Harold L. Goldman, and 
was advanced on merit until the 
consolidation of the Herald and 
Tribune, to which combination he 
went as head of the telephone 
bureau. Later he joined The 
Times as assistant classified ad- 
vertising manager. 


Gray, Hotel Advertising Manager 


P. J. Gray, formerly with the 
Colorado Springs, Col., Telegraph 
and Gazette, is now the advertising 
manager of the Broadmoor Hotel 
of that city. 


New Farley Papers 


Robert S. Farley, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, will act as Eastern 
financial advertising representatives 
for the Washington, D. C., United 
States Daily and the New Orleans 
Item Tribune. 


Kentucky Publishers to Meet 


The annual mid-summer meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Press Asso- 
ciation will be held at Pineville, 
Ky., from June 24 to 26. 


Harvey Moves 


Robert M. Harvey, pubdlishers’ 
representative, has moved his offices 
from 17 W. 42nd St. to 156 5th 
Ave., New York. 


DECRIES MERIT AS 
PRIME FACTOR 


Sees in Premiums Best 
and Cheapest Means 
of Increase 


By A. E. Linpiey 


What has merit to do, with cir- 
culation, and why do publishers 
always mention this word? 

Many times have I heard “We 
sell the paper on its merits” in 
my fifteen years’ experience sell- 
ing premiums to newspapers. 
Even now I am still in doubt as 
to what some publishers call 
“merits.” 

As a rank outsider, the thought 
enters my mind immediately after 
I have heard this statement, “This 


paper has weak competition.” 
They “sit pretty” because the 
weak brother doesn’t have the 


capital to do things, or his or- 
ganization does not function as it 


should, or their ideas need dis- 
carding. 
Then what has this to do 


with premiums? Premiums have 
always been and always will be 
an assistant to introduction at a 
cost. Let us define this cost. 


If a canvasser on a straight 
solicitation without premiums can 
only average four or five orders 
a day, of which half only “are 
good after two weeks, and the 
canvasser out with a 50 cent 
premium averages eight to ten 
orders a day, of which six will 
be still good after three months, 
then which one is getting the 
more for his money? 


The majority of papers can- 
vassing without a premium have 
a heavy advertising expense in 
circulars, letter writing, billboard 
advertising, etc., besides giving 
free copies. The paper using a 
premium can sign up new sub- 
scribers for three or six months 
and expect at least half of them 
to live up to their agreement be- 
cause they receive something; but 


(Continued on page 21) 


The Glistening Sails 
are Gleaming Milkweed Floss 


The Sparkling Ocean 

is Blue as a Butterfly Wing 
In this dainty thin single compact, we 
have the apex of fashion’s requirements, 
with a decoration of stunning beauty 
worked out in a fascinating original man- 
ner. Genuine Butterfly Decoration 1f 
preferred. Suitable discount for quantities. 


The Home of Butterfly Art. 


The Butterfly Box, Inc. 
70 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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PREMIUM QUESTION 
A MOOT POINT 


Some Will Not Use Them; Others Find Them Good 
Pullers 


It has long been a moot point whether or not a newspaper should 
offer a premium for subscriptions as a means for increasing circulation. 
None has ever urged that it is dishonest, though restrictions on the value 
of a premium offered ‘as compared with the price of subscription have 


been defined by the Post Office Department. 


That was because in a mad 


scramble for increased circulation some publishers were willing to give 
away far more than they received if by that means they could quote 


circulation figures beyond the limit 
to be obtained in any other way, 
thereby enhancing the putative 
value of their newspapers as adver 
tising mediums, 


Newspaper publishers as a class 
are not unscrupulous or, in these 
days of clean advertising, prone to 
announce fictitious statistics or other- 
wise unduly and untruthfully influ- 
ence prospective advertisers to se- 
lect their publications. Nor are they 
any more likely than other busi- 
ness men to push their enterprise 
outside the bounds of reason. There 
have been wars in other lines of 
business and industry when com- 
petition has led to cutting prices not 
only below legitimate margin of 
profit, but below actual cost of pro- 
duction in efforts to crowd the other 
fellow to the wall and remove him 
as a competitor. 

Nevertheless, some newspaper 
publishers decry the use of pre- 
miums to influence circulation favor- 
ably, alleging that at the best it is a 
“cheap jack” method and unworthy 
of the dignity of conservative pub- 
lishing. Many national advertisers 
look askance at circulation boosts 
effected by the use of premiums, and 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
very much averse to the practice. 
Claims are made that subscriptions 
thus obtained do not continue in 
many instances beyond the period 
covered by the premium, though 
those who favor premiums recite 
hundreds and thousands of instances 
which go to prove the contrary. 

Scanning the field and noting the 
names of newspapers which have 
used premiums thus, regarding re- 
sults so far as published records are 
available, Tue Fourtu Estate is 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
nothing ethically wrong about using 
premiums; that use or disuse is for 
the individual publisher to decide. 
The capital made of the increase 
brought about by premiums, how- 
ever, is quite another matter. 
Everybody knows the old saw about 
figures not lying but being very 
handy to lie with. If newspaper 
publishers endeavor to misapply 
circulation statistics enlarged by the 
use of premiums, that a different 
thing, certainly as reprehensible as 
any other dishonest practice. 

It is interesting to scan the list 
of newspapers which yield to the 
lure of premium giving for increas- 
ing circulation. At one time the 
practice was confined mainly to 
newly established newspapers, and 
was thought to be within their 
peculiar province alone. It had 
also been said by people who have 
not examined into it closely, that 
only sensational newspapers lend 


themselves to the practice. .Never- 
theless, in the list published here- 
with appear many newspapers free 
from either charge. 


Defenders of the premium prac- 
tice are many. In this issue of THE 
FourtH ESTATE are expressions 
from a few of them, giving cogent 
reasons for their contentions. 


One Newspaper Man: Three 
Homes! 


Herb Roth, of the Sunday Art 
Department of the New York 
World maintains that he is giving 
the lie to the popular opinion of 
newspaper workers being poor by 
his present running of three 
homes: A New York apartment; 
a cottage at Long Beach; and a 
home under construction § at 
Larchmont. 
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BOYS BRING BEST 
RESULTS , FOR 
AMERICAN 


Work for Premiums and 
Their Subscriptions 
Are Lasting 


By E. R. Gowpy 


Man. Junior Carrier Deft. 
Eve. American.- 


Chicago 


I have found that I can get sub- 
scriptions through the boy carrier 


a great deal cheaper than through a 


paid solicitor. 


In the first place, a solicitor wants 
a substantial payment per order he 
secures. These orders must be veri- 
fied by my own men and too, a 
premium is usually offered to the 
new subscriber; so by the time I 
am through my cost amounts to 
about $1.00 to $1.50 for each new 
reader you secure. 


I have also noticed that the per- 
centage of “stops” on orders se- 
cured by canvassers are far heavier 
than those received from our junior 
carriers. This is due to misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the solicitor; 
also the lack of realization on the 
part of the subscribers that the 
contract has any significance. They 
seem to think that the contract 
given by a solicitor is of no value 
and means nothing. 


I find that when a boy goes out 


BLAIR & AUSTIN 


Originators of the 


Salesmanship Club 


Plan of Building 


Quality Circulation 


Our charges are just a little more than other 
promotion companies— 


Ut. 


The net cost to a publisher is less—because 
our Plan produces a greater percentage of 
new business— 


—Do Not Forget the Address— 


WRITE OR WIRE 


BLAIR & AUSTIN 


CIRCULATION BUILDERS 


1504 Centre Avenue 


Reading, Penn. 
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to canvass and works for the pre- 
mium he has picked out, these sub- 
scribers sign the contract in good 
faith and feel that if they should 
discontinue before the contract has 
expired, the boy will have his pre- 
mium taken away from him— 
naturally this is a “clincher” to the 
order. Boys have been able to se- 
cure new readers where a solicitor 
has not been able even to get an 
interview. 

The great success of the Chicago 
Evening American has been through 
this boy department, which has not 
only made a business man of our 
boys for the future, but has edu- 
cated the people of Chicago not to 
be prejudiced toward the Hearst 
publication on account of its sensa- 
tionalism, and made them feel if 
these boys work for the Chicago 
American, it must be all right. 

During the two years of using 
premiums with the boys I have in- 
creased our home delivery something 
like 40000 papers. 

The premiums used for this pro- 
motion were along the lines of what 
a boy likes, and I have not made 
the amount of subscriptions to se- 
cure the article so high, to make the 
boy lose heart. Wagons, roller 
skates. ice-skates and baseball ac- 
cessories have been my main source 
of securing subscriptions: radios, 
Kne-kosters, sweaters and other arti- 
cles have been secondary but helped 
to increase circulation. 

Boys can secure more new readers, 
readers who prove faithfully than 
any canvasser. Boys secure these 
new readers through their individu- 
ality and build up their routes in 
this way. After I succeed in get- 
ting the paper in the home I have 
little trouble in keeping it there. 


Flettner Tells Advertising Men 
of His Invention 


The inventor of the “Rotor” ship, 
Capt. Flettner, explained to mem- 
bers of the New York Advertising 

. Club last Wednesday the unique 
| qualities of his invention, which bids 
| fair to revolutionize modern oceanic 
| transportation. 


Capt. Flettner’s ship, the “Baden- 
Baden” crossed the Atlantic and ar- 
rived safely in New York, securing 
locomotion for her voyage from the 
action of the wind upon her large 
masts which act as sails. She is 
| equipped with auxiliary engines to 
| serve in time of calm or storm. 


W. T. Robson, Canadian Pub- 
lisher, Dies 


| The publisher of the Westmount, 

Ont., News, William T. Robson, died 
last Sunday in the Ross Memorial 
Hospital, Lindsay, Ont., at the age 
of fifty-seven. | 


| * Mr. Robson began his business 
career as American representative of 
_ the MacLean Publishing Company 
of Toronto, with headquarters in 
New York. He was advertising 
director of the Canadian Pacific 
| Railway for ten years, and after 
_ that acquired the Westmount News. 
| He was president of the Canadian 
| Club of New York, which he found- 
ed, and president of Associated 
' Canadian Industries, Inc. 
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My 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDERS— 


THE BEST CONTEST PRIZES 


EMBLEM Bicycles PIERCE 


EMBLEM Velocipedes PIERCE 
EMBLEM Park Cycles PIERCE 


Nothing More Popular for Boys and Girls, 
Young Men and Young Ladies 


A Better Bicycle with— 
Greater Pleasure and Durability 


There are few youngsters that pass through youth 
without a desire for a bicycle. They make such a 
wonderful circulation prize! Newspapers have never 
found an article to surpass them in an all-round 
appeal. Our bicycles are known for Beauty, Sturdi- 
ness and Comfort. Built by workmen with years of 
experience and constructed to operate with little 
effort. The most conservative buyer will be highly 
pleased with our prices. 


Send for Catalog Giving Our Complete 
Line and Prices 


Emblem Mfg. Co. 


ANGOLA NEW YORK 


EX LOLS» ACGIDENA, 
POLICIES AS PRE- 
MIUMS 


Boosted Macon Telegraph 
Circulation Above 
Competitors 


By J. Tom Wess, Jr. 
Circulation Manager, Macon, Ga., 
Telegraph 


The use of accident insurance 
policies a few short years ago 
was frowned upon by the _ best 
newspapers. In fact, 1 remember 
that during the 1922 I. C. M. A. 
Convention at Indianapolis the 
majority of circulators were 
against this form of promotion, 
and were quick to so express 
themselves. 

The use of accident insurance 
policies has increased by leaps 
and bounds until today you will 
find them used in practically all 
the larger cities and a number of 
the small ones. Chicago, I think, 
was the last big city to be won 
over, and I venture to say other 
large cities will soon be falling 
in line, if they have not already 
done so. 


As a medium of increasing and 
holding circulation I do not think 
the accident insurance policy has 
a peer; provided of course, the 
product you are selling (the 
newspaper) stands up. Without 
a first class newspaper to back 
it up, accident insurance will no 
more hold readers than any other 
method of stimulation. 


So far as my own individual 
newspaper is concerned, I think 
we were the second paper in the 
South to adopt this plan of pro- 
motion. Needless to say we are 
quite pleased today with accident 
insurance; otherwise we would 
not still be issuing it. 

At the time we started to use 
accident policies we were behind 
our afternoon competitor in city 
carrier circulation. Since we 
started using insurance the lead 
has been taken away from our 
afternoon competitor, and we 
have consistently maintained that 
lead since once securing it. Our 
paper is a morning one, with a 
weekly rate of 20 cents for seven 
issues. Our competitor is an 
afternoon paper, with a weekly 
rate of 15 cents for seven issues. 

Naturally, we do not attribute 
all our city carrier circulation in- 
crease to accident policies, but 
we do say accident insurance was 
the opening wedge which started 
us on a drive which carried us 
over the top, and keeps us there. 


Numerous improvements have 
been made in our paper—addi- 
tional news service has been 
secured, features added, etc., and 
all of these combined with acci- 
dent insurance use, and a few 
other premiums, has assisted us 
to secure and steadily maintain 
our lead in city carrier circulation. 


We have about 100 per cent 
more total circulation than our 


10 


competitor, and for this reason 
we have never spent very much 
money promoting accident insur- 
ance out of town. However, we 
did issue more than 3,500 policies 
in the “sticks” during September, 
October and November, 1925, 
showing that the country offers a 
good field, if one goes after the 
mail business with the accident 
policies tagged along with the 
offer. 

I do not think any circulator 
will make a mistake in taking on 
accident insurance policies. The 
only mistake he can make is not 
getting his accident insurance 
policy from the right concern— 
the company is the thing. 


REAL RESULTS ARE 
PRODWGCEDRDL 
CAMPAIGNS 


Publishers Declare Merit 
Exists in Speedy 
Work 


The Charles Partlowe Company 
of Indianapolis has recently con- 
cluded the most successful of its 
eighteen years. It has_ served 
more publishers during the past 
year than ever before, and has 
been able to secure additional 
circulation and working capital 
for its clientele. 


Charles Partlowe, originator, 
and his big organization, the ex- 
clusive users of the Partlowe 
Plan, are giving newspaperdom a 
genuine service. This service is 
winning plaudits from publish- 
ers throughout the entire nation. 
It is entirely possible that the 
growth and the history of this 
organization since its inception 
eighteen years ago is one of the 
strongest arguments for and 
proofs of the effectiveness of 
clean, rightly-conducted circula- 
tion drives or campaigns for the 
intensive building of circulation. 


Starting out with an idea that 
a field existed for circulation con- 
tests devoid of the objectionable 
features that have been known in 
the past, and later enhanced by 
some of the ideas born during 
the successful promotion of the 
World War Liberty Loan drives, 
the Partlowe Plan soon became a 
power. Starting with one man 
the organization now numbers 
nearly one hundred men, trained, 
capable circulation-building ex- 
perts. 

As instances of some of the 
achievements of the previous 
year: In Modesto, Cal., where 
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the publisher said 1,000 new sub- 
scribers was the “ceiling” and 
where H. P. Walls, business man- 
ager of the Modesto News-Her- 
ald wrote, “In 1913 we swore off 
on all circulation contests— 
climbed onto the ‘never again’ 
wagon and stuck to our resolu- 
tion for thirteen years. After 
contracting with you, however, a 
total of 2,611 new subscriptions 
have been added to our already 
large list, and the receipts of the 
contest have amounted to $45,- 
845.20, which is more than double 
the receipts of any campaign held 
by either newspaper.” 

The Atlantic, lowa, News-Tele- 
graph (Atlantic is a city of 5,000 
population) has just added nearly 
2,000 new subscriptions and re- 
ceived $19,545.75 in cash, accord- 
ing to) P, Chase, publisher. 
It was their second Partlowe Plan 
campaign, and exceeded the first 
by over $7,000. Mr. Chase says: 
“In our opinion there is no other 
way to secure a large number of 
subscriptions for a newspaper in 
a short space of time, and the 
Partlowe Plan appeals to us as 
the best one offered to publish- 
ers.” After the first Partlowe 
Plan campaign for the News- 
Telegraph, Mr. Chase wrote: 
“We were opposed to contests 
and had never used one in 41 
years of our newspaper experi- 
ence. The methods and the man- 
ner of this campaign, however, 
have thoroughly changed our 
opinions. We now consider a 
contest such as the Charles Part- 
lowe company puts on, as the 
best and cheapest method of get- 
ting large numbers of new sub- 
scriptions, while renewing the in- 
terests of old subscribers in the 
paper.” 


Many New SUBSCRIBERS 


George D. Murphy, business 
manager of the Stockton, Cal., 
Independent, says: “A feature 
that is very pleasing to us is the 
fact that nearly 90 per cent of all 
business done in the campaign 
was from new subscribers, leav- 
ing our old and renewal business 
practically untouched.” 

In Chillicothe, Ohio, the Scioto 
Gazette, 126 years old, the oldest 
paper west of the Allegheny 
mountains, published by James 
Hannan, was deeply appreciative 
of an addition of 2,241 new sub- 
scribers and $24,566 in cash—after 
expressing an opinion that 1,000 
new subscribers was all that 
could be expected in his field. 

The Springfield, Missouri, Re- 
publican, hung up a new cam- 
paign record during the year with 
9,601 new subscribers: and nearly 


$50,000 in .cash. Mr. En Ea bs 
McJimsey, the well known pub- 
lisher, writes enthusiastically of 
the Partlowe Plan and its splendid 
results. : 

John J. Mead, Sr., of the Erie, 
Pa. Times, probably the best 
known publisher of eastern states 
by reason of his unprecedented 
success, states that this plan does 
the work in a truly big way. He 
added 3,797 new subscribers after 
the Erie field had almost been 
“milked” by circulation drives. 

The Sacramento, Cal. Union, 
placed 5,300 new names on its 
list through a campaign under 
the Partlowe direction. This sets 
a new mark for circulation-build- 
ing drives in Sacramento. 


Appep 4,400 NAMES 


In Racine, Wis., for the Jour- 
nal-News, the Partlowe Plan 
campaign added 4,400 additional 
subscribers with a cash business 
of $47,000. A total of three dif- 
ferent campaigns in this same 
field for the Journal-News con- 
ducted by different organizations 
secured all combined only 3,000 
new subscribers and $43,000. The 
Partlowe Plan campaign was the 
fourth in the field in four years. 
In Cumberland, Md., for the Daily 


News almost identical results 
were secured by the Partlowe 
Plan. 

The Mattoon, Ill, Journal- 


Gazette added 3,000 new subscrib- 
ers and $32,861 in cash by means 
of the Partlowe Plan, which for 
a city of 13,500 is noteworthy. 
From Frank I. Sefrit, manager 
of the Bellingham, Wash., Her- 
ald-Reveille, we hear: “Our em- 
ployees are convinced (against 
their will but by results) that the 
Partlowe Plan is different from 
all others and highly effective. 
This paper enjoyed 4,164 new 
subscribers and $42,985.86 cash. 
The Post-Tribune of Gary, 
Indiana, proudly owns 4,377 new 
subscribers and received $50,019. 
75 cash in the campaign under the 
Partlowe Plan of which J. R. Sny- 
der, publisher, speaks most high- 


y. 

Such statements as_ these, 
would tend to convince any pub- 
lisher that a properly conducted 
campaign is desirable and must 
not be confused with the sort of 
drives that have caused such a 
difference of opinion in news- 
paper circles. 


Mrs. Kellogg A Suicide 


Mrs. Clara Kellogg, wife of Royal 
S. Kellog, secretary and treasurer of 
the News Print Service Bureau of 
New York, killed herself Sunday in 
her home at Yonkers. 
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FEATURES THAT MAKE this popularly-priced pencil unique — are |. Tacion 


fully protected by law. 


Steel Tip 
Construction 
)| Expel and repel 
release 
(Unbreakable 
2 and foolproof) 
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FINANCIAL AD MEN 
IN DETROIT THIS 
SEPTEMBER 


“Eddie’’ Guest to Address 
Men Who Make Money 
Really Talk 


For their annual convention which 
is to open in Detroit on September 
20, 21, 22 and 23, the Financial Ad- — 
vertisers’ Association, through their 
program committee are building up 
a powerful and attractive schedule. 

The program committee consists 
of Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice- 
president, Union Trust Co., Detroit, 
chairman; Theodore Weldon, adver- 


_tising manager, Northern Trust Co., 


Chicago; Charles R. Wiers, assistant 
vice-president, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; H. D. Hodapp, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; C. E. 
Bourne, advertising manager, Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal; Paul T. 
Bollinger, Harris, Small & Co., De- 
troit; Ernest L. Colegrove, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York; Fred Ells- 
worth, vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Co., New Orleans; C. H. 
Handerson, manager publicity de- 
partment, Cleveland Trust Co. 

John G. Jones, vice-president and 
director of sales and advertising of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
will address the opening session of 
the convention. 

Edgar (“Eddie’’) A. Guest, whose 
homely verse is known the country 
over and appears in hundreds of 
newspapers will also address the fin- 
ancial advertising men. ~ 

A “Financial Advertising Clinic” 
will be introduced at this convention, 
which will give the advertising men 
a chance to compare their problems 
and tasks. 


Sta-rite_ 


TRADE MARK 


PEN AND 
PENCIL SETS 


A Poplar | 
Newspaper Prem'um 
For Boys and Girls 


A full line of individual Pens 
and Pencils; a wide variety of new 
patterns, including hand-engine 
turned and engine-turned effects. 
Our Pencils propel, repel, and ex- 
pel. Our Pens are equipped with 
14-K solid gold points, iridium 
tipped. Sterling Silver, Rolled 
Gold Plate, Silver Plated, Gold 
Plated, Hard Rubber, and a 
colors of Enamel. Write us. 


IMPROVED PENCIL CO. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of “Sta-Rite’ Pens 
and Pencils 
158 Pine Street 


Providence, R.I. 


Snappy Newspaper Premiums 
Glasbake Guaranteed Cooking and Serving 
Ware. Glasbake Ware Mounted in Metal 
Fittings, Semi-cut Glass Specialties, Colored 
Ware, Colored Glass Tambour Art Clocks. 
Beverage Sets, Staple and Fancy Tableware 
Items, etc. 


McKEE GLASS COMPANY, 
Established 1853 Jeannette, Pa. 


| 
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In selecting a Successful Premium, advantage must be taken of the Po 
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article. In keeping with this idea, we recommend: 


New York Office: 
9 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


Knives 


Buckles 
Cuff Links 
Cigarette Cases 
Waldemar Chain 
| Belt Chain 
Combs 
Brooches 


“Go Getters” in Jewelry and Novelties 


Manufacturing in our Modern equipped factory gives you the 
advantages of low prices as well as quality and up-to-date designs 


DUNN BROTHERS 


Factory 


139 BAKER STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Veteran Newspaper Man Gives 
Some Good Advice 


“Be independent. Print every- 
thing that will interest a dozen 
readers. Do as you please with 
your editorial page and inform 
your critics they are not com- 
pelled to read the articles. Never 
put anything into a newspaper 
that children cannot read. Make 
the interests of your community 
paramount, even before your 
pocketbook.” 

This is the advice given by 
Charles S. Parker, veteran news- 
paper man after seventy-two 
years of almost uninterrupted 
journalistic experience, including 
service under Horace Greeley, 
Chas. H. Dana and William Cul- 
len Bryant. Mr. Parker is at 
present the editor of two weekly 
newspapers, the Arlington Advo- 
cate of Arlington, Mass., and the 
Lexington Minute Man. 


Ponzi to Publish a Paper 


The Ponzi News will shortly 
make its appearance in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. with Charles Ponzi, 
ef get-rich-quick fame, as editor 
and publisher. This is the finan- 
cial wizard’s latest venture. Ac- 
cording to advance information 
The Ponzi News “will carry 
serials and news items pertaining 
to Charles Ponzi. This puplica- 
tion will be the medium through 


_ which Ponzi will tell the story 


of his entire career and defend 
= ” . . . . 
his acts.” National circulation is 


| planned for the magazine. 


Veteran Virginia Publisher 
Passes Away 


Daniel Cleveland Snyder, 
publisher of a paper in Clarke 
County, Va., is dead at Berryville, 
Va. He was born in 1830. The 
Berryville Gazette, the first news- 
paper published in Clarke County, 
was started about 1855 and was suc- 
ceeded by the Clarke Journal, which 
was opposed at the outbreak of the 
Civil War by the Conservator. The 
Clark Journal was succeeded by the 
preseit Clarke Courier, which was 
established in 1869 

Snyder was visiting at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. J. W. Britting- 
ham, in Baltimore, Md., when he 
was struck by a street car and ren- 
dered unconscious. He was 97 years 
old and had aspired to reach the 
century mark. Snyder’s career in- 
cluded farming, publishing and mer- 
chandising, in addition to his service 
in the Confederate Army, and his 
deputy-treasurership in the Clarke 
County government, which  ter- 
minated when he was 90 years old. 


World Woman Weds 


Margaret Petherbridge, secre- 
tary to John O’Hara Cosgrave, of 
the New York World, and cross- 
word puzzle editor for that news- 
paper, was married last week to 
John Farrar, editor of the Book- 
man, published by the George H. 
Doran Co., and also general edi- 
tor for the Doran Co. Mr. Far- 
rar, before assuming the editor- 
ship of the Bookman, was on the 
staff of the Sunday World. 
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pularity and usefulness of the 
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San Francisco Office: 
150 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Farm News Representation 


The National Farm News, of 
which M. H. Arends is Business 
Manager, an agricultural weekly 
published in Washington, D. C., has 
appointed A. H. Billingslea, Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York as 
Eastern representative, while J. C. 
Billingslea, Inc., 123 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, will take care of 
the Western field. 


Monitor Adds to Paris Staff 


Lehmann Hisey, formerly with the 
Standard Oil Co., of California, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor’s Paris 
office. 


HIGH QUALIT 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 
THE 
FOURTH ESTATE | 
to You fifty-two 


times during 
the year ! 


PREMIUM 
KNIVES 


Given to new subscribers, or to your delivery boys, produce results. 


The name of your publication on one side, your slogan or other printing 


on opposite side. 


stay on the job eight to ten years. 
from, plain handles also furnished. 


prices. 


47 BAR STREET 


Such a knife will work overtime for you and will! 
Many sizes and patterns to choose 
Write for catalog and quantity 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 


Established (NoVco) 1885 


CANTON, OHIO 
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SERVICE 


For 18 YearsInseparably 
Linked WithTheProgress [f 
And Development -/American 
| _Newspaperdom 
THECHARLES DARTLOWE Con?" externa 


N. Y. TELEGRAPH IN 
NEW MERGER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ning» Horse of Canada, and the 
Hercules Press Corporation (the 
syndicate owned by the Telegraph 
and supplying racing and = sport 


news to its own and other news- 
papers). 
The official announcement, as 


made by the Telegraph and Run- 
ning Horse and _ published last 
Thursday by the consolidated news- 
papers follows: 


A new corporation has _ been 
formed to publish The Morning 
Telegraph and the Daily Running 
Horse of New York as one paper. 
In the consolidation is embraced 
The Morning Telegraph, the Daily 
Running Horse of New York, Daily 
Running Horse of Canada and Her- 
cules Press Corporation (the Tele- 
graph Association supplying racing 
and sport news to these and other 
papers). 

“The new Corporation is the Her- 
mis Press Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration has employed the Newspaper 
Publishing Company as_ publisher 
and Managing Operator of the Con- 


solidated New York papers and other 
Corporations named. 

“The first issues of the Consolid- 
ated Newspapers temporarily will 
be printed from The Morning Tele- 
graph plant. 

“The present standard of The 
Morning Telegraph as an amuse- 
ment and sporting Daily newspaper 
will be improved, and the number 
of pages devoted to amusements and 

eneral sports will be increased with 
the opening of the Fall season.” 


Accident Policies Disapproved 
Will Moore, Insurance Commis- 


sioner of Oregon, announced that he 


has withdrawn his approval of the 
North American Accident Insurance 
policy as used to promote news- 
paper circulation. 

This action renders polictes issued 
by the North American Accident In- 
surance Company through or by 
newspapers as entirely without the 
approval of the Oregon Insurance 
Commissioner. 


Win W omen Readers 


l with 


RUBBER APRONS 


IRCULATION MANAGERS never fail to 

win women’s favor and new subscribers 
when they use Rubber Aprons and Rubber 
Specialties. No. 101 Apron, shown here is only 
one number of our huge line. Write for Cat- 
alog and price list. 


In buying from us you buy direct from the 
manufacturer and pay no sales agent’s profits. 
We give one day service, free electros and send 
sample on request. 


“Vou've tried the Rest—Now use the Best” 


B. and G. Rubber Mfg Co. 


Dept. 895 Pittsburg, Pa. 


BASEBALL GLOVES and FOOTBALLS 


TheMoat Popularanewse| We manufacture a fine line of them. 
paper Premium or pase | 


You save Jobbers’ profits by buying 
WOBURN SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO. 


direct from us. 
140 MAIN STREET WOBURN, MASS. 


These Popular Premiums, 


found by papers all over the country to be result getters, 
can be bought direct from the factory, at the same prices 
the largest Jobbers in the country would have to pay, a 
service we have rendered for over fifteen years. 


Lucky Jewel Shears 
Rogers Silverware 
Silver Bread Trays 
Burns Bread Knives 
West Bend Aluminum 
Salem Electric Lamps 
Silver Hollow Ware 
De Luxe Clocks 
Brush Mixing Bowls 
Buell Handikits 


Blue Streak Coaster Wagons 
Chicago Roller Skates 
Hylite Flashlights 
Speedwell Bicycles 
“Shur-Edge”’ Pocket Knives 
Pilot Sweaters 

Faber Pencil Boxes 

Blue Streak Scooters 

Daisy Air Rifles 

Fountain Pens 


Erie Stillson Wrenches Harmonicas 

King Leather Billfolds Musical Instruments 
United Traveling Bags Marbles 

Gallon Thermos Jugs Juvenile Golf Sets 
Personal Stationery Raincoats 


| 
| I have no other desire but to make 
| our interests mutual and _ profitable. 
| Will gladly send you catalog. 


Direct Factory 


E ° L 1 n d l e y Representative 


Richmond Hill, New York 


. 
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TO TRAVEL VIA AIR 
ROUTES 


(Continued from Page 3) 
eral of the more important Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

In Europe the Murdocks plan 
to cover many points of interest 
in what will undoubtedly prove 
to be record time. They will 
land at Cherbourg, will go to Par- 
is by rail, and from Paris will 
immediately take passage to Lon- 
don over the transchannel air- 
way, where large passenger 
planes maintain a daily schedule. 

From London they will fly to 
the Hague, and from Holland’s 
chief town the editor and his son 
will take an airplane to Berlin. 

From Berlin they plan to fly to 
Vienna, and from there to Buda- 
pest if plane service is available. 
From Vienna they will fly .to 
Switzerland, over one of the 
standard air routes of Europe. 
From Switzerland they plan to 
fly. on to Nice, and from that 
resort in the South of France, 
they will go to the northern 
Spanish border. 

As far as inquiries have dis- 
closed air service from Nice to 
the aviation station on the Span- 
ish border is not available, and 
this stretch may have to be cov- 
ered by train. . 

From the Spanish border to 
Madrid, a regular: air service is 
established. This lap will offer 
the longest flight of the whole 
tour. 

So far as the travelers have 
been able to learn there is no 
aviation service to the South or 
West coasts of Spain from Ma- 
drid, and they may have to use 
the train to connect with.the ship 
for home. Mr. Murdock expects 
to be back at his desk in the 
Wichita Eagle office in ‘about 
three weeks. 

In a talk with Tue Fourtu 
Estate representative just before 
leaving Mr. Murdock outlined in 
further detail his plans. 

“This trip will be in the nature 
of a survey of the established aerial 
routes of the Continent,” said the 
Kansas _ publisher. 

“We will not hire planes specially 
for any part of this journey, but 
will rely on the air routes that form 
a great network of speed all over 
Europe. 

“I am very keen on aviation per- 
sonally, and am sorry that it has 
not developed more than it has in 
this country, but am sure that it 
eventually will be popularized. 

“Air travelling, besides saving 
considerable time, gives the passen- 
ger, as weil as the pilot, a sense of 
exhilaration and a real kick that 
cannot be found in anything else.” 

Mr. Murdock does not plan to 
spend much time in the cities of 
Europe, but will get out into the 
smaller towns and the country, and 
make an attempt to really feel the 
pulse of the people in the different 
countries he passes through. 

Readers of Tue Fourrn Estate 
will share in the privilege of Mr. 
Murdock’s Wichita audience, as the 
Kansas editor promises to write for 
this paper of things abroad if he 
comes into contact with any he 
deems of interest to newspaper 
and advertising men. 
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Jeannette Premiums 


PUNCH 
SATISFACTION 


PROFITS 


JEANNETTE PHONOGRAPHS play all standard records. Open 


and Portable type from $1.00 to $6.00 each. 


One house used for premiums 30,000 of the $1.00 phonograph last 
year, another 10,000 and another 5,000. 


be found to boost circulation. 


GAMES, five color lithographed sheet metal, especially for boys, auto- 
mobile race, horse race, hunting and horseshoe games. 
and $1.00 eye values. Attractive numbers in attractive boxes cost you 


25c for 50c numbers and 50c for $1.00 numbers. 


TABLE LAMP, electric, stands 18” high silhouete decorated parch- 
ment shade, base patterned from Egyptian water jar, polychrome art 
finished, has an eye value of $7.50 each, costs you from $1.00 to $2.00 
each according to style selected. 


women, thousands were sold to Circulation Managers last year. 


Names and data of publications and premium houses 


using Jeannette 


premiums 


furnished on request. 


Before deciding on your next premiums or prizes permit us to ship 


you 10 of our best numbers, express prepaid. 


memo invoice, total $12.75. 


They will be billed on 


I All may be returned for credit if item or 
items are not what you are looking for. 


We know from experience that 


you or your office asistants will want for personal use the entire line of 


samples. 


Jeannette Premiums Manufactured by 


Jeannette Toy & Novelty Co. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


A better premium cannot 


A big 50c 


This lamp especially appeals to 


10 Years of Business 
and Good Will 


That’s What the “Jiffy” Premium Does for You! 


Being a comparatively new article to many housewives, and of 


great utility, this is a winner as a newspaper premium. 


SHARPENER 


Actual Size 


ws 
rm 


The best Knife Sharpener on the market is going strong as a 
successful Premium. Years of experience in manufacture aid in 
giving the “Jiffy” its remarkable temper and durability. Constant 


service for ten years—that’s the test. 


blade in a few seconds. Let the “Jiffy” Knife Sharpener work for 


you ten years. 


Send today for special quotations. Sample $1.00. 


YORK RITE TOOL & STEEL CO. 


Manufacturers 


131 North George Street 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


It puts a keen edge on any 


1D 


POT YOURMBHOPES 
IN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING! 


Poor Policy to Take 
Chances with Other 
Media 


It is a first-rate rule never to 
do any advertising from which it 
would be impossible to trace any 
results, says Charles Austin Bates. 
injsone of his) “Short. Lalkson 
Advertising.” 


There is a great deal of talk 
about the mystery of advertis- 
ing and its uncertainty, but 
there really isn’t any more mys- 
tery or any more uncertainty 
about it than there is about any 
other business undertaking. 


A grocer may buy a box of 
soap and shove it under the coun- 
ter, and leave it there until it gets 
so hard as to be utterly valueless. 
This same man can buy adver- 
tising space and so use it that 
he will derive no benefit from it. 
There is no need of his wasting 
the soap or the advertising. 


Run your advertising with the 
same common sense that you do 
the rest of your business, and 
there will be no guess-work about 
it. It will pay every time and 
always, but do not buy space on 
billboards; do not buy little tin 
signs to tack up on back fences; 
do not hire some perambulating 
painter to disfigure the farmers’ 
fences with your name and ad- 
dress. There is not one time in 
ten thousand that you can tell 
absolutely whether this kind of 
advertising pays or not. The 
chances are one hundred to one 
that it does not. 

Put your hopes in the news- 
paper. Talk about some certain 
thing—and then get ready for the 
customers. It is a good thing 
at the right price, and you have 
told about it plainly and forcibly, 
you will sell it—sure. ° 

If your business isn’t large 
enough to justify extensive adver- 
tising, better confine your work 
to the columns of the best paper 
in the town. It is a pretty sure 
thing that the best people in 
town—those whose trade is most 
desirable—are the ones who take 
the, best paper. Its circulation is 
made up of the cream of the com- 
munity, and you had better get 
all the trade you can out of that 
circulation before you turn to 
something else. 


Newspaper Space Taken to Win 
A “Million More Friends” 


A timely schedule of newspa- 
per advertising is that of Sapolin. 
It is a “household kit for the jobs 
you do yourself.” 

The appeal has a Spring-time 
and Summer-time tone and at- 
mosphere. Full page copy is be- 
ing used. There is ample white 
space, with appropriate illustra- 
tions. 

The advertisement frankly 
states that the offer is “to win 
a million more Sapolin friends.” 
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Relation of Newspaper Features 
To National Characteristics 


One of the main elements in the rapid de- 
velopment of the American newspaper has been 
the use of features of many different kinds. 
Human interest stories, illustrations, signed 
articles by authorities on their fields, and fiction 
specially written and contrived for newspaper 
needs are now an integral part of our dailies. 


We are apt to look upon this widespread use 
of this class of matter as something native to our 
soil. Very few American newspaper men realize 
that when our papers were, at least compared to 
the publications of today, dealing rather ex- 
clusively with news. European newspaper editors 
were taking for granted certain ideas that have 
impressed themselves just lately on American 
editors as reader-getting features. 


Papers in Europe, and especially those in 
France, have for long time featured in their 
“feinlletons” stories and serials of a very high 
literary excellence. Writers like Balzac and De 
Maupaussant have written directly for the press 
of France. Signed articles by political authorities 
are a feature of practically al: authoritative 
newspapers abroad, and specialized writers in 
politics, and in naval ana military fields, are 
looked up to by the leaders of the country, as 
well as by their readers. 


In the features used in American and Euro- 
pean newspapers can be seen the difference in the 
publics of the two countries. 


Articles on politics, finance, naval and military 
matters, and on such abstruse subjects as as- 
tronomy and Greek grammar are of absorbing 
interest to readers of newspapers abroad. The 
fiction is of a very high character as a rule. 
While American newspapers are now using more 
than ever before features of a serious nature, the 
bulk of our extra-news matters consists of what 
can justly be called “light” material, comics, 
fiction of a very popular appeal, and photographs 
of the chief actors in sensational news dramas. 

European editors have accurately gauged their 
readers as people vitally interested in the arts 
and sciences, and in even the slightest details of 
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the political workings of their country. Ameri- 
can newspaper chiefs have quite as accurately 
seen in the bulk of their public a young, child- 
like group, wanting sensational stories and above 
all matter to keep it amused and interested. Eu- 
ropean readers read to be informed, American 
readers read to be entertained. 


Many American educators and newspaper men 
have thought it would be wise to have our news- 
papers conform to the weightier standards of the 
European press. They forget that in the hasty 
life of the average American newspaper reader 
there is no time for leisurely newspaper reading. 
It has been estimated that about half an hour its 
all the average reader gives to his paper. 
hurried, perusal of general news, a more careful 
reading of sport news and the comic strips, a 
glance at the advertisements and the reader is 
through. In the less speedy life of the Continent, 
a newspaper is not a thing to be skimmed 
through. In cafes and homes, newspapers are 
carefully read, and their contents scrutinized and 
debated warmly. The newspaper is taken seri- 
ously abroad. 


To grant European features on American news- 
papers would be as impossible as putting Mutt 
and Jeff’s in the staid columns of the London 
Times or Le Matin of Paris. 


European newspapers go with the slower, 
easier, mellower life of coffee houses, of wine, of 
siestas, of slow careful thought. American news- 
papers fit in this hasty, synthetic, syncopated 
world that we live in. 


Ayers Directory Compares 
Morning and Evening Papers 


Ayers’ Newspaper Directory lists 873 morning 
newspapers for 1926 as against 565 for 1925. 
This shows an increase of 308 papers in the 
morning field in one year. 

The same directory records 1,836 morning 
newspapers in 1926 as against 1,844 in 1925. This 
shows a decrease of & papers in the evening field 
in one year. 

These are remarkable statistics, and give oc- 
casion for thought. 

Ayers’ Newspaper Directory is authentic and 
dependable. Is it possible that in the this case 
this reliable source of information has made a 
mistake? But, granting correctness, what is the 
cause of evening decrease and morning increase? 


Within the past year or two there have been 
many consolidations in the newspaper world 
possibly fewer in the morning field; probably 
more in the evening field. Averaging the two 
years, there were 719 morning newspapers and 
1840 evening newspapers. If economy alone 
called for a reduction in total number of news- 
papers, the natural curtail would be with the 
afternoon papers. 


On the other hand, there may be an increasing 
tendency on the part of the American reading 
public toward morning newspapers. 


Eyes of the World Fixed 
On Newspaper Columns 


A recent move of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script again brings to mind the tremendous for- 
ward steps taken by American newspapers in 
improving not only the quality of their contents 
but also of their typographical appearance. 


The Transcript has come out in a new dress, 
with slightly enlarged type, keeping step with 
the march of progress in this direction. It is 
not so long ago that the New York Times 
began the use of a new type face in its columns 
which drew praise from oculists. 


As the eyes of the world are ever fixed on 
the press, it is for the guiders of the press to 
see that the eyes of the world are not harmed 
by it. Tue Fourrn Estate commends the 
changes made by many papers, precautions to 
protect the eyes of their readers. 
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Newspapers Must Be Unbiased 
Even by Their Own Opinions! 


It is a truism to state that a newspaper 
must print the news honestly and fairly. 
By this time the honesty of news is more or 
less taken for granted save by a few carping 
critics who go about magnifying tiny mole- 
hills of error into mountains of falsehood. 

There is a danger however that THe 
FourtH Estate feels it is time to point 
out. Newspapers, in printing the news facts, 
should steer clear of tingeing with the hue 
of their editorial opinions. 

For instance, news bearing on the pro- 
hibition question should always be fair both 
to the “wets” and the “drys,” whatever the 
editorial convictions of the particular paper 
publishing it might be. 

News must be handled in a spirit of toler- 
ance. Consideration must be given to the 
unfortunate and the guiltless victims of 
others’ wrong-doing. Above all, decency 
should be the guiding star of the press, and 
each editor should ask himself about his 
paper: “Is it fit to be read by my own 
mother?” 

The best thing in connection with the 
above code is that many, many newspapers 
the country over already live up to it. 

Impartiality of news, decency of news, and 
a spirit of tolerance are becoming part of 
the religion of the American newspaper man. 


Students of Journalism 


Handle News Like Experts 


The telegraph editor of a New York newspa- 
per said when asked about the capability of 
school of journalism graduates some years ago, 
“They can do desk work, but they can’t read ~ 
copy.” Times must have changed since he made 
that remark, for every once in a while comes to 
this desk a copy of a newspaper which has been 
got out, not by alumni, but by undergraduates 
of some school of journalism. One is before 
us just now—the May 12 issue of the Auburn, 
N. Y., Advertiser-Journal. 

On that day students from Syracuse Univer- 
sity went to Auburn and took charge of the news- 
paper. That was the day on which the general 
strike in Great Britain was called off, when the 
news broke of the successful trip of Amundsen 
over the North Pole, and when other matters 
of unusual importance came into newspaper 
offices. The embryo reporters and copy readers 
had no light task, and word comes that most 
of the regular staff had a day off, leaving the 
whole job practically to the students. 

Their work, as indicated by the contents of the 
newspaper, and the head lines and the copy read- 
ing, as well as the make-up, shows the touch 
of no amateur hands. It is quite up to the 
high mark set every day by the regular staff. 
If it is an exhibition of what students of schools 
of journalism generally can do, nobody need 
ever again question the great value of the pro- 
duct of these institutions of learning. 


Brooklyn Sleuths Tracking 
Down Disappointed Diners 


Everybody agreed that the Brooklyn, N. Va 
Newspapermen’s Club was a pretty husky baby 
when it held its first annual dinner last Tuesday 
night at the Hotel Shelburne, Brighton Beach. — 
Reporters, copy readers, editors and invited ptb- 
lic officials of the borough were present to the 
number of about 400. There were some dis- 
appointments, for the program of speaking which 
had been prepared had no opportunity for ex- 
pression, so informal was the meeting, Brooklyn’s 
sleuth reporters are now trying to discover 
whether the great majority or the very small 
minority of those present were the more dis- 
appointed. Most of the diners seemed to bear 
the deprivation with much fortitude. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


King George recently proved 
that he has many of the qualifi- 
cations of a good news reporter. 
After the explorers, Major and 
Mrs. Court Treatt had recounted 
their adventures which are to be 
put into a book, the King re- 
marked: 


“Make it human and tell your 
story in a chatty style with anec- 
dotes of your experiences as they 
really happened, and as you have 
told them to me.” 


“The Daily Princetonian” de- 
plores the increase of pseudo- 
critical literature pertaining to 
the young people of the present 
day. In a recent editorial it 
said: 

“If the periodicals could find 
more North Poles to fill their 
columns, and if parents and ex- 
perts could be induced to stop 
discovering and analyzing hyper- 
subtle mental processes in the 
young of the species, that object 
of so much attention would have 
a fighting chance to become less 
self-conscious and perhaps 
moral,” 


F. A. Arnold Resigns From 
Frank Seaman Agency 


F. A. Arnold who has just com- 
pleted nine years of continuous serv- 
ice as an officer and director of 
Frank Seaman Incorporated, New 
York, has resigned, effective June 1. 

After a short vacation Mr. Arnold 
plans to re-enter the advertising 
field and will announce his new con- 


‘nection at a later date. 


Advertising Club of Johnstown 
Elects Officers 


At the annual election of officers 
of the Advertising Club of Johns- 
town, Pa. the following were 
chosen: 


John Sheridan, Johnstown Auto- 
mobile Co., president; Tom Nokes, 
Johnstown Poster Advertising Co., 
first vice-president ; Robert J. Glock, 
Swank Hardware Co., treasurer ; 
Kenneth P. Ripple, Johnstown Post- 
er Advertising Co., secretary. 

Directors chosen were as follows: 
E. C. Bell, Benshoff Printing Co.; 
L. H. Henning, Valley Engraving 
Co.; J. L. Hinchman, Cupp Gro- 
cery Co. 


Advertising Laundries 


Newspapers probably afford better 
results in advertising the laundry 
business than any other medium, W. 
A. Johnston of Galveston, Texas, 
president of the National Laundry 
Owners’ Association, told visiting 
laundrymen at Tuesday afternoon’s 
session of a three days’ meeting at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


° 


Fiddlers’ Contest 


The Richmond, Va., News-Leader 
will conduct an old-time fiddlers’ 
nn at a Richmond theatre next 
week, 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Howard Davis, business manager 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Mrs Davis and their daughter Helen 
are sailing for Europe today. Mr. 
Davis will visit his paper’s bureaus 
abroad and give considerable atten- 
tion to the Paris Herald, European 
edition of the Herald-Tribune. 

Charles S. Young, publisher of 
the San Francisco Call, was ten- 
dered a luncheon by more than a 
score of the city’s prominent busi- 
ness men. 

Herman Alexander, editor of the 
New Yorker Staats-Herold, sailed 
for abroad on the S.S. Reliance. 

John Thompson, publisher of 
the Minneapolis Star, was a recent 
visitor in New York. 

Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wi- 
chita Beacon and former governor 
of Kansas, was the chief speaker at 
the Kansas Authors’ Club meeting 
on Tuesday. ; 

Stuart S. Schyler, president of 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., returned 
from the Pacific Coast, where he 
visited the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco offices, last Monday. 

Frank A. Bayrd, editor of the 
Malden, Mass., News and Mrs. 
Bayrd have sailed for Europe. 


The President’s Box 


The President’s Box, to be re- 
served at all times for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his 
family, is included in the plans 
of the 3,500 seat theatre to oc- 
cupy the lower interior portion of 
the National Press Building, a 
fourteen story structure being 
erected at Washington by the 
National Press Club at a cost of 
$10,000,000. 7 


Object to Reporters 


Fundamentalists. of the Baptist 
Church, organized as the Baptist 
Bible Union of North America, who 
have been holding their annual meet- 
ing at Washington last week to dis- 
cuss the menace of modernism in 
their denomination, objected to the 
presence of reporters in their busi- 
ness session last Saturday unless 
they would agree to use only such 
information as should be officially 
handed out with respect to what 
transpired. 


Endowment Given 


Seniors of the Marquette Univer- 
sity College of Journalism at Mil- 
waukee, in co-operation with alum- 
ni, at a meeting of the Marquette 
Press Club presented the Rev. John 
Danihy, S. J., dean of the college, 
with twenty-year endowment insur- 
ance totaling $10,000, to be used as 
an endowment fund. Journalism stu- 
dents expect to make the endowment 
presentation an annual affair at Mar- 
quette. 


Lee a Father Now 


Henry J. Lee, an artist on the 
staff of Allied Newspapers, Inc., 
and formerly on the art staff of 
the New York World is the proud 
parent of a boy. Mother, child, 
and father are doing well. 


eAKREN INTO Ki iAg 


Four Newspaper Men Receive 
High Honors 


Four newspaper men of national 
and international prominence were 
initiated into Kappa Tau Alpha, pro- 
fessional journalistic society, at the 
University of Missouri. 

The initiation was a feature of the 
seventeenth annual journalism week 
at the University. 

Those honored were Edgar T. 
Cutter, superintendent of the central 
division, the Associated Press, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Emil Dovifat, deputy di- 
rector of the German Institute of 
Journalism of the Berlin section of 
the German Press Association; Dr. 
Maximo Soto Hall, editor of La 
Prenza, Buenos Aires; E. C. Hop- 
wood, editor of the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer and president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Jules Verne To Be Outdone By 
U. S. Newspaper Man 


John Goldstrom, American news- 
paper man, is racing around the 
world in an effort to make a record 
for a trip of this kind. Mr. Gold- 
strom is sending daily reports of 
his travels to the member papers 
of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Mr. Goldstrom, who left on the 
first leg of his trip from New York 
on the Mauretania, will use every 
possible means of conveyance in 
his voyaging. ; 


Newspaper Comics Please Fair 
Co-eds 


The pleasant task of interviewing 
twenty-five representative Marquette 
university co-eds was that of a young 
writer recently, says the Marquette 
News Letter. 

“Should we be perfectly frank or 
say the usual thing?” queried one 
group, when asked what part of the 
daily newspaper they read first and 
enjoy most. 

Frankness, and much of it, was de- 
sired and then was received in large 
quantities as the girls insisted their 
favorite portion of the newspaper is 
the comic section. 

Several prefer the woman’s pages, 
three enjoy the editorials, and one 
expressed a preference for'the sport 
page. She was not the athletic type 
either, but told that she had pictures 
of Jack Dempsey and Babe Ruth, 
instead of Rudolph Valentino and 
Ben Lyon, in her room. 


“Success” Stories 


In the New York American js 
appearing a daily series of short 
articles on prominent business men 
domiciled in the big city written 
by George E. Phair, metropolitan 
newspaper man, and illustrated with 
sketches from life by Scheinfeld. 


Wedding Bells 


Arthur A. Peterson of the Toledo 
Blade married Miss Thelma Louise 
Woodward. 

Everette Smart, police reporter 
of the Joplin, Mo., News Herald, 
married Miss Juel Patton. 


Ne 


STAFF CHANGES 


A new member of the financial 
staff of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune is Edward G. Connelly. 


Leland Bell has left the Toledo 
Blade copy desk. 


A new member of the sports staff 
of the New York Herald-Tribune 
is William G. Hershey. 


Richard La Brecque, formerly on 
the Quincy, Mass., Times is now a 
reporter on the Southbridge, Mass., 
News. 


A new member of the city staff 
of the Springfield, Mass., Union is 
W. Clark Harrington. 


Bill Cole has left the reportorial 
staff of the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Earl Arnold has left the day copy 
desk of the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Harry Ross has left the printing 
business and has returned to the 
copy desk of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


R. L. Bennett, for several years 
sports editor of the San Antonio 
Evening News, has become editor 
of the Kerrville, Tex., Sun. 


225 Newspaper Men in Philadel- 
phia Visit 

In Philadelphia, Mayor Kendrick 
and sesquicentennial Exposition di- 
rectors, were hosts last Sunday to 
a delegation of 225 newspaper men. 
including a large group of Washing- 
ton correspondents and writers from 
New York City and the Middle 
West. 

The purpose of the visitation was 
to afford the newspaper represen- 
tatives a “close-up” of the progress 
of the exposition and to meet “in- 
sidious propaganda,” which has been 
circulating from almost the time the 
project was conceived, to the ef- 
fect that the celebration would be 
little more than a “glorified country 
fair. 


Heads New Corporation 


James M. Cecil, president of Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, Richmond and New 
York advertising agency, and for- 
mer Richmond newspaper man, 
heads a newly formed corporation 
which has taken over the General 
Packing Company, of Cranford, N. 
J., manufacturers of concentrated 
fruit juices. Associated with Mr. 
Cecil are his brother, John M. Cecil, 
also an advertising agency man, and 
Thomas B. and F. R. Scott, also of 
Richmond. A charter has been ob- 
tained, calling for $250,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and 100,000 shares of 
common stock. The plant eventually 
will be moved to Richmond, accord- 
ing to present plans. The Cecils 
and Scotts were identified with the 
recent purchase of the Pin Monev 
Pickle interests in Richmond. 


Lippmann On Europe 


Walter Lippmann, chief editorial 
writer of the New York World, is 
writing for that newspaper a series 
of articles dealing with the present 
dominating trends and policies in 
Europe. Mr. Lippmann, known as 
a publicist and student of interna- 
tional politics, has just returned 
from a trip abroad. 
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For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Good Bad Girl” 
“The Taxi Dancer”’ 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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Catholic Newspapers in Cleveland 
Are Merged 


Merger of the Cleveland, O., Cath- 
olic Bulletin and the Catholic Uni- 
verse into a single weekly newspa- 
per to be known as the Catholic 
Universe-Bulletin, was announced 
last week in each of these papers. 

Affected by the merger also are the 
three deanery papers of Akron, Can- 
ton and Youngstown, which are af- 
filiated with the Catholic Bulletin. 
[hese papers will continue their 
respective entities but all under the 
name of The Catholic Universe-Bul- 
letin, each retaining its present local 
staff and office. The two other sister 
papers of the Bulletin, the Cleve- 
land Columbian and the Lake Shore 
Visitor, official organ of the Erie, 
Pa, diocese, will continue under 
their present names. 


British Radio Reorganization Not 
To Affect News Service 


The reorganization of England’s 
broadcasting system at the end of 
the year will not prevent the de- 
velopment of broadcasting as a 
means of news distribution, accord- 
ing to a government statement in 
Parliament. 

The agreement with the news- 
papers under which the British 
Broadcasting Company now supplies 
the news will be terminated with the 
company, but the proposed new au- 
thority will be free to renew the 
agreement. 


The Syndicate Man 


THe Conracr Point oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS WITAL FORCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. Le B. Bercovict 


A little hunchback gnome clos- 
ing his eyes and looking in his 
mind, and finding there fairies, 
imps, and animals that prance, 
talk and act in a world of their 
own; a little gnome the fantasies 


of whose brain weave themselves 
into a rich imaginative scroll of 
sun and grass, of bounding and 
leaping animals and_ children, 
while he himself is chained to a 
room and a bed! 

This little gnome is not a 
character: from a “Grimami or 
Anderson fairy tale, though well 
he might be, but is an 18 year 
old boy artist, Loy Byrnes, whose 
page drawings are a feature of 
the New York Sunday World 
Red Magic section. 

For the past year Byrnes has 
been confined to bed, and had not 
left his room. Before that he 
worked as office boy on _ the 
World, while doing sundry draw- 
ings for that paper, and his chee- 
ry smile was familiar to all visi- 
tors. 

Byrne’s work is characterized 
by a sense of action and liveliness. 
He is specially happy in his fig- 
ures of children and animals, and 
in his drawings of outdoor scenes. 

He has never seen the animals 
he draws, he has never played 
with the children whose romp- 
ings he chronicles so vividly, but 
he shares in their games by his 
drawings. 

He sits on a bed propped up 
with many cushions, and sharing 
with his mind’s body and eye 
the games and sports his body 
cannot share and his eyes cannot 
see. 

His drawings have been hailed 
with delight by the many young- 
sters who read the World, and 
even their parents have been de- 
lighted at the fantastic touch of 
beauty and nature put in his work 
by the lad. 

Outside his window he must 
see and hear the little children 
romping around and yelling at 
their games. He is only 18 years 
old, and many times he must 
yearn to join a game of One-a- 
cat, or to go out in the little 
water hole in the woods and 
swim. He must feel through the 
window the rays of the sun beat- 
ing in, and-they must tell him 
of what they beat on where there 
are no walls. 

He cannot play, he cannot be 
as children, and therefore he 
draws for them pictures of their 
playing with animals in _ ideal 
lands where the sun is always 
golden and the grass always 
green. 


A weekly dispatch on British and 
European news by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
noted British war correspondent, will 
be distributed by United Features 
Syndicate of New York. 


Hugh S. Fullerton is writing race 
track articles for the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate of New York. 


Will Rogers is treating of the fun- 
ny side of foreign affairs in letters 
from abroad for the McNaught 
Syndicate, New York. 


Ruth Dewey Groves in private life 
is Mrs. A. A. Preciado, former 
editor of Scripps newspapers in the 
Pacific Northwest, and at present 
connected with the Thompson Fea- 
ture Service, has written the first of 
a series of newspaper fiction serials 
to be syndicated by Thompson. The 
name of the first story from the pen 
of Miss Groves is Mary. The story 
has a New York setting but has 
been written so that it may be local- 
ized by newspapers, and is in 36 
daily instalments. 


Oliver’s Adventures, by Gus Mag- 
er, is a new comic strip distributed 
by the McNaught Syndicate. 


Mades Has a New Job 


J. A. Mades, formerly with the 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer 
and Times has joined the Strang & 
Prosser Advertising Agency of that 
city. 
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Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 
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International 
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Laud Mary Garden 


“Comoeria,’ a daily newspaper 
of Paris, which deals more par- 
ticularly with the fine arts and 
things theatrical, is exerting its 
influence to have Mary Garden 
invited to sing in the National 
Academy of Art in recognition 
of what she has done in America 
for the benefit of French opera. 


Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, . 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 
You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephones: 


Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 © 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver New York 


Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh ~ 
Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane 
American Type. the Best. 
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Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Winnipeg 


a) 56 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


BERRI HEIRS ARE 
RULED BY TERMS 
OF WILL 


Standard Union Head’s 
Stand Sustained 
by Surrogate 


The first decision in the squabble 
over the fortune left by the late 
William Berri, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, was in the sense of a victory 
for Robert F. R. Huntsman, Pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Union Pub- 
lishing Co., and an executor and 
trustee of the Berri estate. The 
founder’s son, Herbert, lost his fight 
to have declared invalid that para- 
graph of his father’s will, which 
compels him to wait until his young- 
est child is 21 before he can be paid 
the one-third of the Berri estate, 
which is said to be valued at $15,- 
000,000. 


Surrogate Wingate handed down 
a decision sustaining the validity 
of the contested clauses, thereby 
finding that Herbert Berri will re- 
ceive in equal semi-annual payments 
only the income of the trust set up 
for the benefit of him and his two 
children, until they become of age. 


Grandchildren are William H., 18, 
and John W., 16. The older Berri 
wrote in his will, signed April 24, 
1915, that his residuary estate should 
be divided in as many parts as he 
had grandchildren, plus one, and 
that the grandchildren should receive 
the income until they become 27 
when they shall be paid the prin- 
cipal and that the remaining share 
shall be held in trust for his son, 
Herbert, until the youngest surviv- 
ing grandchild reaches the age of 21. 


The son argued that the paragraph 
held up indefinitely the principal of 
his trust fund since there might be 
grandchildren born after the death 
of the testator, or in the event that 
the Surrogate ruled the word sur- 
viving prevented such a contingen- 
cy. 

Young Berri claimed there is a 
possibility that his two sons might 
never reach the age of 21. There 
is another proceeding pending be- 
fore the Surrogate in which young 
Berri asks for the removal of Hunts- 
man as executor and trustee, charg- 
ing him with mismanagement of the 
assets of the estate. 


This matter is now in the hands 
of referee Charles H. Kelby, former 
Supreme Court Justice. 


“W.O.” Still Writing Sports 


Adaptability seems to be one of 
the dominant traits in the make up 
of W. O. McGeehan, sports editor 
and columnist of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Mr. McGeehan, 
whose reports of the “Monkey case” 
in Dayton, Tenn., attracted nation- 
wide attention, was sent by his paper 
to London to cover the strike there 
that has recently ended. The strike 
was over when McGeehan landed in 
Europe, but he is blithely going 
ahead and writing sports news and 
filing his usual column of sport com- 
ment from London. 
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Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equi- 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


R. HOE & CO., Inc 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Quickest and Best Casting Unit 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


ENCOURAGES CARRIER 
BOYS TO SELL PAPERS 


Coupons Their Reward for New Orders; Which Buy 
Prizes for Their Work 


By W. J. PARKER 


Director, 


Circulation Sales, 


Chicago Eve. American 


We, on the American, have not gone into any insurance premium cam- 


paign extensively for a number of years. 


Some years ago we did use the 


insurance policy, but there has been so much said and written regarding 
insurance campaigns that with the little experience I had I should not 
wish to act as an authority on the advisability of a campaign of this type. 

In regard to premiums, under no consdieration do I feel friendly toward 


using premiums to secure subscribers. 


or selling a premium direct to the 
subscriber. I always feel that when 
a paper indulges in this form of pro- 
motion it loses sight of the fact that 
the circulator’s first thought should 
be the sale of his paper. He is 
liable to get away from trying to sell 
a paper on its merits and go into 
the merchandising business. 

Where a premium direct to the 
subscriber is used, you only sell the 
paper halfway, and it is necessary 
at the expiration of the contract to 
go back and resell this individual. 
If the battle is fought along straight, 
legitimate lines of convincing the 
prospective subscriber that your 
paper is superior in quality and in 
every other respect, and if you are 
successful in getting that subscriber 
to sign on the dotted line, you do 
not have to resell him at the end 
of the contract. 

While perhaps almost every 
paper has in some form used pre- 
miums, and I myself have been 
guilty. I do not like it and keep 
away from it just as far as I pos- 
sibly can. 

We have finally reached a point 
where we are able to convince the 
reading public that we have a good 
newspaper, superior in quality in 
every respect, to any of our com- 
petitors: and on that basis alone 
build up our family. 

Of giving premiums to ken if 
am very much in favor. At no time 
do I feel that I am doing more than 
T should with the 2,000 carrier boys 
we have here in Chicago. 


By that I mean giving a premium 


We are the only paper in Chicago 
that maintains its own independent 
home delivery organization. This 
was installed some years ago, and 
has worked out very successfully. 
We have an organization today that 
gives efficient service in every re- 
spect. 


Our boys receive coupons re- 
deemable for gifts of every sort. 
These coupons are given for secur- 
ing new subscribers, for turning in 
new orders, and on special occasions, 
for efficient service. The boys value 
these coupons very highly and in 
many cases seem more interested in 
securing coupons than they do in 
the profit derived from the carrying 
of the paper. 


By maintaining our own inde- 
pendent organization we get all the 
boy’s energy and the loyalty that 
you cannot secure where the boy 
handles more than one paper. 

I do not expect the boys to do 
things for nothing, so I feel that I 
am only fair to this army of organ- 
ized workers when I take care of 
them by rewarding them for their 
initiative in bringing in the much 
desired home delivery circulation. 

Instead of treating them as car- 
rier boys, it has been my policy to 
treat them as assistant circulation 
managers, making them realize that 
they are really the circulation man- 
agers of their respective routes, that 
they should know the conditions on 
their routes better than anyone else, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Pr 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Owner of a thoroughly recognized 
and estalished agency within twa 
hundred miles of here at a grow- 
ing oil and grain center of over 
110,000. Many accounts and 
many prospective accounts. Must 
leave the business because of ill 
health. Will sacrifice at a low 
figure and remain a short while 
with the new concern to establish 
acquaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. E. Fenton, 739 Railway 
Exchange, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ADVERTISING 
a 


General Promotion 
Sons Demers eS re le 


Advertising Promotion —If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ae 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
IN FLORIDA 


showing 15% to 25% net on in- 
vestment, ranging in price from 
$25,000 to $250,000. These prop- 
erties are increasing in value 
rapidly. Shall have personal rep- 
representation in Florida in June 
and July to meet prospective 
buyers. The H. F. Henrichs 
Agency, Litchfield, Il. 


SCENERY MIXED 
WITH INK “SELLS” 
AY COUNTY 


Beauty Enhanced By 
Advertising and 
Publicity 


“Printer’s ink may not enhance 
the natural advantages and beauties 
of Westchester County, but certainly 
the printer’s ink which Westchester 
is mixing with its scenery, its trans- 
portation, its Parks and Parkways 
System, is bringing these advantages 
and beauties to a new high point 
of. usefulness to the people they are 
intended to serve,” said Edward A. 
Moree, Managing Director of the 
Westchester County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information, in an address be- 
fore the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Rotary 
Club. 

“T am not sure that a generous 
admixture of printer’s ink with 
scenery does not, indeed, even en- 
hance natural beauty. If beauty 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experienced. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 
references. Address Box 7770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


NEED A GOOD WRITER? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one-boss 
writer’s job, salary to match, on 
daily or trade paper, with publish- 
ing house or advertising organi- 
zation. Young, aggressive, capable, 
used to responsibility. Box 7769. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


lies in its appreciation, advertising 
and publicity, in so far as they cause 
people to appreciate more fully the 
advantages which surround them, 
do enhance scenic beauty. Ele- 
mentary physics tells us that a tree 
may fall in a forest without a sound, 
unless someone is there to hear it. 
Scenic grandeur such as belongs to 
Westchester, transit facilities, and 
natural advantages, are useless, at 
least comparatively, if the largest 
possible number of people are not 
convinced of their magnificence and 
utility through a wisely directed ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign. 

“This highest mission of adver- 
tising and publicity is to throw the 
white light of utility into the twi- 
light zones of the world’s unused 
services. 

“In a month of intensive adver- 
tising and publicity, the Westchester 
County Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion carried the message of its mag- 
nificence to more than three million 
people. Many of them read of its 
beauties and advantages more than 
once. An eversincreasing flood of 
inquiries as to where and how to 
build homes and establish business- 
es in Westchester County, were re- 
ceived as a result of this campaign. 
No one sitting at a desk and seeing 
this flow of interest started by the 
judicious use of printer’s ink could 
have any patience whatever with the 
contention that is occasionally ad- 
vanced that advertising is not 
creative.” 


Installing Goss Press 


A Goss high speed straightline 
sextuple press, with a capacity 
for printing 48 pages, with a color 
deck attachment that permits the 
use of colors, will be installed 
by the Forum Publishing Cos 
publishers of the Fargo, N. IDE 
Forum, in the new building of the 
Forum to be occupied next fall. 


CIRCULATION 


SS 


Promotion 


SS 


Circulation — When quick, additional 
circulation coverage becomes necessary, 
remember that our twenty years in 
this one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Rock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Frederic Morton Dies 


Frederic Morton, 70, newspaper 
man, novelist, historian and genealo- 
gist, is dead at Winchester, Va., 
after a month’s illness. A native of 
Fryeburg, Maine, he was eduated at 
the University of Nebraska, was 
news and editorial writer on various 
Western newspapers, and later be- 
came an author. His widow, Mrs. 
Helen Moody Morton, and one son, 
Harry, reside in Logansport, Ind. 


SITUATION WANTED 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily newspaper 
published in city of one hundred thousand, or more, popula- 
tion located somewhere in the United States, in need of the 
services of a man who, by experience, is competent to revitalize 


his advertising staff, to increase volume of advertising published 
and most likely to revise advertising rates. The man behind 
this advertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper in need 
of an advertising manager of his capabilities. For further par- 
ticulars, Address, Room 219, Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fargo Advertising Record 


The Fargo, N. D., Forum, in 
a recent issue published 17 full 


pages of advertising for the 
Herbst Department Store of 
Fargo. This established a new 


mark in Fargo advertising. 


Plant of the 
Virginian 


Fire Threatens 
Covington 


Fire for nearly an hour Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 19, threatened 
the destruction of the plant of the 
Covington, Va., Evening Virginian, 
a three-story brick building, on Main 
Street, Covington, Va. Richard H. 
“Dick” Beirne is owner and pub- 
lisher of the paper. Firemen suc- 
ceeded in confining the blaze to the 
basement, where the paper stock 
was stored. Flooding the cellar, 
they subdued the blaze, but. ruined 
the paper stock. No estimate could 
be placed Wednesday night on the 
damage. 

A gang of workmen was put on 


the electric wires Wednesday night, 
which was expected to result in the 
paper being printed from its own 
plant the following afternoon. Wed- 
nesday’s edition had been run off 
when the fire forced the employes 
from the building. The Clifton 
Forge Review, of which George 


Green is owner and publisher, vol- 
unteered news print to enable the 
Virginian to print Thursday, and 
this offer was accepted. 
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OUR SERVICE IS:—Expert 
| Reputable 
| Authoritative 


| The Leaders In The Newspaper 


1 Field Have Used It For The Past 
| Thirty Years. 


| 


| Sales — Appraisals — Mergers — 
| Consolidations — of Newspaper 
| Properties 


| OUR SPECIALTY ! 


| 
| PALMER, DEWITT 
|  & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties ' 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Montreal Offices Opened 


The Winnipeg, Man., Hrce 
Press and Free Press Prairie 
Farmer have opened an office at 


Montreal under the management 
of Leslie Wilson. 


Helena Paper Sold 


_ Samuel Perkins, publisher of 
the Olympia, Wash., Recorder 
and Olympian has purchased the 
Helena, Mont., Record-Herald. 


Holman with Radio Station 


Everett A. Holman, formerly 
advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Daily Herald and of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is 
how salesman of radio advertis- 
ing for Earl C. Anthony’s Los 
Angeles broadcasting station, KFI. 


Kinnane Joins Van Allen 


W. E. Kinnane, for the past 
three years on the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune 
is now with the Van Allen Cor. 
Chicago Agency, as an account 
executive. 


New Columbus Agency 


The Miller - Knopf Advertising 
Agency is a newcomer to the list of 
advertising services of Columbus, 
Ohio. It was formed by Harry M. 
Miller, formerly with the Heer- 
Miller Agency of Columbus, which 
has been discontinued, and R. W. 
Knopf, formerly head of the R. W 
Knopf Agency, also of Columbus. 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 
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FORSYTHE LOOKS IN 
HIS HEART 


(Continued from Page 6) 


a humorous outlet else it becomes 
too serious over itself and grows 
conceited, thus standing in it’s own 
light of true greatness. For instance, 
“Vic” says that an interpreter of the 


music of Chopin must have some 
humor safety-valve to aid him in 
his ascent to secure greatness in 
his art. 

To wax enthusiastic over the oils 
of Clyde Forsythe, the landscape 
painter, the portrayer of the old 
mining prospector, with his flute, 
dog and burro amid a desert setting, 
is not difficult. One of Clyde For- 
sythe’s models and inspirations was 
a relative and close companion; he 
was a mining prospector and he 
played the flute—realism with which 
Forsythe’s canvases abound. This 
Prospector furnished many a vivid 
situation to be depicted by the 
versatile brush of this artist. Flick- 
ering Shadows, The Liquid of Life 
The Warning are only some of the 
canvases that thrill in their respect- 
ive-moods. Clyde Forsythe has as 
passionate love for the Great Ameri- 
can Desert as “Vic” Forsythe has 
for machinery, and he answers that 
“urge” as readily. 


Clyde Forsythe attended art school ° 


in Los Angeles, has studied with 
such masters in their particular lines 
as Du Mond and George Bridgeman, 
is a member of the Salmagundi 
Club, one of the well-known organi- 
zations of artists. He is justly 
proud to count himself among the 
roster of the Allied Artists of Amer- 
ica, an art organization ranking next 
to the National Academy. 


In his own words “Vic” pays this: 


tribute to one of his art masters: 
“To Harvey Dunn, the famous il- 
lustrator and painter, I owe most. 
It was he who pointed the way for 
me,-and gave me the understanding 
and courage to carry on in art.” 
Tue FourtH Estate takes pleas- 
ure in this perhaps inadequate ap- 
preciation of Victor Clyde’ Forsythe 
who has done and is doing much, 
with other artists, to bring a smile 
and perhaps a tear to humankind. 
He is only 40 years of age, iS mar- 


press clipping bureau. 


magazines of all 


Be Sure It’s eidenry”’ 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
kinds i 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


ried, and lives in Alhambra, just 
out of Los Angeles, California. His 
ideals and activities are most inter- 
esting in his branch of the journal- 
istic and artistic fields. 


First Byrd Pictures 


In the New York Times of last 
Monday, May 24th, were published 
the first photographs from Spitzber- 
gen of the polar expeditions of Lt. 
Comm. Byrd and Amundsen. These 
pictures were made at Kings Bay, 
Spitzbergen, starting point of the 
expeditions of both Byrd and 


Russet, D. Owen 
N. Y. Times Correspondent 


Amundsen. A photograph of Rus- 
sell D. Owen, Times correspondent, 
in polar outfit and skis, is a feature 
of the group-S pictures which oc- 
cupied a full page. The pictures 
are copyrighted by the New Vork 
Times and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


and in a manner not 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


Roche Forms Agency 


J. P. Roche, recently vice-presi- 
dent of the McJunkin Advertising 
Co. of Chicago has formed the 
Roche Advertising Co. in that 
city. Associated with him in this 
enterprise will be Stewart Wes- 
ten, vice-president; D. C. Plank, 
treasurer, and M. F. Williamson, 
secretary. 


Crowther in New York 


M. L. Crowther, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoma News, has return- 


ed to the Capper Publications, 
with which he was associated be- 
fore his working on the Oklaho- 
ma newspaper, as advertising 
manager of Capper’s Farmer, and 
will have his headquarters in the 
New York office. C. E. Sweet, 
recently advertising manager of 
the Kansas Farmer has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of ad- 
vertising. Roy R. Moore, for the 
past three years editor of the Pe- 
troleum Age of Chicago succeeds 
Mr. Sweet on the Kansas Farmer. 


Exports of Pulp and Paper 


Pulp and paper exports from 
Canada in the month of April 
were valued at $10,994,458, accord- 
ing to the report issued by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. This represented an in- 
crease of $1,270,628 over the value 
of the exports in April, 1925. Ex- 
ports of wood-pulp in April were 
valued at $3,163,773 and exports 
of Paper at $7,830,685, as compar- 
ed with $2,570,270 and $7,153,560 
respectively in April, 1925. 
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The A PARTIAL LIST OF 
e e BRITISH DELE- 
Indianapolis GATES 
Overseas Advertising Men 


eee 
' The News alone circulates one 
copy daily for each 4.3 persons 
in Indianapolis. Both other 


daily papers together circulate 
1 copy to 4.34—less coverage 
for both than The News alone. 


The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


has 35% 
than any other Syracuse paper. 
It covers Syracuse and surround: 
ing territory like a blanket. 


over more circulation 


Represented by 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Detroit 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, 


San Francisco 


Chicago, 


A New Word for Financial and 
Commercial Reporters 


A new word has been coined for 
financial and commercial reporters 
by a Wall Street lawyer, by the 
name of Albert De Roode. It 1s 
“Rcommunist,” and was applied to 
Professor William Z. Ripley, head 
of the department of political econ- 
omy at Harvard University and 
economic counsel to the. Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Mr. De Roode denounced Profes- 
sor Ripley as an “ecommunist” ex- 
plaining that it meant “one who 
combines communism with econom- 
1coe. 


Varre with the World 


William La Varre, until recently 
with the magazine department of 
the New York Times, has joined 
the New York World, and will be 
in charge of the rotogravure and 
magazine advertising departments 
of that newspaper. 


To Attend A.A.C.W. 


Convention 


Many English advertising men 
are joining the British delegation 
to the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, at Phila- 
delphia, June 20 to 24. 


A partial list of delegates received 
by H. H. Charles, chairman of the 
General Philadelphia Program Com- 
mittee, from C. Harold Vernon of 
London, is as follows: 


Col... EH. SE. Silawsonie President 
British Advertising Association ; 
Daily Telegraph, London. 


Mrs. E. F. Lawson. 

Edward N. Illingworth, London 
Manager—Belfast Telegraph, Lon- 
don. 


Wm. M. Teasdale—Advertising 
Manager, London & North Eastern 
Railway, London. 


Ivor Nicholson, Director and 
Business Manager, National Maga- 
zine Co., Ltd., London. 

Eric Field—Director 
Ltd., London. 


James Howard Perkin, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Goodall, Backhouse 
& Co., Leeds. 


George Edward Bowman, Good- 
all, Backhouse & Co., Leeds. 


Herbert Stephen Boyd, Roundhay 
Road, Leeds. 


Harold Herd, The Regent Insti- 
tute, London. 


Herbert Osborne, Managing Di- 
rector, Granose Foods, Ltd., Stan- 
borough Park, Watford, Herts. 

Sir William Henry Veno, Adver- 
tising Advisor, Veno Drug Co., Ltd., 
nee Woodlands, Altrincham, Ches- 
aire. 

William Henry Veno, Jr. 

Col. ES Watts AlleneuG@-=s Bak, 
General Manager, Civil Supply As- 
sociation, London. 

Mrs. Allen. 

Andrew Milne, Advertisement 
Manager, Daily Chronicle, London. 

Sir Robt. Baird, Managing Pro- 
prietor, Belfast Telegraph, Belfast. 

Victor Salter, Hon. Secretary, 
Advertising Club of Ulster, Belfast. 

Herman Baeckert, Mabie, Todd & 
Co. Ltd., Swan House, London. 

Thomas Philpot, Advertising Man- 
ager, Mabie, Todd eGo, Ltd., 
Swan House, London. 

William Connor, Artist, 3, Land- 
ye Terrace, Crumlin Road, Bel- 
ast. 

W. H. Webb, D. L., Director, Old 
Bleach Linen Company, Randals- 
town, Co., Antrim. 

Arthur Berry Richardson, Man- 
ager, Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Victoria Road, Willesden, 
N. W. 10. 

W. H. Lynas, Alfred Graham & 


Erwoods, 


Company, St. Andrews’ Works, 
London. 
Albert C. Douglass, Governing 


Director, Douglass & Company, Ltd., 
710 Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. 

Ernest Hope Prince, Editor, 
“Echo” office, Liverpool. 


PUBLISHERS GAIN 
BY BRITISH 
AGREEMENT 


Newspaper Employes will 
Refrain from Attempts 
at Editorial Rule 


Special Correspondence of THE 
FourtH EstaTE 


Under the terms of an agreement 
with the printing trades unions the 
London evening newspapers resumed 
full size publication recently. 

The agreement between the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association and 
the principal printing trades unions 
makes definite promise that there 
shall be no further interference by 
the workers with the editorial or 
business policy of the newspapers. 

Any questions or disagreements 
arising between the employers and 
workers are to be discussed and, if 
possible, settled by a committee of 
three from each side, which will sit 
every day of the week. 

Principal advertisers have lost 
considerable revenue both by rea- 
son of the curtailed transport facili- 
ties, and especially through the im- 
possibility of advertising in the skele- 
ton issues during the strike period. 
Now they are rushing publicity mat- 
ter through in the papers just before 
the busy Whitsuntide holiday sea- 
son. 

Glasgow and Dundee newspapers 
have declared “open shop” as have 
the London and country wholesale 
news agents, and the Government 
printing works. 

Jobbing printers are being allowed 
to return to work only on a. day-to- 
day engagement, pending a national 
settlement. 

In leaving their employment with- 
out a fortnight’s notice the workers 
in the newspaper and printing trades 
broke the terms of their agreement 
with the employers, and employers 
are refusing to reinstate their men 
permanently unless such action can 
be avoided in the future. 


Try This On Your Linotype! 


Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerysckw- 
yrndrob wll ylandysiliogogogoch, 
Wales, May 29.—The town on this 
date line, which means in plain An- 
elo-Saxon English, “The church near 
the red pool near the rapid whirl- 
pool of the red cave,’ has never 
yet appeared on any news story, as 
the inhabitants of the town are too 
busy learning how to pronounce the 
name of their dwelling to do any- 
thing else. THE FourtH ESTATE 
learns that the linotyper and proof- 
reader who first saw this name 
had to take a week’s rest as a re- 
sult of the shock. There is, no 
newspaper printed in the Welsh 
town with the long name, and when 
trains pull in the conductor just 
points to the station sign, which is 
longer than the station. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—a newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, the national 
and the 


advertiser advertising 


agencies. 
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California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., | 
San Francisco, Cal. } 


4) Circulation 
o MIAMI 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation _ state- 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. ' 


he Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


Scripps’ Estate Appraised 


The personal estate of E. W. 
Scripps, head of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, on Wednes- 
day was appraised at $1,943,787. 
This does not include his news- 
paper and other holdings, which 
were placed in trust under the 
terms of his will. Scripps died 
aboard his yacht off the coast of 
Africa several months ago. 


Pennsylvania Daily Reorganizes 
Staff 

The Easton, Pa. Free Press 
last Monday announced a_ reor- 
ganization of its staff, with Edgar 
Weller, of the Free Press for 
over twenty years, as managing 
editor. 

Mr. Weller succeeds W. T. Bas- 
sett; L. N. Wagner will be direc- 
tor of advertising, and John 


Mann, secretary-treasurer, will 


take on the business management 


of the newspaper. 


Lead In 


“Fy 
- 
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Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


TOPEKA 
DAILY 


newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
It covers the en- 


CAPITAL tire state and has 


heavy circulation in Topeka and 
10-mile trade radius. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 
eS 


Articles On Younger Folk 


Ishbel Ross has written for the 
New York Herald-Tribune a series 
of ten articles dealing with the prob- 
lem of the younger generation today. 
This series has attracted attention 
widely and has aroused both com- 
ment and controversy. 


Have YOU 
Renewed 

YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


to 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


Prompt renewal insures 
| your receiving every 
. Issue, and is a courtesy 
greatly appreciated. 


The only morning 


Dn 


IND LEADS ELELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING: | PLACED’ BY 
THE AGENCIES 


NOW 


ADVERTISING INDUSTRIES, INC., 
487 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo—Will place ad- 
vertising in some New York state news- 
he for Henry Card & Co., Fredonia, 

Aye 


N. W. AYER & SON, 308 Chestnut 
St., Phila—Pilacing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Otis Un- 
derwear, Ware, Mass. Also placing or- 
ders with some New York newspapers 
for the Consolidated Dairy Products (Gor 
Mio Ice Cream, Long Island City, 


BAYLESS-KERR CO., Hanna Bldg., 
Cleveland—Account of the American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis—Reported to have 
launched an extensive newspaper cam- 
paign in the St. Louis territory for the 
Pierce Petroleum Corp., St. Louis. 


CHARLES C. GREEN ADV. AGEN- 
CY, 450 4th Ave., N. Y.—Account of 
ie steel Safe Optical Case Corp., New 
Tork, 


GREENLEAF CO., 80 Federal Ste, Ni. 
Y.—Account of the Doten Dunton Desk 
Co., Boston, 


McKNIGHT, ROBINSON & CO., 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh—Placing 
orders with newspapers in various | sec. 
tions for the. Swansdown Coffee Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


UNITED ADY. AGENCY, 339 Sth 
Ave., N, Y.—Again placing orders with 
newspapers generally for the American 
Dry Corp., American Dry Ginger Ale, 
Long Island City, New York. 


WILLIAMS & CUNNINGHAM, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago—Account of the 
All-American Radio Corp., Chicago. 


O. M. Horton succeeds Q. Landis 
Wilson as advertising manager of 
the Albuquerque Herald. Mr. Hor- 
ton was formerly with the Gruchl 
Advertising Agency. 

A new member of the advertising 
staff of the Galesburg, Ill., Evening 
Mail is C. I. Dawdy. 


U. S. Film Angers the British 
Editors 


“The Big Parade,” Laurence Stal- 
ling’s war picture that has made 
such a success in this country has 
provoked many British newspaper 
men, who see in it an attempt to be- 
little their country’s share in the late 
war, to the advantage of the United 
States. 

The London Daily Mail and the 
Express use the same headline, 
“How America Won the War.” Un- 
der it the Express says: 

“They have our money and now 
they want our glory. 

“Not only are they after our glo- 
ry, it might be added, but they 


want us to pay them for stealing 
itv? 


Vancouver Agency 


James M. Maxwell, at one time on 
the advertising staff of the Van- 
couver, B. C., Province, has started 
the Maxwell Advertising Agency in 
that city. 


DECRIES MERIT AS 
PRIME FACTOR 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the canvasser on a straight sol- 
icitation has offered nothing but 
the merits, and who in this wide 
world are duty bound to merits? 

What is the result, a housewife 
probably told a persistent canvasser 
talking merits I will try it, just to 
get rid of him. Two or three free 
copies or one week delivery and the 
housewife weakens, then stops. 
This same canvasser without the 
premium is probably getting a salary 
of $5.00 a day and it is costing the 
newspaper $1.00 for an order that 
in the majority of cases does not 
hold up longer than a week, The 
advertising expense is still going 
on, the cost for putting the new 
subscription on the list and taking 
it off has added another 50 cents, 
and so the one week subscription of 
which the paper got back, say 15 
cents, had cost them $1.35 to find 
out that this party couldn’t see the 
“merits”, 


Balance this against a premium 
offer. The premius cost 50 cents, 
the canvasser got 50 cents commis- 
sion, and the paper got a three 
month subscription. The delivery 
of the premium, cost of verifying, 
since it can be handled by the one 
man, was 25 cents. The verifying 
and delivery of the premium was 
made a week later. 
you start costs nothing, and when 
the delivery is made you have a cost 
of $1.25. You have then, say, eight 
new subscribers at $1.25 plus the 
expense of putting the name on the 
list and incidentals, making a total 
of say $1.35. 


How It Costs 


Now, the paper “on its merit,” 
has had to take a loss of say one 
subscriber, being liberal, and giving 
every possible doubt. The second 
week the cost jumps to $1.75 for that 
new start. The premium user now 
has a lower cost of 40 cents on the 
second week. 


What will be the situation after 
four weeks? From what I have 
learned the paper with the “merit” 
has taken a loss of 50 per cent 
against the premium user’s 25 per 
cent. In other words, three are still 
taking the paper on its merits, 
against the six who feel duty bound 
to live up to the contract. The re- 
sult is that after four weeks can- 
vassing it has cost the paper on merit 
twice as much to get a new sub- 
scriber as it did the premium user. 
If this is the situation, where has 
merit entered into circulation get- 
ting? 

The trouble with publishers and 
some circulators who talk merit, is 
that their success has gone to their 
head. It never dawns on these men 
that the weak competitor is striving 
the best he can and has the same 
faith in his sheet as the man on 
top. The man on top can well afford 
to sit with ease. but if he gets too 
comfortable and falls asleep, then 
the weak competitor takes on a 
lease of life. 

One of the best illustrations of 
so called “merit” has taken place in 
quite a large city. A few years 


The first week. 
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you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 
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Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
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4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than the 
next two papers combined, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


ES a 


back a certain paper had a very 
comfortable lead, and could well 
afford to say “We don’t need pre- 
miums, as our paper sells on its 
merit.” In two years they slipped 
considerable, and the weak opposi- 
tion jumped them by quite a few 
with the aid of premiums. That 
paper still insists it has the “merit”, 
and to match the 1926 copy against 
1924, I would say they still have. 
This-same paper recently dropped 
to one cent, an unquestionable evi- 
dence of weakness, yet it still feels 
the paper has merit, and does not 
need a premium. 


Sesquicentennial Exposition To 
Open Monday 


The Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia will be form- 
ally opened Monday, May 31. 
The press has been requested to 
announce that the admission 
prices will be fifty cents for 
adults and twenty-five cents for 
children. 

Visitors will deposit coin in 
slot machines at the turnstiles as 
they enter. The use of tickets 
was ruled out, it is announced, 
because of the danger of counter- 
feits. 
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Economy by 
Concentration 


covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 

RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


York Pye Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


BRITISH SCRIBES TO 
SEUDY: 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Marvin, Otto H. Kahn, and Hen- 
eye Ji, LEMS ase. 

The British committee to se- 
lect candidates is composed by 
the following: Lord Burnham, 
Lord Riddell, Major J. J. Astor, 
M. P., Sir Robert Donald, Sir 
Robert Bruce, Sir Campbell Stu- 
art, Mr. Blumenfeld, Mr. Cad- 
bury, and J. L. Garvin. 


There are to be two fellow- 
ships, each selected journalist 
getting $2,500 from the English- 
Speaking Union. The junior fel- 
lowship will go to a young man 
who will have to guarantee to 
remain in America for a year and 
then return to the paper in Bri- 
tain that originally employed 
him. Meanwhile he is to gather 
experience in American newspa- 
per methods, perhaps working on 
several papers scattered through- 
out the country. In making the 
selection a canvass will be made 
to find a young man of real ta- 
lent. 

The senior fellowship will go 
to a newspaper man of estab- 
lished reputation, who will prob- 
ably act as correspondent for his 
own paper while here. He will 
not be required to remain in 
America an entire year unless 
that is his wish. His program 
will be entirely optional, but he 
will be required to return to the 
paper that he was originally con- 
nected with. 


This plan will be tried for a 
year and if it works out well will 
- be continued indefinitely, perhaps 
more than two fellowships being 
given out in the future. A fund 
will be established, the income 
from which will be used in car- 
rying on this work of interchang- 
ing ideas. 
The plans have been under foot 


for a year. Already candidates 
are being lined up. * 


COLOR OF A CITY IN 
PEN AND INK 
SKETCHES 


Wortman Pictures Life as 
It Is Lived in New 
York 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 


Denys Wortman has caught the 
spirit of New York in his drawings 
headed Metropolitan Movies, which 
are published each morning in the 
New York World. Every phase of 
city life is touched on in these clever 


He went into business for himself 
as a commercial artist, and for a 
time made quite a go of it. When 
the business declined, he joined the 
Navy. He made some sketches of 
life in the Navy and brought them 
to the New York Tribune along with 
a story. The story was accepted but 
never published. 

While waiting to see the editor of 
the Tribune he met Garet Garrett, 
managing editor, whom he knew 
rather well. 


“What are you doing?” asked 
Garrett. 
“Looking for a job,” Wortman 
admitted. 


Garrett put him on the Tribune, 
and soon Wortman was doing all 


es SOAPS E ER Bt . 


DENYS WORTMAN AS HE SEES HIMSELF 


two-column pictures by Wortman, 
which, in black and white, have all 
the color of the municipality O. 
Henry called “Bagdad-on-the-Sub- 
way.” 

Wortman, a native of Saugerties, 
N. Y., was born in 1887. He at- 
tended Stevens Institute and Rutgers 
College, studying engineering. Then 
he went to the New York School 
of Art, where he took several schol- 
arships in painting. 

Followed some years of struggle 
as a landscape painter, working in 
various cities. Several exhibitions 
proved very successful. Tired, how- 
ever, of the precariousness of his 
career, he started in an engraving 
house six years ago in a very unim- 
portant capacity. He got fired be- 
cause his employers decided he was 
not worth $25 a week. 


the illustrations for the magazine 
section. 


After leaving the Tribune he went 
to Bermuda. He returned to New 
York and joined the New York 
World. For two years he did some 
of the Metropolitan Movies draw- 
ings, and since this January has been 
doing all of them. While the draw- 
ings are local in character, they have 
a universal enough appeal to be 
syndicated. 


Wortman is an extremely affable, 
powerful six-footer who went in for 
sports while at college. 


“T have always wanted to do what 
IT am doing now,” Wortman said 
enthusiastically during my conversa- 
tion with him. “I love New York 
and am glad to have the chance of 
delineating its inhabitants as I see 
them. 
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THE An American 
newspaper read by 
J EWISH the more _ intelli- 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


MORNING 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
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Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


“New York is the only place in 
the country where my sort of work 
can be done, I think. 

“T hate all sorts of trickery and 
sentimentalism in art and_ these 
Metropolitan Movies steer clear of 
all that story of thing. 

“Newspaper work is the most im- 
portant work that can be done. It 
must live. It is wide awake. The 
public forgives error. 
are so afraid of making mistakes 


or giving some slight offense that | 


inspiration is killed. Drawings and 
ideas are brought down to a very 
conservative level. 


“Newspaper artists as a class are 
the greatest artists of the country. 
Men like Milt Gross, Will B. John- 
stone, Clare Briggs and H. T. 
Webster, to mention just a few, have 
put newspaper art on a very high 
plane. There is more life and reali- 


ty in newspaper work than anywhere | 


Magazines ” 


else, and the real highbrows know | 


atl” 


Won by the Scroll 


The Milwaukee Journal Traveling 
Cup for the best high school news- 
paper in Wisconsin, was awarde 
to The Scroll, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, by the judges 


of the national scholastic newspaper _ 


contest conducted by the Central 
Inter-scholastic Press 


Association. | 


The association includes most of the 


secondary school 
ada, Cuba and Mexico, and is spon- 
sored by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The cup is to be awarded 
each year. 


publications in - 
America and several in Hawaii, Can- | 
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BeOAVEY, A LUCKY 
FELLOW 


(Continued from Page 6) 


touchingly beautiful personal let- 
ter to an obscure newspaper re- 
porter. That was Davey, 


Davey couldn’t make _ the 
weight for the army or navy, but 
he got a war assignment from the 
A. P. He was given a mission 
that meant hardship, deprivation, 
and that he might never come 
back. But you would have 
thought that some one _ had 
handed him a million dollars. He 
chuckled and beamed and said 
rather apologetically, “Well, you 
know boys, I always was a lucky 
guy.” 

So he went across and they say 
that during those awful, dark days 
Davey beamed like a good deed 
in a naughty world. When he 
returned he was rewarded for his 
splendid service abroad by being 
made the head of an important 
bureau in the East. But the war 
had taken something out of Da- 
vey. He was never again the 
same physically. Still he chuckled 
and beamed and swore that he 
was good for another twenty 
years. One day he was hustling 


around his office when his left: 


ankle came bang up against the 
leg of a typewriter table, and a 
bone cracked. Nothing much in 
itself, but there followed what 
the doctors dismiss with that 
comprehensive term ‘complica- 
tions.” Protesting, Davey was 
finally taken to a hospital, and 
one day a surgeon came and took 


off his leg just below the knee. 


We were shocked by the news. 
Davey, of all boys, to be crip- 
pled! Soon I went to see him, 
wondering what one could say 
to one so afflicted. I needn’t have 
worried. I found Davey hopping 
around his office on crutches; 
one trouser leg carelessly se- 
cured with a safety pin, flapping 
in tne breeze. But his face was 
beaming the same as ever. In 
my ear he whispered: 


“It’s a secret, but I am going 
to have an artificial leg. Be fitted 
Sunday. Wonderful legs they 
make nowadays. Virtually as 
good as the real thing. But keep 
it quiet. I want to surprise the 
boys. How their eyes will stick 
out when I march in here Mon- 
day morning big as life and twice 
as handsome.” 


He went on to tell me about 
the wonderful hospital, the won- 
derful nurses, and the wonderful 
care he had received; the tele- 
phone calls from friends, the fruit 
and flowers. “Why, you'd have 
thought I was dead the way the 
flowers arrived,” he said. “And, 
‘will you believe it, the company 
on the hill sent their head sur- 
geon to me; one of the greatest 
in the country. Wasn’t that won- 
derful of them?” Then, chuck- 
ling and beaming, he added: 

“Well, you know, I always was 
a lucky guy.” 


Time went on and one day we 
summoned Davey to an impor- 
tant assignment with other men 
that would require a railroad trip 
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by him of nearly five hundred 
miles. Some one outside tipped 
us that he was not equal to the 
trip, and we hurriedly sent word 
that he need not report. His re- 
ply came by wire: 

“T’ll Be There!” 


And he was, but on crutches, 
and one side of his face was 
bruised. “Just a little accident 
to my ‘store’ leg,” he explained. 
“T brought it along and will fix 
it when I get time.” That day, 
hopping around on his crutches, 
he did his bit with the others, 


The rest of this story I get 
second hand from Davey’s wife 
as we sat in their little apartment 
late one afternoon talking of Da- 
vey—his little body and his big 
heart. I shall not attempt to 
follow her words, but in effect 
this is what she told me: 


“When your call came Davey 
had been in bed a week, but he 
was bound to get up and go. I 
begged and the doctor threatened. 
‘Nonsense,’ he said, ‘I’m all right. 
Anyway the chief needs me. I’ve 
never disappointed him yet.’ So 
the next morning the doctor and 
I strapped on his leg and dressed 
him, and he started. In the hall 
he fainted and fell down the 
stairs. Back in bed we put him. 
It was sometime before he re- 
gained consciousness, but when 
he did he was more determined 
than ever to go. 


““But you can’t,’ we said. ‘Your 
“store” leg came apart when you 


fell” ‘Dll fee esaid he. ‘You 
can’t and make your train. You 
haven’t time,’ we argued. ‘All 


tight,’ he answered, ‘bring me my 
sticks and put my leg in the dress 


suit case. I'll fix it after I get 
there.’ ; 
“Well, I thought my heart 


would break as I helped him and 
his ‘sticks’ and his ‘store’ leg in- 
to the taxi, but as he drove away 
he turned and waved his hand, 
happy as a boy off to a picnic. 
Late the next night he came 
home, oh, so tired, but trium- 
phant. He had made good. I 
tucked him into bed. Some way 
he semed to grow smaller after 
he lost his leg until to me he was 
just my baby. He wanted to tell 
me all about his assignment, but 
I said: ‘Not tonight, Davey;:to- 
morrow, when you have rested. 
Sleep is the thing for you now.’ 

““All right, honey, just as you 
say, he answered, ‘but it is won- 
derful to have such good friends 
as the A. P. Boys. It is won- 
derful, too, to have a good bed 
when you're tired. It’s wonder- 
ful to have a good wife like you.’ 


Correspondents Feted 


Captain. Charles L. Weymouth, 
editor and owner of the Hanover 
Herald-Progress, published at Ash- 
land, Va., was host at a banquet ten- 
dered the thirty correspondents of 
his newspaper in Hanover County, at 
the Henry Clay Hotel, at Ashland, 
Saturday, May 22. The banquet, 
which was in the nature of a “get- 
together,” at which time plans for 
the ensuing year were discussed, was. 
attended by several Richmond news- 
paper men, who made short talks. 
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Nation’s Circulators En Route 


For Work and Pla 


eer DAY IN JAIL 
FOR BALTIMORE 
JOURNALISTS 


Contempt of Court 
Charge Against Editors 
and Photographers 


Judge Eugene O’Dunne, in the 
Criminal Court at Baltimore Tues- 
day, sentenced three editors and 
two photographers of the Hearst 
newspapers in Baltimore, to one day 
in jail for contempt of court. 

In addition, one of the editors 
was fined $5,000. The court indi- 
cated this was a penalty on the 
company, and that he expected the 
company would pay the fine. 

All of the accused took an ap- 


peal. The men involved are: 
Elliston, Harold E., managing 
editor of “The News.’ He was 


fined $5,000 and sentenced. to one 
day in jail. 
- Deland, Earl, managing editor of 
“The American.” 
Clark, Harry, city editor of “The 
News.” 

Sturm, William, photographer. 

Klemm, William, photographer. 

All of the men were released on 

their own recognizance pending ap- 
peal. 

The charges against them were 

the result of publication of photo- 
graphs taken during the trial of 
Richard Rees Whittemore, recently 
convicted of murder. Judge O’- 
Dunne had instructed that no 
photographs be taken. 
_ The court said that while he did 
_ not believe the sentence was ap- 
pealable he would gladly give the 
accused the opportunity to test the 
matter. 


Aim to Stretch Chewing Gum 
Sales Overseas 


| Foreign development is to be the 
| outstanding feature of the William 
| Wrigley, Jr., Company’s business 
| during the next year, according to 
_ 4 statement made last week by Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 

“We are now doing a good busi- 
/ ness abroad wherever the currency 
| is stable,” said Mr. Wrigley. 


' 
| 


y at Philadelphia 


I.C.M.A-MEE'T TO PROBE X®LLY Buys FALL 
MANY PROBLEMS 


Program of Circulators’ Philadelphia Gathering Lays 
Out Schedule of High Speed Work and Play 


_ The men who sell the newspapers of the country will get together 


in Philadelphia next Tuesday, W 
9th, and 10th, and exchange ide 


their publications in the hands a 
readers all over the nation. 


tion Manager’s Association from 


ednesday, and Thursday, the 8th, 
as and information that have put 
nd homes of millions of newspaper 
Members of the International Circula- 
large and 


small newspapers  pub- 


lished in every state in the union will meet at the Benjamin Franklin 


Hotel for three days, which will 
be packed with activity and en- 
tertainment, and then will return 
to their home towns and jobs 
loaded with new ideas, new 


angles on their different prob-'' 


lems, and a freshened courage 
and vigor that comes from con- 
tact with men engaged on the 
same job. 

Though entertainment for the 
members and their wives will be 
no small part of the get-together, 
business will be the vital thing, 
and the foreword to the official 
program admirably states the 
purpose of the meeting in the 
following paragraph: 

“Lest we forget. The object 
of this Association shall be the 
mutual enlightenment of its mem- 
bers and the furtherance of the 
best interests of the Circulation 
Department of newspapers with 
which they are connected. Dis- 
cussion brings forth the truth.” 

During the three days of the 
convention exhaustive talks and 
discussions on varied topics of 
interests to the members will 


ties; developments in publishing 
and promotion; the place of the 
tabloid; these are only a few of 
the meaty topics to be brought 
up. 

Monday evening the conven- 
tion will open with a meeting of 
the Board of Directors; and_ re- 
ports of the entertainment, audit- 
ing, and convention committees. 
General business will be cleared 
off at that time too. 

Tuesday morning the conven- 
tion proper will begin. The dif- 
ferent committees will report on 
their activities; there will be an 
address of welcome, and E. R. 
Hatton, of the Detroit Free 
Press, president of the Associa- 
tion, will address his fellow-mem- 
bers. 

That same morning a paper on 
“Tabloids,” which will cover the 
following ground: “Is the news- 
paper of the future to be tabloid? 
If so, when will that time come?” 
will be read by James Sullivan 
of the New York Daily News 


take place. Different means of and Joseph C. Rowett of the 
securing and holding circulation Washington News. Discussion 
in rural districts and in the ci- (Continued on page 4) 
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Fellowship Plan of English-Speaking Union. 


RIVER EVENING 
DAILIES 


Newspaper _ Representa- 
tive Owns Two Out of 
Three Papers in Town 


With his purchase of the Fall 
River, Mass., News last week 
almost immediately following on 
his buying of the Herald of the 
same. city C, F. Kelly;! presi- 
dent of the Kelly-Smith Special 
Agency of New York and Chi- 
cago, is the dominating factor in 
the newspaper world of Fall 
River. 

These newspapers are all eve- 
ning papers, as is the other Fall 
River newspaper, The Globe. The 
circulation of the Herald is ap- 
proximately 19,000; that of the 
News 5,500; and the circulation of 
the Globe is 8,400. 

Mr. Kelly bought the Herald 
from Ross F. Walker, of Akron, 
O., who, about a month ago, 
bought out the interest of Mrs. 
G. R. H. Buffington in that news- 
paper. Walker has been active 
in middle western newspaper cir- 
cles, having been business man- 
ager of the Peoria, Ill, Journal 
from 1902 to 1916, and publisher 
and manager of the Akron, OE: 
Times in partnership with W. 
Kee Maxwell from 1916 to 1925. 
Palmer, De Witt & Palmer, New 
York newspaper brokers, nego- 
tiated the Herald sale to Kelly, 
and previously negotiated the sale 
to Walker. 

The News was bought by Mr. 
Kelly directly from the Messrs. 
F. Almy and J. Milne, who in- 
herited the newspaper property 
from their fathers. 

The’ remaining newspaper in 
Fall River, the Evening Globe, 
is owned by a corporation con- 
sisting of Fall River residents. 

At the time-of Tuer Fourru 
Estate going to press Mr. Kelly 
had not formulated definite plans 
in regards to the handling of his 
newly bought newspaper proper- 
ties. 
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I. M. C. A. CONVENTION TO PROBE MANY IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 3) 


on the topic will be led by O. O. 
Scattergood, New York Graphic, 
followed by Ben Bloom, New 
York Mirror; Robert Weir, Buf- 
falo Star; Nathan Sherry, Balti- 
more Post; J. M. Annenberg, 
Philadelphia Sun; and Robert 
Corrigan of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 

“The relation of single mail 
rates to second class mailing 
privileges,” will be a contribu- 
tion of value to the assemblage 
by two men who know their sub- 
ject thoroughly, Mr. Regard, 
third assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral, and William Wood, of the 
classification division of the Post 
Office Department. M. E. Doug- 
las, circulation manager of the 
Curtis Publishing Company will 
talk on “Sales organization and 
promotion.” 


Tuesday afternoon Galt Burns, 
of the Washington, D. C., Star 
will read a paper on auto delivery, 
and a discussion on this topic 
will be led by Robert W. Taylor, 
of the Flint, Mich., Journal, and 
John Schmid, of the Indianapolis 
News. After this a discussion on 
“Bus, railroad, baggage and pos- 
tal rates,” will be led by Clarence 
Hixon, Syracuse Post-Standard; 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; and H. C. Kloeker, of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Wednesday morning L. B. 
Palmer, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, will be introduced to 
the members. L. J. Hoffman of 
the St. Louis Star and Thomas 
Welch of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord will read papers on “Insur- 
ance, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of insurance policies as cir- 
culation builders.” A discussion 
on this topic will be led by Karl 


Hall, Toledo Blade; Charles Wil- 
son, Columbus Dispatch; and 
Ray South, of the Birmingham 
News. 

“Promoting serials and special 
features for morning, evening or 
Sunday papers,” will be the theme 
of a paper to be read by Walter 
Rauck of the Cincinnati Post. A 
discussion on this topic will be 
led by J. W. Kenny, of the De- 
troit Times; W. J. Parker, Chica- 
go American; J. N. Eisenlord, 
Chicago. News; and Clem D. 
O’Rourke, St. Louis Times. D. 
B. G. Rose, of Louisville, Ky., 
will talk to the members on a 
code of ethics for circulation 
managers. 

Stanley Clague, managing di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, will be introduced 
in the afternoon. Following the 
introduction of Mr. Clauge, E. W. 
Chandler, chief auditor of the A. 
B. C., and William F. Hoffman, 
manager of its New York office 


will talk on “What bookkeeping 
methods shall the circulation 
managers adopt to facilitate the 
work of the A. B. C.?” 

Fred J. Runde, vice-president 
and general manager of THE 
FourtH Estate, and James Wright 
3rown, publisher of the Editor 
and Publisher, will be introduced 
to the members as representatives 
of the newspaper trade press of 
the country. 

The problem of building and 
holding single mail circulation on 
rural routes will be taken up by 
W. A. Cordingly, of the Des 
Moines, Ia.  Register-Tribune, 
and a discussion on this topic 
will be led by Ted Booth, of the 
Grand) Rapids, | Michy) Bress: 
Johnwel, Moles AtlantaaenGae 
Constitution; George Erbem, Jr., 
Buffalo, N. Y., News; and John 
J. Kirk, of the Cleveland, O., 
Plain Dealer. 

Discussions on _ street sales; 
problems of small town Sunday 


PRINTERS MAKING A LOT OF MONEY 


The average printer in the United 
States is earning $31 a week, which 
is a higher average wage than that 
of any other trade in the country. 


A survey made by the United 
States Department of Labor, says 
the Typographical Journal, shows 
that wages in printing establish- 
ments are higher than in other prin- 
cipal lines of industry throughout 
the United States. The printing in- 
dustry is paying its employes at the 
average rate of $31 per worker. 
The average pay envelope in the 
iron and steel industry contains $30 
per week, In other principal in- 
dustries the average weekly pay en- 


velope is as follows: Automobile 
manufacturing, $28; food products, 
Sr and lumber and its products, 
The textile industry has the low- 
est average weekly pay envelope, 
which contains $20. The report of 
average weekly earnings here given 
includes all classes of workers, 
skilled and unskilled. No distinc- 
tion is made between union and non- 
union workers. The labor depart- 
ment study of payrolls is made at 
regular intervals. In the past the 
printing industry has usually led 
the list in average weekly earnings, 
with automobiles and iron and steel 
alternate in second place. 


newspaper circulation; and morn- 
ing newspaper promotion will be 
other important parts of the af- 
ternoon’s program. 

The afternoon will be con- 
cluded by a series of round table 
talks. At these talks the morn- 
ing, evening, and farm papers will 
meet separately. 

Perhaps what will be the most 
valuable feature to the members 
will be the general discussion, at 
which topics of interest to all 
present will be thrashed out. 

Members and their families 
have been invited to visit the 
plant of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Thursday afternoon 
Election of officers, selection of 
the next meeting place, and the 
meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, all scheduled for a Thurs- 
day afternoon, will wind up the 
business session of the conven- 
tion. 

An extensive entertainment 
program has been devised, that 
will open Monday with a gen- 
eral reception 
party at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 
earlier than the convention is 
scheduled to open, and early ar- 
rivals will witness the baseball 
game in the afternoon between 
the Phillies and St. Louis, and 
have been promised “real” shows 
at Philadelphia theatres. 


Wives of the members will be 


and get-together _ 


This, of. course, is a day — 


taken on a tour of the shopping | 
district by wives of Philadelphia — 


members, 
luncheon by the local hostesses 


at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. . 


At 2 p. m,, the ladies will take a 


trip on the Dedaware River on 


the steamers “Wanamaker” and 
“Ashbridge,” through the cour- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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~KHUROPEANS COMING 
mO THE A. A. C.W. MEET 


A. A. C. W. Chief Back from Survey of British Isles 
and Continent with Message of Hope for 
Economic Renaissance of Europe 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, returned to New York last week from a European 
tour bringing with him a message of hope and optimism from the 
advertising chiefs of England and the Continent. 

In an interview with Tue Fourrn Estatr, Mr. Woodbridge de- 
scribed conditions on the other side as hopeful, and said that the 
defeatist and “don’t care” attitude of Europeans had been changed 


to hope and optimism. 

The advertising men’s chief 
had a stirring drama to relate 
of the British (14th District, A. 
A.C.W.) Convention that started 
at Blackpool, English watering 
resort, May Ist, and ended 2 a. 
m., May 3rd an account of the 
strike. 

To this convention had come 
advertising men from all over 
England, and from Australia and 
Canada. The disappointment of 
all was keen to learn that their 
anticipated get-together would 
have to be put off because of the 
General Strike then impending 
like a shadow over the British 
Isles. 

It was decided, when definite 
news that the strike would go on 
had reached the convention of- 
ficials, to call off the convention, 
as the advertising men thought it 
would be disloyal to go on with 
private affairs when the country 
needed their aid. 

Instead of an_ elaborately 
planned ball in the municipal au- 
ditorium an inspirational meeting 
was held on a Sunday night, and 
the advertising men pledged their 
aid and their loyalty to their 
country, and sang “God Save the 

~ King,” in a stirring exhibition 
of patriotism. 

Mr. Woodbridge addressed the 
Britishers, and presented them 
with a gavel from the Poor Rich- 
ard Club of Philadelphia. He was 
amazed at the stoical and smiling 
manner in which the Englishmen 
accepted this rebuff to their 

hopes. 

_ Till two o’clock on Monday 
morning they waited, in hope 
that some last minute event 
might cancel the strike, but, as 
_the world knows, the strike was 
_ not cancelled. 

___In connection with the strike 
Tue Fourtu Estate reproduces 
part of a special “Newspaper” 
put out by the Dictaphone Co., 
of England. With all newspa- 
pers practically suspended  be- 
cause of the strike this bulletin 
filled a real need, and was sold 
at a penny a copy to Downtown 
London, and voraciously taken’ 

_up by the news hungry public. 

'_ On his visit to the Continent 
| Mr. Woodbridge met advertising 
/men in Amsterdam and in Bel- 
| gium. 

__ In Paris he was entertained by 
Bunno-Varilla, owner and pub- 
lisher of Le Matin, Marcel 
Knecht, active manager of the 


same newspaper, and Senator 
Paul Dupuy, publisher of Le Pe- 
tit Parisien. These Frenchmen 
plan to come to the advertising 
convention to demonstrate to 
American business men the fact 
that France is not only a country 
to be visited by tourists in search 
of specious pleasure, but is a 
land of thrift, industry, and in- 
ventiveness. In other words, they 
intend to show the business men 
of America, France from a busi- 
ness man’s viewpoint. M. Ka- 
minher, Paris advertising agent, 
will visit the convention, repre- 
senting Etienne Demour, chair- 
man.of the French District 17. 
Switzerland may send repre- 
sentatives, and Great Britain will 
send 75. Belgium and Holland in- 
tend to be represented, and Ger- 
many intends to send eight men 
over, who hope to participate 
actively in the convention. The ad- 
vertising men of Germany are 


closely united in an organization, 


bearing great resemblance to the 
A, AY Cae 

As a general conclusion of his 
survey, Mr. Woodbridge finds 
that Europe has ‘taken tremen- 
dous strides in the past two 
years, and that it is definitely 
on the path to economic health 
now. 

He finds that in this curing of 
the patient, advertising has had 
its share, and a pretty important 
share, at that! 


Joins Christian Science Monitor’s 
New York Staff 


Hudson C. Burr has joined the 
staff of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor’s New York office as an ad- 
vertising representative. He grad- 
uated with an engineering degree 
from Brown University, and was 
for eight years sales engineer for 
the Burwak Elevator Company. 

During the world war he had 
charge of the Taliaferro Flying 
Field in Texas, and after the war 
became assistant advertising man- 
ager of Metal Industry, leaving 
that publication to become manager 
of the Cellokay Manufacturing 
Company, from which position he 
resigned to join the Monitor. 


Paper Bigger than Ever 


The Washington, N. J., Star on 
May 27 printed its largest issue, 
which contained 48 pages. It ex- 
ceeded by ten pages any previous 
issue of the Star. 


PUBLISHERS FIGHTING 
LOW RATE BATTLE 


Newspaper and Periodical Executives Resent Carrying 
Unequal Share of Burden of National Postal Deficit 


By Gerorce C. Lucas 
Executive Secretary National Publishers Association 


The readjustment of postage rates is again before Congress. That is, 
the Special Joint Subcommittee on Postal Rates, after several months of 
investigation, has made a report recommending some changes. The report 
was not unanimous, and a minority report has been filed endorsing the 
recommendations contained in the majority report, but seeking further 


reductions in other classes. 


Both reports have been accompanied by bills 


embodying the features contained therein, and although these bills are on 


the calendar of both the Senate and 
the House, there is considerable 
probability that neither will be con- 
sidered at this session because of 
the apparently larger problems still 
to be trashed out in debate on the 
floors of the Senate and House. 
The average citizen has little in- 
terest in our postal problems, be- 
cause the only item concerning him 
is the fact that he still pays two 
cents on each first-class letter he 
mails. The large users of third and 
fourth class mail have had con- 
siderable difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the increased rates that 
were applied to their business by 
the Act of February 28, 1925, which 
became effective on April 15, 1925. 
Through their various organizations 
they have been urging a repeal of 
these advances, claiming that the 
present rates are an undue burden 
upon the business of the country. 


PuBLISHERS’ CONTROVERSY 


The one great controversy on 
postage rates during the last ten 
years has been that of the rates paid 
by publishers on newspapers and 
periodicals, and it will, perhaps, al- 
ways be a moot question as to what 
is the proper rate. This question is 
closely interwoven with the full un- 
derstanding as to what is the real 
function ‘of our postal service and 
whether it should be considered as 
a commercial institution and oper- 
ated like a commercial business on 
a self-sustaining basis. 


There has been a growing feeling 
that the Post Office Department, as 
a whole, should be self-sustaining, 
and insofar as those services per- 
formed by it are of a purely com- 
mercial nature, that premise is cor- 
rect; but before anyone could logi- 
cally reach this conclusion in regard 
to the entire postal service, they 
must have an understanding as to 
what the postal service does and 
what portions of its services are 
directed and controlled by Congress 
for the general economic good of 
the country. 

At the present time, the operations 
of our postal service involve the ex- 
penditure of over $700,000,000 per 
year. The actual amount that has 
been appropriated by Congress for 
the fiscal year ending, June 30, 1927, 
is $738,805,303. This amount is 
based upon the estimates of the 
heads of the various departments in 
the postal service, modified by the 
Director of the Budget and further 


modified by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 
That is, original estimates of the 
Departthent have been adjusted by 
these other agents of the Government 
to eliminate any unnecessary expen- 
ditures or make increases where ex- 
tension of the service was deemed 
necessary by members of Congress. 
The postal service of the United 
States is one of the greatest business 
institutions in the world, and the 
backbone of the social and commer- 
cial intercourse between the various 
parts of our own country, and also 
foreign lands. The annual reports 
of the Postmaster General have in- 
dicated that it was the general aim 
of the Post Office Department to be 
operated without a deficit, but. still 
the question of proper service, re- 
gardless of the creation of a deficit, 
has been given preference, and these 
annual reports have generally in- 
dicated a deficit; that is, the total 
receipts for fees charged have been 
less than the total expenditures. 


SHoutp Br Exctupep 


Now, in order to determine the 
justness of the effort to make re- 
ceipts balance expenditures, it is 
necessary to understand what kind 
of services are performed without a 
corresponding fee being assessed. 

First should be considered the fact 
that the Post Office Department car- 
ries, without charge, all of the mail 
of our Senators and Congressmen 
and all of the mail of the various 
departments of the Government. 
These two items embrace what is 
known‘as the “franked” and “penal- 
ty” mail and the annual cost to the 
Post Office Department in handling 
this traffic will vary at the present 
time from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
it is perfectly proper that this service 
should be performed without the use 
of commercial stamps, but the cost 
of that service should not be in- 
cluded in the operating expenses of 
the Post Office Department to be 
made up by commercial mail. 

It is a recognized fact that the 
Post Office Department, through 
postal treaties with foreign countries, 
has established foreign rates and 
services for the promotion of our 


- foreign trade. These treaties are un- 


doubtedly based on sound principles 
and should be encouraged, but when 
it is also known that the fees charged 
for this mail service are less than 


(Continued on page 21) 
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ANOTHER TURN TO 
ITALIAN PRESS 
VISE 


Mussolini Orders Survey 
of Newspapers, and a 
Strict “‘Revision”’ 


Severe censorship and revision 
of all daily and weekly newspa- 
pers and publications in Italy 
has been ordered by the Fascist 
directorate, under direct orders 
of Mussolini. A list of those 
publications authorized by the 
party will be drawn up, and un- 
authorized publications will be 
warned that if they print “illicit 
speculation” they will be reported 
to the police authorities and have 
their licenses revoked. 

Control of the Italian press has 
been severely exercised since the 
Fascisti went into power. Italy 
for many years has had a law 
which empowers prefects to seize 
newspapers “for reasons of pub- 
lic orders.” 

The Fascist directorate ob- 
tained a royal decree extending 
this power, and last December 
the Senate passed a bill which 
had already been approved by 
the Chamber, making such regu- 
lation a law. This law gave the 
prefects authority to seize or SUS- 
pend newspapers containing at- 
tacks on the King’ religion, State 
Institutions and friendly nations. 

Later another law was passed 
providing severe penalties for 
criticism of Fascism or Musso- 
lini, and this was followed by an 
act providing for the revocation 
of citizenship and the confisca- 
tion of property held in Italy by 
critics abroad, including those 
who had fled the country. 

One of the persons who was 
so punished was Vincenzo Va- 
cira, city editor of a New York 
Italian newspaper. 

Several newspapers have been 
suppressed by the Fascisti under 
the press regulations, including Il 
Mattino of Naples, one of the 
most famous journals in Italy; 
Unita, Avanti and La Giustizia, 
the three latter Socialist jour- 
nals, and the former, Liberal. Pie- 
tro Nenni, editor of Avanti, was 
ordered arrested, Dr. Giuseppe 
Donati, editor of the Roman Ca- 
tholic journal, Il Popolo, was 
named for arrest, and former 
Senator Albertini, editor of The 
Corriere della Sera, of Rome, was 
forced to resign by the Fascisti. 


Seek Expert Charlestoner 


The New York Daily Mirror, in 
conjunction with the Rivoli The- 
atre, is looking for New York’s girl 
champion in the gentle art of 
Charlestoning. More than one thou- 
sand girls are in the competition. 
Cash prizes are awarded to the most 
proficient. The final winner will 
represent the Daily Mirror in the 
National Charleston act to be seen 
at the Rivoli the week beginning 
Sunday, June 13. Nine girls from 
other cities will also appear in this 
act. 


FOREIGN NEWS LEAPS 
CENSORSHIP BARS 


‘Known and Definite’ and “Blind’’ Dictatorship of 
News Hinders Work of American Correspondents . 
Abroad—U. S. Interest in Foreign News Waning 


The expelling of Clarence Streit, of The New York Times, cor- 
respondent in Bucharest, by the Rumanian government has focused 
the attention of newspaper men on conditions affecting the work of 


American correspondents abroad. 


An interview with Samuel Spewack, who until recently represented 
the New York World in Berlin, Russia and other countries, brought 
several facts of wide interest to light. 


The expelling of Streit was no 
surprise to Spewack, who, to- 
gether with about ten other cor- 
respondents, was expelled from 
Russia. 

“Censorship is the rule abroad,” 
said Spewack, “but it differs in 
each country. Some have an of- 
ficial censorship, and some a 
blind one, and some a very modi- 
fied form of indirect censorship. 

“Russia has direct censorship, 
an official of the Foreign Office 
inspecting all news items before 
they are sent by wire or mail. 
Before the direct censorship, for- 
eign newspaper men in Russia 
were completely in the dark. If 
their dispatches displeased the 
government they were stopped in 
transmission, and the correspond- 
ent only heard about it when his 
office queried him. With the di- 
rect censorship, established at the 
plea of the newspaper men them- 
selves, they have at least a fair 
knowledge of what reaches their 
newspapers, and what is killed. 


“Tn Russia there is no opposi- 
tion press. On the surface the 
country is all one color political- 
ly, and the voices of those who 
are against ruling policies are un- 
heard. The news of Russia that 
is of main interest to American 
readers comes from the Foreign 
Office and the government con- 
trols the press. Russia therefore 
has the tightest censorship of any 
country. 

“Italy also has a known and 
definite censorship, but mail copy 
often gets by, due to the laxity 
of officials. Much of this copy 
is sent to points along the Italian 
border, and wired to America. 
Italian officials very carefully 
check up on the correspondent’s 
copy appearing in his home news- 


paper. 


PoLanp “BLIND” 


“Poland has a blind censorship. 
Under a known and definite cen- 
sorship the correspondent at 
least is working in the light. Un- 
der a blind censorship one is 
completely in the dark. Messages 
are mysteriously ‘lost’ in tran- 
sit, and are never heard of. 

“Germany is liberal to corres- 
pondents. Because of the passive 
spirit of the nation due to its 
defeat, not much of an attempt 
is made to bear down on foreign 
newspaper men. Of course, an 
indirect censorship is in effect, 
as it is in effect in every nation. 
Correspondents who are in dis- 


favor because of their news do 
not receive certain privileges, 
such as special interviews, facil- 
ities, honors, and favors. 


“Tn France the indirect censor- 
ship is functioning at its highest 
speed. This is censorship of a 
negative sort. Favors and hon- 
ors are not given to ‘unfriendly’ 
newspaper men, and, in general, 
life is made a bit harder for them. 

“England is free of censorship, 
and the American newspaper 
man’s needs are understood there, 
and he is aided in every way by 
the British Foreign Office.” 


Interest in foreign news in this 
country is not as great as it was 
in the years of 1921, 1922, and 
1923. The correspondent abroad 
feels this spirit, according to Mr. 
Spewack, and it affects his work. 
He may get hold of a good story 
and feel like risking expulsion by 
transmitting it, but when he 
thinks the matter over changes 
his mind. He feels that the in- 
terest home in the story is so 
slight that it does not pay to take 
a vehance,) and kills) themistony, 
rather than run the risk of being 
expelled or getting in disfavor 
with those who give him the ma- 
jority of his news stories. 

Because of the -.avidity of 
American newspapers for per- 
sonal interviews with prominent 
figures—Kings, Queens, Presi- 
dents, Prime Ministers, etc., the 
reporter is dependent on the For- 
eign Office of the nation he is 
representing his paper in for such 
favors. Reporters “in bad’ with 
the Foreign Office do not get the 
interviews. All Foreign Offices 
divide the resident correspond- 
ents in their midst into a “friend- 
ly” and an “unfriendly” group. 


DRINKING UNPOPULAR! 


Drinking is not the common 
thing with American newspaper 
men abroad that returning vis- 
itors have declared it to be, and 
is as out of style with American 
reporters abroad as it with 
American reporters home today. 
Stories of American correspond- 
ents being treated to drinks by 
Foreign Office officials are ex- 
ploded as canards by Mr. Spe- 
wack. As to other stories that 
have come into the United States 
about bribes being given to Unit- 
ed States newspaper men, in his 
four years of service, Mr. Spe- 
wack was never offered a bribe 
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and never heard of any being 
given. 

Because the sense 
values differs so widely in Eu- 
rope from American practices the 
getting of the news is often a 
difficult task for the correspond- 


ent, as what is news to him is a | 


puzzle to the European, and the 
European conception of news 
leaves him cold. 


In general, any real news gets 
out, even if it is somewhat de- 
layed and is published in Amer- 
ica eventually, censorship or no 
censorship. If men have to leave 
the country to send the story, 
they do, if the story is worth it, 
and other newspaper men take 
their place. 


In Europe, as elsewhere, in 
spite of all stumbling blocks, and, 
hurdling all difficulties, the news 
gets out, and the news appears in 
our papers. 


JURY DISAGREES IN 
LIBEL SUIT 


Mrs. Ann McCoy Campbell, a 
Christian Science practitioner of 


New York, failed in her suit for 


libel against the New York Times 
when the jury disagreed 
considering the case several days 
in the Supreme Court before 
Justice Walsh. 

Mrs. Campbell brought the ac- 
tion against the Times for hay- 
ing published March 30, 1922, an 
account of a suit for $16,000 start- — 
ed against her by one of her pa- 
tients, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Nichols, 
a wealthy widow, who then swore 
in her complaint that she had 
been induced by Mrs. Campbell 
and one Allen A. Canton to in- | 
vest in some of Canton’s patents. - 

Two years later the suit against 
Mrs. Campbell was withdrawn. 
Attorney Emil Goldmark of 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman, coun- 
sel for the Times, brought out 
in the trial that the Times pub- 
lished in full the statement of 
Mrs. Nichols, made at the time, 
that after a careful investigation 
she was convinced Mrs. Campbell | 
had never received any of the | 
$16,000 invested in the Canton 
patents, and in consequence dis- 
continued the action against her. | 

Mrs. Campbell testified in the 
present action that she_herself 
had invested $2,100 in Canton’s | 
patent company and _ still had 
faith in his inventions. She ad- 
mitted she had been fairly quoted 
by the Times reporter when in- 
terviewed about the trouble with 
Mrs. Nichols, but thought that. 
any publication at that time was _ 


premature. 


On May 17 last, in Justice In- 
graham’s part of the Supreme 
Court a jury found a verdict in 
favor of the Sun in a libel action 
brought by Mrs. Campbell. This | 
suit also was based upon a report 
of the suit brought against Mrs. | 
Campbell and Canton by Mrs. | 
Nichols. 


after 


of news. 
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PRESS PROBLEMS TO 
BE PROBED BY 
PXoNe eo, 


More Business Sessions 
Than at Former 
Gatherings 


A program rich in vital talks 
on business problems of the press 
has been prepared for the meet- 
ing of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives at 
the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
in Philadelphia. 

There will be a larger number 
of business sessions than ever be- 
fore. The sessions designated as 
official departmental meetings by 
the A. A. C. W. will be held on 
Tuesday morning and Tuesday 
afternoon June 22 and on Wed- 
nesday morning, June 23. Official 
departmental sessions of all other 
associations will be held at the 
same time. 

Although the official A. A. C. W. 
program will mention only the 
three official departmental meet- 
ings, sessions of equal impor- 
tance will be held on Monday 
morning and afternoon, June 21, 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 
23, and on Thursday morning, 
June 24. 

All meetings of the A. of N. 
A. E. will be held in Logan Hall, 
room 117, campus of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


The program is as follows: 


Monday Morning—June 21 
10:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


OPENING SESSION 


This short session will be devoted to 
a get-together and general introductory 
meeting. Organization and business mat- 
ters of importance are scheduled so a 
full attendance is desired in order that 
the meeting on Monday may start the 
regular program without delay. 


Monday Afternoon—June 21 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 


W. G. Bryan, president, The W. G. 
Bryan Organization of New ,, Lork— 
“What is Newspaper Efficiency?” 

L. E. McGivena, Manager of Pub- 
licity, The New York News—‘‘No Place 
for a Plumber.” 1s 

B. T. McCanna, Manager of Publici- 
ty, The Chicago Tribune—‘‘Good Will 
Through Public Service.” ; 

Subjects scheduled for general discus- 
sion from the floor during this session 
are: 

“How may a radio station be used 
to develop good will for newspapers?” 

“How may more readers be secured 
for existing circulation?” 

“What are effective methods of meet- 
ing competition from mail advertising?” 

“Why don’t newspapers advertise as 
consistently as they urge others to do?’ 

“Should promotion advertisements in- 
serted in the newspapers’ own columns 
be considered as lineage in advertising 
reports?” 


Tuesday Morning—June 22 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Miss Grace Walton, Advertising Man- 
ager, Julius Kayser & Company—"If Re- 
tailers Can Make Newspaper Space Pay, 
So Can Manufacturers.” 


Roy S. Durstine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
President of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies—“Suggestions From 
the Advertising Agency Angle.” 

- M. Cleary, Sales Manager, The 
Studebaker Corporation of America— 
“Why Is Free Publicity?” 
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I am pleased to announce the 
following additions to the per- 
sonnel of our organization: 


VERNE PRIDDY 
formerly of N. W. Ayer & Son 


and 


The Butterick Publishing Company 


STEPHEN BOURNE 


formerly of the Brandes Products Corp. 


and 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


Mr. PRippy AND Mr. BouRNE 
will be associated with the staff of our 


New York Office 


H. WINTHROP TAYLOR 


formerly with the Condé Nast Publications 


and 


The New York American 


Mr. TAYLOR 
will be associated with our Boston Office 


FRED H. SALSMAN 


formerly of the National Advertising Dept. 
of the Hearst Publications 


JOHN H. POUGHER 
formerly of Robert E. Ward, 


Publishers Representatives 


Mr. SALSMAN AND Mr. POUGHER 
will have their headquarters in our 


Chicago Office 


PAUL V. HANSON 


formerly Associate Manager of our Boston 
Office will, henceforth, be associated 
with the staff of our New York Office 


LOWY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


Subjects for open discussion: 

“Ts a revision of the present Stand- 
ard of Merchandising Practice for News- 
papers, as adopted by the A. of N. A. E. 
nm 1921, expedient?’ 

“What is the best current experience 
in defining local advertising and nation- 
al advertising and what are the best 
methods of enforcing established poli- 
cies?” 

“What is the best method of handling 
Situations arising when an advertising 
agency endeavors to cancel a contract 
that has been in effect for six or eight 
months in order to place a new contract 
for one year from its date?’ 

“How do national advertisers check up 
on results secured from periodical pub- 
lication advertising ?” 

“Recently some newspapers have issued 
rate cards entirely eliminating cash dis- 
counts to agencies and allowing agency 
commissions only when payment is made 
in full on or before the 15th or the 20th 
of the month. Is this good practice for 
other newspapers to adopt?” 


Tuesday Afternoon—June 22 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


J, R. Parsons, Advertising Director, 
The New York Telegram (formerly a 
department store advertising manager)— 
“Merchandising a Newspaper.” 

Frank B. Jennings, Advertising Man- 
ager, The May Company, Cleveland— 

“Is Circulation Your Chief Merchan- 
dise?”’ 

Edwin S. Friendly, Business Manager, 
The New York Sun—“Development of 
Modern Newspaper Advertising.’ 

Subject for open discussion: 

“What are the best methods for selling 
special editions and what results are se- 
cured by the advertiser and by the news- 
paper?” 

“Should special sections or editions 
at a high rate be encouraged?” 

“What program might a newspaper 
suggest to merchants as a means of 
causing people to trade at home?” 

“Should a newspaper combat merchants 
who advertise untruthfully ?” 

“What should be the attitude of news- 
papers toward requests from periodical 
publication advertisers urging the news- 
papers to sell so-called ‘tie-up’ advertis- 
ing to retailers?” 


Wednesday Morning—June 23 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Walter W. Murdock, Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Detroit’ Free 
Press—"‘Building Classified Advertising.” 

Frank McCabe, Classified Advertising 
Manager, The New York World—‘The 
Relative Importance of Classified and 
Display Advertising.’ 

Open discussion of classified advertis- 
ing problems will follow the two ad- 
dresses. In case all discussions from 
previous sessions have not been com- 
pleted, they will be taken up at this 
time. 

Previous to this session the judges 
will have considered the various stories 
of newspaper advertising success that 
were entered in the competition for the 
A. L. Shuman trophy. Success stories 
Specified by the judges will be presented 
at this session, 


Wednesday Afterncon—June 23 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


GENERAL PROBLEMS CONCERNING COM- 
PLETE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Wm. B. Bryant, Publisher, The Pat- 
erson (N. J.) Press-Guardian—“The 
Advertising Department as Seen by a 
Publisher in a City of Medium Size.” 

Julian S. Mason, Managing Editor, 
The New York Herald-Tribune—‘Mod- 
ern Newspapering.”’ 

Frank E. Tripp, General Manager, 
The Gannett Newspapers—‘Why Every 
Man for Himself?” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

“What is the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the position problem?” 

“In case of a newspaper consolidation, 
what is the most satisfactory manner in 
which to handle old contracts?” 

“What are the most practical stand- 
ards of measurement for advertising?” 

“What is the most equitable differ- 
ential between the average net retail 
rate and the average gross national rate?” 


Thursday Morning—June 24 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 
CLOSING SESSION 
Reports of committees, election of of- 
ficers, and other closing business matters. 
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BRITISH SCRIBE PICKED 
TO STUDY “Gam 


Cadett of London Times Appointed to American 
Newspaper Fellowship Established to Promote 
Understanding of America 


Thomas T. E. Cadett, Foreign Sub-Editor of the Times of London, 
has been appointed the first British journalist to spend a year in the United 


States under the American Newspaper. 
Hines Page, established by the English-Speaking Union of 
according to a cable from England received Wednesday at the 


States, 


headquarters of this organization in New York and given out by 


Daniels, the National Secretary. 
The general purpose of these Fel- 
lowships is to promote fuller knowl- 
edge and understanding of American 
affairs. Mr. Cadett, who is expect- 
ed to reach America about July 
first, was selected from among 4 
number of candidates by the co- 
operating British Newspaper Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Burnham 1s 
the Chairman, Sir Campbell Stuart 
the Vice-Chairman, and the other 
members are: Major J. J. Astor, 
R. D. Blumenfeld, Sir Robert 
Bruce, H. ‘T. Cadbury," Sis Robert 
Donald, J. L. Garvin, Lord Riddell, 
Evelyn Wrench and Alfred E. 
Johns, honorary secretary. y 
Julian S. Mason of New York is 
Chairman of the American News- 
paper Committee which will carry 
out the practical arrangements for 
the visiting Fellows in the United 
States. This Committee is com- 
posed of some twenty-five leading 
newspaper men representing all sec- 
tions of the country, through whom 
arrangements will be made for the 
holder of the Fellowship to divide 
his time between the Pacific, as 
the 


tral and Eastern parts of 
United States, working on news- 
papers and _ familiarizing himself 


generally with American conditions, 
problems and_ viewpoints. 

Harry J. Fisher, with John W. 
Davis, George Wickersham, Otto 
Kahn, Langdon P. Marvin, A. N. 
Marquis, Charles C. Goodrich and 
John Daniels, put the Fellowship 
scheme into effect. 

The American newspaper commit- 
tee on the fellowships is as follows: 

Harry J. Fisher, the English- 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _ territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
‘ New York City 


r Fellowships in Memory of Walter 


the United 
John 


Speaking Union; Melville E. Stone, 
Associated Press; William Allen 
White, Emporia Gazette; John le 
Finley, New York Times; James 
Melvin Lee, Editor and Publisher ; 
John Stuart Bryan, Richmond, Va., 
Times; George Harvey, former Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, 
Washington Post; Irwin Kirkwood, 
Kansas City Star; Charles H. Den- 
nis, Chicago Daily News; Herbert 
S. Houston, Cosmos Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, New York 
World: Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
News; Will H., Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman Review; Jav N. Darling, 
the Herald Tribune; Erie C. Hop- 
wood, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
James M. Thompson, New Orleans 
Ttem: Karl Bickel. United Press; 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Bradford Merrill, New York 
American; Anson G. Carter, Fort 
Worth Star Telegram; Edward 
Price Bell, London correspondent 
Chicago Daily News; Stuart H. 
Perry, Adrian, Mich., Telegram; 
Charles McD. Puckette, The New 
York Times. 

Keats Speed, The New York 
Sun; Edwin T. Meredith. former 
Secretary of Agriculture; John W. 
Cunliffe, Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism; Willis J. Abbot, Christian 
Science Monitor; William Brigham, 
Boston Transcript. 

Julian S. Mason, formerly man- 
aging editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune is chairman. 


EDITORS MEET THE 
CROWN PRINCE 
OF SWEDEN 


Scandinavian Royalty 
Lunches with the 
Princes of Publicity 


Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, was the guest of honor 
last Thursday, at a luncheon given 
by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, ed- 
itor of The Forum, at the Century 
Club in New York, to publishers 
of American newspapers and mag- 
azines, editors-in-chief, and prom- 
inent publicists. 

The guests at Dr. Leach’s lunch- 
Capt. Gosta Asbrink, 


eon were: 


secretary to H. R. H.; A. W. 
Barmby, manager, Curtis Brown, 
Ltd William Beebe, author, 


scientist, explorer; John G. Berg- 
quist, Chairman American Recep- 
tion Committee; Karl Bickel, 
President, United Press Associa- 
tions; Robert Woods Bliss, Ameri- 
can Minister to Sweden; Wollmar 
F. Bostrom, Swedish Minister to 
United States; Borje H. Brilioth, 
manager American Swedish News 
Exchange. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor, New 
York Journal; Henry Seidel Can- 
by, editor, the Saturday Review; 
William L. Chenery, editor, Col- 
lier’s; Kent Cooper, manager, the 
Associated Press; John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Sunday editor, The 
World; James Creese, Secretary, 
American - Scandinavian Founda- 
tion; Wilbur Cross, editor, the Yale 
Review; Whitney Darrow, man- 
ager, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Edward H. Dodd, President, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

William Green, President, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Briton 
Haddon, General Manager, Times; 
Col. George Harvey, editor, the 
North American Review; Fritz 
Henriksson, chief official, Swedish 
Press Bureau; Hadar Hessel, cor- 
respondent; Dagens Nyheter; Sid- 
ney Hillman, President, Amalga- 


are cordially invited to the hotels 
affiliated with 


Visitors to the 
Advertising Clubs 
Convention 


The Bellevue Stratford 


Philadelphia 


The Waldorf Astoria 
The Willard 
The Windsor 


New York 
Washington 
Montreal 
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mated Clothing Workers; Arthur 
M. Howe, editor Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; Hewitt H. Howland, editor, 
the Century Magazine, Charles K. 


Johansen, editor, Nordstjernan; 
Paul U. Kellogg, editor, t h e 
Survey. 


Olof H. Lamm, Consul General 
of Sweden; Ray Long, editor, Inter- 


national Magazine Company ; 

Hilmer Lundbeck, American Re- 
ception Committee; Julian S%. 
Mason, former managing editor, 


New York Herald-Tribune; Harry 
E. Maule, editor, Country Life; 
james G. McDonald, Chairman, 
Foreign Policy Association; Charles 
M. Norton, Treasurer, the Forum; 
Adolf  Nygren, correspondent, 
Stockholm-Tidningen ; George W. 
Ochs Oakes, editor, Current His- 
tory Magazine; Adolph Ochs, pub- 
lisher, the New York Times; C. K. 
Ogden, science editor, the Forum; 
Rollo Ogden, editor the New York 
Times; Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
President, American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Arthur W. Page, editor, the 
World’s Work; Douglas Parmen- 
tier, President, Harper & Bros.; 
Col. Count Goran de Posse, Chief 
of Staff, George Palmer Putnam, 
Treasurer, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.; 
Ogden Reid, editor, New York 
Herald-Tribune; Paul R. Reynolds, 
President, Paul R. Reynolds; Nils 
de Rudebeck, Marshal to H. R. H. 

Charles Scribner, President, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Don 
Seitz, associate editor, the Outlook; 
Waldo W. Sellew, advertising 
manager, the Forum; Albert Shaw, 
editor, the American Review of Re- 
views; Stuart P. Sherman, literary 
editor, New York Herald-Tribune; 
David E. Smiley, editor, New York 
Evening Post; Col. Oscar Solbert, 
United States aide to H. R. H; 
Vilhjalmur Stefanson, author and 
explorer; Frederick Abbot Stokes, 
President, Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co.; Eric Swenne, correspondent, 
Svenska Dagbladet; Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope, executive editor, The 
World; Oscar von Sydow, Gover- 
nor of Gothenburg. 
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BARLOW LEAVING 
MINNESOTA U. 
PINePROTEST 


Journalism School Chief 
Resigns—Scores 
“Tnaction’’ 


Stating that the University of 
Minnesota has been “notoriously 
deaf to the demands for sound 
journalistic training,’ Ruel R. Bar- 
low, head of the University’s De- 
partment of Journalism since 1920, 
announced his_ resignation last 
Wednesday, effective at the close of 
the school year. 

In a statement wired by him to 
Tue Fourtn Estate, Mr. Bar- 
low criticized what he termed the 
reactionary attitude in the Arts 
College, and he stated that “every 
man who has been an instructor in 
journalism at Minnesota has been 
squelched in his attempts to provide 
adequate journalistic training.” 

Barlow denied that his action was 
dictated by the fact that he wanted 
to be director of the School of 
Journalism, for which funds of 
$350,000 have been provided by the 
W. F. Murphy endowment fund. 

The full statement of Mr. Barlow 
to THe Fourru Estate follows: 

“T am leaving the University of 
Minnesota because the administra- 
tion has squelched the expansion 
needed for five years and urged by 
me, with the result that I am in dis- 
favor. The W. F. Murphy endow- 
ment fund of $350,000 for a 
journalism school has been unused. 
The University administration has 
been ineffectual in getting a 
director for the school due to a lack 
of understanding of the problems of 
journalism, and a fear among 
competent teachers of the attitude 
here. The administration has been 
half-hearted in its attempts to use 
the endowment. The University 
will not provide an opportunity for 
myself or for other candidates for 
the position here to proceed with the 
expansion of the present minor de- 
partment. 

“A committee of the state ed- 
itorial association called on the 
President of the University a year 
ago to ask for action. The students 
have been demanding a major de- 
partment for several years. A man 
will be named soon to take my 
place, but he will not be given the 
freedom to install a sound journal- 
istic curriculum.” 


- A. R. Holcomb Managing Editor 


of New York Herald-Tribune 


The former night editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Ar- 
mistead R. Holcomb, has been 
appointed managing editor. He 
succeeds Julian Mason, who re- 
signed. 

Arthur S. Draper, formerly 
foreign editor and assistant to 
the editor, becomes assistant edi- 
tor. Ralph E. Renaud, who was 
assistant managing editor, has 
been made Sunday editor. 


The 
PREFERRED 
NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER 


THE AVERAGE net paid daily and 
Sunday circulation of The New York 
Times in New York City.and suburbs 
(50 miles radius) for the six months 
ended March 31, 1926 was 296,605— 
larger than that of any other New 
York morning newspaper of standard 


SIZE. 


Bos 


TOTAL average daily and Sunday circu- 
lation of The New York Times for the 
same period—392,695—also larger than 
the circulation of any other New York 
morning newspaper of standard size. 


RE 


THE ATTENTION of the large number 
of families in which The New York Times 
is read — intelligent, substantial families 
whose standing, influence, buying power 
and discrimination are not excelled by the 
readers of any other newspaper—can be 
obtained only by announcements in The 
New York Times. The readers of The 
Times have the ability to appreciate and 
the money to buy. In practically all in 
stances they are the men and women who 
lead in all worthy activities in their par- 
ticular community. 


KR 


W. B. COLVER DIES 
AT HIS HOME IN 
WASHINGTON 


Former Editor In Chief 
of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 


William B. Colver, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, former chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and until a year ago editor-in- 
chief of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, died at his home at 
Washington last week. 

William Byron Colver was 
born at Wellington, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 26, 1870, a son of Byron 
Henry and Josephine Lillian 
Noble Colver. He was educated 
in the public schools and the law 
department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and in 1897 married Miss 
Pauline Simmons, of Cleveland. 

He was admitted to the bar in 
1892 and practiced in Cleveland 
until 1894, when he became tele- 
graph editor of The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. He was with The 
Cleveland Press for a time and 
then was New York and later 
Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-McRae League. 

From 1901 to 1904 he was cor- 
respondent in the Orient for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion. Mr. Colver returned to 
Cleveland and served as tax in- 
quisitor and then as secretary of 
the Municipal Traction Company 
until 1907, when he was elected 
president of the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association, a position he 
kept for five years. From 1912 
to 1917 he was editor of the 
Clover Leaf Publications in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

He was a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission from 
March, 1917, to September, 1920, 
and was its chairman from June, 
1918, to July, 1919. Later he was 
general editorial manager of the 
Scripps-Howard_ newspapers, 
president and general manager 
of the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation and general manager of 
the Newspaper Information Sery- 
ice, Inc. 


Frank A. Munsey Laid to Rest 


Frank A. Munsey, New York 
publisher, who died last Decem- 
ber, was buried last week at 
Hillside Cemetery with simple 
ceremonies in his native village, 
Lisbon Falls, Me. The graveside 
service was conducted by the 
Rev. George F. Finnie, pastor of 
the United Baptist Church of 
Lewiston. 


About fifty relatives, friends 
and old neighbors assembled in 
the little burying ground, where 
a granite memorial to the distin- 
guished son of Lisbon Falls was 
decked with flowers. Among 
them were William Dewart, ex- 
ecutor of the Munsey estate; 
James E. Craig and Frederick P. 
Shafer of New York. 
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PLEASURE ROUND 
FOR MEMBERS 
of NeRElee 


A Delightful Itinerary 
Planned for 
Delegates 


The National Editorial Associa- 
tion outing will occupy from June 
24 to July 15. Two special trains 
have been reserved for the affair. 

Delegates departing from Chi- 
cago will be luncheon guests of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany on June 24. 

Those leaving Omaha will be 
entertained by the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with President 
Frank O. Edgecombe of the N. E. 
A. as the guest of honor. At 
Minneapolis the delegates will be 
entertained by the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. 

On Friday, June 25, the dele- 
gates will be entertained at Kan- 
sas City and Hutchinson. On 
Saturday they will stop for four 
hours to visit the vast grain fields 
at Liberal, Kan. 

They will arrive at El Paso, 
Texas, Sunday morning, and in 
the afternoon will visit Jauret, 
Mexico. Monday morning they 
will breakfast at El Centro, in the 
heart’ of the Imperial Valley, 
noted for its table delicacies. 
There will be a tour through Car- 
riso Gorge, a route famed for its 
beauty, to San Diego. At Mis- 
sion Beach an opportunity will be 


offered the delegates for a dip in’ 


the Pacific. 

Santa Ana and Los Angeles will 
be visited on Tuesday, June 29. 

On the next Monday they will 
tour the San Gabriel Valley, a 
rich agricultural section. Tues- 
day will be spent in Hollywood 
and at the motion picture studios. 

On Saturday, July 10, the dele- 
gates will arrive in Santa Bar- 
bara and see how that city is 
quickly recovering from the $15,- 
000,000 property destruction in 
the earthquake of last summer. 

The tour will end on Thursday, 
July 15, after many more enter- 
tainment and educational fea- 
tures. The editors will pass 
through gigantic Redwood for- 
ests, ascend Mount ‘Tamalpais 
over “Crookedest Railroad in the 
World,” stop at the homes of 
Luther Burbank and Jack Lon- 
don, and make an expedition into 
Chinatown. 

The program of the Los An- 
geles Convention of the National 
Editorial Association is as fol- 
lows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 
Morning Session, 10:00 o’clock 
Convention Hall—Alexandria Hotel 


. Invocation—James A. Francis, D. D., 
First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
_Address of Welcome—State of Califor- 
nia—Governor Friend W.. Richardson. 


Address of Welcome—City of Los An- 
geles—Mayor George E. Cryer. 

Address of Welcome—Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce—A. S._ Bent, 
President. 

Address of _Welcome—Southern Cali- 
fornia Editorial Association—Frank M. 


Keffer, President. 

Response—Mr. Frank O. Edgecombe, 
President, National Editorial Association, 
Editor Signal, Geneva, Nebr. 

President’s Annual Address—Mr. Frank 
O. Edgecombe, President, National Edi- 
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torial Association, Editor Signal, Geneva, 
Nebr. 

Appointment of _Committees—Audit, 
Resolutions, Credentials, Officers’ Reports, 
Necrology, Nominations. 

Report of Executive Secretary—Mr. H. 
C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minn. 

Report. of Treasurer—Mr. W. W. 
Aikens, Daily Star, Franklin, Ind. 

Awarding of Membership Contest Prizes 
—Chief Pirate’s Chest—Hon. Harry Byrd, 
Governor of Virginia, Editor, Evening 
Star, Winchester, Va. 

12:45 P. M.—Adjournment for Lunch- 
eon, guests, Ambassador Hotel. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session, 2:15 
o’clock 


Ambassador Hotel 


Awarding National Editorial Associa- 
tion Trophies—The Best Editorial Page— 
Cup offered by Inland Printer, Chicago— 
Mr. L. Caswell, Managing Director, 
Iowa Press Association, Ames, Iowa. 

Greatest Community Service—Cup_ of- 
fered by Editor and Publisher, New York 
—Mr. James Brown, New York City. 

Front Page Contest—Cup offered by the 
American Printer, New York—Mr. Clyde 
Oswald, New York City. ~ 

Best Weekly Newspaper—Cup offered 
by President Frank O. Edgecombe, 
Geneva, Nebr.—Mr. Fred Kennedy, Man- 
ager, Washington Press Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Overcoming Difficulties of Placing Na- 
tional Advertising—George W. Cushing, 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Advertising 
Agents, Detroit, Mich. 

Woman’s Opportunity in the Newspaper 
Field—Miss Marion Clifford, Daily Repub- 
lican, Pottsville, Pa. 

Report of Legislative Committee—Wal- 
lace Odell, Chairman, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Winning the Envelope Fight—Chas. M. 
Meredith, Free Press, Quakertown, Pa. 

4:00 P. M.—Adjournment. Trip_ to 
Beverley Hills, guests, Beverley Hills 
Chamber of Commerce for dinner. 


THURSDAY, JULY 1 
Morning Session—9:30 o’clock 


Invocation—M. Howard Fagan, D. D., 
Wilshire Boulevard Christian Church of 
Los Angeles. 

Shop Talk and Question Box—Mr. 
George W. Marble, Past President of N. 
E. A., Daily Tribune-Monitor, Fort Scott, 
Kan., in charge. 

An open forum for the informal dis- 
cussion of craft topics and problems. 

12:45 P. M.—Adjournment for lunch- 
eon, guests of Los Angeles organizations. 


Thursday Afternoon Session, 2:15 
o’clock 


Illustrated Address—The Physical Ap- 
pearance of a Newspaper—Mr. John E. 
Allen, Linotype News, New York City. 

What the Schools of Journalism Are 
Doing for the Weekly Newspaper—Prof. 
Buford O. Brown, School of Journalism, 
Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

“The Big Issue’—Mr. Harvey Ingham, 
Register and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 

4:00 M.—Adjournment. Visit to 
Glendale and Pasadena. Guests, Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce for dinner and 
evening. 


FRIDAY, JULY 2 
Morning Session—9:00 o’clock 


Invocation—William Martin, D. D., 
First Methodist Church of Hollywood. 

Symposium on Prohibition—Mr. J. C. 
Brimblecom, Past President of N. E. A., 
Newton, Mass. 

“What Constitutes an Acceptable Weekly 
Newspaper’—Mr. Byron Norrell, Weekly 
News, Ada, Okla. 

Field Manager Plan of State Press 
Association Organizations—J. S. Hubbard, 
Executive Secretary, Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, Mo. 2 

The World’s Press Congress—Mr. J. C. 
Latimer, World’s Press Congress Execu- 
tive, New York City. 

12:45 P. M.—Adjournment for Lunch- 
eon, Guests of Los Angeles publishers 


Friday Afternoon Session—2:15 o’clock 

“Tdeas of a Country Newspaperwoman” 
—Mrs. Blanche K. Lord, Daily Tribune, 
Albert Lea, Minn. \ 

Report of Committee—Election of offi- 
cers. 

4:00 P. M.—Adjournment. _ Visit to 
San Fernando Valley. Guests dinner and 
evening. 


Free Summer Tours 


The Richmond, Va, News- 
Leader is offering free summer 
European tours to school teach- 
ers throughout Virginia. 


NEW ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FORMED 
BY MERGER 


Firms of [ore Thomas 
and Thomas F. Logan 
Now One 


The formation of a new interna- 
tional advertising agency, merging 
the businesses now conducted by 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, and 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc, of New 
York, has been announced by Al- 
bert D. Lasker, former chairman 
of the United States Shipping 
Board, and for many years chair- 
man of the board and president of 
Lord & Thomas. 

The new corporation will be 
known as Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. Mr. Lasker will be chair- 
man of the board, and Thomas 
F. Logan will be president. Other 
executive officers of the corpora- 
tion will be elected from the of- 
ficers of the two merged compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Lasker, in making the an- 
nouncement, said: 

“The experience of American 


business has clearly shown that - 


large units in production and dis- 
tribution make for greater effici- 
ency and broader service. Simi- 
lar large units in professional 
service corporations are a neces- 
sity of modern business. 

“Marketing experience has be- 
come so essential to successful 
advertising that the consolida- 
tion of these two strong organ- 
izations, each with an established 
reputation for national service, 
may be described as an important 
step in the efficiency of national 
distribution. 

“The new corporation of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, in capital, 
personnel and volume of busi- 
ness, will rank as one of the larg- 
est institutions of its kind in the 
world, placing an annual volume 
in excess of $20,000,000. © It will 
bring together one of the oldest 
and one of the youngest among 
the leading advertising agencies. 
Lord & Thomas, with a record 
of fifty-three years of continuous 
operation, were pioneers in in- 
troducing printed salesmanship. 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., although 
organized only seven years ago, 
has already won a notable posi- 
tion in the advertising field un- 
der the management of Mr. Lo- 
gan, who will become president 
of the consolidated company. 

“The corporation will have 
principal offices in New York and 
Chicago, with branch offices. in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington and London. Com- 
plete service will be maintained 
at each office. It is planned that 
the merger will be effective as 
of July 1. The object: of the 
merger is to improve still further 
the advertising facilities of the 
clients of the two institutions.” 


New Montana Weekly 


Mary A. Hampton, of Belgrade, 
Mont., has started publication of 
the Manhattan, Mont., News, a 
weekly newspaper. 
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CLASSIFIED MEN 
AND OTHERS SET 
PROGRAMS 


A: 7A. .C.°W. Conclamm 
Plans Being Whipped 
Into Shape 


The various departmentals of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which holds its 
convention this year in Philadel- 
phia from june 20 to June 24, 
have practically completed their 
meeting plans. 

In Tue Fourtu Estate of May 
22 the programs of the following 
departmentals were printed: 

Association of Teachers of Adver- 
tising and Marketing, American As-_ 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 


H 


< 
.. 
i 


ee a 
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Advertising Specialty Association, — 
Financial Advertisers Association, — 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 


tion, Public Utilities Advertising 


Association, Association of The- © 


atre Program Publishers, Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Advertis- 


_ 


ers, Window Display Advertis- : 


ing Association, Direct Mail Ad- 


vertising Association, Associated 


Retail Advertisers, and American 
Community Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

New complete programs of de- 
partmentals are being released — 
daily. Here are several received © 
by Tue Fourtn Estate during the 
past week: 4 


PROGRAM OF THE 7TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION ASSOCIATION 

NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS 


Philadelphia, June 19-24, 1926 

Opening Session, promptly at 9 A. M., 
Tuesday, June 22nd. Second _ session, 
1:30 P. M., Tuesday, June 22nd. Third 
session, 9 A. M., Wednesday, June 23rd. 

Note—As much of program as it is 
possible will be completed at each session, 
allowing as much time as seems desirable 
to each subject. The following session 
will begin where previous session finished. — 


The Program 


Registration. 

President’s Address. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Appointment of Committees. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship Applhed 
to Classified Advertising—Chairman, a 
ter W. Murdock, Manager, Classified Ad- 
vertising, The Detroit Free Press. 

Selecting Employees—Qualifications to 
look for such as personality, education, 
enthusiasm, and aggressiveness. Value 0 
employing man with or without: (1) ex 
perience in newspaper advertising, (2) 
general sales experience, (3) inexpert 


enced. : 
Training — Knowing 


Preliminary the 


OF | 


“house” (the newspaper) he is tc repre; | 


sent. (1) Its history, traditions, policies, — 
accomplishments, place in the community, 
etc. Knowing the “merchandise” (adver-— 
tising) he is to sell. (1) General knowl-— 
edge: duties of different departments of 
a newspaper. (2) Specific knowledge of 
Classified Advertising: (a) rules and reg-_ 
ulations governing such things as arrange — 
ment of classifications, make-up, type 
sizes and faces used, breaking of column 
rules, rates, cuts and censorship; (b) ~ 
value of advertising to advertisers base 
upon such things as circulation, coverage, 


rates. results, etc. ; 
Getting Most Out of Street Salesmen— 
Methods af developing new business. 


Methods of keeping salesmen enthusiastic. 
Leads, checking and follow-ups. Publicity | 
helps, and tie-ups. Value and use of a 
sales manual. Things to avoid. : 

Accomplishing Most Through Telephone 
Sales Work—Should telephone salespeople 
handle: (1) only transient business or 
2) both transient and contract business. 
Type of girls employed, help turn-ovet, 
etc. Successful methods of training tele- 
phone salespeople. Methods of checking 
work done. Soutces of business—leads 
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and how they are handled. Arrangement 
of work by (1) districts; (2) classifica- 
tions. Keeping salespeople enthusiastic. 

Developing Voluntary Business—Chair- 
man, Harry Gwaltney, Manager of Classi- 
fied Advertising, The Vilwaunbes Journal. 
Fundamentals and Pre-requisites. Circu- 
lation and coverage. Should reader inter- 
est and volume of Classified be built to- 
gether? (1) Examples of success in 
building advertising and reader interest 
at the same time. 


Promotion in Your Paper—To tell read- 
ers what is offered in Classified columns. 
To familiarize them with arrangement of 
classifications, indexing of ads, etc. To 
explain purposes for which readers may 
advertise. To explain the convenience and 
ease with which ads may be ordered by 
phone, through agents, etc. 

Special _Inducements—To advertisers. 

Relation of Results to Voluntary Bus- 
iness—Are results the acid test of progress 
in building voluntary business? Know 


definitely whether your advertisers are 
getting results. How to find out. 
Service—Doing the things opposition 


paper does not consider necessary. 
Promotion—Chairman, C. L. Perkins, 
Manager of Classified Advertising, The 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
Under what conditions should promotion 


be directed to—Readers entirely. Adver- 
tisers entirely. Both advertisers and 
readers. j 

Effect On Advertisers of Promotion 


Directed to Readers—In your own paper. 
Direct mail. Billboards. Use of Testi- 
monials. 

Is Promotion in Your Own Paper Suf- 
ficient or Should You Use Along With It 
—Direct Mail; Billboards; Should any 
set portion of revenue be devoted to pro- 
motion? In country or small town news- 
papers in your territory. 

Definite Policies in Promotion—Cam- 
paigns consisting of series of ads on a 
single subject. 

Examples of outstanding accomplish- 
ments resulting from promotion, 

Possibilities of preparing promotion ads 
without. 

The problem of. getting space in your 
own paper for promotion copy. 

Should the. following be used, and if 
so, when—Novelties, such as match box 
holders and key rings. Comic strips. 
Prizes to readers. 

Address by E. L. Greene, Manager of 
National Better Business Bureau. 

Subject: “Nationalized Machinery to 
Prevent Misrepresentation and Fraud.’ 

Service as Applied to Classified Adver- 
tising—Chairman, R. E. Seiler, Manager 
of Classified Advertising, Los Angeles 
Examiner. : ; 

What is Service in Classified Advertis- 
ing ?—(a) Intelligent and enthusiastic ap- 
plication by salesmen of expert knowledge 
of his business—Cutassified Advertising— 
combined with a sympathetic understanding 
of and interest in the advertiser’s business. 

Businesslike conduct and its importance. 

Importance of expertly trained and com- 
petent Classified people. 

Necessity of understanding advertiser’s 
business. 

Necessity of keeping salesman enthusi- 
astic. 

Credits and Collections—Chairman, F. 
L. Tate, Manager of Classified Advertis- 
ing, The Toronto Star. 

Routine and Detail of Billing Accounts 
—(a) What is best time for sending out 
invoices? (b) Advantages or disadvan- 
tages of sending clippings of all ads with 
invoices. 

Which is best method of making collec- 
tions? 

Discounts. : 

Verification of charges or accounts. 

Adjustments—(a) Should adjustments 
be handled by—credit department—Classi- 
fied department—a separated adjustment 
department. 

How can sales and credit department 
co-operate? 

Training for credit people. 


Other Subjects to be Discussed—Cen- 
sorship of copy and control of agencies to 
prevent them from offering copy repeat- 
adly that has been rejected.—Ways and 
means of securing out-of-town advertising. 
—Developing and handling church adver- 
tising.—What should be the percentage 
cost of the Classified Department?—lIs 
there any particular way to build rental 
classifications ?—Should the same rates ap- 
ply to all classifications?— How to handle 
birth and death notices—What, if any, 
merit have special pages?—Are combina- 
tion rates logical and do they constitute 
Price cutting?’—Has anybody ever built 
voluntary business on the 4th newspaper 
of a metropolitan city?—Can we get all 
member ne€wspapers to accept’ and use the 
association rules on censorship?—Why 
can’t the association conduct an employ- 
ment bureau or agency for the benefit of 
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Territory is significant: 


NEW YORK 


Space Buyers! 
Classified Advertising 


—flows into the columns of the dominant me- 
dium as naturally as water runs down hill. 


Thus, the classified situation in the Miami Trade 


88,485 classified advertisements were published 
in Miami during April, last: 


71% of them appeared in The Miami Herald. 
The remaining 297% (virtually all duplications 
of advertisements carried by The Herald) was 
divided among the three other papers. 


, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
GHIGCAGOM °. 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Classified workers and as a help to keep 
good men in the Classified field?—Are 
legal notices handled as Classified Adver- 
tising 1n most papers?—Should Classified 
rates be higher than display rates?—How 
can we get the co-operation of our com- 
posing room?—Wants discussion of typo- 
graphy and display Classified.—Advisabil- 
ity in view of reader interest, of putting 
such classifications as death notices in 
slop-over pages or near back of paper on 
Sundays. 

Election of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 
PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
ADVERTISING CLUB EXECUTIVES 


International Advertising Convention of 

the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World, Philadelphia, June 19-24, 1926. 
Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 


Opening at 9 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Norman M. Parrott, Sec- 
retary, Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

9:00 A. M.—A Message—from C. K. 
Woodbridge, President, Associated Adver- 
tale Clubs of the World, New York, 


9:10—A Wall Rounded Advertisin 
Club—Don K. Thomas, Executive Beere- 
tary, Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 


9:30—Questions and Discussion. 
9:35—Group Meetings (Departmentals) 
—Clifton D. Jackson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Advertising Club of New York. 
9:45—Questions and Discussion. 
9:50—Announcements and Publicity— 
Lester C. Nagley, Executive Secretary, 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
10:00—How Committees Should Func- 
tion—Harold M. Hastings, Executive Sec- 
retary, Adcraft Club of Detroit. 
10:20—4Machinery for Carrying Out 
Paul S. Van Auken, Executive 
Secretary, Advertising Council of Chi- 
cago. 


10:35—Conducting a Club with Volun- 
teers Only—Henry F. Hager, President, 
Advertising Club of Muncie, Indiana. 
10:50—Speaker from Great Britain 
(Subject and name to come later.) 
11:00—Membership—Open discussion to 
be led by Chairman Parrott. 
11;20—Club Work in Canada—W. B. 


Programs 


Tingle, President of the Montreal Pub- 


licity Association. 
30 minutes for questions on subjects 
that have been discussed this morning. 
12:00—Adjourn for lunch. 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 23rd 
Opening at 2 o’clock. 


2:00 P. M.—Club Finances—(10 min- 


11 


utes to full time secretary and ten min- 
utes to a volunteer secretary). 

2:20—Questions and Discussion. 

2:35—Club Service Department, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World— 
Ed Hunter, Director, Club service De- 
partment. 

2:45—-Hints to Officers of Small Clubs 
—Reginald Colley, former president Ad- 
vertising Club of Fargo, North Dakota; 
now Special Field Representative of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

2:55—District Conventions—John W. 
Longnecker, Chairman, First District. 

3:05—Budgets—(Speaker to be  as- 
signed). 

3:15—Departmentalizing the Work of an 
Advertising Club—Robert A. Warfel, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Advertising 
Commission, New York. 

3:25—A Story from Overseas—(British 
speaker to be assigned). 

3:40—Making Effective Use of the 


Speakers Bureau—(Speaker to be as- 
signed). 
3:50—Recess. 


4:00—Free for all discussion. 

This hour has been set aside for dis- 

cussion of club problems that have not 
been covered by speakers and in previous 
discussions led by Chairman Parrott. 
_ Suggestions for Discussion—Discussion 
of Small Club Problems.—Advertising 
Club’s Place in the Community.—Collec- 
tion of Delinquent Dues.—Increased At- 
tendance at Meetings.—National Activity 
in Interests of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World.—Ideas for Club Pro- 
grams.—Educational Activities.—How to 
Increase Membership Among Business 
Firms.—Emergency Programs.—Filing of 
Prospective Members.—Define Functions 
of.an Advertising Club.—How Far Should 
a Club Go in Civic Affairs ?—Eligibility 
for Membership.—Club  Constitution.— 
Financing.—Main Purpose of an Adver- 
tising Club.—How to Sell the Club. 

5:00 to 5:10—Election of officers for 
coming year. 

Adjourn. 


GENERAL MAGAZINE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


College Hall, Room 205, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 
Opening at 10 o'clock 

PRESIDING: A. M. Carey, Advertising 
Manager, International Studio, New York; 
Chairman, Magazine Group, Advertising 
Club of New York. 

10:00—Organization 
cussion. 

10:30—Cultivating the Advertising Pros- 
pect for the Magazine Salesmen—Phillip 
Kobbe, Phillip Kobbe Company, New 
Work Ne ys 

11:10—The Present Day Methods of 
Selling Magazine Advertising—Three min- 
ute talks by magazine advertising spe- 
cialists. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2 o’clock. 

PRESIDING: Gilbert T. Hodges of the 
Executive Board, Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, New York; President, Magazine 
Club of New York. 

The Magazine as a Social Force—Rev. 
Dr. A. Ray Petty, Pastor, Grace Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Place of the Magazine in the Ad- 


and General Dis- 


vertising Schedule—G. Lynn Sumner, 
President, G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Magazines as Advertising Media in 


England—tivor Nicholson, Business Man- 
ager, National Magazine Company, Lid., 
London, England. 

Some Recent Developments in Circula- 
tion Statistics—Paul T. Cherington, Direc- 
tor of Research, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Part Played by Magazines in the 
Educational Development of the Nation— 
Prof. Harold J. Stonier, University of 
Southern California, Palo Alto, Cal. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFER- 
ENCE 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 


Opening at 9:00 o’clock 


Group sessions of the three groups 
which make up the personnel of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference: 

Life Group—pRESIDING: B. N. Mills, 
advertising manager, Bankers’ Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Towa, 

Fire Group—PRESIDING: John W. Long- 
necker, advertising manager, Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Yes! ” 


An average increase 
of 43 per cent 


is the record of newspapers that buy the ready printed comic supple- 
ments which are produced under the same editorial direction responsible 
for the enormous growth of the Hearst Sunday editions. 


Although the yearly average increase in POPULATION in American 
cities is only five per cent, the CIRCULATION increase of the 42 
typical newspapers listed shows that they had a total of 378,750 readers 
in May, 1924, and 502,550 readers in May, 1926. The gain of 123,800 
readers, or increase of THIRTY-THREE PER CENT in two years, 
followed the publication of KING FEATURES READYPRINT 


All Star Sundaaa 
Build Circulation 


COMICS. 

ee EE eee 

Circulation Circulation 

Newspaper May 1,1924 May1,1926 Increase in Newspaper May 1,1924 May 1,1926 Increase in 

Circulation Circulation Two Years Circulation Circulation Two Years 
Akron, “OS Times te ae 27,500 39,000 11,500 San Bernardino, Cal. Sun..... 9,000 10,000 1,000 
Amarillo, Tex. Globe News... 10,500 17,750 7,250 Texarkana, Ark. 4 States Press 8,000 10,000 2,000 
Athens, O. Messenger....... 10,500 11,300 800 Walla Walla, Wash. Union... 3,500 4,200 700 
Denison, Tex: Herald(a..-7: 5,000 5,250 250 Asheville, N. C. Citizen....... 13,750 17,000 3,250 
Dubuque, Ia. Telegraph Herald 7,300 8,650 1,350 Danville, Va. Register........ 8,000 10,000 2,000 
Parcoy Ney Dee bribune waar 12,000 14,000 2,000 Norfolk, Va. Ledger Dispatch. 8,000 9,000 1,000 
Harrisburg, Pa. Courier..... 5,000 6,250 1,250 Petersburg, Va. Progress Index 8,000 9,000 1,000 
Jackson, Miss. Clarion Ledger 7,700 8,700 1,000 Portsmouth, Va. Star........ 4,500 6,300 1,800 
lima, Ohio# Newsy esas 9,000 18,000 9,000 Daytona, Fla., News.......... 5,000 8,000 3,000 
Mansfield, Ohio Journal...... 5,000 8,500 3,500 Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Sun.... 2,500 6,500 4,000 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Graphic...... 4,500 5,000 500 Ft. Meyers, Fla. Tropical Sun. 1,500 5,000 3,500 
Pomona, Cal. Bulletin........ 3,000 3,400 400 Miami Beach, Fla. Tribune.. 2,000 20,000 18,000 


“craven KING FEATURE 


a 
| 
| 


=| 
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nic Pages of King Features Syndicate 
r Newspapers EVERYWHERE 


Circulation 1 


Increase in May 1,1924 May 1, 1926 


Newspaper May 1,1924 May 1, 1926 Newspaper z : 
Circulation 


Circulation Circulation Two Years Circulation 
Orlando, Fla. Reporter Star.. 6,500 11,000 4,500 Zanesville, Ohio, Times Signal 8,300 8,800 500 
Pensacola, Fla. Journal....... 7,000 8,500 1,500 Allentown, Pa. Morning Call.. 21,000 25,000 4,000 
St. Augustine, Fla. Record... 2,200 4,000 1,800 Atlantic City, N. J. Press.... 15,000 20,000 5,000 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Post.. 6,000 16,500 10,500 Clarksburg, W. Va. Telegram. 12,300 15,500 3,200 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Times 4,500 11,500 7,000 Danville, Ill. Morning Press.. 9,500 10,500 1,000 
Ashland, Ky. Independent.... 7,500 9,000 1,500 Kokomo, Ind. Dispatch eee 10,000 11,000 1,000 
Bridgeport, Conn. Herald.... 12,000 17,500 5,500 Lima, Ohio News.. ove xlel'e! eketewele) 17,450 22,400 4,950 
South Bend, Ind. Times News 23,000 26,000 3,000 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Exponent. 11,500 14,250 2,750 ete 
geavion, Ohio ‘Star........... 12,950 14,550 1,600 Total, 42 Papers,.....:..-.. 378,750 502,550 123,800 
Springfield, Ohio Sun........ 13,000 15,250 2,250 Percentage Increase 33% 


Circulation 
Increase in 
Two Years 


tions of readyprint comics drawn by world 
famous artists available to your newspaper. 
Select the combination you prefer—and WIRE 
TODAY—for reservation and price. 


Get the best in comics—they are the cheapest. 
Order now the pages that have demonstrated 
their circulation-building power! 

Examine the four and eight page combina- 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE READYPRINT COMICS 


will solve your circulation problem at a minimum of cost and mechanical work. They 
relieve your plant of trouble with colored inks, registry, paper, stereotyping and press 
work. Study the following four and eight page combinations before making your selection. 


Page 1—Bringing Up Father Page 
2—Barney Google 
3—Polly and Her Pals 
4—Katzenjammer Kids 
Page 
Page 1—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Elmer 
3—Toots and Casper Page 
4—Abie the Agent 
Page I1—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Elmer 
3—Just Kids 
4—Barney Google 


Page 


Page 1—Boob McNutt 
2—Tillie the Toiler 
3—Elmer 
4—Barney Google 


Page 


I—Bringing Up Father 
2—Barney Google 
3—Little Jimmy 
4—Katzenjammer Kids 


1—Boob McNutt 
2—Toots and Casper 
3—Elmer 

4—Barney Google 


I—Bringing Up Father 

2—Mr. Dough and Mr. 
Dubb 

3—Little Jimmy 

4—Katzenjammer Kids 


1—Bringing Up Father 

2—Mr. Dough and Mr, 
Dubb 

3—Just Kids 

4—Polly and Her Pals 


I—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Elmer 

3—Toots and Casper 
4—Barney Google 


| 


Page 1—Bringing Up Father 
2—Mr. Dough and Mr. 
Dubb 


3—Katzenjammer Kids 
4—Polly and Her Pals 


Page 1—Bringing Up Father 


2—Mr. Dough and Mr. 
Dubb 


3—Dumb Dora 
4—Katzenjammer Kids 


Page 1—Tillie the Toiler 
2—Elmer 
3—Just Kids 
4—Barney Google 


Page 1—Barney Google 
2—Tillie the Toiler 
3—Dumb Dora 
4—Little Jimmie 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


1—F elix 

2—Freddie the Sheik 
3—Just Kids 

4—Polly and Her Pals 


1—Felix 

2—Freddie the Sheik 
3—Tillie the Toiler 
4—Dumb Dora 


I—Boob McNutt 
2—Tillie the Toiler 
3—Elmer 
4—Barney Google 


I—Barney Google 
2—Tillie the Toiler 
3—Polly and Her Pals 
4—Elmer 

5—Just Kids 
6—Freddie the Sheik 
7—Abie the Agent 
8—F elix 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


1—Dumb Dora 
2—Toots and Casper 
3—Just Kids 
4—Elmer 


1—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Elmer 

3—Bringing Up Father 
4—Dumb Dora 


1—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Felix 

3—Bringing Up Father 
4—Dumb Dora 


1—Bringing Up Father 
2—Freddie the Sheik 
3—Abie the Agent 
4—Felix 

5—Polly and Her Pals 
6—Dumb Dora 
7—Elmer 

8—Thimble Theatre 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


I—Polly and Her Pals 
2—Elmer 

3—Just Kids 
4—Dumb Dora 


1—Thimble Theatre 
2—F elix 

3—Just Kids 
4—Dumb Dora 


1—Felix 

2—Freddie the Sheik 
3—Tillie the Toiler 
4—Dumb Dora 


1—Bringing Up Father 
2—Dumb Dora 
3—Little Jimmy 
4—Katzenjammer Kids 
5—Toots and Casper 
6—Thimble Theatre 
7—Boob McNutt 
8—Tillie the Toiler 


_ Wire or write NOW for full information, price, and reservation 


SYNDICATE, Nc. 


M. KOENIGSBERG 


President 


Me 


‘THE FOURTH ESTATE 


“What has happened to THE FOURTH ESTAT 


As asked by Ernest F. Birmingham in EDITOR & PUBLISHER, May 29, 1926 


HE SOLD IT 


J. MEYERS STAT, & P'TG, CO., Ino. 


100—Bill 
a of Sale Store 301 B' way,—Factory 67 Warren St, N, . 


1). MM. 


Kuow all Men by these Presents, 


That 


THE FOURTH ESTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 
of 232 West 59th Street, New YorkmCity part y— 


of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of—One—Dollar aad—_—__ 


other-good- and valuable considerations 
" EastedcSotnecte — 


BotiocyxhomtadhcmamepugT the 

—in hand paid, at or before the ensealing and delivery of these 

presents, by Emanuel E, Raff,Mitchell H, Freimark, Fred J, Runde 
and Ernest F. Birnt » as a Committee 

purtiegof the sccond part, the reecipt of which is hereby acknowledged, ha 8 bargained 


nul sold and by these presents do eg grant and convey unto the said partLesof the second 


GENERAL RELEASE 


Julius Blumberg, tow Blank Pu? lisher 
York. 


10 —General Release see 262 Orand Street, New Yor 


do all to whom these Presents shall come 
ox may Coucern, 


Greeting: KNOW YE, That_.L, ERNEST F, BIRMINGHAM, 


for and sn conssderation of the sum ofOne Dollar, 


lawful money of the United States of America t. 
OURTH EST, 


in hand paid by. 
UBLISHING CO. INC. 


(ee 


pert... their 


successors and assigns 


their__ 


persons whomaoever 


zur ths.___— 


Sealed ard delivered in the presence of 


TFB, 
‘i 


Decision of Justice Proskauer 
March 12, 1926 
“Matter of Birmingham (Fourth Estate Pub. 
Co.)—The motion is denied. There is no 
satisfactory proof that the petitioner, Birmingham, 
has any real interest in the corporation or is one 
of the directors having the management of the 
concern of the corporation. There was 
filed against this corporation a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy. As a condition of withdrawing the 
petition the petitioner herein, Ernest F. Birming- 
ham, caused a Creditors Committee to be formed, 
to which was transferred a substantial portion 
of the stock which Birmingham and his associates 
had refused to transfer on the books of the 
company, but since this time the corporation has 
been in actual control and management of this 
committee of creditors. There are judgments 
against Birmingham, and he has sworn in Sup- 
plementary Proceedings that he does not own any 
of the stock, and there is a serious question 
whether Follmar’s stock is not his and subject to 


While the Paper was supposed 
to be “Running Wild” | 


NEW YORK 


THE G ovHaM N : 


TE, Ree 


seep oe 


feed 


Pp» On 
tare 


e Ket he 


Be 


tage 
bile hele: “Vee6 pees 


sehen ORES 


heirs, executors, administrators and assigns. 


the entire business of the said Fourth Estate Publishing 
Company, including the paper known as the "Fourth Estate“, 
furniture, fixtures, accounts, and all personal property 
of said company located at 232 West 59th Stree®, New York 
Gity or elsewhere and the good will of said corporatione 


To have and {oO hold the same unto tie sud part-ge_gf the sccond port—thetr— 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns forever And-does—4dex/or-ite-- 
Tees, covenant and agree to and with the said_partles of 
Lhe sccond part, to warrant and defend the sale of the scid_ppoperties— 

-_———_—.---- hereby sold unto the said partles of the second part, 


—executors, administrators and assigns, against all and every person and 


Gn Witness whereof, He Party of the, fi pst pang.nas causes. $4 


corporete seal to be hereunto affixed ond these presen si 
adem eee reer secre 


io = IED AED 
ly authbrized officers, theZZ“day of becemveny20et, 


1ONAL BANK 9) 


Lei Sasa asa ashe, 


equity, which against. 


presents. 


eis’ 


be taken for the satisfaction of this judgment 
against Birmingham. While the present status is 
exceedingiy informal and would be open to attack 
on the party of any creditor having a real interest, 
it is obvious that the creditors are the only 
persons who are really interested and none of them 
complains.” 


Decision of Justice Lydon, Law Journal, 


April 29, 1926 


Runde vs. Fourth Estate Pub. Co.,—Motion is 
granted in all respects. There is no doubt as to the 
ownership of the stock held by the Creditors 
Committee, and there is every reason why the 
books of the corporation should be returned’ to 
the officers of the corporation. If there is objec- 
tion to the distribution of any of the funds received 
on the sale of the business the respondent may_take 
proper steps to protect himself if advised. Settle 
order on notice. 


the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, havegemised, released, and forever discharged, 
and by these present do for__myself, my. 

heirs, executors and administrators, remie, yease and forever discharge the said 
—ItS-Tuccessurs ant asstens; —t—$$$$______—_—_—_—__—_—. 
‘hele: uecorenonaieeaniroaten of and from, and all manner of action and actions, 
cause and causes of action, suits, debts, dues, sums Of money, accounts, reckoning, bonds, bills, 
specialties, covenants, contracts, controversies, —Beements, promises, variances, trespasses, 

‘ A D 


damages, judgments, extents, executions, claimgrand demands whatsoever, in law or im 


ever had, now haxe.or which _——__my__ heirs, executors 
or administrators, hereafter can, shall or may have for, upon or by reason of any matter, 
cause or thing whatsoever from the beginning of the world to the day of the date of these 


In Writness WWhereof, 1 save Aereunto set___my___ hand_..and 
Cgeay 9. the__ath day of__December in the year one thousand 
nine hundred andiwenty four. aw 
and delivered én the presenos: of 


ft, 


Decision of Justice Tierney, Law Journal, 
May 10, 1926 


Motion for injunction to restrain the sale of the 
corporate assets pending appeal from Order of 
Justice Lydon. 

Runde, as stockholder, etc., v. FOURTH ES- 
TATE PUB. CO., et al.—Motion is denied and 
the injunction contained in the order to show 
cause is vacated. There seenfs to be no merit 
in this application, nor does there seem to be 
any likelihood of success on the appeal from the 
order made at Special Term by Mr. Justice 
Lydon. The controversy has been before several 
justices of this court, who have expressed opinions 
in writing regarding it. The stockholders meeting 
under the Special Term order is to be held May 8, 
at 10 o’clock A.M. ‘To restrain that would seri- 
ously prejudice the sale of the corporate assets 
about to be consummated. These papers were 
submitted this afternoon (May 7). Even if there 
were sufficient time to elaborate the reasons for 
this determination it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to do so. 


Examination of Ernest F. Birmingham in Supplementary Proceedings 


A. I have not. 


of any kind? 


A. No. 


A. No. 


No. 


4 


Creditors’ Committee 


S. 


Q. Have you any personal property Q. 

A. I have not. 

Q. You have no income then at the Oy 
present time Mr. Birmingham? 


Q. Do you own any real estate? 
Q. Do you own any stock in any 


other company than THE FouRTH 
Estate Publishing Company? 


to Collect Runde Judgment Which Stili Remains Uncollected 
Q. Have you any stock or bonds? 0), 


Are you in business? A. No. 
None since July last. 

Are you engaged in any way in 
the publishing business? <A. No. 
You gave him, Follmer, all of 
the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, Fourth Estate Publishing 
Co., except one share held by 
your wife, one share held by 
John D. Mason, two hundred 
shares held by Fred J. Runde and 


At eighty shares held by the Estate 


of Fremont W. Spicer? A. Yes. 


WE SOLD IT May 11, 1926 


(formerly operating) THE FOURTH ESTATE 


FRED J. RUNDE, M. H. FRIEMARK, E. E. RAFF 


—and That is what happened to THE FOURTH ESTATE 


June 5, 1926 
‘ 


ay 


| 
| 


= Sie 
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HEN The Fourth Estate was 

offered for sale in January of 

<4 this year to the present own- 

ers, an offer was made sub- 

ject to the clean transfer of the property. 

The matter was then handed to attorneys 

who were requested to recommend the 

purchase if it were found to be as repre- 

sented, or to reject it, if not. The Fourth 

Estate was purchased some five months 
later. 


We are not interested in the quarrels be 
tween the Creditors’ Committee, which 


operated The Fourth Estate prior to our 
purchase, and Mr. Ernest F. Birmingham. 


We are engaged in a sincere effort to ren- 
der an honest service to the field The 
Fourth Estate has always served. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Help For Tex Rickard 


Now is the time for all good publishers to 
come to the aid of Tex Rickard. 

The greatest dealer in fistic spectacles and, 
by no means incidentally, the foremost user 
of newspaper space in the world has made 
a contract for two men to show themselves 
to the paying public in action. One of them 
is called the champion heavy-weight fighter 
of the world. The other would like to be 
so denominated. They are to enter a roped- 
off square somewhere on a fixed date, their 
hands covered with padded gloves, and strike 
at each other’s heads and torsos. For this 
Mr. Rickard agrees to pay them enormous 
sums of money, which they are to receive 
regardless of the manner in which they per- 
form. Neither of them guarantees that he 
will continue the exhibition for longer than 
one second, nor that he will strike his part- 
ner in the exhibition even once. 

Like every other man engaged in business, 

Mr. Rickard intends to make money by 
providing the exhibition, and all expenses 
and profits must come from individual spec- 
tators who will pay for the privilege sums 
exceedingly small as compared to the grand 
total of receipts. So he must provide a place 
sufficiently large to seat enough people to 
attract, a gross revenue somewhere between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. To achieve this 
he must carry on an advertising campaign 
so magnificent in extent and proportions that 
it will dwarf to insignificance the greatest 
effort ever made by the heaviest international 
advertiser. 
_ his arcues the biggest and best equipped 
advertising staff ever organized, the use of 
large space in more newspapers than any 
other business ever used, and the most fre- 
quent copy insertions. It is a vast under- 
taking. 

Fortunately for Mr. Rickard, his enormous 
advertising staff is ready to his hand. Every 
sports writer is eager to serve him, earnest- 
ly, vigorously, continuously; days and nights, 
week days and Sundays. They will grasp 
avidly every announcement by Mr. Rickard, 
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every expression and every act of the two 
principal performers, every word of every 
significant person who can by any means be 
cajoled or coerced into connection, however 
ephemeral, with this great business project, 
either for or against it, and broadcast it by 
newspapers throughout the world. And they 
constitute the greatest, best-trained and cost- 
liest advertising staff ever assembled. 

To complete the plan and make the ven- 
ture profitable every newspaper, large and 
small, in hamlet or great city, will place it- 
self and’ its organization at Mr. Rickard’s 
disposal. This is one instance where busi- 
ness, editorial and news departments will 
not enter into conflict or criticise each other. 
Editors will write about the coming show, 
news departments will produce and publish 
pictures and copy to fill unnumbered col- 
umns of space. Sunday supplements will 
provide additional columns—and the business 
departments will make never an objection. 

The expense? Who cares? Certainly not 
Mr. Rickard. He pays neither his advertis- 
ing staff, his photographers, his editors nor 
his publishers. They give their services not 
only freely, but with an eagerness to serve 
which can not be bought with money. 

The show may not be worth while seeing, 
which aggravates the case. 

As chief of his performers in his show 
Mr. Rickard has a man who failed to over- 
come the obsolete Tom Gibbons; who would 
have lost his title had the passe and too- 
light Carpentier had the strength, as he had 
the skill, to plant a strong blow at the op- 
portune moment; who would have lost to 
Firpo had the rules of the ring been enforced 
when the Wild Bull knocked him through 
the ropes; whose fistic retirement has been 
long—so protracted that no champion has 
ever emerged victor from one of similar 
duration. 

It is highly improbable that if Mr. Rickard 
were to take every dollar the public will pay 
to see his show, then contribute a like 
amount from his personal funds, and expend 
it all in advertising like any other man would 
have to do to promote his business interests, 
he could fill his arena. As it is, he will 
spend hardly a dollar in advertising. On the 
contrary, he will receive as a joyous con- 
tribution many millions of dollars worth of 
space, on sports pages and on front pages 
as well. 

Tue FourtH Estate recognizes that the 
“sport” which is Mr. Rickard’s business has 
a certain normal news interest; but the high 
value to the public it has acquired is created, 
emphasized and magnified by newspapers 
with a lavishness which is not business-like; 
nor particularly for the public good. 

If readers demand news of Mr. Rickard’s 
venture, give it to them. If more than that 
is needed to line Mr. Rickard’s pockets, let 
him pay for it—as other business men must 
pay for their successes. 


A Hint to Advertising Clubs 


It may be that in accordance with an often- 
followed custom, the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will seek to retain the ser- 
vices of its president, Mr. C. K. Woodbridge, 
for another year. His administration has been 
eminently successful and he has given largely 
of his valuable time and high talents to the 
service of his organization. 

If, however, Mr. Woodbridge shall not be 
available for the succeeding year, Tur FourtH 
Estate believes that newspaper-executive should 
be elected to the presidency at the convention 
to be held in Philadelphia the latter part of 
this month. 

Not once during the score of years the organi- 
zation has been in existence has a newspaper 
man been elected to that important position. 
Mr. Rowe Stewart, of the Philadelphia Record, 
did become its president, and he served faith- 
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fully and efficiently. However, he was not 
elected, but rather was chosen by the Executive | 
Committee to serve out the unexpired term of — 
one who was obliged to resign by press of 
other and higher duties. y 

There have been several national advertisers, ) 
a few magazine publishers, a book publisher, a — 
correspondence school executive and a photo- 
engraver elected. Their work is not criticized, 
However, since it is a high honor to be presi- — 
dent of the A. A. C. W., and since there are 
many men eminent in the newspaper business 
who are fully qualified to serve, and also since 
the newspaper is the dominant factor in adver- 
tising and a leader in the great movement for 
“Truth in Advertising,” to which the A. A. 
C. W. is so efficiently devoting its energies, 
one should be selected from this hitherto un- 
represented field to lead the organization to fur- 
ther heights. 

Tue FourtH Estate is the advocate of news- 
papers, of course, but it represents national 
advertisers and advertising agencies as well, 
so has no partisan purpose in making this sug- 
gestion. It acts only upon the conviction that 
a capable newspaper executive could serve thor- 
oughly the cause of advertising and aid very 
materially in the progress of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Non-Standardized Columns 


There was sound economic reasoning in the 
argument of Mr. Louis Wiley at the Inland 
Press Association Convention at Chicago, when 
he urged that all newspapers should adopt stan- 
dard-size columns. Standardization, he pointed 
out, would save the advertisers in composition 
and plates alone the vast sum of between $3,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 a year. 

Undoubtedly national advertisers would wel- 
come a wider column conforming to standard 
size, and just as surely it would attract national 
advertising to many newspapers now omitted 
from schedules because of the additional cost of 
preparing copy and plates for their different size 
space. Other industries have found it highly 
advantageous to standardize various trade and 
shop practices, certain sizes of shapes and parts, 
and there is no sufficient reason why newspapers 
should not apply to themselves the lessons de- 
duced by investigations made ander the auspices . 
of Secretary Hoover. | 


After the Big Strike Ended 


Whether they appreciated it or not, newspa- 
per readers in England had a treat immediately 
after the general strike. Perhaps it came to — 
them as a shock, for the Britisher as a rule is 
not accustomed to changes, sudden, violent, or 
any other kind. 

While the strike was on the people were 
obliged to go without news of a general charac- 
ter because of the suppression of the press. | 
When that was relieved pages were contracted — 
and space accommodations were small. Asa 
consequence the usual full reports of scandal 
and other unsavory news was omitted and 
England had for a week or so a clean press. 

It will be of interest, as the British press 
finds itself free once again, to note whether or 
not the newspapers will model themselves more | 
on the line of the American press and give 
fewer sensational and not altogether pleasant 
details which never would find place in our 
newspapers. 


Harry Hershfield loves to tell the story of 2 
young lady who came to him with the announce- 
ment that she was to start a weekly magazine. — 
Asked what was its purpose, she responded: — 
“Advertising.” Hershfield heads the ‘Cheese — 
Club, which boasts that it has no purpose at | 
all. How about publicity? | 
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Originator of Unique 
Headlines 


Will A. Wells, who has just 
started a new country weekly in 
Webster, S. D., is famed through- 
out his section of the country for 
his unique style of newspaper 
heads. He writes heads to many 
of his stories in rhyme, and has 
also devised a prose head in 
which the thought flows from one 
section of the bank to the other. 


Here is an example of his 
rhyming heads: 
Jack Martin Saw 


A Thrilling Sight, A Monster With An 
Awful Bite 


Editor An 


*Twas Down in Dixie Where the Trees 
Wear Mistletoe and Snakes 
and Fleas 


Another headline reads as fol- 
lows: 


And Since That Night 
I’ve Often ee a the Platform 


Im 


But Only Once In a Man’s Whole Life 
Do Such Things Come to Him 


The rhyming heads cannot be 
used on all types of articles. For 
instance, they probably would not 
be appropriate over death notices. 
Editor Wells seems to use them 
particularly for feature articles. 
To head the more serious articles, 
he uses the following type of 
head: 


A Splendid Banquet 


Was Held in Webster Last Wednesday 
Evening 


Merchants and Business Men Entertain 
Members of the Cow Testing 
iation 


Pastor Finds Editor’s Life Not 
An Easy One 


Rev. D. W. Ferry, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Yakima, Wash., was for one week 
editorial writer on the Yakima 
Republic. 


The editorial columns of the 
Paper were turned over to him 
for a week that his faction might 
have full representation. 


He has come to the conclusion 
that when he retires from the 
pulpit he will not seek rest in a 
newspaper position and that few 
laymen have any idea of the 
nerve strain even a temporary oc- 
cupancy of an editorial job in- 
volves. 


Nebraskans to Eat Strawberries 


| A strawberry festival will soon 
be enjoyed by the members of 
the Southeastern Nebraska Press 
Club. The hosts of this affair 
will be the Brownsville Chamber 
of ,Commerce. S. W. Thurber, of 
the Tecumseh Chieftan is presi- 
lent of the Southwestern Nebras- 
ca Press Club, and Miss Eunice 
Haskins of the Stella Press is 
secretary. 

Newspaper Editor Town Mayor 


| Dick Howard, formerly editor 
of the Arkansas City Traveler, 


1as been elected mayor of that 
own. 
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DUFFERS BACK FROM DUFFERVILLE 


Grantland Rice and Clare Briggs returned recently from a hunt through the 
wide open spaces of the Dufferville Country Club (Long Island, Philadelphia, 
Miami, Dubuque, and all points west and south) with a bag of assorted 
duffers with five thumbs on each hand; duffers with the choice vocabulary 
of a pirate or Marine Corps top-sergeant; duffers that Redundant Rita 
would surely call awkward and inefficient; amphibious duffers that alternate 
between sand traps and water hazards. They have written a book. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Ruel S. Moore, formerly of the 
Portland, Ore., bureau, has been 
placed in charge of the new 
Seattle full-time bureau of the 
United Press. The bureau is lo- 
cated in the offices of the Seattle 
Star, which newspaper previous- 
ly had “covered” that section for 
the United Press wire. 


David Lidman, formerly on the 
copy desk of the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch, has gone to 
Bethlehem, Pa., where he will 
manage a string of motion pic- 
tures theaters. 


Separk Offers Prize 


Joseph H. Separk, alumnus of 
Duke University and prominent 
manufacturer of Gastonia, N. (eas 
has offered a prize of $500 to be 
awarded for the best service per- 
formed by a North Carolina 
newspaper during the year, tak- 
ing into consideration reportorial 
and editorial work. 


To Attend A. A. C. W. Meet 


Bert Y. Kinzey, retiring presi- 
dent; Horace B. Gans, incoming 
president, and C. Victor Werne, 
executive secretary, have been 
elected as the official delegation 
of the Richmond Advertising 
Club to attend the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The election was 
held at a special meeting of the 
club’s board of directors, when 
Mr. Werne was re-elected for an- 
other year as executive secretary. 


Boise Man on Moscow Paper 


Louis A. Boas, assistant to the 
city editor of the Boise, Ida., 
Statesman, is now on the edit- 
orial department of the Moscow, 
Ida., Star-Mirror. 


Buys Oregon Newspaper 


John D. Burt, lessee for the 
past two years of the Carlton, 
Ore., Sentinel, is now chief owner 
of that newspaper. 
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Kansas Republican Editors Hold 
Lively Meeting 


The spring meeting of the 
Southwest Kansas Republican 
Editors meeting, which takes 
place at St. John, Kans., Satur- 
day, promised to be one of in- 
terest to the members. 


A luncheon with the local 
Lions Club will start the meeting 
off, and a musical program will 
round off the morning’s session. 
In the afternoon Mayor Warner 
of St. John will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome, and President 
Bert Barnd of the association 
will respond. A discussion on 
cash and time subscriptions will 
feature the afternoon’s gather- 
ing, and round tables on nation- 
al advertising and advertising on 
front pages will be held. George 
Harman, president of the Kansas 
Press Association, will talk to the 
assembled editors of his asso- 
ciation’s work. 


In the evening a musical pro- 
gram and an address by Fred C. 
Trigg of the Kansas City Star 
and members of the association 
will conclude the session. 


S. N. P. A. Golf Meet 


The 18 hole golf tournament 
for the S. N. P. A. convention 
will be held at the Asheville, N. 
C., Country Club Wednesday af- 
ternoon, July 7th. There will be 
two divisions, one for S. N. P. A. 
members, and the other for 
guests, advertising representa- 
tives, and others in attendance. 
The golf committee consists of 
Walter H. Savory, of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., chair- 
man; Elmer E. Clarke, Little 
Rock, Ark., Democrat; and Rich- 
ard Wasson, sporting editor of 
the Asheville, N. C., Citizen. 


History Contest 


The New Haven, Conn., Jour- 
nal-Courier has just completed a 
unique history contest in which 
local historians were the com- 
petitors. They were asked to 
write essays on “The New Haven 
of 160 Years Ago.” The prizes 
were $20, $10 and $5 in gold. It 
was 160 years ago when the Jour- 
nal-Courier was born. 


Correspondents Feted 


Thirty-two of its country cor- 
respondents were on Saturday 
guests of the Hanover, Va., Her- 
ald-Progress, published at Ash- 
land, with Captain Charles L. 
Weymouth, editor and manager, 
as host at the Henry Clay Hotel, 
at Ashland, where a banquet was 
served. 


Bolitho On The Strike 


William Bolitho, a staff corres- 
pondent of the New York World 


‘who is well-known for the bril- 


liance of his style and the keen- 
ness of his observation, is writ- 
ing a series of articles for the 
World based on his study of the 
causes and possible consequences 
of the British general strike. 
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The Syndicate Man 


Tue Contact PoINntT OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL ForcES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. Le B. Bercovici 


Air News Service, a weekly 
news and feature service, cover- 
ing American and foreign aero- 
nautical news, has been started by 
the Washington News Service, 
written by Carl H. Butman, man- 
ager of that service. 


International Newsreel claims 
to have scored a beat for the 
Hearst newspapers and their 
other clients on pictures of the 
3yrd and Amundsen polar ex- 
peditions. According to Interna- 
tional Newsreel, they received at 
Seattle on Thursday evening, 
May 27th, the first pictures to 
reach the United States of the ar- 
rival of Amundsen and the Norge 
at Teller, Alaska. On Friday at 
noon, International Newsreel re- 
ceived from the Steamship Ber- 
engaria, upon its arrival in New 
York, the first actual motion pic- 
tures of Byrd’s departure from 
King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, for the 
North Pole and his return, and 
of Amundsen’s departure from 
King’s Bay for the North Pole, 
thence to Teller. These pictures 
were not preliminary scenes of 
the preparations for the flights, 
but the actual pictures showing 
the departure and arrival back of 
Byrd and Amundsen’s departure. 
They were published in_ all the 
Hearst newspapers in the East 
on Friday morning and transmit- 
ted by wire to Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Bell Syndicate is distribut- 
ing a comic strip based on_the ad- 
ventures of Lorelei and Dorothy, 
the two super gold-diggers whose 
adventures in “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” the best seller by Anita 
Loos, have aroused the mirth of the 
nation. Miss Loos has provided an 
entertaining scenario for the girls, 
and the drawings will be done by 
Virginia Huget, a fashion drawing 
expert. 


The New York Times of last 
Wednesday began publication of 
the story of the Norge’s trans- 
polar flight. The first install- 
ment of the story was written by 
Capt. Roald Amundsen, and 
Thursday another installment was 
written by his co-explorer, Lin- 
coln Ellsworth. These despatches 
are copyright by the Times and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
They are written from Nome, 
where the explorers are at pres- 
ent, transmitted to Seward from 
Nome by army wireless, and from 
there by cable to Seattle. 


“Sid Said” is the title of a short 
daily feature now being distribut- 
ed to newspapers by the Nation- 
al News Service of Philadelphia. 


It embraces an editorial on ad- 
vertising written by Sidney A. 
Silberman, President of the Serv- 
ice. ; 


Rayon Trade-Mark Suit 


The American Rayon Products 
Corp., filed suit last Wednesday 
for an injunction in the Supreme 
Court against the Hamilton Gar- 
ment Co., of New York alleging 
unfair trade practices in advertis- 
ing dresses under the names “Tri- 
cosham” or “Trico Sham,” to which 
the corporation claims exclusive 
rights. 


News and Advertisement Tied Up 
By Quick Work 


Tying a newspaper advertise- 
ment to the news of the hour 
was a recent accomplishment of 
the Vacuum Oil Company. 


The company had _ supplied 
some of the equipment for Com- 
mander Byrd’s North Pole flight 
and it was naturally anxious to 
share in the triumph. At 5 P. 
M., on Sunday, , the Blackman 
Company, which _ handles the 
Vacuum Oil advertising, received 
word that Byrd had crossed the 
Pole. A large newspaper adver- 
tisement, illustrated, was _pre- 
pared and a plate was made at 
11 o’clock at night. 


The news would be a country- 
wide sensation the next day and 
the Vacuum Oil Company want- 
ed their advertisement to appear 
at the same moment. The new 
telephoto service was called into 
action. The Vacuum Oil adver- 
tisement appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country simul- 
taneously with the first publica- 
tion of the story of the success- 
ful flight of Commander Byrd to 
the North Pole. 


“Choosing a Profession” 


A series of articles in which 
opportunities and requirements in 
various lines of endeavor are dis- 
cussed by experts for the benefit 
of young men and women about 
to take up their lifework is_be- 
ing published in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Owing to the 
great number of requests for re- 
prints of the articles in the se- 
ries, a booklet is being prepared 
by the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, to be entitled “Choosing a 
Profession,’ which will contain 
all the articles in the series and 
will be distributed to interested 
persons free of charge. 


The Bell Syndicate have secured 
the newspaper serialization rights 
to “The Man Nobody Knows,” by 
Bruce Barton, and will release the 
story in a few weeks. 


Rogers Working As Efficiency 
an 

Jason Rogers, former publisher 
of the New York Globe, has been 
working of late in the plant of the 
Kansas City Journal (morning) and 
Post (evening) as an efficiency ex- 
pert. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 
ee 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 
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1899 
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International 
Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 
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For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Good Bad Girl’ 
‘The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
‘‘Glitter”’ 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


ih i tt tS 


“Tell leg@ 


Elsie!” 


The best “us folks” | 
feature appearing 
in print 
6-a-week 


SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., New York cn 
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circulation manager alike. 


Telephones: 


No stunt we have put om in years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


WIRE\— PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City \ 
Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 


: 
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MACHINERY 
In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


For Prompt Services 
1p ———-dee 
our Conveniently Located 
Atlanta Denver New York 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
Selling Houses 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 


Detroit Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago _ Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Type the Best. 


Boston 
Buffalo 


as ea 


ey 


CLASSIFIED MEN 
AND OTHERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


~ Casualty and Surety Group—PRESIDING: 
Sidney C. Doolittle, publication manager, 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

12:20—Luncheon—preEsiDING: Edward 
A. Collins, president, Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. Speaker, Charles H. 
Holland, president, The Independent Com- 
panies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2:30 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Warren W. Ellis, Vice- 

President, Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence; manager of sales promotion, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, New 
Mork, N.Y: 
'  2:30—Blotters—An Expensive Habit or 
A_Selling Investment ?—Franklin Dorcet, 
Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

3:00—The Insurance Advertising Ex- 
hibit—A group of selected speakers, and 
discussions under direction of the Exhibit 
Committee, Miss Alice E. Roche, chair- 
man. 

4:30—Annual Business 


Meeting and 
Election of Officers. 


PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT 
College Hall, Room 200, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 
Opening at 9 o’clock 
PRESIDING: Dr, Christian F. Reisner, 
President, Church Advertising Depart- 


ment, New York, N. Y 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will ‘save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 


for 
for 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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What Truths Shall We Advertise ?— 
Rev. T. M. Armstrong, Pastor, Groesbeck, 
Lexas. 

Spiritual Principles in Advertising— 
Prof. Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall Univer- 
sity, Huntington, W. Va. 

Using Advertising Experts—Rev. Ker- 
rison Juniper, Pastor, First Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Books the Church Advertiser Should 
Own—George French, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Showing the Value of Church Adver- 
tising—E. Gibbs, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

A Sunday School Evening Audience 
Through Newspaper Publicity—Rev. J. 
Elmer Russell, Pastor, North Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, New York. 

Advertisixg in Building a Bible Class— 
H. V. Jamison, Advertising Manager, 
American Sheet and Tin Flate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J 

Reaching’ My Own Community—Rev. 
Earl Hoon, D.D., Pastor, Hyde Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Lutherans Advertise—Rev. Howard 
R. Gold, Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
licity, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, New Rochelle, New York. 

Ten Pastors’ Experiences—J. Buswell, 
Buswell Service, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 

Ten minutes with Twenty Pastors—J. A. 
Buswell, Buswell Service, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Topics to be Advertised—Rev. C. N. 
Pace, D.D., Pastor, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Examination of Sample Printed Church 
Advertisements with Expert Criticism— 
(A one hour discussion). Directed by 
Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, Assisted by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, New York, N. Y. 

Outdoor Advertising —Clarence B. 
Lovell, Advertising Manager, General Out- 
poh a eee Company, New York, 
N 


Sermon Topic Posters—Rev. Orville S. 
Duffield, Pastor, Cooper Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Securing Audiences Through Motion 
Pictures—George J. Zehring, National 
Council, Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous Plans—Herbert H. Smith, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyte- 


rian Church in the U.S. A., Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 9 o’clock. 
PRESIDING: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 


The Auditorial We-James Schermer- 
horn, Detroit, Michigan. 

Advertising the Kingdom Through Press- 
Radio Bible Service—James W. Brown, 
Editor and Publisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Church Page—Rev. W. A. Nichols, 
Religious Editor, New York Evening Sun, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ideal ‘Copy’ for Newspaper Advertise- 
ments—Rev. G. P. Butler, Advertising 
ee ce New York Times, New York, 


What a Religious Editor Prints—Miss 
Rachel McDowell, Religious Editor, New 
York Times, New York, Y. 

The Question of Co-operatiue Church 
Advertising—(a one hour discussion). 
Rev. W. H. Leach, Editor, Church Man- 
agement, Presiding. (a) Success in Com- 
munity Publicity—E. P. Beebe, Treasurer, 
Iron Age Publishing Company, New York, 
INE NE _(b) A_ City-wide Plan for Church 
Advertising—Rev. F. A. Hayward, D.D., 
Executive Secretary, Federated Baptist 
Churches, Indianapolis, Indiana. (c) 
Federation Lenten Publicity—G. H. Steed, 
Federated Churches of Norfolk, Virginia. 
(d) Values of Co-operative Religious Ad- 
vertising—Rev. B. F. Martin, D.D., Pas- 
tor, Edwards Congregational Church, Da- 
venport, Iowa. 


ANNUAL MEETING FEDERATION 
WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
THE WORLD 
Penn Athletic Club 
Luncheon 12:30 o’clock. 
Tuesday, June 22 


PRESIDING OFFICER: Bernice Blackwood, 
President. 

Procram: “What the Woman Con- 
sumer Wants to Know”—Miss Edith M. 
Burtis, Secretary, the Silent Partner, and 
special syndicate writer for the Philadel- 


phia Ledger. 
Address—Lt. Col. Edward Frederick 
Lawson, Ass’t Mer. and Proprietor, Lon- 


don Daily Telegraph. 


Dp, 


Casting Mould 


“It is essential to Success to be 
the first out with the news—and 
Minutes count.” 


This Hoe Curved Casting Mould 
is a time-saver, designed especially 
for Speed and Efficiency. Cold 
Water circulating through the sta- 
tionary Lid and the concave Side, 
gives quick cooling for rapid Cast- 
ing. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


Ee EY EE 
904-520 Grand St., New York City 


Iso at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc 


7 South Dearborn Street, A 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Patented Duo-Cooled Equipoise Curved 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


® 


“The Value of Membership to Adver- 
tising Women in Women’s Clubs.” 
Miss Hazel Ludwig, Account Executive, 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., Past President, 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis. 

Business Session: 

Report—Executive 

Report of Officers. 

Awarding Toledo Trophy. 

Three Minute Reports by Club Pres- 
idents. 

Election of Officers. 


The Federation Exhibit, comprising 67 
panels representing eleven Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs is on display in Houston 
Hall at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women are hostesses for the luncheon 
preceding the Federation annual meeting, 
and all Advertising women are invited to 
be present. 


Committee Member 


GRAPHIC ARTS DEPARTMENT 


Engineers Building, Room 323, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 
Opening at 10 o’clock 
PRESIDING: J. Linton Engle, President, 
The Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
10:00—Advertising Ahead of Salesmen 
and Getting the Salesmen behind the Ad- 
vertising — Jack W. Speare, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Counsel, Rochester, 
New York. 
10 :30—Discussion. 
10:35—How the Printer Can Best Help 
the Advertiser—Bernard Lichtenberg, As- 
sistant Director of Advertising, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York. 
11:05—Discussion. 
11:10—Getting the Advertiser's Point of 
View into Typography—W. Arthur Cole, 
Vice-President, The Corman Company, 
New York, N. Y.; President, American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 
11:40—Discussion. 
11:45—Helping to Solve the Merchan- 
dising Problem—Daniel B. Hassinger, Art 
Director, Robert Gair Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
12:15—Discussion. 
12:20—A Message from Overseas—Wil- 
liam Connor, Artist, Belfast, Ulster. 
12:45—Adjournment. ; 


Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 10 o’clock. 
PRESIDING: J. Linton Engle. 


10:00—What We Expect in the Way of 
Help from Printers—Verne Burnett, Sec- 
retary, Institutional Advertising Commit- 
tee, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

10:30—Discussion. 

10:35—Copy and  IIlustration—James 
Wallen, Advertising Counsellor, ~ New 
Works) Ni oY. 

11:05—Discussion. 

11:10—Shall Printers Become Adver- 
tising Men?—Charles Austin Bates, Adver- 
tising Counsellor, New York, ¥A 

11:40—Discussion. 

11:45—Why Quality Adds to the Effect- 
wveness of Printed Matter—David Silve, 
Consulting Typographer, New York, N. Y. 

12:15—Discussion. 

12:20—Departmental Business. 

12:45—Adjournment. 


Journalism Teacher Dies 


Miller Moore Fogg, director of 
the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism, and for 
twenty-five years professor of 


English, died suddenly Tuesday, 
May 18, from heart disease. He 
was in the hospital recovering 
from an operation performed 
four weeks before and was soon 
to be discharged. 


Funeral services were held in 
Lincoln at the family home, Fri- 
day, May 21. The body was 
taken to Rosemont, New Jersey, 
for burial in the family lot. 


Professor Fogg was graduated 
from Peddie Institute, attended 
Colgate University for two years, 
and received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees at Brown University. He 
also received an M.A. degree 
from Harvard University. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 


most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Foz Results 
Try a Little 


Classified 
cAdv. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 
the line double column. 

Send all Classified A 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ee 


Owner of a thoroughly recognized 
and estalished agency within twa 
hundred miles of here at a grow- 
ing oil and grain center of over 
110,000. Many accounts and 
many prospective accounts. Must 
leave the business because of ill 
health. Will sacrifice at a low 
figure and remain a short while 
with the new concern to establish 
acquaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. E. Fenton, 739 Railway 
Exchange, Kansas City, Missouri. 


a 
ADVERTISING 
—— 
General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


a 


Daughter of J. M. Patterson 
Marries 

Miss Elinor M. _ Patterson, 
daughter of Joseph Medill] Pat- 
terson, the publisher, and Mrs. 
Patterson, was married to Russell 
S. Codman, Jr., of Boston at Put- 
nam, Vt., on May 25. Miss Pat- 
terson made her debut as an 
actress a year ago and last win- 
ter appeared as the Nun in une 
Miracle.” 

The bride’s father is editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News and Liberty Magazine and 
is co-editor of the Chicago Tribune. 


Plainfield Courier-News Publisher 
Passes Away 


Charles Hamilton Frost, pub- 
lisher of the Plainfield, N. J., 
Courier-News, died Wednesday 
afternoon at his home in Plain- 


field. He was stricken with heart 
disease the week before, follow- 
ing a business trip, and had been 
in the care of physicians since 
then. He was in his 67th year. 


Mr. Frost was born in Chicago, 
a son of the late George H. Frost. 
For a time after his graduation 
from Yale Mr. Frost was asso- 
ciated with an engineering firm 
and later became connected with 
the Engineering News, a publica- 
tion founded by his father. Sub- 
sequently he became associated 
with his father in the publication 
of the Courier-News and upon 
the latter’s death he became pub- 
lisher of the newspaper. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee LEED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experienced. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 
references. Address Box 7770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


ET 


NEED A GOOD WRITER? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one-boss 
writer's job, salary to match, on 
daily or trade paper, with publish- 
ing house or advertising organi- 
zation. Young, aggressive, capable, 
used to responsibility. Box 7769. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opp 
etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line sin 


dvertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


CIRCULATION 


eS 


Promotion 


ED 


Circulation — When quick, additional 
circulation coverage becomes necessary, 
remember that our twenty years in 
this one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Rock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ED 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 


Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation. 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily newspaper 
published in city of one hundred thousand, or more, popula- 
tion located somewhere in the United States, in need of the 
services of a man who, by experience, is competent to revitalize 


his advertising staff, to increase volume of advertising published 
and most likely to revise advertising rates. The man behind 
this advertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper in need 
of an advertising manager of his capabilities. For further par- 
ticulars, Address, Room 219, Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mackey’s Birthday 


Joseph T. Mackey, secretary 
and treasurer of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, observed his 
A7th birthday anniversary last 
week. He received the felicita- 
tions of his many friends at the 
executive offices and factory of 
the corporation in Ryerson street, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Mackey is per- 
haps one of the most picturesque 
figures in a trade intimately allied 
to the production of the news- 
paper. For more than 30 years 
he has been connected with Mer- 
genthaler, and has risen from the 
ranks, starting as a boy at 16. 
“Toe” Mackey is not only a keen 
and brilliant financial figure, 
handling, as he does, the intricate 
financial operations of a $60,000,- 
000 corporation, but he is far 
from obscure in other lines, such 
as insurance. 


Read THE FOURTH ESTATE — A 
Newspaper for the Makers of News- 
papers. 


New England Newspaper Men 


to Meet 
Members of the New England 
Newspaper Alliance will “play 
golf, eat, and discuss newspaper 
problems” at the Tedesco Country 
Club, at Swampscott, Mass., on 
June 15. 


The members of the Alliance will 
be the guests of the Lynn, Mass. 
Item, and Charles H. Hastings, pub- 
lisher of the Item, and president of 
the Alliance has general charge of 
the event. 


Edgecombe’s Father Passes 


Humphrey Edgecombe, father 
of Frank O. Edgecombe, presi- 
dent of the National Editorial 
Association and editor of the 
Geneva, Neb., Signal, died at the 
home of his son at Geneva. 


Havana Daily to Two Cents 


El Sol, Cuban Spanish daily of 
Havana, has lowered its price 
from five to two cents. 


ortunities—Press Clipping 
gle column, 11 words to 
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Foc Quick 
Results Use 
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SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
IN FLORIDA 
showing 15% to 25% net on in- 
vestment, ranging in price from 
$25,000 to $250,000. These prop- 
erties are increasing in value 
rapidly. Shall have personal rep- 


resentation in Florida in June 
and July to meet prospective 
buyers. The H. F._ Henrichs 


Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 
us 


FOR SALE—Cox Duplex Eight 
page perfecting press, with motor 
and 16 chases, type-setting ma- 
chines and complete equipment for 
small daily. Also some job print- 
ing equipment. For sale in whole 
or in part. This plant was lately 
in operation. Can be seen by ap- 
pointment. Low price for quick 
sale. P. O. Box 1005, Fall River, 
Mass. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEWS- 
PAPERS, located respectively in 
Illinois and Texas, are available for 
purchase in a private way on a 
basis of capitalizing profits at 15 
per cent, involving from $300,000 
to $500,000 on each _ property. 


Please give financial references. 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 
field, Ill. 


Defunct Paper’s Plant Sold 


Announcement has been made 
of the purchase of the plant of 
the Danville, Va., News, an after- 
noon paper operated in opposi- 
tion to the Evening Bee, an As- 
sociated Press paper, from June 
11, 1923,. to October 28, 1925) 
Rorer A. James, Jr., concluded 
negotiations with Albert Patton, 
trustee for bondholders of the 
Danville News Publishing Com- 
pany. The consideration was not 
made public. The purpose of the 
purchase was to acquire certain 
of the mechanical equipment for 
the Danville Register, a morning 
paper, and Bee, both served by 
the Associated Press. The Dan- 
ville News, during the twenty- 
eight months of its operation lost 
$300,000, according to reliable es- 
timates. Such material as is not 
taken over by the Register and 
Bee will be sold. 


Special Number 


The Auburn, Wash., Globe- 
Republican will publish a special 
ae number Friday, June 

th. 


. fractured 
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FOR SALE 


Florida bi-weekly newspaper 


with job plant. City has 
12,000 population, county 
seat. Circulation 3,000; ad- 
vertising rate 50 cents an 
inch. Weekly revenue $500 


for newspaper. Job plant 
does $15,000 annually. 
Price for both $25,000. 


Terms to suit. ' 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Florida Tab Advertising Man 
Dies in Collision 


Joseph A. West, 32 years old, 
formerly of Richmond, Va., as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Miami, Fla, Daily Tab, was 
killed in an automobile accident 
in the Florida city Sunday after- 
noon, May 30. West, up until a 
few months ago, was advertising 
manager for the Phillip Levy 
Company furniture store, of Rich- 
mond. He had also held several 
other important advertising posts. 
West, who was driving the auto- 
mobile in which he met his death, 
turned a sharp corner and ran 
into a street car. He received a 
skull and_ several 
broken ribs. He died while en 
route to a hospital. 

West, who was the son of Jo- 
seph C. West, passenger agent 
of the Chespeake and Ohio Rail- 
way at Richmond, attended the 
University of Richmond and 
Benedictine Military Academy, 
playing on both the baseball and 
football teams at the latter in- 
stitution. He was also a lieuten- 
ant in the cadet corps at Benedic- 
tine. He is survived by his wife 
and a small son, who were in 
Minneapolis at the time of his 
death. The body was brought 
to Richmond, where it was buried. 


Journalism Scholarship 


The Stillwell scholarship in 
journalism for University of Min- 
nesota students has been awarded 
to Alan Kennedy of St. Paul. 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 
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PUBLISHERS FIGHT 
RATE BATTLE 


(Continued from page 5) 


the expenditures for the same by 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 per year, it 
is not fair that that deficit should 
be charged as an operating expense 
to the Post Office Department to be 
made up by other users of the mail. 
It is a governmental policy problem. 


RuraL Route SERVICE 


Included in the $738,805,303 ap- 
propriation for 1927 is one item 
which affects our rural route service. 
There are few, if any, who would 
criticise the service, or further ex- 
tension of this wonderful service to 
our rural communities. It has been 
built up and extended by the will 
of Congress for the express purpose 
of serving our rural communities in 
somewhat the same manner as our 
city population is served, and it is 
done from an economic necessity, or 
you might say a governmental poli- 
cy of keeping the farmer satisfied to 
remain in the rural community and 
produce food for the urban popula- 
tion. But it is necessary to under- 
stand how much of this service is 
based on a commercial proposition. 


The survey made in 1920 by the 
Post Office Department showed that 
the total postal revenue received by 
the Department on all traffic orig- 
inating and delivered on rural routes 
was approximately $12,000,000. Ap- 
plying the usual percentage of 
growth, this figure for 1927 would 
be in the neighborhood of $15,000,- 
000. It must be borne in mind that 
this postage is all that the Govern- 
ment receives, not only for the serv- 
ice of actually picking up or deliver- 
ing on the rural routes themselves, 
but for the handling and transpor- 
tation of all of that mail matter to 
and from all of the other offices in 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. It is self-evident, therefore, 
that this service in itself is operated 
at a deficit of approximately $90,- 
000,000. 


It would be absolutely impossible 
and ridiculous to expect the patrons 
of these rural routes to pay that 
additional amount for this service. 


press clipping bureau. 


of all 


magazines 


Be Sure It’s ellenry | 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


and 


It was never intended that they 
should. Therefore, we can arrive at 
the conclusion that this $90,000,000 
is purely an appropriation made by 
Congress for the general good of 
the people of the country and, as 
such, should never be charged as an 
operating expense to the Post Office 
Department nor considered in the 
net results of any “self-sustaining” 
program. 


Similar analysis could be made of 
the operation of our “star routes” 
which in 1927 will cost over $13,- 
000,000. 

In addition to these there are still 
other services performed by the Post 
Office Department for the general 
welfare. These include the handling 
and d:ssemination of information of 
the War, Navy and Interior Depart- 
ments and the work of handling 
War Saving Stamps, Income Tax 
Bureau and Liberty Bonds and items 
of that nature for the Treasury De- 
partment. 


With a knowlege of the above 
facts one cannot help but come to 
the conclusion that the postal serv- 
ice, as a whole, should not be con- 
sidered in the light of a self-sup- 
porting institution unless proper ac- 
counting is made of these various 
services that are performed by the 
will of Congress entirely independent 
of commercial considerations. 


It has always been considered 
that second class mail matter was 
carried at a tremendous loss, and 
when the Post Office Department 
submitted its Cost Ascertainment 
Report in December, 1924, it showed 
the startling result that second-class 
mail created a deficit of over $74,- 
000.000. It has also been the gen- 
eral impression that the larger part 
of any deficit on second-class mat- 
ter was caused by the heavy peri- 
odicals that were handled in such 
large volumes. 


A CHANCE TO DiGEsST 


But this same cost ascertainment 
report so separated the various kinds 
of publications included in second- 
class as to enable the representative 
of these publications to prove and to 
secure admission from the Post Of- 


’ fice Department that this assumption 


was entirely erroneous, and that the 


in a manner not 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts _ 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


larger publications did not con- 
tribute anything to the deficit. This 
distinction has only been brought 
out by these publishers for the pur- 
pose of correcting this erroneous 
conclusion that had been held by so 
many people. 


This Cost Ascertainment Report 
that was submitted to Congress con- 
tains a lot of valuable information, 
but a complete analysis of it shows 
that it is misnamed and cannot be 
truthfully considered as reflecting the 
actual profits or losses on the va- 
rious classes of mail. This is due 
to the fact that all expenses for in- 
dividual kinds of services were di- 
vided on a pro rata use of those 
services by the different classes. It 
overlooks the nature of the mail 
matter itself, giving equal impor- 
tance to second and third-class as is 
given to first class; overlooks the 
fact that many deliveries a day are 
made in the large cities for business 
reasons in connection with first class, 
but still allocates to second class a 
portion of this special service; it 
divides the cost of carrier service on 
a per stop basis, charging it equally 
to first and second class, regardless 
of whether the stop was for equal 
portions of first or second class or 
whether ten letters and one piece 
of second class constituted the deli- 
very. 

It is possibly a fair representation 
of the division of these various ex- 
pense items if no weight is given 
to the value of the service and the 
nature of the mail delivered. While 
it is true that all class of mail col- 
lectively make up the total service, 
it must be remembered that second 
Class is in reality a by-product and 
cannot be justly charged with first 
class a pro rata share of the ex- 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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The 
Indianapolis 


For months The Indianapolis 
News has been breaking all its 
own national advertising line- 
age records. This, of course, 
means ALL Indianapolis na- 
Further 


tional lineage records. 


proof of RESULTS! 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 


the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
MOUPD LIKE COsrivV EVINeY ORKé 


fue Dispatch 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


penses necessary for the 
handling of first class mail. 

It was found that of this $74,000,- 
000 practically $35,000,000 was due 
to the rural route service. If the in- 
terpretation given above, as to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
rural routes is proper, there certain- 
ly can be no just reason for any 
such charge as $35,000,000 or any ap- 
preciable portion of it, to second 
class. 


proper 


A Marrer or EpucaATIoNn 


It has always been a governmental 
policy to encourage the distribution 
of literature and educational material 
to the people of the country. On 
this basis was the privilege of free- 
in-county distribution of newspapers 
inaugurated. This Cost Ascertain- 
ment Report shows that in 1923 it 
cost the Government approximately 
$7,000,000 to perform this service. 
The same report also shows that by 
a provision in the postal law that 
Congress intended to aid religious, 
fraternal and scientific publications, 
that are not conducted for profit, by 
a special flat rate of 1 1-2c. per 
pound regardless of distance or ad- 
vertising contents. The report shows 
that in 1923 the Government’s loss 
on this traffic was $10,400,000. 

No one desires to question the 
right of Congress to aid such pub- 
lications, but others users of the 
mail certainly should have the right 
to insist that any deficit caused by 
such governmental policies should 
not be charged to the other classes 
of mail or to the other users of sec- 
ond class. 


Tue GoveRNMENT’S MeEpIuM 


In addition to all of these ex- 
penses, there is the remaining fact 
that publications, both newspapers 
and periodicals, are the greatest 
medium that has ever existed for 
the dissemination of information and 
literature, that they constitute the 
only medium that the Government 
itself has for dissemination of its 
important information to the people 
of the country, not only as to the 
activities of Congress in the making 
of laws, but the decisions of the 
courts, the opinions and suggestions 
of the various departments due to 
extensive governmental investiga- 
tions, and for these reasons news- 
papers and periodicals, although con- 
ducted for profit by the publishers, 
are entitled to favorable considera- 
tion from Congress in the making 
of postal rates. 

The advocates of a reduction in 
the present basis of second class 
rates have been endeavoring to get 
Congress to partially remove the 
war meastire advances that were 
contained in the War Revenue Act 
of 1917. They feel that it is only 
fair that they should be granted a 
reduction of at least fifty per cent 
of these specific advances, and this 
could be accomplished by return to 
the rates that became effective on 
July 1. 1919, commonly known as 
the 1920 rates, as they are the rates 
that were in effect during the 1920 
fiscal year. 

The report of the Postmaster 
General for the year ending June 
30, 1925, indicates a deficiency in 
postal revenues of $39,745,027.29, the 
major portion of which is due to 


in effect 


the salary increases that went into 
effect on January Ist, 1925. In this 
same report the Postmaster General 
indicates that he estimates the deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 to be $32,200,000. The figures 
submitted since that date will ma- 
terially reduce this estimate. 

In view of the analysis of opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department 
which cost considerable in excess of 
$100,000,000 that cannot legitimately 
be considered as operating expenses, 
being performed purely for policy 
reasons, it is plain that the Post Of- 
fice Department is now more than 
on a self-sustaining basis. In fact, 
it is collecting from fifty to one 
hundred million dollars per year on 
commercial traffic in excess of the 
actual cost of handling the same. 


Woutp Curtain REVENUE 


The Post Office Department has 
estimated that to return to the 1920 
rates on second class mail would re- 
duce the revenues of the Department 
by approximately $6,000,000. but 
with a full appreciation of the facts 
outlined above, Congress certainly 
would be justified in removing this 
burden that the publishers have been 
carrying as a war tax. 

The report of the Joint Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Rates does not con- 
tain this adjustment, but merely em- 
braces the uncontroverted items. 
The report indicates that the major 
adjustments in postal rates em- 
bracing second, third and fourth 
classes should be left for further 
analysis of additional figures to be 
secured by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from a full year’s operation of 
the present rates. This position is 
probably justified in connection with 
the present rates on third and fourth 
classes, because those have only been 
since April 15th, 1925, 
but it cannot justly apply to sec- 
ond class mail as the changes 
made on April 15th, 1925, were 
inconsequential, and second class is 
the one class of mail on which the 
Post Office Department has com- 
plete information as to volume, reve- 
nue and extent of distribution. This 
information is available every month 
from actual figures and no further 
tests are necessary. 

It is hoped that the majority 
report will be considered by Con- 
gress, and if so it is also hoped that 
the 1920 rates will be added as an 
amendment and included in legisla- 
tion at this session. 


Wanted: A Newspaper 


In view of the fact that the 
Garden City, S. D., Tribune, sus- 
pended publication some weeks 
ago, leaving the town without a 
newspaper, Garden City business 
men are seeking to interest some 


newspaper man in _ starting a 
newspaper and promise strong 
support. 


New Fraternity Chapter 


Huron College, Huron, 5. D, 
is rejoicing in the establishment 
of a chapter of Beta Chi Alpha, 
national journalistic fraternity, in 
which editors, business managers 
and department heads of college 
annuals are given membership. 


June 5, 1926 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. _ Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 


New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentration 


covering one profitable 
thoroughly in the one 
medium. 


market 
dominant 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 


STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


Marden on Job Again 


Philip S. Marden, editor of the 
Lowell, Mass. Courier-Citizen, and 
Mrs. Marden, have returned from 
a two month’s trip to Portugal. 


JUS 


Publisher’s 


sworn 


Lead Ing 
Circulation 


Government 


riod 
30th shows The Miami 


Herald leading the second — 


paper by 90%. ' 


teMiami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher. 


ad 


Ez 


circulation state- _ 
ments for six months pe- — 
ending September — 


June 5, 1926 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The 


BUFFALO 


TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 


New York. 
Norman E. Mack 
Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 
TOPEKA The only morning 
newspaper pub - 
DAILY lished in Topeka. 
CAPITAL It covers the en- 


f tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka’ and 
10-mile trade radius. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
, Member A. B. C. 
OO  — 


French Delegation to A. A. C. W. 
Meet 


Word has been received in this 
city that an official delegation from 
the French newspapers to the A. 
A. C. W. Philadelphia convention 
sailed for New York from Paris 
last Tuesday on the Paris. 

Dr. Marcel Knecht, of the Paris 
Le Matin, and Leon Renier, a di- 
rector of the Havas Agency, head 
the delegation, which represents the 
Association of Paris and Provinci- 
al Newspapers and Agencies. Sen- 
ator Dupuy, proprietor of Le Petit 
Parisien is expected to sail next 
week to join the delegation. 


Bryan to Go to Europe 


John Stewart Bryan, president of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 


’ . . . 
ers Association, and publisher of 


the Richmond, Va., News-Leader 
is leaving in late June for Europe, 
accompanied by his three children. 
He expects to be gone for several 
months and may go as far as Rus- 
Sia. 


Paul Block Organization In- 
creases Its Personnel 


Several members have been 
added to the staff of Paul Block 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit and Philadelphia. They 
are: 

New York office: Verne Piddy, 
formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son 
and the Butterick Publishing 
Company, and Stephen. Bourne, 
formerly of the Brandes Products 
Company and Thomas F. Logan, 
boxe. 

Boston office: H. Winthrop 
Taylor, formerly with the Condé 
Nast Publications and the New York 
American, 

Chicago office: Fred H. Sals- 
man, formerly of the national ad- 
vertising department of the 
Hearst publications, and John H. 
Pougher, formerly of Robert E. 
Ward, publishers’ representatives. 

Paul V. Hanson, formerly as- 
sociate manager of the Boston 
office of Paul Block, has become 
associated with the staff of the 
New York office. 


IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING 
BEING 
THE 


ACCOUNTS 
PVACHD I) BY 
AGENCIES 


NOW 


BROTHERTON CO., Cass at Grand 
LBlvd., Detroit—Account of the Golfer’s 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of Pro 


Made Golf Clubs and Peacock Brand 
Golf Bags. Trade papers, class maga- 
zines 2nd newspapers will be used ex- 


tensively. a0 


BROTHERTON CO., Cass Avenue at 
Willis, _Detroit—Account of Hercules 
Motor Corporation of Canton, Ohio. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO., 1709 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis—Extensive news:: 
paper campaign in the St. Louis territory 
for the Pierce Petroleum Cororation, St. 
Louis, the oldest petroleum refiner in 
the United: States. : 


H. E. LESAN ADV. AGENCY, 440 
4th Ave., N. Y.—Account of Prince & 
Ripley, prominent dealers in Westchester 
County real estate. 


H. E. LESAN ADV. AGENCY, 37 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago—Accounts of 
Own-Your-Own-Home Exposition, Martin 
& Martin, manufacturers of household 
specialties, Cornell Wood Products Co., 
all of Chicago, and Ustikon Rubber Soles, 
manufactured by the Auburn Rubber 
Company of Auburn, Ind. 


Made Field Circulation Man of 
United States Daily 


Announcement was made that 
E. A. Scholz, of New York, has been 
appointed Field Circulation Director 
of the United States Daily. Mr. 
Scholz has established headquarters 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, in New 
York, and open a number of addi- 
tional offices in other parts of the 
country. 

Years ago he was circulation 
manager of the Chicago Record- 
Herald and later its business man- 
ager. He came to New York to 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
and for the past seven years he has 
been Director of Circulation of the 
Butterick publications. 


Heads Washington Ad Club 


Norman Kal, of the Kal-Wil- 
liams advertising agency of Bal- 
timore, is the new president of 
the Washington Advertising Club. 


Lbye* the 


Tae My A. SMEE TS LO 
PROBE PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 4) 


tesy of Mayor Kendrick of Phila- 
delphia. Tuesday afternoon mem- 
bers and their wives will visit the 
Sesquicentennial exposition. 

Wednesday morning the ladies 
will be taken on a motor trip in 
which they will view interesting 
and historical sites in and around 
Philadelphia. They will have 
lunch and hold a bridge session 
at: the Manufacturer’s Country 
Club. The annual banquet in the 
ballroom of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel will take place Wednes- 
day evening, at which dancing 
and entertainment, and a list of 
“surprises” is guaranteed to keep 
the members and their better 
halves interested. 

Thursday, the closing day of 
the convention, will afford mem- 
bers a chance of seeing Philadel- 
Dila Ome come tOnn Newaotie 
Washington, or Atlantic City for 
the week-end. 

All in all, this program of the 
International Circulation Man- 
agers Association is one rich in 
interest, both from a business and 
pleasure standpoint, and _ the 
members are sure to return home 
from it refreshed in body and 
mind, and ready to take up their 
tasks with new vigor and a keen- 
er vision. 


Japanese Newspapers Join Fight 
For Cheap Press Telegrams 


The Osaka Mainichi, one of the 
most influential papers in the Far 
East, has attacked the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for its failure to accept the 
proposal of the American Radio Cor- 
poration whereby it would have 
been possible to reduce cable charges 
for press messages to and from 
Japan from 27 cents to 10 cents a 
word. 

The present rates to China are 
even higher. A cable from Peking 
costs about 39 cents a word, and 
one from Shanghai about 42 cents. 

It is obvious, says the New York 
Times, that when such tolls have to 
be paid it is difficult to furnish as 
complete a news service as can be 
had from Europe. 


Maine Believes in Advertising 


According to figures reaching 
the State of Maine Publicity Bu- 
reau at Portland -results from 
newspaper advertising carried on 
state publicity bureau 
have more than justified the ex- 
pense incurred. ; 

Figures show that inquiries 
about tourist facilities in Maine 
have just about doubled since the 
advertising campaign started, and 
many more visitors are expected 
this year than last year because 
of the advertising. 

Eloping Reporter’s Paper 
Scooped 


When James Lee, reporter on: 
the Washington Star, eloped 
with a capital society belle last 
week, he called up his newspaper 
to apologize for having allowed 
them to be scooped on the story 
of his wedding. 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than the 
next two papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the | 
United States published in the in: | 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 PagesWeeh/; 


Newspaper 
W orld 


(Established 1898) 


Annual U. §. Postal Subscription 
$4 | 
Copy Sent Free 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


THE An 
JEWISH Ph toake ten 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


American 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing power 


of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY  vecis Sain 


Member A. B. C. 
NEW YORK 


183 East Broadway 


Omaha to be Playground 


The directors of the Nebraska 
Press Association have selected 
Omaha as the site for the annual 
stummer-outing to take place July 
29-30-31. The editors will take 
their families to the Nebraska 
hub with them. 
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211,654 


people are buying 
The New York Telegram 
every evening 
homeward bound— 

. and these people 

| are of New York’s 
younger element, | 


whose preferences 
are not founded 

on the habits of 

the early nineties 
but upon the vogues 
of the moment— 

If you would tell 


pe A os ef ee ee ee poet 
biieecliiieeedeetans ie icon. po be bids 


your story to - 

these happy, active 
home-loving people 
use the columns of 


The New York Telegram 


*Average net paid circulation 
for week ending May 1, 1926 


“EDMUND BURKE Sain 
that there were three Estates 
in Parliament, but in the 


Reporters’ Gallery yonder 
there sat a ‘Fourth Estate’ 
more important far than 
them all.” 


—Carlyle’s “Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


The 
FOURTH 
ESTATE 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS OF NEWSPAPERS 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Oregon 1S 


Copyright 1926 


Published 
EVERY SATURDAY at 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Crea 


Telephones: 
Murray Hill 10368-69-70 


June 12, 1926 


33rd Year No. 1686 


PAE Vian 
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a Rich. Ma rket 


(B)- Lumber 


Oregon is endowed with a wealth of natural resources. Her stand- 
ing timber is one-fifth of all in the United States, and this wealth 
is being cut at the average rate of three and a half billion feet 
every year. 


Think of the volume production this means in the lumber and 
allied trades. 


Think of the immense payrolls—the money that is being earned 
and spent in Oregon in lumber alone. 


The Oregon Journal commands the position of importance in 
Portland, the center of this prosperous community. 


Use the circulation of the Oregon Journal 
to cover the huge Oregon market. 


Oregon Journal 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 


900 MALLERS BLDG. 


2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
401 Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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METROPOLITAN AREA 


The metropolitan district of New York—the country’s greatest and richest buying mar- 
ket—concentrates within its boundaries a population of 9,500,000 people, representing over 
2,000,000 families. In this metropolitan area The New York Times holds a commanding position. 


This territory offers to all manufacturers of products consumed or used in the home, 
clothing or other articles for personal wear, automobiles and accessories, sports goods, 
building material, real estate and investment, their best field for expansion. 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION OF NEW YORK MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1926 


City & Suburban City & Suburban 
Week-day Daily & Sunday 


296,605 
295,020 
234,524 
281,866 


Total 
Daily & Sunday 
392,695 
329,860 
294,327 
347,771 


Total 
Week-day 


356,471 
287,694 
285,800 
225,081 


The New York Times 
The World 

New York Herald-Tribune 
New York American 


With a net paid circulation larger than that of 
any other New York morning newspaper of 
standard size, The New York Times is the 
leader among all New York newspapers in 
volume of advertising. In five months of this 
year The Times published 12,845,318 agate lines 
of advertising, an excess of 4,767,434 lines over 
the second New York newspaper and a gain of 
1,323,984 lines over The Times record for the 


corresponding period of last year. This volume 


was attained despite The Times censorship 
which excludes thousands of lines weekly. | 


The New York Times exerts a constructive 
influence in the homes of its readers—intelli- 
gent, discriminating and progressive. In quality 
of circulation, in the confidence and purchasing 
power of its readers, in production of satisfactory 
results, The Times is not excelled by any other 
newspaper in the world. 


The average net paid daily and Sunday circulation of The New York Times for thé 
month of May exceeded 400,000 copies. 


| 


| 
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Circulation Men Pick Officers 
and Discuss Problems at Convention 


oO 


MIAMI TAB HOME 
IS ORDERED 
VACATED 


Los Angeles Stockholders 
Vote for a 5 Per Cent 


Assessment 
The Miami, Fla., Tab, owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., whose 


publications have been in financial 
difficulties recently, has been ordered 
to vacate its headquarters in Miami 
for failure to pay rent on application 
of the James M. Cox organization, 
owners of the building, according to 
a telegram from Miami to THE 
FourtH Estate. 

. According to Associated Press re- 
ports carried in the New York eve- 
ning newspapers Friday, and coming 
from Los Angeles stockholders of 
the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News another Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., publication, which recently was 
placed in the hands of the receiver, 
votes a 5% assessment on all out- 
standing stock, at a meeting attended 
by about 1,000 stockholders and held 


_in Los Angeles, Thursday night. 


} 
} 


It was said from the platform 
that about $225,000 would be real- 


_ ized from this assessment, and the 


| 
| 


money would be used by the news- 
paper plant, valued at about $175,- 
(Continued on page 21) 


CHARLES PAYNE 
New I. C. M. A President 


PAYNE NEW CHIEF OF 
lee MI. A. 


Mémbers Gratified at Request for Co-operation from 
Lincoln B. Palmer, A. N. P. A. Executive— 
Tabloids, Premiums, Magazines Probed 


The 28th Annual Convention of the International Circulation Managers 
Association which ended with the election of officers last Thursday after- 
noon was characterized by a spirit of cooperation and frankness. 

The circulators of the nation, gathered at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, have realized that they are members of a profession, and 
a profession that is as important and strenuous as any other. 

Charles Payne, of the Indianapolis Star, first vice-president, moved up 


one notch and was unanimously 
elected president, succeeding E. R. 


Hatton, of the Detroit Free Press,. 


who retires from official activity. 
Harold Hough, of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram, second vice- 
president, was elected first vice- 
president, filling Payne’s place. J. 
M. Annenberg, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was elected second 
vice-president. Clarence Eyster, of 
the Peoria, Ill., Evening Star, sec- 
retary treasurer, was re-elected by 
acclamation. Thomas J. Dowling, 
of the Cleveland Press; J. N. Eisen- 
lord, of the Chicago News; and 
Royal Weiler, of the Allentown, Pa., 
Call, were the three new directors 
chosen to fill the places of the re- 
tiring three, Ted Booth, Grand Ra- 
pids Press; H. H. Fries, Phoenix 
Gazette; George McTaggart, To- 
ronto Mail and Empire. 

Atlanta, Georgia, was selected as 
next year’s convention city, with 
ee competition from Asheville, 

About 500 persons attended the 
banquet. The attendance made a 


record for the organization, and of- 
ficials and members were loud in 
their praises of the local commit- 
tee in charge of the affairs. 

Mayor Kendrick, in greeting the 
delegates, said that the heart and 
homes of Philadelphia are always 
open to them, and invited the cir- 
culation men to return. 

Those at the speakers’ table in- 
cluded Stanley Clogue, W. L. Mc- 
Lean, Robert McLean, Chas. H. 
Huyler, the Rev. Doc. Thos. W. 
Davis, E. R. Hatton, and Sidney 
Long. Mr. Annenberg was Toast- 
master. 

On behalf of the local commit- 
tee, James McKernon of New York 
presented the retiring president 
with a large pen and ink portrait 
of himself. 


The highlight of the convention, 
in the minds of many of the mem- 
bers present, was the appearance 
of Lincoln B. Palmer, general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, before the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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ROTOGRAVURE A MARK OF PRESS PROGRESS 


L. B. Skerrrncton, Rochester Democrat-Chronicle 


POST OFFICE AIM LIBERALITY TO PUBLISHERS=\% 8 
Address of Robert S. Regar 


KETTEN PICTURES LIFE “SUCH AS or Diba Sy, Wei tetas: 9 


ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 


“BOBY RECALLS FOIBLES OF “CHARLIE”.::......... 10 


Rogert E. Liyincston 


FRENCH VISITORS 
HAVE A BUSY 
WEEK 


Advertising Club Dinner 
Held on Thursday 
Night 


The liner Paris, which steamed 
into harbor Wednesday noon, 
brought with it the French delega- 
tion to the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


A committee of six members of 
the Advertising Club of New York 
met them, accompanying the Paris 
in the city boat Macom. When the 
Paris was docked, the New York 
advertising men went abroad the 
liner and greeted the French del- 
egates. 

The delegates are: 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, general sec- 
retary of Le Matin, and_ general 
secretary of the French Paris Prov- 
incial Newspaper Publishers Asso- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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E. R. HATTON 
Retiring I. C. M. A. President 
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INSURANCE USED 
TO GAIN NEW 
READERS 


Advantages and Faults 
of Employing 
Method 


Brief extracts 
from the speech 
delivered by 
Aenea. 12) 
Welch, director 
of circulation of 


The  Philadel- 
phia Record, at 
dates 1h, (ELI Ne 


convention, 
W ednesday 
June 9, on “the 
advantages and 
disadvantages 
of insurance 
policies as cir- 


culating build- 
Thomas P. Welch Sap webne | aels 
follows: 


After many months of investi- 
’ gation and comparison of all acci- 
dent insurance companies in 1923 
The North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, was selected by the Phila- 
delphia Record, and contract for 
a five year period made. In 
eight months of 1923—42,353 poli- 
cies were sold to new and old 
readers, and our circulation 
showed an increase of 25,030 cop- 
ies; for twelve months in: 1924— 
96,042 policies were sold to new 
and old readers, including renew- 
als, and our circulation showed an 
increase of 33,201 copies; for 
twelve months in 1925—130,266 
accident policies were sold to 
new and old readers, including 
renewals, and our circulation 
showed an increase of 49,896 cop- 
ies. 


To show the extent of our pub- 
licity attention is called to the 
unfortunate railroad accident at 
Niagara Fall last Christmas, in 
which many Philadelphians were 
‘injured and killed. A day after 
the accident a ‘phone call was re- 
ceived to advise The Record that 
“five members of my family were 
killed, and had taken out insur- 
ance the day before,’ and were 
reporting the accident to The 
Record for indemnity. 


Since February, 1923, to the 
30th of May, 1926, The North 
American Accident Insurance 
Company has paid in claims to 
our readers a total of $102,036.60. 


This money has gone _ into 
homes, eighty per cent of. whom 
had no other insurance, and there 
can hardly be any question that 
this is not only a service to our 
readers, but also a very humane 
service. 

In competing with policies call- 
ing for larger indemnities we 
have not lost enough orders to 
be noticed, as you will observe 
from our bookings in April, 1926, 
where we are in competition with 
a $7,500 policy against our $1,000 
policy, we have gained over the 
previous three years where we 
had no competition. 
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In the city of Philadelphia, the 
Life Companies’ Records show 
that twenty-four companies, rep- 
resenting seventy per cent of the 
insurance sold in the Philadel- 
phia district, produced in 1923— 
$149,000,000; in 1924—$166,000,000; 
in 1925—$187,000,000, and while 
claim is not made that The Rec- 
ord publicity alone is respon- 
sible for this increase in Life 
business, claim is made that the 
publicity has opened the minds 
of many people to insurance, 
which is a further service to this 
community. 


EXCHANGE OF ADS 
A BOON TO 
NATIONS 


Advertising Men Agents 
of Friendship and 
Peace 


Remarks of Louis Wiley, Busi- 
ness Manager of The New York 
Times, as Toastmaster at the dinner 
of the New York Advertising Club, 
in honor of the French Delegates 
to the 1926 Convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, June 10, 1926. 

We are happy to welcome to 
our shores the delegates from the 
Republic of France to the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention. I suppose 
that you might be called the Ad- 
vertising Expeditionary Force. 
You are among friends. 

It is customary at meetings of 
representatives of two nations to 
speak of the need for greater in- 
terchange of information. This 
interchange is always taken to 
mean news and editorial discus- 
sion. The exchange of the news 
contained in advertising is almost 
as important, if not equally so. 
I do not mean to suggest that 
great good would be accomplish- 
ed merely by the exchange of so 
many French advertisements for 
so many American advertise- 
ments. International advertis- 
ing, if it is to fulfill its mission, 
must be as intelligently handled 
as news correspondence. 


You send your journalist over 
here to interpret American news 
to your readers, and we send an 
increasing number of our cor- 
respondents abroad to give us 
news of international affairs, told 
and interpreted in a way to in- 
terest our people. Advertising 
must be adapted in the same way. 
There are marvelous stories of 
French products which could be 
told in American advettising 
style so as to stimulate com- 
merce. Similarly we could find 
means of adapting our advertis- 
ing in France so as to have the 
greatest appeal to your people. 
I believe that advertising men 
have it in their power to be 
powerful agents of commerce, 
friendship and peace. 

The French language is admitted 
to be the most logically construct- 
ed, the most flexible and the most 
capable of expressing thoughts 
epigrammatically. It has been the 


medium for giving the world some 
of the greatest philosophies, the 
most eloquent philosophies, the 
thrilling romances, the most useful 
and ingenious scientific discoveries. 
I hope that the French delegates 
to the congress of advertising men 
will take with them back to their 
great country some impressions of 
the methods pursued in the United 
States for conveying to the intel- 
ligence of our citizens the merits 
of merchandise. 

Our language may not contain 
the lights and shadows so expres- 
sive in French, but in our own way 
we do contrive to tell what we 
have to say. 

It is a strong and important dele- 
gation which France sends to us. 
We are gratified that to many 
men high in your journalistic and 
advertising world have taken occa- 
sion to come to the United States. 
Our doors and our hearts are open 
to the representatives of that re- 
public across the seas which has 
been our friend for a century and 
a half, since that Declaration of 
Independence the sesqui-centennial 
of which we celebrate in Phila- 
delphia. 


HALF “AR MIEETON 
FOR ADVERTISING 
OF (TEXAS 


Support Pledged by Many 
Business Interests 
of State 


The Fourteenth District, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has perfected preliminary 
organization for a $500,000 adver- 
tising campaign to sell Texas to 
the remainder of the country. 

Support has been pledged to 
the scheme by representatives of 
utility companies and other busi- 
ness interests of the state. Head- 
quarters have been opened in 
Waco and a fund of $25,000 for 
preliminary work pledged. W. 
V. Crawford, is in charge. 

Plans call for a campaign run- 
ning over a period of five years, 
with an expenditure of $200,000 
the first year. The contracts will 
be placed in national magazines 


and newspapers through a large 


advertising agency. 

“The whole trend of business 
now is North and South,” said 
James P. Simpson, Dallas, presi- 
dent of the 10th District, A. A. 
C. W. “Not only is this true in 
this country, but in Europe as 
well. This has found expression 
in this country in Florida, Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Mississippi and 
Texas. We plan to capitalize on 
this movement by showing the 
advantages of Texas.” The com- 
mittee plans to use “department 
store advertising” because of the 
varied appeals to be made. 

Indicative of the support from 
varied industries are the men who 
form the committee in charge of 
the campaign. John: W. Car- 
penter, chairman, is  vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Texas Power and. Light Com- 
pany; J. C. Kennedy, president of 
the Texas Central Power and 
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Light Co.; J. A. Kemp, of Wichi- 
ta Falls; Ernest O. Thompson, 
of Amarillo; Ben E. Keith, Fort 
Worth; H. J. Lutcher. Starke 
Orange; H. B. Seay, Dallas and 
Mercedes, president of the South- 
land Life Insurance Company; 
Will. C. Hogg, Houston;” Jae 
Holtzclaw, Beaumont; Harry H. 
Rogers, San Antonio; and Ralph 
W. Morrison, San Antonio. 


Veteran Newspaper Woman Hon- 
ored by Associates 


Mrs. Oscar W. Noble, for 31 
years a member of the staff of © 
the Waterbury, Conn., American, 
was honored by her associates on 
June 3, and celebrated the day 
by working at the desk from 7.30 
in the morning on. 


: 
‘ 
Members of the American and . 
Republican staffs presented a 
purse to Mrs. Noble through — 
Charles F. Chapin, editor of the — 
American, 


During her years of work Mrs. 
Noble has been editorial writer, 
book reviewer, reporter and 
church news editor, finally tak- — 
ing over church news entirely. 
Her weekly column, “The World 
and the Other,” is well known in 
Connecticut journalism. s 


The only remaining member of 
the original American staff em-_ 
ployed when Mrs. Noble began 
work for the concern is Charles 
F. Chapin, editor. ; 


i 


To Avoid Traffic Congestion 


During A.A.C.W. Parade 


Director of Public Safety El- 
liott and members of the conven- 
tion committee of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club at Philadelphia last 
week discussed plans for obviat- 
ing traffic congestion on June 21, 
when the big advertising pageant 
is to be held as part of the twen- 
ty-second annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. ; 


The conference was the out- 
come of a letter sent to Mayor 
Kendrick by Rowe _ Stewart, 
chairman of the club’s conven- 
tion committee. i 


‘ 


Small Back to Payne 


William A. Small, Jr., Western 
manager of the New York World 
for the past ten years, who had 
been with the G. Logan Payne 
Company for ten years before go- 
ing to the World, has rejoined the 
Payne outfit. 


Hotchkiss with Newcomb 


George Burton Hotchkiss, | 
chairman of the marketing de-| 
partment of New York Univer-| 
sity, will have general direction of 
the plan and copy departments of. 
the James F. Newcomb & Co. ad- 
vertising organization of New| 
York City. 

| 


W. G. Bryan Moves 


The W. G. Bryan organization, 
a newspaper service agency, has 
moved its offices to 475 Fifth Ave-) 


nue, New York. 
i 
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Facts Important, Says 


H. K. Curtis 


In his talk before the I. C. M. 
A. members, Mr. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, speaking on newspaper 
problems of today, said that the 
public wants news and accuracy. 
“Have the facts in the case of 
every story you publish.” 

Mr. Curtis told of the growth 


Cyrus 


of the Saturday Evening Post 


which he purchased in June, 1897, 
when the circulation was about 
2,000 copies weekly. These cop- 
ies were rarely seen in Phila- 
delphia. Now the circulation of 
The Post is approximately 3,000,- 
000, weekly. 

“In 1821,” said Mr. Curtis, “the 
publication started by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1728, as the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette assumed the name 
it bears today, The Saturday 
Evening Post. It will be 200 
years old in two years and now 
under its present name is more 
than 100 years old.” 


Flames Powerless To Stop Spe- 


cial Number 


With a fire that did damage 
amounting to over a million dol- 
lars raging two blocks away, and 
with all electric power cut off, 
employees of the Lowell, Mass., 
Courier-Citizen and Evening 
Leader worked at top speed to 
put out an extra edition on Thurs- 
day, June 3. Ludlow type cast- 
ers were operated by hand, other 
work was done by hand, and by 


the time the re-plate of page one 


was ready for the press a reserve 

electrical circuit had been cut in. 
The Leader was on the street 

while the fire was still raging. 


Dewart Made Honorary Life 
Member of Sun Club 


In ceremonies in the room of 
the Sun Club recently, William 
T. Dewart, president of the Sun 
Printing and Publishing Associa- 
tion, publisher of the New York 
Sun, was made an honorary life 
member of the organization. 

In the ceremonies E. O. Peter- 
sen, president of the Sun Club. 
presented to Mr. Dewart framed 
resolutions adopted by the club 
and a gold replica of the mem- 
bership card. 

The double quartet of the 
“Vagabond King” company, now 
at the Casino Theatre, entertained 
the Sun Club members. 


Associated Press Presents Urn 
F to Plain Dealer Chief 


Mr. and Mrs. Elbert H. Baker of 
Cleveland, celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary with a recep- 
tion recently. They received a 
golden urn from the directorate of 


the Associated Press, containing 
fifty yellow roses. 
he presentation was made by 


Melville E. Stone, counsellor of the 
Associated Press. Mr. Baker is 
president of the Plain Dealer Pub- 
lishing Company, and formerly as- 
Sistant president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


“NEWS AD” NEW STYLE 


OF ADVERTISING 


R. H. Macy &% Co. Utilize the Newspaper Style of 
News and Make Up in Their Advertising 


Department stores, advertising in newspapers, have long been contend'nz 
with problems that have seemed almost insurmountable. 

Because of the large number of departments in such a store, each handling 
a specialized type of merchandise, the advertising department of the aver- 
age department store has been daily confronted with the problem of present- 
ing a page of advertising news which would at the same time do justice 
to the peculiar requirements of each department, and yet present a pre- 


possessing page.- Department store 
advertising men have been racking 
their brains for many years to find a 
solution of this problem. Specialty 
stores and national advertisers do 
not have to face this problem. Since 
each of them deals with a single 
specialized product, their advertis- 
ing is similarly specialized. They do 
not face the perplexing daily prob- 
lem of fitting 15 to 25 or more un- 
related advertising segments into a 
single page. 

Department store advertisers have 
been driven by this problem to either 
the one extreme of presenting a page 
of clashing sections, which presented 
a typographically unpleasing appear- 
ance, to the other extreme—a page 
of typography in which none of the 


several departments enjoyed the 
prominence that each one of them 
sought. 


The advertising department of R. 
H. Macy & Co. Inc, New York 
department store, believe that they 
have solved this problem, and many 
other department store advertising? 
men and newspaper men agree with 
them. 

This store, of which James Goold 
is advertising manager, has recently 
adopted a new advertising system 
used in its daily advertising in New 
York City newspapers. 

Its ad space, either a full page or 
seven columns, is laid out on the 
lines of a regular newspaper, and 
the advertisment is called a “News- 
Ad.” On this page there are news 
items of greater general interest 
than sales advertising, news that ties 
up with some article sold in the 
store, and there are variously sized 
display advertisements, 


These display advertisements are 
related to each other only in a gen- 


eral way. Each one announces the ° 


offering of an individual department 
of the store. They are so construct- 
ed that each one could stand by) it- 
self in a newspaper. The general 
effect of reading the page is that 
of reading a newspaper page carry- 
ing a number of specialized adver- 
tisements all assembled under the 
“Macy’s Daily News-Ad” banner 
heading across the top of the page. 

The “Ad-News” material is edited 
by a newspaper, not an advertising 
man, and written by him with a news 
angle in mind. The display adver- 
tisements on this page are Pyramided 


as is customary with newspaper 
practice. 


Functions As AGENcy 


Mr. Goold’s advertising depart- 
ment functions as an advertising 
agency for the hundred and fifty de- 


partments of the store, each one of 
which is allowed a certain yearly 
sum for advertising. Ten copy- 
writers co-operate with the different 
department heads in the preparing 
of display and “News-Ad” copy, and 
these copywriters, with the depart- 
ment heads, plan regular advertis- 
ing campaigns, viritually as if each 
department were an independent en- 
terprise. 

This “newspaper style’ is, of 
course, still in an experimental stage, 
but since it was inaugurated about 
two months ago, it has developed 
with surprising effectiveness, accord- 
ing to Macy’s advertising depart- 
ment. 

The new plan has given a value 
and an interest to display announce- 
ments greater than these advertise- 
ments have had before. A curious 
thing is that the “News-Ad” stories 
have aroused in some cases wider 
interest than regular display adver- 
tisements. 


Items of general interest, such as 
a camp exposition, arrangements 
with foreign manufacturers, etc., 
have been put in this newsy form. 
Smaller advertisements have been 
given a new value because of the 
important position they occupy. 
Previously, in department store page 
advertising, as a rule, small adver- 
tisements were placed at the bottom 
of pages, and consequently were lost 
in the shuffle. In the pyramid make- 
up used by Macy’s they are placed 
on top, and secure wide attention. 


The old bromide that “Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery” has 
proved true in this case. Since this 
style of advertising was introduced 
by Macy’s, stores in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, 
Grand Rapids, Stockton, and other 
cities have appropriated the idea and 
are running similar styles of adver- 
tising. ‘ 

This advertising is but another 
bow to the utility and effectiveness 
of the daily newspaper as an adver- 
tising medium, and the good results 
obtained by this microcosm of a 
newspaper go to demonstrate the 
value of the model, the microcosm, 
the daily newspaper itself. 


Newspaper Sold 


C. C. Charles, who has been 
editor of the Pilger Herald for 
the past two years, has sold the 
newspaper to A. W. Ballenzer, 
who has been advertising man- 
ager of the York Republican for 
some time. 


EUROPEAN PRESS 
POSSIBLE PEACE 
INSTRUMENT 


Journalist Claims Peace 
Could Have Been Made 
by Newspapers 


Edward Price Bell’s address on 
whe, Press. and Social Safety,” 
delivered before the tenth annual 
convention of the Iowa College: 
Press Association in -Iowa City, 
April 16, 1926, has been published 
in pamphlet form by the Associa- 
tion, and is ‘being circulated 
among the students of journalism 
in lowa colleges and universities. 

In this address, Mr. Bell em- 
phasizes close relationship be- 
tween the press and social safety. 
“If a nation’s press be bad,” he 
says, “I do not think its political 
and social institutions can be 
safe. If the world’s press be bad, 
I do not think the world’s peace 
can be safe.’’ 

Associated as he has been with 
the world’s press and with the 
politics of the world, Mr. Bell is 
singularly fitted to pass judgment 
on their relationship. He is the 
European correspondent for The 
Chicago Daily News, and also 
special writer for that paper. He 
will be especially remembered by 
his famous interview with Vis- 
count Grey during the World 
War. Since that time he has in- 
terviewed all the prime ministers 
of the leading European nations. 
In answer to a question concern- 
ing Mussolini, Mr. Bell said be- 
fore the association that there 
was nothing to fear in the great 
Italian dictator. His personal im- 
pression of Mussolini was indeed 
favorable. 

Mr. Bell’s study and association 
has made him an internationalist, 
believing that world prosperity is 
America’s prosperity, and world 
peace, America’s peace. This be- 
lief and this study, moreover, has 
made him cautious of too much 
complacency on the part of the 
United States. Our democracy, 
he thinks, is far from perfect. “I 
say to you that democracy 
throughout this world is on its 
trial,,and nowhere more certainly 


than in the United States,” he 
warns. 
“Journalism’s greatest failure 


since it appeared on the stage of 
human affairs was its failure to 
prevent the World War.” 

Mr. Bell says that had there 
been a well-informed and honest 
and sympathetic press in Europe 
in 1914, “it would have been out 
of the question for any leader or 
group of leaders to plunge 
Europe into war. Europe lacked 
an internationally - minded and 
powerful press, long and _ skill- 
fully organized against war, and 
war came.” 


Transcript Man Dies 


Alfred Phinney, for many years 
a member of the mechanical de- 
partment of the Boston Trans- 
cript; died at his home in Win- 
throp last week atfer a_ brief 
illness. 
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ROTOGRAVURE A MARK 
OF PRESS PROGRESS 


Problems Presented by Rotogravure of a Different 
Nature Than Those Presented by a Regular 
“Black and White’? Newspaper 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON, 
Gravure Editor, Rochester, N. Y., Democrat Chronicle. 


About seventy-five American newspapers now publish rotogravure 


sections. 


No argument is needed to substantiate the fact that these news- 


papers represent a cross-section of progressive American journalism. 


There has been little of the circus tactics in the rise of rotogravure. 


One 


by one rotogravure sections have made their bow until now they may 
be said to effectively blanket the country. Rotogravure is no longer an 
experiment, but must be considered a definite, tangible part of the business 


of the American press. So it is 
interesting to speculate on its fu- 
ture trend and to wonder if the 
time is approaching—or may have 
arrived—when some genuine hard 
thinking may be devoted to the 
attainment of its ultimate possi- 
bilities. 


L. B. SKEFFINGTON 


Rotogravure “ was bound to 
come—and is bound to keep com- 
ing—because it is the logical de- 
velopment of one of the oldest 
human instincts. A sense of the 
pictorial has imbued man from 
earliest days. Its’ most ancient 
expression is found in the caves 
at Altamira, Spain, and perhaps 
its most modern form is in the 
rotogravure newspaper. If roto- 
gravure may be termed “the uni- 
versal language of pictures,” it is 
likely that those cave drawings 
represented man’s desire to con- 
vey ideas which his limited store 
of words could not suitably de- 
scribe. Today our modern lan- 
guages boast an almost inexhaus- 
tible number of words, but the 
picture has perennially increasing 
value to present something which 
the eye can quickly grasp. 

Prehistoric man’s pictures were 
achieved slowly and it is likely 
that the artist was a man among 


men. A rotogravure section to- 
day is one indication of a pro- 
gressive newspaper. Half a gen- 
eration ago there was no such 
thing. Like many other creations 
of this age it may be expected to 


make strides ahead. But in the 
meantime rotogravure presents 
problems considerably different 


from those of a “black and white” 
newspaper. 
tors in rotogravure production 
that do not affect the daily news- 
paper. 

We may measure the rotograv- 
ure section from three angles, al- 
though there is hardly a clear 
delineation between them. Any- 
way, consider it as a pictorial 
newspaper, a circulation feature 
and an advertising medium. As 
the first, its contents must have 
the freshness and the interest of 
being new to the reader. If it 
has general appeal it is a circula- 
tion aid. It opens new and broad 
avenues to the intelligent adver- 
tiser. 

There are questions of photog- 
raphy, art work and typography. 
Of greatest importance is the 
question of what kind of pictures 
to use. It is not always as easy 
to settle this as in the daily news 
column, as rotogravure is a com- 
paratively slow process. Some- 
thing that may be news today 
may not be of interest in roto- 
gravure some time later. The 
contents must be carefully se- 
lected for a clientele that expects 
to be interested and entertained 
when it picks up the picture sheet. 

We have not reached that ideal- 
istic stage where a formula may 
be written for the conduct of all 
rotogravure sections. Such things 
as individual taste, initiative and 
experience must be reckoned 
with, together with varying condi- 
tions in each locality. However, 
here are a few questions that may 
be of general interest: 


How can we make rotogravure 
more interesting to readers? 

How can we get more desirable 
advertising? 

How can editorial and adver- 
tising departments co-operate? 

Perhaps every rotogravure 
worker can answer these ques- 
tions readily enough, and I pre- 
sume that the clash of conflicting 


There are many fac- * 


opinions might even be violent. 
But if we can get some thought- 
ful discussion the sum total might 
be applicable for the general 
good. 


ROTOGRAVURE INDUSTRY YOUNG, 


The rotogravure industry is 
young, but apparently growing. 
Organized study or scrutiny of 
some of the editorial and adver- 
tising problems might well have 
a part in shaping its future. A 
better understanding of its pos- 
sibilities would undoubtedly be of 
benefit.to all who are interested 
in it. Development of this un- 
derstanding would perhaps be a 
key to worth-while service. 


There are numerous instances 
that might be quoted to show the 
directions wherein opportunities 
for service may be found. Some 
of these instances in themselves 
might seem petty, but it is the 
accumulation of small problems 
that clog the machinery. 


Here is a random point. When 
the question of whether to bob 
or not to bob was of paramount 
interest to women I asked a pic- 
ture concern for about six pic- 
tures of the latest modes in 
headdress. I received four in- 
ferior pictures, for which fifteen 
dollars each was asked. These 
were not specially posed for us. 
Good pictures should have been 
produced at a lower figure, par- 


ticularly as I suggested they 
might be acceptable to some 
other rotogravure sections. Of 


course, such things are matters of 
individual buying and selling and 
depend largely upon the laws of 
supply and demand. But I think 
some collective suggestion might 
have a bearing on production of 
the things we want and some in- 
fluence on prices. 


NEED OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


One difficulty in the local ad- 
vertising field is to get good il- 
lustrations for advertisers. Many 
such pictures can be produced by 
the newspaper photographer, but 
in many instances he is limited. 
More often than otherwise the 
cost is excessive for one use. A 
great help in selling rotogravure 
advertisers is to be able to show 
them exceptionally good pictures 
suitable for their lines of busi- 
ness. 


Some time ago one firm made 
up a series of sample ads for 
rotogravure, each set being de- 
signed for a different line of busi- 
ness. This looked like a step: in 
the right direction, but our ex- 
perience was that they did not 
appeal to the advertiser. They 
were too much along the line of 
form ads, in which the advertiser 
was limited to the insertion of 
his name and a few lines of copy. 
Frequently national advertising in 
rotogravure bears the earmarks 
of having been prepared by some- 
one who may know a lot about 
ordinary newspaper copy and lit- 
tle about rotogravure. Where its 
fullest possibilities are utilized it 


should be better for both roto-’ 


gravure and the advertiser. 
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Rotogravure in one city or an- 
other presents working problems 
that are more or less identical 
and, within necessary limitations, 
what is good for one is quite 
likely to be good for the others. 
There is plenty of room for con- 
structive thought in building ro- 
togravure and any exchange of 
ideas that can be brought about 
through any proper medium is a 
move in the right direction. 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


I am inclined to think that 
sooner or later this will be gen- 
erally realized and rotogravure 
editors and managers, as well as 
others who serve this branch of 
the publishing industry, will get 
together and decide to co-operate 


in promoting the study and use — ! 


of rotogravure. 


Carl Hunt Leaves Orlando Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


Carl Hunt, famous advertising — 
man, has resigned as executive 
vice-president of the Orlando, 
Fla., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hunt went to Orlando a 
little less than a year ago. Before 
going to Orlando he was general — 
manager of the Associated Ad- © 
vertising Clubs of the World, — 
with which he was connected: for 


eleven years. ‘ 


Mr. Hunt plans to visit New 
look after new business interes saa 
He intends to attend the conven- — 
tion of the Associated Advertis- — 


ing Clubs in Philadelphia. @ 


The Orlando, and Orangem 


York the latter part of June to 


County Advertising Club unanim- 


ously adopted a resolution com- ‘ 


mending Carl Hunt for his work © 


in Orlando and expressing grat- — 


ification over the fact that he will x | 


continue to reside at Orlando. 


Tn 7 ee a 
Special Number To Celebrate — 
Editor’s Birthday }. 
The Middletown, N. Y., Times- 
Press of Thursday, June 3 was” 
a “Henry P. Powers’ Birthday 
Extra,” and was so “ear-marked” ~ 
on the front page. The lead to © 
the main story said: “Henry P. 
Powers, 69 today, wins unique © 
honor. Veteran journalist, spry — 
as a youth, is first editor to have — 
a special edition printed on his 


birthday.” -. 


This issue was not for general — 
distribution, but was given to the 
office staff and to Mr. Powers’ © 
particular friends, and the orig- 
inal mat of the page was given to — 
Mr. Powers for framing. | 


o — 


= — 


Urges Advertising 


Lindsa Crawford, speaking be- 
fore the Dublin Rotary Club last — 
week, urged advertising on a wide 
scale in America for Irish wool- 
ens. a 

Pa SRN Do { 
Woodbury Ad Club Officer 

B. Leroy Woodbury, advertis- 
ing manager of the Worcester 
Mass., Telegram-Gazette, was — 
elected sécond vice-president of 


the Advertising Club of Worces- — 
ter at its recent annual meeting. 


S| 
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BANKERS SERVING 
AS PRESS CLUB 
DIRECTORS 


National Press Club Gets 
Washington Financiers 
on Building Board 


Three prominent Washington, 
D. C., bankers are serving on the 
board of directors of The Na- 
tional Press Building Corpora- 
tion, a holding company for the 
National Press Club, which is 
erecting a fourteen story home 
and office building here. It is 
estimated that the project will 
cost $11,000,000. 

The banker directors are: 
Robert -V. Fleming, President, 
Riggs National Bank; Robert N. 
Harper, President, District Na- 
tional Bank and John Joy Edson, 
Chairman of the Board of Direct- 
ors, Washington Loan and Trust 
Company; President, Equitable 
Cooperate Building Association 
and a director, Columbia National 


Bank. Mr. Edson, is also treas- 
urer of the corporation. The 
other officers are: John Hays 


Hammond, Internationally prom- 
inent engineer, president; Henry 
L. Sweinhart, Havas News Ser- 
vice, vice-president, and James 
William Bryan, Washington 
publisher, general manager. 


The directorate includes among 
others: Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce; William J. 
Donovan, Assistant to the At- 
torney General of the United 
States; Elliot H. Goodwin, vice- 
president, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Ulric Bell, 
Washington correspondent, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
president of the National Press 
Club; Alfred H. Kirchhofer, 
Washington correspondent, Buf- 
falo Evening News and vice-pres- 
ident of the club; David Law- 
rence, publisher United States 
Daily and president, Consolidated 
Press Association; Graham B. 
Nichol, Director of Information, 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment and Edward B. McLean, 
publisher, Washington Post and 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The lower interior portion of 
the National Press Building. will 
house a 3,500 seat theatre, leased 
from the date of completion to 
The Fox Theatres Corporation 
for thirty-five years at an aggre- 
gate rental in excess of $7,000,- 
000. The street floor will be given 
over to stores that are expected 
to bring the highest rentals in the 
history of Washington real es- 
tate. The location of the struc- 
ture, at Fourteenth and F Streets, 
N. W., is in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city and shop- 
ping centre of Washingtonians 
ene visitors to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 


The second to the twelfth 
floors and half of the thirteenth 
floor will be divided into office 
rooms for newspaper correspond- 
dents and other approved tenants. 
The remainder of the thirteenth 
‘floor and all of the fourteenth 


a 


71% of them appeared in The Miami Herald. 
The remaining 29% (virtually all duplications 
of advertisements carried by The Herald) was 
divided among the three other papers. 


'y, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


Space Buyers! 
Classified Advertising 


—flows into the columns of the dominant me 
dium as naturally as water runs down hill. 


Thus, the classified situation in the Miami Trade 
Territory is significant: 


88,485 classified advertisements were published 
in Miami during April, last: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


floor will be the future home of 
the National Press Club. This 
space, connected by a _ grand 
staircase, will have all the ap- 
pointments of the modern club. 


Macy Buys Interest in Suburban 
Newspaper 


J. Noel Macy has bought an in- 
terest in the Port Chester, N. Y., 
Daily Item from the owner, 
Thomas J. Blain, through Harwell 
& Cannon, New York news- 
paper brokers. 

Blain remains as president, and 
will continue in active manage- 
ment of the property of the Item, 
which is the only daily newspaper 
in Port Chester. Macy is inter- 
ested in the Yonkers Statesman 
and the Tarrytown News, and is 
the son of V. Everitt Macy, prom- 
inently identified with Westches- 
ter County affairs. 


Julian Mason to Become Editor 
of Evening Post 


Julian Mason, former managing 
editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, will become editor-in- 
chief of the New York Evening 
Post on the first of July, it was 
announced last week by John C. 
Martin, vice-president of the New 
York Evening Post. 

Mr. Mason will succeed David 
E. Smiley, who will devote his 
entire attention to the Curtis 
newspapers in Philadelphia. 


Phelan on Trip 


Frank Phelan of the Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram staff left Tues- 
day, June 8, for an automobile 
camping trip to Boulder, Cal. He 
expects to resume his duties in 
the fall. 


NEWSPAPERS CHECK 
THE LURE* OF 
CRIME 


Judge Holds Publicity 
Not a Modern 
Fagin 


Bernard W. Vause, Judge in 
Kings County, New York, has 
taken issue with the Grand Jury 
which submitted a report to him 
criticizing the newspapers as one 
of the “outstanding causes” for 
the increase in crime because of 
their presentation of stories 
about “super-criminals.” 

“T think the truth is just the re- 
verse of this conclusion,” Judge 
Vause said. “Certainly the cases 
of Whittemore and Chapman are 
not in point, for the latter, as the 
newspaper reports showed, paid 
dearly for his criminal career and 
the other is about to pay. 

“T can think of no case where 
newspaper publicity has encour- 
aged crime and very often the 
newspapers give valuable aid in 
capturing criminals. I have in 
mind one specific instance where 
a young man who had kidnapped 
a child sent her back home when 
he noted that every detail of his 
offense was being reported in the 
newspapers and followed with in- 
terest by the public. 

“This man admitted to me that 
the publicity given to the crime 
made him pause in what he was 
attempting to do and to restore 
the child to her parents. There 
are countless other cases where 
newspapers, through printing pic- 
tures of criminals and arousing 
public interest in the search for 
them, have been responsible for 
their capture, to a large extent.” 

The report of the Grand Jury 
referred to the increasing amount 
of crime among the younger gen- 
eration, and said that “one of the 
outstanding causes seems to be 
that the headlines of our news- 
papers seem to make heroes of 
some of those so-called super- 
criminals such as Whittemore and 
Chapman, giving them front-page 
publicity.” 

The jurors express the opinion 
that “if the public press would 
not lay such great stress on their 
activities, the younger generation 
would not be led and encouraged 
to emulate their apparent bril- 
liant achievements.” 

In commenting on the Grand 
Jury’s opinion, Judge Vause said 
he knew of nothing specifically 
brought to the attention of that 
body to lead to such a present- 
ment. 


Times’ 75th Birthday 


As a part of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Times on 
September 19, 1926, a special roto- 
gravure tabloid section of indus- 
trial and historical interest com- 
memorating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the New York Times 
will be published. Advertising in 
the section will be restricted to 
firms that have been in business 
75 years or more. 


POST OFFICE AIM 
LIBERALITY,( 1fO 
PUBLISHERS 


Department as Helpful 
as Is Consistent 
with Law 


Ln tine ard 
dress of Rob- 
ert oP wesar 
Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster 
General, __be- 
fore the Con- 
vention of 
International 
Circulation 
Managers’ As- 
Solera t tomes 
among other 
leu siromges ch © Libre. 
Regar said: 

The funda- 
mental pur- 
pose of the 
press is to in- 
crease the dissemination of in- 
formation and knowledge and 
promote intelligent thinking, and 


Robert S. Regar 


thus build a better and nobler 
citizenry. 

In order properly to fulfill 
these functions and accomplish 


that full measure of achievement 
which is so desirable and neces- 
sary, there must obviously be 
some universal means of trans- 
porting newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals and,. placing them’ in the 
hands of the people expeditiously 
and economically so that the in- 
formation the publications con- 
vey may be accessible to all. Here 
is where the postal service comes 
into the picture, reaching as it 
does with promptness and regu- 
larity every inhabitant of this 
great nation. 

There has been a noteworthy 
improvement in the practices and 
ethics of journalism. This is true 
not only with respect to the con- 


tents of publications generally, 
both in their reading text and 
their advertisements, but their 


methods of circulation and other 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _§ territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


-~EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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business practices are on a much 
higher plane. 


The advertising pages are being 

conducted in harmony with this 
policy, and as one evidence of 
this I may mention the coopera- 
tion between publishers and the 
Better Business Bureaus and sim- 
ilar organizations throughout the 
country. 
. Today the unprecedented vol- 
ume of newspapers and periodi- 
cals sent through the mails is 
due very largely to the fact that 
their circulation is based upon the 
merits of the publications. 


Certain regulations have been 
promulgated for the guidance of 
publishers and the department in 
determining whether a _ publica- 
tion meets the requirements and 
does not come within the pro- 
hibitions. Among these are the 
regulations concerning reductions 
in the regular subscription price 
which effect a nominal rate. 


As to the prohibition of the 
statute against free circulation 
and circulation at nominal rates, 
l “may say that) as publisher 
is free to fix the subscription 
price for his publication. Hav- 
ing fixed the price it is ex- 
pected that he will receive sub- 
stantially that price. When sub- 
scriptions are received at less 
than 50 per cent of the regular 
or basic price they are regarded 
as at a nominal rate. A publisher 
may, of course, have different 
prices for different classes of sub- 
scribers according to the man- 
ner in which they are served, 
that is, whether by the publishers’ 
own carriers, by mail, or other- 
wise. 

A publisher is likewise at lib- 
erty to have more than one price 
for mail subscribers, as, for ex- 
ample, for subscribers residing in 
the farther zones where the grad- 
uated zone rates of postage on 
the advertising portion of his pub- 
lication make the cost of distri- 
bution greater than in the nearby 
zones. In such cases the regular 
or basic price, which, of course, 
should be shown in the publica- 
tion, must ordinarily be consid- 
ered to. be the one charged for 
mail subscriptions within the ter- 
ritory naturally served by the 
publication and to which its cir- 
culation is, in the main, confined. 


Although a publisher may have 
several subscription prices and he 
is at liberty to make certain re- 
ductions therein, the basic price 
is the one to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether 
subscriptions obtained at less 
than such price are in harmony 
with the requirements of the law. 

I wish to say here that it is 
the practice and policy of the 
department to be as liberal and 
helpful to publishers as is con- 
sistent with the law. 

3efore concluding, I want to 
call attention to some features in 
connection with the distribution 
of publications the observance of 
which would be helpful to both 
publishers and the postal service. 
Among these is the addressing of 
the copies. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in the postal service 
because of the poor address labels 
borne by copies of some publica- 


tions. It will, of course, be real- 
ized that when address labels are 
poorly written or printed, not 
only is delivery of the copies re- 
tarded, but in many cases the 
copies can not be delivered at all. 


Complaints are frequently re- 
ceived from postmasters to the 
effect that when they notify pub- 
lishers that certain copies of their 
publications are undeliverable 
and return many copies charged 
with postage at the third-class 
rate, some publishers apparently 
pay no attention to such notices 
or returned copies. Instances 
have come to attention where 
publishers continue to mail un- 
deliverable copies for months 
after the receipt of notices that 
the copies could not be _ deliv- 
ered, notwithstanding undeliver- 
able copies were regularly re- 
turned to them during the entire 
period. 


I have tried to cover in a gen- 
eral way the subjects suggested 
by the Chairman of your pro- 
gram committee which I believe 
are the ones in which you are 
particularly interested, but if 
there are any matters which have 
not been touched upon and on 
which any of you wish informa- 
tion, I urge you to write me at 
the department, giving all the 
facts in the cases concerning 
which you desire information. If 
you will do this, your questions 
will be given the careful consid- 
eration they deserve and in the 
response you will be furnished 
the fullest information in detail. 


OLYMPIAS PAPER 
REORGANIZES 
PERSONNEL 


Northwest Newspaper 
Shifts and Changes 
Its Staff 


Extensive reorganization has 
followed the recent appointment 
of Earl McCallum to the position 
of general manager of the Morn- 
ing Olympian and Olympia Eve- 
ning Recorder, Olympia, Wash- 
ington. Mr. McCallum was 
formerly business manager of the 
two papers. 

In the news room, J. B. Lewis, 
for nine months editor of the 
Morning Olympian, has taken 
charge of the news and editorial 
departments of both publications, 
succeeding F. B. Judges, who was 
editor of the Evening Recorder 
up till May 1, and who resigned 
at that time to organize an ad- 
vertising agency in Olympia, with 
offices in the Recorder building. 

E. Q. Anderson, formerly city 
editor of the Puyallup Valley 
Tribune, Puyallup, Washington, 
and for two seasons Information 
Ranger for the Rainier National 
Park, is now night editor of the 
Morning Olympian, succeeding 
Roy Anderson, who recently took 
over a copy desk job with the 
Portland Oregonian, 


Philip R. Locke, who has been 
connected with a number of 
coast and middle-western papers, 
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and Kenneth A. Schell, formerly 
with the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun 


have also recently joined the 
Olympian-Recorder news room 
organization. 


John Markle, for five years in 
active charge of copy preparation 
for the Rhodes Brothers depart- 
ment store, Seattle, Wash., is 
now advertising manager for the 
two papers, succeeding Herbert 
Law, resigned, while N. E. 
Churchill, for some time circula- 
tion manager of the Bremerton 
(Wash.) News - Searchlight, is 
holding a similar post with the 


Olympia daily papers. 


New England District Preparing 
for Meet 


District No. 1 of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which comprises the Advertising 
Clubs in New England, will hold 
its 1926 convention Worcester, 
Mass., on November 8 and 9. 

President George H. Johnson 
of the Advertising Club of Wor- 
cester expects more than 300 dele- 
gates from New England at this 


gathering. Men nationally known ~ 


in the advertising field are being 
sought as speakers for the con- 
vention. 

City-wide interest is being 
aroused in the New England Ad- 
vertising Clubs’ convention 
through the Advertising Club 
page that is published in the 
Worcester Telegram every Thurs- 
day, the day following the regu- 
lar weekly meeting of the local 
club. This page has run in the 
Worcester Telegram six years, 
being unique in that it is the only 
page published by any newspaper 
in the country, as far as known, 
that is devoted to the activities of 
an Advertising Club. 


Stereotyper Dies 
Isaac M. Anderson, sixty, for 
25 years a ‘stereotyper (on the 
New York Evening Journal, 
passed away at his home in New 
Work 
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REPORTERS MAKE 
GOOD AS CITY 
OFFICIALS 


Minnesota Newspaper 
Men Popular with 
People of St. Paul 


Do newspapermen make good 
as city officials? 

St. Paul thinks so. 

This city has just returned 
Laurence C. Hodgson, former 
editor and reporter on the St. 


O. W. Birdsell L. C. Hodgson 


Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
to the mayorality chair, and on 
June 1, the city council picked 
Dudley W. Birdsell from the 
reportorial staff of the same 
papers for city clerk. 


Mayor Hodgson has been en- 
' gaged in newspaper work most of 
his life, having been sporting 
editor, city editor, poet and para- 
grapher on various city and state 
papers. He was elected mayor of 
St. Paul in 1918 and was re-elect- 
ed in 1920. He voluntarily retired 
as mayor in 1920, but in 1924 was 
elected to the city council. At the 
last election Mr. Hodgson again 
ran for mayor and was elected by 
a big majority. 

Mayor Hodgson is widely 
known as an orator, story-teller 
and a good fellow. He has done 
exceedingly well in mixing his 
journalism with a dash of politics 
and vice versa. 


A SQUARE SHOOTER 


Dudley Birdsell, the new city 
clerk, was busy with his district 
court run on the Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press when he was elect- 
ed to the city clerkship. He had 
Served twelve years on _ these 
Papers in various. reportorial 
capacities and had a flare for 
politics and a reputation for a 
square shooting and congeniality. 


* Many city and state offices, 
minor or otherwise, are being 
held down by men who have been 
graduated from the St. Paul 
newspaper offices. We might 
mention M. J. Donnelly, clerk of 
the St. Paul juvenile court, Her- 
man E. Samuelson, director of 
Publicity for the Minnesota State 
ighway department, James 
Matchitt, executive clerk to the 
governor, and many others. 


mes, St. Paul likes newspaper 
men in public office. 
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Premier Hails Opening of New 
Japanese Press Service 


Co-operative enterprise of 
newspapers in gathering and dis- 
seminating unbiased news of the 
world has received the cordial en- 
dorsement of Premier Reijiro 
Wakatsuki of Japan. Speaking 
at a banquet on June 3, celebrat- 
ing the inauguration of the Asso- 
ciated Press of Japan, or “Ren- 
go,’ as it is known in Japanese, 
the Premier referred to the enter- 
prise as deserving praise “not 
only from the viewpoint of the 
Japanese nation, but also from the 
international standpoint.” 

Rengo, which came into being 
last month as successor to the 
Kokusai News Agency, long the 
leader in the news assocation field 
in Japan, with which were com- 
bined other agencies and the lead- 
ing newspapers of the empire, is 
patterned after the Associated 
Press of America, of which it is 
an ally. 

Premier Wakatsuki predicted 
that the new organization would 
“play a significant part in promot- 
ing international understanding.” 

“The interests of the public,” 
he continued, “can best be served 
in the news field by a non-profit- 
making organization” which “can 
best bring-to perfection its for- 
eign news service and at the same 
time maintain its independence.” 


Frank E. Ransier Joins Fred M. 
Randall Co. 


Frank E. Ransier has joined the 
staff of the Fred M. Randall 
Company, Detroit, and has been 
appointed production manager. 
Mr. Ransier has been associated 
with the Wolverine Engraving 
Company of that city for the past 
eight years. 


R. D. Hughes has also been 
added to the copy staff of the 
same agericy. Mr. Hughes was 
formally publication editor of the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation and 
the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Prior to this, he was connected 
with the advertising department 
of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 


KETTEN PICTURES 
PIPE SUCHEAS? 
IT IS 


Cartoonist Portrays 
Foibles of Humanity 
with a Gentle Pen 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 


Among the keen satirists and 
capable craftsmen in the comic 
art world of today one cannot 
help listing Maurice Ketten, cre- 
ator of The Day of Rest, Can You 
Beat It? and the superb Such Is 
Life, which appear in the New 
York Evening World and many 
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“SUCH JS) KETTEN” 
A Self-Portrait 


other papers throughout the 


country. 


Ketten was born in Paris in 
1875 and has lived half his life 
abroad and half in America. His 
early training in art was at the 
Beaux Arts School, where he won 
many medals. He showed great 
talent as a painter and exhibited 
in the salon. For a short period 
he worked for the Journal in 
Paris, drawing humorous pictures. 


After service in France he 


Visitors to the 
Advertising Clubs 


Convention 


are cordially invited to:the hotels 


affiliated with 


The Bellevue Stratford 


Philadelphia 


The Waldorf Astoria 
The Willard 
The Windsor 


New York 
Washington 
Montreal 
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came to America, feeling the de- 
sire to “see the world” that 
comes to most intellectually curi- 
ous persons at one time or 
another. He traveled all over the 
United States, living in Colorado 
for four or five years. His car- 
toons in the Denver Post estab- 
lished a certain reputation in the 
new land for him at once. He 
came to New York, did some ad- 
vertising work, went back to Eu- 
rope, and then returned to Colo- 
rado. 

Twenty years ago he was called 
to work for the New York Even- 
ing World and has been a car- 
toonist for that newspaper ever 
since. He strives to portray little 
foolish traits of human nature 
without being mean. He makes 
people laugh at themselves. He 
is able to do this without offend- 
ing them—truly a remarkable fa- 
culty! 

“What do you think of news- 
paper work?” I asked him during 
an interview. 

“It’s wonderful!” he burst out 
enthusiastically. “It gives a man 
a chance to do the things he 
wants to do. It gives the artist 
an incomprehensibly wide audi- 
ence. 

“The newspaper is the best 
place for the person who has 
something to say every.day and 
likes to say it. It is the place for 
people who think. 

“A newspaper man can never 
close his eyes to what is going 
on about him. He becomes part 
of everything that happens in the 
world.” 

Ketten has been married twen- 
ty-two years. He is an inveterate 
reader, and loves fishing. 

“Do you find your work hard2” 
I asked. 

“Some days it is easy and some 
days it is hard,” he said slowly. 
“Some days I can draw but can’t 
think. Some days I can think 
but can’t draw. On days when I 
can both draw and _ think, my 
heart beats with joy.” 


Granted Writ of Error 


The Richmond, Va., Times-Dis- 
patch has been granted a writ of 
error by the special court of ap- 
peals from a libel judgment of 
$750 awarded by ‘the Fairfax 
county circuit court to Mayor 
Charles Zoll, of Fairfax. Zoll 
sued because of a news story say- 
ing he was arrested, with others, 
on a charge of having liquor in 
his possession: The paper pro- 
duced witnesses who testified that 
the article in question was based 
on official report made by State 
Prohibition Agent Virgil Williams 
to Attorney-General John R. 
Saunders, which testimony the 
trial court excluded. 


Join Hathaway Service 


-R. Gifford Killaspy, for seven 
years advertising manager for the 
Barnes-Woods Clothing Company 
of Colorado Springs, and Allen 
FE. Gunnell, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette and Tele- 
graph, have joined the Hathaway 
Advertising Service of Colorado 
Springs. 
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“ROB SRB CALS 
THESEFOIBDEES 
OF “CHARLES 


When 
of 


Socialist 
Editor 
Herald 


Not a 
City 
The 


By Rosert E. Livineston 


Just what Charles Edward Russell 
said, did, thought or wrote that 
closed the doors of Great Britain 
to him I know not. According to 
the newspapers it had something 
to do with the the Irish Free State. 
Be that as it may I regret seeing 
any barriers raised against “Charlie” 
Russell, a friend of many years and 
for a long time one of my associates 
on The New York Herald back in 
the Bennett days, when the latter 
was—according to Crockett—the 
“Caliph of Bagdad.” Russell, like 
the Commodore, had his “Do’s and 
Don’ts.” 

I’m speaking of him now as a re- 
porter and a city editor. “Charlie” 
Russell’s “Do” meant that whatever 
was undertaken by himself or an- 
other should be done conscientiously, 
and his “Don’t” was equally impres- 
sive, don’t shrink or “bluff.” 


When it was that “Charlie” Rus- 
sell first felt the bite of the pinch- 
bug Socialism I can not tell. There 
are many times in the life of the 
newspaperman, I take it, when long 
hours and irregular eating times are 
apt to make one stop and look and 
listen to inequalities in life. 


“Charlie” may have become so- 
cialistically inclined when, years ago, 
he was covering a National Presi- 
dential Convention in a middle west 
city. The convention hall had been 
hurriedly thrown together and the 
roof would “let in the sunshine 
and the rain.” Hour after hour 
“Charlie” Russell sat in that con- 
vention hall with the rain pouring 
through the roof and down his back. 
Then and there he became a victim 
of rheumatism; afterward almost 
a cripple. 


Maybe Another Cause 


Or, it may have been that “Char- 
lie’ began to harbor and nurse so- 
cialistic thoughts and ideas when in- 
vestigating and writing about “big 
business” combinations for the Her- 
ald. I don’t see how his days and 
nights up New England way, “cov- 
ering” the Lizzie Borden murder 
case could have started the train of 
thought; or when he had in hand 
that mystifying case of Perrin Sum- 
ner, the great “American Identifier” 
of corpses in suicide and murder 
cases. However, “one never can 
tell.” 


There are some, I know, who 
would describe “Charlie” Russell as 
being “gruff” and unsympathetic and 
still I think that he carried as much 
of the “milk of human kindness” 
in his system as the ordinary indi- 
vidual, and perhaps more of that 
fluid than others who, perhaps, had 
a less forceful exterior. 


During the twenty years I spent 
on the old Herald 1 had an oppor- 
tunity to study. men at close range 
in all walks of life, and I think 
I can judge individuals as readily 
and as accurately as can most men 
who have had the same opportunity. 
I’ve always admired “Charlie” Rus- 
sell’s self-respect, his opinions and 
his manhood. 


Of course, we all know Randolph 
(“Randy”) Lew is a shining light 
in our Fourth Estate. Some years 
ago “Randy” was doing “general 
work” on the Herald and “Charlie” 
Russell was assistant city editor to 
“Billy” Reich. It so happened that 
“Randy” Lewis in writing an arti- 
cle violated one of Commodore 
Bennett’s. writing rules, known as 
“Do’s and Don'ts.” It was clearly 
set forth in those rules that a Herald 
man must always say that a build- 
ing was im a street or avenue, not 
on a thoroughfare. Lewis put a 
building “on” a street and the error 
“sot by” the copy desk and into the 
next morning’s Herald. “Randy” 
was promptly fired according to the 
office rules. In the next morning’s 
Herald “Randy” had a “story” that 
lent itself to a poetical heading and 
“Randy” promptly wrote such a 
“spread head” and that, too, got in 
the paper. It was good poetry and 
a good “head.” 


It Was a Good Head 


When “Randy” came in the Her- 
ald office that morning an office boy 
came over to “Randy’s” desk and 
almost whispered, “Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Russell wants to see you at once.” 
One may imagine Lewis’ thought, 
but “Randy” told me what they 
were. They ran thuswise, “What’n 
is wrong now? ‘That 
jungling head, I suppose?’ In a 
few seconds “Randy” was at Rus- 
sell’s side. The latter looked up 
from one of the first editions of 
an afternoon paper and said, “Did 
you write that poetical ‘head’ last 


ee ?” Lewis admitted the author- 
ship. 
“Well, it’s a good ‘head,’ 


and that fine imposed yesterday is 
remitted,’ and Russell went back to 
his paper and “Randy” to his desk. 
He was two dollars richer, too. 
Russell may have grunted at times 
but he wasn’t given to wasting 
words. 

One of the best reporters on the 
Herald when “Charlie” Russell was 
doling out assignments was Mrs. 
Fannie B. Merrill, who had had 
much experience in Paris and other 
foreign cities. A late at night as- 
signment in “Hell’s 
“Corcoran’s Roost” had no terror 
for that plucky news gatherer. One 
morning Mrs. Merrill was very 
much perturbed; in fact, tears were 
on her cheeks. She confided to me 
that “Mr. Russell had spoken ter- 
ribly to her about a story she had 
written.” 

I managed to get over to “Char- 
lie’s” side after a while and I told 
him how his words had affected 


Mrs. Merrill. 
“What’n did I say to her?” 
T told him. “Well, I'll be a 


“Charlie” exclaimed, “that’s too bad, 
but that’s the of having 
women on the staff. No use of her 
crying about it.” 

One day Charlie called me over 
to his desk and confided that he was 
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about to leave the Herald to become 
the city editor of the World. “I'd 
like to have you go down to the 
World with me, ‘Bob’,” -he said. 

“That’s very good of you,” I re- 
plied, “but, Charlie, I hate shifting 
and I’ve been here so long that I 
feel at home.” 

“That’s so,” he replied. 
nett carries out his plan to form a 
company and distribute stock to 
those who have been with him for 
two years or more you'd fare mighty 
well. Anyway, the offer stands any 
time you want to make a change, 
Bob.” 

Charlie was referring to a plan 
the “Commodore” had in mind at 
the time Bennett narrowly escaped 
death when he was thrown from his 
seat while tooling his four-in-hand 
through the gateway to his home 
in Paris. The hub of a forward 
wheel of his coach struck one of 
the gate posts and in falling Com- 
modore Bennett’s body was badly 
torn when he struck on one of the 
iron steps on the side of the coach. 
This is the first writing of that in- 
cident and accident. While recuper- 
ating Bennett formulated the em- 
ployee ownership plan which he sub- 
sequently discarded. 


“Charlie” Russell and I met by 
accident in a hotel one day at lunch- 
eon time. He was interested in 
the socialistic daily, The Call, and 
was writing editorials for that 
paper. He suggested that I give 
the Call some advertising patronage, 
for then I was with the Consolidated 
Gas Co. When I explained my side 
of the case he was quick to see it 
and said, “You are right, ‘Bob,’ but 
if at any time you can see your 
way clear to give the Call some 
‘ads,’ they would be appreciated.” 
I told “Charlie” that I knew some 
of the “fellows” on the Call and 
nothing would please me more than 
to use that paper’s advertising col- 
umns. 

His reply was, “Don’t let what 
I said embarrass you in any way. 
Naturally I’d like to see your Com- 
pany’s ads in the Call but don’t go 
out of your way.” 


“Tf Ben- f 


REPORTERS WIN 
THE PRAISE OF 
A PRINCE 


Royal Visitor Speaks 
Highly of the Press 
of America — 


Gustavus Adolphus, Crown 
Prince of Sweden, called the press 
a molder of public opinion and 
its variance of views a “safety 


valve” insuring independent think- 
ing, in an address delivered last 
week at the Century Club before 
leaders of America’s press, rep- 
resented by editors, publishers and 
publicists. He declared his be- 
lief that the journalistic profes- 
sion is dedicated, in the main, to 
enlightenment and the welfare of 
humanity. 

The luncheon, given in honor 
of Sweden’t future king by Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, editor of 
Forum, was attended by fifty ex- 


ecutives of the nation’s publica-— 


tions. The Crown Prince re 
ceived a hearty reception and was 
applauded with enthusiasm at the 
end of his address. 

Just previous to the: luncheon, 
Gustavus Adolphus gave his sec- 
ond interview to New York re- 


porters at the Hotel Plaza, dis- — 


closing his impressions of Amer- 
ica after his week here. 
‘The ~schat. “witheenee 
Prince, as 
with a next-door neighbor, re- 
vealed that the Princess and him- 
self had “an awfully fine time” 
with President and Mrs. Coolidge; 
that Gustavus found the size and 


Crown 


informal ‘as though ~ 


speed of everything American be- 


yond his expectations; that he 
admires American frankness, con- 
siders Arlington Cemetery a won- 


derful national shrine, thinks 
American reporters are “awfully 
nice” and regards the White 


House as architecturally splendid. 


Welrome | 


to New York and 
Che Alamar 


Broadway and 71st Street 


COOL, CONVENIENT, 
MODERN 


600 Rooms with Bath, 
Shower and Servidor 


EN Congo Room atop the 
Alamac 
“The Coolest Place in Town’’ 


ARR YaseAdezs 
Managing Director 


Member Poor Richard Club 
N. Y. Advertising Club 
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gathering, and his request for co- 
operation. To many circulation 
men this seemed: virtual recognition 
and acknowledgment of the pow- 
er of their organization. 

Discussions on all problems per- 
taining to circulation; delivery pos- 
tal, premium, clubbing offers, car- 
rier welfare, and every possible de- 
tail of the circulation field was 
carefully entered into. Specially 
significant was a spirited discussion 
on the tabloid newspaper. 

Philadelphia proved a perfect 
host to the circulation men, and 
they all left for home with a feel- 
ing of cheer and joy for having 
come, and of greater inspiration in 
their own work. 

At the annual banquet Wednes- 
day night, Gov. Pinchot, Mayor 
Kendrick, and Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
were among the attendants and 
speakers. 

Two events were the high- 
lights of the first day’s session of 
the International Circulation 
Managers Association 28th an- 
nual convention at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, last 
Tuesday morning, June 8th. They 
were events that stood above the 
usual routine convention business, 
and changed the prosaic proceed- 
ings for short and stirring mo- 
ments to a tragic, and a cheer- 
ful drama, a drama of “Ave at- 
que vale,” of “Hail and farewell.” 

These events were the introduc- 
tion of new members, and the 
solemn farewell paid by the as- 
sembled membership to those 
Circulation Managers who have 
sent out their last edition. 


When these prospective mem- 
bers were introduced by the 
membership committee, and 

asked to stand up so that the 
meeting could “Look them over” 
there was a spontaneous cheer of 
welcome to these latest additions 
to the ranks of the army that 
puts the newspapers of the coun- 
try in the hands of the readers. 


In striking contrast to this was 
the scene that occurred when 
Clarence Eyster, secretary of the 
Organization, and chairman of the 
Necrology Committee, read off 
the list of members who had 
passed away. There was a dead 
silence, and then there came upon 
the place a noise like no other 
noise, the sound that Irvin S. 
Cobb has called “The thunders 
of silence.” For death had been 
walking in the ranks unbidden. 


The delegates were welcomed 

by Dr. Thomas W. Davis, city 

Statistician, who represented the 

Mayor, W. Freeland Kendricks, 

‘and passed on the personal greet- 
_ ings of the city’s chief to the cir- 
culators. 


J. A. Mathews, of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, in- 
formed Davis that the conven- 
tion was the largest in point of 

lelegates attending ever held. 

tr. Mathews welcomed Davis, 
and spoke in praise of Mayor 
Kendrick. Mathews reminded his 
hearers that in 1910 the conven- 
tion had met in the Bellevue- 
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Stratford, then a new hotel, and 
now was meeting in the new Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Telegrams of good-will were 
sent to the following ex-presi- 
dents who were unable to attend 
the sessions because of illness: 
Robert Weir, Buffalo Courier; 
Joe Taylor, Flint, Mich., Journal; 
and Carey Thurston, formerly 
circulation manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Post.. 


In his speech before the con- 
vention, Robert S. Regar, third 
assistant postmaster-general of 
the United States, brought to the 
convention the greetings of Har- 
ry S. New, postmaster-general, 
himself a former newspaper man. 


Especially pleasing to circula- 
tion men present was Regar’s ac- 
count of the manner in which cir- 
culation management had im- 
proved. 


At the afternoon session Pres- 
ident Hatton read his report of 
the year’s work. Mr. Hatton told 
the circulation men that he want- 
ed to take up as little of their 
time as possible, and he merely 
went over the year’s work in out- 
line, stressing the importance of 
the necessity of co-operating 
with the postal: officials, and the 
possibility of work along that 
line as carried out by the Postal 
Committee,- of which W. C 
Hixon, of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post-Standard is chairman. 

Reports by the different com- 
mittee chairmen were read at 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
The I. C. M. A. Committees con- 
sist of the following: Entertain- 
ment, J. M. Annenberg, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Ledger, chairman; 
membership, M. D. Treble, Buf, 
falo Times, chairman; program, 
T. J. Dowling, Cleveland Press, 
chairman; resolutions,  T. i 
Armstrong, Ottawa, Ont., Jour- 
nal, chairman; by-laws, D. B. G. 
Rose, Louisville, Ky., chairman; 
railway and postal affairs, W. C. 
Hixon, Syracuse, N. Y., Post- 
Standard, chairman; convention, 
James Mathews, St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch, — chair- 
man; auditing, Walter Rauck, 
Cincinnati, O., Post, chairman; 
audit bureau, J. M. Schmid, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., News; transpor- 


tation, J. N. Eisenlord, Chicago, 
Ill., Daily News, chairman; pub- 
licity, Charles O. Reville, Balti- 
more, Md., Sun, chairman; news- 
boy welfare, Walter Hoots, Quin- 
cy, Ill., Whig Journal, chairman; 
publishers association, Royal 
Weiler, Allentown, Bae calls 
chairman; general welfare, Cla- 
rence Eyster, Peoria, IIl., Star, 
chairman; necrology, Clarence 
Eyster, Peoria, Ill., Star. 


J. H.-Lynch, of Cleveland, O., 
brought in a resolution that 
gained immediate interest, It 
was Mr. Lynch’s contention that 
the present time set for the aa- 
nual conventions made it hard for 
members to attend with their fam- 
ilies, as the conventions were on 
before school was closed, and he 
wanted the dates of the conven- 
tions changed. Mr. Lynch’s reso- 
lution was referred to the by- 
laws committee for action. 


A massed attack on standard- 
size newspapers and the predic- 
tion that they were doomed as 
the ichthyosaurus had been was 
a startling phase of the after- 
noon’s session. Papers written 
by James Sullivan, of the New 
York Daily News, who was un- 
able to be present; Joseph C., 
Rowett, of the Washington, D. 
C., News, and O. O. Scattergood, 
of the New York Evening 
Graphic, departed from the con- 
servative style of papers of the 


‘usual sort. 


The tabloid newspaper repres- 
entatives believed in their style 
of newspaper with a fervor that 
was almost religious, and the as- 
sembled circulators gasped in 
surprise and astonishment, that 
withal was good-humored, when 
they were told that the day of the 
old-line newspaper was gone, and 
that they were doomed. Tabloids 
were called aeroplanes, standard- 
size newspapers heavy Carts; ta- 
bloids were called mushrooms, 
standard-size newspapers century 
plants; circulators had the fact 
punched home to them that in 
the minds of the tabloid men 
they were a vanishing race—if 
they did not change to tabloid 
form. 

James Sullivan’s (N. Y. Daily 

ews) paper stressed the con- 
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Only Woman at Convention 
Feels at Home 


Miss Hilda Larson, circulation 
manager of the Tarentum, Pa., Val- 
ley Daily News for the past eight 
years, attended this, her first con- 
vention. Miss Larson is one of 
three woman members of the In- 
ternational Circulation Managers 
Association, and was the only wo- 
man member present. 

The other women members are 
Miss Myrtle Keene, of the Casper, 
Wyo., Tribune; and Miss Mildred 
Kenyon, of the Glens Falls, N. Y.. 
Post-Star. 

Miss Larson was a school teacher 
before entering newspaper work. 
She has charge of a-staff of forty- 
five boys on her newspaper and 
finds that her school teaching ex- 
perience is a great aid to her in 
managing the youngsters. 

Miss Larson was greatly interest- 
ed in the convention. 


Many Manufacturing Men Pres- 
ent at I.C.M.A. Convention 


Manufacturers of premiums and 
auxiliary apparatus were a-plenty 
at the I. C. M. A. Convention and 
their exhibits in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel filled the portion of 
the mezzanine floor not occupied by 
the Crystal Room where the dele- 
gates met, and in some cases ex- 
tended into hotel rooms, 


The companies that were repre- 
sented in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel exhibits included: 


Pollard-Alling Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Stretch; Allbright China Co.; Hal- 
vorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machine 
Co., R. Murry; Shive’s Auto- 
matic Newspaper Salesman; Stand- 
ard Player Board Co., George H. 
Reynolds; Ireland & Mathews; 
Strobel-Wilkins Co.; S. & N. Levy; 
S. Levy; C. R. Baily; Speedautomat 
Co.; Columbia Cycle Co. 
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venience of the tabloid size, and 
the fact that the news was boiled 
down, the correct features used, 
the right pictures, and the whole 
delivery system bent to the new 
speed at which the tabloid dis- 
tributing machine was geared. 

Rowett of the Washington 
News pointed out the fact that 
“sex’’ news, sensational stories, 
sensational features and pictures, 
were not needed to make a tabloid 
a success. He pointed to the ex- 
ample of the Scripps-Howard ta- 
bloids, the Washington, D. (Ce 
News, and the Baltimore, Md., 
Post, who were prospering with- 
out playing up news that other 
tabloids largely use, and with a 
strict attention to news—but a 
careful ’boiling down” and “dres- 
sing up” of the same news so 
that the mythical “he who runs” 
might read. He pointed out a 
unique angle to the News sales 
system in Washington, the sales 
boxes. These are boxes in which 
the newspapers are placed, and 
in which the purchaser deposits 
the price of the newspaper, and 
they have been found very valu- 
able in building and holding cir- 
culation in Washington, largely 
because the wide area of the city 
makes home to home delivery dif- 
ficult. 


“THe Wortp Doers: Move” 


O. O. Scattergood, of the New 
York Evening Graphic, attacked 
the “old line” newspapers in a 
spirited and earnest way. The 
representative of MacFadden’s 
newspaper told the circulation 
men that they were bound to go 
before the juggernaut of the ta- 
bloid that was fast Sweeping all 
in its path. Scattergood was Bil- 
ly Sundayish in his speech. Just 
as the “unjournalistic’ methods 
of the Graphic startled the New 
York newspaper world, the un-— 
usual fervor of this Galileo, whose 
sun, the tabloid, moved and 
moved and moved while all the 
Inquisition of older newspaper 
men said it did not exist, aston- 
ished his staid hearers. 

They could not say “Boo,” he 
told them, to an infant so lusty 
that the New York Evening 
Graphic, one of the family, had 
grown from nothing to a circula- 
tion of 300,000 in 18 months. 
They had been hammered before 
this “with tabloid circulation fig- 
ures, and breathed easier only 
when H. W. Stodgehill, of the 
Louisville Herald-Post told of 
how his newspaper had failed in 
an attempt to “go tabloid.” 

How newspapers in various 
parts of the country promote rec- 
reational activities among the 
boys who are their carriers was 
told of by Walter Hoots, of the 
Quincy, Ill., Whig, in his report 
of the Newsboy Welfare Commit- 
tee reporting the results of a ques- 
tionnaire. 

William Wood, of the U. S. 
Post Office Classification Depart- 
ment, spoke in behalf of his de- 
partment and answered questions 
of the members. 

Philadelphia newspapers set an 
example to the country by the 
operation of their own transpor- 
tation system, according to W, C. 
Hixson, of the Post-Standard, of 
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Syracuse, chairman of the Rail- 
way and Postal Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Association. 
“Philadelphia newspapers oper- 
ate their own transportation sys- 
tem with so much success,” said 
Mr. Hixson, “that baggage cars 
have been taken from many trains 


and railroads are beginning to 
wonder if their charges were 
wise.” 


The speaker advised members 
of the organization to study and 
adopt the methods df the Phila- 
delphia newspapers. 

“The future of transportation,” 
said Mr. Hixson, “is taking on 
new objectives. The increased 
construction of hard roads all 
over the country has resulted in 
a tremendous addition to the bus 
and motor truck traffic, with a 
natural slowing up in movement 
because of crowded highways. 

“Eventually there will be a re- 
turn to public service transporta- 
tion, over private rights of way, 
but with the use of lighter ve- 
hicles. 

“Many 1.C.M.A. members 
have been co-operating with the 
publishers’ committee in baggage 
and postal matters, and results 
are expected. Patient waiting 
best tells the story at present.” 

Sid Long, of the Wichita, 
Kans., Eagle, kept the members 
interested with his contributions 
to the transportation problem, 
and particularly his remarks on 
the use of busses, which he fav- 


ored. John Schmid, of the In- 
dianapolis News, also favored 
busses. Harold Hough, of Fort 


Worth, gave instances of the way 
busses are used in and around his 
territory. 

Quality and quantity in circula- 
tion are more desired by a pub- 
lication’s advertising constituen- 
cy than quantity alone, M. E. 
Douglas, circulation manager of 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
told convention delegates. 


“The consumer buys the ma- 
terial product, but the advertiser 
does not buy the physical issue 
in which his advertisement ap- 
pears, but rather the opportunity 
to influence more or less intel- 
ligence, more or less interest, 
more or less confidence, more or 
less buying power among readers. 


Biba general merchandising 
when the sales manager sells 
maximum quantity at not less 
than his fixed profit he is operat- 
ing 100 per cent efficient. 


“It is just this basic difference 
between what is good in general 
merchandising and what is good 
in circulation building that makes 
circulation methods of peculiar 
importance to advertising.” 


The Wednesday morning pro- 
ceedings began with a continua- 
tion of the discussion on 
transportation problems from the 
point where this discussion had 
been left off Tuesday afternoon. 

A. R. Michener, of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., Telegraph, spoke on 
his experiences with the railroad 
companies. Mr. Michener is an 
authority on this subject, having 
served together with E. A. Mc- 
Lean of the. Philadelphia 
Bulletin as a Pennsylvania mem- 
ber on the committee that repre- 
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sented New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania newspaper 
publishers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an ap- 
peal to have railroads stop the 
doubling of rates. Mr. Mishener 
claimed that it was impossible to 
really cooperate with the railroad 
companies. He suggested that 
newspaper publishers get to- 
gether and organize for the pur- 
pose of securing lower and more 
equitable rates. “3 


The convention was surprised 
when Rowe Stewart, of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, the only news- 
paper man who has served as 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of ,the World, was 
introduced. Mr. Stewart wel- 
comed the delegates to his native 
town, and was in turn accordéd a 
rousing reception. 


Col. Rose of the by-laws com- 
mittee who has served twice as 
president of the I. C. M. A., then 
addressed the members and it 
was decided that the resolution of 
Mr. Lynch to change the time of 
the convention meeting would be 
acted on later. It was also de- 
cided to have the question of re- 
instatement of ex-members acted 
upon as the emergencies arose. 

Mr. Rose, whose card reads, 
Louisville, Ky., probably is af- 
filiated with more business inter- 
ests than any other person 
present at the convention. The 
back of his visiting card lists the 
following activities with which he 
is connected: 

President, Standard Printing 
Cos; FallsiGityatin® Macece ithe 
Co.; Louisville Linotyping Co.; 
Market Growers Journal; Farm- 
ers Home Journal; Inland Miller; 
National Farmer & Stock Grow- 
ers Kentuckys) Eid imeem tiombad 
League; Louisville Board of 
Trade; Louisville Foundation; 
Odell Feeder Co.; Rose Island 
Co.; Vice-president, Fall City 
Rivers Ferry & Trans. Co.; Na- 
tional River & Harbors Con- 
g@ress; Execttive chairman, 
Inland Waterways Co.; treasurer, 
National Laundry Co.; director, 
Louisville Industrial Foundation; 
S. E. Master Printers Federation; 
Mississippi Valley Association; 
Ohio Valley Improvement As- 


Ayers’ Asks Correction 


In THe Fourtu Estate of May 
29 was an editorial headed ‘Ayers’ 
Directory Compares Morning and 
Evening Papers” in which appeared 
figures from that reliable source, 
but doubt was implied as to the 
accuracy of the figures in this par- 
ticular case. 

Ayers’ Directory had listed 873 
morning newspapers in the United 
States in 1926, showing an increase 
of 308 papers in the morning field 
in one year. A letter from N. W. 
Ayers & Sons says that Tue FourtH 
'EsTATE was right in expressing 
doubt, that the correct figures is 
573, and requesting THe FourtH 
Estate to refer to the directory’s 
typographical error, which has 
been noted by the publishers, and a 
correction notice sent to the direc- 
tory’s subscribers. 


sociation; Frankfort Elevator 


Coal Co.; Louisville Petroleum 
Refining Co.; Meadowbrook 
Golf & Realty Co.; Member, 


Board of Public Safety, City of 
Louisville; Major, O. M. O. R. C. 
Looks as if Col. Rose is kept 
pretty busy! 
Stanley Clague, managing 
director of the A. B. C., attending 
the morning’s session, was in- 


formally introduced to the as- 
semblage, and given a_ hearty 
welcome. 


L. J. Hoffman, of the St. Louis 
Star, led the discussion on the 
topic of insurance as a circula- 
tion getter with an interesting 
paper that outlined the history of 
newspaper insurance as a_ pre- 
mium. Mr. Hoffman pointed out 
the fact that his newspaper in 
1919 was the first American paper 
to use insurance as a circulation 
getter. English newspapers had 
been using it for some time, and 
French publications had used 
this before their confreres across 
the Channel. 

In Europe, however, insurance 
was free to subscribers, and in 
tis country it was) paid ton. sin 
most instances together with the 
subscription to the newspaper. 


500 NewspapPers INSURING 


Five hundred newspapers in the 
United States are using this circula- 
tion stimulator. 

Mr. Thomas Welch of the Phil- 
adelphia Record also spoke on 
the same subject and gave the ex- 
periences of his newspaper. He 
found insurance a very valuable 
ally to newspaper sales, and 
found in Philadelphia a_ public 
specially amenable to insurance. 


That insurance had more than 


.an immediate and transient value 


as a circulation getter )yieans 
stressed by Mr. Hoffman in his 
speech. In his experiences on 
the St. Louis’ Star he “had? dis- 
covered that insurance attracted 
an unusually high class of read- 
ers, and that by using insurance 
it was possible to circulate more 
than one copy of a paper within a 


family. He also found insurance 
flexible enough to be used in con- 
nection with other premium 


A. B. C. Directors Meet in 
Hamilton, Ont. 


This Saturday morning, June 
12, the board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ended their annual Canadian 
meeting with visits to the Ancas- 
ter and Hamilton Jockey Clubs. 

Friday, June 11, the directors 
met at the Royal Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., and at the 
close of the business session paid 
a visit to Niagara Falls, where 
the annual Canadian dinner was 
held last Friday evening at the 
Clifton Hotel. 


Taft with Richards Agency 


Jerome B. Taft, for the last six 
years with the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, is now in 
charge of sales for the Joseph 
Richards & Co., New York. 


the papers they sold. He found — 
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offers. Insurance held subscrib- 
ers year after year, and the con- — 
tinual payment and settlement of © 
claims furnished an endless 
source of news and advertising 
copy. On the Star the insurance 
was sold on time payments, ten 
cents a month being added to the | 
regular costs of the subscription. — 
Sidney Long, of the Wichita, 4 
Kans., Eagle then spoke of the 
experience of his newspaper with — 
insurance. He found the chief 
stumbling block the ignorance of | 
users. They did not know how ~ 
to put in claims correctly, vetem 
and often met with rebuffs when ~ 
attempting to collect for dam- 
ages. Insurance was found to be — 
an excellent way of “giving” 
something to the subscriber and 
“keeping him happy” by Long. 

President Hatton of the I. © 
M. A., circulation manager of the — 
Detroit, Mich., Free Press, and — 
J. N. Ejisenlord of the Chicago ~ 
Daily News, also came out in” 
favor of insurance. 


Auto DELIVERY 


Galt Burns of the Washington, — 
D. C. Star, being absent, Robert” 
W. Taylor, of the Flint, Mich, 
Journal, spoke on rural auto de- 
livery, and named it as a very im- 
portant factor in the building up 
of prestige and valuable circula- 
tion for a newspaper. 


Sidney Long of the Wichita, — 
Kans., Eagle, gave in detail his) 
experiences with rural mail — 
routes. Mr. Long explained the 
method used by his newspaper. | 
Routes were given to people, who — 
had to complete them by six in 
the morning. They were paid 
twelve dollars a week flat rate for 
their work, and their car, and | 
were allowed to make a profit on — 


that many of the rural readers 
actually depended on the news-— 
paper for their daily purchases, 
and “kicked” indignantly when — 
the paper was late. By early de- 
livery of morning papers, in fact 
by delivering them at practically 
the same time as the papers were 
delivered in the city it was found 
possible to obviate competition 
with evening newspapers. Local 
agents were appointed in very 
few towns, and when they were 
appointed delivery was made by 
auto out of Wichita, as each rural | 
route man was a Wichita man. 
In such cases route men were 
sometimes paid extra. Many of 
them combined delivery and 
short haulage with their news- 
paper delivery work, and the de- 
livery work plus profits netted 
them a neat sum. 

John N. Schmid, of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., News spoke on the 
same subject. Mr. Schmid de- 
scribed the 68 rural routes run by 
his newspaper, and said that aver- 
age pay, plus newspaper sales 
profits, netted each agent about 
twenty dollars a week. By good 
auto delivery the News was cut- 
ting down the number of pre- 
dated copies it had to publish to 
catch early R.F.D. mails. a 

Mr. Miller of the Washington, 
D. C., Post, spoke from the floor 
on a very important point. He 
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pointed out that often it cost too 
much in cost of delivery, etc., to 
keep a rural subscriber. To this 
Schmid answered that this prob- 
lem was decided by the paper’s 
hunger for circulation, and said 
it often cost a paper about ten 
dollars a year to keep each rural 
reader. 


J. H. Kuntz, of the Lancaster, 
Pa., Intelligencer, told of his ex- 
periences when he was on the Al- 
toona, Pa. Tribune. By running 
a star mail route on his line he 
cut the cost of delivery down 
sixty per cent. 

It was brought out by Schmid 
that while the average rural 
newspaper deliverer received 
about $1,200 a year the average 
mail-man, doing the same work, 
got approximately $2,400. 


Came A Lone Way! 


At the close of the morning 
session it was decided that the 
two members who had come the 
longest distances were: A. J. 
Hollander of the Calgary, Alta., 
(Can.) Herald, and E. C. Hop- 
wood, of the Portland, Ore., Ore- 
gonian. ‘The long distancers re- 
ceived a rousing cheer from their 
fellow-members. 


A. N. P. A. Cooperation 
The feature of the Wednesday 


_afternoon’s session and one of the 


important high lights of the whole 
convention, was the introduction 
of Lincoln B. Palmer, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


This was the first appearance of 


Mr. Palmer before the I. C. M. 


A., and his appearance was felt 
by the membership as a land- 
mark in their organization’s 
progress. 

In a frank talk to the circula- 
tion men, Mr. Palmer regretted 
the fact that his association had 


- not been of as much use to the 


circulation departments of the 
newspapers as to the other de- 
partments. 


“To be frank,” said Mr. Palmer, 
“I must admit that we have not 
been of much service to the cir- 
‘culators.” 


Only in minor instances, such 
as claims agaist dealers, etc., had 
his organization rendered real aid 
to the circulators, and Mr. Pal- 
mer was anxious to be of greater 
Service to them. 


“Real cooperation, real _ ser- 
vice, as rendered to other news- 
Paper departments is the solution 
of the question as to how the A. 
N. P. A. should aid in the circu- 
lation men.” 


This statement was gratifying 
to the entire membership, ‘said 
resident Hatton, in thanking 
Mr. Palmer. Mr. Hatton said 
that his association received this 
plan of cooperation with the A. 
N, A., with great delight, and 
asked the Publishers Association 
Commitete to meet with Mr. 
almer. 

At the meeting of this committee 
with Palmer, the two members 
Present, Royal Weiler, of the Allen- 
_ town, Pa., Call, and Charles Payne, 

of the Indianapolis Star, formed a 
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caucus and acted for the members 
absent. This committee accepted 
Palmer’s plan of cooperation, but 
deferred actual action till definite 
problems should arise. It was the 
sense of the committee that cir- 
culation problems were local to a 
great extent, but it was also agreed 
that cooperation with the A.N.P.A. 
was very desirable, and would be 
entered into whenever possible. 
Mr. Palmer then talked to the 
Publishers Association Committee 
on the newsprint situation. It was 
the newspaper association execu- 
tive’s contention that by the elim- 
ination of production waste much 
might be accomplished along the 
lines of economy and efficient manu- 
facture of newspapers at lower cost. 


Some regulation, some balance, 
was needed to keep the scales of 
supply and demand level. With 
the increasing gains in circulation 
all over the country, the race be- 
tween newsprint used and newsprint 
manufactured became a very close 
one, with newsprint used general- 
ly a lap ahead. These words were 
not used, but this was the back- 
ground against which the whole 
question of newsprint production 
and supply was pictured. 

Mr. Palmer then touched on the 
service that the A. N. P. A. was do- 
ing for credit managers. That this 
service was appreciated by the cir- 
culation men was evident in the 
hearty manner in which they 
thanked the newspaper association 
executive for his cooperation. 

Stanley Clague, managing direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, then addressed the mem- 
bers. He informed them that no 
suggestions had been sent to him 
for discussion, 


PLEA For Newssoys 


Mr. Clague made an impassioned 
plea for the newsboys, declaring 
that in many instances the boys 
were overloaded with newspapers 
so as to increase the Paper’s cir- 
culation. 

“As a former newsboy,” said Mr. 
Clague, “I remember that the great- 
est tragedy of my life was when 
I had all the newspapers sold but 
one.” 

Mr. Clague asked the circulation 
men to remember the little boys who 


carried the newspapers, and, look- 
ing on it from the humane angle, 
decried the practice of making boys 
carry too many papers. 

From the economical angle this 
practice worked harm to the news- 
Papers, as boys quit when they 
couldn’t make enough money, and 
the constant turnover hurt the news- 
Paper’s circulation. 

E. W. Chandler, chief auditor of 
the A. B. C, and William F. Hoff- 
man, manager of the New York 
office were introduced to the mem- 
bers. 

Chandler asked the members to 
confer with him about any partic- 
ular individual problems they might 
have. 

Col. Rose spoke on a code of 
ethics for circulation managers, and 
pointed out the advancement made 
in cooperation between newspapers, 
instead of the old cut-throat meth- 
ods. Col. Rose said that circula- 
tion men were helpful to each other, 
and waxed humorous on the sub- 
ject. 

The Golden Rule was the cap- 
stone of the circulation ethics edifice 
that Col. Rose built. 

The convention rejected after 
considerable and spirited debate, on 
the ground that the subjects were 
not within their scope, two resolu- 
tions introduced by John Schmid 
of the Indianapolis, Ind., News, 
calling’ upon ithe A.B) Cl 16 clas: 
sify as premiums the club offers 
of newspapers sold in combination 
with other publications and requir- 
ing the prices of the newspapers 
in such a combination to be made 
known. 

O. ©. Scattergood of the New 
York Evening Graphic attacked Mr. 
Schmid’s proposals, and said that 
they would make things harder for 
the harassed circulation manager, 
Stanley Clague said that it was 
the wish of the A’ ‘BRB. C to make 
things easier, not harder, for the 
circulation man. 


CIRCULATION not ALL 


F. J. Runde, Vice-President and 
general manager of Tue Fourrn 
Estate addressed the circulation 
men on the deeper significance of 
newspaper circulation, 


Part of Mr. Runde’s talk fol- 
lows: 
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Young Dane Studying U. §. Cir- 
culation Methods 


Tars Henius, son of Louis Heni- 
us, publisher of the Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Berliingsk E, Tidende, 
leading Scandinavian daily, was one 
of the most interested—and interest- 
ing—visitors to the International 
Circulation Managers Association 
convention. 


Young Henius, who is 21, has 
been in this country for the past 
13 months, and has been working 
with the New York Evening World. 
He is going through in various de- 
partments of this newspaper, and is 
at present working in the circula- 
tion department. 


He will remain here for about 
nine more months and will work 
on newspapers in different cities of 
the country. 


The young Viking was plainly 
surprised at the frankness with 


which the circulation men discussed 
their problems, and enjoyed and 
valued the discussions. 

He expressed his admiration for 
the men of the New York Evening 
World, and said they had shown 
him every consideration. ': 

On returning to Denmark Henius 
will be assistant to the publisher— 
his father—and the writer, who has 
had the pleasure of interviewing 
the elder Henius on a visit of his 
to this country sees in his son a 
real chip off the old block. 


Joins New York Mirror 


John Fretz South, 
editor of the Trenton Times, has 
given up his position on that 
newspaper to become connected 
with the Daily Mirror of New 
York. He has been replaced by 
William Taylor, of the Times re- 
portorial staff. 
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“There is no surer way to estab- 
lish circulation and substantially 
sound circulation, than by making 
a newspaper worthy of the national 
advertising account. Very few of 
us have sounded the depths of the 
economic relation of the American 
newspapers to the present prosperity 
of the Nation. It isn’t too. much 
to say that if some great unfore- 
seen catastrophe stopped the news- 
paper presses of the country for 
any protracted period, the current 
industrial growth and progress of 
the Nation would be more serious- 
ly retarded than you might imagine. 
America is prosperous in direct ra- 
tio to the uninterrupted flow of its 
merchandise, its foreign products 
and all the vast intricate mechan- 
ism of the producer and the buyer. 

“Newspapers have not alone unit- 
ed the thought of this country, but 
they have welded and concentrated 
its problem of distribution and 
sales. There will come a time when 
the enterprising circulation mana- 
gers everywhere will proudly point 
out these homely truths: not alone 
to readers but to advertisers, and 
so collaborate with publisher and 
editor, that each newspaper shall 
deserve its own share of profitable 
patronage.” 

. B. Snyder, of the Walter 
Hines Page foundation, who is do- 
ing special work in connection with 
the Press Congress of the World, 
represented James Wright Brown, 
president of Editor and Publisher 
before the convention, and spoke on 
the Press Congress of the World, 
and the work it is doing. 

Walter Rauck, of the Cincinnati, 
O., Post, read a paper on the use 
of serials and other fiction. 

Mr. Rauck’s idea of the essential 
qualities for newspaper fiction and 
features interested the members. 
Stories of the present time, stories 
that make the reader the hero or 
heroine, that take into account the 


human equation, were the type 
adapted to circulation needs, 
In. the general discussion that 


followed different methods of pro- 
moting features were brought out. 
n pushing “The Jazz Bride,” the 
St. Louis Times had used a parade, 
a brass band, banners over main 
streets, etc. In general, *circusing” 
the feature was held to be extremely 
valuable, as was the reprint of pre- 
vious installments and their dis- 
tribution. 

The Philadelphia Entertainment 
Committee was headed by J. M. An- 
nenberg, Ledger, chairman; and in- 


cluded the following: Coe 
Stretch, Bulletin; te Ja” Abbott, 
Record; William G. Cotton, In- 


quirer; John L. Young, 
Howard C. Lee, Inquirer; R,. L. 
McLean, Evening Bulletin; Jacob 
Ginsburg, Jewish World; J. J. Far- 
ley; M. Donovan. 

Entertainment was given in plen- 
ty to the delegates and their wives. 
Naturally, the Sesqui-centennial ex- 
hibition attracted many of them, 
and its various wonders were made 
plain to all in an official visit Tues- 
day night, and in numerous infor- 
mal parties that wended their way 
to Philadelphia’s mammoth exposi- 
tion, 

An air of fraternity and friend- 
ship marked the gathering. Old 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A Press-Agenting Host 


The publicity director, press agent, or 
whatever title the man charged with sending 
matter to newspapers for free insertion may 
bear, is neither an unmixed blessing nor an 
unmitigated evil. Newspapers themselves 
witness to this by using their own columns 
to disseminate information concerning their 
own activities, and by seeking to get matter 
about themselves published in contemporary 
newspapers and other publications. Within 
certain recognized limits this is perfectly right 


and proper, and few newspapers fail to ob-- 


serve these boundaries. 

More: Every newspaper which appreciates 
its obligation to the community it serves or 
to the world at large, will go out of its way 
to publish in its news and editorial columns, 
free of charge, everything it reasonably can 
to aid a cause, public movement or private 
enterprise, which it believes to be for the 
general benefit. The only question to which 
it seeks an affirmative answer may be ex- 
pressed thus: “Is this legitimate news for 
our readers, or a matter of public interest or 
benefit?” 

Even the great newspaper, The New York 
Times, noted for rigid adherence to the 
highest newspaper ethics, recently devoted 
more than half a column of its valuable edi- 
torial space to comment upon an article pub- 
lished in a trade paper, a reprint of which 
was sent to The Times by the man who 
wrote the article without charge and to ob- 
tain publicity for the organization by which 
he is employed at a salary. It was right 
and proper for The Times to do so. 

Very many instances can be adduced to 
prove that newspapers accept and diligently 
seek, at their own expense, news and other 
matter from men hired for no other purpose 
than to see that the organizations they rep- 
resent receive publicity other than paid ad- 
vertising space, and that in doing so they 
serve their publics. Col. Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, was known as the most persistent and 
successful publicity-seeker of his day. He 
knew every trick of the publicity trade, and 
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used them all. Editors smiled or sneered, 
but used what he had sent out, generally 
through reporters, correspondents or special 
writers who were glad to get it. It was 
“good stuff.” 

So there are fields in which free publicity 
may properly be sought, and in which news- 
papers may rightly function. But there are 
others where the reverse is true. One of 
these is the realm of so-called sports, in one 
part of which at least a publicity seeker of 
greater ability than Col. Roosevelt plays 
upon the newspapers as a skilled musician 
plays upon the keys of an organ. 

If this is not true, how is it that the great- 
est and best writers on pugilism in the world 
turn themselves into press agents whenever 
an opportunity offers to write something 
about the heavyweight champion; and many, 
very many times when it does not offer, 
really? For some time now there has been 
little of actual news concerning Dempsey; so 
little that each worth-while item could be 
told in a few paragraphs or, at most, in a 
column. But it is the business of a press 
agent to “get space,” and nobly do the sports 
scribes fulfill this function. Look over what 
they write and their newspapers publish. 
Personal recollections, individual specula- 
tions, long stories about Dempsey’s physical, 
mental, financial, social, marital and nasal 
condition fill column after column of the 
newspapers, all tending toward one end—the 
creation of interest in a possible public ap- 
pearance with financial gain its one and only 
object. 

Tue Fourtu Estate does not hold that 
the general public should not be informed of 
the various stages of progress toward a cham- 
pionship boxing match, or prize fight, cleverly 
manipulated for publicity purposes as they 
are. It does hold, though, that favorable, 
business-creating publicity is the aim of every 
official act of a press agent, and that none 
of that ilk ever lived who achieved that pur- 
pose more thoroughly than do the sport 
writers who strain every writing nerve to 
expand the news and also to produce im- 


material stories about certain miscalled 
sports, prospective champion prize fights 
especially. 


They are not hired press agents, of course. 
But in what respect, other than being hired 
as such, do they differ from the publicity 
agent paid to do just that kind of work? 


Encouragement to Circulators 


That L. B. Palmer, Manager of the A. N. P. 
A., attended the I. C. M. A. convention in Phila- 
delphia this week is encouraging. This was 
the first circulation meeting at which the A. 
N. P. A. was represented officially. 

Mr. Palmer told the circulators frankly that 
his organization had neglected the circulation 
departments of newspapers, though it had given 
diligent attention to every other. He promised 
that from now on they will have the earnest 
support of the A. N. P. A. in their efforts to 
advance the circulation interests of newspapers, 
and such aid as the A. N. P. A. is able to give. 

This is as it should be. There is no more 
important or valuable work done on any news- 
paper than that of the circulation department. 
Many advertisers make quality of readers a 
main factor in choosing their newspaper medi- 
ums. Nevertheless, advertising rates, except 
in comparatively few isolated instances, are 
based upon volume of circulation, and the high- 
er that climbs the greater the value to adver- 
tisers and the larger the income derived from 
advertising. 

Neither the A. N. P. A. nor Mr. Palmer is 
given to make idle gestures, and the valuable 
cooperation which can, and will, be given in 
accordance with this promise is bound to have 
a beneficent effect. 

Mr. Palmer’s remarks at his meeting with 
the Committee on Publishers’ Association also 
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were significant, though in another direction. 

Not only is circulation advancing, but news- 
papers are increasing in size. Because of this 
combination the paper mills have been obliged 
to increase production and the time seems not 
far distant when the demand for newsprint 
paper will exceed the possible supply. This, in 
turn, means greater extinction ot forests and, 
ultimately, a shortage of raw material. q 

Circulation cannot and should not be checked. — 
The newspaper is the most potent educational — 
force in this country. The wider it 1s read the 
greater the mental advancement of the people. 
Until every family is fully supplied with the | 
medium which acquaints it with the news of the — 
day, circulation must increase as a matter Om 
public policy. Therefore, that the supply of 
newsprint shall not fail, publishers must now — 
give even closer attention than before the cur- — 
tailment of waste and limitation of use. 

For a long time the matter of reducing the 
sometimes enormous size of newspapers has_ 
been discussed, but nothing positive has re- 
sulted. Sooner or later action will be taken 
of necessity. It would be better for publishers 
to get together now and agree upon cutting — 
down waste and limiting number of pages. 

It is difficult task, with many important in- 
volutions, but it can be done, Since it must — 
be done sometime, it were better done now 
while both newspapers and advertisers are shar- 
ing in the general prosperity of the country. 


a 


Ave Atque Vale! 


Hail and farewell! At the International Cir-— 
culation Managers Association convention at- 
Philadelphia last week E. R. Hatton of the 
Detroit Free Press, the president, retired from 
office after a year of service that has done 
much to aid the circulation men of the news- 
papers and was succeeded by Charles Payne, — 
vice-president of the Indianapolis Star. 

Mr. Payne is beloved by the members. His 
abilities were shown in his vice-presidential — 
position from which he now moves up. One 
able pilot is followed by another, and the I. C. 
M. A. ship is sure to weather any storm it may 
encounter when guided by such capable hands — 
as Mr. Payne’s. ; 

Tur FourtH Estate greets the new chief 0 
the circulation men of the country, and gives 
a “fond farewell” to the retiring president. 

re 


Don’t Stop 


Keep pounding. That is what newspapers 
are advising advertisers is the only way to big 
success. a 

The public is constantly growing up. Boys 
of yesterday are men of today. Subordinates 
of ‘today are the executives of tomorrow. 
People forget and must constantly be reminded. 
All need educating in the value of advertising. 

Recently there has been a hiatus in advertis- 
ing advertising. There is now a notable ab- 
sence of advertising promotion matter from 
newspapers. It should be a continuous cam- 
paign, without a let-up; a constant reminder 
that advertising is the greatest of business 
forces. a4 


The English-Speaking Union is doing a very 
worthy work in bringing English journalists to 
this country under a fellowship system to study 
American newspaper methods. The first fel 
has already been chosen, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue. Doubtless he will bring many m- 
teresting ideas back to England after his year’s 
sojourn to this country. A future plan is to 
send American journalists to England. This 


interchange of ideas is sure to prove valuable. 

“Mistakes, especially if they are injurious im 
character, travel so fast that corrections never 
can catch up with them, and especially if they 
are published in a newspaper. It is a credit to 
the copy desk that so few get past it. 4 
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_ Rogers Takes Crawford’s Place 
4 


at Kansas College 


Charles Elkins Rogers, former- 
ly on the exchange and literary 
_ departments of the Kansas City 
- Star, has been appointed head of 
_ the department of journalism at 

the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Prof. 
_ Nelson Antrim Crawford, now di- 


rector of information for the 
United States Department of 
_ Agriculture. 


Rogers was with the Star in 
1915 and 1916. He resigned from 
the Star staff in order to enter 
the World War, where he served 
as lieutenant with Major General 
Leonard Wood. In 1919 he 
joined the staff of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and 
while there as associate professor 
_of journalism and in charge of 
the news bureau, saw the journal- 
ism enrollment doubled and the 
department faculty increased in 
strength from four instructors to 
six. 

He is the co-author of the new 
journalism text, “Agricultural 
Journalism,” writen by Professor 
Rogers and Professor Crawford, 
and also is publisher of two bul- 
letins, “Stories Farm Paper Edi- 
tors Want” and “How to Gather 
and Write Farm News.” He is 
now vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Agricultural 
College Editors and is a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, University 
of Oklahoma, ’14, and of the 
American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism. 


New York Press Association 
Holding Summer Meet 


A newspaper conference will be 
held in connection with the sum- 
Mer meeting of the New York 

-Press Association at Cornell on 
June 17,18 and 19. This associa- 
tion is made up of the weekly pa- 
pers of the state, and it will com- 
bine a newspaper institute and 
some business transactions with 
its regular summer outing. 


_ The program begins with a get- 
together dinner at Willard 
Straight Hall after which there 
will be an evening of entertain- 
ment provided by the University. 
he business session will take 
Place on Friday, June 18 and the 
afternoon of that day will be 
8iven up to an automobile tour, 
and at 6:30 that evening the an- 
nual banquet will take place. 


On Saturday, June 19 there will 
€ an executive breakfast of the 
active members of the New York 
Press Association and after that 
-@n exhibit and analysis of the 
weekly papers of New York State 
by Bristow Adams, in charge of 
Journalism courses at Cornell. 


_ Hearst Rifle Trophy Won 


St. John’s Military Academy at 
| Delafield, Wis., has taken into 
Permanent possession the Hearst 
trophy for rifle championship of- 
fered by the Hearst organiza- 
tion of newspapers. 
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The Milwaukee Journal Traveling 
Cup for the best high school paper 
in Wisconsin, which has been award- 
ed to the Scroll, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, by the judges of 
the national scholastic newspaper 
contest conducted by the Central 
Inter-Scholastic “Press Association. 
This cup is awarded each year. 


Crime News in Newspaper 128 
Years Old 


Original copies of the Green- 
field Gazette, printed in Green- 
field, Mass. 128 years ago, are 
in possession of Wallace Cruger 
of Indianapolis. ; 

Yellowed with time, but in a 
remarkable state of preservation, 
each page is legible. The news- 
paper advertised in each issue 
that it was “an impartial register 
of the times,” and was published 
every Monday. 


A perusal showed that the early: 


Americans were as much inter- 
ested in crime news, the church 
question, National Congress and 
in foreign activities as they are 
today. All foreign news was 
printed under one headline. News 
in the various States also was 
given prominence. 


W. K. Hutson Back to the N. Y. 
Advertising Club 


William Kidwell Hutson, for- 
merly manager of the New York 
office of the Peninsular Publish- 
ing Company, Tampa, Fla., pub- 
lishers of Suniland, has come 
back to the post of assistant sec- 
retary of the Advertising Club 
and editor of Advertising Club 
News. He succeeds James M. 
Kelly. Mr. Hutson held this posi- 
tion previous to last August. 


“Never Again!” Says the Queen 


Queen Marie of Rumania, who 
permitted the use of her likeness 
in an American advertisement re- 
cently, has decided not to do so 
again. The fee received by the 
Queen was given to charity. Pub- 
lication of the picture led dozens 
of other American companies to 
seek photographs, but the use of 
her likeness for advertising pur- 
poses caused so much criticism 
among Rumanians that the Queen 
decided she no longer could per- 
mit it. 


Newspaper Women Have Tea 
Party on Governor’s Island 


Mrs. Summerall, wife of Gen. 


Charles P.. Summerall, Comman- 
der of the Second Corps Army 
Area, gave a tea party last week 
at the army post on Governor’s 
Island, for the committee of 
newspaper women appointed to 
help in preparations for the Gov- 
ernor’s Island garden party Sat- 
urday, June 19. The proceeds 
will be given to army widows and 
orphans. 


Mrs. Summerall appointed Jose- 
phine R. Ober of the World as 
chairman of the committee, which 
includes: 

Mrs. John H. Tennant, Evening 
World; Deborah Corle and Emma 
Bugbee, Herald-Tribune; Jane 
Grant, New York Times. 


Prudence Penny and Helen 
Rowland, New York American; 
Elsie McCormick, the World; 
Julia McCarthy, Evening Journal; 
Eleanor Stanton, the Sun; Made- 
leine Riordan, Evening Post; Jane 
Dixon and Nellie Revell, Evening 
Telegram.’ 

Dorothy Herzog, Daily Mirror; 
Betsy Patterson, the Graphic; 
Grace Robinson, Daily News; 
Theodora Bean, T-Bean Syndi- 
cate, and Miss Rose Therese 
Nagel of the WGBS broadcasting 
station. 


Joins Ramsay Organization. 


Joseph A. Malone, of the Class 
of 1926, of New York University, 
has joined the Robert E. Ramsay 
Organization, Inc., of New York 
City, as copy and research as- 
sociate, devoting his full time to 
the work which formerly he had 
carried on in connection with his 
work at the University. 


Young Scribes Graduate 


Fourteen members of the se- 
nior and junior classes at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., completed last week the 
first year of the special course in 
journalism established last Sep- 
tember. The course was in 
charge of Dr. Allen S. Will, as- 
sociate professor of journalism 
at Columbia University. The ap- 
propriation for the course was 
passed by the Legislature partly 
because of the efforts of the New 
Jersey Press Association. 


WEDDING BELLS 


William Sharpe, managing edi- 
tor of the Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Journal, and Miss Sallie Herring, 
of Goldsboro, N. C., were married 
in Raleigh. 


Miss Isabelle Frances North, 
society editor of the Winchester, 


Va., Star, owned and published ° 


by Governor Harry Glood Byrd, 
who also owns the Harrisonburg, 
Va., News-Record, and Paul L. 
Miller, a pharmacist, and son of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Miller, of 
Winchester, were married in 
Washington City. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Robert E. Gordon, a member 
of the city staff of the Newcastle, 
Ind., Courier for the last four 
years, has just moved to the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Item, where he will 
write sports and general news. 


Miss Mary Jackson, daughter of 
the late Don A. Jackson, who 
founded the Fredericksburg, Ia., 
News, 30 years ago, has resigned 
her position on the news staff, 
after continuing work with the 
new editor, Albert Johnson of 
Wows City, when he purchased 
the business last year. 


Guy L. Langley, formerly of 
Worcester Gazette, the Provi- 
dence Bulletin and the Providence 
News, has left the copy desk of 
the Waterbury, Conn., Repub- 
lican. 


S. Leonard Reed, formerly of 
the Providence Bulletin, has re- 
signed as court reporter on the 
ee of the Waterbury Repub- 
ican. 


Oval Quist, formerly city editor 
of the Mason City, Iowa, Globe- 
Gazette, and more recently head 
of the copy desk of the Des 
Moines Register, has been made 
city editor of that publication. 
Mr. Quist succeeds Harlan Miller, 
formerly a reporter for the New 
York Evening Post, who is now 
assignment editor. 


Ader Holds New Post 


Charles E. Ader, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Caro- 
lina Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been made circulation 
manager of the Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Journal. Ader at one time 
previously was circulation man- 
ager of the Journal, but more re- 
cently has been connected with 
the advertising department. 


Miller Seeks Radio Job 


William Bourke Miller, winner 
of the Pulitzer prize for repor- 
torial ability during the year 1925, 
has decided to become a radio 
announcer. He is in New York 
studying voice culture. He has 
placed his application for an- 
nouncer with station WEAF. 


Dr. Finley Returns. 


Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times, 
who has been abroad attending 
the dedication of the Gennadius 
Library in Athens, has returned 
on the Cunarder Mauretania. 


Wants State Advertised 


Governor Groesbeck of Michi- 
gan advocated advertising of the 
State resources and tourist attrac- 
tions at a recent conference of 
Michigan tourist interests. 


A. P. Movie Shown 


A short reel at the Strand, New 
York, last week showed several 
phases of the Associated Press 
activities in gathering news over 
the world. 
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June 12, 


The Syndicate Man 


Tur Contact Pornt of THE NEWSPAPER AND ITs VITAL Forces OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. 


Gene Fowler, former manag- 
ing editor of the New York 
American, is now an executive of 
King Features Syndicate in 
charge of the advertising and 
sales promotion of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Fowler has long been 
a specialist in newspaper features. 
Last month he represented King 
Features Syndicate at the annual 
Journalism Week of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He is a former 
president of the New York News- 
paper Club. Mr. Fowler started 
his newspaper career in Denver. 
He came to Gotham about ten 
years ago and has been rated a 
star reporter ever since. While 
active asa reporter and news desk 
man, Mr. Fowler made the study 
of newspaper features a hobby. 
This led to his present connec- 
tion with King Features Syndi- 
cate. 


“The Magic Eye” by John 
Goodwin, arranged for serial pub- 
lication in newspapers, is now be- 
ing released nationally by King 
Features Syndicate of New York. 
In the metropolitan area, the 
Evening Journal will feature that 
novel as an important part of an 
early summer circulation cam- 
paign. 


One of America’s eminent edu- 
cators— Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of George Wash- 
ington University—is releasing a 
daily editorial for newspapers 
through King Features Syndicate 
of: New York). Citys (Di Lewis 
has long been a_ distinguished 
contributor to leading magazines. 
He has written special articles 
for the New York Times. The 
Washington Star was the first 
newspaper to secure Dr. Lewis’ 
daily editorials through King 
Features Syndicate. 


Why I Resigned from the 400 
is the title of a series of ten ar- 
ticles written by Park Benjamin 
that is being released to news- 


papers through International 
Feature Service of New York 
City. Mr. Benjamin is a scion 


of a family listed in the aristoc- 
racy of America for six genera- 
tions. This series is arranged for 
double-truck publication, each re- 
lease liberally illustrated. For 
Sunday newspapers, the first re- 
lease is June 27th; for Saturday 
editions, July 3rd. It will ap- 
pear in weekly instalments. 


“Thrill Hunters,” Winifred Van 
Duzer’s latest novel of modern 
life offered by King Features 
Syndicate, on first announcement 
to the press is eliciting a response 


Le B. Bercovict 


from editors that indicates it will 
excel even her tremendously pop- 


ular Good Bad Girl as a 1926 
newspaper “best seller.” Both 
Thrill Hunters and The - Good 


Bad Girl are fruits of a busy and 
brilliant newspaper career. Few 
women reporters (or male scribes, 
for that matter) have covered 
more big stories than little “Win- 
nie’ Van Duzer. 


Ranked as a “person of out- 
standing attainment,” Jay Nor- 
wood Darling, whose cartoons 
under the name of “Ding” have 
won international fame, was hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the annual Drake Uni- 
versity commencement exercises 
at Des Moines, Monday. 


“Since it is the duty of univer- 
sities not only to train scholars, 
but to recognize and to promote 
cultural attainment, it is our hon- 
or thus to recognize Mr. Darl- 
ing’s achievements,” said Dr. Her- 
bert Martin, of the Drake faculty, 
in presenting the cartoonist. 


The Bell Syndicate announces it 
has acquired the newspaper rights 
to “Fixed Bayonets” by Captain 
John Thomason, and that the story, 
with drawings, will be ready for 
newspaper release in a few months. 
Thomason’s illustrations form a 
valuable adjunct to the feature and 
will be coupled in such manner 
with the newspaper releases to in- 
sure a striking feature. 


Ring Lardner’s burlesque auto- 
biography will be run as a part of 
his weekly releases through the 
Bell Syndicate, the first chapter of 
the story appearing Sunday, July 4. 
Lardner will deal with the humor- 
ous high lights of his own life and 
will reminisce extensively on his 
own Career. 


Changes Brisk on the Peoria Star 


Joseph P. Smyth, formerly of 
the New York World and the 
Tampa, Fla. Times, has joined 
the staff of the Peoria, Ill, Star 
as general assignment man and 
feature writer. 

Henry Kurz, who covered the 
commercial beat for the Peoria, 
Ill., Star, has resigned. 

Robert Drake, European and 
Asiatic free lance, who returned 
to the United States via Mexico 
City to undergo an operation, has 
recovered and joined the editorial 
staff of the Peoria Star. Drake 
“worked” 38 countries during the 
four years which he has _ spent 
abroad since leaving the old New 
York Globe. 


Lippmann Talks to Graduates 


Walter Lippman, chief editorial 
writer of the New York World, 
delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to graduates of Wake For- 
est, Raleigh, N. C., College last 
week. Mr. Lippmann was given 
the degree of LL.D. by the South- 


ern institution. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


Features 
Since 


1899 


The 
International 
Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
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1926 | 
For serials that sell ; 
news papers— Hi 
“The Good Bad Girl’ 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


he 
fe 


“Tell It To 
Elsie!” 
The best “us folks” 


feature appearing 
in print 


> 


— 


6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., New York City 
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Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did, 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 
You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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For A i Services 


TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by , 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Atlanta) Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portland 
Chicago  Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
American Type. the Best. 
ee in Any Caseo % 


PAYNE NEW I.C.M.A. 
CHIEF 


(Continued from page 13) 


friends _met, new circulation men 
were welcomed by the older mem- 
bers, children in the Franklin lob- 
by gazed in wide-eyed awe at the 
crowds passing through, and a spirit 
of good humor and cheerfulness 
animated everything. 


Members Attend Meet From 
U. S. and Canada 
From far and near, circulation 


men flocked into the Quaker City 
to attend the International Circula- 
tion Managers Association 28th an- 
nual convention. 

Those present, from an _ official 
count made Wednesday afternoon, 
-include: 

H. Stodghill, Louisville, Ky., 
Times- Courier Journal ; R. W. Tay- 


lor, Flint, Mich., Journal; Frank 
Brosnan, New York, Ey ening 
World; A. J. Hilliker, Calgary, 


Can, Herald: John J. Kirk, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealers, -V. iP: 
Willett, Akron, O., Times- Press; 
Orval E. Ellis, Erie, Pay Dispatch- 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will ‘save you 
ate or better on your type 
ills 


We pay highest _ prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 


for 
for 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
| FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Herald; Geo Erb, Jr., Buffalo, 
Evening News; H. C. Kloecker, 
Cincinnati Enquirer; C. S. Wil- 
son, Columbus, ot Ohio State 
Journal and Dispatch. 

Charles H. Blasser, York, Pa., 
Dispatch; George W. Stabler, Wil- 


liamsport, Pas Grit ; Joseph M. Ayl- 


ward, Pittsburgh, Pa., Gazette- 
Times : Ralph B. Corn, Asheville, 
Nea Times ; Will H. Cooley, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Wm, G, CottonmPehila- 
delphia, Pa., Inquirer; L. H. Kim- 
ball, Jackson, Mich., Citizen Pa- 
triot ; H. B. Stowe, Wheeling, W. 


Va., Register ; Paul W. Stiles, Pi- 
qua, O., Daily Call; John Spencer, 
Newark, (0). Advocate. 


Jack Estes, Dallas, Tex., News; 
T. V.. Armstrong, Ottawa, Can, 
Journal; H. E. Johnson, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., News; J. J. Abbott, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Record; car, 
Stout, Plainfield, N. J., Courier- 


News; V. Snyder, Pittsburgh, ea... 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 

B. W. Reasoner, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Star; Wiley B. Baker, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Sentinel; Ji. es Wil- 
liams, Bethlehem, Pas ‘Globe- Times ; 
J. M. Litsch, Bethlehem, Paw Globe- 
Times ; Jno. I Young, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Inquirer; E. EL Jekel, 
Kinston, N. & Free Presse jen C. 
Rowett, Washington, D. Ce News. 

J. F. Sweeney, Winnipeg, Can., 
Free Press; E. S. Dobson, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., Daily Times; H. G. 
Kimber, Toronto, Can., Globe; ie 
M. Grim, Jacksonville, Fla., Jour- 
nal; W. H. Herrington, St. Louis, 
Mo., Globe- Democrat ; Chas. Payne, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Star ; Robert C. 
Gohl, Harrisburg, Rae Telegraph : 


G. M. McTaggart, Toronto, Can., 


Mail & Empire: John D. Simmons, , 


Atlanta, Ga, Journal; J. M. 
Schmid, Indianapolis, Ind, News. 
ES Forboran.. ire Colnmabtas @x 


Citizen fa L. Barksdale, jh, Miami, 
Filan Herald: Horan Powell, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Nashville Banner; Ihe 


T. Webb, Jr., Macon, Ga., Tele- 
graph; Robert O. Dyer, Columbus, 
OR Columbus Citizen; Wm. Elder, 


Toronto, Cane Evening Telegraph ; 
Ca Re: Hudson, Winnipeg, Can., Tri- 
bane) Ge LaSinie Zanesville, O., 
Times Recorder and The Sequel: 
R. F, Corcoran, Lima, G News; 
M. W. Haenbacker, Oklahoma City, 
Okla himes s+). (© Montgomery, 
Detroit, Mich., News; Clarence 
Eyster, Peoria, ati Star ; Mr. Cul- 
lis, Chester, Pa., Times; D. W. 
Zanner, Utica, N. Yo Observer- 
Dispatch ; Robert McLean, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Bulletin; C. T. Walk- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin; A. 
C. Finley Atlantic City, Nees Press 
Union; W. P. Wilson, Washing- 
ton, Pa., Observer and Reporter. 


TS Lasmeenn Atlantic City, N. 
J., Press-Union; M. I. Treble, Buf- 
falo, Nee Times: Wm. T. Cor- 
bin, Greensboro, N. Ga Daily News; 
lel, IL, Strickland, Charlotte, N. c 
Observer; C. W. Crum, Lexington, 
1G. Leader; Si, 18. Scull, New 
Haven, Conn., Register; W. S. Zim- 
mermann, Pottsville, Pa., Evening 
Republican: Yan Ile Pruett, Charles- 
tion, W. Va. Gazette; M. F. Mer- 
gen, Madison, Wis., State Journal. 

A. C. Michener, Harrishtitg! ny 
Telegraph; W. Miller, Washing- 
tony DaGy Post : E. C. White, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Chronicle ; Jeu Kienzle, 
Springfield, 1anty, Illinois State Jour- 


Hoe 
Automatic 
Curved Plate 
Trimming 
and Shaving 
Machine 


A Machine that will trim, 
Plates a minute, 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tail-cut and shave five or six Stereo 
efficiently and economically. 
Motor Drive connected by a Silent Chain. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Arranged with 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
| 


EE TE TE ES a FE STE OAT 


George Therrieri, Buffalo, N. 
John Eisenlord, 
W. P. Dyer, 
Nels df, Useaerea 


nal ; 
Y., Evening News; 
Chicago, Ill., News; 
Houston, Tex., Press; 
Lancaster, Pa. Intelligencer; Mr. 
Charles I. Buck, Scranton, -Pa., 
Republican; Wm. L. Wright, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post; Hilda Larson, 
Tarentum, Pa., Valley News: 
Royal Wieler, Allentown, ia, Carll 
Bae Walker, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Edward C. Johnson, Holden, Mass. 


S. T. MacDonald, Hutchinson, 
Kans., News & Herald; B. V. Raf- 
ferty, Wheeling, W. Va. News; 
D. B. G. Rose, Louisville, Ky.; 
Murray C. Beck, Lancaster, ‘Pats 
New Era; Jno. T. Taler, Atlanta, 
Ga., Constitution ; Louis F. Gau- 
tier, New York, Morning Tele- 
graph: Thomas J. Dowling, Cleve- 
land, O., Press; Abram Newman, 
New York, Evening Rost-ae mek 
Campbell, Frank Ford, Ne Da Elen 


ald; M. Hammond, Boston, 
Mass., Transcript; L. J. Hoffman, 
St. Louis, Mo., Star; id, 1D) IDE 


henty, Worcester, Mass., Telegram- 
Gazette; Arch Harris, Dallas. Tex., 
Times Herald: ey, Shearer, De- 
troit, Mich., Michigan Farmer. 


John W. Nolan, Springfield, 
Mass., Union; Harold H. Sloan, 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Post; 
Karl T. Hall Toledo, O., Blade; 
O. O. Scattergood, New York, 
Evening Graphic; Fred I. Cook, 
Scranton, Pa. 

H. S. Blake, Topeka, Kans., 
per Publications ; Joseph Taylor, 
Kitchener, Ont., ‘Daily Record; I. 
Malwick, Duluth, Minn., News Tri- 
bune; M. G. Charles, Philadelphia, 
ina Pennsylvania Farmer; Geo. A. 
Rohn, Cleveland, O., Ohio. Farmer ; 
Charles O. Reville, Baltimore, Md., 


Cap- 


Sun; Harry Pearce, Pittsburgh, IB y, 
Stale erate: Marks, Asheville, N. 
(Se Citizen. 


James Kernan, Brooklyn, N. Sie 
Mr. Stretch, Geo Reynolds, 
Zimmerman, JAsaMathews, GD. 
O’Rourke, Joe Atz, J... M. ‘Annen- 
pete, and Mr. Lee, of Philadelphia, 


Geo. H. Hunter, Duluth, Minn., 
Herald: C.-C. Bower, Norfolk, Va., 
Virginian- Pslots Varll. Cooper, 
Charleston, S. C., Evening Post; 
one hes Ricketts, Des Moines, lowa, 


Alfred 


Capital; G. W. Finbed, Boston, 
Mass., Christian Science Monitor; 
dele lle ’ Hefiley, Lebanon, Pa., News- 
Times; F. M. Hetrick, Altoona, 
Ras Altoona Miner; D. H. Brown, 
Chicago, Ill, American; Fred O. 
Rouse, Bay City, Mich., Times Tri- 
bune; Louis Trupin, Syracuse, N. 
Ws , Journal- American; James J. Mor- 
risey, Joliet, Ill. Herald- News; M. 
F. Fickinger, Easton, Ras Express ; 
Wim. L. Argue, Toronto, Ont, Stars 
Lewis LaVern, Ithaca, N. NGS Jour- 
nal News; Nathan Cherry, Balti- 
more, Md., Daily Post; John Foley, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., The Item; J. W. 
Schuler, Union City, N. I, Hud- 
son Dispatch ; Frank W. Easten, 
Cincinnati, O., Commercial  Tri- 
bune. 

T. J. Kavanaugh, Dayton, O., 
News; E. J. Cullen, Scranton, Pam 
Scranton Times ; John eeGalicinss 
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in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 


time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22! seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


\THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 
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Foc Results 
Try a Little 


Classified 
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CLASSILIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Pr 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements: to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


ess Clipping 
11 words to 


June 12, 1926 


Foz Quick 
Results Use 


The Fourth 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Owner of a thoroughly recognized 
and estalished agency within twa 
hundred miles of here at a grow- 
ing oil and grain center of over 
110,000. Many accounts and 
many prospective accounts. Must 
leave the business because of ill 
health. Will sacrifice at a low 
figure and remain a short while 
with the new concern to establish 
acquaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. E. Fenton, 739 Railway 
Exchange, Kansas City, Missouri. 


a A RE 


Small town paper. Wish to sell a small 
town paper in the Southwest, with good 
circulation at a small price. Desire to 
leave town. Paper has large following. 
Plant and all in transaction. Box 7805, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion —If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Newspaper man, several years as man- 
aging editor of New Jersey newspaper, 
which I left because of political differ- 
ences between owner and myself. Have 
managed several papers. Age 35. Can 
do everything in the newspaper editorial 
end. Want position anywhere. Mar- 
ried. Box) 7/8032 HE ee rGil Rar 
ESTATE. 


Publicity writer, long engaged by mo- 
tion picture firm. Can do publicity on 
varied industries. Good worker. Served 
three years as city editor of small 
daily before entering present field of 
endeavor. Box 7804, THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


Cartoonist, young artist with five years’ 
experience in art departments on news- 
papers in the East desires new connec- 
tions with paper in fair sized town. 
Will go anywhere as long as there is 
an opportunity to make a name for 
himself. Samples of work on request. 
Courtney Dunkel, care Baltimore News, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Newspaper man, five years’ experience 
small town daily, wants position with 
weekly county paper. Rewrite. Box 


7800, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Rewrite man. I am the man you are 
looking for if you want a live rewrite 
man who can also serve as news- 
gatherer. Age 33. Box 7801. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


Linotyper, age 39, long experience, 
wants job on California newspaper. 


Box 7802, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experienced. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 
references. Address Box 7770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


NEED A GOOD WRITER? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one-boss 
writer’s job, salary to match, on 
daily or trade paper, with publish- 
ing house or advertising organi- 
zation. Young, aggressive, capable, 
used to responsibility. Box 7769. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


CIRCULATION 


a S 


Promotion 


ST 


Circulation — When quick, additional 
circulation coverage becomes necessary, 
remember that our twenty years in 
this one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Rock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let. Us Get More Circulation 
For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


There is a publisher or business manager of a daily newspaper 
published in city of one hundred thousand, or more, popula- 
tion located somewhere in the United States, in need of the 
services of a man who, by experience, is competent to revitalize 


his advertising staff, to increase volume of advertising published 
and most likely to revise advertising rates. The man behind 
this advertisement has the ability to do all these things; he is 
now seeking a permanent connection with newspaper in need 
of an advertising manager of his capabilities. For further par- 
ticulars, Address, Room 219, Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


ar 


WANTED!! 


An editorial writer with the erudition of Elihu Root 
and the sparkle of Will Rogers. 


Don’t crowd, boys! 


We don’t really expect to find 


him, but the man—or the woman—who comes nearest 
to filling the bill has a job waiting for him on a news- 
paper with 62,000 circulation in a populous Eastern 


community. 


Write your own recommendation and enclose some 
samples of your best stuff, that already has been printed. 
Also name the salary you expect. 


Polly-annas and Edgar Guests need not apply. 


BOX 7771 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Novel Advertisement Put Out in 
Worcester 

The Gross Strauss Company, 

operating one of the. leading 

women’s apparel stores in Wor- 


cester, Mass., published a tabloid 
newspaper of four pages as a fea- 
ture of its May sales. It proved 
an effective tie-up to its regular 
advertising. 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES ~ 


IN FLORIDA 
showing 15% to 25% 


vestment, ranging in price from ~ 
$25,000 to $250,000. These prop- 
erties are increasing in value 
rapidly. Shall have personal rep- 
resentation in Florida in June — 
and July to meet prospective 
buyers. The H. F. Henrichs 
Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


a IT 


FOR SALE—Cox Duplex Eight 
page perfecting press, with motor 
and chases, type-setting ma- 
chines and complete equipment for — 
small daily. Also some job print- 
ing equipment. For sale in whole 
or in part. This plant was lately 
in operation. Can be seen by ap- 
pointment. Low price for quick 
sale. P. O. Box 1005, Fall River, 
Mass. 


net on in- 


TWO IMPORTANT  NEWS- 
PAPERS, located respectively in 
Illinois and Texas, are available for 
purchase in a private way on a 
basis of capitalizing profits at 15 
per cent, involving from $300,000 


to $500,000 on each _ property. | 
Please give financial references. 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- — 
field, II. 


SS 


HELP WANTED 


Several live agents, to sell subscrip- 
tions for growing weekly paper in 
Nebraska. No experience necessary. 
Good commissions, and drawing ac- 
count. Box 7807, THE FOUR Tm 
ESTATE. 


ee ee 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
————— 
Equipment. Small city daily giving uP 
business will accept reasonable offer 
for equipment. For particulars, box 
7806, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
——<—— 


As far as it is known the Gross 


Strauss News was the first tab- 
loid newspaper issued by a retail 
store of Worcester. It was set 
up in regular newspaper fashion 


with feature stories devoted to 


the new modes for summer wear 
and other items written in “newsy 
style,” telling of the special values 
in seasonable merchandise offered 
for the May sales. Advertise- 
ments also appeared in this tab- 
loid newspaper to give it all the 
essence of what the publicatio 

was meant for. 


. 


| 
| 
| 


‘ton, Del., Every Evening; 


June 12, 1926 


FOR SALE 


Florida bi-weekly newspaper 
with job plant. City has 
12,000 population, county 
seat. Circulation 3,000; ad- 
vertising rate 50 cents an 
inch. Weekly revenue $500 
for newspaper. Job plant 
does $15,000 annually. 
Price for both $25,000. 
Terms to suit. ' 


‘PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
| 350 Madison Avenue, New York 


PAYNE NEW LC.M.A. 
CHIEF 


(Continued from page 17) 


Elmira, N. Y., Elmira Star-Gazette; 
J. P. Chevrier, Montreal, Can., La 
Patrie; Robert B. McClean, Con- 
solidated Press Association; A. V. 
Ambrose, Trenton, N. J., Trenton 
Times; Chas. B. Bayless, Camden, 
N. J., Courier Morning Post; J. 
J. Kilian, Wheeling, W. Va., Intel- 
ligencer; M. H. Brandon, Albany, 
N. Y., Knickerbocker Press; C. G. 
Cooke, Ann Arbor, Mich., Times 
News; L. P. Rutherford, Wilming- 
aS IBGE 
son, Rockville Center, N. Y., Nas- 
sau Daily Review; J. A. McDonald 
Saginaw, Mich., News-Courier; 
Alfred A. Brandon, Long Island 
City, N. Y., Daily Star; J. J. Lynch, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Members Welcomed to 
I. C. M. A. Ranks 


Circulation men from all over the 
country joined the International 
Circulation Managers Association 
at the Convention. They were pre- 
sented at the opening session, and 
greeted with a rousing cheer, and 
were confirmed as members by 
unanimous vote last Wednesday. 

_ The full list of new (and re- 
instates) I.C.M.A. members  fol- 
Ows: 

Wm. T. Corbin, Greensboro, N. 
C., Daily News; J. G. Williams, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Globe-Times: L. L., 
Ricketts, Des Moines, Iowa, Capital ; 
Ralph B. Corn, Asheville, N. C., The 
Himes; J. W. Kenney, Detroit, 


COVER.--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Paice N ot th- 
West at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 
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Mich, The Times; Clyde Burgess, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., The Times; 
John T. Calkins, Elmira, N. ay... 
Star Gazette; F. Goldschmind, 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Ap- 
peal; Jack Estes, H. L. Beck, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Post; Harry Pearce, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sun; W. P. Dyer, 
Houston, Tex., Press; James E. 
Hennessy, Fall River, Mass., Her- 
ald; Max Kreps, Philadelphia, 
Gazette-Democrat; John McIntosh, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Stary J. N. 
Chenvrier, Montreal, Can., La Pa- 
trie; F. M. Coker, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser; Dan Brown, Chi- 
gago American; John Shanahan, 


Chicago News; Jacob Killina, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer ; 
Charles M. Ruley, Miami, Fla, 
News. 


John F. Greene, Cleveland, O., 
Plain Dealer; B. V. Rafferty, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Wheeling News; 
Dr. F. A. Stanger, Bridgeton, N. 
J., Evening News; Myrtle Keene, 
Casper, Wyoming, Daily Tribune; 
F. W. Idler, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Daily News; W. N. Greene, Tam- 
pa, Fla., Tribune; L. O. Johnson, 
Vernon, Tex., Daily Record; Fred 
J. Tangney, Fall River, Mass., Dai- 
ly Globe; W. J. Stoughton, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Morning Journal. 


C. F. Armstrong, St. Petersburg, . 


Fla., Times; John L. Young, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Inquirer; Daniel 
J. McSweeney, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Daily Times; Abe Cohen, El Paso, 
Tex., Herald and Times; Roy E. 
Coker, Clearwater, Fla. Herald ; 
Cri. eptretch, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Evening Bulletin; Ernest H. Jekel, 
Kinston, N. C., Free Press; Robert 
E. Ashley, Lima, Ohio, Morning 
Star; Harry V. Wheat, Lexington, 
Ky., Herald. 


J. Ernest Wren, Lima, Ohio, Ga- 
zette; L. W. Hurt, Royal Oka, 
Mich., Daily Tribune;  Ingwald 
Walwick, Duluth, Minn, News 
Tribune; Paul W. Stiles, Piqua, 
O., Daily Call; O. L. Cross, Okla- 
homa City, Okla, News; E. B. 
Aberle, Calgary, Alberta, Albertan ; 
J. Lloyd Smith, Lima, Ohio, Re- 
publican Gazette; Edward G. Gay, 
Tucson, Ariz., Daily Star; J. B. T. 
Martin, Spokane, Wash., Chronicle ; 
Neil C. Snyder, South Bend, Ind., 
South Bend Tribune; Willard D. 


press clipping bureau. 


magazines 


Be Sure It’s “Henry” 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
of all kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


and 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


Miller, Washington, D. Gra Post: 
C. R. Nuttall, Calcutta India, 
Englishman; John FE. Wingle, 
Champaign, Ill, News-Gazette; V. 


P. Willett, Akron, Ohio, Times 
Press. 

Wm. Geisman, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Times; Charles H. Gaston, 


Canton, Ohio, Daily News; Paul 
M. Black, Tampa, Fla. Evening 
Globe; Edward C. Davis, Beau- 
mont, Tex., Enterprise Journal; 
Joseph A. Finster, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Press; Wim. E. White, Memphis, 
Tenn., Press; Bert C. Smith, Strat- 
ford, Ont., Beacon Herald; C. G. 
Phares, _ Springfield, O., Daily 
News; George L. Adams, Seattle, 
Wash., Seattle Times; Louis Tru- 
pin, Syracuse, N. Y., Journal Amer- 
ican; R. P. Jones, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., News; Abram Newman, New 
York City, Evening Post; Emanuel 
L. King, Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot- 
News; B. R. Martin, Salisbury, N. 
C., Post; John A. McDonald, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., News Courier. 


Theatrical Publicity Men Elect 
Officers 


Walter K. Hill was elected 
president of the Theatrical Press 
Representatives of America at a 
meeting held last week. He suc- 
ceeds Wells Hawks. 


Charles Emerson Cook and 
May Dowling were elected vice- 
presidents. Other officers chosen 
were: George A. Kingsbury, tray- 
eling vice-president; Harry J. 
Riddings, Chicago vice-president; 
Mark Wilson, Philadelphia  vice- 
president; John W. Luce, Bos- 
ton vice-president; Bert Lang, 
Canada vice-president; Helen 
Hoerle, recording secretary; 
Francis E. Reid, corresponding 
secretary, and S. M. Weller, treas- 
urer. 

The following were elected 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors: 8. I. Connor, Willard D. 
Coxey, Campbell Cassad, Dixie 
Hines, Willard Holcomb, Beulah 
Livingstone, John L. Peltret and 
Een VWViaxmeans 

The organization has 350 mem- 
bers. 


in a manner not 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts E 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


Hearst Circulation Director 
Resigns for a Rest 


Moses L. Annenberg, who has 
been associated and _ identified 
with the Hearst ‘newspaper and 
magazine interests since 1900, an- 
nounced his resignation as Pres- 
ident of the New York Daily 
Mirror and member of the Hearst 
Executive Council. Mr. Annen- 
berg came to New York in 1921 
to take over the position of Cir- 
culation Director of the Hearst 
publications; prior to that he had 
been publisher of the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News and for the past 
year he has been directing the 
activities of the New York Daily 
Mirror. 

Mr. Annenberg is resigning in 
order that he may take a long 
needed rest. He plans a trip to 
Europe with his family on July 
7th, and they are sailing on the 
Olympic for a three months’ stay. 
On his return he will devote his 
entire time and attention to his 
own extensive interests. 

When asked by Tue Fourtu 
Estate to amplify his statement, 
Mr. Annenberg had nothing more 
to say. 


Expansion of. the Tulsa World 
on Way 


Addition of four stories to the 
Tulsa, Okla., World building, ex- 
pansion of business and a rear- 
rangement of present structures 
are provided in contracts recent- 
ly let. 

Construction work for the four 
stories and remodeling of the 
front will be started soon. Re- 
arrangement of the interior is al- 
ready in progress. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


20 


The 
Indianapolis 


The home-delivered city circu- 
The 
News is greater than that of 


lation of Indianapolis 


both other Indianapolis daily 
papers COMBINED. 


NEWS 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 


the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


The : 
e¥rY oO Dispatch 


NOT 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


GENERAL SESSION 
PROGRAM OF 
A. AL Caw. 


Meeting 
Also 


Inspirational 
Plans Are 
Laid 

Programs of the following de- 
partmentals of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which holds its convention this 
year in. Philadelphia from June 
20 to June 24, have been pub- 
lished in previous issues of THE 
FourtH ESTATE: 

Association of Teachers of Ad- 
vertising and Marketing, Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Advertising Specialty 
Financial Advertis- 
ers Association, Agricultural 
Publishers Association, Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 


tising Executives, Association of 
Theatre Program Publishers. 


Association of Real Estate Ad- 
vertisers, Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Asso- 
ciated Retail Advertisers, Amer- 
ican Community Advertising As- 
sociation. 

Association of Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers, 
Conference of Advertising Club 
Executives, General Magazine 
Representatives, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, Church Ad- 
vertising Department, Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Graphic Arts Department. 


Additional programs are as fol- 
lows: 


INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 
AUDITORIUM, SESQUICENTENNIAL GROUNDS 
Sunday Afternoon, June 20, 3:00 o’clock 


FreEsipinG: Rose Stewart, Business Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Record, Former Presi- 
dent, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Chairman, Poor Richard Club 
Convention Committee. Sesquicentennial 
Chorus: (1,000 _ voices). Invocation: 
Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, D. D., Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 
Addresses of Welcome: Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; W. Freeland 
Kendrick, Mayor of Philadelphia; Howard 
C. Storey, President, Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia. Response by: oe 
Woodbridge of New York, President, As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Presentation of Formal Program by: H. 
H. Charles, Chairman, General Program. 
Committee. Keynote Address: Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Pastor, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. President, 
Federal Counril of Churches of Christ in 
America. — Imagination and Advertising 
3enediction. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Monday Morning, June 21 


9:00: Music. Theme of Convention: 
Advertising — Stabilizer of Prosperity. 
9:30: Convention formally opened by C. 
K. Woodbridge, President, Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Address 
of welcome to Delegates from other coun- 
tries, by President Woodbridge. Responses 
by: Sir William Veno, Manchester, Eng- 
land. Dr. Marcel Knecht, Paris, France. 
(On behalf of the Press of France.) M. 
Kaminker, France. (On behalf of District 
17). B. W. Tingle, Montreal, Canada; 
George S. Oettle, South Africa; J. Ve Ue 18s) 
Willert Hoogland, Holland; George is® 
Patterson, Sydney, Australia, and others. 


Agencies, 
Association, 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


10:00: Lt.-Col. Edward F, Lawson, Presi- 
dent, Advertising Association; Assistant 
Managing Proprietor, London Daily Tele- 
graph, London, England. IDE Syke 
Henry Thornton, Chairman and President, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Canada.—Agate Lines and Railway Lines. 
11:00: Dr. Marcel Knecht, General Sec- 
retary, Le Matin, Paris, Franes—Adver- 
tising Progress in France. 11:30: Bruce 
Barton, l[’resident, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, N. Y.—What is 
There Left for Advertising to Do? 12:00: 
Adjournment. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Monday Afternoon, June 21 


Presipinc: Lt.-Col. Edward F. Law- 
son, President, Advertising Association, 
London, England. 1:45: Music. _ 2:00: 
Edward S. Jordan, President, Jordan 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio My 
Solution for all the Problems in_ the 
World. 2:45: W. Frank McClure, Vice- 


President, Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.. Chairman, National Advertising Com- 
mission.—Educating the Public on the 
Economics of Advertising—a new note in 
the program of the National Advertising 
Commission. 3:15: Bayard Dominick, 
Dominick & Dominick, New York, N. Y. 
Success of the Better Business Bureaus. 
3:45: Don E. Gilman, Christian Science 
Monitor, San Francisco, Calif.; Vice- 
president, Associated Advertising Clubs ot 
the World; President, Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association.—What the 
Advertising Clubs have Done for Adver- 
tising. 4:15: Matthew S. Sloan, Presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—Advertising—Its Part in Public Util- 
ity Service. 5:00: Adjournment. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Auditorium, University Museum 
Thursday Morning, June 24 


Honorary CHAIRMAN: Senator Paul Du- 
puy, Proprietor, Le Petit Parisien, Paris, 
France. PRESIDING: Lou E. Holland, 
Kansas City, Past President, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Presi- 
dent, National Better Business Bureau. 
9:00: Music. 9:30: Hon. William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The Business of Agricul- 


ture. 10:10: Judge C. E. Lobdell, Fis- 
cal Agent, Federal Land Bank, W4shing- 
ton, D. C.—Financing the Farmer. 10:50: 


Laurice T. Moreland, George Batten Co., 
Boston, Mass.—The Influence of Advertis- 
ing Upon the Home. 11:20: Dr. Glenn 
Frank, Fresident, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin.—Business and 
the Social Future. 12:00: Adjournment. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Auditorium, University Museum 
Thursday Afternoon, June 24 


2:30: Music. 3:00: Annual Business 
Meeting. Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jesse H. Neal. Report of Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, Miss Ethel 
B. Scully. Report of Committees: Con- 
stitution and By-Laws—George W. Hop- 
kins, Chairman. Educational—Paul T. 
Charington, Chairman. Speakers Bureau— 
E. D. Gibbs, Chairman. Washington 
Service Advisory Committee—P. M. Ran- 
dall, Chairman. Exhibit Committee — 
Charles R. Frederickson, Chairman. In- 
ternational Advertising Club Relations — 
Frederick M. Feiker, Chairman. Refores- 
tation—Malcolm Muir, Chairman. Report 
on Resolutions by Chairman of Joint As- 
sembly. Announcement of Nomination 
of Convention City, by President, Board 


of Club Presidents. Announcement by 
Jesse H. Neal, Secretary-Treasurer, of 


previous selections to Executive Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World by the Sustaining Members, 
Board of Club Presidents, Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs and National 
Advertising Commission. Election , of 
President. Election of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Adjournment. 


Berenger Lauds Press 


Henri Berenger, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, in 
an interview with the Paris Her- 
ald, attributed the intellectuality 
of America to the general excel- 
lence of American newspapers. 
“Talk with the average man in 
the street and you are struck with 
mental activity developed by the 
press,” Berenger continued in the 
interview. “It may be termed an 
almost universal culture.” 


‘teMiami Herald 


June 12, 1926 


“aaa tam be ANS 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentration 


covering one profitable | market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 

RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


Convention Details Broadcast 


“Women’s Part in the Conven- 
tion” was the topic developed by 
Miss Mary J. Denton, of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women, on June 9, and H. Ennis 
Jones, Chairman, Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Group, will talk on the 
business program on June 16. 


IU 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation _ state- 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September — 
30th shows The Miami — 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. 


Lead In 
Circulation — 


3 
-_ 
‘ 


) 7 
- 8 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


; 


‘TOPEKA 


June 12, 1926 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The 


BUFFALO 


TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 
New York. 
Norman FE. Mack 
Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 

Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 

It covers the en- 
CAPITAL tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
10-mile trade radius. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


DAILY 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000, 
Member A. B. C. 
Sa UT 


Real Estate Company Establishes 
Advertising Unit 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., real 
estate concern of New York, has 
found it necessary to develop a 
fully equipped advertising depart- 
ment within its organization. 

H. P. Meulendyke has been 
selected to head this new de- 
partment. Mr. Meulendyke was 
formerly advertising manager of 
the United States Cartridge Com- 
Pany, and more recently has been 
connected with the advertising 
agencies of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
and Doremus & Co. He has also 
had considerable real estate ex- 
perience. 

This is believed to be the first 
full-fledged advertising depart- 
ment to be organized by any 
similar real estate concern. 


Special Pictorial Number 
The Bellingham, Wash., Herald 


will publish next month, at the 
Same time that they formally 
open their new plant, a “Progress 


Number” in rotogravure. 


IN” THE? AD REEL D 


NOW 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED (By 
THE AGENCIES 


McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION, 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Phila.—Account ot 
the United States Asbestos Cog Manheim, 
Pa., manufacturers of brake linings, 
clutch facings and asbestos products. 


BROTHERTON CO., Cass at Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit—Using Canadian news- 
Papers, magazines and trade papers for 
Ice Omatie Refrigeration Company, Ltd., 
Windsor, Canada. 


PRATT & FLOREA, 277 Broadway, 
N. Y.—Placing advertising for Riveria 
Amusement Park in northern New Jersey 
newspapers. 


D. MINARD SHAW, 339 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y.—Sending orders to selected 
newspapers for F. C. Hunt Corp., New 
York. 


WELLS ADV. AGENCY, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston—Using selected newspapers for 
Life Leather Products, Cambridge, Mass. 


WOOLF-GURWIT ADV. AGENCY, 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago—Placing news- 
paper copy for La Salle Products Corp. 


PECK ADV. AGENCY, 6 E. 39th St., 
N, .Y.—Using selected newspapers for the 
Art Metal Works, Newark, N. ie 


CRITCHFIELD & CO., Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis—Using metropolitan and news- 
papers for Hamm Brewing Co., Minn. 


RALPH L. DOMBROWER ADV. 
AGENCY, Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
—Planning campaign in the east and north 
for Natural Bridge, Va. 


HICKS ADV. AGENCY, 52 VWander- 
bilt Ave., N. Y.—Advertising accounts 
of the International Millinery Company 
and the Style Dress Company, 


M. L. STAADEKER, 65 Pickering 
Bldg., Cincinnati—mAccount of the Roch. 
am Hagen Tailoring Company, a new 
direct-to-wearer cleothing concern, Cin- 
cinnati. Trade papers ad later news- 
papers will be used. Also account of 
the Laxafood Laboratories, Cincinnati: 


FRED M. RANDALL CO., Book 
Bldg., Detroit—Sending out orders and 
contracts to newspapers for the Edgar 

Murray Co., Detroit. Also, orders 
and contracts to motor papers and week- 
lies for the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
New York. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COP .130 
West 42nd Street, N. Y.—Making con- 
tracts for United States Shipping Board 
Fleet Corporation advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers and trade papers for 
the U. S. Government budget year start- 
ing July ist, 1926. 


NEW REPRESENTATION 


Honolulu Nippu Jiji, Hawaii, national, 
to Alcorn & Seymour Co., New York. 


Ochs Heads Hebrew College 
Contributors’ List 


One-fourth of the five million 
dollar endowment fund for the 
Hebrew Union College already 
has been obtained. This informa- 
tion was contained in a letter 
from Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New York Times, and 
chairman of the campaign, to the 
executive board meeting in Cin- 
cinnati of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

Mr. Ochs heads the list of con- 
tributors by a subscription for 
himself and Mrs. Ochs of $200,- 
000. 


Bates Compton Shifted. 


Bates Compton, formerly in the 
medium department of the H. K. 
McCann Co., New York, is now 
an account executive, 


MIAMI TAB HOME 
TO BE VACATED 


(Continued from page 3) 


000, and pay current debt to allow 
stockholders to start operation of 
the business with a clean slate. 

When Mr. Vanderbilt Jr., began 
operations at the Los Angeles Illus- 
trated Daily News he carried 
through the pages of his own news- 
paper an intensive Stock-selling cam- 
paign, as it was his intention, ex- 
pressed in his editorial and advertis- 
ing columns, to publish a newspaper 
owned by a large percentage of its 
readers. 

According to a telegram to THE 
FourtH Estate from its Miami 
correspondent Friday, County Judge 
F. B. Shippey issued the order re- 
quiring the newspaper to move from 
its present quarters in the heart of 
the business district after a short 
hearing in a case brought against it 
by News Power, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Metropolis Publishing Com- 
pany owned by James M. Cox. The 
affidavit against the defendent or- 
ganization charged breach of con- 
tract by non-payment of rent. 


Judge Shippey gave the Tab three 
days in which to move after issu- 
ing a warrant against the publication, 


This warrant will be served today, 
Saturday, making it essential that 
the Tab have all its mechanical 
equipment out of the present build- 
ing by late Tuesday. 


Representatives of the business 
ofice told Tue Fourrn Estate 
correspondent that their newspaper 
would be operated throughout the 
Summer in spite of adverse condi- 
tions. The Illustrated Daily Tab 
was Jan. 12, 1925, under the owner- 
ship and management of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. No word from 
Vanderbilt as to the local situation 
had been received in Miami late 
Friday. 

When seen by THe Fourru Es- 
TATE representative in New York, a 
spokesman for Mr. Vanderbilt re- 
fused to make any comment on 
either the Miami or the Los An- 
geles situation. 


Illinois Newspaper Sold by the 
McGiffins 


The Pekin, Ill, Daily Times was 
sold May 18 by W. J. and Don Mc- 
Giffin to G. N. Gundersen of Engle- 
wood, N. J., and C. W. Quanbeck of 
Chicago. The amount involved in 
the transaction was not ‘made pub+ 
lic. Mr. Quanbeck will be the 
editor and Mr. Gundersen will as- 
sume the business management. 
The transfer of the property was 
effected June Ist. 


The Pekin Times has been owned 
by the McGiffin brothers, prosper- 
ous Iowa newspaper operators, for 
the past two years. The paper has 
a large and exclusive field and is 
a valuable factor in the community. 
The McGiffin brothers will confine 
their attention to their newspaper 
properties in Iowa, located at Ft. 


Madison, Fairfield, Albia, and 
Shenandoah. 

The sale of the Pekin property 
was made through The H. 


Henrichs Agency of Litchfield, lll. 


you been 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 
Dettoit Times 


Nem Haven Register 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 PagesWeek/, 


N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 


Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


THE An American 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more intelli- 


gent and prosper- 


MORNING ous class of Jews 
JOURNAL in New York. 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing power 


of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY sii igiene! 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Iowa Press Association Director 
Retires 


G. L. Caswell, the oldest man 
in the United States in active 
press association work, has re- 
signed as managing director of 
the Iowa Press Association. 

Mr. Caswell will remain with 
the association this year as ad- 
viser and assistant to the new 
manager, E. F. Tucker. 


jy) 


PRAISE FROM SIR 
HUBERT IS PRAISE 
INDEED! 


N. Y. World Columnist 
Justly Lauds Hugh 
O’Connor’s Story 


That collating the sober facts 
of a story and writing them in 
logical order is not all there is to 
newspaper reporting, is more and 
more becoming a tenet with our 
better newspaper chiefs. 

Though often over-stressed, the 
element of drama and color is 
now taking its place in the cover- 
ing of the world’s news. Editors 
see that readers are not so much 
interested in their story being a 
beat, but in their story being in- 
teresting reading. 

In his “It seems to me” column 
in the New York World, Hey- 
wood Broun, himself a “darn 
good reporter,’ justly gives 
praise to one to whom the praise 
is due. 


Beginning modestly with a dis- 
claimer of his authority, Mr. 
Broun proceeds to prove his au- 
thority by his handling of his 
subject. 

Says the columnist: 


It’s none of my business, I 
have no credentials by which I 
may qualify as an expert on the 
matter, and in addition it may be 
exceedingly bad form for me to 
mention the subject at all. 
I must say that the story by 
Hugh O’Connor which appeared 
in The World yesterday about 
the meeting of Edison and the 
Prince was to my mind an ex- 
ceptionally fine piece of news- 
paper writing. Nor is it neces- 
sary to include the word “news- 
paper.” 

Most of the acclaim and all the 
prizes go to the reporter who 
digs up some fact or facts hard of 
access. There was no sleuthing 
necessary for the story of which I 
speak. That Edison was to re- 
ceive Swedish royalty was a 
matter of common knowledge 
and reporters were invited to be 
present. All the newspaper men 
had the same material with which 
to work. They started from 
scratch and this one story seemed 
to me ever so much better than 
the others. 


The narrator saw and heard so 
much more than his companions. 
He captured that elusive thing 
called color. Boiled down to a 
strict account of the occurrences, 
every story printed contained 
precisely the same information. 
There was no beat or scoop or 
anything exclusive. But color is a 
part of the news. The tone and 
manner of a man, even though 
such qualities defy precise report, 
may be just as important and 
much more than the thing he 
says. 

The old style editor used to in- 
sist that the public wanted the 
news and not much else, and his 
definition of news was narrow. 
The old style editor was wrong, 
or, at any rate, the new style 


But? 
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reader is not with him. Look 
through your favorite paper, even 
if by any mischance it happens 
not to be The World, and you 
will find column after column 
which the old style editors would 
have rejected with indignation as 
mere luxuries and frills. 


News won’t do as the sole com- 
modity for any paper, because 
Life, said to be a great dram- 
atist, is a most indifferent jour- 
nalist. You cannot leave the con- 
tents of any,daily publication to 
Fate, because so very often Fate 
falls down badly and comes to 
the office empty handed. There 
are days, of course, when Life 
turns out prodigious copy. 
Quakes sometimes come on the 
very afternoon that Kings are 
dying. Cyclones have attempted 
to crowd Babe Ruth out of his 
fair share of space by picking the 
very day on which he made two 
home runs as their own time to 
break loose and wreck a city. 

It is too bad that some of the 
news on busy days can’t be set in 
the refrigerator and saved up for 
display when happenings are 
duller. If there were closer co- 
operation between the morning 
papers this could be accomplish- 
ed. One night editor might then 
telephone another and _ say: 
“How about us all leaving out 
this brutal Walcot murder? What 
with the crew races, that bathtub 
girl going into a convent and 
Senator Borah’s laryngitis, we 
have plenty for the first pages 
already. Let’s hold it over till 
to-morrow. There isn’t much in 
sight for Monday’s paper.” 


Clubs Officers Elected 


At the annual election of the 
Orlando and Orange County Ad- 
vertising Club at the Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando, Florida, Thurs- 
day, May 29th, Carl Hunt was 
elected as President; Byron W. 
Orr, Secretary-Treasurer; Harry 
Burns, First Vice-President; Lee 
Trimble, Second Vice-President; 
Blaine McGrath, Sidney Ives, III, 
Karl Lehmann, Adolphine Hein, 
A. J. Hanna, Directors. New of- 
ficers are to be installed at first 
meeting in July. 


J. R. Mix Dies 


J. Rowland Mix, head of the 
New York advertising agency of 
that name, died last week at the 
home of his daughter in White 
Plains at the age of 71. Mr. Mix 
was for many years advertising 
manager of Scribner’s Magazine, 
resigning from that post to open 
his advertising office. 


Barton’s Book Serialized 


“The Man Nobody Knows,” the 
startling book on Christ by Bruce 
Barton, novelist and advertising 
man of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, New York agency, which 
has created a great stir, will be 
published serially in the New 
York American starting today. 


FRENCH VISITORS 
AGIIVE 


(Continued from page 3) 


ciation. Dr. Knecht is an honorary 
member of the New York Adver- 
tising Club. 

Leon Renier, commercial manager 
of Agence Havas. 

Gillis Dureulet, of Agence Havas. 

Adrian Muller, chief of the for- 
eign department of Agence Havas. 

M. Andre Kaminker, represent- 
ing M. Etienne Damour, vice-presi- 
dent of District 17 of the A.A.C.W. 

Henri Dumay, Jr., publicity and 
service director of Quotidien Prog- 
res Cevique. 

On Wednesday night the delegates 
and some members of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York were 
guests at a private dinner given 
by Paul Meyer, publisher of The- 
atre Magazine, at the Elysee Res- 
taurant. 

Senator Paul Dupuy, proprietor 
of Le Petit Parisien, who is among 
the delegates to the convention, has 
not yet arrived. 


GuEsts AT WANAMAKER’S 


The French delegates were the 
guests Thursday of Rodman Waana- 
maker at luncheon in the John 
Wanamaker Building, East Ninth 
Street. Mayor Walker, who had 
received the visitors earlier in the 
day, at the City Hall, was present. 

The Mayor remarked facetiously 
that although he was talking to ad- 
vertisers and advertising copyists 
he had nothing in common with 
advertising, and that “politicians 
hated to be advertised.” 

“You know,” he said, to the 
French delegates, “I know just 
about as much of what appears 
about me in the New York news- 
papers as what appears in the 
French papers. If anything com- 
plimentary is said about me, I am 
told about it, and if otherwise, no- 
body says anything. In that way I 
keep happy.” 

Mayor Walker admitted that not 
every politician was averse to pub- 
licity and referred to the “signboard 
advertising which had appeared in 
New York during the last eight 
years.” 

In the absence of Mr. Wanamak- 
er, who is in Philadelphia, Joseph 
H. Appel, advertising director of 
Wanamaker’s, was host. Grover A. 
Whalen, general manager, was 
toastmaster. Charles C. Green, 
President of the Advertising Club 
of New York, and C. K. Wood- 
ridge, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 


also extended a welcome to the 
overseas — visitors. 
The dinner at the Advertising 


Club on Thursday evening was a 
big feature of the visitors’ week. 
For Friday night a theatre party 
at the Capitol Theatre as guests of 
Major Bowes was planned. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, presided at 
the dinner given in honor of the 
French Delegation at the Adver- 
tising Club on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Wiley’s address of welcome 
was most happy. He emphasized 
the need for greater interchange of 
information, which, he 
has always been taken to mean news 


remarked, 
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and editorial discussion. The ex- 
change of news through advertis- 
ing, he continued, is almost as im- 
portant, if not quite so, and sug- 
gested that the flexibility and ex- 
pressiveness of the French language 
lends itself so well to use it more 
largely in France to build adver- 
tisements which would benefit busi- 
ness. 

The speakers were Charles C. 
Green, president of the Club; A. 
Brouzet, French Counsel; William 
H. Dodge, publisher of the Allied 
Newspapers; Jesse H. Neal, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and also Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
H. R. Swartz, president of the In- 
tertype and treasurer of the Club; 
James W. Brown, publisher of Edi- 
tor & Publisher; Rowe Stewart, 
general manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record; C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; Dr. 
Marcel Knecht, Chairman of the — 
Delegation; M. Andre Kaminker 
and Paul Meyer of the Delegation. 


Dancing followed the dinner. 


At the President’s table were: — 
Charles C. Green, Paul Block, A. — 
Brouzet, James Wright Brown, H. ~ 


H. Charles, William H. Dodge, 
Henri Dumay, Jr., Gillis Duroulet, - 
Clifton D. Jackson, M. Andre Kam- 
inker, Dr. Marcel Knecht, Paul 
Meyer, Adrian Muller, J. H. Neal, 
Leon Renier, Rowe Stewart, H. R. 


Swartz, Louis Wiley and C. Ki 
Woodbridge. < 
At the other tables were: = 


R. C. Beadle, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. o 
Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Brook, 
Miss Virginia Brown, James W. Brown, 


Jr., Mrs. James . Brown, 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Carothers, Mr. 7” 
and Mrs. R. W. Crayon, Mr. and Mrs. | 
E. A. Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
R. Coons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gates Ferguson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hector’ Fuller. ; 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Goldberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Colver Gordon, M. P. Gould, M. L. 
Griswold. 

. C. Harn, Chas. W. Hoyt, William 
Kidwell Hutson. 
Miss Mildred Kalfelz, Dr. David Kap- — 


E. Leigle. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Marsh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Meyer, Mrs. Paul Meyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Moore, Jones D 


Morris, Wm. J. Morton. 
Mrs. J. H. Neal, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 


Neil. 

Mr. and: Mrs. Earle Pearson, Edw. 
Everett Pidgeon, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
emope: 

C. F. Radley, Miss Laura Rosenstein. 

W. Sammis, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Shuman, Charles Stelzle. 

_ L. Thomson, M. Touze, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. K. Trueman. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Wakefield, Lee H. 


White, Mrs. C. K. Woodbridge. 


Country Feature Holds Readers — 


Under the title of “Gopher © 
Trails,” the St. Paul Dispatch and — 
Pioneer Press have introduced a 
page 1 feature warranted to in- 
terest country readers. 

The papers picked a go-getter 
from its staff and sent him out on 
the highways and byways of Min- 
nesota to write a feature story to 
the tune of one story, one town, 
a day, including “art.” 

Bob Emery of the dayside copy 
desk was the man chosen for the 
task. He is getting away with it — 
in fine shape. - 
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Covers the News 
of the 


Newspaper and Advertising World 


With nearly 60% of the advertising dollar invested in newspapers, The 


Fourth Estate represents the most important phase of advertising activity in the 
world. 


Its news columns reflect the editorial and advertising angles of the newspaper 
business weekly to an audience of nearly six thousand national advertisers and 
advertising agency and newspaper executives. 


The Fourth Estate will convey your advertising message to this group effec- 
tively and economically. 


33rd YEAR 


The FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
The Oldest Continuously Published Advertising-Newspaper Journal in the Field 
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LAST CALL! | 


Advertising Space 
Reservations | j 


The FOURTH ESTATE’S 


A. A. Cc; W. ; 

Convention Numb-~ 
June 19th: 

Reasons Why YOU Should Be Represented: 


J] This A. A.C. W. CONVENTION NUMBER will have a wide distribu- 
tion during the entire week of the Convention at PHILADELPHIA. 


Special Extra Copies of this issue will also be placed in the Hotel Room 
p p 1e p 
of every Newspaper ahd advertising Executive attending the Convention. 


3 Every NATIONAL ADVERTISER Member of the A. N. A.—Every 
ADVERTISING AGENCY Member of the A. A. A. A.—Every other 
Leading NATIONAL ADVERTISER and ADVERTISING AGENCY 

of any importance in the country will receive a Special Extra Copy of this 


A. A. C. W. CONVENTION NUMBER. 


Most Complete Advertising Coverage Ever 
Offered By Any Publication! 


TO INSURE CHOICE POSITION . WIRE your ADVERTISING | 
SPACE RESERVATION Immediately « NOW! » TO-DAY! 
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25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
The Oldest Continuously Published Advertising-Newspaper Journal in the Field 
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- MAY 1922-1926 
ADVERTISING LINAGE 


‘The may 
r) ® ® 666,687 LINES 
Christian Science ww : 
M onit or aS eeLyeo LINES 
1924 
366,015 LINES 
MAY. 
1923 i 
299,697 LINES 


MAY 


1922 
181,545 LINES 


Na ate) Nid S$ for this d increase over | 
a ae lod erhe SS ‘will ela ly be ma ae iss own ae any ‘Monitor 
office 


The Christian Seience Monitor 


| Advertising Offices in Boston, ee Pas Fe me mae de ee a, Chic BEG nN oa nd, Det Kansas City, 
j - San Fran Los geles, Seattle, Par Flo 
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POPULATIONS: 
AWD FALLING 


Axp she’s some baby. 

Census figures show Brooklyn gained 225,- 
QO0 population in five years while Manhattan 
lost more than 400,000 inhabitants. 


Brooklyn has 2,240,000 people while Man- 
hattan has 1,877,000. 


The Brooklyn Eagle has dominated the 
Brooklyn field for eighty-five years. It pub- 


BROOKLYN 


POPULATION 2.240.000 | 


AND GROWING 


lishes more advertising than all the Brooklyn 
newspapers combined, and is the largest 
advertising medium among ALL New York 
City evening newspapers. 

For the last two months the Eagle has been 
second among all New York newspapers, 
morning and evening. 

As Chesterfield puts it, “Such popularity 
must be deserved.” 
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Section of Map showing 
retail shopping areas. 
Complete set of maps for 
entire country in the new 
enlarged edition. 


—Price $7.50 


Markets are made up of 


PEOPLE 


This new book tells you 


where these people live 


where they buy . 


how much money they can spend 


Wee are the really significant marketing 
facts about the 113,000,000 people of the 
United States? How has this market altered in 
the past five years? 

“Population and Its Distribution” contains 
nearly 400 large pages of accurate up-to-the- 
minute statistics about markets. In its pages 
you will find— 


1925 Population F igures 


Do you know that the population of the United 
States has shown an increase since 1920 equal to 
the 1920 population of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois combined? That four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California have added 
over a half million each? That the borough of 
Manhattan in New York City has decreased by 
300,000—while Detroit shows a gain of 250,000? 


679 Retail Shopping Areas 


How far can population alone serve as an index 
of market possibilities? Two cities in Maine, 
Bangor and Lewiston, are of nearly equal popula- 
tion. Actually, however, Bangor’s trading popula- 
tion is almost twice as great as that of Lewiston. 
In “Population and Its Distribution” are given 
complete retail shopping areas for the entire 
country with maps and figures for each. 


Income Tax Returns by Counties 


How much money ‘can people spend? Which 
counties in each state offer the richest sales 
possibilities? 


In Illinois the distribution of population by 
counties roughly parallels income tax returns. In 
Alabama, however, over 82% of the total num- 
ber of returns came from 20% of the counties. 

“Population and Its Distribution” gives the 
number of personal income tax returns for every 
county in the United States—arranged for ready 
comparison with population figures for the same 
county together with a complete set of state maps. 


5 * 


In addition “Population and Its Distribution” 
gives the number of wholesale and retail dealers 
for eighteen different trades by states and cities 
of 25,000 and over—the number of grocery and 
drug chain stores in large cities and many other 
Statistics of value in planning sales operations. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy of “Popu- 
lation and Its Distribution” upon receipt of seven 
dollars and a half ($7.50). If you wish to return 
the book within five days we shall refund your 
money. Just fill out the coupon below. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept. M 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $7.50 for “Population and Its Distribution.” 
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"AMERICOLO 


The Italian Saturday Evening Post 


L’Americolo is a young magazine. It has come out of the fire of 
test and experience with seasoned vigor. And the vitality of its 
youth is just one more reason why an investment in it will bring 
dividends. 


Such investment just now means no great expenditure. You can- 
not buy a circulation of L’Americolo’s caliber for an equivalent 
sum. L’Americolo’s advertising rates are the lowest of any maga- 
zine with known quality circulation. It is edited by the well-known 
Mr. La Guardia. 


L’Americolo has the jump on the other Italian publications—its 
editors have blazed the trail. L’Americolo is different from other 
Italian publications editorially—decidedly different. That's why 
it has grown—why its readers are keen about its contents. 


But its readers—(it circulates among the best Italian families in 
America) are not Italian tomaniacs, eating only spaghetti, wear- 
ing only jumpers! They are sane, sound, high-class Americans— 
so well circumstanced that they are the best American buyers of 
the best American products—from soap to jewels, from automobiles 
to world-travels. 


Put L’Americolo definitely in your mind as an Italian publication 
to be reckoned with in your sales and plans for advertising. 


L’,AMERICOLO 


THE LARGEST ITALIAN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
NEW YORK CITY 


4,000,000 ITALIANS IN AMERICA 
A VAST VIRGIN MARKET FOR ANY ADVERTISER 


° 


THE 
NEWSPAPER’S 
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PROMOTION 
MEDIUM 
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J. H. Newman, President, L. F. Zellner, Treasurer, J. H. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at New Yorks Nuesve 


Rhodes, Secretary. 
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Thousands of Advertising Men Flock to Philadelphia 


“Advertising As a Stabilizer of Prosperity” Keynote of Convention of the Assoctated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, Which Draws Advertising Men From E very Quarter of 
the Globe to Discuss Advertising in All Its Varied Phases 


Thousands of advertising men and women 


from all over the world are. flocking to Phila- 
delphia for the twenty-second annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which opens with a gigantic inspirational meet- 
ing tomorrow, Sunday afternoon. 

“Advertising as a stabilizer of prosperity,” will 
be the keynote of the convention, and’ all the 
deliberations and discussions of the advertising 
folk will be keyed to this pitch. 

The general program sessions will be held 
Monday and Thursday, in four half-day sessions, 
and the departmental meetings will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday under the direction of 
the various departments of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission of the A. A. C. W. An 
international trade conference will be held Wed- 
nesday morning. The buildings of the University 
of Pennsylvania have been turned over to the 
advertisers for their general and departmental 
sessions, 

Delegates from fourteen countries will attend, 
the largest group, that from Great Britain, 
numbering about a hundred. Representatives 
will come from France, Belgium, Spain, South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, the Far East, and 
Latin America. 

The last time the A. A. C. W. met was in 1916, 
in Philadelphia, and 1926 sees a growth in the 
organization, and a growth of the city fittingly 
symbolized by the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

At the general sessions speakers have. been 
chosen to cover the seven major business classi- 
fications: finance, transportation, agriculture, 
manufacture, publishing, education, and industry. 

The departmentals will give their attendants 
a thorough and illuminating review of their 
specialized fields of advertising, and twenty- 
three of these are scheduled. 

Among the leaders in business and advertising 
who will address the convention are: William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture; Bruce 
Barton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Edward S. 
Jordan, president, Jordan Motor Car Co.; Dr. 
J. Klein, director, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; Dr. Glenn Frank, president, 
University of Wisconsin; Sir H. W. Thornton, 
president and chairman of the board, Canadian 
National Railways; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pres- 
ident, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Judge Lobdell, fiscal agent, Federal 
Land Banks, Washington; C. Harold Vernon, 
C. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., London; Lt. Col. Law- 
son, president, Advertising Association of Great 
Britain; C. K. Woodbridge, president, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


An International Trade Conference to be held 
on Wednesday, presided over by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, will be a highlight. 
“Strengthening international relations through 
advertising,” is its subject. 

Houston Hall of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will house a magnificent advertising ex- 
hibit, under the direction of Charles R. Fred- 


The Liberty Beil, one of the famous historical 
mementos of Philadelphia, will welcome the 
thousands of delegates to the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Although its voice is stilled by time, its silence 
1s more eloquent than any audible greeting might 
be. This bell has been chosen as the symbol of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, and is famous 
throughout the world as a symbol of the prin- 
ciples on which this government is based. 


erickson. Displays of the latest developments 
in practically all fields of advertising will be on 
view, as well as exhibits from the United States 
Departments of, Commérce and Agriculture. 

The departmentals will include separate meet- 
ings of twenty-three associations, members of 
the National Advertising Commission, which will 
be addressed by experts in specialized forms of 
advertising, 

The convention opens officially Sunday with an 
inspirational meeting at the new auditorium of 


the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, with Rowe 
Stewart of the Philadelphia Record, formerly a 
President of the A. A. C, W., presiding. Mr. 
Stewart is serving as general chairman of the 
convention. Gov. Pinchot and ex-Goy. Stuart of 
Pennsylvania, and Mayor Kendrick of Philadel- 
phia will deliver speeches of welcome. C, K, 
Woodbridge, president of the A. A. C. W., will 
respond to these addresses, 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America 
will deliver the keynote address, “Imagination 
and advertising.” A feature of the inspirational 
meeting will be a chorus of 1,000 trained voices, 
with Mme. Louise Homer as soloist. 

The general business session of the conven- 
tion will be opened Monday morning at 9:30 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Music with ad- 
dresses by President Woodbridge and Howard 
Story, president of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, hosts of the convention. 

Philadelphia advertisers have arranged an ex- 
tensive entertainment program, including a huge 
advertising pageant, a music festival, “The epic 
of America,” and a number of receptions and 
tours at estates and places of interest in and 
around Philadelphia. 

A feature of the convention will be a great 
pageant through the streets of Philadelphia on 
Monday evening, reviving a custom discontinued 
some years ago. Advertising and advertisers 
through more than a century and a half will be 
Tepresented in this spectacle, from the old bell- 
ringers who cried their messages from the street 
Corners to the airman of today who writes his 
message on the sky. The Poor Richard Club 
is arranging the pageant, and it is expected that 
over 1,000 performers will be in line. 

One of the divisions will consist of over 100 


‘ internationally known trade marks and advertis- 


ing symbols. One hundred Atlantic City bathing 
beauties will also march in the parade. 

The Philadelphia Convention Committee has 
made arrangements for a special catering service 
for luncheons in Weightman Hall on the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania grounds. 

In point of attendance this will be the largest 
A. A. C. W. convention ever held. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s action in turning over 
its buildings to the advertisers is gratifying to 
all attending as a dignified recognition of adver- 
tising’s place in the life of today. 

Tue Fourtu Estate reproduces on another 
page a map of Philadelphia, in which all points 
of interest are marked. This city, rich in 

(Continued on page 19) 


KEWANEE PAPER 
NEW LINK IN 
LEE CHAIN 


Philip D. Adler Becomes 
Editor and Publisher 
of Illinois Paper 


The Kewanee, Ill. Star-Courier, 
has become associated with the Lee 
Newspaper Syndicate through its 
purchase by E. P. Adler, president of 
the syndicate and publisher of the 
Davenport, Ia., Times. 

Philip D. Adler, of Davenport, 
son of the syndicate head, will be 
editor and publisher. He graduated 
with honors last week from the State 


E. P. ADLER 


University of Iowa, where he was 
for the past year editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Iowan. 

Loren D. Upton of Iowa City, who 
for the past four years has been 
business manager of the Student 
Publications, Inc., of that city, will 
be business manager of the Star- 
Courier. 

The Star-Courier is a six-day eve- 
ning paper with a circulation of 
5,000. A new corporation to be 
known as the Kewanee Star-Courier 
Co., will be formed to take over the 
property, and possession was given 
at enee. 

Leo H. Lowe, who has been pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, and con- 
nected with it for the past 30 years, 
will retain an interest in the property 
and will be 2 member of the board 
of directors. 

Through the acquisition of the 
Kewanee paper, the Lee Syndicate 
enters the publishing field in a fourth 
.state. Others of its associated prop- 
erties are: the Davenport, Ia., Daily 
Times; the Madison, Wis., State 
Journal; the LaCrosse, Wis., Trib- 
une; the Ottumwa, Ia., Courier; the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette; the 
Muscatine Journal, and the Hanni- 
bal, Mo., Courier-Post. 


Moore Joins Vero Beach Press 


H. B. Moore of Miami, has joined 
the Vero Beach Press advertising 
staff as advertising manager. 
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FLORIDA PRESS GIVEN 
TAX EXTENSION 


Internal Revenue Department Allows ‘‘Reasonable’’ 
Delay and Waives Penalties for 
Newspapers Hit by Panic 


A decision which is in itself of paramount importance to news- 
papers, and by implication, of importance to every industry in the 
country, was made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue recently and 
is made public for the first time now through the columns of THE 


FourtH ESTATE. 


This decision, that amounts in effect to a moratorium on United 
States Government tax payments due, was given for the benefit of 
Florida newspapers represented by Edmund Walker, tax consultant and 


accountant. 

In May, 1926, Mr. Walker had 
a conference with Senator Wads- 
worth in Washington and later 
with Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Blair and Acting Com- 
missioner C. R. Nash. 


He explained to them that, be- 
cause of conditions connected 
with what virtually amounted to 
a panic, many Florida newspapers 
were unable to pay the Govern- 
ment the Federal Income Tax 
due for 1925. The majority of 
newspapers filed tentative returns 
on March 15, making no cash 
payment as due on that date. 
This gave them an extension un- 
til June 15, on which date they 
were required to pay 50 per cent 
of the total tax. As a result of 
these conferences, the collector of 
Internal Revenue at Jacksonville, 
Fla., was sent for and on June 7, 
1926, Acting Commissioner Nash 
wrote to Mr. Walker as follows: 


“Reference is made to your 
personal call relative to an ex- 
tension of time for payment of the 
1925 income taxes of several 
newspapers which you represent 
in the State of Florida. 


“You are advised that exten- 
sions of time may be granted for 
a reasonable period. Application 
should be made to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He should be given 
all of the facts in each case and 
advised of the reason for request- 
ing the extension.” 


This decision permits Florida 
newspapers to obtain a “reason- 
able extension”; three or six 
months. During this period Mr. 
Walker will attempt to arrange 
with the Revenue Department 
that Florida newspapers may file 
amended returns, deducting from 
their 1925 gross income an ade- 
quate amount to cover the debts 
of 1925 ascertained to be worth- 
less during April and May, 1926. 


The present rule is that a cor- 
poration may deduct only debts 
found to be worthless during 
1925, and charged off then. It* 
was not until April and May, 
1926, that publishers realized the 
large proportion of accounts on 
their books Dec. 31, 1925, that 
were uncollectable. It is hoped 
to have’ some definite ruling on 
this matter before the expiration 
of the extension. 

The condition prevailing may 


be pictured in the following hypo- 
thetical case: 

The —————— newspaper car- 
ried $1,000,000 worth of advertis- 
ing in 1925, and showed a net 
profit at the end of the year of 
$100,000. At the end of 1925 it 
showed on its books accounts re- 
ceivable of $300,000 which it be- 
lieved collectable. The tax was 
about $13,000. Assuming these 
to be good, the books were 
closed and the Federal tax return 
filed in March or April, 1926. In 
May the publisher discovered 
that out of the $300,000 accounts 
receivable only $100,000 were 
really collectable. The publisher 
actually had a loss of $100,000, 
and consequently owed nothing 
on Federal taxes. If Mr. Walker 
gets permission to file an amend- 
ed return the suppositions would 
deduct $200,000 for bad debts in 
addition to the amounts deduct- 
ible shown on the original re- 
turns. 

In this case the publisher 
should have paid one quarter of 
the $13,000 due March 15, and 
one quarter on June 15, a total 
of $6,500. 

In many actual instances pub- 

lishers have applied for an exten- 
sion to June 15. Under the let- 
ter dated June 7 from Commis- 
sioner Nash they may obtain a 
“reasonable extension” of time 
for payment. Meantime, permis- 
sion may be obtained to. file an 
amended return, relieving the 
publishers from paying the Goy- 
ernment anything. 
_ This decision is epoch-making 
in its character, since heretofore 
the Government made no distinc- 
tion in its application of the rev- 
enue laws, and its impositions of 
the penalties with which that law 
is armed. In this case a specific 
exception has been made, and it 
is probable that another excep- 
tion will ensue. 

That other industries in Florida 
will follow the lead of the news- 
paper publishing interests is very 
probable, since they are the vic- 
tims of the same economic crisis 
which created special conditions. 


Installs Goss Press 


_ The Flushing, N. Y., Journal has 
installed a Goss high-speed low- 
construction “unit-type’ quadruple 
press with two folders, 
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MAGEE SET FREE 
BY DIRECIE 
VERDICT 


New Mexico Editor 
Found to Have Killed © 
Friend by Accident — 


Carl Magee, Albuquerque editor, 
was freed of a charge of man- 
slaughter by a directed verdict of 
the court at East La Vegas, N. M., 
on Wednesday. 

Testimony that Magee was the 
victim and. not the aggressor in a 
fight with former Judge David J. 
Leahy last August, during which 
Magee. shot and killed John B. 
Lasseter, State highway employee, 
was given in the editor’s trial. 

Leahy, political enemy of Ma- 
gee, declared on the stand that his 
reason for attacking Magee when 
the two met in the lobby of a hotel, 
was that “in one of the numerous 
articles about me, in substance and 
effect, he had expressed the wish 
that he would like to meet me, man 
to man, and take me to a ‘cleaning.’” 

The former jurist said his dislike 
for Magee was the result of “my 
inability to punish him by the laws 
of the State, because of the manner 
in which the State Government at 
that time was constituted.” 

He explained that “Twice I tried 
Magee under the laws of New Mex- 
ico, and each time imposed sen- 
tence on him, but was unable to 
make the punishment stick because 
of the Governor we had then. I 
felt the only recourse for me was 
to punish him by physical chastise- 
ment. administered by myself. I 
didn’t feel it was my duty to do it 
while I was on the bench. It was 
my choice that we should not meet 
while I occupied that position. 
However, after I went off the 
bench, I felt differently about it.” 

Following a series of published at- 
tacks on the courts of the State, 
Magee was convicted of libelling 
Chief Justice J. W. Parker of the 
New Mexico Supreme Court in July, 
1923, and was sentenced to the 
Penitentiary by Judge Leahy. He 
was pardoned by Gov. Hinkle be- 
fore he had served any time. 

A year later Judge Leahy sen- 
tenced Magee to three months in 
jail for contempt of court, but 
Gov. Hinkle again issued a pardon. 


Denver A. P. Branch Moves 


The Denver branch of the Asso- 
ciated Press is now housed in new 
offices in the Denver Post building 
on Champa street. They completed 
their move a week ago, leaving one 
night wire in their old offices in the 
office of Rocky Mountain News and 
Denver Times. Robert L. Bradley, 
a reporter on the Times for the 
past three years, has joined the 
staff. 


Head Sports Sections 


Frank S. Wright, recent graduate 
of the University of Florida, and 
Frank Pericola, formerly of the 
Daytona News, are now at the head 
of sporting departments of the 
Florida Times-Union. 
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Dr. Knecht Praises U. S. 
Newspaper Men 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, chairman of 
the French delegation of newspaper 
and advertising men to the A. A. 
C. W. Convention at Philadelphia 
called the American newspaper man 
the best journalist in the world at 
a luncheon of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club last Wednesday. 

Dr. Knecht asked for less sen- 
timentality in French news coming 
to this country and for the transmis- 
sion and publication of more real 
news. He asserted that with the 
aid of modern advertising and mer- 
chandising methods French com- 
merce was being greatly aided. 

Dr. Knecht, and Leon Renier, head 
of the Havas Agency, were guests 
of honor at a dinner given Tues- 
day night by Lucius M. Boomer, 
at Sherry’s. Mr. Knecht, who or- 
ganized the reception recently given 
American hotel men in Paris, in- 
vested Mr. Boomer with a knight- 
hood of the Legion of Honor. 

Members of the French delega- 
tion were guests of the Publishers 
Association of New York City at 
lunch last Tuesday at the New 
York Athletic Club, at which Fred 
A. Walker, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Speaking at the dinner, Dr. 

Knecht stressed the importance of 
co-operation between French and 
American advertising and newspaper 
managers and said his countrymen 
were realizing more and more the 
value of adopting American meth- 
ods of advertising. 
. He explained that the object of 
his visit to this country was to 
bring about friendly relations be- 
tween business heads of France and 
America, not by sentimental meth- 
ods, too often employed heretofore, 
but based on sound practical ex- 
changes of ideas of administration. 

Dr. Knecht told the guests at the 

“luncheon that the French people 
would understand the American 
point of view on the Franco-Amer- 
ican debt settlement were they able 
to read: more cable news from this 
country. The cost of the cables 
and the limited space devoted to 
news columns in French papers make 
this difficult, he said. 

_ Alexander P. Moore, former Am- 
bassador to Spain, was a speaker at 
the dinner, The guests included: 

Colonel B, B. McAlpin, M. C. 
Brush, Bernard M. Baruch, Frank 
_D. Pavey, LeRoy W. Baldwin, Col- 
onel Michael Friedsam, Kent Coop- 
er, Major Adrian Muller, Gilles E. 
Duroulet, A. L. Sylvester, L. Af 
Horowitz, J. W. Davis, Jessie L, 
Livermore, L. L. Dunham, Robert 
K. Cassatt, ernard F. Gimbel, Au- 
ustus Nulle, Major Fullerton 
‘Weaver, Louis Wiley, David B. Mul- 
ligan, George S. Wallen, F. A. 
_Muschenheim, John R, Todd, 
Thomas D. Green, Arthur S. Dra- 
‘per, Stuart McNamara, George’ W. 
\Sweeney, G. Bryan Pitts, Henry 
Kelly jr., Paul Hammond. Sailing. 
'W. Baruch, George M. Gales, L. 
| Haines, Frank C. Henderson, 
‘Arthur Coppell, Robert Boomer, F. 
‘Guego, Edward J. Kelly, Oscar 
‘'Tschirky, M. Remy, James Wright 
‘Brown, Charles FE. Gehring, Regi- 
nald Hiscoe, J. V. Bryson and B. 
Dawson Coleman. 


fool Aer, W. CHIEFS 
LAUD CONVENTION 


Growth of Advertising and Its Importance to World 
of Business Stressed by Advertising Leaders 


Five Former Prevent of the A.A.C.W. Give Greet- 


ings to Convention and Its Aims In Special Wites 
to THE FOURTH EsTATE 


Photographs of past presidents of the A. A.C. W. are on page 9, This Issue. 


CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH, PRESIDENT, 1921 


Our Philadelphia Convention occurring during the Sesquicentennial an- 
niversary of American independence emphasizes the economic independence 
which advertising has brought to business destroying the old autocratic 
dictum that supply must always be the creature of demand. Today, in 
the twenty-second year of organized advertising, the sources of supply 
practically control demand by means of truthful advertising. The Truth- 
in-Advertising movement had its birth in Philadelphia at the A.A.C.W. 
Convention there ten years ago, and it is essentially fitting that the 
economic independence which sprang from that event should be celebrated 
in its birthplace at a time when the eyes of the world are turned upon 
the cradle of independence. 


WILLIAM C. D’ARCY, PRESIDENT, 1917, 1918 


The Philadelphia convention will again reveal that meetings of the 
A.A.C.W. have come to be all important reviews of business and of 
ethics in a particular business that has grown to be a profession. They 
contribute vastly to faith in advertising. Advertising acts as a stabilizer 
of prosperity because faith in it as an instrument is simply faith in a 
product or a service. As time passes results show that such congresses 
contribute far more to business practices than its own leaders might claim. 
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HERBERT S. HOUSTON, PRESIDENT, 1915, 1916 


For over twenty years the A.A.C.W. have developed the great principal 
that advertising was the surest and cheapest agency for gaining and hold- 
ing markets—for markets are in human minds. At Philadelphia this 
principal will be given fresh emphasis in the supporting presence of lead- 
ing British, French, and South American publishers and advertisers. The 
occasion has unparalled importance and significance for this world-wide 
recognition of advertising—America’s most creative contribution to com- 
merce—comes on the 150th Birthday of America’s supreme political con- 
tribution to the world—the Declaration of Independence. Advertising 
should go forth from Philadelphia to restore confidence, rebuild business, 
and increase happiness throughout the world. 


GEORGE wW. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT, 1911, 1912 


The principal theme of the Philadelphia convention is a synthesis of 
the ideas and methods which have developed business through adver- 
tising and which have advanced advertising as a business. The Con- 
vention consists chiefly of business and educational meetings of. inter- 
national importance. The Convention is of great value because it brings 
business and advertising men together on common ground for an inter- 
change of ideas and experience which tend to solve each others problems. 
Inspirations and advertising suggestions received will contribute to each 
man’s personal development, his ability, and his progress. It will strengthen 
each man’s courage in his own convictions. It will spur him on to 
bigger and finer work—to the contribution of greater service and the 
realization of human happiness. 


E. D. GIBBS, PRESIDENT, 1908 


_Adyertising was in a state of chaos 
tion of the A.A.C.W. The Constant aim of the association has been to 


FAIR ADVERTISING 
DELEGATES TO 
GATHER 


Women In Federation 
To Give First 
Exhibit 
By Minna Hatt Caroruers 


Vice-President, Federation of Ad- 
vertising Women’s Clubs of 
the World 


At the Philadelphia Advertising 
Convention, June 19th to 24th, 
women in Federated advertising 
clubs from over the world will 
gather to exchange helpful views on 
the subjects of advertising and its 


Minna HA ti CarorHers 


allied fields, as has been their cus- 
tom for several years, 

The women attending advertising 
conventions, in addition to an ine 
tense interest in the various depart- 
mentals that have to do with their 
daily activities in the retail, agency, 
newspaper, or graphic arts fields as 
the case may be, will meet on Tues- 
day afternoon for the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation, at the Penn 
Athletic Club, after a luncheon at 
12.30, at which the members of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women will act as hostesses. 

The following is a program of 
the afternoon meeting: 

“What the Woman’ Consumer Wants 
to Know,” Miss Edith M. Burtis, Secre- 
tary, the Silent Partner, and special syndi- 
cate writer for the Philadelphia Ledger. 

Address by Lt. Col. Frederick Lawson, 
Assistant Manager and Proprietor, London 
Daily Telegraph. 

_ “The Value of Membership to Advertis- 
ing Women in omen’s Clubs,’? Miss 
Hazel Ludwig, Manager, Research Dept., 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., Past President, 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis. 


Business Session: 


Report, Executive Committee Member, 
Miss Ethel M. Scully of Morris F. Fox 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Scully is completing a second year 
as representative of women in advertising 
ve ae Executive Board of the A. A. C. 
fe) : ’ 


AWARDING OF TROPHY 


The Women’s Advertising Club 
of Toledo will award a beautiful 
silver trophy to the federated club 
doing the most. constructive work 


‘during the past year in developing 


work. The Trophy is to be the per- 
manent possession of the club that 
wins it, as it will not be offered 
again. 

The women in Federated clubs 
have this year, for the first time, 
shown their work in advertising as 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Carpenters’ Hall 


HISTORIC SPOTS 
PLENTIFUL IN 
QUAKER CITY 


It’s a Business City, Too, 
and a Seat of 
Learning 


Philadelphia has a wealth of his- 
toric places. Here the Declaration 
of Independence was signed, here 
the Constitution of the United 
States was born, and here is the 
home of the Liberty Bell, in whose 
pealing the voice of America was 
first. heard. 


The population of the city is 
1,823,000. It is one hundred twenty- 
nine ‘and a half miles in area. 

Mote than 425,000 buildings are 
in Philadelphia. There are more 


than 410,000 separate dwellings 
distributed along 1,800 miles of 
streets. The vast industrial life of 


the city can be gauged from the fact 
that there are more than 60,000 re- 
tail, wholesale and manufacturing 
houses within its gates. 


There are 55 hospitals. There 
are 90 separate parks and squares. 
The city has forty miles of river 
frontage, the largest city park in 
America, and the children’s play- 
grounds in it number 150. Educa- 
tional activities are housed in about 
350 elementary school buildings, 11 
high schools and 10 high school an- 
nexes. Philadelphians are carried 
to and fro by more than 625 miles 
of street railway iines. 


The city contains the largest 
municipal building in the world, 
and has 2,870 associations devoted to 
charity and civic work. 


FINDING THE STREETS 


It seems as though a city of the 
vastness indicated by the above fig- 
ures would be a very hard one in- 
deed in which to find one’s way 
about. However, the stranger in 
Philadelphia will find it quite easy 
to remember that the majority of 
the streets run at right angles; the 
streets running north and south be- 
gin with Delaware Avenue, then 
Front, Second, Third, Fourth and 
so on with numbers to the Nineties, 
far out in West Philadelphia. Run- 


_ Street, 
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June 4th, 1926. 


It is with a greet deal of 
pleasure that I welcome to our great historio City 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Tose who will assemble in 
Fhiledelphia from June 19th to 24th to transact the 
pusiness incident to the great Clubs they represent, 
must not, and I am sure will not, fail to join with 
us in celebrating the greatest event in American 
history - the adoption of the Declaration of Independ= 


ence. 


We want you to visit our Stores, 
comeerciel and industrial. establishments and, while 
with us, to spend some time in our historic shrines. 
We have much to offer in the wey of entertainment end 


education. 


I feel that to visit this great City is 


educe.tional and more so now tecéuse of the Sesqui- 
Gentennial International Ixposition, which we are 


holding this year. 


I hope that each and every one 
of you will enjoy your visit end go back to your, 
homes with a warm spot in your hearts for the Birth- 


place of Liberty. 


It is my earnest desire to 


meet end greet each of 


you during the sessions of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Very truly yours, 


Mayor Kendrick Welcomes A. A. C. W. Delegates 


ning east and west the streets are 
named and are parallel with Market 
Street, which divides the city into 
two parts. The numbers of the 
houses allow one hundred numbers 
to each block, the odd numbers 
being on the east side of the streets 
running north and south, and on the 
north side of streets running east 
and west. Thus 803 Market Street 
would mean that the building would 
be on the north side of Market 
west of Eighth, counting 
from the Delaware River. 


On a numbered street, 142 South 
or North would mean a house on 
the West Side of the street one 
block north or south of Market 
Street, from which the numbering 
is counted on streets cutting across 
it. Many of the avenues cut across 
the city diagonally, with the ex- 
ception of Delaware Avenue, which 
follows the river line, but the city 
streets proper are iaid in straight 
lines north to south, or east and 
west. 


RatLrRoaD STATIONS 


The principal railroad stations in 
Philadelphia are the following: 
Broad street station, the terminus 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, is at 
Broad and Market streets, on the 
northwest corner, opposite City 
Hall. It is approached or passed 

by most of the principal car lines of 
the city, and the Fifteenth street 


entrance to the new subway is right 
at its door. 

Reading terminal at Market and 
Twelfth streets is the Philadelphia 
terminus of the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroad. In the heart of 
the city, this station is easily reach- 
ed by the Market street trolleys and 
subway cars, and by other lines 
passing or exchanging to the centre 
of the city. 

Baltimore and Ohio station, at 
Chestnut and Twenty-fourth streets, 
is passed by the Chestnut and Wal- 
nut streets trolley lines running to 
West Philadelphia, and is within a 
block of Walnut street. 


Historic Pornts 


Philadelphia is the home of many 
places and things often read about 
in the history of America. 

The Betsy Ross House, at 239 
Arch street, is where the first 
American Flag was made. The 
house is open on week-days, 8:30 
A.M., to°Sis0ab M1: 

The Belmont Mansion in Fair- 
mount Park is the most notable of 
the Colonial residences preserved 
within the park. It was built in 
1742 by William Peters. 

Independence Hall is at Chestnut 
street between Fifth and Sixth 
streets. This best-loved building in 
America was built about 1730. It 
is where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed and the Con- 
stitution of the United States 


‘morial Hall 
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Betsy Ross House 


framed and adopted. 
week-days from 9 A. M.to 4 P. M,, 
and Sunday afternoons. ! 

Adjoining Independence Hall is 
Congress Hall, which was occupied 
by the Congress of the United 
States from 1790 to 1800, and was 
the scene of Washington’s second 
inauguration. 


Carpenters’ Hall, now nestled 
among tall buildings, stands at the 
head of a little court running south 
from Chestnut street, between 
Third and Fourth. Here the first 
Continental Congress met. It is 
open to the public week-days, from 
9 A. M. to 3 P. M., Saturdays, 9 
A. M. to 12 noon. 


Girard College, at Corinthian and 
Girard avenues, was founded and 
endowed by Stephen Girard for the 
education of orphan boys, in 1848. 
The original outlay was about $2,- 
000,000. The present value is $5,- 
000,000. The tomb of Stephen 
Girard is in the building. 

The Chow House, at Main and 
Johnson streets, Germantown, is 
where the British troops took refuge 
when attacked by Washington’s 
troops at the Battle of Germantown 
eae WE. 

Christ Church occupies the site 
on Second street, between Market 
and Arch, where the original frame 
church was erected in 1695. 

Franklin’s grave is in Christ 
Church cemetery, at the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Arch streets. 


The William Penn Charter 
School, the first American public 
school, is at Twelfth street below 
Market street. 

The Drexel Institute, founded by 
the late Anthony J. Drexel, is at 
Chestnut street, corner of Thirty- 
second. It contains a library and a 
museum, and is open except Sunday 
and legal holidays from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., and on Saturdays from 9 
A. M. to 12 noon. 4 

The Academy of Fine Arts at 
Broad and Cherry streets, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Nineteenth and Race streets, Me- 
in Fairmount Park, 
Horticultural Hall in Fairmount 
Park, Franklin Institute at 15 
Seventh street, and the Philadelphia 


library at Locust and Juniper streets 


and its many branches are further 
points of interest. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Association’s Ancestor 


Born in 1890 


The International Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
at Philadelphia this year, will be the 
twenty-second in an unbroken series, 
for the first convention was held at 
Chicago in 1905. But it cannot be 
claimed that the Chicago convention 
was really the first move toward or- 
ganizing the business of advertising, 
for as far back as 1890, a three-day 
meeting of advertising writers was 
held in Detroit. It was not a large 
meeting, but there is very little doubt 
that it laid the first stones of the 
great building which today is world 
wide in its work and influence. 

Representatives attended from 
Detroit, Louisville, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, and at the 
conclusion of the meeting it was de- 
cided to act on a suggestion by 
Bryon W. Orr, the advertising man- 
ager of the Mammoth Shoe and 
Clothing Company of Louisville, to 
form a permanent organization. It 
was further decided that the first 
meeting of the new organization 
should be held in Cincinnati in the 
following year. 

This meeting was duly held as 
arranged, and was attended by the 
same group of men, as had attended 
the Detroit meeting. The young or- 
ganization planned to hold a meet- 
ing in 1892 at Louisville, but it met 
with such a spirit of indifference 
among advertising men that the idea 
was temporarily abandoned. 


Mr. Orr has truly expressed the 
position when he said, “The seed 
was sown, however, but it was 
many many days before we saw the 
real result of that initiatory effort to 
organize the advertising men of this 
country.” 

Indeed, it was not until 1905 that 
any further definite steps were taken 
and the first link in the unbroken 
chain of annual conventions was 
forged. 


The St. Louis Convention, held 

in October of the following year, 
continued to make history, for 
though at that time there was little 
or nothing which foreshadowed the 
great “Truth in Advertising” move- 
ment, the first faint stirrings of its 
life have since been recognized as 
having occurred there. Much time 
was spent at that convention in dis- 
cussing a proposed constitution, in 
the preamble to which was stated, as 
one of the purposes of the organi- 
zation, “To expose fraudulent 
schemes and their perpetrators.” 
_ Mr. W. N. Aubuchon, who was 
elected President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs at the 1906 St. 
Louis Convention, has traced the 
movement even further back. He 
declares that the first positive ex- 
pression of a desire for relief from 
fraudulent advertising was given in 
1904 at the World’s Fair held that 
year in St, Louis, on what was 
known as “Advertising Day’—a 
special feature of the affair, ar- 
ranged by the St. Louis Ad-Men’s 
League. 


In the same year, 1906, there was 
formed the New York Advertising 
League, which was the direct fore- 
runner of the present New York 
Advertising Club, now occupying so 
important a position on the list of 
the Associated Clubs. 


It is when one comes to examine 
the accomplishments of the past 
twenty-two years that one realizes 
the value of organized advertising, 
not merely to men and women 
actually following the business of 
advertising with all its allied inter- 
ests, but to the world of trade in 
general and to the public at large. 
The firm establishment of the value 
of “Truth in Advertising” and of 
the Better Business’ Bureau move- 
ment are directly attributable to the 
existence of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs; and it needs no long 
story here to say what these two 
things have accomplished in making 
advertising dependable. 


If there were any who were in- 
clined to scoff, it might be worth 
while to ask them whether they 
would readily return to the bad old 
days when advertising was merely 
boosting without regard to truth, 
and when trade was merely a ques- 
tion of making as much money as 
possible regardless of the ethics of 
fair trading or truthful representa- 
tion. A recollection of those days 
should be sufficient to convince even 
the most skeptical, that much of 
good has been accomplished, even 
were these the only things to the 
credit of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 


But there are more accomplish- 
ments of which those connected with 
the movement have just cause for 
pride. Out of it has come the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, the value 
of which needs no emphasis to read- 
ers of Tue FourtH ESTATE, en- 
suing, as it goes so far in doing, a 
square deal for those who buy and 
those who sell newspaper and peri- 
odical space. 


Then, too, there are the enormous- 
ly increased facilities for education 
in the arts of advertising. It is 
obvious that the regular meetings of 
thousands of men and women en- 
gaged in any business, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging knowledge and 
ideas, cannot fail to widely increase 
the efficiency of that business. And 
so it has been with the meeting of 
the Advertising Clubs the world 
over, and all the while, the head- 
quarters of the Associated Clubs 
have been acting as a cleaning house 
between the various member-clubs, 
so that what is of benefit to one may 
be made of value to all. 


Taking all these things together, 
shows yet further proof of the value 
of organized advertising, for the 
combined result of them has been 
an unquestioned and unquestionable 
elevation of the profession of ad- 
vertising to the high place it oc- 
cupies in the business world of 
today. For all too long regarded, 
as C. Harold Vernon of London has 
expressed it as “The Cinderella of 


the Professions.” The Philadelphia 


Convention of 1926 sees it at last 
put into its rightful place—‘Adver- 
tising, the Stabilizer of Prosperity.” 


British Clubs Jumped In 
Number Recently 


It is only within the last few 
years, comparatively speaking that 
there has been any real interest in 
organized advertising in countries 
other than the United States and 
Canada. 


The position in Great Britain may 
be taken as typical. Although Great 
Britain has now more clubs affiliated 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs 
than any other country except the 
United States, right up until 1923 
that country’s sole representative in 


the organization was the Thirty 
Club of London. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that there 


were several other clubs functioning. 
As long ago as 1913 there had been 
formed the Publicity Club of London 
(today easily the largest club in 
Great Britain) but during the war 
it had lapsed into a state of. in- 
activity. However it was revived in 
1919, and has gone on _ steadily 
preaching the gospel of organization. 


Early in 1923 the Thirty Club de- 
cided to make a bold bid for 
progress. It set to work to enthuse 
the other clubs in the country with 
the idea of winning the 1924 con- 
vention for London. The time and 
the circumstances were opportune— 
that year was to see the opening of 
the British Empire Exhibition— 
“the Empire’s greatest advertise- 
ment”—on the outskirts of London, 
and the various halls in the Ex- 
hibition grounds would provide a 
magnificent venue for the meetings. 

The Thirty Club worked to such 
good purpose, and was so well sup- 
ported by the other clubs, that a 
delegation of nearly one hundred and 
twenty people from Great Britain 
attended the 1923 convention at 
Atlantic City and brought with them 
the formal invitation to hold the next 
annual gathering in London. How 
they were received, how the invita- 
tion was accepted, and how the con- 
vention was entertained in London 
in June, 1924, are now matters for 
grateful memory on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


But so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, the work was only just 
begun, the return of the delegates 
from: Atlantic City was the signal 
for tremendous activity among 
British clubs, many of whom 
promptly took the important step of 
becoming affiliated to the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. The thought 
that the advertising business of 
England was to entertain the largest 
business convention ever to meet in 
that country acted as a valuable 
spur. Clubs were formed in many 
towns and cities, and every one of 
them survives to this day. Then the 
convention itself gave added impetus 
to the “pust,” and many other clubs 
have since been formed. Indeed 
as recently as this present month, no 


less than three new British clubs’ 
have completed their affiliation to 
headquarters. 


Though the movement is so young, ~ 


much good work has been accom- 
plished, not the least important of 
which has been that performed by 
the Vigilance Committee working 
along lines very similar to those 
followed by the Better Business 
Bureau in this country. 


The British clubs are all affiliated 
to a central organization known as 
the Advertising Association of Great 
Britain, and being listed at head- 
quarters as District XIV of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 


; 


, i 


Interesting Glimpses Into A.A.C.W. History — 


World. iz 


Back to Philadelpea 
After Ten Years! 


Since the first organization of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs at 
Chicago in 1905, a successful con- 
vention has been held every year, 
though only twice has the venue been 
outside the United States. In 1914 
the delegates journeyed to Toronto, 
and ten years later, a very large 
number crossed the Atlantic to at- 
tend the convention in London. 
That convention of 1924 stands out 
as one of the high spots in conven- 
tion history; the meetings were 
held in the Conference Hall of the 
British Empire Exhibition, which 
happened to be at the height of its 
popularity at the time; the opening 
session was addressed by the Prince 
of Wales, and by members of the 
British Cabinet; the Lord Mayor of 
London, attended by all the retinue 
of City officials, whose offices are a 
survival from the almost forgotten 
past, spoke the formal welcome; 
and, as a wind-up, a Royal garden 
party was held in the grounds of the 
King’s official residence, with the 
King and Queen present in person. 

At the London convention, too, 
was adopted the now famous 
“peace” resolution, signed by the rep- 
resentatives of nineteen national 
states and peoples. 

The following is a list of the 
cities in which the annual conven- 
tions have been held: 


L905). cichicneliine Wels lsries ene ee Chicago 
POO’ cafe) dich sie ane fo fol al ocetours ca) cite ta St. Louis 
1907 cho Wels viewers Cheeta ee Cincinnati 
LOOS, <coerat seth ola eee one Renee Kansas City - 
TOO eel Se Getels cco cae Louisville 
POLO? ssc. 6:4 dcqpepeeehetere eee caiedae tea Omaha 
TODDS vceei ccars. oye tare petaetetelntenntals tain Boston 
Gh PIER icc tance Dallas 
L913) a spoasds « Meters eereesnacel ote tan ae Baltimore 
1914. aie ape alee: cle’ sie ie fo «1am aia eels anes Toronto 
T91S © os sans di snatelie. delete ea een Chicago 
N9TG KS Soesos ete estes ... Philadelphia 
T9172 2s ebherarercle ode tie, Salsas ities enna St. Louis 
V9] B.o oa ceepravascero ers tore tae eetnene San Francisco 
19.1 OMe tereirere = AN ii ohalahe ootane teneee New Orleans 
Indianapolis 
NUS VARA SA PR MIS Moro Gs Atlanta 
1922 hide atl. ss se iene eee Milwaukee 
WOQ3 Liiccie crctetae cers oh eee Atlantic | 
TODA Tey ene. ence London (England 
V9D5 iicjateie c's elsele o: susie tenes ene Houston 
LO26 Maintains wlcs « Sidhe Philadelphia 


These conventions have been pre- — 


sided over by a number of men 


whose names are synonymons with 
all that is best in American adver- — 
tising. Both president and secretary — 
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Continued Leadership 
In the Worild’s Greatest Market 


A Bese value of The Sun as a medium for building 
sales in the great New York market is indicated 
by the pronounced and continued preference which 
advertisers show for The Sun. 


For eleven consecutive months The Sun has pub- 
lished more advertising and has made larger gains 
in advertising than any other New York evening 
newspaper. 


In May advertisers used 1,379,052 agate lines in 
The Sun. This was 78,770 more than the volume 
placed in the second New York evening newspaper. 


The Sun’s gain in advertising, comparing May of 
this year with May of last year, was larger than the 
combined gains of all the other New York evening 
newspapers. 


This record is all the more significant because of 
the strict censorship which The Sun maintains on 
all advertising. 


Pye eee G in The Sun is equally produc-': 


tive for manufacturers who sell their products 
through local retailers and for New York merchants 
who draw customers from all parts of the New 
York market into their individual stores. 


Both National Advertisers and the Manhattan De- 
partment Stores have for years used more space in 
The Sun than in any other New York evening 
newspaper. 

The reason for the unusual productiveness of The 
Sun’s advertising columns is found in the kind of 


‘people who read The Sun. 


ing circulation. 


280 BROADWAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Munsey Building 


LONDON 
Trafalgar Building 


BOSTON 
Old South Building 


PARIS 
10 Boulevard des Capucines 


HE SUN’S large, responsive circulation is a grow- 
During the six months ended March 
- 31, 1926, The Sun had a daily net paid circulation of 
257,067. This represents an average increase of 11,593 
copies a day over the corresponding period of 1925. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
208 So. La Salle St. 


BERLIN ROME PEKIN 
14 Unter den Linden 


HE SUN’S large circulation is concentrated 

among intelligent people of moderate or more 
than moderate means—people who have money 
enough to buy not only the necessities of life but 
also the comforts and pleasures of life—people to 
whom quality and service and style are more im- 
portant considerations than price—people who con- 
stitute the most profitable market for advertised 
products of good quality. 


The Sun is a home newspaper. It enables ad- 
vertisers to reach all members of the family six 
days a week. It is an effective medium for selling 
everything from automobiles and radio sets to 
laundry soaps and lingerie. 


Eighty-two per cent. of The Sun’s circulation is 
distributed after 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
New Yorkers begin to go home with their news- 
papers, and 97 per cent. of its readers live in the 
New York city and suburban trading area. 


VERY department of news is presented to 
readers of The Sun by writers who are without 
peers in their respective fields. Its pages are en- 
tertaining as well as informative, and there is 
nothing of manufactured sensationalism in them. 


The Sun has long had an enviable reputation for 
the literary qualities of its news articles, the fair- 
ness of its editorials, and the completeness of its 
sporting news, financial news, society news and the 
many other divisions of a modern newspaper. 


Sun 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


First National Bank Building Van Nuys Building 


25 Piazza Mignanelli Roma 6 8 Hsi La Huntung 


@ 
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REGIONAL ISSUES 
ADOPTED BY 
MONITOR 


Boston Newspaper Finds 
Novel Plan A 
Boon 


By Norman S. Ross, 
Adv. Mor., the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Something over a year ago the 
publishers of the Christian Science 
Monitor were confronted with a 
situation in which it appeared as 
though advertising rates must be 
increased or publication expense 
lowered, otherwise the paper would 
have to operate at a loss. 

Circulation had been increasing 
steadily. Advertising was also grow- 
ing at a satisfactory rate, but net 
profits from the increased advertis- 
ing were heavily discounted by in- 
creased paper and postage costs. 
Due to a strict limit on the propor- 
tion of advertising to news, in- 
creased advertising called for added 
pages, and as 90% of the Monitor’s 
circulation is mail subscriptions, 
heavier papers sent postage bills up 
rapidly. 

_No considerable reduction of pub- 
lication expense was feasible, and 
adjustments already made in the 
advertising rates had placed them 
as high as it was thought they 
should be, at the prevailing circu- 
lation. What could be done to en- 
able the paper to show a fair bal- 
ance above its operating costs? 

A plan was adopted, novel in 
daily newspaper publication, and 
possible, perhaps, only for a paper 
of national circulation, such as the 
Monitor. This was the publication 
of three editions daily, one for the 
Atlantic Seaboard States and Eu- 
rope, another for the Central States, 
a third for the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States, advertising to 
be accepted for any one edition, 
any two editions, or all three edi- 
tions, at proportionate rates. 


Fiat RATE UNCHANGED 


The plan went into effect on 
April 1, 1925. The flat rate for 
national advertising in all editions 
was not changed. A lower rate was 
put into effect for manufacturers 
desiring to use only two editions, 
and a still lower rate for those 
whose limited distribution of their 
product justified them in placing 
their advertisements before readers 
in only one of the geographical 
divisions created by the plan. 

_In the case of the retail adver- 
tiser, who had been paying a flat 
rate for the entire world-wide cir- 
culation of the paper, a very much 
lower rate was made for one edi- 
tion only, with higher rates if the 
advertiser desired to bring his store 
to the attention of Monitor readers 
in other parts of the world. 
¢ The plan was successful from 
its inception. Many manufacturers 
whose goods are only regionally 
distributed availed themselves of the 
“regional advertising at regional 
rates” which the Monitor offered to 
them. Those who want the world- 
wide coverage which the Monitor 
offers have continued to buy it. 
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Most retailers now use one edition © 


only. Some, near a zone boundary, 
take two editions; a few of the 
very large department stores, in the 
metropolitan centers, desiring to 
keep their messages before the Mon- 
itor’s entire circulation, use all three 
editions. 


In the year that has elapsed since 
the plan went into effect, the num- 
ber of manufacturers advertising in 
the Monitor has considerably in- 
creased; many retail advertisers, 
due to the lowered rate, have in- 
creased their space and taken more 
frequent insertions. The first year 
of the new plan showed an increase 
of 44.6% in advertising linage, over 
the preceding year, and over 2,000 
new accounts were added, making 
a total of over 12,000 advertising 
accounts now on the Monitor’s 
books. 


An equally interesting feature of 
the regional plan’s operation has 
been its marked effect in lowering 
production costs. Due to the fact 
that a large proportion of the ad- 
vertising now published is regional, 
smaller papers can be printed with- 
out decreasing the amount of news 
and feature material. Two to six 
pages less will carry the same vol- 
ume of advertising, causing a 
marked saving in white paper and 
postage costs. There have also been 
savings in the press room, stereo- 
type room and mailing room, due 
to “flattening the peak” of the run, 
the Pacific edition going to press 
at 11:00 A. M., the Central at noon, 
and the Atlantic in mid-afternoon. 


There have been slight increases 
in editorial and composing room 
expense, due to the cost of obtain- 
ing and setting up additional re- 
gional news and feature material 
which the Monitor is now enabled 
to publish, but these have been far 
offset by savings in other directions, 
combined with increased advertising 
revenue. The net gain for the first 
year has very satisfactorily solved 
the problem of placing the Monitor 
on a profit basis without increasing 
advertising rates. 


Readers of the Monitor have been 
pleased by the increased amount of 
news and feature matter from their 
own sections of the country, and 
instead of their having been con- 
fronted by a great volume of retail 
advertising from all over the world, 
as formerly, their attention has been 
concentrated on the advertisements 
of merchants in their own section of 
the country, to the undoubted bene- 
fit of the latter. 


The success of the plan, and the 
first vear’s results, are particularly 
noteworthy in view of the fact that 
the publication costs of the Mon- 
itor are necessarily higher than 
those of other newspapers. Edi- 
torial costs are higher because the 
Monitor, due to its national circu- 
lation, can neither buy syndicate 
matter nor syndicate its own mate- 
rial, and ‘therefore maintains its 
own news bureaus and correspond- 
ents throughout the world, to- 
gether with a large staff of depart- 
ment writers and editors in Boston. 
Advertising costs are higher because 
all advertising is solicited by the 
Monitor’s own staff, therefore serv- 
ices of “newspaper representatives” 
are not available, and the Monitor 
maintains 10 advertising branch of- 
fices in the United States, 3 in Eu- 
rope, and about 400 special repre- 
sentatives in other cities throughout 
the world. Circulation costs are 
higher because of the fact that such 
a heavy percentage of the circula- 
tion is mail subscriptions. 

In its first year the’ regional plan, 
being a complete innovation, gained 
only a partial recognition at the 
hands of advertisers and agencies, 
and there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that its progress during this 
short period is only an indication of 
what it will achieve, as it becomes 
better known. The Monitor enters 
upon the second year of the plan 
convinced of its soundness, and con- 
fident that its continued operation 
must result in still greater benefits 
to readers, advertisers and the paper 
itself. 
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THREE NEW YORK 
MEETINGS ARE 
HELD 


Publishers and Editors of 
State Gather at 
Ithaca 


Newspapers publishers repre- 
senting three separate press asso- 
ciations convened in Ithaca last 
week for their summer meetings. 
The New York State Publishers’ 
Association, the New York Asso- 
ciated Dailies, and the New York 
Press Association, overlapped one 
another in their conventions 
which started on Wednesday 
with that of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation. Cornell University was 
host to the newspapermen in each 
group. 

The New York State Publish- 
ers’ Association was the first to 
arrive, opening its session with 
close to 100 delegates present on 
Wednesday, June 16. The con- 
vention got under full sail in an 
athletic manner with a golf tour- 
nament to determine the cham- 
pionship of the Association by a 
medal play over the new course 
of the Ithaca Country Club. 

Besides the usual business 
meetings, the publishers gathered 
at dinner in Willard Straight 
Hall, with President Frank E. 
Gannett of Rochester presiding. 
They were addressed by Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, president of 
Cornell University, and Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press. 


Thursday’s order of activities 
included an inspection of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing and 
the Empire State School of En- 
graving, which are to be com- 
bined and augmented in the Am- 
erican Newspaper Institute which 
the Publishers’ Association has 
largely made possible and which 
it is hoped will begin this year. 

The main business session em- 
bodied various addresses and re- 
ports, as follows: President’s ad- 
dress, F. E. Gannett; treasurer's 
report, Gardiner Kline of Am- 
sterdam; executive secretary's re- 
port, J. B. Pinkham of Syracuse; 
committee on education, John W. 
Baker of Ithaca; report of the 
director of the Empire State 


Schools of Printing and Engrav- - 


ing, Ross W. Kellogg of Ithaca; 
A. N. P. A. expansion plans, Lin- 
coln B. Palmer of New York; 
postal rates, J. D. Barnum 
Syracuse; baggage rates, A. D. 
Hecox of Albany; legislative 
committee, F. H. Keefe of New- 
burgh; advertising bureau, Frank 
E. Tripp of Elmira; mechanical 
problems, Charles F. Hart of 
New York. 

Executives of three sister press 
organizations were present at the 
session of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. They were W. J. Pape of 
Waterbury, Conn., president of 
the New England Daily Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association; 
W. Fell of Harrisburg, Pa., man- 
ager of ‘the Pennsylvania Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
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Distinctive Circulation 
of The New York Times 


T is a distinction of The New York Times that it has the largest 
number of readers of high quality of any newspaper. The Times 
appeals to intelligent, thinking persons. 


Conviction and lasting confidence are most firmly established among 
intelligent persons. Their good will, once acquired, not easily swayed, 
is the most valuable asset an advertiser can have. 


The New York Times has the largest circulation of any standard size New 
York morning newspaper and a larger circulation than any New York 
evening newspaper except the Evening Journal. The net paid average 
daily and Sunday sale of The Times for the six months ended March 31, 
1926, was 392,695 copies—a gain of 10,690 over the record of the previous 
six months and a larger gain than any other New York morning news- 
paper, of standard size. 


In New York City and its suburbs the average daily and Sunday circula- 
tion of The Times is greater than that of any other standard size New 
York newspaper except the Evening Journal. 


But it is not so much to the quantity as to the quality of its readers that 
ihemitimestdraws attention. The Times is strictly a newspaper. The 
Times is unequaled in its enterprise in assembling complete and accurate 
news, in the promptness and ability with which it presents the most 
reliable report of whatever interests intelligent readers throughout the 
world. 


The Times offers nothing but its own high quality of news, and has thus 
gained the strong interest and confidence of the thinking people, who 
bought in the month of May an average of 366,421 copies on week days 
and 611,521 copies of the Sunday edition. 


The confidence of readers and advertisers extends to the advertising” col- 
umns of The Times. For years The Times has been the advertising 
leader in the greatest market in the world. 


In five months of this year The Times published 12,843,818 agate lines of 
advertising; aeeain of 11,3224 94mies over the corresponding period of 


1925 and an excess over the second New York newspaper of 4,765,934 
lines. 


In advertising, as in circulation, The Times takes greater pride in quality 
than in volume. The Times subjects all advertising to censorship, and 
declines the fraudulent and misleading. The Times refuses more adver- 
tising than any other newspaper 
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CONNERS MERGES 
TWO NEWSPAPERS 
OF BUFFALO 


Courier and Express, 
Morning Papers, 
Now One 


In a wire to THE FourtH Estate 
from W. J. Conners, Jr., publisher, 
and Burrows Matthews, editor, of 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, as the 
consolidated newspaper will be 
known, the merger of the Buffalo 


Courier and the Buffalo Express 
was announced. The telegram 
stated: 


“We take pleasure in advising of 
the merger today of the Buffalo 
Courier and Buffalo Express. This 
consolidates the entire morning 
newspaper field, giving us the ex- 
clusive Associated Press member- 
ship and the largest morning circula- 
tion in New York State outside of 
New York City proper. 

“The new Buffalo Courier and 
Express, added to our afternoon 
paper, The Daily Star, gives us 
control of more than 60 per cent. 
of the Buffalo newspaper field. We 
shall have as our inspiration for the 
future the splendid traditions that 
have surrounded both of these out- 
standing properties for nearly 100 
years.” 

The Buffalo Courier was founded 
in 1831. It was acquired a number 
of years ago by William J. Conners, 
former Democratic State Chairman 
and father of the present publisher. 
According to the current American 
Newspaper Annual, it has a daily 
circulation of 58,669, with 120,449 
circulation on Sunday. The Buf- 
falo Express was established in 
1848 and has a daily circulation of 
48,500 and a Sunday circulation of 
60,331. The Courier under Conner’s 
ownership has been a Democratic 
newspaper and The - Express in- 
dependent. Republican. 


Newspaper and Advertising Men 
Among 472 Civic Leaders 


Several prominent advertising men 
and publishers are included in the 
committee of 472 civic leaders ap- 
pointed last week by Mayor Walker 
to make a survey of the City of 
New York and plan for its future 
needs. 


They are: Bradford Merrill, of 
the Hearst organization; Arthur J. 
Baldwin, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; J. J. 
Early, managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union; Adolph 
S. Ochs, president, and Dr. John 
-H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times; Kerwin H. Ful- 
ton, president of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company; Louis 
E. La Tour; Benjamin Marvin, 
president of the Long Island Press; 
Bernarr Macfadden, Macfadden 
Publications; William J. Pedrick, 
Jr., general eastern passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Og- 
den Reid, president of the New 
York Tribune, and Bernard H. 
Ridder, president of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung. 
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“The Genesis of the World War” (Knopf: $4) is an attempt to analyze 
and evaluate the vast body of material that has been published in Europe 


that casts new light upon the politics of the World War. 
light task, and the resulting report is no light book. 


hiss" no 
It runs to over 


seven hundred pages, and has an elaborate system of footnotes and bibli- 


ographies. 


The very thoroughness with which Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes has covered 


the ground makes his book the most 


_valuable secondary source on this 


vexed problem that has appeared 
in English, or in any other lan- 
guage. It is better and more 
thorough than Montgelas (Ger- 
man) or Renouvin (French), or 
than the relevant sections of Gooch 
(English), and Ewart (Canadian). 
Nevertheless. the author does not 
claim that he has said the last 
word on any of the problems that 
he touches upon. He makes that 
clear by announcing that the book 
is printed from type to facilitate 
changes in future editions.’ Dr. 
Barnes is the most prominent of the 
revisionist historians in the United 
States. He first jumped into 
prominence as a student of the sub- 
ject by an article in Current History 
for May, 1924. Since that time 
he has changed his views in several 
essentials, each time to a more 
radical interpretation, warranted by 
the character of the new evidence. 
If one should summarize the ortho- 
dox view of the origin of the war 
in one column, and Dr. Barnes’s 
view in a parallel column, the con- 
trast would be bizarre. 


Instead of Germany being the. 


sole culprit, all the powers stand 
convicted of culpability. Instead of 
Germany forcing on the war, Rus- 
sia appears as the guilty party. In- 
stead of a passive, victimized 
France, we have an aggressive, war- 
desiring France. Instead of an 


England defending the rights of 
small nations, we have an England 
dragged into war by her Franco- 
Russian engagements. Instead of 
Germany urging on Austria we have 
Germany striving desperately to re- 
strain Austria once she stepped be- 
yond the point of reason. And in- 
stead of innocent Serbia, we have a 
Serbia stained with the guilt of 
knowingly allowing the assassina- 
tion of the Crown Prince at Ser- 
ajevo. In a sentence, Dr. Barnes 
upsets every orthodox notion about 
the genesis of the war, and sub- 
stitutes a contrary notion based 
directly on the evidence, and not 
on propaganda. Especially salutary 
is his effort to blow up the hypo- 
critical idealism that swathes the 
conventional version of United 
States’s entrance into the war. 


Probably no political book so 
thoroughly based on incontrovert- 
ible facts has ever been so icono- 
clastic in tone and content. The 
facts are incontrovertible. The con- 
clusions are tentative. But the ten- 
tative nature of the conclusions does 
not excuse anyone from thoughtfully 
mene | the evidence now avail- 
able. 


For FATHERS AND MoTHERS 


In his latest book, “Education and 
the Good Life’ (Boni and ,Liv- 
eright ; $2.50), Bertrand Russell has 
put aside his very great interest in 
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social reform and confined ~ 


to the stating of his version of 
modern educational knowledge, 


carefully recognizing that his ideas 


should be capable of realization in 
the world as it is. Although “it 
is especially to the parent that this 


book is addressed” I cannot think 


of a better book on education for 
anyone who is interested. Un- 
fortunately (or fortunately?) I can- 
not speak of it as a parent, but 
I can speak of it as a formes 
teacher, and from that angle I rec- 
ognize that it is a mine of solid 
sense. ; 
Properly enough, Russell em- 
phasizes the vast importance of the 


first six years of childhood, point-— 


ing out especially the necessity of 
developing good habits from in- 
fancy. The foundations of char- 
acter are laid in those years. Rus- 


sell believes that early formal ed- 


ucation should be utilized to teach 
those things that everyone should 
know and to discover special apti- 
tudes. 
fort should be made to stir inde- 
pendence of mind. No knowledge 
should be denied children at any 
period. (In this connection, one 
should mention his especially wise 
chapter on sex knowledge.) If 
what children want to know is be- 
yond their understandings, one 
should make that clear in as grac- 
ious a fashion as possible, and stim- 
ulate them with the notion that 
everything will be mastered as the 
grow older. . 

Mr. Russell is not a partisan for 
either classical education or for the 
so-called practical education. His 
reconciliation of the two attitudes 
is the sanest I have ever read. Per- 
haps he is too optimistic in his be- 
lief that all the ills of the world 
are capable of elimination through 
proper education, and especially is 
he open to criticism when he im- 
plies that the masses of humankind 
are progressively educable during 
the first eighteen years. This does 
not appear to me as being in 
harmony with the findings of dif- 
ferential psychology. And even Mr. 
Russell would reserve university 
education for the minority. That 
is a tacit admission that the ed- 
ucability of the masses of men is 
strictly limited. 


PAssION AND PAIN 


And in every situation ef- 


Poetry that is to move the read- — 


er must be deeply rooted in the 


emotional experience of the writer. 


The intellect should be a disciplin- 
ing and not a motivating factor. 
The poet whose appeal is widest is 
he whose mobility up and down the 
pleasure-pain scale is greatest. 
There is no range of experience 
that is peculiarly poetic. All deep- 
ly stirring emotional experience 1s 
susceptible to poetic expression, i 
only the proper person be found t 
express it. 
Into the welter of inadequately 
motivated poems William Ellery 
Leonard has issued a sonnet se- 
quence rooted in a deep and devast- 
ating emotional 


ing Press; $2). 


his (for the poem is autobiographic 
courtship and marriage, and of the 
(Continued on page 16) 


experience. a 
calls it, simply, “Two Lives” (Vik-— 
In some two hun- — 
dred sonnets he tells the story of © 
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A thousand swing 
into action 


@Twice a day on weekdays—once on Sundays—there are 93 | 
square miles of Baltimore to be covered. 


@When the signal comes (and that signal is the first run ot 
| the first city editions) a thousand men swing into action. 


a @To every corner of the city and the suburbs they carry the 
| Sunpapers. But they do not stop on the corners! The Sun- 
papers these Sun Carriers take out are delivered right at the 
doors of regular Sunpaper subscribers. 


QStreet sales are another story— an important one, too! But 
the thing we want to impress on you now is that a force of 
over one thousand men is required to make deliveries of 
the Sunpapers to the homes of Baltimore. 


QWhen your advertisement appears in the columns of the 
Sunpapers, this flying column of a thousand comes under 
your command—detailed to carry your message to the homes 
you want to reach in Baltimore. 


May Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.&E.) . . 252,330 
Sundayarumem,. . =, £92058 
A Gain of 7,468 Daily and 6,526 Sunday Over May, 1925 


Everything in pee Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
110 E. 42nd St., New York 
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Washington and Its Environment 
Greater than Thirteen States 


The U. S. Census Bureau estimates the present population of 
the National Capital as well over the half million mark—528,000— 


and the usual twenty-five mile shopping radius adds about 222,000 
more. 


With these figures to its credit it leads thirteen entire states— 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont 
or Wyoming—bringing the total..buying strength of the Wash- 
ington market to approximately 750,000 prosperous people—whose 
incomes justify their liberal spending. 


It is a notable fact that this combined area, exceeding’ in popu- 
lation each of the above thirteen states is completely reached by 
ONE newspaper — The Star. Its home delivered circulation: —— 


Evening and Sunday—makes The Star equally strong in the suburbs 
and in the city. 


The possibilities of the Washington Market and the directness 
and ease with which it is FULLY COVERED by The Star— 


deserves close consideration of the sales executives of products of 
merit. 


Our Statistical Department is at your 
service in making specific surveys 
that may be of interest to you. 


he Evening Stare. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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strain of watching his wife gradu- 
ally go insane. To follow the poem 
is to follow life in a harsh and 
excoriating expression. It is not 
for an outsider to criticize motives, 
or to pass judgments on the ideal 
or ideas that led Mr. Leonard into 
his tragedy. It is for the reader 
to realize that he has been able 
to throw off the intolerable burden 
it imposed upon his spirit, in the 
form of one of the major poems of 
the day. The poem is of particular 
modernity because it presents a con- 
crete case of a cultured mind tri- 
umphing over a major tragedy 
without seeking consolation in con- 
ventional religion. It proves that 
at least one man can experience a 
shaking rebuff and not disgrace 
himself by a childish psychic. re- 
version. 


Att Kinps oF FIcTION 


Ring Lardner’s talent is compar- 
able to a safety razor blade. His 
stories cut two ways with equal 
success. One may read him either 
as a clownish humorist, or as a 
bitter hater. Both of these qualities 
are apparent in his latest book, 
“The Love Nest and Other Stories” 
(Scribners; $1.75). On the sur- 
face he is a jocose yarner, and 
those who enjoy that side of him 
need never catch sight of the other. 
But the other side is there never- 
theless. Consider the title story. 
Superficially it is a simple yarn 
about a man who has idealized his 
wife so much that he cannot see 
what is apparent to the most casual 
visitor, that she is wallowing in 
a drunken unhappiness. - While 
Lardner gives the impression that 
he is vastly amused by this self- 
deluded fellow, he really bathes 
him in the corroding acid of his 
hatred. Lardner, by this double- 
edged quality, links himself to the 
Mark Twain who wrote “The Man 
Who Corrupted Heidleburg,” and 
the “Mysterious Stranger.” 

“The Silver Stallion” by James 
Branch Cabell (McBride; $2.50) 
does not appear to me to be as in- 
teresting in itself as some of 
Cabell’s other novels. Though it is 
the last book to be published, it is 
really an early volume in the Biog- 
raphy of Manuel. One might with 
justice call it The Death of the 
Gods, for in it Manuel rides off 
with Grandfather Death, and the 
other worthies of the Fellowship of 
the Silver Stallion, Manuel’s earth- 
ly associates, go to their respective 
dooms. However Manuel's spirit 
is to march on, for we have a 
glimpse of the early career of Jurg- 
en, the pawnbroker. The most 
amusing part of the book to me is 
‘the accuracy and skill with which 
Cabell uses the myth-making trend 
in the human mind to metamorphize 
the earthy Manuel into a combina- 


tion of Jesus Christ, Moses and 
George Washington. 
“Count Bruga” by Ben Hecht 


(Boni and Liveright; $2) is a de- 
cided advance over his previous 
novels. He gets outside of himself, 
and applies his immense talent to 
the depicting the amazing Count 


Hippolyte Bruga, whose true name 
in the book is Jules Ganz, whose 


real namelisee se the well-known 
poet. Hecht has always been 
prodigal with his gifts, wasting 


thousands of words on cheap de- 
tective stories, but in this book he 
has combined his interest in murder 
and mystery with his gift for satire 
and bright, brilliant writing. The 
portrait of Count Bruga is one of 
the most brilliant things in the way 
of satiric portraiture I know. If 
Ben Hecht can keep on in this 
manner he is bound to reach the 
top of the mountain. 


Isabel Paterson writes the depart- 
ment, “Turns with the Book 
Worm,” in “Books” of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. There she 
is flightily whimsical and malicious- 
ly witty. For a long time I have 
heard rumors of her vast knowl- 
edge of historical anecdotes, and 
her skill in telling them. She has 
utilized her knowledge and some of 
her wit in the construction of “The 
Fourth Queen,” (Boni and _ Liv- 
eright; $2). The novel is full of 
passionate love and passionate ad- 
venture. It has much of the qual- 
ities that we have come to believe 
are Elizabethan. Hovering over the 
whole book is the domineering, im- 
perious figure of Queen Elizabeth. 
I noticed that for a while her pub- 
lishers advertised her novel .under 
the flaring headline, “Better than 
Sabatini.” The witty Mrs. Pater- 
son must have enjoyed that elegant 
tribute to her creative powers. 


“O Genteel Lady!” (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.; $2). Is quite another 


matter. Miss Forbes makes a run- 
ning start and then peters out. She 
made at least one major error, 
which was to undertake too big a 
canvass. Instead of concentrating 
on New England of the 1850's, 
which she handled so excellently in 
the opening chapters, she attempted 
to include Italy and England. I 
think, too, that she weakened the 
book by arbitrarily introducing 
sketchy portraits of historical fig- 
ures. The result is that her book 
has the fundamental fault of all 
second-rate historical romance; it 
does not come alive. “O Genteel 
Lady” is simply another pleasant 
book that would make a good pres- 
ent for your grandmother or your 
maiden aunt. 


Booth Sails for Europe 


Edmund W. Booth, editor and 
vice-president of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Press, and head of the Booth 
Publishing Co., sailed last Wednes- 
day for Europe, where he will re- 
main until September 1. He will 
visit Italy, Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and England. 


Joins G. Lynn Sumner Co 


Miss Ruth de Forest Lamb has 
joined the copy. staff of the G. 
Lynn Summer Company, New 
York advertising agency. Miss 
Lamb was formerly with Ruth- 
rauf & Ryan, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and N. W. Ayer & 

on. 


Let WILBUR D. NESBIT 


The 


teach you 


ADVERTISING 


If you desire to learn the most fascinating of all 
professions, get a copy of Wilbur D. Nesbit’s book, 
“First Principles of Advertising.” 
President of the 

gency, is one of the outstanding figures in the 
advertising world. 
many of the great advertising successes — Goodrich 
tires is one of them. 
has made it possible for you to learn the advertising 
business from 
Principles of Advertising’? is written from the prac- 
tical point of view of the advertising expert; it 
deals with facts and actual experiences. 
taught everything a successful advertising man must 
know, from the preparation of a single advertisement 
to the planing of an entire campaign. 
ciples of Advertising’? is written in Mr. Nesbit’s 
simple, fascinating style. 
uninteresting sentence in the entire book. The chap- 
ter heads will give an idea of the things you learn: 
I. The Beginnings of Advertising; II. Advertising and 
Its Value; III. Creating an Advertisement; IV. How 
to Plan the Use of Type; V. Study the Product; 
VI. Study the Market; VII. Dovetailing Advertising 
with Selling; VIII. Getting the Selling Idea; IX. 
Problem 


Mr. Nesbit, Vice 


William H. Rankin Advertising 


He has been associated with 
Through his book, Mr. Nesbit 


the school of experience. ‘‘First 


You are 


“First Prin- 


There is not a dull or 


of Getting Attention; X. Methods 


of Creating Interest; XI. Regulating the Amount of Copy; XII. The Line of Human Appeal; 
XIII. Varied Forms of Advertising ; XIV. Direct Appeal—The House Organ—Mail Order; XV. De- 
termining the Size of the Campaign; XVI. Laying Out Your Advertisement; XVII. Working with 


an Artist; XIX. An Example 


XXI. The Slogan; XXII. A Parting Word. 


of Preparing an Advertisement; 


XX. Printing and Plates; 


Free Examination Offer—Send No Money—Examine ‘First Principles of Advertising” 


free and entirely at our risk. Fill in and mail the coupon. 


mail, Keep it 3 days. If at the 
end of that time you feel that 
you do not want the book, re- 
turn it to us at our expense 
and the matter is ended. Other- 
wise just remit $1.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


20 West 47th St., New York 
Dept. F. E. 6. 


Address .... 


FREE EXAMINATION 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 
20 West 47th St., Dept. E. E. 6, New York City. | 


| 

I 

I 

| Kindly mail me id “Fi inci ising.”” 
; 1e prepaid “First Principles of Advertising. 
| I am to keep it 3 days. 
I 

if 

if 

if 

I 

T 

if 


The book will be sent by return 


OFFER 


If I decide I do not want it, 


I shall return it to you at your expense, otherwise I shall 
send $1.50. 
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KEPT ON THE JUMP; 
AVOID SUMMER 
SLUMP! 


Publisher and Retailer 
Pull Together for Hot 
Weather Sales 


Following the remarkable success 
of his first venture in this direction, 
William H. Rankin has sent out 
two more “help the retailer” ad- 
vertisements to editors the country 
cver. 


These advertisements are intended 
to boost summer sales. They point 
out to people the necessity of buy- 
ing new outfits, new autos, etc., in 
the summer. They are page size 
but can be reduced by the individual 
paper and at the bottom is_ the 
editor’s instruction line: “Place 
name of your newspaper here—and 
publish this in your own newspaper 


to help your friends—the retail 
dealers.” 

James O’Shaugnessy, secretary 
of the American Association of 


Advertising Agents, has said of the 
idea: “It is one of the most timely 
and constructive things that I have 
seen.” 


The first advertisement, sent to a 
thousand papers, was well received. 
It appeared in 150 papers prior to 
Decoration Day. It helped to make 
the last week in May the best retail 
selling week of the year for cloth- 
ing, straw hats, automobiles and 
tires. 

Some of the noted advertising 
men who have commended this form 
of battling with the summer ‘slump 
octopus are the following: 

Frederick Wagner, general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Evening 
Express; I. R. Parsons, advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram; Louis Wiley of the New 
York Times; A. H. Marchant, pub- 
licity director of the Boston Post; 
M. E. Foster, president of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle; Harvey R. Young, 
advertising director of the Columbus 
Dispatch. 

A. L. Shuman, vice-president and 
advertising director of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Hays Me- 
Farland, of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner; E. M. Keeler, advertis- 
ing manager of the Mallory Hat 
Co.; W. G. Downie, advertising 
manager of Velie Motors Corp.; 
Charles Oswald, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the White Truck 
Co.; Grafton B. Perkins, advertis- 
ing manager of Lever Bros.; John 
C. Long, manager of the educa- 
tional department of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

F. E. Moskovics, president of the 
Stutz Motor :Co.; (2455: Saunders, 
publicity and sales promotion maf- 
ager of Goodman and Suss; R. D 
Mowry. general manager of Uni- 
versal Battery Co.; G. Hersh, 
advertising manager of Auburn 
Automobile Co.; M. L. Heminway, 
general manager of the Motor an 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- — 
tion; R. A. Lammers, of the Cleve- 
land Automobile Co. 

Walter A. Allen, president of the — 
Walter A. Allen Agency, Chicago; — 
C. J. Weil, of Verree & Conklin . 
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ONE-QUARTER MILLION — 


AGATE LINES 


INCREASE 


In National Advertising in the First Five Months 
of 1926 in the 


ittshurgh Gazette Cites 


(Morning and Sunday) 


and 


| EAE TSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(Evening Except Sunday) 


Sold Singly or Combined 


The Answer—IT PAYS 


Thoroughly Cover Fourth Largest Market in America 


ee 


Evening and Sunday Morning Combined 
Circulation 


270 000 Chronicle Telegraph (Evening) and Pittsburgh 
M Gazette Times (Sunday) Carry More Automotive 


Advertising Than Any Other Evening and Sunday 
Newspaper in Pittsburgh. 


Evening and Morning Combined 
Circulation 


2 1°7,000 


E. M. BURKE, Inc URB AN E. DICE R. J. BIDWELL COMES 
42nd and Broadway, New York a LY 742 Market Street, San Fra , Cal. 
122 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago National Advertising Manager Times Bldg., Los Ange te ee 1 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle e, Wash. 
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MUSICIAN PLAYS 
ON LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD 


Fred C. Grumman's 
Career A Romance Of 
the Printing Trade 


By T. H. Rwopes 


The romance of the newspaper is 
generally known and conceded, but 
individual romances and the romance 
wrapped up in instances of individ- 
ual experience are known only to 
those on the so-called inside or else 
they come to light by some keen 
ferreting. Handling of hard cold 
type seems prosaic enough in itself, 
yet the man on a machine or with his 
“stick” in his hand before a font 
may be an artist, a critic, or other 
exponent of the finer arts. 

All of which leads us up to one of 
the instances and one of the figures 
in a field vital to journalism, name- 
ly, Fred C. Grumman, of the New 
York Agency of the Merganthaler 
Linotype Company. 

Strong inclinations to follow a 
desire or “bent” sometimes bring 
about neglect, but Fred Grumman 
can admit with impunity that he 
used printing only as a “meal 
ticket” to aid him in studying music, 
because his contributions to the typo- 
graphical art are known and recog- 
nized as devotion to his craft. It 
can be said that it has been the 
thread of the esthetic running 
through this mechanical leanings 
that helped spur him to the achieve- 
ment of the more beautiful and har- 
monious in the graphic line. 

Fred C. Grumman, whose home is 
in Connecticut started his ap- 
prenticeship, at 13 years of age with 
the South Norwalk Sentinel. Those 
were days when the hand-com- 
positor was skeptical of machine 
type-setting. Too much human ele- 
ment was only one of the arguments 
the hand compositor set up against 
the possibility of successful machine 
type setting. Yet Fred Grumman 
had the same spark of eagerness to 
finger the keyboard of a machine, 
regardless of how much his head 
might dictate that it couldn’t be 
done. 

The average pay of a good com- 
positor of hand type in the early 
90’s was about $6 a week in the 
smaller towns. In New York City 
at that time the lure of $3 a day was 
holding sway over many a printer’s 
devil. So in 1897 off to New York 
went young Grumman. He landed 
with the A. C. Sherwood Co., print- 
ers of The Churchman, the official 
mouthpiece of the Episcopal Church 
and now passing its eightieth year of 
publication. The jump in remuner- 
ation for this young printer made it 
possible for him to go on with his 
music. He was boy soprano in 
Calvary Church, New York, and his 
conscientious work in the compos- 
ing room provided the perhaps 
rather rare combination of music 
and mechanical invention, a sort of 
Josef Hoffman of the printing trade. 

To record young Grumman’s 
peregrinations, in the newspaper 
line would be a rather varied ac- 
count. He “drifted” to the Knick- 
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erbocker Press in New Rochelle, 
New York, George P. Putnam’s 
plant, and in between times he had 
gone back to Norwalk ‘ostensibly 
for a vacation but actually, it proved, 
to help out Billy Maples, editor, of 
the Norwalk Hour. Billy had put 
in a perfecting press of 8-page 
capacity. He wanted a stereotyper, 
and here was where Fred Grumman 
learned to make matrixes, beat 
them in by hand, and where he 
stayed as stereotyper for several 
months. 

The Ridgefield, Conn., Press soon 
engaged young Grumman as fore- 
man of its composing room. A close 
friendship was formed with his pre- 
decessor in the paper’s composing 
room, LeRoy B. Ruggles, then at 
the Knickerbocker Press in New 
Rochelle. Ruggles was particularly 
congenial because of his literary and 
musical tastes. 

Type-setting by hand still seemed 


“Tell 


to pursue the career of young Grum- 
man, but the time finally came when 
he worked up as much speed on a 
machine as is displayed by the best 
machine operators of today. 

Over a quarter of a century has 
now passed since Fred Grumman 
went “on” on of the first monotype 
machines, and he was put in charge 
of the monotype company’s School 
ot Instruction in New York. His 
interest in mechanics deepened, al- 
ways tinged with the striving for 
artistic betterment, and for 10 
years the monotype organization 
had the benefit of his abilities. 

He was finally assigned to the 
monotype company’s experiment de- 
partment, and worked with. their 
engineers on the production of what 
is now known as the Style “D” key- 
board. 

Fred Grumman introduced the 
first successful automatic metal 
feeder for Mergenthaler machines, 
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Readers—’” 


And in his memorandum, “C. S. B.” (Mr. 


Bates, head of‘ our Advertising Department) 
instructs us to “get across” the fact that rapid 
and tremendous growth in the Miami Trading 
Zone makes printed matter on this market in- 
sufficient—likely to be out of date more or less 


hy, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


—and that the Advertiser or Advertising 
Agency can always augment it by calling on us 
for the fresh data from our files and other 
sources of information. 
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known as the Lee Feeder; he also 
did valuable work for William A. 
Reade, president of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, then of Cleve- 
land, O., designing the familiar 
matrix cabinet now used with that 
equipment. 

Walter H. Savory, manager of the 
New York Agency of Mergenthaler 
engaged Mr. Grumman as sales rep- 
resentative in 1916. In 1920 Fred 
Grumman was made assistant man- 
ager of the New York agency, and 
in 1921, when Mr. Savory was made 
general manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Company, Fred Grumman 
was placed at the head of Mergen- 
thaler’s New York agency. 

His latest contribution to the 
printing art is his origination of a 
614 point body type for newspapers, 
and which has since been adopted 
and put into use by several large 
metropolitan dailies. 


Henney Heads Southwest Kansas 
Editorial Group 


The Southwest Kansas Republi- 
can Editorian Association, meeting 
at St. John, unanimously voted to 
strike the word “Republican” from 
the association name, and open the 
doors to all the newspapers of 
southwestern Kansas. 

Fred Henney, of the Hutchinson 
News-Herald, was elected president 
for the coming year; Horace Fry, 
of the Spearville News, vice-presi- 
dent; and Earl Fickertt, of the 
Peabody Gazette-Herald, was re- 
elected secretary. S. P. Gephart, of 
the Pratt Union, was chosen treas- 
urer. 

The members of the executive 
committee are: Mrs. H. J. Corn- 
wall, St. John News; Mrs. L. L. 
Robinson, La Crosse Republican; 
Mrs. A. L. McMillan, Macksville 
Enterprise; Cecil Rich, Pratt Trib- 
une, and J. L. Papes, Bucklin 
Banner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb J. Cornwell, 
of the St. John News, were hosts 
te the visiting newspaper folks. 


Jamestown Journal Celebrates its 
100th Birthday 


The age of one hundred years 
was reached last Saturday by the 
Jamestown, N. Y., Journal, which 
numbers Horace Greeley among its 
illustrious alumni. : 

A centennial dinner was given to 
present and former employees. — 
Among former Journal men are: 
Frederick Palmer, war correspon- 
dent and author; William R. Whit- 
ney, research director of the General 
Electric Company; William 
Ransom, former New York City 
Magistrate; C. E. Hildum, Vice- 
president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, and Prof. James Parker Hall, 
dean of the University of Chicago 
Law School. 


Bernays Addresses Alumni 


Edward L. Bernays, public re- 
lations counselor and author 0 
Crystallizing Public Opinion, a book 
on publicity, spoke last night before 
the Dewitt Clinton Alumni As- 
sociation on “Propaganda and Im- 
propaganda.” 
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THOUSANDS FLOCK 
TO PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 5) 


history, is just as rich in hospitality, and dele- 
gates to the A. A. C. W. from the four corners 
of the world will be sure to feel at home in the 
Quaker City. 


WHEN AND WHERE THEY MEEt 


Insurance Advertising Conference, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, all day Tuesday; General Maga- 
zine Representatives, College Hall, Room 205, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, all day Tuesday; Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association, Engineers’ 
Bldg., Room 311, University, Tuesday morning; 
Advertising Specialty Association, Engineers’ 
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Bldg., Room 311, University, Wednesday morn- 
ing; Associationof Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives, Room 117, Logan Hall, University, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday; Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Wednesday morning; Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Zoological Laboratory, Room 10, 
University, all day Tuesday, Wednesday after- 


noon; American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Bennett Hall, University, all day 
Tuesday, Wednesday morning; Agricultural 


Publishers’ Association, Bennett Hall, Room 201, 
Tuesday; National Association of Teachers of 
Advertising and Marketing, Law School, Room 
One, Tuesday afternoon, Tuesday evening, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel; Graphic Arts Dept., Engi- 
neers Bldg., Room 323, University, Tuesday morn- 
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ing, Wednesday morning ; Real Estate Advertisers’ 
Association, Philadelphia Real Estate Board, 
13th and Locust Sts., Tuesday morning, Wednes- 
day morning; Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Harrison Laboratory, Uni- 
versity, all day Tuesday; National Association 
of Theatre Program Publishers, Engineers Bldg., 
Room 209, University, all day Wednesday; Asso- 
ciated Retail Advertisers, Logan Hall, Room 17, 
University, all day Tuesday, Wednesday morn- 
ing; American Community Advertising Associa- 
tion, College Hall, Room 110, University, all 
day Tuesday, Wednesday morning; Interna- 
tional Trade Conference, Auditorium, Univer- 
sity Museum, all day Wednesday; Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs, all day Tues- 
day, Penn Athletic Club. 
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INK, | Pp Bee ISO L Re 
GIVES LIFE TO 
THOUGHTS 


Plays Important Role 
In History of the 
Printed Word 


We are frequently presented with 
elaborate statistical analyses of the 
production and consumption of 
paper, particularly news print. The 
presentation serves to illustrate the 
prodigious importance of the printed 
word. It rarely occurs to one that in 
studying the consumption of paper 
we study but half of the story. The 
piinted word only becomes visible 
through the use of ink. . 

Mr. Frank B. Wiborg of The 

- Ault & Wiborg Company has writ- 
ten, and Harper and Brothers have 
published (at four dollars a copy), 
an exhaustive history of printing 
ink, together with “a treatise on 
modern methods of manufacture and 
use.” 

From the historical standpoint the 
most important contributions were 
made by the Chinese. It is very in- 
teresting to observe how regularly 
any study of printing in any of its 
manifestations goes back to these 


Fairness of the New York Times 
Praised by Presbrey 


The Advertising Club of the New 
York Times was addressed this 
week by Mr. Frank Presbrey, presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Adver- 
tising Agency. 

Mr. Presbrey paid high tribute to 
the Times and to the members of 
its advertising staff. Among other 
things he said: 


“It is a pleasure to do business 
with the New York Times and I 
think other agencies will agree with 
me. I have had scraps with the 
Times, and I was wrong a good 
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many times, but when I was not, 
the Times was quick to adjust the 
matters on a basis of equity and 
fairness.” 

At the close of his address, Mr. 
Presbrey was plied with questions, 
to all of which he responded sat- 
isfactorily, 

London Publicity Club 
Meets 

At the annual general meeting of 
the Publicity Club of London the 
Lord Mayor of London was again 
elected president. Roy Hardy suc- 
ceeds Andrew Milne as chairman. 


Announces 


PHILIP RITTER 


lege merger of the Bertson Organi- 

zation, New York City. The name 
of the combined companies will be The 
Philip Ritter 
offices at 225 West 34th Street, New 
York City. 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Company, Inc., with 


amazing people and finds in their 
methods the seeds of all future de- 
velopments. After devoting two 
chapters to China, Mr. Wiborg 
passes to Japan, India, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Greece and Italy to Modern 
Europe. 


The latter half of the book is 
concerned with modern methods of 
ink production and gains in interest 
because of its presentation against 
an historical background. The 
progress, as ever, is from hap- 
hazard chance to scientific experi- 
mientation and direction. 


“Printing Ink” is an extremely 
itnportant book for all who have to 
do with the printed word in a prac- 
tical way. It is destined to be the 
standard book on the subject. It 
must certainly go into the library of 
every organization concerned with 
Printing. 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Se ee es 


Additional facilities and enlarged per- 
sonnel resulting from this merger en- 
ables The Philip Ritter Company to 
assure its clients, old and new, of the 
sound progressive paying advertising 
associated with The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany throughout its 56 years history. 


THE 
PHILIP RITTER COMPANY, 
INC. 

Pennsylvania Building 
225 W. 34th Street 
New York City 


Three New England 
States Launch Ad 
Campaigns 


Three New England States, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, have 
launched advertising campaigns. 

The legislative bodies of these 
States have appropriated approxi- 
mately $120,000 for a two-year pro- 
gram of publicity. This amount has 
been augmented by other contribu- 
tions to a total of about a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

New Hampshire, with a fund of 
$100,000, has gone further by estab- 
lishing information bureaus and con- 
tracting for newspaper advertising 
space in daily and Sunday news- 
papers from Boston to St, Louis. 

In Maine the propaganda project 
has been pushed intensively under 
the urge of Gov. Brewster. 


Nelson Estate Trustees Call for 
Bids on Star 


A ‘request that bids for the 
Kansas City Star be submitted be- 
fore June 30, was contained in a 
letter mailed to Prospective pur- 
chasers last Saturday by the uni- 
versity trustees of the William 
Rockhill Nelson estate. 

The letter said that “since the an- 
nouncement on May 14 of our 
readiness to furnish information to 
Prospective purchasers of the Kan- 
sas City Star, we have supplied in- 
formation to a considerable number, 
several of whom have announced 
their readiness and desire to sub- 
mit offers.” 


Pick Nevada’s Best Papers 


The most representative news- 
papers of Nevada, according to ad- 
vanced students in journalism at 
the University of Nevada, acting as 
judges in a state-wide contest under 


the direction of the Nevada State 


Press Association, are: Weekly— 
Churchill County Eagle, Fallon; 
Tri-Weekly, Elko ° Free Press; 


Daily in Cities Under 10,000—Ely 
Times and Winnemucca Humboldt 
Star (tie); Daily in Cities Over 
10,000—Nevada State Journal, Reno. 
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GLIMPSES INTO A. A. 
C. W. HISTORY 


(Continued from page 10) 


are elected annually, and this list 
shows the names of the men elected 
and the convention at which their 
election took place. 


Year President Secretary 

1907 Smith B. Quayle....Byron W. Orr 

U9USecR: De Gibbs. ....0s... Leo Landeau 

1909 Samuel C. Dobbs..... P. S. Florea 

1910 Samuel C. Dobbs..... P. S. Florea 

1911 Geo. W. Coleman..... P. S. Florea 

1912 Geo. W. Coleman....P. S. Florea 

1913 William Woodhead....P. S. Florea 

1914 William Woodhead....P. S. Florea 

1915 Herbert S. Houston...P. S. Florea 

1916 Herbert S. Houston...P. S. Florea 

dot 7 Wim. C, D*Arey... 25. P. S. Florea 

1918 Wm. C. D*Arcy...... P. S. Florea 

1919 Edwin T. Meredith...P. S. Florea 
(Mr. Meredith was appointed Sec- 
retary of Agriculture during his 
term of office, which was completed 
by Reuben H. Donnelley.) 

1920 Charles A. Otis....... P. S. Florea 
(Mr. Otis was unable to accept, and 
the Executive Committee appointed 
Rowe Stewart in his stead.) 

1921 Chas. H. Mackintosh..P. S. Florea 

1922 Lou E. Holland...... 7s)s) dba Neal 

1923 Lou E. Holland........ J. H. Neal 

1924" Lou E. Holland........ J. H. Neal 

1925 C. K. Woodbridge...... J. H. Neal 

Mr. Samuel C. Dobbs, who was 


elected president in 1909, and re- 
elected in 1910 will be well known 
for his connection with the Coca- 
Cola Company which he joined in 
1892 as a laborer, and from the 
presidency of which company he re- 
signed in 1920; he is now Director 
of the Atlanta National Bank, and 
of a number of other important un- 
dertakings. 

Mr. George William Coleman, the 
president in 1911 and 1912, has had 
a long and interesting career in the 
newspaper world, and has done much 
praiseworthy public work, notably 
in Boston. He was a member of the 
Boston City Council for several 
years, and president of that council 
in 1915. Mr. Coleman is closely 
connected with the Baptist Church, 
and has held several offices both in 
the local and national councils of 
that body. He once had the un- 
usual and exciting experience of 
being shipwrecked when on a voy- 
age to South America to act as cor- 
respondent for a number of 
journals. He is the author of sev- 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own _ territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
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eral books on religious and general 
topics. 

Mr. Herbert Sherman Houston 
will be remembered for the great 
amount of public work in which he 
has engaged in connection with 
Chamber of Commerce activities, 
and international relationships. He 
was one of the members of the com- 
mittee which drafted the platform of 
the League to enforce Peace at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 
1915. He has been connected with 
a number of publications, and was 
editor of the Spanish edition of 
World’s Work (La Revista . del 
Mundo). During the World War 
he did valuable service as a member 
of the Government Committee of 
Information. 


Mr. E. T. Meredith, who did not 
complete his year of office as presi- 
dent, was the founder of “Success- 
ful Farming,” and has been con- 
nected with other publications in 
the interest of agriculture. He was 
appointed a member of the Indus- 
trial Conference in October, 1919, 
by President Wilson, and was made 
Secretary of Agriculture in that 
President’s Cabinet in January, 1920, 
in which position he served until 
March, 1921. 


Each State Represented in 
A. A. C. W. Roster 


Of the 260 clubs which comprise 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the honor of possessing 
the longest membership roll belongs 
to New York, which has an actual 
membership of 2,298, and, in ad- 
dition has an ever-growing list’ of 
men awaiting membership. There 
is no smallest club in the Associa- 
tion, and strange as that may sound, 
it is literally true; the minimum 
membership allowed before a club 
can be recognized, is thirty, and 
there are quite a number of the small 
towns where the membership does 
not exceed that number—the dis- 
tinction of “smallest” must therefore 
be distributed between several of 
the clubs. 


The newest club to recruit under 
the banner of “Truth in Advertis- 
ing” is that of Casper, Wyo., which 
has completed its affliation during 
the current month. 


Some considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to which is the 
oldest organization in the Associa- 
tion, that honor being claimed by no 
less than five widely separated clubs 
—Chicago, Indianapolis, St, Louis, 
Cincinnati and St. Paul; it would 
Probably be a bold man who would 
try to settle the friendly dispute be- 
tween these clubs! 

Every State in the Union has at 
least one club in the Association, the 
longest list coming from Pennsyl- 


vania in which State there are no less- 


than nineteen clubs affiliated, but 
fourteen other States can claim only 
one member-club each. Hawaii has 
also one club to its credit. 

f the countries other than the 
United States, England is easily 
first in its number of organizations 
that have affliated, heading the list 
with thirty; if this list were ex- 
tended to include the whole of the 
British Isles, four more clubs would 
be added, while its extension to jn- 
clude the British Empire Club would 


bring the total to forty-two, there 
being five clubs in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

The Continent of Europe is rep- 
resented by five clubs in France, 
four in Holland, and one each in 
Germany, Belgium and Sweden. 
Asia’s solitary representative in the 
list of clubs is to be found at 
Shanghai, China; and Mexico’s one 
club is located at Mexico City. 

Of the overseas clubs the oldest 
is the Thirty Club of London, and 
the three youngest are the Publicity 
Clubs of Cardiff (Wales), and Huil 
and Nottingham (England) each of 
which has affiliated to the Associa- 
ted Advertising Clubs during the 
last month. 

These particulars of the growth 
of the Av A. CW. will show how 
truly international the work is be- 
coming, and what an important place 
it even now occupies in the world of 
édvertising, 


Woman’s Place in the 
World of Advertising 


Bn Coe Ke Wooperince, 
President, A. A. Geopniie 


The Women’s Advertising Clubs 
are doing a fine, constructive work. 
This is true abroad as well as at 


home. Advertising women take 
their jobs seriously. They are 
smart, alert and enthusiastic. They 


have found a definite place in the 
advertising business and mean to 
make the most of it. We need more 
such clubs in the Association. 

More and more women are filling 
responsible and important positions 
in the advertising and selling world, 
Through their influence, advertising 
and selling practices have undergone 
certain refinements that have im- 
proved their effectiveness. You often 
hear it said that because a large 
Portion of the commodities sold 
through advertising are sold to 
women, the purchasing agents for 
the home, we need the women’s 
viewpoint in the advertising and 
merchandising plans. I heartily sub- 
scribe to that and go further. I 
find women holding important posi- 
tions where this isn’t a factor at 
all. How about the women who 
directs the advertising and sales of 
a product that is sold exclusively 
to and for the use of men? There 
are many of them the world over, 
selling their service solely on the 
basis of being women of astute 
business judgment, fine ability and 
hard and faithful workers. 

We like to feel in the Association 
that we have these women’s adver- 
tising clubs, not as something apart, 
but as an integral part of the or- 
ganization; doing in a large measure 
the same type of work that the 
men are doing in their clubs. You 
have your special problems; but the 
difference should be, not so much 
in the results you obtain, but in the 
methods by which you obtain those 
results. 

I assume that all the member 
clubs throughout the Association are 
working toward the same end; to 
improve business through better ad- 
vertising and selling practices. That 
is certainly the chief object of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. We 
like to see individuality in the local 
clubs. Their success is dependent 
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largely upon volunteer work, The 
leaders in these clubs are working 
under varying conditions in differ- 
ent localities and in different coun- 
tries. We want their initiative and 
their imagination and talents to have 
proper play, but their thoughts and 
effort to be directed toward a com- 
mon end. And this applies, of 
course, to the women’s clubs. 


One of the greatest needs in busi- 
ness today, both in America and 
throughout the world, is the refine- 
ment of selling in every industry. 
Through quantity production and 
improved methods we are meeting 
the economic problems in manufac. 
ture. We are dependent upon im- 
proved methods in advertising and 
better selling to reduce the cost of 
distribution. 


Women in advertising are in a 
great profession and one that is 
coming to be of increased impor- 
tance each year. Because of that 
fact, and because they are contrib- 
uting something of distinct value to 
it, we are glad they are here. 


I need hardly assure you of the 
full and hearty co-operation of the 
Association in the efforts you are 
making to build your clubs and im- 
Prove each year the character of 
your work, for every department of 
the organization is co-operating to 
the best of its ability. 


I am sure that I speak not only 
my Own sentiments but those of each 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, when I say that we hope for 
you the largest possible measure 
of success, both as clubs and as in- 
dividuals. 


Canadian Journalist Dies 


Willson Blue, well-known Can- 
adian newspaper man, recently 
assistant telegraph editor of the 
Toronto Evening Telegram, died 
suddenly at his rooming house at 
Toronto last week. Mr. Blue was 
connected at various times with 
newspapers in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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MANY NOTED SPEAKERS SCHE 
Programs of Meetmg. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BENNETT HALL 


Tuesday Morning, 9 o’clock 

Presipinc: H. E. Lesan, President, H. 
E. Lesan Advertising Agency, New York, 
Chairman, Program Committee. “Scope 
of the Advertising Agency,’ Roy S. Dur- 
stine, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ency 
New York. ‘Developing New Accounts,” 
R. S.:Simpers, McLain-Simpers Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia. “New Lineage Inds- 
rectly Created,’ mot yet announced. 
“Getting the Facts Through a Survey,” 
Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Presiprinc: H. E. Lesan. “Using Facts 
to Build the Advertising Campaign,” Mil- 


ton Towne, Joseph Richards Company, 
New York. “The Copy,’ Robt. Tinsman, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 


“The Art,’ W. H. Beatty, Newell- 


York. 


York. 
Emmett Company, Inc., New 


Wednesday Morning, 9 o’clock 


Presipinc: H. E. Lesan. ‘Collateral 
Service of the Advertising Agency.” “The 
Business (internal) End of an Advertis- 
ing Agency,’ Harrison Atwood, The H. 
K. McCann Company, New York. “W here 
Is the Advertising Agency Going in the 
Future,’ not yet announced. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ADVERTISING 
AND MARKETING 
LAW SCHOOL—ROOM ONE 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
Prrsipinc: Prof. Edward J. Kilduff, 
Chairman, Department of Business Eng- 
lish, New York University, New York; 
President, National Association of Teach- 
ers of Advertising and Marketing. “Sup- 
plementary Assignments for the Study of 
Advertising,’ Neil H. Borden, Assistant 
Dean, Harvard University, Boston. “Sup- 
plementary Assignments for the Study of 
Marketing,’ Prof. Nathaniel W. Barnes, 

University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Tuesday Evening, 6:30 o’clock 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 


Presipinc: Prof. Edward J. Kilduff, 
New York. ‘What the University can 
do to prepare men and women for work 
in advertising agencies,’ Wilfred W. Fry, 
President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia. “What the University can do to 
prepare men and women for the business 
side of periodical publishing,’ William 
Boyd, Advertising Director, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
ASSOCIATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 313 
Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


Presipinc: George C. Hirst, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. The Osborne Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. “The Human 
Appeal in Advertising,” I, The Story: 
(a) “Advertising Specialties Create Good 
Will,’ Samuel C. Dobbs, former Presi- 
dent, The Coca Cola Company; former 
President, Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Atlanta. (b) “Advertisements That Beau- 
tify Home and Office,’ E. N. Ferdon, 
President, The Blanchard Company, 
Aurora, Illinois; President, Advertising 
Specialty Association. (c) “Little Gifts 
That Remind You of the Giver,’ Thomas 
H. Sewell, Advertising Manager, Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Toledo. 
(d) “Business Secrets,’ G._M. Gottfried, 
Manager Sales Promotion, Bakeries Serv- 
ice Corporation. II. The Illustrations: 
“Pictures Speak Louder Than Words.” 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 
Presipinc: H. Ennis Jones, Franklin 
Trust Company, ger co Chairman, 
Program Committee. ‘‘dddress of Wel- 
come,’ E. T. Stotesbury, Drexel and Co., 
Philadelphia. “Response,” Carroll Ra- 
gen, United States Mortgage & Trust 


Co., New York; President, Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association. ‘Are Banks Ad- 
vertising Their Community or Should 
They?” T. H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., Toledo, O. “Living Up to 


Your Bank’s Advertising,’ O. Howard 
eee Philadelphia Girard National 
ank. 


“Advertising: The Biggest Finan- 
cial Issue in the World’s History,’ W. B. 
Robertson, Advertisement Mgr., Amal- 
gamated Press, Ltd., London, England. 
“Selling Trust Service,” Francis H. Sis- 
son, Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
“Life Insurance Trusts,’ Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, 2nd Vice President, Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. Announcement 
by President Carroll Ragan. “Savings 
Department,’ C. H. Handerson, Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O. “Trust 
Department,” aul . Hardesty, Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. “Commercial 
Department,’ Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. “Investment De- 
partment,’ Edmond  Boushelle, A. B. 
Leach & Company, New York. Adjourn- 
ment. Historical Tour of Philadelphia 
and Valley Forge, leaving from MHead- 
quarters Hotel. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


BENNETT HALL, ROOM 201 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


PresipInc: Horace C. Klein, President, 
Agricultural Pulishers Association; The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. Business Ses- 
sion. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


PresipING: Leonard Ormerod, Vice- 
President, Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. President’s Ad- 
dress, William H. Hodge. Address by 
Paul S. Clapp, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress by Louis Wiley, Business Manager, 
The New York Times. Address by W..N. 
Teasdale, Advertising Manager, London 
& poate Eastern Railway, London, Eng- 
land. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THEATRE PROGRAM 
PUBLISHERS 


ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 209 
Wednesday Morning, 10:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: E. E. Brugh, President, Na- 
tional Association of Theatre Program 
Publishers, Chicago. Call to order by 
the President. Report of progress of the 
Association in the past year. Report of 
accomplishments of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission. ‘‘Selling Advertising,” 


J. C. Chevalier, Secretary, New York 
Theatre Program Corporation, New 
York. Luncheon. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 o’clock 


“The Use of Theatre Programs _ for 
Topics and Information of Civic and Com- 
munity Interests,’ Charles F. Hatfield, 
President, American Community Adver- 
tising Association, St. Louis. “Oppor- 
tunity to Improve Theatre Programs and 


these bodies. 


spiritual stimulation. 


uable information. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 
Presiptnc: Horace C. Klein, “Adver- 
tising to Farmers,’ James O'Shaughnessy, 
Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, New York. 
Business Session. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
AUDITORIUM—HARRISON LABORATORY 
Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


PresipinG: William H. Hodes Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation. 
Chicago, Illinois; President, Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association. Announce- 
ments by Convention Arrangements Com- 
mittee—J. S. Richardson, Director, 
Pennsylvania Ptblic Service Information 
Committee, Widener Building, Philadel- 
hia. Secretary's Report, Dempster Mac- 
AMatphy, Secretary, Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, Chicago. Treas- 
urer’s Report, C. W. Person, American 
Gas Association, New York. Geographic 
Sections Report, W. P. Strandborg, Port- 
land Railway Light and Power Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Presentation of 1926 
Advertisement Portfolio, containing 500 
representative public utility advertise- 
ments, Irving M. Tuteur, McJunkin Adv. 
Co., Chicago. “Some Costs and Results 
Figures,’ E. Paul Young, A. E. Fitkin & 
Company, “Outdoor Adver- 
tising for j 
Commercial Manager, Chicago 
Transit Company, Chicago. I 
Broadcasting in Advertising,’ Martin BP: 
Rice, Director of Broadcasting, General 
abe Company, Schenectady, New 
ork. 


DEPARTMENTAL WORK VALUABLE 


Advertising men and women all over the world are beginning to 
realize more and more the value of the departmental associations, 
and are giving generously of their time and minds to the work of 
In their annual meeting at the A. A. C. W. Conven- 
tion, the departmentals will give their members more than just 


An exchange of ideas, a practical laboratory 


of advertising, is what every departmental means, and the depart- 


mentals give to every delegate attending a fund of fresh and val- 


Broaden Our Service to the Advertiser,’ 
E. E. Brugh, Clyde W. Riley Advertis- 
ing System, Chicago. Reports from all 
members of Association. Election of offi- 
cers for ensuing year. Adjournment. 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD 
13TH AND LOCUST STREETS 


Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


PresipInc: W. Edwin Blair, President 
Real Estate _ Advertisers’ Association; 
President, Blair, Inc., Philadelphia. “Pro- 
motion of Real Estate as an Investment,” 
E. T. Purcell, Advertising Manager, Coral 
Gables Company, Miami, Fla. ‘“‘Advertts- 
ing and Selling of the Cooperative Apart- 
ment House,’ Frederick Cone, President, 
Andrew Cone General Advertising Agency, 
New York. 


Wednesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


Presipinc: Miss Gertrude Banks, Sec- 
retary, Real Estate Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion; Advertising Manager, J. S. Bradley 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. “Building Home 
Communities Through Advertising,’ Wiil- 
liam H. Wilson, President, William H. 
Wilson & Company; past President Phila- 
delphia Real Estate Board; past Vice- 
President National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Philadelphia. ‘“Co-ordt- 
nation of Display and Classified Real Es- 
tate Advertising,’ Herbert W. Hess, 
Ph.D., Professor of Merchandising, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


THE FOURTH! 


WINDOW DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDING, ROOM 311 
Tuesday Morning, 10 o’clock 


Presipinc: Frank C. Kenyon, Jr., Man- 


ager, Sales Promotion, Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Vice President Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association. “Push vs. Pull in 
Window Displays,’ Herbert Hess, 
Ph.D., Professor of Merchandising, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion, ten minutes. “Farm Market 
Window Displays,’ B. J. Parsons, for- 
merly with J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, now Director of Merchandising, 
Standard Farm Unit, Chicago. Discus- 
sion, ten minutes. “Building a Business 
with Window and Store Displays,” Sam- 
uel C. Dobbs, former President, Coca 
Cola Company; former President, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Discussion, ten minutes. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, ROOM 10 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Presipinc: Frank L. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. “Handling Mailing Lists 
to Get the Best Results,’ Edward Cole- 
man, Publicity Department, Abraham & 
Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.  Discus- 
sion. “Using Direct Mail to Make Space 
Advertising Effective,’ S. E. Conybeare, 
Assistant Sales Manager in Charge of Ad- 
vertising, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, a. Discussion, “Getting Your 
Message Over to the Other Fellow,’ A. 
M. Candee, Advertising Manager, The 
National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Elmer J. Roeper, Business 
Manager, The Postage Magazine, New 
York, ‘“‘Reducing Sales Costs Through 
Good Printing,’ Watson M. Gordon, 5S. 
D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion. “The Place of a House Organ 
in a General Advertisin 
R. Manchester, Editor, 
zine, E. 1. DuPont De Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Discussion. 
“Better Direction in Direct Mail Sell- 
ing,” S. Roland Hall, Advertising Agency 
Service, Easton, Pa. Discussion. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Presip1nc: Robert E. Ramsay, Presi- 
dent, The Robert E. Ramsay, Organiza- 
tion, New York, and Past President, the 


Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
“You Can’t Say ‘No’ to the Cetling,”’ 
Streeter Blair, Treasurer, The Havens- 


Blair-Cartlich Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Discussion. “The Postal Situation from 
a Government Viewpoint,’ Hon. Robert 
S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Washington, D. C. “The Postal 
Situation from a Mail User’s Viewpoint,” 
Richard H. Lee, National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users, New York. Discussion. 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS 


LOGAN HALL, ROOM 17 


Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Sheldon R. Coons, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Advertisers: Ad- 
yertising and Sales Director of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York. Report of Presi- 
dent. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. Ap- 
pointment of Committee on Nominations 
and Resolutions. “Advertising Repre- 


sentations and Its Responsibility from a 
Governmental Viewpoint,’ Hon. ernon 
W. Van Fleet, Member Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. | Ques- | 
tions and Discussion. “The Functions of | 
the Publicity Department and Its Rela- 


tion to the Organization Structure,” Paul 
M. Mazur, Lehman Brothers, New York. 
Questions and Discussion. Baye? and 
Promotion: Market Street, Philadelphia, 
versus Fifth Avenue, New York,” Adam 


L. Gimbel, Executive Head of Saks & | 
Company, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Questions and Discussion. Adjournment. 
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During Convention Weck 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Thomas P. Comeford, Pub- 
licity Director of A. I. Namm & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Working with the Re- 
tailer,’” Edward L. Green, Managing Di- 
rector, National Better Business Bureau, 
New York. To be introduced by H. J. 
Kenner, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City. Questions and Discus- 
sion. “The Change in Buying Appeal,’ 
L. E. McGivena, Manager of Publicity, 
New York Daily News, New York. Ques- 
tions and Discussion. “‘The Graphic Age 
in Advertising,’ Louis Pedlar, Pedlar & 
Ryan, New York. Questions and Discus- 
sion. Adjournment. 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Sheldon R. Coons, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Advertisers: Ad- 
vertising and Sales Director, Gimbel 
Brothers, New York. Reports of Com- 
mittees. “4d Review of Advertising of the 
Past and Present with Certain Prognosti- 
cations as to the Future,’ Irving R. Par- 
sons, Advertising Manager, New York 
Telegram, New York. Questions and Dis- 
cussion. “Using Direct Mail,’ David 
Lampe, Advertising Manager, the Hub, 
Baltimore, Md. Questions and Discussion. 
“Style’s the Thing,’ Amos Parrish, Amos 
Parrish & Company, Cleveland, O. Ques- 
tions and Discussion. Election of Officers, 
Directors, and National Commissioners. 
Adjournment. 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE HALL, ROOM 110 


Tuesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Charles F. Hatfield, Presi- 
dent, American Community Advertising 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. President’s 
Address, “Conserving Community Funds,” 
Charles F. Hatfield, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager, St. Louis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. “Value of Ho- 
tels in Community Advertising,” John C. 
Burg, Hotels Statler Company, Inc., New 
York. Discussion, Above Paper, H. B. 
Dickson, Convention Manager, The May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. P. G. B. Mor- 
riss, Director of Publicity, The Drake, 
Chicago, Illinois. ‘Bank Advertising and 
the Community,” T. H. Sewell, Publicity 
Director, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo, O. ‘‘Legislation to Aid 
Community Advertising,’ Martin Keet, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Sun- 
bury, Pa. “How the Railroads Advertise 
Communities and Sell Good Will,” C. B. 
Sudborough, - General Traffic Manager, 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. Open 
Discussion on Papers of Morning Session. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Presipinc: T. H. Sewell, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Community Advertising 
Association: Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, O. “Community Re- 
search im Building an Advertising Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Leonard P. Fox, Bureau of 
Research, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. “Recreation 
and Community Selling,’ Eugene T. Lies, 
Special Representative, Playground & 
Recreation Association of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Relation of the Advertising 
Agencies to Community Advertising,’ W. 
Frank McClure, Chairman, National Ad- 
vertising Commission, Albert Frank & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. “Selling Your 
Community Through the Store Window,” 
C. S. Clark, Assistant to President, Ed- 
wards and Deutsch Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. “National Community 
Advertising,’ Don E. Mowry, General 
Secretary, Association of Commerce, 
Madison, Wis. District Community Ad- 
vertising Projects: “What Texas Is Do- 
ing,” Mrs, Robert G. Coulter, Coulter & 
Payne, San Antonio, Tex.; “Virginia's 
Campaign at Norfolk-Portsmouth,” Capt. 
F. Turin, Manager, Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Advertising Fund; “Pike’s Peak 
Region,” Gifford Gillaspy, Hathaway Ad- 
vertising Service, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Open Discussion on Papers of Afternoon 
Session. 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 o’clock 


Presipinc: Don E. Mowry, Secretary, 
American. Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation; General Secretary, Association of 
Commerce, Madison, Wis. “Part Played 
by Utilities in Community Advertising,” 
C. W. Chiles, Manager, Publicity Depart- 
ment, Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill. “Creating Com- 
munity Spirit,’ Ben R. Vardaman, Editor, 
National Community Magazine, Chicago, 
Ill. District Community Advertising 
Projects: “Maine’s Program of State- 
Wide Advertising,’ Harrie B. Coe, Man- 
ager, State of Maine Publicity Bureau, 
Portland, Me.; ‘“‘Advertising the Play- 
ground of Michigan to the Country,’ J. 
Kennard Johnson, Manager. Bay City 
Chamber of Commerce, Bay City, Mich.: 
“Pennsylvania's Plan and Results,’ T. C. 
Mirkil, Manager, State Publicity Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; “Denver's Activity (Vis- 
alized), Joe E. Moorhead, Mountain 
States Telephone Company, Denver, Col. 
Secretary’s Report. Committee Reports. 
Election of Officers. 


PROGRAM OF THE 7TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION ASSOCIATION OF 

NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS 


Philadelphia, June 19-24, 1926 


Opening Session, promptly at 9 A. M., 
uesday, June 22nd. Second session, 
1:30 P. M., Tuesday, June 22nd. Third 
session, 9 A. M., Wednesday, June 23rd. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


As advertising affects all who read, and therefore discriminates 
only against the illiterate—and they can now be reached by 
the radio, thus extending the borders of classes and mass—adver- 
tising now has broken through national borders. 
is the International Trade Conference, presided over by Dr. Klein 
of the Department of Commerce, at which advertising topics of 
equal interest to Englishmen, Frenchmen, South Americans, and 
Yankees will be discussed. Through the medium of a common 


interest in advertising, enduring international friendships are held. 


Methods of keeping salesmen enthusiastic. 
Leads, checking and follow-ups. Publicity 
helps, and tie-ups. Value and use of a 
sales manual. Things to avoid. 

Accomplishing Most Through Telephone 
Sales Work—Should telephone salespeople 
handle: (1) only transient business or 
(2) both transient and contract business. 
Type of girls employed, help turn-over, 
etc. Successful methods of training tele- 
phone salespeople. Methods of checking 
work done. ources of business—leads 
and how they are handled. Arrangement 
of work by (1) districts; (2) classifica- 
tions. Keeping salespeople enthusiastic. 

Developing Voluntary Business—Chair- 
man, Harry Gwaltney, Manager of Classi- 
fied Advertising, The Milwaukee Journal. 
Fundamentals and Pre-requisites. Circu- 
lation and coverage. Should reader inter- 
est and volume of Classified ads be built 
together? (1) Examples of success in 
building advertising and reader interest 
at the same time. 


Promotion in Your Paper—To tell read- 
ers what is offered in Classified columns. 
To familiarize them with arrangement of 
classifications, indexing ‘of ads, etc. To 
explain purposes for which readers may 
advertise. To explain the convenience and 
ease with which ads may be ordered by 
phone, through agents, etc. 

Special Inducements—To advertisers. 

Relation of Results to Voluntary Bus- 
iness—Are results the acid test of progress 
in building voluntary business? Know 
definitely whether your advertisers are 
getting results. How to find out. 


A result of this 


Note—As much of program as it is 
possible will be completed at each session, 
allowing as much time as seems desirable 
to each subject. The following session 
will begin where previous session finished. 


The Program 


Registration. 

President’s Address. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Appointment of Committees. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship Applied 
to Classified Advertising—Chairman, Wal- 
ter W. Murdock, Manager, Classified Ad- 
vertising, The Detroit Free Press. 

Selecting Employees—Qualifications to 
look for such as personality, education, 
enthusiasm, and aggressiveness. Value of 
employing man with or without: (1) ex- 
perience in newspaper advertising, (2) 
general sales experience, (3) inexperi- 
enced. 

Preliminary Training — Knowing the 
“house”? (the newspaper) he is tc repre- 
sent. (1) Its history, traditions, policies, 
accomplishments, place in the community, 
etc. Knowing the “merchandise” (adver- 
tising) he is to. sell. (1) General knowl- 
edge: duties of different departments of 
a newspaper. (2) Specific knowledge of 
Classified Advertising: (a) rules and reg- 
ulations governing such things as arrange- 
ment of classifications, make-up, type 
sizes and faces used, breaking of column 
rules, rates, cuts and censorship; (b) 
value of advertising to advertisers based 
upon such things as circulation, coverage, 
rates, results, etc. 

Getting Most Out of Street Salesmen— 
Methods of developing new business. 


Service—Doing the things opposition 
paper does not consider necessary. 

Promotion—Chairman, C, L. | Perkins, 
Manager of Classified Advertising, The 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


Under what conditions should promotion 
be directed to—Readers entirely. Adver- 
tisers entirely. Both. advertisers and 
readers. 


Effect On Advertisers of Promotion 
Directed to Readers—In your own paper. 
Direct mail. Billboards. Use of Testi- 
monials. 


Is Promotion in Your Own Paper Suf- 
ficient or Should You Usa Along With It 
—Direct Mail; Billboards; Should any 
set portion of revenue be devoted to pro- 
motion? In country or small town news- 
papers in your territory. 

Definite Policies in Promotion—Cam- 
paigns consisting of series of ads on a 
single subject. 


Examples of outstanding accomplish- 
ments resulting from promotion, 

Possibilities of preparing promotion ads 
without. 

The problem of getting space in your 
own paper for promotion copy. , 

Should the following be used, and if 
so, when—Novelties, such as match box 
holders and key rings. Comic strips. 
Prizes to readers. 

Address by E, L. Greene, Manager of 
National Better Business Bureau. 

Subject: “Nationalized Machinery to 
Prevent Misrepresentation and Fraud.’ 

Service as Applied to Classified Adver- 
tising—Chairman, R. E. Seiler, Manager 
of C'assified Advertising, Los Angeles 
Examvaer. 


+: 


. What is Service in Classified Advertis- 
ing?—(a) Intelligent and enthusiastic ap- 
plication by salesmen of expert knowledge 
of his business—Classified Advertising— 
combined with a sympathetic understanding 
of and interest in the advertiser’s business. 

Businesslike conduct and its importance. 

Importance of expertly trained and com- 
betent Classified people. 

Necessity of understanding advertiser’s 
business. 


Pengeessty of keeping salesman enthusi- 
ic. 

Credits and Collections—Chairman, F. 
L. Tate, Manager of Classified Advertis- 
ing, The Toronto Star. 

Routine and Detail of Billing Accounts 
—(a) What is best time for sending out 
Invoices? (b) Advantages or disadvan- 
tages of sending clippings of all ads with 
invoices. 

_Which is best method of making collec- 
tions ? i 

Discounts. 

Verification of charges or accounts. 

Adjustments—(a) Should adjustments 
be handled by—credit department—Classi- 
fied department—a separated adjustment 
department, 


How can sales and credit department 
co-operate? 


Training for credit people. 


Other Subjects to be Discussed—Cen- 
sorship of copy and control of agencies to 


tising.—What should be the ercenta 

cost of the Classified Desartacnerors 
there any particular way to build rental 
classifications ?—Should the same rates ap- 
ply to all classifications? How to handle 
birth and death notices.—What, if any 
merit have special pages?—Are combina- 
tion rates logical and do they constitute 
Price cutting?—Has anybody ever built 
voluntary business on the 4th newspaper 
of a metropolitan city?—Can we get all 
member newspapers to accept and use the 
association rules on censorship ?—Why 
cant the association conduct an employ- 
ment bureau or agency for the benefit of 
Classified workers and as a help to keep 
good men in the Classified field?—Are 
legal notices handled as Classified Adver- 
tising in most papers?—Should Classified 
rates be higher than display rates?—How 
can we get the co-operation of our com- 
Posing room?—Wants discussion of typo- 
graphy and display Classified.—A dvisabil- 
ity in view of reader interest, of putting 
ae Classifications as death notices in 
Slop-over pages or near bac : 

Sa pag ear back of paper on 

Election of Officers. 
Reports of Committees. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
ADVERTISING CLUB EXECUTIVES 


International Advertising Convention of 

the Associated Advertising Ciubs of the 

World, Philadelphia, June 19-24, 1926, 
Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 


Opening at 9 o'clock 


Presipinc: Norman M. Parrott, Sec. 
retary, Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

9:00 A. M.—A Message—from C. IS 
Woodbridge, President, Associated Adver. 
EU) Clubs of the World, New York, 


9:10—A Well Rounded Advertising 
Club—Don K. Thomas, Executive Secre- 
tary, Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 

9:30—Questions and Discussion. 

9:35—Group Meetings (Departmentals) 
—Clifton D, Jackson, Executive Secre. 
tary, Advertising Club of New York. 

9:45—Questions and Discussion. 

9:50—Announcements and Publicity— 
Lester AG: agley, Executive Secretary, 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
_10:00—How Committees Should Func- 
tion—Harold M. Hastings, Executive Sec- 
retary, Adcraft Club of Detroit. 

10:20—4Machinery for Carrying Out 
Programs—Paul S. Van Auken, Executive 
Secretary, Advertising Council of Chi. 
cago. 

10:35—Conducting a Club with Volun- 
teers Only—Henry F. Hager, President, 
Advertising Club of Muncie, Indiana, 


ot 


10:50—Speaker ~ from Great 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


June 19, 1926 


(cite SSS 


3 Britain ENDANGERS SRO GLO PLO POO INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFER- 
(Subject and name to come later.) VERT 


11 -00-—Membership—Open discussion to 
be led by Chairman Parrott. " 

11:20—Club Work in Canada—W. B. 
Tingle, President of the Montreal Pub- 
licity Association. f } 

30 minutes for questions on subjects 
that have been discussed this morning. 

12:00—Adjourn for lunch. 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 23rd 
Opening at 2 o’clock. 


2:00 P. M.—Club Finances—(10 min- 
utes to full time secretary and ten min- 
utes to a volunteer secretary). — 

2:20—Questions and Discussion. 

2:35—Club Service Department, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the W orld— 
Ed Hunter, Director, Club service De- 

rtment. 
p2:45—Hints to Officers of Small Clubs 
—Reginald Colley, former president - 
vertising Club of Fargo, North Dakota; 
now Special Field Representative of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

N orld. 
: 2:55—District Conventions—John W. 
Longnecker, Chairman, First District. 

3:05—Budgets—(Speaker to be as- 
signed). 

8 ee “Departmentaliiag the Work of an 
Advertising Club—Robert A. Warfel, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Advertising 
Commission, New York. Sy: 

3:25—A Story from Overseas—(British 
speaker to be assigned). | 

3:40—Making Effective Use of the 
Speakers Bureau—(Speaker to be as- 
signed). 

3:50—Recess. ; 

4:00—Free for all discussion. 

This hour has been set aside for dis- 
cussion of club problems that have not 
been covered by speakers and in previous 
discussions led by Chairman Parrott. 

Suggestions for Discussion—Discussion 
of Small Club Problems.—Advertising 
Club’s Place in the Community.—Collec- 
tion of Delinquent Dues.—Increased, At- 
tendance at Meetings.—National Activity 
in Interests of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World.—Ideas for Club Pro- 
grams.—Educational Activities—How to 
Increase Membership Among Business 
Firms.—Emergency Programs.—Filing of 
Prospective Members.—Define Functions 
of an Advertising Club.—How Far Should 
a Club Go in Civic Affairs?—Eligibility 
for Membership.—Club Constitution.— 
Financing.—Main Purpose of an Adver- 
tising Club.—How_to Sell the Club. 

5:00 to 5:10—Election of officers for 
coming year. 


Adjourn. 


GENERAL MAGAZINE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


College Hall, Room 205, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 
Opening at 10 o’clock 


presipinc: A. M. Carey, Advertising 
Manager, International Studio, New York; 
Chairman, Magazine Group, Advertising 
Club of New York. 

10:00—Organization and General Dis- 
cussion. 

10:30—Cultivating the Advertising Pros- 
pect for the Magazine Salesmen—Phillip 
Kobbe, Phillip Kobba Company, New 
Yorks, Ng 

11:10—The Present Day Methods of 
Selling Magazine Advertising—Three min- 
ute talks by magazine advertising spe- 
cialists. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2 o’clock. 


presIDING: Gilbert T. Hodges of_ the 
Executive Board, Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, New York; President, Magazine 
Club of New York. 

The Magazine as a Social _Force—Rev. 
Dr.:A. Ray Petty, Pastor, Grace Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Place of the Magazine in the Ad- 
vertising Schedule—G. Lynn Sumner, 
President, G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Magazines as Advertising Media in 
England—lvor Nicholson, Business Man- 
ager, National Magazine Company, Ltd., 
London, England. 

Some Recent Developments in Circula- 
tion Statistics—Paul T. Cherington, Direc- 
tor of Research, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Part Played by Magazines in the 
Educational Development of the Nation— 
Prof. Harold J. Stonier, University of 
Southern California, Palo Alto, Cal. 


The T clephone at the (entennial 


One hundred years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the Philadelphia 
Exposition. 

Since-the dawn of civilization, mankind had 
sought means of communicating over distances 
which unaided human speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, swift runners, the pony ex- 
press, and finally the electric telegraph were 
means to get the message through. It remained 
for the telephone to convey a speaker’s words 
and tones over thousands of miles. 


“My God, it talks!’ exclaimed the Emperor 
of Brazil before a group of scientists at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition, as he heard and understood 
the voice of Alexander Graham Bell, demon- 
strating the new invention. 


Today, after a brief half-century, the tele- 
phone lines of the Bell System have become the 
nerves of the nation. The telephone connects 
citizen with citizen, city with city, state with 
state for the peace and prosperity of all. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 


Opening at 9:00 o’clock 


Group sessions of the three groups 
which make up the personnel of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference: 

Life Group—presipinc: B. N. Mills, 


advertising manager, Bankers’ Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fire Group—rresip1nG: John W. Long- 
necker, advertising manager, Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Casualty and Surety Group—PRESIDING: 
Sidney C. Doolittle, publication manager, 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

12:20—Luncheon—PRESIDING: Edward 
A. Collins, president, Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. Speaker, Charles H. 
Holland, president, The Independent Com- 
panies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2:30 o’clock 

PRESIDING: Warren W, Ellis, Vice- 
President, Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence; manager of sales promotion, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, New 
York sna Youre 

2:30—Blotters—An Expensive Habit or 
A Selling Investment ?—Franklin Dorcet, 
Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

3:00—The Insurance Advertising Ex- 
hibit—A group of selected speakers, and 
discussions under direction of the Exhibit 


Committee, Miss Alice E. Roche, chair- 
man. 
4:30—Annual Business Meeting and 


Election of Officers. 


PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT 


College Hall, Room 200, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 
Opening at 9 o’clock 


PRESIDING: Dr. Christian F. Reisner, 
President, Church Advertising ~Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y. 

What Truths Shall We Advertise ?— 
Rev. T. M. Armstrong, Pastor, Groesbeck, 
Texas. 

Spiritual Principles in Advertising— 
Prof. Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall Univer- 
sity, Huntington, W.Va. 

Using Advertising Experts—Rev. Ker- 
rison Juniper, Pastor, First Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Books the Church Advertiser Should 
Own—George French, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


Showing the Value_of Church Adver- 
tising—E. D. Gibbs, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

A Sunday School Evening Audience 
Through Newspaper Publicity—Rev. 
Elmer Russell, Pastor, North Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, New York. 

Advertising in Building a Bible Class— 
H. V. Jamison, Advertising Manager, 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reaching My Own Community—Rev. 
Ear! Hoon, D.D., Pastor, Hyde Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ; 

The Lutherans Advertise—Rev. Howard 
R. Gold, Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
licity, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, New Rochelle, New York. 

Ten Pastors’ Experiences—J. Buswell, 
Buswell Service, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2 o’clock 
PRESIDING: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 


Ten minutes with Twenty Pastors—J. A. 
Buswell, Buswell Service, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Topics to be Advertised—Rev. C. N. 
Pace, D.D., Pastor, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Examination of Sample Printed Church 
Advertisements with Expert Criticism— 
(A one hour discussion). Directed by 
Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, Assisted by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, New York, N. Y. 

Outdoor Advertising —Clarence _ B. 
Lovell, Advertising Manager, General Out- 
C08 Uke acre Company, New York, 

Sermon Topic Posters—Rev. Orville S. 
Duffield, Pastor, Cooper Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Securing Audiences Through Motion 
Pictures—George J. Zehring, National 
Council, Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous Plans—Herbert H. Smith, 
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Board of Christian Education, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S. A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 9 o’clock. 


PresipinG: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 

The_ Auditorial We—James Schermer- 
horn, Detroit, Michigan. 

Advertising the Kingdom Through Press- 
Radio Bible Service—James Brown, 
Editor and Publisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Church Page—Rev. W. A. Nichols, 
Religious Editor, New York Evening Sun, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ideal “Copy’’ for Newspaper Advertise- 
ments—Reyv. G. P, Butler, Advertising 
Ee terunent, New York Times, New York, 


What _a Religious Editor Prints—Miss 
Rachel McDowell, Religious Editor, New 
York Times, New York, Ve 

The Question of Co-operative Church 
Advertising—(a one hour discussion). 
Rev. W. H. Leach, Editor, Church Man- 
agement, Presiding. (a) Success in Com- 
munity Publicity—E. P, Beebe, Treasurer, 
Iron Age Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y. (b) A City-wide Plan for Church 
A dvertising—Reyv. F. A. Hayward, D.D., 
Executive Secretary, Federated Baptist 
Churches, Indianapolis, Indiana. (c) 
Federation Lenten Publicity—G, H. Steed, 
Federated Churches of Norfolk, Virginia. 
(d) Values of Co-operative Religious Ad- 
vertising—Rey. B. F. Martin, D.D., Pas- 
tor, Edwards Congregational Church, Da- 
venport, Iowa. 


ANNUAL MEETING F EDERATION 
WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
THE WORLD 


Penn Athletic Club 


Luncheon 12:30 o’clock. 
Tuesday, June 22nd 
PRESIDING OFFICER: Bernice Blackwood, 
President. 
Procram: “What the Woman Con- 
sumer Wants to Know’—Miss Edith M. 
Burtis, Secretary, the Silent Partner, and 


special syndicate writer for the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 
__ Address—Lt. Col. Edward Frederick 


Lawson, Ass’t Mgr. and Proprietor, Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 
“The Value of Membership to Adver- 
tsing Women in Women’s Clubs.” 
Miss Hazel Ludwig, Account Executive, 
|D’Arcy Advertising Co., Past President, 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
_ Business Session: 
_ Report—Executive Committee Member 
Report of Officers. 
Awarding Toledo Trophy. 
~ Three Minute Reports by Club Pres- 
idents. 

Election of Officers. 


| The Federation Exhibit, comprising 67 
Panels representing eleven Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs is on display in Houston 
Hall at the University of Pennsylvania, 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
omen are hostesses for the luncheon 
preceding the Federation annual meeting, 
and all Advertising women are invited to 
be present. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DEPARTMENT 


Engineers Building, Room 323, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd 


Opening at 10 o’clock 


PresipincG: J. Linton Engle, President, 


The Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

10:00—Advertising Ahead of Salesmen 
md Getting the Salesmen behind the Ad- 
yertising — Jack W. Speare, Advertising 
ind Sales Promotion Counsel, Rochester, 
Néw York. 

10 :30—Discussion. 

10:35—How the Printer Can Best Help 
he Advertiseyr—Bernard Lichtenberg, As- 
istant Director of Advertising, Alexander 
damilton Institute, New York. 

11:05—Discussion. 


11:45—Helping to Solve the Merchan- 
ising Problem—Daniel B. Hassinger, Art 
Mirector, Robert Gair Company, New 
fork, N. Y. 

12:15—Discussion. : 
12:20—A Message from Overseas—Wil- 
am Connor, Artist, Belfast, Ulster. 
12:45—Adjournment. 
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State Highways 
Motor Coach Lines 


This is the 


INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS 


AS market lomo ovees.. . . served and knit to- 
gether by a transportation system unsurpassed in 
America . . . a population deriving its wealth from 
agriculture, industry and mines, hence immune to 
temporary depressions . . . a market where rural 
and urban populations are so closely united that 
they are practically indistinguishable. 


This is the zone of concentrated circulation and 
influence of The Indianapolis News—for 56 years 
Indiana’s greatest newspaper — first in city and 
suburban circulation, first in total daily circulation, 
first by long odds in every kind of advertising en- 
dorsement—local, national, classified. An indispen- 
sable medium in an unsurpassed market. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. Carro_t, Advertising Director 


New York 
Dan A. CarroLi jE bunz, 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


"SEE aR 


Chicago 
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Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 10 o’clock. 


Presipinc: J, Linton Engle. 


10:00—What We Expect in the Way of 
Help from Printers—Verne Burnett, Sec- 
retary, Institutional Advertising Commit- 
tee, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

10:30—Discussion. 

10:35—Copy and Illustration—James 
Wallen, Advertising Counsellor, New 
YoukN. Ys 

11:05—Discussion. 

11:10—Shall_ Printers Become Adver- 
tising Men?—Charles Austin Bates, Adver- 
tising Counsellor, New York, Ye 

11:40—Discussion. 

11:45—Why Quality Adds to the Effect- 
iveness of Printed Matter—David Silve, 
Consulting Typographer, New Yorka Ney: 

12:15—Discussion. 

12:20—Departmental Business. 

12:45—Adjournment. 


Monday Morning—June 21st 
10:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


OPENING SESSION 


This short session will be devoted to 
a get-together and general introductory 
meeting. Organization and business mat- 
ters of importance are scheduled so a 
full attendance is desired in order that 
the meeting on Monday may start the 
regular program without delay. 


Monday Afternoon—June 21st 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 


W. G. Bryan, president, The W. G. 
Bryan Organization of New York— 
“What_is Newspaper Efficiency ?” 

L. E. McGivena, Manager of Pub- 
licity, The New York News—“‘No Place 
for a Plumber.” 

B. T. McCanna, Manager of Publici- 
ty, The Chicago Tribune—‘Good Will 
Through Public Service.’ 

Subjects scheduled for general discus- 
sion from the floor during this session 
are: 

“How may a _ radio station be used 
to develop good will for newspapers?’ 

“How may more readers be secured 
for existing circulation?” 

_ “What are effective methods of meet- 
ing competition from mail advertising ?” 


“Why don’t newspapers advertise as 
consistently as they urge others to do?’ 
“Should promotion advertisements in- 
serted in the newspapers’ own columns 


be considered as lineage in advertising 
reports?” 


Tuesday Morning—June 22nd 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Miss Grace Walton, Advertising Man- 
ager, Julius Kayser & Company—“If Re- 
tailers Can Make Newspaper Space Pay, 
So Can Manufacturers.” 


Roy S. Durstine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
President of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies “Suggestions From 
the Advertising Agency Angle.” 

J. M. Cleary, Sales 
Studebaker Corporation 
“Why Is Free Publicity 2’ 

Subjects for open discussion: 

“Ts a revision of the present Stand- 
ard of Merchandising Practice for News- 
papers, as adopted by the A. of N. A. E. 
im 1921, expedient?’ 

“What is the best current experience 
in defining local advertising and nation- 


The 
of America— 


Manager, 


al advertising and what are the best 
methods of enforcing established poli- 
cles?” 


“What is the best method of handling 
situations arising when an advertising 
agency endeavors to cancel a contract 
that has been in effect for six or eight 
months in order to place a new contract 
for one year from its date??? 

“How do national advertisers check up 
on results secured from periodical pub- 
lication advertising ?” 

“Recently some newspapers have issued 
rate cards entirely eliminating cash dis- 
counts to agencies and allowing agency 


“commissions only when payment is made 


in full on or before the 15th or the 20th 
of the month. Ts this good practice for 
other newspapers to adopt?” 


Tuesday Afternoon—June 22nd 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


I. R. Parsons, Advertising Director, 
The New York Telegram (formerly a 
department store advertising manager)— 
“Merchandising a Newspaper.” 
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Frank B. Jennings, Advertising Man- 
ager, The May Company, Cleveland— 

“Ts Circulation Your Chief Merchan- 
dise?”’ 

Edwin S. Friendly, Business Manager, 
The New York Sun—“Development of 
Modern Newspaper Advertising.” 

Subject for open discussion: 

“What are the best methods for selling 
special editions and what results are Se- 
cured by the advertiser and by the news- 
paper?” ; ae 

“Should special sections or editions 
at a high rate be encouraged?” 

“What program might a newspaper 
suggest to merchants as a means of 
causing people to trade at home?” 

“Should a newspaper combat merchants 
who advertise untruthfully ?” 

“What should be the attitude of news- 
papers toward requests from periodical 
publication advertisers urging the news- 
papers to sell so-called ‘tie-up’ advertis- 
ing to retailers?” 


Wednesday Morning—June 23rd 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Walter W. Murdock, Classified _Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Detroit Free 
Press— Building Classified Advertising.” 

Frank McCabe, Classified Advertising 
Manager, The New York World—“‘The 
Relative Importance of Classified and 
Display Advertising.” i : 

Open discussion of classified advertis- 
ing problems will follow the two ad- 
dresses. In case all discussions from 
previous sessions have not been com- 
pleted, they will be taken up at this 
time. : 
Previous to this session the judges 
will have considered the various stories 
of newspaper advertising success that 
were entered in the competition for the 
A. L. Shuman trophy. Success stories 
gpecified by the judges will be presented 
at this session. 

Wednesday Afternoon—June 23rd 
2:00 o’Clock, Promptly 
GENERAL PROBLEMS CONCERNING COM- 
PLETE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Wm. B. Bryant, Publisher, The Pat- 
erson (N. J.) Press-Guardian—“ The 
Advertising Department as Seen by a 


Publisher in a City of Medium Size.” 
Julian S. Mason, Managing Editor, 


The New York Herald-Tribune—‘Mod- ° 


ern Newspapering.” 

Frank E. Tripp, General Manager, 
The Gannett Newspapers—‘ Why Every 
Man for Himself?” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

“What is the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the position problem?” : 

“In case of a newspaper consolidation, 
what is the most satisfactory manner in 
which to handle old contracts?” 

“What are the most practical stand- 
ards of measurement for advertising?” 

“What is the most equitable difter- 
entialy between the average net retail 
rate and the average gross national rate?” 


Thursday Morning—June 24th 
9:00 o’Clock, Promptly 
CLOSING SESSION 


Reports of committees, election of of- 
ficers, and other closing business matters. 


INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 
AUDITORIUM, SESQUICENTENNIAL GROUNDS 
Sunday Afternoon, June 20, 3:00 o’clock 


Presipinc: Rose Stewart, Business Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Record, Former Presi- 
dent, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Chairman, Poor Richard Club 
Convention Committee. Sesquicentennial 
Chorus: (1,000 voices). Invocation: 
Rey. Floyd W. Tompkins, D. D., Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 
Addresses of Welcome: Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; W. Freeland 
Kendrick, Mayor of Philadelphia; Howard 
C. Storey, President, Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia. Response by: C. : 
Woodbridge of New York, President, As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Presentation of Formal Program by: 5 
H. Charles, Chairman, General Program. 
Committee. Keynote Address: _ Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, Pastor, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. President, 
Federal Counril of Churches of Christ in 
America. — Imagination and Advertising 
Benediction. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Monday Morning, June 21st 


9:00: _ Music. Theme of Convention: 
Advertising — Stabilizer of Prosperity. 
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We Give cae 
ENGRAVINGS 


First of All 


And in Addition, We Give You 
SERVICE— 


REMEMBER that the Lang 


Company not only possesses the 
equipment in men, materials 
and mechanism to furnish high- 
quality half-tones and zinc etch- 


1D eee 


But we also have the facilities 
to offer a Service that combines 
Speed as far as consistently pos- 
sible with Satisfaction. 


e 


LANG COMPANY 


Incorporated 


PHOTOENGRAVERS 


910 The North American Building 
and 1112 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia 
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9:30: Convention formally opened by C. 
K. Woodbridge, President, Acsociated aaa 
vertising Clubs of the World. Address 
of welcome to Delegates from other coun- 
tries, by President Woodbridge. Responses 
by: Sir William Veno, Manchester, Eng- 
land. Dr. Marcel Knecht, Paris, France. 
(On behalf of the Press of France.) M. 
Kaminker, France. (On behalf of District 
17). B. W. Tingle, Montreal, Canada; 
George S. Oettle, South Africa; J. H. R. 
Willert Hoogland, Holland; George H. 
Pattetson, Sydney, Australia, and others. 
10:00; Lt.-Col. Edward F. Lawson, Presi- 
dent, Advertising Association; Assistant 
Managing Proprietor, London Daily Tele- 
graph, London, England. 10:30: Sis 
Henry Thornton, Chairman and President, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Canada.—Agate Lines and Railway Lines. 
11:00: Dr. Marcel Knecht, General Sec- 
retary, Le Matin, Paris, France—Adver- 
tising Progress in France, 11:30: Bruce 
Barton, President, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, N. Y.—What is 
There Left for Advertising to Do? 12:00: 
Adjournment. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Monday Afternoon, June 21st 


Presipinc: Lt.-Col. Edward F. Law- 
son, President, Advertising Association, 
London, England. 1:45: Music. :00: 
Edward S. Jordan, President, Jordan 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio — My 
Solution for all the Problems in the 
World. 2:45: W. Frank McClure, Vice- 
President, Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Chairman, National Advertising Com- 
mission.—Educating «the Public on the 
Economics of Advertising—a new note in 
the program of the National Advertising 
Commission. _ 3:15: Bayard Dominick, 
Dominick & Dominick, New York, N. Y. 
Success of the Better Business Bureaus. 
3:45: Don E. Gilman, Christian Science 
Monitor, San Francisco, Calif.;  Vice- 
president, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World; President, Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association.—What the 
Advertising Clubs have Done for Adver- 
tising. 4:15: Matthew _S. Sloan, Presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. . 
Y.—Advertising—Its Part in_Public Util- 
ity Service. 5:00: Adjournment. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Auditorium, University Museum 
Thursday Morning, June 24th 


Honorary CHAIRMAN: Senator Paul Du- 
puy, Proprietor, Le Petit Parisien, Paris, 
France. presipInc: Lou E., olland, 
Kansas City, Past President, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Presi- 
dent, National Better Business Bureau. 
9:00: Music. 9:30: Hon. William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The Business of Agricul- 
ture. 10:10: Judge C. E. Lobdell, Fis- 
cal Agent, Federal Land Bank, Washing- 
ton, D, C.—Financing the Farmer. 10:50: 
Laurice T. Moreland, George Batten Co., 
Boston, Mass.—The Influence of Advertis- 
ing Upon the Home. 11:20: Dr, Glenn 
Frank, President, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin.—Business and 
the Social Future. 12:00: Adjournment. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Auditorium, University Museum 
Thursday Afternoon, June 24th 


2:30: Music. 3:00: Annual Business 
Meeting. Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jesse H. Neal. Report of Federation ot 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, Miss Ethel 
B. Scully. Report of Committees: Con- 
stitution and By-Laws—George W. ce 
kins, Chairman. Educational—Paul 
Charington, Chairman. Speakers Bureau— 
E. D. Gibbs, Chairman. Washington 
Service Advisory Committee—P. M. Ran- 
dall, Chairman. Exhibit Committee — 
Charles R. Frederickson, Chairman. In- 
ternational Advertising Club Relations — 
Frederick M. Feiker, Chairman. Refores- 
tation—Malcolm Muir, Chairman. Report 
on Resolutions by Chairman of Joint As- 


-sembly. Announcement of Nomination 


of Convention City, by President, Board 
of Club Presidents. Announcement by 
Jesse H. Neal, Secretary-Treasurer, of 
previous selections to Executive Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World by the Sustaining Members, 
Board of Club Presidents, Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs and National. 
Advertising Commission. Election of 
President. Election of Secretary-T reasurer. 
Adjournment. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


a special exhibit, to be a part of the 
general advertising exhibit in Hous- 
ton Hall. These panels, some sixty- 
five in number, will be seen on the 
first floor of Houston Hall, and 
should be interesting as an example 
of the diversity of women’s work 
in the field of advertising. 


The election of officers to take 
place at the meeting are, for Women 
Executive Member, Federation Pres- 
ident, Vice-President and Secretary. 
The Secretary is always an adver- 
tising woman located in the city of 
the next convention. 


The Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs of' the World is the 
outcome of the women’s confer- 
ence which was inaugurated ten 
years ago, at Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, at which time Miss Jane J. 
Martin of New York City was 
elected chairman. It seems signifi- 
cant that the tenth organized meet- 
ing of women in advertising, as a 
group, should be held in the same 
city that saw its beginning. Many 
of the women attending the con- 
vention have been engaged in adver- 
tising and allied work for years, 
and have attended many conven- 
tions, from Philadelphia to Cali- 
fornia, and from New Orleans to 
London, England. 


The work of these women’s clubs 
1s constructive, covering programs 
on advertising subjects throughout 


_the year, vigilance work of a high 


order, in many instances in connec- 
tion with the Better Business Bu- 
reaus of their cities. Many of the 
clubs have conducted advertising 
campaigns among their members, 
covering the various phases of mar- 
keting and advertising in agency 
work. 

On Sunday evening, June 20th, 
the Philadelphia Women’s Adver- 
tising Club, of which Mrs. Ellen St 
Patten is president, will be hostess 
at the reception and dinner to be 
held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, in 
honor of the Overseas Delegates of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


On Tuesday night the same hos- 
tess club will arrange the ball which 
most of the delegates at the con- 
vention will attend. 

he present officers of the Fed- 
eration are: President, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Blackwood of Chicago; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Minna Hall Ga 
rothers of New York; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Pratt Lehman of Phila- 
delphia; Representative on Execu- 
tive Committee, representing all 


clubs, Miss Ethel M. Scully of Mil- 
waukee, 


The Federation maintains a speak- 
ers’ bureau, the members of which 
throughout the country work to- 
gether to bring before the woman 
consumers the advantage of buying 
goods truthfully advertised, and the 
importance of the Truth-in-Adver- 
tising movement. 


_ The work of women’s advertis- 
ing clubs is serious and constructive, 
Jn many cases the membership 
requirements are rather rigid, de- 
manding a certain period of work 
in, the advertising field, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 


Lee Syndicate 
Newspapers 


E. P. Adler, President, Davenport, Iowa 


Has purchased The Kewanee, IIli- 
nois, Evening Star-Courier and 
this paper will be added to the Lee 
Syndicate. Philip D. Adler will 
be in charge as Editor and Pub- 
lisher and Loren D. Upton as 
Business Manager. 


The Kewanee, Illinois, Star-Courier was 
established in 1894, is published every 
Evening except Sunday and is the only 
paper in Kewanee. 


Kewanee is a prosperous manufacturing 
city with a population of over 20,000 
and is surrounded by a very rich farming 
country. 


The Star-Courier, an A. B. C. paper, 
completely covers Kewanee and its trad- 
ing territory, a 50,000 population mar- 
ket. 


Watch this paper grow under 
The Lee Syndicate Management 


This will make the complete list of Lee 
Syndicate Newspapers as follows: 


Davenport, Iowa, Times 

Madison, Wisconsin, State-Journal 

Ottumwa, Iowa, Courier 

La Crosse, Wisconsin, Tribune 

Mason City, Iowa, Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine, Iowa, Journal 

Hannibal, Missouri, Courier-Post | 
Kewanee, Illinois, Star-Courier | 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 


New York 
Atlanta 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


iil 


A. A. C. W. Exhibits 
Cover All Phases of 
Advertising 


Sixty-six different exhibits, in- 
cluding those of printing firms, ad- 
vertising clubs, advertising agencies, 
newspapers and the United States 
Government departments of Com- 
nmierce and Agriculture will be a 
valuable and interesting feature of 
the advertising convention. 


These exhibits will be housed in 
Houston Hall, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and will occupy 10,000 
square feet. 


The exhibitors follow: 


Agricultural Publishers’ Ass’n; Botts 
Advertising Agency; Tampa Board of 
Trade; One Hundred Thousand Group 
of American Cities; E. H. Maloney, 
Chairman Committee on Displays; Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.; The Wichita 
Daily Eagle; Easton Publishing Co.; The 
Columbus Dispatch; Sheridan Post En- 
terprise; Chicago American; Chicago 
Daily News; New York American; Man- 
ufacturers’ Record; Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc.; Albert Frank & Co.; Doremus 
Co.; Fidelity Union Trust Co.; phe 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York; Fidel- 
ity Trust Co.; Burton E. Vaughan; J. H. 
Cross Co.; Grace & Holliday; Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; American Writing 
Paper Co.; Currier & Harford; Meade- 
Grede Printing Co. 

National Association of Employing 
Lithographers; Outdoor Advertising Ass’n 
(Entered as Poster Ady. Ass’n); Public 
Utilities Adv. Ass’n; Henry L. Doherty 
& Co.; Dallas Power & Light Co.; John 
Bunker, Inc.; Grenell Advertising Agency; 
The Fred’k A. Schmidt Co.; Screen Adv. 
Ass’n (Douglas D. Rothacker, Pres.); 
Window Display Ady. Ass’n; Fred’k L. 
Wertz; Einson-Freeman Co.; The Diary 
Publishing Co.; Sherman Clay & Co.; 
Al Fresno Adv. Co.; Advertising Spe- 
cialty Ass’n; Women’s Advertising Clubs 
of Cleyeland; Women’s Advertising Clubs 
(Additional to 
Hotel, Washington; 
New York. : 

Metro Associated Service, New York; 
Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia; Nor- 
folk Portsmouth Adv. Fund; Daily Panta- 
graph; Oswald Advertising Agency; 
Blomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency; 
W. Edwin Blair; : . Warren Co.; 
The Beckett Paper Co.; National Slate 
Ass’n; Monroe Letterhead Corp.; Ad-O. 
Grams, Inc.; Duple Envelope Corp.; 
Clyde W. Riley Agency; St. Louis Post 


Mayflower 
Cos 


Cleveland) ; 
Japan Paper 


Dispatch; Association of Theatre Pro- 
gram Publishers; Church Advertising 
Dep’t, A. A ; U. S. Government, 


Dep’t of Commerce, Dep't of Agriculture. 


New Jersey Press Association 
to Meet on June 25th 


The Seventieth Annual Meeting 
and Outing of the New Jersey Press 
Association will be held at Minne- 
waska, N. Y., near Lake Mohonk, 
Friday to Monday, June 25th, 26th, 
27th and 28th, 1926. 


Friday evening will be devoted to 
round-table discussions for daily 
and weekly newspapers, with some 
entertainment for the ladies. Satur- 
day evening the banquet, with Sen- 
ator Clarence E. Case, of Somer- 
ville, as the speaker, will be held. 
Sunday evening Miss Sylvia Lent, 
with her mother as accompanist, will 
give a violin recital. 


British Advertising Men Have 
Hearty Slogan 


England has a new slogan. It is 
“An England, Up and Doing!” and 
not “An England Down and Out!” 

British delegates are taking it to 
the international advertising conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. 
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Where the A.A.C.W. Departmentals Will Meet 


A. C. OF W. CONVENTION HALLS AND AUDITORIUMS 


JUNE 19th TO 24th, 1926 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd, to Wednesday Afternoon, June 23rd, Inclusive 


DEPARTMENTAL UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Adertising Specialty: Association. .2....%. ssi esas oh <0 etnies aetna. - Enginers’ Bldg—Room 313 
Agricultural Publishers’, Ass'n. .. 22. .0 cm es esate nie pote sarees recites Bennett Hall—Room 201 
American Ass'n of Adv. Agencies 12.1 cm ciereleteisia staleteneeyerimietel= totes ietsletet iemenel= = Bennett Hall—Room 301 
American Community Advertising Ass’n.............ccecccescerccescces College Hall—Room 110 
Associated Retail Advertisers. .)a.. sc ceteremieeieslete reel teeters eerens- Logan Hall—Room 17 
Ass'n of Newspaper Adv. Executives...) mises cltseletemielstaplrektisteleiiele - Logan Hall—Room 117 
Ass’n of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers..........-.--+++:- Price Hall, Law School 
Church Advertising Department. 02%) - Joist ore eo ried etek ie iie-eteiaereneler® College Hall—Room 200 
Conference of Magazine Representatives...........eseeeeeeerrncececeees College Hall—Room 205 
Direct Mail Advertising Ass’. .......0.ccccccsesesccrercsecseserassees Zoological Laboratory—Room 10 
Directory & Reference Media Dept............. cece eeeeseesceeneeeeees Engineers’ Bldg —Room 225 
Graphic Arts: ASS’fic cies sce us eee sce tel semaine © «0 sim eieiny ccaemmaiiarr « Engineers’ Bldg.—Room 323 
International Trade Conference... 25.22 520++00e+ + seein meee « Museum—University of Penna. 
National Ass’n Theatre Program Pyblishers.............----++-seeesee- Engineers’ Bldg—Room 209 
National Ass’n Employing Lithographers..........++eseeeeee ee eeeeeeees Law School—Room 6 
National Publishers’ Association............. ee Se eee re eee Engineers’ Bldg-—Room 226 
National Ass’n of Teachers of Advertising and Marketing............-. Law School—Room 1 
Outdoor Advertising Ass’n of America (meeting jointly with Poster 

Advertising Ass'n) o.c<cuses cee -ohnes ee aro t oe ne eerie ne « Houston Hall—Music Room 
Poster Advertising Ass’n (meeting jointly with Outdoor Advertising 

Ass’n. of America) 05.0 c2 iste d.o om oi Me aia) alae ientetaie eminmuele elewrtar ete aleueesl = Houston Hall—Music Room 
Public Utilities Adv. Ass’is sc ois o. aicle 2 0 sine oe clade o's aieisih nioyets lore tietaleamiye\ = + Auditorium-Harrison Laboratory 
Real Estate Advertisers’ ASS’I. «scrote oe so ole cetera srols is alonsueratelonstetst-tetetemnet=1* Engineers’ Bldg—Room 314 
Officers “vce biecesu P catessseutvee G aw Gece vale telecine cua lele oleieve (obs noheven tele aeienei Mage Renemeneii.» Engineers’ Bldg.—Room 303 
Sales Managers’ Conference..........c0secessceenececenescsseraercserss Hygiene Laboratory 
Screen Advertisers’ ASS?ile.c <.cts «cms cle © sioleieie © ole anereleneitel “helene tt velerskener™ + Law School—Room 3 
Social Service Adv. Conferencé.............c0-cncewersaserssessagns: + Law School—Room 2 
Window Display Adv. Ass’n........ceecceecccen cece ecceseesesrecsoeers Engineers’ Bldg.—Room 311 
Press. oe dodie aicic wih spot Pa: Fis Geclony one aie REG crore eee eR Rene nL een: « Bennett Hall—Room 101 
Stenographers .cccaeecesess ne eedece naw se cise aee sm aN cia cc catia ° Bennett Hall—Room 133-134 

PHILADELPHIA Hotes 

Associated Business Papers (meeting jointly with National Industrial 

Advertisers’ Ass'n) *..22-+.-- | elena os 0 Sq RMgRaIRee ei Manette tye re ail nee,» Sylvania 
Federation of Women’s Adv. Clubs............ccees cess css creeecsereee Bellevue-Stratford 
Financial Advertisers’ ASs’n.....-.sccccccncccecccccnrcsccrvscsscserere Ritz-Carlton 
Insurance Advertising Conference.......cceeereecee teens ceneecencececes Benjamin Franklin 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Ass’n (meeting jointly with Associated 

Business Papers). 3: ec stasscws cle clas ace eine oeinleiarrsm cine =icremimaes ¢ ¢ Sylvania 
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World Hits Dance Halls 


The New York World has been 
investigating the conditions in the 
dance halls of New York, publish- 
ing the results of the surveys day by — 
day and pointing to the evil influ- 
ences exerted upon girls in such 
resorts. Another New York paper 
to devote its attention to this matter 
is the New York Sun. Articles in 
both papers have created much con- 
troversy. 


Dupuy Not Coming Here 


Senator Paul Dupuy, proprietor of 
Le Petit Parisien, who had been 
scheduled to participate in the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention, has cabled that 
owing to the stress of political duties 
he will be unable to come to the 
United States. 


Merger at Fall River 


The Fall River, Mass., Herald 
and News are now one paper. The 
consolidated paper will be known 
as the Herald-News. Both papers, 
as previously reported in THE 
FourtH ESTATE, were recently 
purchased by C. F. Kelly, president 
of the Kelily-Smith Co., publish- 
ers’ representative. 


J. D. Milne Dies at 70 


Joseph, D. Milne, for many years — 
part owner and editor of the Fall — 
River, Mass., Evening News, died | 
aged seventy, at that city last week. 


* 


LIBEL LAWS HIT BY 
fees AS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Robert L. Baldridge Is 
Selected as New 
Chief 


“The main thing that is needed 
at present in the Texas libel laws 
is an amendment to introduce an ac- 
count of the circumstances surround- 
ing the securing, writing and print- 
ing of a news story,” Sidney Sam- 
uels of Fort Worth, Texas, told 
the members of the Texas Press 
Association at their annual conven- 
tion held in San Antonio on June 
Osi ieand 12. 


“Libel consists mainly of printing 
the truth without being able to sus- 
tain it in court. The laws now in 
effect in this state do not allow for 
a hearing of the circumstances 
through which the material for the 
news story was acquired, and such 
cannot be introduced as evidence in 
favor of the newspaper that is de- 
fendant in the suit. Under exist- 
ing laws,” Mr. Samuels said, “the 
newspaper is not allowed to intro- 
duce evidence which might tend to 
prove the truth of the story unless 
such facts are part of the story 
printed.” 


Mr. Samuel’s speech was part of 
the three-day program which mark- 
ed the convention this year. An- 
other move made during the con- 
vention was the drawing up of a 
resolution which was adopted by the 
meeting and which condemned gov- 
ernment printing of envelopes. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
convention was one which called on 
the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Texas to re-establish the 
department of journalism in that 
educational institution as soon as 
possible. 


Other resolutions adopted com- 
mended the state park board, the 
State Teachers’ Association and the 
Texas Agricultural conference at 
the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College each summer. 

Robert L. Baldridge, editor of the 
Clifton Record of Clifton, Texas, 
was unanimously elected president 
of the Texas Press Association at 
the final session of the association’s 
convention. Mr. Baldridge was for- 
merly vice-president and his ad- 
vancement to presidency was not 
unexpected. 


El Paso, Texas, was chosen for 
the convention city for the 1927 con- 
vention after a close selection in 
which Falfurrias, Mineral Wells and 
Texarkana were defeated. Other 
officers elected at the meeting were 
George A. C. Neu, publisher of the 

renham Banner-Press, vice-presi- 
dent; Sam P. Harben of the Rich- 
ardson Echo, re-elected secretary ; 
Ben F. Harigel of the La Grange 
Record Journal, treasurer; Clarence 
E. Gilmore of the Texas Railway 
commission, attorney; E. G. Senter 
of Dallas, historian and Dick Mc- 
Carty of Albanu, orator. 

Walter B. Wilson of the McKin- 
ney Courier Gazette spoke on “Cour- 
tesy—Co-operation of Competitors 
in the same town.” 
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Auditorium of Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition, where the 


opening session of the A. 


A.C. W. convention will be held. 
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Lesan-Carr Statistics Reflect 
Florida’s Prosperity 


The general prosperity of Florida 
is reflected in the annual figures 
of its volume of business made pub- 
lic by the Lesan-Carr Advertising 
Agency of St. Petersburg and New 
York. This agency reports a vol- 
ume of $750,000 for the year which 
will end July Ist, according to C. 
C. Carr, President. Mr. Carr ‘is 
in New York this week, preparatory 


to attending the Convention of the 
A. A. C. of W. at Philadelphia. 


The Lesan-Carr Advertising 
Agency specializes in Florida com- 
munity accounts. It also handles a 
large volume of the resort hotel ad- 
vertising, as well as several im- 
portant industrial and _transporta- 
tion accounts. 


The Lesan-Carr Advertising 
Agency maintains facilities in Flor- 
ida and also agency offices in New 
York and Chicago, through its con- 
nection with the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. Carr is the 
President of the Lesan-Carr Adver- 
tising Agency, while H. E. Lesan 
is the Vice-President, and D. W. 
Henderson, Vice-President of the 

E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
is also a director of the Lesan- 
Carr Advertising Agency. 

As an indication of the stability 
of Florida in its regular lines of 
business, Mr. Carr reports that the 
advertising clients of the Lesan- 
Carr Advertising Agency are in- 
creasing their appropriations for 
this coming year. 


Moore Rejoins Hearst Forces 


Louis J. F. Moore, for five years 
advertising promotion manager of 
the New York Evening Journal, has 
resigned as advertising manager of 
the Murok Realty Corporation, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, to join the 
Promotion department of the Hearst 
Newspapers, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


International Amity Stressed at 
A. B. C. Banquet 


In connection with the meeting 
at Hamilton, N. C., of the board of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations last week, about 75 
Canadian publishers and advertisers 


were the guests of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations at a banquet held 
in the Clifton House, Niagara Falls. 

O. C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, New York, president of 
the bureau, acted as toastmaster, 
and seated with him at the head 
table were: Stanley Clague, man- 
aging director of the AB Ce How 
Frank Carroll, Quebec, president, 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation; MacGregor Young, K. Gs 
representing the Ontario Govern- 
ment; Walter L. Strong, managing 
director of the Chicago Daily News; 
Col. C. R. McCullough; Col. Mac- 
Lean, president of the MacLean 
Publishing Company; S. P. West- 
away, representing the Hamilton 
Chamber of Commerce; John Mar- 
tin, president, Canadian Advertisers’ 
Association; W. J. Grant, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and W. 
J. Southam, of the Spectator Print- 
ing Company. 

The keynote of an address by 
Walter A. Strong was international 
amity. ‘ 


Bronx Journal Plant Opens 


With appropriate ceremonies, the 
big new plant of the New York Eve- 
ning Journal was opened last Sat- 
urday in the Bronx, New York, at 
159th street and Mott avenue. There 
from now on the Harlem and 
Bronx Journal, devoted to purely 
local news and forming a part of the 
Evening Journal, will be published. 
The two-story building, covering an 
area of 13,000 square feet, now 
houses the printing, circulation, ed- 
itorial and advertising forces of the 
Harlem and Bronx Journal. Its 
equipment includes two giant super- 
speed Hoe presses, turning out 36,- 
000 newspapers an hour. 


THREE NEW YORK 
MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 12) 


tion; and Lincoln B. Palmer of 
New York, manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

The New York Associated 
Dailies began their convention on 
the heels of the previous group, 
with a dinner Thursday night in 
Willard ) Straight Hall.) they 
were addressed by C. H. Spencer, 
editor and general manager of 
the Newark, O., Advocate, and 
secretary of the Ohio State List, 
who spoke on “The Working of 
the Ohio State List.” A business 
session followed the dinner, and 
another was held Friday morning. 

The New York Rress Associa- 
tion, comprising in its member- 
ship a few daily newspapers and 
practically all the leading weekly 
newspapers of the state, held its 
meetings on Friday and Saturday. 
President Farrand of Cornell de- 
livered them the address of wel- 
come ats lean im.) ands themre= 
sponse was given by Elmer E. 
Conrath, head of the association. 

The weekly group was preemi- 
nently the guest of Cornell Uni- 
versity, with Professor Bristow 
Adams, editor of publications for 
the State College of Agriculture, 
in charge of the program. They 
were conducted on a thorough in- 
spection of the Cornell campus 
and the buildings of the main 
University and the College of 
Agriculture. 

At the dinner held Friday eve- 
ning, Professor Adams was toast- 
master and the speakers were 
President Farrand, Jared Van 
Wagenen of Lawyersville, and 
David S. Cook of the College of 
Agriculture publications staff. A 
feature of the conclusion on Sat- 
urday was an analysis and rating 
of the state’s weekly newspapers 
represented, by Professor Bris- 
tow Adams. 


Ritter Agency Acquires Bergson 
Organization 


The Bergson Organization, New 
York advertising firm started 
three years ago, has been merged 
into the Ritter Agency, also of New 
York. Several executives of the 
merged agency remain with the Rit- 
ter people, including Mr, Addison 
Brown and Mr. James Schwenck. 

The Ritter Agency is owned by 
Phillip Ritter, who also owns the 
Volkman Co., an advertising agency 
specializing in musical accounts 
which began in 1870. 


St. Louis Ad Club Outing 


The Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, Mo., flew The Jolly Roger 
over the Steamer J. S. on Tuesday 
night, June 15, the occasion being 
the annual boat ride of the club. 
The “pirate cruise’ scheme was 
carried out in all details from the 
tickets ornate with skull and cross- 
bones to the sacks of loot presented 
to everyone attending. The crowd 
was limited to 1000 persons. 
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The Great Convention 

Bigger, better, more progressive, stronger and 
more widely useful than ever before, the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World marks 
its attainment to maturity by the convention 
which will begin in Philadelphia tomorrow. 

Twenty-one years ago advertising clubs held 
a convention in Chicago for the purpose of 
forming a coalition, and the first American Fed- 
eration of Advertising Clubs came into existence. 
What had been a hope in the minds of men who 
appreciated the value of combined effort became 
translated into a promise, congealed into a pur- 
pose. Loosely tied, as was even the Federation 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies of these 
United States, at the beginning, the united clubs 
yet formulated the principles upon which their 
union was established and has been maintained 
and declared their unswerving allegiance to them 
and to each other. 

In the midst of differences which followed, 
unavoidable in a new federation, strong minds 
and prescient looked forward to benefits which 
must inevitably inure to the cause of advertising 
from combined and coordinated effort intelli- 
gently and honestly directed, and fostered the 
weakling to the healthful condition it had reached 
when the name “Associated Advertising Clubs” 
replaced the “Federation.” The movement 
spread gradually and surely until the territory 
covered warranted the addition of the words 
“of America” to the title. But even that became 
too restrictive after a while. Its advent into 
other countries forced another change, and now 
the organization is known as The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, with a mem- 
bership operating in every quarter of the globe. 

The hope, the promise, the purpose have be- 
come a fact; the primal objective, never lost to 
sight as the stature of the organization increased, 
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has passed beyond the horizon of its fathers, 
unchanged in fundamentals though expanded 
beyond the highest expectation of its originators. 
And as it reached forth in all directions until it 
encompassed the world, the association itself has 
matched strength with magnitude and become the 
most powerful advertising body in this cosmos. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World combines every phase of advertising. It 
is a focal point for all advertising interests, a 
forum where all may be heard, where conflicting 
problems may be discussed and brought into 
harmony; a great shop where willing thousands 
labor together for the benefit of all. 


The greatest work of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, while placed fore- 
most among the functions of the National Head- 
quarters, does not operate to the exclusion of 
the principles appearing in the declaration of 
the first convention, the original of which is 
reproduced on another page of this issue of 
Tue Fourtu Estate. “Truth in Advertising,” 
indeed, is the result of logical application of 
the expressed purpose, “To Correct Abuses,” to 
which the Federation pledged itself. 

When this motto was adopted by the As- 
sociated Clubs at the Boston convention in 1911, 
the advertising conscience was just beginning 
to stir. Thousands of publications still drew 
their largest revenues from advertisements which 
were a fraud upon the public, reputable ad- 
vertisers were forced into association with 
charlatans and cheats upon their pages, to the 
detriment of their interests and the checking of 
the business progress of the country. Today 
advertisers and publishers alike, in very great 
and rapidly increasing measure, recognize that 
“Truth in Advertising’ means business success 
and are united in forcing the fraudulently in- 
clined to mend their ways. 

It is not departing from verity to give the 
credit for this condition, a potent factor not 
only for advertising but also in placing this 
nation foremost among manufacturing countries, 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
more than to any other single influence. Had 
it done nothing more than this it would still 
deserve its place in the sun, 

What besides it has done, is doing and intends 
to do is reflected in its Twenty-Second Annual 
Convention, in Philadelphia. What was at one 
time looked upon more as a junket, a play-time, 
has developed into a gathering of serious men 
and important advertising bodies, where repre- 
sentatives of the various phases of the business 
meet to discuss their problems, adopt and es- 
tablish ethical practice, revise old methods and 
devise new ones for improving business, har- 
monize their difficulties and cooperate for the 
benefit of all. 

The program, from the Inspirational Meeting 
which will open the convention, through the ses- 
sions of the numerous departmentals and to 
the last General Session, presents an array of 
eloquent speakers upon important and far reach- 
ing subjects; a symposium of greater variety 
and more wide-spread interest and influence 
than that of any other convention ever held by 
any other business interest. 

For relief and relaxation after continued con- 
centration, the Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia has prepared a program of entertainment 
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hitherto unmatched in magnitude, variety and 
attractiveness. 

The ideal host, the ideal hospitality, the ideal 
opportunity and the ideal convention arrange- 
ments meet with an ideal purpose in this con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Advertising Reform from Within 


The great influence of the newspaper in the 
betterment of advertising practice is now taken 
for granted. People know that newspapers, by 
rigid censorship of advertising copy, have lifted 


the advertising art to a high plane of honesty. 


People in the business itself are aware, too, of 
the beneficial results following the efforts of the 
National Better Business Bureau to keep the 
columns of the press free of all untrustworthy 
and misleading business announcements, 

Another factor in the rise of advertising up 
the hill of honesty, which has not been so 
much taken into consideration, is the influence 
of the advertisers themselves. 

Reputable advertisers have the same desire to 
avoid false and misleading advertising that the 
stock exchange has to bar wildcat stocks. 

Just as the medical profession is interested in 
excluding quacks, and just as the bar association 
is interested in excluding shysters, so advertis- 
ing men are interested in excluding pretenders 
from their ranks. 

Honest advertising helps business. Once ad- 
vertisers are fully aware that, as advertising 
improves, business cannot fail to follow its up- 
ward swing, the rest will be easy. 


“The Press Never Fails” 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, general secretary of Le 
Matin of Paris, who is in this country with the 
French delegation to attend the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
declared at a dinner given in his honor last 
week: 

“When a cabinet in our country fails, there is 
a new government. But the press never fails. 
It is therefore, for us of the French press to 
show the politicians that we cannot stand for 
certain things, and to show them that America 
and France stand for the same ideals.” 

Dr. Knecht had previously pointed out that 
more cable news from America to the French 
newspapers would make the press a “gigantic 
instrument for peace, cooperation and economic 
progress.” 

The French newspapers are lacking in ade- 
quate cable news from America, Dr. Knecht 
explained, because cable news is very expensive 
and the French papers are small and wood pulp 
expensive. 

The words of Dr. Knecht should not pass 
unheeded. 

In the opinion of THe FourtH Estate, the 
American government would be wise to supply 
the French newspapers with cable news inex- 
pensive enough and brief enough for the use of 
the French newspapers. 

The expense to the government involved would 
be as nothing when matched against the invalu- 
able benefits that would surely accrue to such a 
policy ! 


What You Might Find in 
Your Favorite Paper 


(If Pattern Were Taken from 
Movie Producers) 


UNKNOWN MAKES DEATH 
LEAP 


From the Story 
by 
John Mott 
Telephoned to and Rewritten by 
Ray Magee 
Telephone Connection 
by 
Sadie Berger 
Edited 
by 
Barry Cooper 
Copy-read 
by 
Lew Choate 
Carried to Composing Room 
by 
“Red” (Philip) Cummings 
Linotyped 
by 
Stephen H. Curran 
An unidentified man was instantly 
killed early to-day when he leaped 
in front of a downtown express at 
the Chambers Street station of the 
Broadway subway. The body was 
removed to the morgue. 


T. A. Langan, Jr., in Judge. 


Spanish Cardinal Visits Plant of 
New York Times 


_Cardinal Reig y Casanova, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and special repre- 
sentative of the King of Spain at the 
Eucharistic Congress which will be 
held next week in Chicago, ' visited 
the plant of the New York Times on 
Monday. His Eminence was ac- 
companied by his secretary, Count de 
Eril, who also is Chamberlain to 
King Alphonso; the Right Rey. 
Fidel Garcia, Bishop of Colahorr ; 
the Rev. Nicolas Garcia, the Rev. 
Ricardo Pla, and the Rev. Manuel 
Grana. 

Father Grana, who is on the staff 
of El Debate in Madrid, came to 
America six years ago, when he 
made a tour of New York news- 
paper offices. 


California Newspaperman Hits 
On Ingenious Invention 


An invention which promises an 
economy in the production of news- 
Papers is announced by Albert L. 
Lengel of the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian. 


“In printing newspapers,” Mr. 
Lengel says, “it has been experi- 
- enced that the printed matter is 
often of such quantity that it can- 
not be placed upon an equal num- 
ber of pages. When this occurs 
it 1s customary to either add print- 
ed matter so as to fill out an extra 
page by ‘stuffing,’ or else cut out 
enough type to allow that additional 
sheet or half sheet to be dispensed 
with by ‘squeezing’.” 
; Mr. Lengel claims that by utiliz- 
ing his half-width fly sheet, “ouff- 
ing” and “squeezing” will be min- 
imized, and that the fly will carry 
advertising space which should sell 
at a premium. 
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NOW WITH PAUL BLOCK 


Ferre 


~ verne Priddy 


2 RATT 


PETE 


New members of the Paul Block organization: 
Co., and Stephen Bourne, 


Ayer & Son, and the Butterick Pub. 


Brandes Products Corp., and Thomas F’, Logan, Inc., 
New York office; H. Winthrop Taylor, 


of the 


SMephen Bourne 


Seis - 


Verne Priddy, formerly of the N. W. 
formerly of the 
will be associated with the staff 
formerly with the Conde Nast Publi- 


cations and the New York American, will be associated with the Boston office: Fred 
H. Salsman, formerly of the national advertising department of the Hearst Publications, 


and John H. Pougher, formerly of Robert E. Ward, publishers’ 
have their headquarters in the Chicago office; Paul V. 


representatives, will 
Hanson, formerly associate 


manager of the Boston office, will be on the staff of the New York office. 


Thomas Barrett Joins the 
Fourth Estate Staff 


Thomas Barrett, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, 
and more recently on the staff of the 
New York City News Association, 
has joined the staff of Tue Fourru 
Estate as Associate Editor. Mr. 
Barrett has spent all his life in 
newspaper work and has had prac- 
tical experience with both advertis- 
ing and editorial departments. 


Wong Loyal to Press Club 


Jim Wong, one of the most widely 
known Chinese in the west and for 
twenty-one years houseman at the 
Denver Press Club, has again 
changed his mind. Jim, who has 
not seen his wife and family for 
that length of time, recently de- 
cided to return to his native land 
and made preparations to do so. 
After some consideration and argu- 
ment on the part of the members 
of the board of directors, who told 
Jim that he was making a mistake 
to leave the club, Jim decided that 
even if he did go to China the 
chances are that he would never 
get to his family on account of 
bandits, so faithful Jim is to re- 
main for an indefinite period, 


Joining Sydney Times 


Thomas C. Hill, a well-known 
newspaper man, formerly employed 
on Wilmington, Del., and Philadel- 
phia papers, more recently in New 
York, sails this week, from San 
Francisco, to become managing ed- 
itor of the Sydney, Australia, Times 
and two weeklies owned by the 
Times. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Miss Merrell Pyle, daughter of 
Clarence J. Pyle, business manager 
of the Wilmington, Del., News- 
Journal, and Mrs. Pyle, sprang a 
surprise on her parents a few days 
ago immediately following her 
graduation from the University of 
Delaware, when she announced that 
she was the wife of Robert W. 
Torbert,’ who graduated from the 
same institution the same day. 


Arthur Ruhl, Berlin correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald-Trib- 
une and Miss Zinalda Yakounchi- 
koff were married in Berlin on 
June 11, at the Russian Church. Mr. 
Ruhl’s journalistic career dates back 
to 1899, when he joined the editorial 
staff of the New York Sun im- 
mediately after being graduated 
from Harvard. Mr. and Mrs. Ruhl 
expect to sail for the United States 
on June 20. 


John Webb Cannon, of the city 
news staff of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.), Journal, and Miss Carrie 
Norman, of Cameron, N. C., were 
recently married. 


Joins Rand McNally & Co. 


The appointment of G. Prather 
Knapp as editorial and business 
director of the five Rand McNally 
Banking Publications, has been an- 
nounced by H. B. Clow, President 
of Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago and New York. Mr. Knapp 
resigns the First Vice Presidency of 
the Bankers Service Corporation of 
New York, with which he has held 
an executive connection since Feb- 
ruary, 1922. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Earl Mullen, for two years con- 
nected with the Lakeland Ledger, has 
joined the Tampa Times as assist- 
ant general manager. He received 
his newspaper training on that publi- 
cation. 


Stewart Jackson is a new member 
of the copy desk of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. He has been in news- 
paper work for several years, having 
previously been associated with the 
New York American, International 
News Service, Kansas City Star, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and the 
Chicago American. He only recently 
returned to the newspaper field after 
seven and a half years as an officer 
in the regular army. 


Donald W. MacLean, former sec- 
retary to Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse Rogers, is now on the night 
copy desk of the Lowell, Mass., 
Courier-Citizen. Prior to becom- 
ing secretary to the late Congress- 
man John Jacob Rogers four years 
ago, Mr. MacLean was a reporter 
for the Courier-Citizen. 


George Keefe, formerly sports 
writer for the Lowell, Mass. Eve- 
ning Leader, is now on the copy 
desk of that paper. 


Sam Trissel, veteran newspaper 
editor and formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Press, but more recently 
managing editor of the Bakersfield, 
Cal., Morning Echo, has accepted 
a position as associate editor of the 
California Realty Board News 
Bureau. Glenn D. Williaman, also 
a former managing editor of the 
Echo, is secretary of the State 
Realty Association. 


Two major changes on the staff 
of the Sebring, Fla., Daily Ameri- 
can have been announced by Richard 
R. Tryon and Marion J. Sheen, pub- 
lishers. H. Allen Smith, formerly 
on the New York Times, has re- 
turned from North Carolina to the 
American to resume his position as 
editor and David W. Morgan, of 
Savannah, Ga., has been named cir- 
culation manager, succeeding George 
Peters. Mr. Smith succeeds Mal- 
colm Paige, resigned. 


Everett Ewing, former Norfolk, 
Va., newspaper man and more re- 
cently editor of the Wilmington, (N. 
C.), News-Dispatch, has returned to 
Norfolk as state editor of the Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 


William L. Oliver, for nearly 
three, years day city editor of the 
Norfolk, (Va.), Virginian-Pilot, 
recently was placed, at his request, 


in the newly-created post _ of 
Sunday editor of the Virginian- 
Pilot. 


J. Clifford Starke, United Press 
correspondent at Tampa, Fla., with 
offices at the Tampa Morning Tele- 
graph, has been transferred to the 
United Press staff at Atlanta. 
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NATIONAL SHRINE 
TO BE DEDICATED 
TO WERE ER ESS 


Chapel in Cathedral Will 
Cost from $150,000 
to $225,000 


America is to be the first country 
to dedicate a national shrine in honor 
of the press. Announcing com- 
pletion of plans by a National Com- 
mittee to erect a memorial in honor 
of the men and women of the press, 
Chairman William T. Dewart of 
the New York Sun said: 


“For the first time in history na- 
tional recognition is to be given to 
the great influence for good which 
the press, in its larger sense, exerts 
upon the destiny of millions.” 


The shrine is to be built by men 
and women’ of the profession in the 
new Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, Cathedral Parkway, Morning- 
side Heights, New York. Bishop 
Manning made the following state- 
ment: 


“With a new people growing 
rapidly toward a national conscious- 
ness, the press has grasped _ its 
glorious opportunity to mould and 
direct the destiny of millions to an 
extent undreamed of in the phi- 
losophy of the past. It is neglecting 
the true history of our country if 
men of great force of character who 
have built and are building founda- 
tions of public opinion should pass: 
on ‘unhonored and unsung.’” 


The memorial to the press will 
take its place beside similar tributes 
being erected by medical and legal 
professions, education, the arts, the 
Army and Navy sports, patriotic 
societies and other national interests. 

Framed between two great pillars, 
the bay, in Gothic form, will rise 115 
feet from the floor to vaulted roof. 
Two huge stained glass windows 
will light the interior, and the chapel 
window will record some of the 
activities of the press and its part in 
the progress of civilization. 


Cost of equipping the chapel will 
be from $150,000 to $225,000. The 
National Committee has divided the 
industry into eight sections to make 
the memorial representative. Chair- 
men of the divisions are as follows: 
Newspapers, Walter A. Strong, 
Chicago ; Magazines, Charles Dana 
Gibson, New York; Trade Papers, 
Col. E. A. Simmons, New York; 
Farm Papers, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines; Advertising Agencies, 
Harry K. McCann, New York; 
Printers, James F. Newcomb, New 
York; Authors, Irvin S. Cobb, New 
York; Book Publishers, C. C 
Daughaday, Chicago. 


Foreign Scribes Coming to 
America 


Belgium, Italy, Germany and 
France will be among the foreign na- 
tions represented in the press box at 
the  twenty-eighth international 
Eucharistic Congress, to be held at 
Chicago from June 20 to 24. It is 
expected that 500 newspaper men 
from outside Chicago will cover the 
great Catholic gathering. 


BUSINESS BUREAUS AID 
MODERN INDUSTRY 


From Volunteer Organization Vigilance Body Has 
Grown to Be the Militia of Advertising Ethics 


By Witit1AM P. GREEN 
Associate Director, National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 


It seems almost incredible that less than ten years ago the National 


. Better Business Bureau, or, as it was then known, the National Vigilance 


Committee, occupied one small room in the headquarters offices of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, then located at Indianapolis. 


Two men constituted the staff. 


In contrast to this, the headquarters of 


the National Better Business Bureau, which have since been moved to 
New York City, now maintain a staff of fifteen executives, each special- 


izing in some particular field of 
organization or operation. 

Another interesting contrast is 
found in the growth in number of 
local Better Business Bureaus, 
which, over the same _ ten-year 
period, have increased from. fifteen 
to forty-one in actual operation and 
five in process of formation. 

As the National Better Business 
Bureau has expanded, with a sim- 
ilar development in the local field, 
so has there been a marked change 
in organization requirements and 
methods of operation. 

Ten years ago the average local 
Bureau. was organized as a depart- 
ment of the local Advertising Club, 
which was a natural development in 
view of the fact that the paid 
Bureau had grown out of the vol- 
unteer Vigilance Committee, which 
was the original form of organiza- 
tion in the local field. 

In those days local Bureaus had 
little money available for their 
work. If there was so much as 
five thousand dollars in the treasury 
for a year’s operation, the manage- 
ment usually felt that there was 
little occasion to worry. However, 
owners of business, particularly in 
the retail field, soon recognized in 
Bureau work a type of agency for 
which there was a distinct need. 
At this point, the Better Business 
Bureau movement may be said to 
have taken its first big stride to- 
ward the position of prestige it now 
holds. Likewise, in the financial 
field, it became recognized that the 
local Bureau was the most effective 
agency available with which to cope 
with the fraudulent stock promo- 
tion problem, for the reason that 
the Bureaus were dealing with ad- 
vertising, without the misuse of 
which the fraudulent stock pro- 
moter would be greatly handicapped. 
This enlisted the interest and finan- 
cial support of banks and invest- 
ment houses, with the result that 
the combination of retailer and fi- 
nancier working in co-operation with 
newspapers and advertising agencies 
began to make itself felt. The re- 
sult was that owners of business 
were drawn to the directorates of 
local Bureaus, and these organiza- 
tions began to take a more promin- 
ent place in the business life of the 
community. 

Local Advertising Clubs con- 
tinued their interest, with repre- 
sentation on the Bureaus’ Boards 
of Directors, but the club as an 
organization in most cities re- 


linquished administrative control, 
partly in order to avoid responsi- 
bility for legal actions that might 
be brought against the Bureau by 
reason of its work in the fraud- 
fighting field. Thus the Bureaus 
grew from loosely knit Advertising 
Club departments to very definite 
organizations, incorporated not for 
profit and with a Board of Direc- 
tors representative of the business 
community. 

Equally interesting has been the 
development of Bureau procedure. 
Every year the National and Local 
Bureaus handle thousands of in- 
dividual cases of misleading and 
fraudulent advertising. Case work 
has been the laboratory, so to speak, 
from which the Bureau movement 
gained its information as to those 
practices in advertising and mer- 
chandising that were fundamentally 
wrong, involving fraud or deception 
in some form, 

Furniture was about the first field 
to feel the effects of this type of 
work, when standards of advertis- 
ing practice were recommended by 
the Bureau movement as a guide to 
furniture advertisers. Since then 
these standards have been worked 
over, and in their present practical 
form they have received the en- 
dorsement of the Federal Trade 
Commission as well as important 
manufacturing and retailing groups 
in the furniture industry. 


RADIO STANDARDS 


In other fields this same develop- 
ment has taken place. As _illus- 
trative of the type of standards de- 
veloped, the following sections ap- 
plicable to radio are quoted: 


I 


The public interprets “list price” 
to mean the retail price at which 
a product sells regularly. A ficti- 
tious list price is misleading. Sets 
advertised “below list price” should 
only quote the list price when it 
is truly indicative of the price cur- 
rently paid by purchasers. If the 
price quoted is a recent one but no 
longer in effect, the copy should 
say so, as “former list price.” ° 


IT 


When any particular piece of 
Radio merchandise is featured 
through advertising as a leader, the 
advertiser should have a sufficient 
supply on hand to fill a reasonable 


public demand. If the number of 
sets on hand is limited and known 
to be inadequate, specify the num- 
ber of sets for disposal. 


III 


It is misleading to advertise a 
loud speaker as a cone, unless the 
reproducing unit employs the cone 
principle. Placing a cone shaped 
cover over a horn does not change 
a horn speaker to a cone speaker. 
It is misleading to the public for 
such devices to be named “Cone” 
or “Cone Type” speakers. 

Furthermore, it is recognized that 
many Cone Speakers are not adapt- 
able to all types of receiving sets. 
It is strongly recommended that 
advertisers specifically describe in . 
their copy the type of amplification 
with which the particular cone ad- 
vertised may be successfully oper- 
ated, 

IV 


“B” batteries are not always as 
young as they look nor as spry as 
a counter test may indicate. Some 
radio buyers have discovered this 
fact by experiences which lead to 
loss of confidence in both dealer 
and manufacturer. It is, therefore, 
recommended that manufacturers 
mark “B” batteries with the date 
before which they should be put 
into service, branding them in such 
a fashion as to make impossible 
either removal or alteration. 

Such standards are sufficiently 
broad to cover both the advertising 
of manufacturer and retailer, and 
thus the National Bureau and the 
Local Bureaus work hand in hand 
in a nation-wide effort to patrol the 
avenues of radio merchandising and 
advertising. 

It should not be understood, how- 
ever, that such standards when ac- 
cepted by an industry solve the sit- 
uation entirely and leave the move- 
ment free to proceed to something 
else. Case work is just as essential 
after standards have been adopted 
as before. In fact, the great mis- 
take made by many trade associa- 
tions has been in feeling that, with 
standards adopted, they could rest 
on their oars, content that all would 
be well with the industry. 

Standards are merely a guide or 
a recommendation based on experi- 
ence in a given field. There must 
be some agency to see that they are 
understood and followed by adver- 
tisers, or soon they become ineffec- 
tive. The great accomplishment is 
in having rallied legitimate business 
behind the Bureau movement in 
support of a definite platform of 
advertising and merchandising prac- 
tice. It may be said with certainty 
that no subject in Bureau work is 
receiving more attention today than 
this question of the development of 
standards with their accompanying 
case procedure. 


The work done by the National 
Better Business Bureau in the field 
of newspaper classified advertising, 
on which hundreds of publications 
have commented favorably, is based 
on this same idea, using the stand- 
ards of the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers as the rules of the game. 
Here again hundreds of cases are 
handled, involving the interpreta- 
tion of these standards, and the 
bulletins resulting from such inves- 
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tigations are used every day in a 
practical way by newspaper offices 
throughout the country. 


Educational Work 


Another outstanding feature in 
the Bureau movement is its educa- 
tional trend, whereby the public is 
informed concerning merchandise 
and those schemes by which sup- 
posedly clever merchants undertake 
to deceive or defraud. For this 
type of work, the National Better 
Business Bureau maintains a Re- 
search and Educational Department, 
and contacts are being made with 
scores of national organizations 
whose members are interested in the 
particular type of work being under- 
taken by the Bureaus. 

Undoubtedly the best years of the 
Better Business Bureau movement, 
national and local, are ahead. It 
has made its place in the business 
world, and the recognition accord- 
ed it today by the leaders of in- 
dustry is an ample guarantee that 
it will continue to operate success- 
fully in the protection of. legiti- 
mate business and the public. 


Between seventy-five and one 
hundred executives are engaged 
throughout the country in Better 
Business Bureau work. The de- 
mand for men trained in the move- 
ment has been possible because of 
the steadily increasing revenue 
available for Bureau work which 
reflects the growing interest of busi- 
ness men in the results obtained. 
The National Better Business 
Bureau estimates that over three- 


’ quarters of a million dollars are 


now being spent each year by 
legitimate business for this protec- 
tive service. 


New York is the center of Bureau 
activities in that the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and the local 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City both have their operating 
headquarters there. New York 
City’s Better Business Bureau leads 
in local revenue. Its budget for 
this next year will be well in ex- 
cess of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In some cities the actual cash 
revenue in the budget is strength- 
ened by thousands of dollars worth 
of space furnished the Bureaus 
without charge by local newspapers 
as their contribution to the move- 
ment. This space is used to tell 
the story of Better Business Bureau 
work to the public. Descriptive 
articles on merchandise are fea- 
tured, and warnings against ques- 
tionable stock promotion schemes 
also attract widespread attention. 

Cities with budgets in excess of 
thirty thousand dollars a year have 
become quite common in the Bureau 


field, and a minimum of ten thou- 


sand dollars a year is required be- 
fore a Bureau is recognized by the 
nation-wide movement. 


Better Business Bureaus 


Akron, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Fresno, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Louis- 
Bi Milwaukee, New York, Oak- 
and. 


Peoria, Philadelphia, 


; Portland, 
Providence, Rochester, 


San Diego, 
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San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, 
Spokane, Springfield, Stockton, St. 
Louis, St. Petersburg, Tacoma, 
Toledo, Utica, Washington. 
In process of formation: 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Johns- 
town, Pa., Orlando. 


VOYAGERS AT SEA 
SEE NEWS OF 
WORLD 


Almost 100 Passenger 
Ships Served by the 
Chicago Tribune 


Almost 100 ocean passenger ships 
in the transatlantic service are now 
being served with world and do- 
mestic news by the Chicago Tribune, 
it was announced in New York this 
week by Perley Boone, who is editor 
of The Chicago Tribune Ocean 


Times in addition to being the east-: 


ern editorial correspondent of the 
Chicago. paper and American repre- 
sentative of its Paris edition. 


In disclosing the extent of ocean 
publicity, Mr. Boone said: 


“The particular aim of the Chi- 
cago Tribune in supplying news to 
ships was to provide American news 
for American travelers, but the 
growth of the service to embrace a 
uumber of steamship lines flying 
foreign flags has enlarged the scope 
of the enterprise. The nightly news 
report for ships, therefore, is now 
being made up to contain an im- 
partial digest of the world’s news, 
together with concise stories on 
American domestic, political and 
governmental happenings, sporting 
news, and New York stock market 
prices. 


“While the ocean news service has 
been growing, the Chicago Tribune 
has also been extending its publi- 
cation of miniature newspapers on 
ships in the Atlantic service. Some 
three years ago a paper was printed 
and distributed on the United States 
Lines, but last year the White Star, 
Red Star, Royal Mail, and Atlantic 
Transport were taken into the enter- 
prise, with the result that The Chi- 
cago Tribune Ocean Times is served 
daily to passengers on 27 ocean 
liners during their voyages to and 
from Europe. 


“A total of 65 other ships are 
subscribers to the news service, and 
use it in getting out their own 
newspapers for their passengers. 


“The New York correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, who edits this 
service, selects four or five leading 
news stories of the night, ‘makes 
up’ an imaginary page 1, and radios 
the stories in the order of their im- 
portance, accompanied by display 
headlines. 


“The radio operators on ships 
receive the news according to a 
standard formula and turn it over 
to the printers aboard ship. The 
type is then set—some of the ships 
have linotype machines and others 
set by hand—and the wireless news 
is then printed on blank pages left 
in predated newspapers of eight to 
twenty pages. Through this system, 
the printer aboard ship is given his 


news dispatch already edited and 
‘made up,’ and when the passenger 
gets his paper at breakfast or lunch 
he has a miniature metropolitan 
newspaper, edited on land, wire- 
lessed out to sea, and with the wire- 
less news section printed at sea.” 


ROCKWELL SELLS 
DULUTH NEWS 
TRIBUNE 


Reed Taft Bayne Now 
In Control of 
Newspaper 


Sale of his holdings in the Duluth 
News Tribune by James E. Rock- 
well to Reed Taft Bayne, who has 
acquired control of the company, 
and purchase of an eastern news- 
paper by Mr. Rockwell, was an- 
nounced by the News Tribune last 
Saturday morning. 

Mr. Bayne, who last November 
became managing editor and _ vice- 
president of the News Tribune, has 
been elected president of the News 
Tribune compnay and editor of the 
paper, replacing Mr. Rockwell, Ray 
D. Handy retains his stock in the 
company and his positions as 
treasurer and general manager. The 
office of vice president, previously 
held by Mr. Bayne, remains unfilled. 
J. H. Jordan was made business and 
advertising manager, and Walter 
Hard succeeds Mr. Bayne as man- 
aging editor. 

“Mr. Rockwell has purchased a 
newspaper in the East and will leave 
in the near future to take charge 
of his new property,” the announce- 
ment Says. 

“Charles R. Adams, former man- 
aging editor of the News Tribune, 
will be associated with Mr. Rock- 
well in this enterprise. Mr. Rock- 
well and Mr. Adams have been re- 
quested by the former owners of 
the newspaper they have purchased 
not to make public the name of the 
newspaper or its location until they 
take personal charge of it, which will 
probably be within a month.” 


F. L. Erskine Feted 


A group of thirty-five friends and 
business associates of Frank L. 
Erskine, advertising manager of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company of 
Brockton, Mass., gave him a testi- 
monial dinner at the Hotel West- 
minster in Boston last week in honor 
of his thirty-five years of service 
with the company. Mr. Erskine 
will retire from active service and 
will be succeeded by Lester D. 
Morse. A masonic ring was pre- 
sented to Mr. Erskine at the close 
of the dinner. 


Leaves Richmond Paper 


John Riis, son of the late Jacob 
I. Riis, has left the staff of the 
Richmond, Virginia, News Leader 
to become publicity director of the 
Richmond, Va., Community Fund 
Organization. He was with The 
News Leader for three and a half 
years as financial and business re- 
porter. 


' “4-H Clubs,” 


a3 


Women Have Won Their 
Spurs in Advertising 


That women by now have won 
their spurs in the world of adver- 
tising and are no longer looked 
upon as novelties, was the mes- 
sage told to THe FourtH Estate 
by Mrs. Blackwood, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World for 
the past two years. 

In New York just before going 
to Philadelphia where she will 


Mrs. Bernice Blackwood 


preside over the meetings of her de- 
partmental in the A. A. C. W. ses- 
sions, Mrs. Blackwood was most 
enthusiastic over the advertising ex- 
hibit the women are staging in 
Philadelphia. This exhibit is the 
first of its kind, and shows the work 
done by women in all fields of ad- 
vertising work—from Ford and 
Tractor advertising to advertising 
of women’s specialties. 
“Advertisers are realizing,” said 
Mrs. Blackwood, “that since from 
eighty-five to ninety-five per cent of 
the buying is done by women, the 
majority of the copy should appeal 
to them. To appeal to them it is 
necessary in many instances to use 
the service of a women copywriter.” 


Albany Knickerbocker Press Is- 
sues Vacation Guide 


After several weeks of prepara- 
tion, the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press published its annual vacation 
guide and summer resort section on 
Sunday, June 13. The section was 
printéd in tabloid form of thirty- 
two pages including a cover design 
in black and white. 

More than 250 advertisers were 
represented in the vacation guide. 

Advertising occupied — twenty- 
three of the thirty-two pages and 
the remaining nine were devoted to 
illustrated articles describing places 
of scenic beauty and historic inter- 
est in the Capitol District. 

Maps to guide motorists were a 
feature of the section. The section 
was prepared with the cooperation of 
all departments of the newspaper. 


To Award Purebred Stock 


Twenty thousand Wisconsin farm 
boys and girls, enrolled in rural 
will be eligible to 
numerous prizes of purebred stock 
and other awards offered by the 
Milwaukee Journal at the big 
round-up and annual club banquet 
at the State Fair in Milwaukee on 
September 2. 
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A. A. C. W. MEETING 
PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 26) 
Program of the 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE 
Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 9:30 o’clock 
Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum 


Opening of Conference and Presenta- 
tion of Presiding Officer, C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Presip1InG: Dr. Julius Klein, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. §. Department of Commerce. 
“A Look at the World’s Trade,’ Dr. 
Julius Klein. ‘“‘America’s Place in the 
Export Market,” Erie Field, Director, 
Erwood’s Ltd., London England. “Pos- 
sibilities of World-Wide Co-operation in 
Market Development,’ F. M. Feiker, vice- 
president, Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, Inc. and Chairman, Overseas 
Club Development Committee. “The 
Union of South Africa—Its Trade and 
Business Possibilities,’ Eric Louw, Trade 
Commissioner for the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Trade Advisers Luncheon 
Wednesday Afternoon, June 23rd 
Opening at 2:00 o’clock 
_ Presipinc: Dr. Marcel Knecht, General 
Secretary, Le Martin, Paris. “The Im- 
portance of Market Research in Interna- 
tional Advertising,’ Sinclair Wood, direct- 
or, Advertising and Publicity, Ltd., Lon- 


don, England, “History of International 
Advertising Convention and its Influence 


on the Peace of the World—With a 
Glance at the Future,’ Charles Lyon 
Chandler, vice-president, Corn Exchange 


National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


Trade Advisers Service 


The Trade Advisers Service is organ- 
ized for the purpose of making available 
to delegates the personal advice and as- 
sistance of experts in foreign trade and 
advertising. Full details and appoint- 
ments with trade advisers may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Trade 
Advisers Service located Monday and 
Tuesday in the lobby of the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel and on Wednesday at 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 


The following will serve as Trade 
Advisers: 
G. C. Willings, vice-president, Inter- 


type Corporation; Earl T. Russel, vice- 
president, National Export Advertising 
Service; Dudley Bartlett, chief of For- 
eign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum; V. B. Hueber, Durham 
Duplex Razor Company; Paul T. Chering- 
ton, director of Research, J. Was 
Thompson Company; W. G. Hildebrant, 
president, Gotham Advertising Company; 
Capt. A. J. Pack, commercial secretary, 
British Embassy, Washington. 


Reeves K. Johnson, 
American Non-Gran Bronze Corp’n; 
John Abbink, vice-president and general 
manager, Business Publishers Interna- 
tional Corporation; S. S. Koppe, S. S. 
Koppe & Company, New York; Stanley 
H. Rose, vice-president, American Sa fan 
Corporation; F. L. Batson, Foreign De 
partment, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; E. B. Filsinger, export 
manager, Lawrence & Company New 
York, N. Y.; B. Olney Hough, B. Olney 
Hough, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Sinclair 
Wood Advertising & Publicity, Ltd., 
London, England. 


» W. Dayton Shelly, treasurer, John B. 
Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
Sanger, director of foreign service, Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York; Eric T. King, 
chief, Specialties Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Donald Renshaw, as- 
sistant trade commissioner of Calcutta; 
A. A. Osborne, assistant commercial at- 
tache—Rome. 


A. S. Hillyer, chief, Commercial Intel- 
ligence division, Department of Com- 
merce; E. Pauly, assistant trade com- 
missioner—Melbourne, Australia; W. A. 
Reid, foreign trade adviser, Pan Ameri- 
can Union; Eduardo Lopez, president, 
Official Spanish Chamber of Commerce; 
Kerro Knox, Director of Sales, H. F 
Mulford Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


vice-president, 


Scenes of A. A. 


Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., Elects 
Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Alfred Wallerstein, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
the following officers were elected: 

Alfred Wallerstein, Chairman ot 
the Board; Dave E. Bloch, Presi- 
dent and Secretary; George N. 
Wallace, Vice-President; N. J. Wal- 
lerstein, Treasurer; F. M. Riley, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Plan Betsy Ross Mansion 


Erection of a mansion in honor 
of Betsy Ross, maker of the first 
American flag, on the site now oc- 
cupied by the Betsy Ross House in 
Philadelphia, is to be undertakea 
soon by the Patriotic Order of the 
Sons of America, according to an 
announcement by Charles Brum 
Helms, State Secretary for Penn- 
sylvania of the order. 


Italian News Agencies Banned 


The abolition of local news 
agencies operating in Rome and 
elsewhere in Italy which sell news 


Views of University of | 
Pennsylvania Buildings 


WHERE DEPARTMENTAL 
SESSIONS WILL BE HELD 


C. W. Meetings 


on a commercial basis has been 
ordered by the Government at 
Rome. It is officially learned that 
only two or three agencies of proved 
moral and financial integrity will be 
permitted to continue. 


Father Duffy to Cover Meet 


The Rev. Dr. Francis P. Duffy 
will write daily articles in the New 
York World interpreting the spir- 
itual significance of the first inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in the 
United States at Chicago. Father 
Duffy was Chaplain of the old 
Fighting 69th during the war. 


Hearst Lauded at Rome 


The name of William Randolph 
Hearst was cheered to the echo at 
the farewell: banquet at Rome on 
Wednesday in honor of Colonel E. 
Warner McCabe, commander of the 
post of the American Legion, who 
left Thursday for Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Tribute was paid to Hearst 
for helping to insure justice to the 
war veterans. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS IN 


QUAKER CITY 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
now going on has added many 
buildings of interest to the vast 
number permanently in the city. 

This city contains many manu- 
facturing plants which are the larg- 
est of the kind in the world; it leads 
in the production of woolen goods, 
and hardware and machine tools; 
makes 5,000,000 hats 400,000,000 
cigars, 10,000,000 saws, 250,000,000 
pairs of hosiery, 1,700 locomotives 
and a fleet of ships annually, 
2,500,000 paper boxes every day, and 
a lock every second of the day. It 
also makes enough carpet every year 
to encircle the Globe, and contains 
more than 400 mills devoted to the 
knitting and weaving industry. 
Among the most important plants: 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works— 
Broad and Spring Garden streets. 

Cramp’s Shipyards—Located in 
Kensington, at 
streets. This establishment dates 
from 1830. ‘Visitors should apply 
for admission at the company’s of- 
fice at the works. 

Curtis Publishing Company — 
Occupies the block bounded by 
Sixth, Seventh, Walnut and San- 
som streets. The Curtis publica- 
tions are: The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Country Gentleman. Visitors 
are always welcome, a staff of 
guides being especially employed to 
show them through the various de- 
partments. 


Industrial leaders in Philadelphia 
include these: 


John B. Stetson Company, Fifth 
street and Montgomery avenue, 
greatest felt hat manufactory. 

J. G. Brill & Company, Woodland 
avenue and Sixty-second _ street. 
Largest electric car concern, 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons,:235 North 
Third street, second oldest choco- 
late factory in America. 


William H. Horstmann & Co, 
Fifth and Cherry streets, oldest 
manufacturers of military goods. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Tacony, 
largest American saw  manu- 
facturers. 


Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Allegheny avenue and Nine- 
teenth street. 


Philadelphia 
for medical, dental, technical and 
art education. Among the better- 
known institutions and museums 
within its limits— 

University of Pennsylvania — 
Founded in 1740 by Benjamin 
Franklin. Extending from Pine 
street to Woodland avenue, and 
from Thirty-fourth to Thirty-ninth 
streets. The buildings and ground 
are beautiful, covering more than 
110 acres. 


The Free Museum of Science and 
Art of The University of Pennsyl- 
vania—Thirty-fourth and Spruce 
streets. Archaelogical and ethnolog- 
ical collections are on exhibition. 
The University is open to visitors 
on week-days, from 9:00 A. M. to 
5:00 P. M. The Library is_open 
from 8:15 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. 
Sundays, 2:00 to 6:00 P. M. 


leads in facilities — 


Beach and Bali 
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The Syndicate Man 


THe Contact Point or THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL Forces OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. 


An extensive short fiction pro- 
gram has been announced by the 
Bell Syndicate. Stories by Clarence 
B. Kelland, Sewell, Ford, Michael 
Arlen, O. Henry, and a new detec- 
tive series featuring Craig Kennedy 
by Arthur B. Reeve, are among 
forthcoming features. 


The Bell Syndicate announces, 
for early release, an _ illustrated 
serio-comic anatomical feature, en- 
titled, “Yourself and Your Body,” 
by Wilfred T. Grenfell. The illus- 
trations are by the author and the 
service consists of twenty-four illus- 
trated articles. 


Miss Edith Burtis, special feature 
writer for the Ledger syndicate, will 
address the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
meeting at the general A. A. C. W. 
gathering in Philadelphia next Tues- 
day afternoon at the Penn Athletic 
Club on “What the Woman Con- 
sumer Wants to Know.” 


Ray Humphreys, widely known 
general assignment reporter, feature 
and fiction writer, has left the 
Denver Post. Gerald F. Doyle, also 


a general assignment ‘man, resigned 


several days ago and is said to be 
on his way to Texas. Doyle has 
worked for several New York 
dailies and on two occasions worked 
on the Chicago Tribune. 


The Rev. Dr. Cadman, whose let- 
ters of counsel are syndicated in 
newspapers throughout the country, 
will open the convention of the 
A. A. C. W. at Philadelphia when 
he delivers the keynote address, 
“Imagination and Advertising,” at 
the Inspirational Meeting tomorrow, 
Sunday. 


Mary King, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune syndicate, had an interesting 
article in “The Trib,” house organ 
of the Chicago Tribune, on her ex- 
periences as a newspaper syndicate 
fiction buyer. 


“When agents ask me what type 
of story I am looking for I say 
that there is no certain kind,” says 
Mrs. King. “We want good stories, 
variety, a certain number of sweet 
young love stories, adventure, mys- 
tery, sport and humorous stories 


,Whenever we can find th: m. Humor 


is harder to get than anything else. 

“I had tried giving agents and 
authors a formula for the stories 
that we preferred and it invariably 
happened that those which most 
closely fitted it were the ones [| 
liked the least and the soonest re- 
jected. The shortest and most ac- 
curate way of expressing our wishes 
is to say that I am looking for 
stories which I like. I said that one 
day not long ago to an agent on 
an honest impulse, and he replied 
‘That's what every editor is doing, 


Le B. Bercovici 


nc matter how elaborately he says 
it. It’s the only successful way to 
buy fiction.’ 

“In buying stories, we make an 
offer for all American and Canadian 
serial and syndicate rights. Most 
magazines buy first serial rights 
only. I have heard that the Hearst 
magazines buy all rights. I don’t 
know whether this is true or not. 
The terms of the contract are 
stated on the check we send in pay- 
ment. ‘It is understood that we are 
buying all American and Canadian 
serial and syndicate rights and that 
the story is not to be released in 
book, motion picture or dramatic 
form until thirty days after it has 
been published in The Tribune,’ is 
the usual form.” 


Conrado Massaguer, internation- 
ally known Cuban cartoonist, was 
told by President Coolidge last Sun- 
day that he had made the best 
sketch of the Presidential nose yet 
turned out. In seven minutes with 
the President the Cuban artist com- 
picted seven different sketches of 
1m, 


Work On New York Daily News’ 
Brooklyn Plant Under Way 


The New York Daily News, 
tabloid, has outgrown its home at 
25 Park Place, New York. Work 
on a new plant has been started in 
Brooklyn. 

It_ will have an ultimate capacity 
of 75 eight-page press units. The 
24 units in the Park Place press 
rooms have been producing a mil- 
lion papers every night. 


New Times-Picayune Press 


The New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, it is announced, will have the 
largest newspaper press installation 
in the South when the present press- 
es, built by R. Hoe & Co., Inc., are 
erected. This installation will con- 
sist of. 15 Hoe Z-Pattern superspeed 
balcony type units, arranged as 
three separate decuple presses with 
the automatic pump system of ink 
distribution. When operating at 
full speed these presses have a com- 
bined capacity of 240,000 newspapers 
of 20 pages an hour. 


World Man Gets Tufts Degree 


Claude Gernade Bowers, editorial 
writer on the New York Evening 
World, was given the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts by Tufts 
Colsae Medford, Mass., last Tues- 
day. 


Editorial Put in Record 


Senator Copeland of New York, 
read into the Congressional Record 
the editorial in the New York 
World of June 11, on “Who Is 
Blocking Coal Legislation ?” 


Transferred to New York Office 
of M. C. Mogensen 


Hil F. Best, formerly salesman in 
the main office of M. C. Mogensen 
& Co., Inc., national newspaper rep- 
resentatives, San Francisco, has been 
transferred to the New York office 
as assistant to Jerald D. Clemans, 
manager. Before coming to the 
Mogensen Company, Best was ad- 
Vertising manager of the San Luis 
Obispo,  Cal., Tribune - Telegram. 
Prior to that he was advertising 
manager of the Bakersfield, Cal., 
Echo and business manager of the 
Furniture Reporter, trade publica- 
tion of San Francisco. 


Form New Agency 


Arthur Bandman, formerly in 
charge of advertising and the mer- 
chandise division of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. New York, and 
William Newman, formerly adver- 
tising and sales manager of Buegel- 
eisen & Jacobson, New York, have 
formed the Artwill Company, a 
New York advertising agency. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 
a 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT”? 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 
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For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“‘The Good Bad Girl’’ 
“‘The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter”’ 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire. or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


It 


feature appearing 
in print 


6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE i 
241 W. 58th. St, New York City i 
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circulation manager alike. 


No stunt we have. put on in 


D years attracted the universal 
attention M 7 


ajor’s did. 
R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers, 


You can have MAJOR for one—two-—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 


a ESE ee eee ee 


Circulation 
Stunt ! 


Kansas City Star, 
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P.S. FLOREA WATCHED 
A.A.C.W. GROW 


First Executive of Advertising Organization Veteran 
of Days When Advertising Was Not Recognized 
as it is Today . 


Mr. Florea was the first secretary of the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
serving without pay, and much of the growth of the orgamzation, espe- 
cially in its early years, was due to his efficient work. He was made man- 
ager when National Headquarters developed a larger personnel and served 
in that capacity until he resigned, in 1922. He is now a member of the 
advertising firm of Pratt & Florea, New York.—Epitor. 


By P.S. Frorea, of Pratt & Florea, Inc., former Secretary of the A.A.C.W. 


There is nothing more gratifying to anyone who has given a num- 
bor of years of hopeful hard work to a new and untried organization 
than to see that idea and that organization grow steadily into general 
acceptance and become world-wide in its influence. It has been my 
privilege to see this happen in the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the world. I often think of what would have happened to anyone of 
us who attended one of the earliest conventions like those in Cincin- 


nati and Kansas City back in 
1907 and 1908 if we had had the 
assurance to publicly prophesy 
that the organization would 
finally visit every important city 
in the United States and Canada, 
meet in Great Britain, and then 
convene for a second time in 
Philadelphia. 


There is something significant 
in the fact that many of the 
worthwhile progressive move- 
ments ir, American business and 
in American politics showed their 
first signs of birth in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If 1 were to try to 
account for this I would say that 
people in the great centers fur- 
ther East were perhaps too busy 
making money and the pioneers 
further West were too busy get- 
ting started to give attention to 
the necessity for better practice and 
understanding between competi- 
tors in a great field of endeavor. 


In any event, just as happened 
in our political life, so in the busi- 
ness of advertising, the spirit of 
inquiry and unrest, the desire for 
a better understanding, a better 
chance and squarer deal for the 
average man, accounts for the 
fact that the Associated Advertis- 
ing Club movement was inaug- 
urated in Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City and Louis- 
ville, and that I was privileged to 
open its first permanent head- 
quarters in my business office in 
Indianapolis in 1909, only seven- 
teen years ago. 

The march of progress of about 
900 members in an extremely 
loose-jointed organization up 
through the years to the present 
army of 30,000 active members, I 
believe, seems more wonderful to 
those of us who have seen it march 
up the road than it does to those 
who will see it gather in Conven- 
tion this month in Philadelphia. 

As I look back the names and 
faces of many leaders come to my 
mind. Each one made his con- 
tribution in his time and unques- 
tionably the success of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Club movement 
and the reason for its tremendous 
vitality and unique service, have 
been due to the fact that we have 


been fortunate in having literally 
hundreds of unusually able men, 
each contributing his part, and 
have not had to depend upon a 
handful of individuals, no matter 
how able, to carry the work on 
from small beginnings to world- 
wide acceptance and appreciation. 


A few mistakes of individuals 
and of policy have weighed very 
little in the balance against the 
sweep of the one big idea behind 
the whole thing—namely, of rais- 
ing the standards of practice in 
an activity so closely woven into 
the life of all business wherever 
men and women trade with each 
other. 


We should forget about those 
individuals and organizations 
which questioned the value of 
bringing together organized ad- 
vertising and who made it harder 
in the days of pioneering. We 
should be thankful that the help 
of the few doubting Thomases has 
been enlisted and that what was 
looked upon a few years ago as 
impractical idealism is now ac- 
cepted as ordinary good practice. 
There is much more work still to 
be done before ideal conditions 
can be maintained, but the long 
road ahead will be smoother and 
easier to negotiate than the first 
stages of the journey, because we 
have learned by experience and 
we now enjoy an ever widening 
confidence and support. 


Liberty Bell Guardian Dies 


James T. Montgomery, who for a 
quarter of a century stood guard 
over the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, died on 
June 15 on the eve of the 150th 
anniversary of the sounding of the 
famous bell proclaiming America’s 
independence. 


Young married man, age 22, wants 
position with publisher or agency. 
With present publisher 5 years. 
Knows the business. Will go any- 
where. A. E. Homer, 1626 Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


OR Sa RT 


A POWER IN MAKING A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Harvey R. YounG 


_ Among the newspaper successes of the country The Columbus, O., 
Dispatch stands out with deserved prominence. Wherever newspaper makers 
gather, it is spoken of in laudatory terms. Clean, and progressive in both 


news and advertising, it has made a place for itself among the outstanding 


newspapers of the country. None are quicker to observe its faults than 
those who have charge of conducting it, and none are quicker to correct 
them. 


During the last three years the circulation of The Dispatch has in- 
creased from 70,000 to more than 100,000, and shows no sign of checking 
its advance. 


No man stands alone as responsible for the achievement of the present 
high position of The Dispatch, since all have worked together in the single 
aim of excellence. Naturally, however, such an organization must have 
a guiding hand; and all connected with the newspaper unite in giving 
a large measure of the credit for the achievement it has attained and 
the progressive spirit which animates it to Harvey R. Young, its 
advertising manager. i 


Mr. Young is a director of the company which publishes The Dis- 
patch, which prints a larger volume of advertising than any other news- 
paper in Ohio, all of high grade. 


Mr. Young is also a director of the largest banking institution in 
Columbus. He is, as well, a director of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, and was formerly its Vice-President. i 
attend the A. A. C. W. convention in Philadelphia, and though he is not 
scheduled on programs, his presence will be felt in committee meetings 
and departmental gatherings. What he does for the present “good of the 
cause” will also bear fruit in the future. 


Heads Journalism School Fake Advertiser Held 


He will 


Prof. Edward Marion Johnson, 
for the past seven years at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and formerly 
employed on the Philadelphia North 
American, the Milwaukee Journal, 
and Kansas newspapers, has been 
made director of the department of 
journalism of the University of 
Minnesota. He is director of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, a national organization of 
2,000 university and high school 
publications. 


Charged with defrauding persons 
by means of advertisements inserted 
under the heading of “business op- 
portunities” in morning newspapers, 
Carl H. Hartman, head of the Carl 
H. Hartman Co., manufacturers of 
almond paste, New York, was af- 
raigned in the Yorkville Court. After 
hearing the complaint the judge 
had the charge changed to grand 
larceny and held Hartman in $15,- 
000 bail for examination on Mon- 
day. - 
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A. P. Scribe Dies in Sofia 


a 


oe ee gs Svetozar Tonjoroff, a newspaper ° 
eS trentt S Services man and correspondent of the As- Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
sociated Press, died in Sofia, Bul- e e li e hi 
paria, at the age of 50. ar. ton || Kinishing, Cooling and Drying Machine 
TYE PE joroft served as night editor on the 
Boston, Mass., Advertiser from 1897 
to 1901, and was later employed in 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND an editorial capacity on the New 
MACHINERY York Press, the Providence, R. I., 
Journal, the former Evening Mail 
In Stock for Immediate Shipping by ot New York, the Evening World, 
our Conveniently Located and the Worcester, Mass., Spy. He 
Selling Houses was also an associate editor of the 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Munsey Magazine. 
COMPANY 
Atlanta Denver New York , . 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia Finn, Scranton Publisher, Dead 
fobs Pete ages WatecMe in ; 4 ae, os 
Hiceas hE eles Richens pe inn, treasurer an Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates inut 
Cincinna Milwaukee, San Francisco president Of ae Scranton, ; Pa. rims, tatl-cuts, aves, Coo 1€S Six plates a m e 
onian, died recen zl e . 
piubeskine. Be Wie ibes 4 7 aperof 72. Mr Finnie ak ilthe R. HOE & CO., Inc. 504-520 Grand St., New York City 
American Types the Best, founder s of the Scranton F ree 7 South Dearborn Street, Also at 7 Water Street, 
ge Se ae in Any Cases @% Press, and had been engaged for CHICAGO, ILL. DUNELLEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sieg Sa al forty years in newpaper work, 
a 


Agency Man Advances 


William D. Thackeray, who has 
been production manager for the 


Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit, for 

An Under-Developed the past three years, has been made 
manager of the art and creative de- 

partment of this agency. Mr. 


Advertising Field wih the Toren ace of ae 


K. McCann Company. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
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as >= 8S Church advertising will be one of ess REET Gyros 

———rS . : . 

— = SS the very important phases of the inter- The Board of Directors have declared a 
Fe 5 Be 2 5 ee BD Ge igre a 
iz - ef national advertising convention In ave 7% toteeed eck of this company, 

\ tf, Vv 
S Philadelphia this coming week. It is Sr Geet is at Aerie wore 

lative 6% fi d stock of thi 
to be the theme of ministers and lay- for the current quarter payable July 1s; 
i al Ms 1 ¢ 1926, to holders of record at the close of 
b July 2, 1926. Checks ill b 
men ay, a wi ecupy t € pu pits O ae Tene books with, aot ee ‘ 
seventy-six Philadelphia churches on OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer 


June 20th, convention Sunday. 
THE APPROPRIATE 


ETCHER The value of advertising to churches 
FOR NEWSPAPERS! will be fully discussed at the Tuesday 
AXEL HOLMSTROM and Wednesday sessions of the Church 


ETCHING MACHINE Co. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will ‘save you 
Hg or better on your type 
ills 


Advertising Department, Junes22 and 
23, in Room 200, College Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, particularly with 
reference to newspapers as one of the 
most important mediums. 


The discussions will be helpful and 
valuable to newspaper men who are 
developing church advertising in their | fn Stack 


a rs. 1 Ss tstandi d 1 
By ehicticst. prices for Papers. Are you planning to cover gcc ep 
old metals in exchange for these meetings? feeb ila ae Neh ameal teh 


new type. dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 


ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with erped” steel shafts. Extra 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 


to run chase with columns cross- 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS | eee dey ma 22h peso 


383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. | Dera ceh tan mens 


|THE GOSS PRINTING 
‘PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Foz Results 
Try a Little 


Classified 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Pr 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Owner of a thoroughly recognized 
and estalished agency within twa 
hundred miles of here at a grow- 
ing oil and grain center of over 
110,000. Many accounts and 
many prospective accounts, Must 
leave the business because of ill 
health. Will sacrifice at a low 
figure and remain a short while 
with the new concern to establish 
acquaintanceship and good will. 
Address L. E. Fenton, 739 Railway 


Exchange, Kansas City, Missouri. 


———_———————————— 


Small town paper. Wish to sell a small 
town paper in the Southwest, with good 
circulation at a small price. Desire to 
leave town. Paper has large following. 
Plant and all in transaction. Box 7805, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


EES 
ADVERTISING 
See 


General Promotion 
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Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LEED 


Newspaper man, several years as man- 
aging editor of New Jersey newspaper, 
which I left because of political differ- 
ences between owner and myself. Have 
managed several papers. Age 35. Can 
do everything in the newspaper editorial 


end. Want position anywhere. Mar- 
ried. Box 7803, THE FOURTH 
ESTATE, 


ST 


Publicity writer, long engaged by mo- 
tion picture firm. Can do publicity on 
waried industries. Good worker. Served 
three years as city editor of small 
daily before entering present field of 
endeavor. Box 7804, THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


———— 


(Cartoonist, young artist with five years’ 
experience in art departments on news- 
wapers in the East desires new connec- 
tions with paper in fair sized town. 
‘Will go anywhere as long as there is 
an opportunity to make a name for 
‘himself. Samples of work on request. 
‘Courtney Dunkel, care Baltimore News, 
(Baltimore, Maryland. 


‘Newspaper man, five years’ experience 
small town daily, wants position with 
aveekly county paper. Rewrite. Box 
7800, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Rewrite man. I am the man you are 
looking for if you want a live rewrite 
man who can also serve as news- 
gatherer. Age 33. Box 7801. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


Linotyper, age 39, long experience, 
wants job on California newspaper. 


Box 7802, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experience. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 
references. Address Box 7770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


NEED A GOOD WRITER? 


Al newspaperman, now desk 
editor, wants man’s size, one-boss 
writer's job, salary to match, on 
daily or trade paper, with publish- 
ing house or advertising organi- 
zation. Young, aggressive, capable, 
used to responsibility. Box 7769. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


CIRCULATION 


TS 


Promotion 


SS 


Circulation — When quick, additional 
circulation coverage becomes necessary, 
remember that our twenty years in 
this one line of endeavor is your proof 
against experimenting. Write or wire 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Rock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


More Circulation — Our ‘Opportunity 
Club’”’ Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


— 


WANTED!! 


An editorial writer with the erudition of Elihu Root 
and the sparkle of Will Rogers. 


Don’t crowd, boys! 


We don’t really expect to find 


him, but the man—or the woman—who comes nearest 
to filling the bill has a job waiting for him on a news- 
paper with 62,000 circulation in a populous Eastern 


community. 


Write your own recommendation and enclose some 
samples of your best stuff, that already has been printed. 
Also name the salary you expect. 


Polly-annas and Edgar Guests need not apply. 


BOX 7771 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Department Store to Broadcast 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune News 


News items from the columns of 
the New York Herald-Tribune are 
being broadcast daily except Sunday 
through station WGBS, Gimbel 
Brothers. 


Important news, summarized for 
quick delivery by radio, is a feature 
of this service. Latest sporting news 
is a regular part of the program. 
The service, which began Monday 
night, will not be restricted to local 
events, but will be world-wide in 
scope. 


Install Officers 


The following officers have been 
installed by the Association of 
Young Advertising Men of New 
York: Walter E. Meinzer, presi- 
dent; Salvatore Castagnola, first 
vice-president; Charles M. Fair- 
banks, 2nd, second vice-president ; 
Le Roy De Mott, secretary, and 
Edwin F. Skillman, treasurer. 


Newspaper Man Completes His 
Second Novel 


_ McCready Huston, associate ed- 
itor of the South Bend Tribune, 
has completed his second novel and 
its publication as a serial will begin 
in the August number of the Pic- 
torial Review. The title is The Big 
Show. At the conclusion of serial 
publication the novel will be put out 
in book form by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, who published 
Mr. Huston’s first novel, Huling’s 
Ouest. 


Becomes Editor of Quill 


Henry Harrison succeeds Robert 
Edwards as editor of the Quill, New 
York, which will now be known as 
the Greenwich Village Quill. Har- 
rison, who is poetry editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, will also act 
as publisher of the Quill. He is 
author of many stories, poems and 
essays. 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
IN FLORIDA 


showing 15% to 25% net on in- 
vestment, ranging in price from 
$25,000 to $250,000. These prop- 
erties are increasing in value 
rapidly. Shall have personal rep- 
resentation in Florida in June 
and July to meet prospective 
buyers. The H. F.  Henrichs 
Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEWS- 
PAPERS, located respectively in 
Illinois and Texas, are available for 
purchase in a private way on a 
basis of capitalizing profits at 15 
per cent, involving from $300,000 


to $500,000 on each property. 
Please give financial references, 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 


field, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


Several live agents, to sell subscrip- 
tions for growing weekly paper in 
Nebraska. No experience necessary. 
Good commissions, and drawing ac- 


Box 7807, THE FOURTH 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Equipment. 


for equipment. For particulars, box 
7806, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


EDITOR WANTED 
For Trade Journal 


Experienced man with Editorial 
and Managerial Capacity. By well 
established growing Monthly now 
in its fourth year, amply finance 
and with extraordinary opportunity 
for development in its field—the 
Dairy Industry, which is one of the 
four largest industries. man 
of initiative and aggressiveness re- 
quired. He will be placed im a 
position that will bring unusual 
rewards for effective service. Write 
in confidence, giving particulars of 
experience, stating salary wanted, 
ete, 


Pres., P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich. 


Small city daily giving up — 
business will accept reasonable offer 


June 19, 1926 


OUR SERVICE IS:—Expert 
Reputable 
Authoritative 


The Leaders In The Newspaper 
Field Have Used It For The Past 
Thirty Years. 


Sales — Appraisals — Mergers — 
Consolidations — of Newspaper 
Properties 


OUR SPECIALTY ! 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ad Man Loses Case 


Thomas D. Taylor of New York 
and Philadelphia, a newspaper ad- 
vertising man, has lost his suit 
against the Hartford, Ct, Times, 
when Judge Thomas of Hartford re- 
jected his claim for damages and 
an accounting of profits under a 
contract of Oct. 4. 1920, under 
which the Times obtained a plan 
for increasing classified advertising. 


Hearst Sues Newspaper 
W. R. Hearst has filed suit in 


the Superior Court of Los Angeles ° 


for $125,000 damages from the Rec- 
ord Publishing Company; H. R. 
Briggs, managing editor; and R. L. 
Brink, city editor. The complaint 
is that R. Hearst, Jr., was 
libeled recently by an article in 
which it was said his name had 
been on police books “in connection 
with a criminal offense,” and that 

~ he had not returned a rented auto- 
mobile, 


Gunderson Buys Pekin, Dis 
Times 


G. N. Gunderson, formerly ad- 
vertising director of the New York 
Evening Telegram, has bought the 

| Pekin, Ill, Times from the McGiffen 
| Brothers, 


E. A. Inglis Miami Tab Receiver 


| E. A. Inglis of Miami has been 

_ named receiver for the Miami, Fla., 

_ Tab, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., pub- 

| lication by Judge R. M. Cali in Fed- 
eral Court. 


COVER.-- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
West at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


Seattle 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A GREAT AMERICAN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Though his body is gone, the spirit of Benjamin Franklin still lives on 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and advertising men flocking to Philadelphia 
for the A. A. C. W. Convention may see in him their patron saint. As a 
newspaper man, Franklin did much to promote advertising of a high 
character. He brought to the world of publicity a breadth of intellect and 
a depth of character that have put an indelible stamp on American ad- 
vertising and journalism. His clear-headedness, his sanity, and his sound 
principles are applicable not only to advertising, but to all phases of Ameri- 
can life. 


Be Sure It’s icity. 


Other Romeikes May Disappoint 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
press clipping bureau. Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


a 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


en Sr a ree | 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


Magazines to Merge 


S. R. Latshaw, president of the 
Butterick Pub. Co., has announced 
that the two women’s magazines, 
the Delineator and the Designer, 
would be combined in one publication 
to be known as the Delineator. The 
change will take place with the 
November issue. 


Paper Fights Court Secrecy 


A renewed fight against court 
secrecy, or the right of the press 
to publish court proceedings, was 
begun this week by the Capital 
Times of Madison, Wisc. The news- 
paper seeks dismissal of an injunc- 
tion by Judge Hoppman restraining 
the Times from divulging testimony 
in an investigation into charges that 
articles or editorials prevented Mr. 
kK. Jessner from getting a fair trial 
on a murder charge. 


Louisville Tabloid Back to Old 


Size 


The morning edition of the 
Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post, which 
has been published as a tabloid since 
the consolidation of the Herald and 
the Post is now being published as 
a full size newspaper, 


A Correction 


In the story covering the I. C. 
convention at Philadelphia 
in last week’s Fourru Estate, H, 
W. Stodgehill, circulation manager 
of thé Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal, was referred to as being 
with the Herald-Post of the same 
city. THe Fourtn Estate regrets 
this error. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


40 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


® The e 
Indianapolis 


The home-delivered city circu- 
lation of The 
News is greater than that of 


Indianapolis 


both other Indianapolis daily 
papers COMBINED. 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


-They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


‘ 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


%o8 Dispatch 
YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


IN THEVA DSETEI 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES 


NOW 


TRACY-PARRY CO., Lafayette Bldg., 
Phil.—The General Ice Cream Corporation 
of Schenectady, N. Y., comprising 
twenty-seven ice cream plants in various 
parts of the state, has begun a newspaper 
campaign on the brand name ‘‘Fro-joy’’— 
‘Ice Cream at Its Best.’”” The New York 
office of the Tracy-Parry Company is in 
charge of this advertising. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN CO., Chicago 
and New York—Will handle the newspaper 
and magazine advertising of the MHolly- 
wood interests, Hollywood Beach Hotel 
and Port Florida during the coming year. 


FRANK B. WHITE CO., 76 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago—Account of the Ander- 
son Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturers of Blue Ribbon Master Breeder 
chick boxes. 


Seek to Merge Three Press 
Groups of Florida 


A proposition to consolidate the 
three press associations of Florida, 
the State Press, the South Florida 
and the Associated Dailies of 
Florida, is under consideration. The 
matter was informally discussed at 
a joint meeting last month at West 
Palm Beach. 


There will be a meeting October 
11 at Daytona Beach when repre- 
sentatives of the three organizations 
will submit propositions for the 
amalgamation of Florida mnews- 
papers and magazines into one as- 
sociation. 


James A. Metcalf, editor of the 
Auburndale Times, strongly favors 
the project and suggests the Florida 
Fourth Estate as a suitable name. 


Large Printing Press Ordered by 
Winston-Salem Journal 


What is said to be the largest 
single order for a printing press ever 
placed by a newspaper in North or 
South Carolina was that given re- 
cently by the Winston-Salem, (N. 
C.), Journal to Walter Scott & Co., 
of Piainfield, N. C., for an octuple 
press of the modern unit type. The 
press will be installed about Jan- 

uary Ist in a new building to be 
erected on the site recently acquired 
by Owen Moon, publisher. 


Plans call for a four-story build- 
ing of “brick and fire-proof con- 
struction with a 90-foot front and a 
depth of 75 feet. Provision has 
been made for future expansion to 
a depth of 200 feet as conditions re- 
quire. 


New Press Units Added 


Several newspapers, whose press- 
rooms are equipped with Hoe unit- 
type presses, have added additional 
units to take care of increased page 
runs and increased circulation. 
Among the recent shipments of ad- 
ditional units from the New York 
works of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., were 
one 16-page superspeed unit for the 
Cleveland Press, two units for the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican and 
one 16-page superspeed unit for the 
Wilmington, Del., Journal. 


DATA ON MARKETS 
AND MEDIA 
ISSUED 


Bureau of Advertising of 
A. N. P. A. Publishes 
Valuable Brochure 


The latest brochure from the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
is entitled “The Market and the 
Medium.” There are twenty-eight 
pages of data and deductions. Nine 
of these pages are made up of sta- 
tistics taken from Editor & Pub- 
lisher and due credit is given. 

The main story is “lhe Newer 
Buying Power”; with sub-headings: 
Definite Objectives, Learning About 
Buying Power, The Income Tax 
Index, The Wage Earner, Instal- 
ment ‘Buying, Motor Sales, Special- 
ties, and The Radio Field. 

Following this is a convincing 
story about national newspaper ad- 
vertisers, with facts and figures 
a-plenty, and with pertinent para- 
graphs pertaining to costs and cir- 
culation, in which comparisons are 
made with magazine groups. 

The Canadian market is capably 
covered in an article by Arthur 
Partridge, manager and secretary of 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association. 

The Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, is an international organiza- 
tion of 363 principal newspapers 
located in all sections of the United 
States and Canada. 

The combined circulation of the 
newspapers comprising the Bureau’s 
membership of more than 16,000,000 
serves nearly half the newspaper 
reading population of North America. 

These newspapers maintain the 
Bureau of Advertising to serve the 
newspaper industry on one hand and 
national advertisers on the other. 


Installing Hoe Press 


The Toronto Mail and Empire is 
now installing the 8-Unit-Z-Pattern 
Superspeed Balcony Type Press 
which was recently shipped from 
the Dunellen Works of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc. The Balcony Type of 
construction has the folders on the 
same level as the paper roll feeds. 
The unit-type arrangement allows 
the Mail and Empire press to be 
run as two separate sextuples or as 
two separate octuples, or as one 
sextuple and one 5-roll machine or 
as one 6-roll machine and one 
quadruple machine. Fitted with 
automatic pump system of ink dis- 
tribution and superspeed double 
folders this press has a running 
speed capacity of 160,000 16-page 
newspapers an hour. 


Allen H. Seed on Trip 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the Wm. J. 
Morton Company, special represen- 
tatives, New York and Chicago, is 
making an extended trip to the 


coast, calling on advertisers and 
agencies in the interests of their 
papers. 


June 19, 1926 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives:. 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentration 


covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR: 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


Agency Changes Name 


Arthur W. Ramsdell, general 
manager, announces a change in 
name of the national advertising 
agency he represents from Cole- 
MacDonald-Wood, Inc., to Mac- 
Donald-Ramsdell- Wood, Inc. The 
change is one of name only—the 
staff as well as the ideals upon 
which the agency was founded re- 
maining unchanged. 


A Whe Lead In 


Circulation 
Publisher’s Government 


sworn circulation — state 
ments for six months pe 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. ' 


the Miami Herald 


“Plorida’s Most Important | 
Newspaper” 


June 19, 1926 


BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


The 


BUFFALO 
TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 


every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 


New York. 
Norman E. Mack 
Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 

Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


halla a 


TOPEKA The only morning 
DAILY lihed ie oreneen 
CAPITAL It covers the en- 


. _ tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
10-mile trade radius. 


- ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


Topeka, Kansas 
Average Gross Circulation 37,000, 
Member A. B. C. 
er 


Heads Alabama Press Group 


F, W. Stanley, of the Greenville, 
Ala., Advocate, is the new president 
of the Alabama Press Association, 
which met at Auburn recenth yams 
B. Vail, of the Baldwin Times, has 
been elected vice-president. Other 
officers chosen were the following: 
Horace Hall, Dothan Eagle, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John C. Williams, 
Talladega, historian; N. C. Cady, 
Western Newspaper Union, busi- 
ness manager. The next meeting 
Place of the association will be Tal. 
ladega. 


Nebraska Press Group Meets 


The annual convention of the Re- 
| publican Valley Editorial Associa- 
_ tion was held at Oxford, Nebraska, 
Friday, June 11. H. B. McKibben, 
editor of the Culbertson, Neb., 

Progress, was elected president of 
| the association for the coming year. 
_ Other officers elected were: J. Frank 
| Lantz, editor of the Republican 

City, Neb., Ranger, vice president ; 

and Lee A. Richmond, editor of the 

Oxford, Neb., Standard, secretary- 

treasurer. 
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Oliver Prefers Newspapers 
to Politics 


Declaring that active partici- 
pation in politics and the pub- 
lishing of a metropolitan news- 
paper cannot mix, George S. 
Oliver, publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times and Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph, this 
week announced his retirement 
from politics. 

The announcement was made 
in a letter addressed to the 
recently elected Pennsylvania 
State Republican Chairman, 
William L. Mellon, nephew of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. William L. Mellon was 
active with Mr. Oliver in the 
support of Senator Pepper for 
renomination and for John S. 
Fisher for Governor in the re- 
cent Republican Primary elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Oliver, a son of the late 
U. S. Senator George T. Oliver, 
succeeded his father as pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times and Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. He also fol- 
lowed in his father’s foot-steps 
in taking an active part in the 
councils of the Republican 
Party and was looked upon as 
a forceful leader both in Alle- 
gheny County and throughout 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

In his letter of retirement he 
refers to his growing business 
interest in his newspapers as 
demanding all of his attention. 
Recently his newspaper proper- 
ties have been making rapid 
progress and he feels that in 
fairness to his papers he should 
give them all his time. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Oliver has other 
extensive business interests in 
Pittsburgh. 


Tribute to Johnson 


At the recent commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Dela- 
ware, at Newark, the trustees paid 
high tribute to Everett C. Johnson, 
one of their number who died sud- 
denly a few months ago. At the 
time of his death he was publisher 
of the Newark Post. As a gradu- 
ate of the University and later as 
a member of the board of trustees, 
he had done much to help the in- 
stitution. 


Opie Recuperating 

Colonel Heirome L. Opie, man- 
aging editor and proprietor of the 
Staunton, (Va.), News-Leader, who 
suffered a severe breakdown several 
months ago, is rapidly regaining his 
health, and is gradually resuming his 
business activities. 


Starts Advertising Agency 


George L. Sullivan, formerly vice- 
president and secretary of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., New York, 
has started an advertising agency 
in New York under the name of 
George L. Sullivan, Inc. 


Leroy Sims, formerly on the 
Birmingham News, has shifted from 
the Tampa Morning Tribune to the 
Birmingham Post. 


A. N. P. A. Increases Its List 
of Advertisers 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has increased its list of 
estimated newspaper advertising ex- 
penditures, giving the sums spent 
by 227 advertisers, by fourteen. 

The fourteen additional advertis- 
ers, listed in a new publication, 
“The Market and the Medium,” to- 
gether with their estimated news- 
Paper expenditures, are: 


Bowman Hotels ............. $ 75,000 
CrescentyMits Coven =n 50,000 
(Crosley, Radion qe eee ee 75,000 
Curtis PaublighinomGomeee ae 860,000 
Dollar Steamship Company... 60,000 
Freed Eisemann Radio Corp. 125,000 
Great Northern R. R,...... 180,000 
Louisville & Nashville R. R... 100,000 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.... 50,000 


Southern Steamship Co....... 240,000 
Tillamook Creamery Assn...... 50,000 
Troco Nut Butter Co.......... 50,000 
Willys-Overland Co.......... 1,000,000 


Loup Valley Editors Meet 


M. A. Brown, editor of the 
Kearney, Neb., Hub, was ‘elected 
president of the Loup Valley Edi- 
tors’ Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting at Kearney Friday, 
June 11. Dale Krebs of Scotia was 
named vice president, and Mrs. A. 
E. Bronson of Loup City was 
elected secretary-treasurer. About 
fifty editors of daily and weekly 
newspapers in Northwestern Ne- 
braska attended the meeting. 


Forms Inland Newspapers, Inc. 


Arthur W. Cooley has disposed 
of his interest in Carpenter & Co., 
of which he was vice-president and 
general manager, and has organized 
his own business at Chicago under 
the name of Inland Newspapers, 
Inc. He will represent Illinois and 
Indiana newspapers. The Wauke- 
gan, Ill., Daily Sun has appointed 
Inland Newspapers, Inc., as its ad- 
vertising representative, 


Fight Films Are News 


Attorney General Otinger at-Al- 
bany gave an opinion last week em- 
bodying the fact that motion pic- 
tures of boxing matches constitute 
current events or pictorial news 
within the definition of the motion 
picture censorship laws. The cen- 
sorship law, the opinion stated, 
should never be applied to any sub- 
ject of film portrayal unless the 
legislature has expressly directed it 
to be done. 


On Fact-Finding Tour 


Inaugurating a fact-finding mis- 
sion for the Hearst newspapers, 
James T. Williams, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., editor of the Boston 
Evening American, sailed Tuesday 
on the Admiral Oriental liner Presi- 


dent Grant from Seattle for the | 


Philippine Islands. 


Gannett Cornell Trustee 


Frank E. Gannett, of the Gan- 
nett string of newspapers, has 
been elected a trustee of Cor- 
nell University. He is a member 
of the class of 1898, 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 

Detroit Times 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
Papers combined, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 


N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


THE An American 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more intelli- 


gent and prosper- 


MORNING ous class of Jews 
JOURNAL in New York. 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 

Jewish Daily 

Reaches the cream of purchasing power 
of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Martin Publisher Cleveland 
Times 


Earle E. Martin, fromerly editor- 
in-chief of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers of Ohio, has resigned 
as editor of the Cleveland, O., 
Press, to become publisher of the 
Cleveland Times. 


W.FREELAND KENDRICK = 


| Mayor of Philadelphia 


Executives of Convention City and State 


Leaves Fall River Herald 


Edward Gans has resigned as 
general manager of the Fall River, 
Mass., Herald. Mr. Gans left 
Editor & Publisher in August, 1918, 
to go to Fall River to take over the 
management of the Herald, and was 
in charge of the paper since that 
time. During his management the 
circulation of the Fall River Herald 
was more than doubled and the ad- 
vertising tripled. The composing- 
room employees presented Mr. Gans 
on his resignation with a handsomely 
engraved gold watch-chain with 
pencil and fountain pen attached. 


Loebe Heads Press Group 


Simon H. Loebe, publisher of the 
Charleston, Mo., Times, was elected 
president of the Southeast Missouri 
Press Association at the closing 
session of the annual meeting held 
in Jackson, Mo., June 12. Other 
officers named were: Vice-president, 
Alden Penney, Benton, Mo.; record- 
ing secretary, Paul C. Jones, Ken- 
nett, and corresponding secretary, 
Max Denman, Farrington, Mo. 
Kennett will be the 1927 meeting 
place. 


Roy G. Watson Visits Tacoma 


Roy G. Watson, former owner 
and publisher of the Houston Post, 
Houston, Texas, and his mother, 
Mrs. N. M. Watson, of Ashville, N. 
C., spent several days in Tacoma on 
a world tour. Following Mr. Wat- 
son’s sale of the Post, three years 
ago, he and Mrs. Watson started on 
their tour. The first year was spent 
motoring through Europe, with the 
winter spent on the Nile. Return- 
ing from Egypt, they motored 
through England and Scotland, and 
on arriving in the United States 
embarked on an American motor 
tour last fall. 


Hunt Heads Packing Company 


Carl Hunt, who resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, a year 
ago, to become executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Orlando Chamber of 
Commerce, has left the Chamber to 
devote all of his time to the or- 
ganization and management of a 
company packing orange, grapefruit, 
and lemon juice. 
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the aristocrat of paving 


Los Angeles Tunes in on 
_ the Voice of Destiny 


From one end of the state to the 
other, Destiny is broadcasting a warn- 
ing to the thriving, fast-growing cities 
of California. 

It is telling these cities that new and 
greater floods of traffic are on the way, 
and that to withstand this traffic, 
sturdy streets must be built—and 
built now. 


Among alert communities giving 
ear to this warning is Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles already has more con- 
crete streets than any other city in the 
country, and is extending its mileage 
of this permanent type every year. 


One of the most important for 1926 
construction is Pico Boulevard. 


When completed this will be one 
of the best paved streets on the Pacific 
Coast. 


It has been designed for modern 
traffic in accordance with advanced 
practice of highway building. Width 
will be from 34 to 68 feet, and its seven 
mile stretch is to be paved entirely 
with portland cement concrete. 


Other California towns and cities 
can make large savings on paving con- 
struction and repair during the years 
ahead by following the example of Los 
Angeles. ; 

Property owners and local author- 
ities can get the detailed story of 
Los Angeles’ plan of modern pav- 
ing by writing this office. Also ask 
for your copy of our free booklet on 
“Concrete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

33 West Grand Avenue _ 
CHICAGO 

A National Organization to 

Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


June 19, 1926 


Portland cement concrete is 


Millionaires are not important 
—as a market! 


Aw good national magazine can prove that a certain 
number of its readers enjoy incomes running into 
eeene@esc chmUctitcmm—mbUt such readers are not im- 
portant—as a market. 


A much more vital factor in measuring values is the 
determination of how far the circulation of a magazine 
goes in the other direction on the income scale. 


a 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE has its millionaires and its neat-millionaires 
—but, we repeat, they are not important. The big th'ng is the high 
average income of the readers of this publication. 


This high average is established definitely by the fact thar the most 
conservative estimates set a yearly income of at least $4,500 as the 
requirement for comfortable enjoyment of the privileges and social 
aspects of membership in the Shrine. 


The circulation of THE SHRINE MAGAZINE is 600,000 
copies monthly—each copy delivered by mail to the home 
of a Shriner. The buying power of this tremendous 
| market is available through the advertising columns of 
this publication. Rates and other information on request. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Western Office: 360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Phone: State 2784 


| INEST. ee ne uniformity j in Gritless 
News Ink, Intaglio Ink, and Web Press 


“colors ned in our highly developed 
factories have placed us in the pre- eminent 


tional character. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


-CINCINNATI, OHIO, 432 New Street. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 707 So. Wells Street. 
SSO ie LOUIS, MO., 1909 Locust Street. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
DETROIT, MICHIG. YN, 


1268 Ontario Street. 
Larned & Shelby. Streets. 


position of world leadership. 
Our many distributing points throughout e 
the country guarantee service of an excep- 


AULT & WIBORG COMPANY BRANCHES 


ATLANTA, GA., 127 Central Avenue. 
AN ERAN CISCO, CAL., 237 First Street. 
ES, “CALS '421-Wall Street. 
NEW “ORLEA: aA LA., 635 Poidras ‘Street. 
HOUSTON, TENAS, 614 Caroline Street. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 145 Elicotte Street: The Ault & Wiborg Co. of New Vork 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ‘729 Fourth Street, South. NEW. YORK,N. wer 46] Eighth Avenue. 
MELWAUKEE, WIs., 311 Milwaukee. Avenue. < BALTIMO : , 719 East’ Pratt Street. 
South “America~ MANILA, Philippine Islands BU AIRES, Argentine ROSARIO, 
China ~— SUANGHAI TIENTSIN CANTON OW HONG KONG 


BOSTON, MASS., 391 Atlantic Avenue. . 
FHILADELPHIA,-PA., 710 So. Washington 5d. 
RICHMOND, VA., 4 No. Governor St. : 


The Ault & W a Gos Zt anade Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT., 
MONTREAL, QU EBEC. 3 
WINNIPEG, MANIOBA, 
Argentine. CORDOBA, 

Enigland » 
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Increasing § 
in the World’s Greatest Market 


O sell their products to the people of the great New York market, 
national advertisers use more space in The Sun than in any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


They prefer The Sun because it has demonstrated its superior ability to 
create and increase consumer demand—to stimulate sales over the dealer’s 
counter—to produce results in the territory where the largest results are 
available. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISIN 


New York Evening Newspapers First Five Months, 1926 and 1925 


lst 5 Months lst 5 Months 
1926 1925 

1,754,822 1,568,690 168,132 

2nd Evening Paper 1,333,896 1,214,476 119,420 

3rd Evening Paper 804,050 706,338 97,712 

4th Evening Paper 635,306 537,434 97,872 

5th Evening Paper 389,200 369,770 19,430 


Gain 


Highty-two per cent of The Sun’s circulation is distributed after .3:00 o'clock 
in the afternoon when New Yorkers begin to go home with their newspapers. 
Ninety-seven per cent of its readers live in the New York city and suburban 
trading area. 

Among the intelligent, prosperous, able-to-buy people of New York—the 
people who constitute the best market for the National Advertiser—The Sun 
has a larger home circulation than any other weekday newspaper. 


For twelve consecutive months The Sun has published more 
Total Advertising than any other New York evening newspaper. 


Ohe sxsiia Sun 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Ydvertiser — 
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First in ROTOGRAVURE 


The New York Times inaugurated the rotogravure proc- 
ess in the United States. The Times has always been 
first in the perfection of pictorial illustration of all the 
world’s news, and in volume and quality of rotogravure 


advertising. 


Six sections of the Sunday edition of The New York 
Times are now printed by the rotogravure process, 

Three new suburban rotogravure sections have been 
added within the past few weeks. | 


1. Rotogravure Picture Section—two 
or three parts, 16 to 24 pages, largest 
and best rotogravure section in the 
world; advertising rate $2.10 an agate 
line; net paid circulation, 625,000. 


2. New Jersey Rotogravure Section 
—tabloid size, devoted to and’ dis- 
tributed only in New Jersey, 16 
pages; advertising rate 40c an agate 
line; circulation net paid in excess of 


75,000. 


3. Brooklyn and Long Island Roto- 
gravure Section—tabloid size, 16 
pages, devoted to and distributed only 
in Brooklyn and Long Island; adver- 
tising rate, 40c an agate line; net paid 
circulation in excess of 90,000. 


4. Westchester and Connecticut 
Rotogravure Section—tabloid size, 16 
pages, devoted to and distributed only 


Che New 


published 423,102 agate lines of 


in Westchester County, New York, 
and Western Connecticut; advertis- 
ing rate, 40c an agate line; net paid 
circulation in excess of 50,000. Com- 
bined rate for any two sections, 75c 
an agate line; all three sections, $1.10 
a line. 


5. The New York Times Magazine— 
tabloid size; printed sim, black and 
white rotogravure; illustrated articles 
of important current events. Adver- 
tising rate, $1.10 an agate line; net 
paid circulation, 625,000. 

6. The New York Times Book Re- 
view—tabloid size, printed in black 
and white rotogravure, deals with 
books as news; advertising rates, 
book and magazine announcements, 
$1.00 a line, other announcements, 


$1.10 a line; net paid circulation, 
625,000. 


ei York Cimes 


Thats Fit to Print.” 


rotogravure advertising in five 


months of this year, a gain of 38,324 lines over the same period of 
1925, and 199,922 lines in excess of the next New York newspaper 


with rotogravure sections. 


The Times censorship aims to exclude all false and misleading 
advertising and establishes strong confidence among readers. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, the National Picture Magazine, issued every 
Thursday by The New York Times Company, is printed 


in rotogravure. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


THE 
NEWSPAPER’S 
CHAMPION AS 

_ A SALES 


PROMOTION 
MEDIUM 


33rd YEAR 
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Subscription price $4 per year. TURNOVER 


International Advertising Associates 
Opens Way for Wider Scope 
in Business and Research 


_ Heralded two days in advance to give ample 
‘time for discussion before the crucial hour when 
it must be finally and definitely passed upon, the 
‘recommendation of the Joint Assembly represent- 
‘ing all interests in and of the Associated Advertis- 


ing Clubs of the World, changing the name and. 


broadening the scope of that body, was adopted at 
‘the final general session of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. 

- It changes the name of the old organization, 
which has for years carried on the battle for better 
advertising ethics, to The International Advertising 
‘Association, and it affiliated body, drops the word 
“National” from its name and becomes simply 
“Fhe Advertising Commision.” 

Hitherto the Commission though actually a crea- 
body, holding its own meetings and carrying on 
ture of the A. A. C. W., has been an independent 
its own affairs without direct reference to the 
parent organization. Membership in one did not 
necessarily mean membership in the other, and 
there were some department in each which could 
not be mutually admitted. Under the new arrange- 
ment joint meetings of representatives of both will 
occur four times a year, and a greater degree of 
cooperation and coordination to be effected, for 
now the Commission admits to its body three 
members of the National Beter Business Bureau, 
three from the sustaining members of the I. A. 
4., three from the women’s clubs and one from 
xach district of affiliated clubs. : 

Three members of the National Better Business 
3ureau, three sustaining members of the I. A. A., 
rom each of the twenty-seven club districts will 
hree representatives of the women’s clubs and one 
Chus the main body will participate in the deliber- 
ve admited to membership in the Commission. 
.tions of the Commission and have a voice in its 
\ffairs. 

_ It means a change in the present plan of admin- 
iad any power or direct influence in A. A. C. W. 
stration. Hitherto none but the member clubs 
aatters, the various departmentals of the Com- 
iission having to operate in this connection only 
hrough the local clubs to which its members be- 
onged. Now newspaper publishers, advertising 
gencies and al the other departments, twenty- 
even in number will be active participants in the 
. A. A., with direct representation. 
_One of the difficulties which the A. A. C. W. 
as had toencounter was the lassitude and immo- 
ility of its membership. Club members, and clubs 
1emselves, except as represented by the compara- 
vely few men upon the executive committee and 
ome devoted district leaders displayed little inter- 
st in organization affairs. Conventions occurred 
nly once a year, and then many members were 
hoare engaged by the entertainment the host-club 
eredthan in the congress at the general sessions. 


(Continued on Page 56) 


C. K. Woodbridge Still Heads 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


By Fourth Estate Staff Photographer 


Without a dissenting voice Mr. 
Woodbridge was again chosen Presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. His year of 
service has been given freely and 
self-sacrificingly, and the plans he 
has begun need his hand to carry 
them to full fruition. During the 
past year he has shown not only 
high ability in performing the func- 
tions of chief executive of the A. A. 

as they pertained to the 
United States, but also impressed 
associated clubs in foreign countries 
more than ever before with the en- 
during value of the work his organi- 
zation is presecuting. In addition, 
he has welded more firmly together 
the varied advertising interests it 
represents, created an enhanced de- 
gree of cooperation and impressed 
his own personality and vigor upon 
the membership, stimulating and 


inspiring. 
Tue Fourtn Estate congratu- 
lates Mr. Woodbridge upon his 


year of work and achievement, and 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
upon the good fortune which en- 
ables it to retain in office one who 
is bound to carry its work to 
greater heights than ever before. 


Phoenix Springs From Fire Kept Alive by A.A.C.W, 
Active Spirit 


New Organization Will Educate Public 
in Ethics, Economics and 
in Distribution 
By C. C. SHANFELTER 


Although Benjamin Franklin, the first great na- 
tional advertiser, gave Philadelphia a distinct shock 
that historic electrical disturbance was as nothing 
when he tuned in on a thunderstorm back in 1750, 
compared to thte impulsive energy loosed in the 
fair city of Franklin’s adoption by 2600 human 
dynamos gathered there this week as delegates to 
the world’s greatest advertising congress—the 22nd 
annual convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

From the time that the advertising men and 
women were welcomed to Philadelphia by Mayor 
Kendrick as he stood beside the Liberty Bell in 


‘Independence Hall on Sunday, until the closing 


of the general assembly in the University of Penn- 
was something doing every minute, the day of the 
sylvania auditorium on Thursday afternoon, there 
average delegate starting with a business meeting 
at 9 A. M. and ending with the final number of a 
midnight cabaret show at 2 A. M. Business and 
pleasure were well mixed during the convention, 
but not on the time schedule. 

Out of it all—the general assemblies, the depart- 
mental meetings, and the committee conferencec 
there came the expression of a united determina- 
tion to solve advertising’s two greatest problems— 
the need for organized watchfulness over adver- 
tising ethics and the education of the public-econ- 
omics. Split up into departmental groups and 
gathered metings the delegates representing the 
advertising men and women of the world were as 
one in voicing their belief that concerted effort 
would overcome fraud and ignorance, the two 
greatest enemies of their profession. 


Most Noraste ACHIEVEMENT 


The most notable achievement of the convention 
was the action of the Joint Assembly in welding 
more closely together the Advertising Commission 
and. the afhiated advertising clubs by admitting to 
membership representatives of the Better Business 
Bureau, the sust aining membership, the women’s 
clubs and the affiliated club districts. .It was an 
auspicious move during a convention which func- 
tion smoothly at “full speed ahead” from its formal 
opening until the adjournment of the final session. 

With the arrival of many special trains bearing 
ddelegations from Western points and the New 
York special at noon on Sunday, downtown Phila- 
delphia streets seemed to take on a new life as 
hundreds of delegates wearing colorful badges and 
hatbands took advantages of the ideal summer . 
weather to stroll about the Sesqui-Centennial city 
before atending the official welcome at the Shrine 
of Liberty. 

Philadelphia also had put on her gala dress for the 
occasion, every building being decorated with the 
national emblem and the bright blue and yellow 
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Always Fair Weather When Club Presidents Get Together! 


June 26, 19: 


There were miles of smiles and merry laughter at the Tuesday night dinner of the Advertising Club Presidents, in Philadelphia, until it came time to take a photograph- 
then, every dignitary looked dignified. 


+ 
of the municipal color scheme. 
South Broad street, down which 


the delegates were taken to the 
Inspirational meeting later on Sun- 
day afternoon, presented a memor- 
able picture as the hundred or 
more automobiles of the advertis- 
ing men and women swept under 
the huge 72-foot Liberty Bell and 
entered the grounds of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition: where 
10,000 persons were gathered in 
the new Municipal Auditorium. 


To the reception committee of 
the Poor Richard Club, who 
worked tirelessly conveying the 
arriving delegates to their hotels 
and about the city in private au- 
tomobiles and huge buses, went 
the thanks of the advertising visi- 
tors for the smothness of the 
Sunday arrangeemnts. The In- 
dependence Hall reception and 
the Inspirational meeting were at 
points widely divergent and miles 
from the hotels and convention 
headquarters. 


A Gay GATHERING 


On Monday, with men and women 
delegates flocking to the historic 
Academy of Music for the formal 
opening of the convention and ad- 
dress of welcome to the various for- 
eign delegations, the colorful note 
of the convention was heightened. 
With the stage banked high with 
palms and ferns, and the Academy 
auditorium and its many tiers of 
boxes draped and festooned with 
the national and city colors. Phila- 
delphia’s most famous meeting place 
never presented a gayer appearance. 

The first social function for the 
women delegates took place on 
Monday afternoon when they were 
loaded into automobiles and whisked 
out of the city to the magnificent 


country estate of E. T. Stotesbury, 
Philadelphia’s foremost banker, 
where they were served tea and 
heard an organ recital, afterwards 
visiting the famous Italian gardens. 
The Unforgettable Pageant . 


The real piece de resistance—as 
our friend, Dr, Marcel -Kneeht, 
would say—came on Monday night 
when the greatest advertising pa- 
geant the world has ever seen was 
unfolded before the eyes of 500,000 
spectators massed along the three- 
mile route from City Hall to the 
Sesqui grounds. With the single 
exception of the parade of the Key- 
stone Division, Pennsylvania’s own, 
on its return from overseas in 1919, 
Philadelphia never turned out as 
large a crowd as that drawn by the 
glittering display which passed in 
review for three hours on streets 
where huge military searchlights 
and Klieg lights from “Movieland” 
had turned night into day. Phila- 
delphia’s sparkling “New Year’s 
Shooters” or Mummers, the added 
attraction which made the proces- 
sion unique in Quaker City’s his- 
tory, drew round after round of 
well-merited applause from the dele- 
gates in the reveiwing stands, many 
ot whom had never seen the pic- 
turesque followers of King Momus, 
and that applause was in turn 


drowned by the ovation accorded 
the colorful, marching hosts by 
hundreds of thousands of their fel- 
low-citizens. Neither the>advertis- 
ing pageantry nor the shimmering 
spectacle of the carnival paraders 
will soon be forgotten by the Phila- 
delphia’s advertising visitors. 


Spreading out into a score of 
auditoriums and classrooms in va- 
rious buildings on the beautiful 
campus of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in West Philadelphia, the 
delegates on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day divided their time between busi- 
ness sessions of the various depart- 
ments and visits to the remarkable 
display of advertising art in the ex- 
hibition housed in Houston Hall. 
The galleries contained the work of 
America’s and Europe’s foremost 
advertising artists. Very few dele- 
gates missed the art exhibit. 


Bic BusINnEss 


It was apparent throughout the 
convention that the “big business” 
was being done where there was the 
least sign of it, and the proposed 
change in name of the organization 
and the revamping of its structure 
took place at an extremely quiet 
luncheon on the roof of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel headquarters 
on Tuesday when the joint assembly 


Denver in 1927 


Denver is the city selected for the first convention of the Inter- 


national Advertising Association, the twenty-third of the organiza- 
tion which began in Chicago under the name of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs. 


Unlike many other conventions of the Asso- 


ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, into which the original 
association developed, the meeting in Philadelphia developed no 


serious contest for the 1927 gathering. 


met for discussion of organizat 
problems. 

The high light in social affairs 
the sessions was the grand ball 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Tues: 
night when more than 3,000 ady 
tising men and women and tl 
friends were the guests of 
Philadelphia Club of Advertis 
Women. The ball followed a rec 
tion and buffet supper at the Wa 
maker store, which was slightly 
layed due to the lengthy busir 
session at which new officers for 
Women’s Federation were electe 

While the men struggled with 
intricacies of advertising techni 
and listened to experts in their 
rious lines at the University 
Wednesday, the ladies were gi 
two more “treats,” one a lunc 
and children’s fashion show at 
Gimbel store and the other an ai 
mobile ride to the magnificent co 
try place of Pierre Du Pont 
Chester county where they vie 
the famous Longwood Gardens. 


No TIME TO SLEEP 


Ten years ago Karl Blooming: 
of the Poor Richard Club adv 
delegates to the 12th annual com 
tion in Philadelphia to leave t 
pajamas at home, and the advice 
seemed this week, had not d 
riorated from age. After strenu 
business sessions, banquet, dan 
and the parade, on Monday Ti 
day and Wednesday there were 
midnight cabarets for those d 
gates who felt that the “day” 
still young. 

By “special dispensation” of | 
rector of Public Safety Gec 
Elliott, of Philadelphia, the caba1 
which started nightly at 1) 
o’clock, were kept going unti 2 
M., an hour after the regular ¢ 

| 
| 
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Inspirational Meeting-—A City of Sengers— 
Opens Big Convention of Advertisers 


Sesqui-Centennial Hall Teems with 
Chorus of Ten Thousand 


+ 


“Advertising is the real dynamo behind the 
power of the press. We clergymen thank you 
advertising men for what you have done for us, 


sometimes against our will; for the church has 
She has 


preferred to lose on precedent rather than win 
on innovation,” the Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


told the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in the Inspirational Meeting with which 
they began their Philadelphia convention last 


- Sunday. 


Bound for the meeting by trolley, taxi and 


gay limousine, streams of men and women passed 


out South Broad street, Philadelphia, Sunday 


afternoon for the event, to vanish under -the 


huge Liberty Bell arch which is the gateway to 


the greatest outdoor display ad this nation has 
-ever employed—the Sesqui-Centennial—a world’s 


fair, telling mankind of the 150 years of growth 


-of the new world republic that started last in 


the family of nations and is now the first. On 
to the great auditorium of the exhibition grounds 
through new art gardens, the procession went to 
where mounted police supervised a’ bedlam of 
unloading. There the caravans on wheels were 
transformed to a huge conclave of advertising 
men and their guests assembled under a huge 
yellow cocoon—a medley of tone and hue. 


From THE Eartru’s Four Corners 
This meeting took form during more than an 


hour of inpouring of persons from the four cor- 


ners of the earth and as they filtered through 
the carnival monuments that bespire the audi- 
torium plaza, a summer sun sent a shower of 
gold to emblazon, the flashing delegate badges 
and the green, the pink, blue, scarlet and satin- 
black of milady’s finery. This variegated wealth 
of color inside made a massed foreground: of 
brilliance upon the mammoth stage and with ir- 
regular profusion bespattered the audience of 
10,000 which, for size and importance, was well 
‘n_ keeping with the prominence of the occasion. 
Knickered gentlemen from the Poor Richard 
Club—mingled among the public as prototypes 
of the immortal Benjamin Franklin, and foretold 
the coming events, while fifty gingery looking 
sentlemen, from the Association of Young Ad- 
vertismg Men of New York, got plenty of space 
ind top-of-column position by parading up front 
ehind a blue and gold banner. They ranged 
n ages from 21 years to 25 years 

Across the acres of space above, the lace-work 
f iron girders, which supported the roof, were 
walf hidden by interlooping festoons on bunting. 
Amplifiers masked with the flags of many na- 
ions hung like a huge chandelier from the center 
f the hall and shields of many states clinging 
) the walls supported bouquets of flags. These 
ere interspersed with long giant-like pennants 
t gold and blue, the official Sesqui-Centennial 
dlors. 

As the throng took its place to sing and hear 
eeches—to glorify the power of the printed 
‘ord and its peculiar service to civilization, one 
ight imagine a wonderful allegory of masses 
f humanity rolling into columns of type, with 
\¢ stage for a display head, the whole consti- 
iting an immense page advertisement, with the 
ogan of the convention “Advertising Stabilizer 

Prosperity” as its “big idea.” Row after 

'w of humanity seemed like line after line of 
igantic composition telling in might of voice 
ad interest the meaning of advertising. 
Sweet music from hidden recesses greeted the 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 
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€ar, even as one entered the tall wired yard that 
enclosed the auditorium. Peels of a great reed 
organ augmented by a cornet and piano produced 
the crescendo. Add to this the volume of ten 
thousand human voices in perfect rhythm and you 
can get an idea of the glory of that chorus—a 
whole city singing peans of praise for the nation 
that advertising helped to make commercially 
great, and to the great God of advertising. 

As the voices rose on high and a silver-voiced 
choir leader motioned with his tall graceful form 
the swing of the first song, the page of our fancy 
seemed to turn to life—symbolic too, in a sense 
of the stimulating, vitalizing effect of this wide- 
spread printed force—this profession of mutely 
preaching prosperity through the press. 

On the expansive auditorium stage the chief 
speakers of the meeting, officials of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs and the City of Phil- 
adelphia gathered before a colorful background 
—tiwvo large choral bodies. With them on the 
platform stood the great-great grandson of that 
early pioneer of advertising, Benjamin Franklin. 
His descendant at the meeting was Franklin 
Bache Huntingdon, a widely known resident of 
the Sesqui-Centennial city. 

When the closing strains of “America” ceased 
reverbrating through the long assembly building, 
the Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins of the Holy 
Trinity Church in Philadelphia began the invo- 
cation. As the large throng of advertisers stood 
in silence long shafts of sunlight swept into the 
building, bathing great groups. From the giant 
organ, the largest in the world, soon there came 


City’s Mayor, Dr. Cadman, Wood- 
bridge and Story Are Speakers 
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the familiar strains of “Annie Laurie” and, once 
more, the mighty amalgamation of voices rolled 
in. song. A most appropriate opening for an 
inspirational meeting, 

A former president of advertising body, Rowe 
Stewart, arose at the close of the song to intro- 
duce Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick of Phila- 
delphia. This city executive prefaced his re- 
marks with a message ot welcome and im- 
mediately plunged into an appeal for the world’s 
advertising men to cooperate and give sage ad- 
vice for advertising the international exposition 
to which the Quaker city is inviting the peoples 
of the world. He said: 

“I know that the spirit of Benjamin Franklin, 
that patron saint of advertising, approves of my 
humble attempt to welcome you in this historic 
city. We of Philadelphia are free from selfish 
motives in inviting you to this city. We are 
prepared to welcome you and direct your at- 
tention to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition—a 
portrait of American patriotism and education. 

“You men and women of the advertising world 
are especially fitted to do us a great service—to 
help us obtain added publicity for the exposition 
to which we are inviting 50,000,000 persons from 
various parts of the world. By aiding us in 
gaining this desired advertising you are fulfilling 
an obligation to the state, the nation, and the 
countries of the world.” 


ADVERTISING Pays 


Mayor Kendrick urged the formation of a 
special committee of visiting advertising men to 
counsel officials of the Sesqui+Centennial in 
methods for calling world-wide attention to the 
fair. Five. minutes later such an advisory body 
was announced, proving that the delegates were 
true advertising men alert tc the call of duty 
regardless of time and place. The newly-or- 
ganized committee will function under the 
direction of Samuel C. Dobbs, president of the 
Cocoa Cola Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Plaudits of approval punctuated the announce- 
ment that the energies of the advertising frater- 
nities of the world would cooperate with the 
exposition. They interrupted C. K. Woodbridge 
of New York, president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, when he endeavored to make a 
response to the addresses of welcome made by 
Mayor Kendrick and Howard Story, head of 
the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 

“We are here, my friends,” said President 
Woodbridge, “here to represent fourteen differ- 
ent, countries and 30,000 individuals. It may 
seem strange to some of you to say that ad- 
vertising is the cause of being in Philadelphia, 
but not so, for advertising is considered the 
moulder of public opinion, and public opinion, 
is the motive power of nations. 

“Advertising, then, is a power too great to be 
trifled with, too mighty to be misused, to in- 
spiring to be untrue. We use this power as 
makers, sellers and buyers of advertising. We 
intend, my friends, to use it for public benefit. 

“As a public benefit, advertising will become 
the stabilizer of business. Business talks a com- 
mon language, the language of the trade. Trade 
follows the flag of mutual understanding, and, 
my friends, let us remember the nations live by 
doing business.” 

In impressive word pictures Dr. Cadman 
stressed the need for developing imagination in 
this materialistic age. He called attention to 
the part that imagination plays in history, the 
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development of personal character and. urged 
all advertising men, with their copy, to help 
build a greater public imagination In part, he 
said: 

“This city whose history is so closely inter- 
woven with that of both Europe and America 
the last 300 years, are the fruits of a powerful 
and well-ordered and disciplined imagination. 
For that is the power without which there is no 
progress in any realm, which supplies the thought 
material for every mind before me, and not only 
for every mind before me, but for the universal 
mind of the human race. 


Must Have Imagination 


“A man or woman here may be without love, 
without hope, without courage, and therefore 
out of the game. No person present or anywhere 
else is ever without imagination, the image- 
making power, and you who have come from a 
distance have got to have suggested to you in 
the name of your native city or the name of 
your mother or wife or child very little for your 
mind to at once paint a picture which Rem- 
brandt could never equal of the place and people 
whence you come and to fill it with a loveliness 
and a grace peculiarly its own. That is the 
power of imagination. It makes either heaven 
or hell, or anything between them, for everyone 
who uses it. According to the measure of a 


a 


A Distinguished Group 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


This quartet photographed on City Hall Plaza contains four of the most interesting persons at the convention. 
Frederick Hune, H. R. Swartz, treasurer, New York Advertising Club; C. K. Woodbridge, President A.A.C.W., 
and Howard C. Story, President of Poor Richard Club 


right they are: 


man’s imaginative forces is he valuable to that 
community, and as he either uses it legitimately 
or illegitimately he is valued for good or for 
evil. ; 

“So, therefore, I submit to this advertising 
convention that nothing could be of more im- 
portance than to enlist the image-making power 
in your great pursuits of publicity. That is 
being done today upon an unprecedented scale. 


Literature in Ad Copy 


“There is a lesson of all real publicity in one 
diréction or another, whether it be in business 
or in art or in science or in religion. And some 
of the most brilliant, vital, and vivid descriptions 
of scenery, of climate, of conditions, of distant 
lands, have been written by men who had never 
left their native shore, but who so filled the 
kingdom with riches of every sort, that they 
poured these riches out upon the printed page. 
They gave you every appearance of verisimili- 
tude and of reality. So when I bring this mat- 
ter before this convention, in this historic city, 
surrounded as we are by memories enlisting all 
lovers of justice and freedom from every part 
of the earth, it but needs the visualizing force 
of a disciplined imagination to reproduce it alt 
and to send you into your confidence filled with 
the new consciousness of the dignity and value of 
your profession. 
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“To imagination and advertising we owe t 
public press, which is the Fourth Estate, a 
which has a history just as great and splend 
in its own way as that of any other of the « 
tates to which it has been conjoined. So th 
your advertising is directly related to that gre 
organ of public justice and liberty, the pre 
No newspaper could live today in modern con 
tions without the help of advertising. 


“Advertising is the real dynamo behind t 
power of the press. As we can imagine t 
delicate art of balancing all interests in a rig 
equitable way, in this relationship, we shall ha 
solved I think one of the difficult problems tl 
must confront us. 


“We, as clergymen, thank you advertising m 
for what you have done for us, sometimes agail 
our will; for the church has not always be 
wise in this respect. She has preferred to lc 
on precedent rather than win on innovation. 


“T believe if the great leaders of the chur 
were present with us today we would advert 
far more than we do. As for the sensationali: 
of business, what could be more sensational, 
ask you, that when the Divine Master hims 
was on the earth, they should tear off the rc 
of the place where he stood and lower down 
poor cripple that he might receive the Maste 
healing grace? 


Publicity for Holy Things 


“Ways and means extraordini 
were by no means averse to 
sympathies of our Blessed Lo 
John Wesley declared that 
would spread the scripture of hi 
ness throughout the land and 
world, and to that end he 1 
thousands of miles and _ preacl 
forty thousand to fifty thous: 
sermons in a lifetime. But w 
can we do today with 18,000,000 
20,000,000 reading the morning 
per, waiting for the world wh 
shall guide them to a higher | 
or to give them a clearer glim 
as they walk in the valleys of s 
row, humiliation and despair? 

“Advertising—the very elem 
have entered into conspiracy 
make it what was never drei 
of, even in the recent past. If 
are to handle this apotheosis 
miracle in an adequate fashion 
we are to make the inward mi 
resistance equal to the outw 
pressure of this vast intellectual 
what manner of men and wot 
ought we to be in this age 
which we have come?” 


Newspaper Golfers Tie 


R. A. Kennedy tied with } 
McDonnell at 68 for low net p 
Monday in the New York Ne 
paper Golf Club’s outing at 
Oak Ridge Country Club, Tuc 
hoe. In the play-off both v 
again tied at 66 and Kennedy 
in the toss of a win. E. M. Ci 
had low gross for the day with & 


Heads Greenwich, Conn., P: 


Howard Palmer, formerly 
sistant secretary of the New Y 
state public service commis: 
at Albany, on June 14, bec 
editor and manager of the Gre 
wich Press at Greenwich, Cc 
Prior to his service with the s 
Mr. Palmer was city editor of 
Watertown Times at Waterto 
N. Y. He is a graduate of 
Columbia College School of J« 
nalism. | 


From left to 


| 
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HOW DELEGATES LIVE 
AND BREATHE 


Advertising Moguls Possess Wide Range of Pleasing 
Personalities 


The man who said that “scenery 
is the same all over the world, 
only people are different,’ must 
have been impressed by a sight 
similar to that of this week’s 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World in 
Philadelphia, where no two men 
were just alike and where people 
of many nations and many minds 
met in a confraternity of com- 
mercial interest. Each of these 
human motors for moving goods 
revealed an individual trait that 
was worth recording. Here are a 
few of them: 

Mrs. Stella Bowman, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the A. A. 
C. W., was “the woman of the 
hour,’ at the Registration head- 
quarters in the MHotel Bellevue- 
Stratford as far as arriving dele- 
gates were concerned. Mrs. Bow- 
man, who is sometimes known as 
“the watchdog of the treasury,” 
and who has been with the A. A. 
C. W. longer than she “cares to 
recall,” did manage to recall that 
she presided over a similar scene 
in the same hotel exactly ten 
years ago. Her statistical efforts 
were frequently interrupted by 
the necessity for greeting her 
host of friends among the dele- 
gates from all sections of the 
United States. Although Mrs. 
Bowman was not sure of the ex- 
act year she joined forces. with 
organized advertising, she was 


certain that at the time A. A. C. W. 


was made up of “about three 
clubs.” 


Quite the busiest man at the 
convention was Earle Pearson, 
general manager of A. A. C. W., 
who not only was in charge of 
headquarters at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, but who was obliged 
to extend a beneficient, guiding 
hand in every emergency. 


Due to traffic delays in trans- 
porting the delegates from their 
hotels to Independence Hall on 
Sunday, Mayor and Mrs. Ken- 
drick were obliged to await their 
arrival for ten or more minutes, 
the official municipal party hav- 
ing arrived precisely at 2:30 P. M. 
“Well, they can’t go away and 
Say Philadelphia is slow, any- 
way,’ the Mayor said in an aside 
as he consulted his watch. The 
first delegate to pass along the 
“reception line wore a Texas hat 
band. 

Arriving delegates were “over- 
whelmed” by the thoughtfulness 
of the reception committee and 
its group of sixty private motor 
cars and big busses which took 
the visitors directly from the rail- 
road stations to their hotels. 
Three advertising women from 
Columbus admitted the fact. As 
they reached the street in front 
of the Reading Terminal, the 
committeeman who had them in 
tow was asked: “And where is 


‘It put the town over big! 


_nicipalities to: advertise. 


the Ritz-Carlton?” “Right over 
there,” he said, pointing to the 
roof of the hostelry as it showed 
on the skyline. “And right across 
the street is the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, where headquarters are es- 
tablished.” And then he added: 
“And right around the corner is 
thes Poor Richard! Club” “My 
goodness!” exclaimed one of the 
fair visitors. ‘How conveniently 
you've arranged everything. I 
think its just perfectly lovely.” 

Many of the delegates were 
aghast when they first received 
their large envelope containing 
programs, badges and the flood 
of convention literature as they 
registered. Many of them took 
out the essential papers and deco- 
rations and returned the advertis- 
ing matter “with thanks.” Others 
sat down immediately and~ at- 
tempted to digest the entire con- 
tents of the envelope at one fell 
swoop. What appeared to be an 
extremely new bridal couple spent 
the entire morning and half of 
the afternoon on Sunday in the 
latter fascinating pastime and 
were forced to dash. to the In- 
spirational meeting without 
luncheon. 


Inspiringly optimistic and pos- 
sessed of unusual charm of  per- 
sonality, ex-Mayor Henry W. Kiel 
of St. Louis was the “Life of the 
Party” of the St. Louis delegation. 

The former Mayor states with 
pleasing frankness that he is nothing 
else in the world but a politician, 
yet it is a fact that he has been a 
most potent force in the Middle 
West in the boosting of advertising. 

In other words, Mr. Kiel has the 
distinction of having been one of the 
first advertising mayors in the coun- 
try. Some five years ago he secured 


‘an appropriation annually for ‘the 


advertising of the advantages of the 
municipality of St. Louis. Half of 
this sum is appropriated by the city 
while the other half is contributed 
by public-spirited citizens. 

“Has it been a good investment ?” 
the cheery little politician was asked. 
_ “Wonderful!” he ejaculated. “Best 
investment that city has ever made. 
By tell- 
ing of the advantages of St. Louis 
via the medium of newspapers and 
magazines we brought more than 
350 new industries into the city 
limits. These industries have brought 


added prosperity to St. Louis, in- 


creased our population by many 
thousands, boosted the business of 
our tradesmen and swelled our bank 
deposits. 

“Tm only a politician and don’t 
claim to be anything else but I 
learned early in the game that ad- 
vertising pays. I have demon- 
strated, I think, that it pays for mu- 
Any city 
that neglects to provide an advertis- 
ing fund is making a great mistake. 
Any city that seriously desires to 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Newly-Elected Chiefs of A. N. A. E. 


ASSN OF 


NEWSPAPER 
ADV. EXECUTIVES 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 
These officials of the 


direct the destiny of this organization during the coming year. 
the Boston Transcript; 


right): William Rogers (director), of 


Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives will 


They are (left to 
Frank T. Carroll 


(president), Indianapolis News; Donald W. Bridge (secretary), Indianapolis News; 


J. K. Grom (director), 
Fort Worth Star-Telegraph. 


North Illinois Newspaper Group; A. L, 


Shuman (director), 


Head of the French Delegation 
Regrets Editorial Slight 


The lack of personal interest 
taken by the editors and publishers 
in Philadelphia in visiting delegates 
representing the press of foreign 
countries brought an expression of 
regret from Dr. Marcel Knecht, 
head of the French newspaper dele- 
gation, as the A. A. C. W. conven- 
tion drew to a close on Thursday. 

“The Philadelphia newspapers 
have ‘covered’ the convention ses- 
sions completely in the copy which 
has been given to them from the 
most efficient press bureau of the 
convention, but I have seen and 
talked with very few reporters at 
the meetings, a situation entirely dif- 
ferent from that we found in New 


York.” Dr. Knecht told a repre- 
entative of THe Fourtu Estate. 

“We were sent here as represen- 
tatives of the French press and nat- 
urally would like to exchange views 
with all American editors. One 
Philadelphia publisher, with whom I 
ain very well acquainted and who 
visits me when he comes to Paris, 
I have not heard a word, nor have I 
seen as much as a sub-editor, from 
one of his publications. 

“They seem to do things differ- 
ently in Philadelphia than in the 
other cities we have visited. 

“But,” he added laughingly, “it 
is after all a convention of adver- 
tising men we are attending, and 
perhaps mere journalists are not: of 
sufficient importance to merit at- 
tertion in a personal way.” 


of the 


A Practical, Far-Reaching Suggestion 


As Bruce Barton finished his address in the first general session 
of the Philadelphia convention of the A.A.C.W., he said something 
which started a new train of thought in members of that organiza- 
tion. The resolution which he declared he would offer if he were 
on the Resolutions Committee caused a great deal of discussion, all 
favorable, and it is not impossible that the suggestion it contains 
will result in direct action. Stripped of its preamble, it follows: 


“Resolved: That the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
offer their services to the United States Chamber of Commerce for 
the conducting of a world survey, seeking to analyze the underly- 
ing causes of ill feeling toward America, and to spread the facts 
before the American people, to the end that the causes of this distrust 
and resentment may be removed, insofar’ as it is within the power 
of American business to'remove them, and that the business men 
whole world may cooperate in the 
new basis for confidence, security and peace.” 


establishment of a 
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experiences with a spirit of liberal important than either machiner 
CLASSIFIED AD ME] \ I O brotherhood. From these arose and capital for able workers wi 
the convincing belief that the devise machinery and obtai 
als K future success of classified adver- finances as part of their dai) 

FIGH FA ERS tising depends primarily on the work.” 


Establishment of a national censorship against deceptive and ob- 
jectionable classified advertising in daily newspapers has been recom- 
mended by the Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 


agers. 


This new step to further stimulate “truth in advertising’ was 


taken during the recent convention of the organization in Philadel- 


phia. 


The recommendation contains a code or plan which the organiza- 


public confidence established and 
greater promotional efforts on the 
part of newspapers. 

This keynote was sounded in a 
most forcible manner by R. E. 
Seiler, manager of classified ad- 
vertising for the Los Angeles 
Examiner, California. In part he 
said: 


The opening sessions were cor 
ducted by Walter W. Murdock « 
the Detroit Free Press and wer 
devoted to the fundamentals ¢ 
salesmanship: applied to classifie 


advertising. 


Problems of select 
‘ ing employes, preliminary trair 


ing, increasing the volume fror 
street men and the best method 


tion hopes will receive the ap- 4 hs “Classified advertising is the Of establishing telephone sak 
proval of the American News- ; ‘ oldest form of publicity known Work were introduced and dis 
paper Publishers Association. It’s spoke‘in Price) HalljatetiesUni- 4,” civilizations Asgotar as history cussed. 

adoption by publication owners’ versity of Pennsylvania where goes we have records of classified 


would establish, for the first time, 
a definite standard for the regu- 
lation of classified advertising. 


the classified men meet for a two- 
day “round-table” conference. 


Virtually every phase of the 


advertising. And in this modern 
civilization it is the basis for many 
things, including our home life. 


CHECK SALESMEN’S 


“Classified managers 


Work 


shoul 


check daily the efforts of sales 


__ For more than a year the clas- classified advertising business was The method of finding a home to- men,” -explained Mr. Muna 
sified advertising managers have’ discussed at length during the day is concentrated in classified « 

ue fi AO Gy aK eee iw Philatelpiie held ede | OR ; They should see that that extr 
een cooperating with e Na- convention in iladelphia he advertising—the real estate col- fort is applied which makes fo 


tional Better Business Bureau in 
the investigation of fraudulent ad- 
vertisements to material advan- 
tage, according to Charles W. 
Nax, president of the advertising 
managers association. The latest 
move is to further unify efforts 
and create a common understand- 
ing as to policies. 


in conjunction with the annual 
gathering of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
Selling, problems regarding per- 
sonnel, department promotion, the 
development of voluntary busi- 
ness, credits and collections were 
presented for the consideration of 
the classified advertising officials 


umns. From this you find your 
way to a real estate dealer or to 
a builder. This gives you a mere 
glimpse of the importance of 
classified advertising. 

Another important part played 
by this form of advertising re- 
lates to business and industry. 


great results and more individua 


success for the salesman. 


And i 


cases where special solicitatio: 
is required the manager himsel 
should go on the street insteai 


of reading cross-word 


puzzles o 


doing detail work fitted only fo 


clerks.” 


The results of both, in a large 
measure, are dependent on classi- 
fied advertisements. From these 
business and industry obtains 
working personnel—the men and 
women produce. They are more 


He urged that each membe 
present utilize manuals to incul 
cate the true story of the publi 
cation he represents in the mini 
of salesmen. He was supporte: 
in this statement by Mr. Seile: 
Many diverse opinions were ex 
pressed, however, regarding th 
value of manuals for solicitors 
Some delegates believed that the 
tended to stulify the real person 
ality of salesmen. 


present. 

Nearly eighty members from 
virtually every state of the na- 
tion attended the convention and 
exchanged their observations and 


The need for establishing a 
code was emphasized during the 
convention by William P. Green, 
Assistant Director of the National 
Better Business Bureau when, he 


When the West Met the East 


Keep PersonaLity ALIVE 


“From the manuals,’ added J 
A. Finneran of The New Yorl 
Times, “your salesmen should ob 
tain basic knowledge, but it i 
dead wrong to emphasize the usi. 
of these books to the point wher: 
it kills the personality of the in 
dividual. He should be allowec 
to interpret facts in his manne 
in order that he also sell his per 
sonality.” 


The conversation drifted to th: 
best methods of paying bonuse 
to telephone  saleswomen. A 
least a dozen different plans beins 
explained for the edification o 
the delegates. Miss Mary Hal 
pick in charge of this work at th 
Los Angeles Herald-Examine: 
narrated in detail the methods shi 
employed which include the per 
mission for telephone girls tc 
close contracts by personal con 
tact with advertisers. She statec 
that the aides obtained from 35, 
000 to 45,000 agate lines of tran: 
sient copy each week. 


The problem of creating adde: 
voluntary business, the advertisin; 
brought direct to the newspaper b 
the advertiser, was one that create 
especial interest among the classifie 
managers present. It was explaine’ 
to be the most desirable kind 0 
advertising because it evidences pub 
lic good-will toward a publication 

Frank McCabe, manager of class! 
fied advertising for the New Yorl 
World called attention to the nee 
of creating proper atmosphere an 


(Continued on page 48) 


By Fourth Estate Staff Photograher 


_ With the gathering hosts of advertising geniuses none were more hearty nor more heartily greeted on their arrival at the big 
international meet than the contingent from the Middle West—from Chicago, Milwaukee, Davenport, Des Moines and other points 
thereabouts. 
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Let Them Say It! 


From January Ist to May 31st, 1926, the Cleve- 
land Department Stores used more space in 
The Cleveland News than in any other paper: 


Cleveland News . i : . 1,550,563 Lines 
Cleveland Press. ; ; . 1,369,707 Lines 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . : 2 995,762 Lines 
Cleveland News . ; } : 301,049 Lines 
Cleveland Press. , : : 237,383 Lines 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . : ‘ 205,371 Lines 
Cleveland News . : ; : 261,376 Lines 
Cleveland Press. ; : : 237,383 Lines 
‘ Cleveland Plain Dealer . : : 158,267 Lines 


The above figures are supplied by The Advertising Record Company, Chicago, Ill., an independent advertising au- 
dit bureau to which Cleveland’s large newspapers subscribe, and: whose measurements are accepted by all as final. 
The records are always open for inspection. 


If You Ask the Merchants Why? 
“Our Buyers Demand It” 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
“Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper” 


GEO. A. McDEVITT, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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“BIG PARADE” DAZZLES 
A. A. C.W. DELEGATES 


Second Largest Crowd in Philadelphia History Greets 
Parade of Famous Trade-Marks Through 
Quaker City Streets 


Elaborate industrial and commercial displays—illuminated advertising 
on wheels—vied for honors with Philadelphia’s own inimitable mummery, 
as typified by the famous New Year’s Shooters, in the gigantic pageant- 
parade which wound its way through downtown Philadelphia for the 
edification and amusement of the advertising convention delegates in the 


Quaker City on Monday night. 


For almost three hours, while 500,000 persons—the second largest 


crowd of parade spectators in Phila- 
delphia’s history — crowded every 
vantage point on sidewalks and in 
windows lining the three-mile route 
of the parade, the colorful, brightly 
illuminated procession moved swift- 
ly through the gaily decorated thor- 
oughfares, drawing round after round 
of applause from the advertising 
men and women seated in guests’ 
reviewing stands and mingling with 
the sidewalk throngs along the en- 
tire route. More than two score 
uniformed bands, fife and drum 
corps, and string bands of the Mum- 
mers supplied music of every char- 
acter for the marchers. 

Idealization of industry and com- 
merce by the efficiency of advertis- 
ing formed the keynote of the pa- 
rade, and with the added attraction 
of Philadelphia’s famous Mummers 
the brilliantly uniformed marching 
clubs, dazzling floats and fine music, 
the procession was notable even in 
a city where almost daily parades 
are now a feature of a great inter- 
national exposition. 

From the advertising standpoint, 
it was almost impossible to make 
a first selection for attractiveness 
among the individual displays. The 
marching clubs and the string bands 
came in for their share of applause 
and the advertising visitors showed 
great interest in the trade-mark di- 
vision. The brilliance and carnival 
spirit of the Mummers also took the 
fancy of the immense crowd. 


+ 


It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Mummers that they had 
ever marched on a day other than 
New Year's Day, but there was 
nothing lacking’in their exhibition. 
Gaily caparisoned club captains in 


glittering gowns, whose 100-foot 
silken trains were held aloft by 
scores of brilliantly garbed page 


boys; female impersonators in every 
conceivable dress from the days of 
76 onward, clowns, and individual 
burlesques of current events —all 
were in line and all of them per- 
formed their New Year’s Day antics 
for the entertainment of the adver- 
tising visitors from all quarters of 
the globe. 

At City Hall plaza, where the re- 
viewing stand was located, the pano- 
rama was particularly colorful as 
Klieg lights from “Movieland” and 
ten huge military searchlights played 
on the marchers and flashed aloft 
to lowering clouds to make a shim- 
mering rainbow fantasy both on the 
ground and overhead. 

The parade, which started on the 
broad Parkway, was headed by 
Regular army troops from the Goy- 
ernment’s Sesquicentennial reserva- 
tion with C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. W., and Rowe 
Stewart, past president, riding in 
the first machine behind the car of 
the marshal, E. T. Stotesbury, Phil- 
adelphia banker. At the reviewing 
+ 


Philadelphia’s Famous Mummers, 


Reviewing Stand, A. 


A. C. of W., left to right: Rowe Stewart, Mayor Kendric 


Mrs. Kendrick, E. T. Stotesbury. 
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stand, the advertising officials, the 
foreign delegates, and those in charge 
of the parade entered and took seats 
beside Mayor and Mrs. Kendrick. 


The second division was headed 
by members of the Poor Richard 


Mummers—A Fantastic Effect 


=4° } 


Club garbed in the black velvet tu- 
nic and breeches of Franklin’s time. 
Each man wore a flowing white wig 
and carried a loaf of bread under 
his arm as did Poor Richard him- 
self when he landed in Philadelphia 
to seek employment. 

_ There was an outburst of applause 
tor the Poor Richards, and another 
a moment later greeted the Poor 
Richard Post of the American Le- 
gion, composed of members of the 
Philadelphia Advertising Club who 
served in the World War. The vet- 
erans appeared in snappy white flan- 
nel trousers and dark coats. They 
were followed by colorful floats, in 
red, white and blue, of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women, 
and the Advertising Crafts Club and 
Women’s Advertising Club of Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

Units from Kansas City and St. 
Paul, Minn. St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Charlotte. N. C., Ithaca, N. Y., Bal- 
timore, Washington, Lancaster, Pa., 
and Allentown, Pa., completed the 
division. St. Peterburg’s float was 
particularly attractive with pretty 
girls in summery garb who tossed 
canteloupes to the sidewalk throngs. 
Baltimore’s display emphasized the 
port advantages of that city. 


“Father Neptune,’ known to. hu 
dreds of thousands of America’ 
as the leading spirit in many A 
lantic City beauty pageants, head 
the fourth division with marche 
from the Atlantic City Advertisir 
Club, and another Atlantic Ci 
float bearing a bevy of bathing bear 
ties received more than “honorab 
mention” from the enthusiastic spe 
tators. 


Numerous floats depicting the o 
igin of advertising and early Egy: 
tian paper making followed as tl 
displays of various Philadelphia pi, 
per concerns. ‘Then came the n 
tional advertiser floats, Bell Tel 
phone, General Electric, Whitma’ 
Atlantic Refining and others. TI! 
Bell Telephone display included 
huge birthday cake, with fifty i. 
luminated telephones representing tl!’ 
candles. Neither the wheels nor tl 
driver of the vehicle were visib 
and as the huge white-encrusted cal 
seemingly floated along the stre 
there was a record outburst of aj 
plause. 

With the manufacturers’ and trad 
mark division marched the ban 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad ar 
the Reading Railway Company, ar 
more than 100 uniformed policem¢ 
of the former company. 

The only newspaper represented 
the pageant was The Evening Bulle 
in, whose two floats, each bearit 
the legend “Nearly Everybody Rea 
the Bulletin,’ depicted the livir 
room of the average American hon 
with the family gathered by the fir 
side to peruse the evening pape 


The New Year’s Shooters, 3,0! 
strong, brought the picturesque pr' 
cession to a fitting close, and part 
cular delight to the French a1 
other Continental delegates. 

With the ending of the parad 
the advertising men and women ft 
sumed the day’s activities at tl 
midnight cabarets arranged for ro 
gardens at the various hotels ar 
the large section of the Philadelph 
populace which had viewed the co 
orful evening went home with tl 
impression that the advertising men 
show was “the finest ever.” 
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Activities of Women at the Big 


Banquet Given by Women’s Ad Club to Foreign 


> 


Women’s Chief Tells of 
Two Years’ Work 


The President for the past two 
years of the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood of Chicago 
gave an interesting resume of her 
work before the meeting of her or- 
Zanization in Philadelphia in. con- 
nection with the A.A.C.W. Con- 
vention last Tuesday. Part of Mrs. 
Blackwood’s report follows: 


__“The first year of my regime, the 
Vice-President was Miss Marion 
fean Lyon of London, and of course 
he great distance necessarily made 
t impossible for her to help much 
a the Federation work. It has been 
uite different this year. With 
Minna Hall Carothers as Vice- 
’resident of the Federation, some of 
he detail work has been passed on 
nd she has not only been willing, 
ut many times has offered to take 
iver some of the work, 


| “The Convention cities have sup- 
lied two splendid Secretaries: Last 
ear, we had Jessie Ziegler in Hous- 
on, and this year, Ruth Pratt Leh- 
tan in Philadelphia. Both carried 
a their active work as members of 
ie Program Committee, and acted 
5 able contact women for develop- 
ig Convention plans. 


bs 


“According tc Jane Martin, it was 
ten years ago that the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World was organized in Philadel- 
phia. Considerable progress has been 
made during the time, and your 
President has endeavored during the 
past two years, to build a stronger 
Federation by contact with Clubs 
throughout the entire year. We have 
built Federation activities, asking 
each individual Club to participate, 
thus helping them to realize they are 
an important link in this Internat- 
ional Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 


“A Federation Speakers’ Bureau 
has been organized. Many Clubs in 
the Federation have been supplying 
speakers on various advertising 
topics and especially in support of 
Better Business Bureau work. 
Other Clubs have been carrying on 
Educational work by means of 
Shows, Revues and Exhibits. In 
the Chicago Club, Mrs. Anita Simp- 
son, retiring President, prepared a 
special talk upon the Economics of 
Advertising to Home and Ctlub 
Wiomen. 

“If time permitted. I should like 
to report the interesting Club work 
that has come to my attention during 
the year. Much of this will be con- 
tained in the President’s reports. 
The Toledo Trophy, presented to 


as oe Se 


the Federation at Houston, will be 
(has been) presented to the winning 
Club, here today. Toledo, also, has 


received considerable publicity 
through the work of one of. its 
members, Miss Gertrude Banks, 


who conceived the idea and was in- 
strumental in organizing a Real 
Estate Advertisers’ Department of 
the National Advertising Com- 
mission. 

“Tt will be remembered that Fed- 
eration programs are built by a 
Committee consisting of the Woman 
Executive Committee Member, the 
Federation Secretary and the’ Presi- 
dent as Chairman. We have tried 
to bring speakers with real messages 
and trust you have found the pro- 
gram helpful and enjoyable. 

And now, in closing, we have 
eighteen Clubs in the Federation— 
seventeen in the States and one in 
London. After working in the 
Federation for two years, it has be- 
come very dear to my heart. I 
hope every Club member will realize 
the full value of our Clubs being 
welded together in this Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs of 
the World It is with gratefulness 
for my own growth and development 
in serving that 1 report this two 
years of service as your Federa- 
tion President.” 


Py 


Delegates, June 20, at the Ritz-Carlton 


Three Charmers 


From Texas 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


“O-oh, did you take our pictures for 
The Fourth Estate. Good. Yes, we'll 
send you our names on a postal card, 
but only after you’ve published our pic- 
tures.” 
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WOMEN, FINE WOMEN, 
BUSY DELEGATES 


Philadelphians of Gentler Sex Entertain with Lavish 
Hospitality at Feasts and Ball—Brilliant 
Social Events 


Streaming into Philadelphia 
from the four quarters of the 
globe, almost 500 women joined 
the vast gathering of advertising 
men and participated in the mem- 
orable ceremonies which featured 
the A. A. C. W. convention in 
Philadelphia this week. 

Some of them came as delegates 
representing the advertising pro- 
fession and bringing with them 
the business standards advocated 
by their individual clubs; some 
were women who journeyed to 
the Quaker City because their 
husbands are advertising men and 
others came as business partners 
in advertising and commercial 
firms, but one and all, during the 
lighter hours of the convention, 
joined graciously with the Phila- 
delphia advertising women to sup- 
ply the needful feminine touch 
for the social functions which 
helped so much to make the gath- 
ering a memorable one. 

There was hardly a delegation 
which did not boast at least one 
woman member. New York City 
led with fifty, while cities of the 
South and Far West were divided 
in their visiting groups. From 
England there were two, Mrs. 
Victor Lawson, wife of the head 
of the British delegation, and Mrs. 
Watt Allen, whose husband is 
head of the Civil Service Supply 
Association in London. Even 
New Zealand, half way ’round the 
world, was represented by one 
woman, Mrs. J. J. Staples, wife 
of the assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Lyttelton Times and 
the Star, of Christchurch. 

To greet and attend to the 
needs of the visiting women the 
110 members of the Philadelphia 
Club of Advertising Women were 
scattered about the railroad sta- 
tions and the hotels as the delega- 
tions arrived, being constantly on 
hand during the vacation to ren- 
der personal service where re- 


quired. The same group, in con- 


| A Beautiful Display | 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


This advertisement registered 100 per 
cent with the world’s advertising men in 
Philadelphia. 


junction with the Poor Richard 
Club, supervised the week’s ac- 
tivities arranged for the women 
delegates under the direction of 
Miss Kathleen Concannon, chair- 
man of the women’s reception 
committee. 


The advertising women’s activ- 
ities started on Sunday night at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel with a 
dinner given to the overseas dele- 
gates and their wives which was 
one of the most attractive social 
functions of the entire session. 


Mrs. Patten’s Welcome 


Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, president 
of the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women, delivered the 
welcoming address and a musical 
program was rendered by Mlle. 
Jeanne Modave, the celebrated 
Belgian ’celliste, and the Arion 
String Quartet. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests were Sir Will- 
iam Henry Veno, advertising ad- 
viser, Veno Drug Company, Ltd., 
of Great Britain; Sir Robert 
Baird, managing proprietor, Bel- 
fast Telegraph, Belfast, Ireland; 
Colonel E. Watts Allen, C. B. E., 
general manager, Civil Supply As- 
sociation, London, England; Col- 
onel E. F. Lawson, president of 
the A. A., Daily Telegraph, Lon- 
don, England, and Mrs. Lawson; 
Ivor Nicholson, director and bus- 
iness manager, National Magazine 
Co., Ltd., London, England; Will- 
iam Beveridge Robertson, adver- 
tising manager, Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd, London, England, 
and Mrs. Robertson; William M. 
Teasdale, advertising manager, 
London and Northeastern Rail- 
way. 


President Woodbridge Speaks 


Among the speakers were C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the A. 
A. C. W., who paid a high tribute 
to the advertising women; Rowe 
Stewart, past president of the A. 
A. C. W.;.Mrs. Bernice Black- 
burn, president, and Mrs. Ethel 
Scully, of the executive board of 
the Women’s Federated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World; Sir Rob- 
ert Baird, Sir William H. Veno, 
Colonel Lawson and others. 


The reception committee, which 
greeted the guests, was composed 
of Mrs. G. A. Wiedemann, Mrs. 
E. G. Poret, Mrs. Thomas E. Ash, 
Mrs. Leonard Omerod, Mrs. John 
H. Sinberg, Mrs. Rowe Stewart, 
Mrs. Edward B. Finck, Mrs. A. 
C. Delaplaine, Mrs. Ross Ander- 
son and Mrs. H. Innis Jones. 


This evening the club will be 
represented in one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive street 
pageants ever held in Philadelphia 
by an exceptionally handsome 
float. 
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| Opened Women’s Art Display i 
| | 


By Fourta Esrarp Staff Photographer 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, : 
Women’s Advertising Clubs putting 


of Chicago, 


retiring president of the Federation 
the finishing touches to the women’s section ( 
the International Advertising Art Exhibition at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The visiting women delegates 
and wives of advertising men reg- 
istered at headquarters in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel were as 
follows: 

New York City—Bertha M. 
Becker, B. Berman, Frances Bu- 
ente, Edith Burtis, Emily Connor, 
L. L. Ditten, Irene Donath, Sadie 
Emanuel, Mrs. Louise D. Garth, 
Bess Hallock, Lena Hauser-Holl- 
weg, M. C. Heery, Mildred Kall- 
feiz, Anna M. Lane, Jane J. Mar- 
tin, Janet MacRorie, Letha McGee, 
Eloise T. Manley, Mrs. Mary Hope 
Norris, Margaret V. Olger, Ethel 
Dane Pitney, Helen M. Rockey, 
Laura Rosenstein, May  Shortle, 
May R. Spain, Elsie Wilson, Anna 
McLean, Julia Coburn, Mrs. Carolyn 
T. R. Lewis, Catherine McNelis, 
Bert Bergen, Birdie Bernstein, 
Nan Guck, Mrs. Minna Hall Sim- 
imons © CarotherseNins. waco: 
Budge, Bernice Ormerod, Edith 
V. Righter, F. U. Seidell, Florence 


Lampe. 


Buffalo—Sophie Alexander, Rose 
Casey Gettings, Ursula Hanrahan, 
Henriette Kawentel, Martha Mor- 
ris, Clara Petzing, Ruth M. Sully, 
Marietta Ball. 


Dallas—Lois Upshaw, Mrs. C. 
I. Evans, Virginia Betts. 


New Orleans—M. Burvant and 
A. Schaefer. 


Cleveland—Elsie E. Kennedy, 
Maragaret J. Kennedy, Esther B. 
McGugin, Mrs. Adah M. Graves, 
Helen G. Johnson, T. Gertrude 
Fortune. 


Chicago—Mary Anderson, Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood, May Brown, 
Mrs. James Connery, Dorothy 
Dignam, Louis Donaldson, 
Blanche Gatzert, Jessamine — G. 
Hoagland, Cora C. Smith, Mrs. 
Camille Lange Kilgore, Regina 
Neumann, Janet Olson, Grace B. 
Parke, Claire B. Samuels, Mrs. 
Anita Simpson, Josephine Snapp, 


Mildred R. Webster, Mrs. Hilm 
K. Benson. 

Providence—Etta M. Burn 
Alice R. E. Butler, Jeannette I 
Carroll, Alice C. Casey, Margare 
T. Deasy, Margaret T. Fulto: 
Grace A. Gardiner, Maude 
Hale, Joan Higgins, Katherin 
Higgins, Edith A. Johnson, Ann 
V. Maguire, Alice M. McCoar 
Mrs. Florence E. McGunnegl 
Emma E. Miller, Margueretta | 
Andrews, Louise O’Brien, Mar 
F. C. O’Brien, Florence G. O’Nei 
Sylvia M. Paradis, Maybelle 1- 
Tolman, Mrs. Mildred Paul, Ma 
E. Whalen, Grace White, Harr 
ette R. Fallon. 

St. Louis—Genevieve C. Alber 
Virginia Carrico, Hazel Carte 
Margaret S. Coons, Mrs. Rut 
Crane Davis, Marian Denyve 
Mrs. Mathilda Dierker, Mai 
Kelley, Hazel Ludwig, Carolir 
Markland, Mrs. Arthur W. Proet, 
Ruth Reed, Helen Seevers, Gal 
na Stowell, Ruth Thompson, Be 
sey Williams, Edith Wilson, Eli, 
abeth Denyven (guest), Mai 
Levy (guest). 

Pittsburgh—Betty Bell, Mr 
Howell, Mrs. Mack, Madelon . 
Wildberg. 

British—Mrs. E. Watts Alle 
Mrs. E. F. Lawson, Mrs. W. 
Robertson. 

Boston—Marion F. Brown, - 
Frances Hanson, Mrs. D. Robi 
son, Anna Johnson, Jane Kelle’ 
Anne Quinn. 

Milwaukee—Helen J. Baldat 
Jane Dore, Esther Fleischer, H 
degarde Gloyer, Lena Jones, Ph: 
lis Koeppen, Ione T. Kingsle 
Agnes Kendergan, Gertrut 
Kluck, Clara H. Phal, Helen Ric 
ardson, Ethel B. Scully, G . 
Schmeling, Ruth M. Shaw, Heli 
Weinman. 

Toledo—Gertrude Banks, Haz 
Boxley, Clementine Samuel, M1 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Buffalo Had Six Dailies 
Now It Has Only Three. 


DVERTISING problems relating to cover- 
A age of Western New York have been simpli- 
fied overnight by the merger of the Buffalo 
Courier, the Buffalo Express and Buffalo Daily 
Star. 


From three daily papers with combined circula- 
tions of more than 160,000 we have developed one 
great metropolitan morning paper, alone in its 
field and reaching an audience heretofore ac- 
cessible only by the use of three separate media. 


One Sunday paper has been created from two 
which had a combined circulation of more than 
170,000 copies. This paper, the Sunday Courier 
and Express, will have the largest circulation of 
any rewspaper in the state outside of New York 
city. 


In cleaning up the Buffalo situation we feel that 
we have rendered a signal service to the adver- 
tiser, giving him a medium that will thoroughly 
cover the Western New York field at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Buffalo Courier 
BUFFALO :#@% EXPRESS 


W. J. Conners, Jr., Publisher Burrows Matthews, Editor 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives 


~. 
a 
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I Am Advertising 


By THOMAS BARRETT 


Associate Editor, THr FourtH EsTaTE& 


I am the printed word about things that people want; 
The broadcaster of merchandise; 

The stabilizer of business. 

I am the smoke signal of early man; 

The picture story of early Egypt; 

The sign speaker of ancient China— 

Town crier, builder of each empire, 

I am advertising! 
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I am art and language; 

I am the motor of trade; 

And the spirit of profit; 

I am the ghost that walks. 

My speech stills the battle; 

My sway is mightier than kings! 

I feed the wee child wholesome food; 


ASA SAS ASAI IATA ISA SISA SAS ASA STSITS 


£8 Clothe milady in beauty rare; 
oh Keep man and home in comfort, 


And speed progress on its march to the sun. 
I am broad as the whole wide world; 
Servant and friend of every race; 
Harbinger of peace and plenty; 

I am advertising! 


I am today—I am pep, ginger, and go! 

And I am the luxury of luscious lands. 

I drive ships over the seven seas; 

I roll wealth on wheels of rubber; 

I send blazing steeds of steel over iron paths; 
I save life and health; 

I entertain—furnish laughter and fun; 
Bring toys to little ones; 

I form people and machinery into cities of industry; 
I turn sordid dross to shining gold; 

I bespeak the virtues of the square dealer; 


ASASASASASASASASTSASASASAS 
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@ 
ie I tell the world; 
ie I am advertising! 
PO) 
ie I am the why and the way of civilization. 
£2 I make science a revealed power; 
* The inventor a manufacturer, 


{ 
GW 


The honest politician a ruler. 
I make farm fields flourish; 
I feed the cities; 

I am advertising! 


I am a force, as certain as gravity, 
Holding all things down to earth, 
Yet as inspiring as the heavens. 

I am the help of the housewife; 

I am steam—force—electricity! | 
{ am the maker of man’s best use | 
Of God’s great gift—the world— i 
I am advertising, ‘| 
The stabilizer of business! ; 


AISA ISASI SAAS ASTSASASA? 
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HOW ADVERTISING 
SURELY DEVELOPS 
~ WORLD TRADE 


Business Facing a New 
Era of Trade 
Progress 


The important role played by ad- 
ertising in developing a continuous 
vorld trade was told by Dr. Julius 
<lein, director of the Bureau of 
foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
J. S. Department of Commerce at 
he international trade conference 
veld as part of the advertising con- 
erence in Philadelphia. 

“We are indeed facing a new 
vorld in international business,” ex- 
ilained the government official,” and 
n this situation international ad- 
rertising as a real force for con- 
tructive development.” 

The chief executive of the A. A. 
-. W., C. K. Woodbridge, opened 
he annual conference and presented 
Jr. Klein as the presiding officer and 
wrincipal speaker of the meeting. 

Dr. Klein’s paper, “A Look at the 
Norld’s: Trade,” was followed by 
mn address on “Americas Place in 
he Export Market,” by Eric Field, 
lirector of Erwood’s Ltd., of Lon- 
lon; “Possibilities of World Wide 
-ooperation in Market Develop- 
nent,” by F. M. Feiker, vice-presi- 
lent of the Society of Electrical 
Jevelopment and chairman of the 
Jverseas Club Development Com- 
nittee, and “The Union of South 
\frica—Its Trade and Business 
Possibilities,” by Eric Louw, Com- 
nissioner for the Government of the 
Jnion of South Africa. 


At the afternoon session, Sir Wil- 
iam Veno, of London, presided. 


_ Addresses were delivered by Sin- 
slair_ Wood, director, Advertising 
ind Publicity, Ltd., of London, who 
ipoke on “The Importance of Mar- 
cet Research in International Ad- 
rertising,” and Charles Lyon 
chandler, vice-president of the Corn 
xchange Bank, of Philadelphia, 
vhose subject is “History of Inter- 


tational Advertising and Its In- 
luence Upon the Peace of the 
Norld—With a Glance at the 


*uture.” 


~ima (O.) Gazette Merged Into 
the Lima Star 


The Lima Morning Star has 
surchased the press, stereotyping 
vutfit, certain other equipment, 
rood will and name, the city circu- 
ation, foreign advertising con- 
racts, daily features and comics 
f the Lima Gazette. 


_The Star also has leased the en- 
ir€ first floor of the Gazette build- 
ng and will move in as soon as it 
‘as been remodeled into a modern 
‘€wspaper office and plant. This 
work will begin at once. 

Among the daily features ac- 
‘uired from the Gazette are Ar- 
hur Brisbane’s daily column and 
). O. McIntyre’s “New York Day 
y Day.” The comics taken over 
aclude The Gumps, Polly and Her 
?als, Gasoline Alley, Just Kids 
nd Barney Google, which will ap- 
ear in the Star. 
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Dispatch Daily Average 


Columbus 


CIRCLE THESE 33 COUNTIES 
ON YOUR OHIO SALES MAP 
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One of the Most Resourceful Markets 


| ft Number of Dwellings 


in the Middle West for National 
Advertisers 
(Thoroughly covered by the Columbus 
Dispatch) 

LOZ Gee Opulation. «eres ne) tee vere 1,372,073 
Number of Bamilies >......... 348,599 

LORIN LIAS 303,333 
INimber of Autos: ..c-.22vechee 265,315 
Manufacturing Establishments .. 3,069 
Number of Wage Earners (Ind.) 87,461 


1 Total Value of All Productions. $551,201.000 

Number of 

Bank Deposits in 1925 

| Number-of Income Taxpayers.. 
Number of Towns 


Advertisers planning to exploit the Ohio market 
will receive complete cooperation from the infor- 
mation and service bureau of the 


@ OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
: oO ty —__o 
Harvey R. Young, Adv. Dir. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


} 


as 


Wanksuucee oni oeioee 361 
$306,759,000 
61,990 

1,198 


Paid Circulation, 106,451 


BLOCK BUYS TOLEDO BLADE 


Paul Block, publisher of the 
Newark Star-Eagle, the Duluth 
Herald, the Memphis News Scimitar 
and the Lancaster New Era, it was 
learned just as Tue Fourtu Es- 
TATE was going to press, has pur- 
chased The Toledo Blade, one of 
the oldest and most successful 
papers in the Middle West. 

The Toledo Blade has been for a 


number of years under the personal 
control of Barton Smith, who has 
been President and General Counsel 
for the paper, as well as trustee for 
all the stock. Mr. Block now be- 
comes sole owner of the property. 

The price paid is said to be four 
and a half million dollars. 

The Toledo Blade is famous as 
the newspaper edited by “Petroleum 
V. Nasby,” and the original source 
of the writings of that humorist. 


15 


COOPERATION IS 
INDUSTRIAL 
SAVIOUR 


——____.. 


Mutual Advertising 
Campaigns Business 
Getters 


Cooperative advertising, especially 
in newspapers, was advocated by 
numerous speakers at the Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association, which held 
sessions in conjunction with the 
twenty-second annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

The predominence of discussing on 
cooperative advertising followed the 
key speech delivered by W. S. Hays, 
secretary of the National State As- 
sociation with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, the scene of the convention. 

“Cooperative advertising,” said Mr. 
Hays, “will be a permanent asset to 
American business. Today it runs 
into millions of dollars. During the 
past ten years manufacturers in 
many and varied fields have worked 
together, increasingly enlarging the 
market for their class of product. 
During that time more than thirty- 
three campaigns are known to have 
actually succeeded.” 


Newspapers Reach People 


W. S. Lockwood, advertising man- 
ager Johns-Manville, Inc., followed 
Mr. Hays by advocating that adver- 
tising be placed as much as possible 
in periodicals which reach all the 
people, such as newspapers. 

“It is necessary,” he said, “to 
reach more than the technical sources 
of trade. Advertising should not 
only be placed in trade publications, 
but, in this day, should also be placed 
in those common media which reach 
all the people.” 


Wolff Is President 


The sessions of the industrial ad 
men were brought to a close with 
election of officers. These included: 

W. A. Wolff, of New York, presi- 
dent; Erza Clark, of Buchanan, 
Mich., first vice-president; N.S, 
Greensfelder, of Wilmington, Del., 
second vice-president; J. M. Mc- 
Donald, of New York, treasurer, 
and H. P. Sigwalt, of Milwaukee, 
secretary. 

New directors elected are: Allan 
Brown, of New York; J. H. Hop- 
kins, of Chicago; W. S. Hays, of 
this city; E. P. Blanchard, of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and Julius Holl, 
of Chicago. 


Representation Changes 


Effective July 1st Cone, Hunton 

& Woodman have been appointed 
national advertising representa- 
tives in the United States and Ca- 
nada for the Kewanee (Ill.) Eve- 
ning Star-Courier. This paper 
has been purchased by the Lee 
Newspaper Syndicate and will be 
added to their list. 
' Effective July lst Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman take over the na- 
tional advertising representation 
in the Southern field of the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News. 
They have represented this paper 
in the North and West for a num- 
ber of years. 
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BUSINESS MUST TAKE 
STOCK OF GOOD WILL 


Advertising a Business Among Businesses, Replete 
with Romance, Enthusiasm and Joy for 
Its Devotees 


From an Address by H. E. Lesan, of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
before the A. A. C. W. 


Every individual business, at stated intervals, does or should take a 
complete inventory of its assets, balance these against its liabilities and 
then make a frank and analytical examination of the resultant balance 


sheet. — 


In recent years, there has also been a rapidly growing disposition among 
business men to more carefully “take stock,’ as inventory is more often 
old-fashionedly called, of those things one can’t handle with ones hands, 
those things one can’t pick up and lay down, or wrap up in packages and 
carry away, but things which are nevertheless as tangible and as valuable 
as anything one can pick up or lay down or wrap and carry away—those 
things we have grown to call “Good Will.” 


The annual meetings of the A.A. 
C.W. constitute a sort of annual 
inventory or stock taking of adver- 
tising, and this meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Agency Section, to which 
as presiding officer, it becomes my 
duty and privilege to welcome you, 
is a sort of annual inventory of the 
advertising agency section. While 
the meetings are open to, and in be- 
half of, all advertising agencies, the 
program itself is in the hands of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, one of those cooperative 
trade associations encouraged by 
Mr. Hoover, with a membership of 
132 out of the hundreds of ad- 
vertising agencies in the United 
States in point of number, but serv- 
ing the advertisers who do 80 per 
cent of the total volume of general 
advertising in the United States. 


Will Head Poor Richard 


By FourtH Estate Staff Photograbher 


Martin Gibbons-Neff, President-elect of 
The Poor Richard Club, was chairman of 
the automobile committee which conveyed 
arriving guests from the stations to their 
hotels. He is advertising manager of the 
Dill and Collins Company, of Philadelphia. 


We invite all present to help us 
take our annual inventory. What 
we will find in stock is the property 
of all advertising agencies, even if 
it has been produced largely by the 
activities and at the expense of this 
Association; and while we will find 
little which we can handle with our 
hands, pick up and lay down, wrap 
and carry away, we will find ample 
stores of those assets of higher 
value which we will list as Good 
Will. 

Cyrus Curtis once called good will 
“the essence of public contact,” 
meaning, of course, that, commer- 
cially applied, advertising is the es- 
sence of public contact commercially 
employed—a definition the fidelity of 
which there can be no doubt. 

This definition does not define 
uses and purposes of advertising, nor 
those phases of its production which 
make it a business among  busi- 
nesses ; an art among arts; a profes- 
sion among professions. Nor does 
it give one a glimpse of its romance, 
nor of the enthusiasm and joy which 
it gives its devotees, 

Advertising is manufactured or 
produced as the business man pro- 
duces things to pick up and lay 
down, wrap and carry away, with all 
that means to the business man. It 
is written with all that means to the 
writer; published with all that 
means to the publisher; illustrated 
and decorated with all that means to 
the artist; built with all that means 
to the architect; practiced with all 
that means to the lawyer or doctor, 
and it carries with it a moral re- 
sponsibility second only to ministers 
and other public teachers who con- 
sciously and unconsciously mold 
mass consciousness with the spoken 
and written comment on contempor- 
aneous life. 

Advertising is the only place 
where all the businesses and arts and 
professions unite, and advertising 
talent is the only one that demands 
that a man qualify in all of them. 


T’ve not been very patient when 
some of the orators and writers of 
our profession have tried to tell us 
that Moses and Paul. Shakespeare 
and Napoleon—even the Galilean— 
were advertising men. They. weren’t. 
Advertising, as we know it, wasn’t 
dreamed of then, and to try to draw 


parallels of this kind in my esti- 
mation belittles both these men and 
the hyphenated advertising profes- 
sion—art-business of today. 

But if someone will read Ernest 
Calkins and tell me he hears the 
brave, beautiful melody of a soul 
that gives human life more, because 
human life gives him less, and say 
that Calkins is the Beethoven of 
advertising, I’ll go along with him. 

Or if another calls Wilfred Floing 
the Sir Christopher Wrenn of ad- 
vertising, or Lasker the Disraeli, or 
Stanley Resor the old Col. House, 
or that William Johns is its William 
McKinley, or that Tom Logan shows 
some symptoms of being a Napoleon 
in it, or that Jim O’Shaughnessy is 
its Job Hedges, or that Erickson is 
its Judge Gary, I'll go along with 
him too. 

The first method of comparison 
seems to me to impart that the best 
advertising men lived centuries ago 
and that they are now dead, and that 
isn’t true. The second method 
seems to me to impart that we have 
the genius of the Beethovens and the 
Wrenns and the Whislers and the 
Garys and the McKinleys right in 
our midst now, and that is true. 

I think that the ideal pedigree for 
an advertising agency man would 
be a Henry Ford for a father and 
a Jeritza or a Rosa Bonheur for a 
mother. 

And now in the city of Benjamin 
Franklin, Cyrus Curtis and N. W. 
Ayer & Son, three of the greatest 
progenitors of American publishing 
and advertising, we proceed to take 
the tenth annual inventory of the 
advertising agency section of the A. 
Nay Ge, Wi 


Three New Rotogravure Sections 
Issued by New York Times 


The New York Times has begun 
the publication of three new roto- 
gravure sections with the Sunday 
edition—New Jersey, Westchester 
and Brooklyn and Long Island. 
Each is of tabloid size, contains 16 
pages and is distributed only in the 
territory in the interests of which 
it is published. 

News photographs of interest to 
each of the three communities are 
reproduced—sports events, social 
and persons prominent in local af- 
fairs. 

The first number of the New 
Jersey section was published Sun- 
day, May 23, and met with prompt 
popularity. The net paid circula- 
tion of that section is 75,000. The 
first issue of the Brooklyn and 
Long Island section was Sunday, 
June 20. It wall have the circula- 
tion of the Sunday edition of The 
Times in Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land of approximately 100,000. The 
Westchester section, to be, issued 
June 27, will have 60,000 circula- 


tion. 


College Editors Open Meet 


Representatives of fourteen col- 
leges in eight States met at Bridge- 
water, Conn., last Monday for the 
first session of the journalism meet- 
ing conducted by the National 
Forum Summer Conference. Most 
of the delegates edit college publi- 
cations. Louis S. Gannett, associate 
editor of The Nation, was a speaker 
at the first session. 


MAINE BELIEVES IN 
ADVERTISING 


“Twenty-five thousand dollar 
appropriated by the Maine Legisla 
ture in 1925 for advertising the Stat 
resulted in 30 per cent increase i 
resort and tourist business over an 
previous year” said Harrie B. Co 
Manager, Maine Publicity Bureat 
addressing the Community Advertis 
ing Session at A. A. C. W. Conyen 
tion last Wednesday. ‘This mone 
was used exclusively for newspape 
and magazine advertising and it wa 
specifically stated in the campaig 
that not one cent of it would be use 
for salaries or overhead expenses. 


“In June, July and August twent 
thousand six hundred and sevent 
nine’ automobiles registered at th 
Publicity Bureau’s office in Port 
land, and using the American Aute 
mobile Association’s figure of a 
average of three and one-eighth per 
sons to a.car, shows that over sixt 
thousand people were served in the 
way. They represented every Stat 
in the Union and many foreig 
countries. Letters, keyed to th 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
were received to the number of six 
teen’ thousand two hundred an 
twenty one, all were properly an 
swered. | 

“Each person vacationing i 
Maine that year averaged to spen 
ninety dollars and fifty-three cent: 
thus the tourist business brough 
into the State of Maine last yea 
nearly one hundred million: dollar: 
One summer hotel alone had receipt 
of over five hundred thousan 
dollars, chiefly from out of stat 
people. 


“What has all this brought to th 
State of Maine?” said Mr. Coe i 
summing up. “In addition to th 
one hundred million dollars lei 
by the tourists, which seeps throug 
all the channels of business life, th 
records of the register of deeds oi- 
fices throughout the State shov 
over two thousand sales of land an. 
buildings to non-residents durin 
the past year. 


“Industrial and recreational prc 
jects under way are estimated < 
one hundred and seventy-five mi_ 
lion dollars. The largest of thes 
is the Passemaquoddy projec 
which proposes to harness the tide’ 
of the sea to generate power, an) 
which is a project of one hundre. 
million dollars. No doubt man! 
will say this has nothing to do wit 
tourist business, yet the fact remair 
that Dexter P. Cooper, the man wh 
is putting over the project whic! 
has recently received favorable cor 
sideration by the Federal Gover 
ment in Washington, first went t) 
Passamaquoddy Bay seventee, 
years ago as a summer tourist. Th) 
Insull interests are developing | 
four million dollar hydro-electri 
project on the Androscoggin Rive: 
The Lucerne-in-Maine project 1 
the vicinity of Bar Harbor, a Coi 
tage and club house colony, is a fiv| 
million dollar development. Othe 
similar projects are springing up a 
over the State. 

“That is the story of Maine in | 
nut shell. It shows merely a stat 
of what has been done to back ir 
dustrial and agricultural develor) 
ment. f 
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Washington and Its Environment 
Greater than Thirteen States 


The U. S. Census Bureau estimates the present population of 
the National Capital as well over the half million mark—528,000— 
and the usual twenty-five mile shopping radius adds about 222,000 
more. 


With these figures to its credit it leads thirteen entire states— 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New. 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont 
or Wyoming—bringing the total buying strength of the Wash- 
ington market to approximately 750,000 prosperous people—whose 
incomes justify their liberal spending. 


It is a notable fact that this combined area, exceeding in popu- 
lation each of the above thirteen states is completely reached by 
ONE newspaper — The Star. Its home delivered circulation — 
Evening and Sunday—makes The Star equally strong in the suburbs 
and in the city. 


The possibilities of the Washington Market and the directness 
and ease with which it is FULLY COVERED by The Star— 
deserves close consideration of the sales executives of products of 
merit. 


Our Statistical Department is at your 
service in making specific surveys 
that may be of interest to you. 


4h; nin i 
WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION /atty 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building» 
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TISING APPEALS 


\. A. C. W. Delegates Target of Advertising Matter 


Advertisements of advertising by 
ad for advertisers played no small 
art in the general scheme of the 
. A.C. W. Convention in Phila- 
elphia this week and delegates 
rere deluged with cards, folders 
ad booklets each bearing a word 
f welcome and a particular mes- 
ige from its publishers to the _ad- 
ertising guests of the Sesqui-Cen- 
nnial City. 
Among the more elaborate book- 
‘ts was one issued for the Bank of 
fanhattan Company under the edi- 
wial supervision of the Brearley 
ervice Organization, New York 
ity. It told interestingly the story 
f American progress from the time 
f Washington to the present day. 
The June number of Poor Rich- 
‘d’s Almanack the official publica- 
on of the Poor Richard Club, the 
hiladelphia advertising men’s or- 
inization, was entirely devoted. to 
mvention affairs. “The Ad-Ven- 
rer,” a copy of the publication put 
it by the students of the Charles 
orris Price School of Advertising, 
course of free instruction sup- 
ted by the Charles Morris Price 
state and housed in the Poor Rich- 
d Club, was another interesting 
nvention souvenir. 
“Motor Trips to 
vints,” a profusely illustrated 
mphlet issued by the Motor Path- 
der Department of the Philadel- 
ia Evening Bulletin, guided the 
legates on side trips from the 
uaker City during their free hours. 
One of the most pretentious piece 
- literature handed to the dele- 
‘tes was the rotogravure tabloid 
om the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
cturing Company, of Philadelphia, 
titled “Philadelphia, the Sesqui- 
‘ntennial City.” It contained views 
historical and industrial interest 
and about the Quaker City. 
One of the unique exhibits of con- 
ntion literature was a “facsimile 
roduction” of the noted “Ulster 
ounty Gazette” containing an ac- 
unt of the entombment of Wash- 
ston. It came from the Otis 
thographing Company, of Cleve- 
ad. 
A reproduction in minature of the 
st page of the Philadelphia Even- 
¢ Bulletin formed the cover for 
> booklet issued by that newspaper. 
invited the delegates to take a 
P of inspection through “the 
‘Sest newspaper printing plant in 
‘ world” A button, pinned to the 
ver bore brightly “500,000 circu- 
n 


‘10 


Another interesting booklet was 
it of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
| Cover showed a view of the tow- 
ing white pile of the Elverson 
‘ilding, the new home of the news- 
»er, on North Broad street. The 
»klet stated that the Inquirer, of 
‘ich James H. Elverson was presi- 
ht and editor from 1889 to 1911, 
10w published by James H. Elver- 
, Jr. It contained many. illustra- 


Historical . 


of Excellent Grade—Elaborate Booklets Featured 


tions of the new plant and its ex- 
tensive pressroom, ! 

Extremely fine etchings featured 
the booklet presented to delegates 
with the compliments of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. The 
cover design showed City Hall and 
Penn Square in their fatest dress 
of Sesqui-Centennial illumination at 
night, and other etchings pictured 
Independence Hall, William Penn’s 
home, South Broad street leading to 
the exposition grounds, and scenes 
of Philadelphia in Revolutionary 
days. 

C. A. Stinson, of Gatchel and 
Manning, Inc., presented the dele- 
gates with a folder “Down on Wash- 
ington Square,” bearing a picture of 
the firm’s photo engraving plant and 
containing a hearty welcome to the 
advertising men. An invitation to 
make a trip of inspection through 
the plant was carried by a two- 
color folder issued by “the maker of 
type-faces to those who use them,” 
the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

“A Story of Advertising from 
1842 to 1926,” told of the magic of 
newspaper advertising and the mar- 
velous development of the famous 
Gimbel Stores which, from a hum- 
ble beginning, founded by Adam 
Gimbel, in Vincennes, Indiana, grew 
to the present chain of mammoth 
merchandising establishments _ now 
located in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, with 
twelve purchasing offices in Euro- 
pean industrial centers. 

Breyer’s informed the delegates 
and the world at large that their 
firm was the largest manufacturer of 
ice cream in the world, and Charles 
aLong.. Ir., announced aloud the 
fact that he represented the Otis 
Lithographing Company in Phila- 
delphia, with a neat post card mes- 
Sage to each delegate. Kopack Sun- 
fast Fabrics were brought to the 
attention of the advertising men by 
the announcement that the firm had 
established a permanent exposition 
in the House of Kopack, the manu- 
facturing home of those commodi- 
ties, and J. E. Caldwell and Com- 
Pany, with a daintily engraved card, 
invited the delegates to visit the 
“most beautiful jewelry store in the 
world.” 

One of the most attractive trade 
appeals of the convention was the 
two-color folder issued by N. W. 
Ayer and Son inviting delegates to 
attend an exhibition of original 
drawings, paintings and proofs of 
advertisements prepared by the firm 
for its clients, and housed in the 
Ayer building at 308 Chestnut street. 

The General Baking Company 
asked the visitors to “loaf around” 
its huge baking plant and watch how 
they turned out loaves of bread at 
the rate of 100,000 daily from the 
automatic oven. 

A two-color folder, containing ex- 
terior and interior pictures of the ho- 
tel itself told the advertising men of 


the comforts and luxuries of the 
Mayflower, one of Washington’s 
leading hostelries. 

Another of Philadelphia’s great 
industries was represented typogra- 
phically by an announcement and in- 
vitation from the John B. Stetson 
Company, Philadelphia, the world’s 
largest manufacturers of hats, An- 
other card was that of invitation to 
hear Judge Vernon W. Van Fleet, 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, lecture on “Advertising Rep- 
resentation and Its Responsibility 
from a Governmental Viewpoint.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounced with a folder the publica- 
tion of a new authoritative book on 
“Exhibitions and the Zwrin font ID} GE 
play,” by Lawrence Weaver, British 
advertising expert, including a speci- 
men multi-color illustration. 

Convention literature also included 
a rotogravure jacket of L’Opinione, 
Philadelphia’s Italian daily news- 
Paper, and the envelopes containing 
the literature handed to delegates as 
they registered were furnished by 
the same foreign-language publica- 
tion. Included with L’Opinione con- 
tribution was an invitation to attend 
“America,” the colossal patriotic 
spectacle presented under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Music 


eague. 
Sears, Roebuck 


and Company 
were represented by 


a folder invit- 


ing delegates to visit the new Sears- 


Roebuck plant on the Roosevelt 
Boulevard, and another folder asked 
them to view an exhibition of photo- 
pétaving and printing in the Beck 
building. A card informed the dele- 
gates that the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia Was the 
world’s largest day and night bank,” 


Pennsylvania Publishers To Meet 
Monday 


The Pennsylvania 
Publishers’ Association will hold its 
1926 summer convention at the 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa, next Monday and 
Tuesday, June 28th and 29th. 

The program will open with a 
meeting of the executive committee 
on Monday and separate meetings 


Newspaper 


of the daily and weekly divisions on 


Monday. An Associated Press 
luncheon will be held Monday under 
the dirction of Edward McKernon, 
ee YS! Av. Eastern superin- 
tendent. 

A bonquet will be held Monday 
evening for all members, at which 
dancing will take place. On Tues- 
day there will be a general session 
of the association at the Centre 
Hills Country Club, with President 
John L. Stewart in the chair. Re- 
ports of the committees and regional 
chairman will be made, the treas- 
urer’s report will be given, and new 
committemen will be appointed. 
There will be a golfer’s luncheon 
on Tuesday, when the publishers 
will be the guest of George E, 
Graff, publisher of the Williams- 
port Sun, Gazette and Bulletin, and 
a game of golf will follow. 

r. Graff is the champion news- 
Paper golfer of Pennsylvania. Sight- 
seeing trips will also be provided. 

he members and their wives will 
be quartered in. Varsity Hall and 
Watts Hall, two State College dor- 
mitories at a cost of a dollar a night 
per head during the convention. 


Lg 


BE DERAL PLANS 
OUTLINED BY 
VAN FLEET 


Trade Commissioner 
Tells of Government 
Control 


“Advertising is the product of 
civilization and one of its essen- 
tials,” Judge Vernon W. Van Fleet 
told the Associated Retail Adver- 
tisers on Tuesday. “From the nar- 
row concept that it is the means 
only of the individual to market his 
wares for his benefit alone, it has 
come to be recognized as an eco- , 
nomic factor in civilization itself. 


“The Federal Trade Commission 
has recently established a division 
with a directing head to instigate, 
Supervise and conduct trade con- 
ferences under the control and sub- 
ject to its approval. 


“In this division will be coordi- 
nated and facilitated all work to 
aid industries to adopt rules of 
business conduct looking to the 
elimination of harmful or unfair 
trade practices. The new division 
will take over the trade conference 
work which has been heretofore 
scattered among several divisions. 

“The conferences may be called 
by the Commission upon its own 
initiative or asked for by a repre- 
sentative group in any industry. 

“The great work of furthering 
honest advertising and fair competi- 
tion must be carried on by industry 
itself. The Government could not do 
the work you are doing with twenty 
Commissions. The Commission is 
there to cooperate with and sup- 
port you in your great work and it 
asks your cooperation. and support.” 


Jersey Press Association’s Sum- 
mer Meeting 


The New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual summer 
meeting at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., 
from June 25-28 inclusive. Mronk 
J. Robertson, Washington, N. Je 
Star, President of the Association, 
will preside at the annual business 
meetings and jelection of officers 
Saturday imoring, the 26th. This is 
the only business session, as the con- 
vention is in the nature of an an- 
nual outing for its members. The 
annual dinner will be held Saturday 
evening, and among the speakers 


will be Senator Case of Summer- 
ville. 


Bond Leaves Evening Post, 
Returning to Ledger 


Merritt E. Bond, managing editor 
of the New York Evening Post, 
will return to the Philadelphia Led- 
ger sometime in July, when Julian 
Mason, former managing editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, be- 
comes editor-in-chief. Ralph E. 
Renaud, also formerly connected 
with the Herald Tribune will be 
the new managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post. G. D. Eaton, 
formerly literary editor of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, is now 
on the copy desk of the Post. 
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MAYOR WELCOMES 
AD MEN AT SHRINE 
OP TIBERS&Y 


Delegates Are Royally 
Met by the Poor 
Richard Club 


From earliest dawn until long 
after the Sesqui-Centennial  illu- 
minations had turned night into 
day in the central sections of the 
Quaker City, on Sunday, Phila- 
delphia was kept busy welcoming 
the ever-increasing horde of ad- 
vertising men and women assem- 
bling for the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Advertisers Club of the World. 

Members of the reception com- 
mittee of the Poor Richard Club, 
under the able leadership of N. A. 
Considine, their chairman, met 
each delegation as it arrived at 
one of the various railroad termi- 
nals and escorted the delegates 
to a waiting line of guest auto- 
mobiles, which whisked them 
quickly to their designated hotels. 


The largest group to arrive at 
one time came on a special train 


from New York City, and in- 
cluded the overseas delegates, 
who, after posing for photo- 


graphs in the shadow of William 
Penn on City Hall Plaza were 
registered at headquarters in the 
Bellevue - Stratford Hotel. The 
New York delegation acted as es- 
cort for the foreign visitors on 
the trip. 


Just prior to the arrival of the 
European and New York dele- 
gates another special train pulled 
into Broad Street station bearing 
delegations from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Des Moines, Iowa, and 


All the Way from 
New Zealand 


By Fourtu Estatr Sta? Photographer 


J. H. Staples, of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, brought Mrs. Staples and this 
smile from “down under.” Sorry we 


couldn’t get Mrs. Staples but she 


calling on Mrs. Stotésbury. 


was 


| One of “Visitors’ Specials”’ | 


By Fourtu Estate Photographer 


Luxury bus furnished by United States Rubber Company to transport visiting 


delegates from railroad stations to hotels. 
oo 
other mid-Western points. Groups 


from the West Coast and from: 


the South arrived late Saturday 
night and in the wee, small hours 
of Sunday morning. 


Although the rapidly increas- 
ing influx of delegates caused no 
appreciable stir in the peaceful 
calm of a Philadelphia Sunday 
morning, later in the day the 
great number of advertising men 
and women attending the con- 
vention became noticeable in the 
central section of the city, the 
gay hat bands and _ beribboned 
badges of the men and the sum- 
mer finery of the women adding 
a colorful touch to the Sunday 
street throngs bound for the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 
South Philadelphia. 


At Independence Hall 


The stains of travel once cleared 
away and a hasty luncheon taken, 
the foreign delegates were es- 
corted by other delegations to 
Independence Hall, where Mayor 
W. Freeland Kendrick and Mrs. 
Kendrick, accompanied by the 
Mayor’s military’ and naval aides 
for the Sesqui-Centennial, ten- 
dered a reception to the adver- 
tising visitors. 

There, on the historic spot 
where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed 150 years 
ago, in what is now known as 
the Declaration Chamber, Phila- 
delphia’s chief executive briefly 
but impressively welcomed the 
delegates and extended the free- 
dom of the city. Due to the late- 
ness of the hour and the fact 
that everyone present was due at 
the Inspirational meeting in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Mayor 
Kendrick cut short his address. 

“Tf you can find nothing else 
of interest, in Philadelphia, you can 
at least breathe the atmosphere of 
Benjamin Franklin and that should 
be as the breath of life to an 


{- 


advertising man,” he said in the 
course of his remarks. 


Following Mayor Kendrick’s 
welcome, the delegates then passed 
along the receiving line to hear 
an individual word of welcome 
from the Mayor and his staff. 
The customary throng of Sunday 
visitors to the Shrine of Liberty 
was halted at the door during the 
brief ceremony and the crowd 
had swelled to hundreds when the 
Mayor’s party and the delegates 
entered automobiles for the trip 
to the auditorium. 


An Impressive Moment 


Before the party left Inde- 
pendence Hall, however, each and 
every one paused momentarily 
before the Liberty Bell in the 
hallway adjoining the reception 
room and with bowed head paid 
solemn tribute before the zeal- 
ously guarded instrument that 
“proclaimed liberty throughout 
the land” from the belfry of the 
historic edifice in which they 
stood. For many of the foreign 
delegates it was their first glimpse 
of the greatest of all symbols of 
American Independence. Every 
American head in the room lifted 
just a little bit higher and, if 
possible, the stalwart guard of 
United States Marines stood even 
more rigidly at attention as the 
Overseas visitors halted to con- 
template the most sacred of 
America’s historical treasures in 
the heart of the Shrine of Lib- 
erty. For most of those present 
it will be a scene long to be 
remembered. 


Direct Wire to Mexico 


Telegraphic service between 
New York and Mexico City has 
been established over an unbroken 
circuit by the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Company. 
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Inaccurate Reporting 


New York, June 2, 1926, 

Editor, THe Fourta Estate: 
Evidences of carelessness on the 
part of New York reporters are 
seen almost daily. In the Evening 
World’s story of the funeral of 
Preston P. Lynn, general manager 
of John Wanamaker, the writer 
stated that Bishop William H, 


Manning conducted the services at 


Grace Church, assisted by the Rey- 
erend W. Russell Bowie, the rector, 
As Dr. Bowie has been abroad sey- 
eral weeks he could not have been 
present on this occasion. 

The New York Times and the 
American both said that the Rey- 
erend Eliot White, “rector of the 
church,” assisted Bishop Manning. 
Mr. White is not the rector of 
Grace Church, but assistant rector, 


Had either of the reporters coy- 


ering the funeral asked the sexton 


or his representatives for informa- 
tion concerning the matter it would 
have been given correctly. 


If reporters are careless in getting 
the facts about an event of this 
kind, when facts can easily be had 
for the asking, how can we expect 
them to furnish correct informa- 
tion about matters that require care- 
ful inquiry and persistent effort? 


FL 


Heads Olney Enterprise 


Boyce House, former staff cor- 
respondent for the Hearst papers 
in Texas and at one time West 
Texas representative of the Fort 
Worth Record, has been made di- 
tor of the Olney Enterprise. The 
latter is located in a flourishing 
oil district of Northwest Texas. 
House was editor of the Cisco 
Journal at the time of his appoint- 
ment of the Olney place. 


Boosts Franklin Day 


By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 


J. Henry Smythe, Jr., who was. slogan 
man for. Republican national committee in 
1924, now .urging a national Benjamin 
Franklin Day, was prominent in the New 
York delegation. 
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RAILWAYS HELPED 
BY USING THE 
AGATE LINE 


Great Canadian Systems 
Will Spend $4,000,000 
a Year in Ads 


From the address of Sir Henry 
W. Thornton, K.B.E., Chairman and 
President, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, in the first General Sessions 
of the A. A. C. W. convention at 
Philadelphia: 

“The railway business may boast 
of at least one peculiar character- 
istic, in that those who are not en- 
gaged in it generally imagine they 
know more about it and express 
their opinions with greater freedom 
than those who have spent a life- 
time in the industry. It may be 
for some kindred reason you have 
asked me to discuss a phase of ad- 


vertising. I cheerfully admit that, 
however ignorant I may be of the 
by-ways of advertising, I at least 
know that it pays, and there seems 
to be such universal confirmation of 
this statement that it may be re- 
garded as axiomatic. 


.. In your efforts is found the gene- 
sis of introduction. You take the 
first step in introducing your va- 
rious products to those whom you 
would have as purchasers. The suc- 
cess of any enterprise depends upon 


the right kind of an_ introduction. 


A poor introduction may lay the 


foundation for wrong impressions, 


small sales and ultimate disaster. 
On the other hand, proper advertis- 
ing in its introductory aspect is the 
foundation of successful business. 


_ “The measure of successful adver- 
tising is the degree to which it pro- 


_™otes the sale of the thing it makes 
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More than 85% 


Second paper 


h, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


NEW YORK 


Take a leaf 
from the book 
of other advertisers 


of the National Ad- 
vertising in the Miami Trading Zone 
is being placed in The Miami Herald. 


Comparative figures, based on the 
past nine months (Sept., 1925, to 
May, 1926,.inclusive) are as follows: 


The Miami Herald. .200,8251/5 lines 
. +... 108,3321/ lines 


Herald’s Lead .... 


—or more than 85% 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


. 92,493 lines 


SAN FRANCISCO 


known, and its primary objective is 
to induce the first purchase. There- 
fore successful advertising must 
necessarily contain that appeal to 
curiosity which will provoke the in- 
itial purchase. i le 

“Advertising should be striking in 
character—the more unique and the 
more ingenious, the better. If the 
advertisement arouses discussion 
amongst those who see it, and leaves 
an impression upon the mind, then 
fifty per cent of the battle has been 
won. 

“Advertising having produced the 
initial purchase, the man desiring to 
market his product, be he seller of 
soap or of transportation, has still 
another lesson to learn, perhaps the 
most difficult of all. He must real- 
ize that new customers,  un- 
acquainted with the merits of his 
products, are being created every 
day. New competitive lines are be- 
ing exploited. Therefore there must 


be no slackening in advertising ef- 
fort. Many well-known articles of 
real merit have disappeared. Many 
great institutions, through lack of 
courage on the part of executive ofh- 
cers to maintain their advertising, 
have been outstripped by younger 
organizations. To keep everlasting- 
ly at it, in bad times as well as good, 
does require real courage. 


AGATE LINE IMporTANT 


“In the railway world the agate 
line, which you of the advertising 
fraternity employ as a unit of 
measurement, plays a large and use- 
ful part, more particularly in the 
development of passenger business 
and with respect to those railways 
which are greatly interested in pre- 
senting the allurements of transpor- 
tation to tourists. Advertising to 
tourists has kept abreast of the gen- 
eral improvement in advertising as 


a whole, and we have today the 
highest type of sales copy prepared 
and presented by experts—advertis- 
ing which excites the reader to 
travel and which is inducing count- 
less thousands to turn their faces 
toward the beauty spots of America 
and Canada. 

“It 1s this advertising, backed by 
service and the efforts of those sales- 
men employed by the railroads, 
which has made a race of travelers 
on this continent. It grew from a 
small beginning, step by step, but it 
proved its own value, and this year 
the two great Canadian systems will 
expend approximately $4,000,000 in 
advertising to induce travel. My com- 
pany—the Canadian National Rail- 
ways system—has found advertising 
particularly necessary. 


“There is a new marvel of science 
which is already playing an impor- 
tant part in the art of indirect ad- 
vertising and which is destined to 
become a still larger factor in the 
future. It is radio broadcasting. 


“Some two years ago the Canadian 
National Railways introduced radio 
broadcasting as a means of provid- 
ing entertainment to those who live 
in large centers of population and 
more particularly to those who live 
in isolated communities throughout 
Canada. Indirectly this instrument 
was adopted to make known to the 
people of Canada and the United 
States something of the commercial 
and other allurements of our great 
Dominion and to attract settlers. 


Rapios oN TRAINS 


“In addition to radio reception on 
our trains the company itself partly 
leases a chain of broadcasting sta- 
tions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The volume of business we 
have received through such methods 
has much more than justified the ex- 
pense of our broadcasting services. 
To be effective, however, radio 
broadcasting must be, or should be, 
linked up with publication advertis- 
ing of a national scope. 


“There is one other angle of rail- 
way advertising to which [I must 
allude; I refer to the educational 
feature. If one had kept a scrap- 
book of the advertising done by rail- 
roads in the United States and 
Canada during the past decade he 
would find written therein much of 
the history of these two countries. 
Railroad builders were always pio- 
neers and men of vision and you 
advertising men have capitalized 
this to a large extent in your copy. 
And while you have been attempt- 
ing to sell the services of the rail- 
roads you have also written an epic 
and have produced literature which 
has been educational as well as pro- 
ductive of business. 

“The message I am trying to leave 
with you is one of faith in the effi- 
cacy of the agate line, due in no 
small measure to the efforts of your 
organization and those individuals 
who are its membership. 

“Business has assumed a new as- 
pect during the past quarter of a 
century. The days of bartering and 
trading have disappeared. New and 
more cordial relations exist between 
the seller and buyer and a new con- 
fidence in the integrity of each has 
developed. 
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Louis Wiley of the N. Y. Times and Marcel Knecht, Leon Renier, in front 
row and Adrien Muller and Giles Duroirlet in the rear, of the French delega- 
tion, caught on Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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FRANCE REACHING 
FOR CLOSER 
CONTAGH 


Newspapers, Industries, 
Seek to Develop Trade 
with America 


Address of Dr. Marcel Knecht, 
Chairman of the French Delegation 
and General Secretary of Le Matin, 
at the General Session of the A. A. 
C. W. Convention, Monday. 


I came here with my friend, Leon 
Renier, Director of the Havas Agen- 
cy, the greatest advertising force of 
my country, and with our other fel- 
low-countrymen, to affirm here in 


this world convention the great 
development of advertising in 
France. 


Before presenting to you the rea- 
sons for this rejuvenation of our 
advertising, I do not forget that I 
also and before all represent divers 
newspapers of Paris, of our large 
and small provincial cities, of our 
weeklies and magazines; and as 
many American and European news- 
paper owners, publishers and editors 
are with us, I wish to recall that 
the first conditions of sound and 
useful advertising are the worldly 
diffusion of the newspapers, as well 
as their national and local influence. 

There is no advertising without 
industrial and business production 
and no advertising without the press. 
The best proof of this capital fact is 
the answer which your great leader, 
President Coolidge, made us last 
Saturday at the White House, after 
Leon Renier and myself had ex- 
plained to him the exact aim of our 
mission of good will. 


a 


The President, who knows the 
value of words and also of time, 
was kind enough to express to us 
great interest in our plan of con- 
structive cooperation between the 
press of our two countries and also 
the industries. He gave us the 
text of his recent address delivered 
on April 8, 1926, at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the National Press 
Building at Washington, and I do 
think that some paragraphs must 
once more be read in this conven- 
tion: 


“True journalism must go far 
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National Advertising Commission 


into the field of constructive effort” 
he said. “It is only in that direction 
that there will be found anything 
that is of lasting public benefit.” 
A little further on, he said: 
the field of our foreign relations, the 
attitude of the press becomes of 
very great importance. What the 
people of our country as a whole 
know of contemporary actions of 
other countries is gained entirely 
from the public prints. One of the 
very gravest responsibilities of the 
government is the creation and pre- 
servation of friendly relations with 
all foreign countries. One reason 
for this is our foreign trade. It is 
true that we have the natural re- 
sources to make ourselves very 
nearly self-sustaining, but, neverthe- 
less, Our commerce with other na- 
tions in what we buy and sell is 
very large and very important, both 
in the promotion of our material 
prosperity and as an enormous en- 
lightening and civilizing influence. 
Undoubtedly trade will go to a large 
extent where it can secure the great- 
est advantage, but is is influenced in 
no small degree by good will.” 

I believe that these words, like 
the whole address, are illuminating 
and represent not only the high 
idealism of your President and of 
your Republic, but also their splen- 
did common sense and efficiency in 
practical realization. 

The newspapers of France have 
the keenest desire to be more and 
more informed about your country, 
and, in cooperation with our pro- 
ducing industries, wish to develop 
American trade in France, as a 
friendly compensation, the French 
trade in America. 

We have national newspapers 
reaching at nearly the same time 
every day our north, our south, our 
west, and our east. Paris is not 


only the capital of France, but more 
and more, with development of inter- 
national peace, will become the great 


There’s a guest or two among them, though that doesn’t matter, for all climbed 
to the tip-top roof of the Bellevue-Stratford at the request of Ture Fourru ESTATE. 
This was just after their luncheon Monday, where they began preparations to settle 
a matter of the utmost importance to their organization and the A.A.C.W. 
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Lord Jim— 
Earl of Tuckahoe 
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By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy of the Four A’s 
smiles for Tur Fourtn Estate. He’s 
strong for fours. F 
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business and economic meeting place 
of the whole world. Anything 
which is published, said or adver- 
tised in Paris will be echoed in Eu- 
rope, in Africa, in Asia. We re- 
ceive all the year round all the elite 
of every nation. We receive the 
leaders of these peoples, their cap- 
tains of industry, their newspaper 
men, and we feel that we can do the 
most valuable sort of advertising 
for many American and foreign 
products in our columns. 


ADVERTISING GROWTH IN FRANCE 


France, through the gigantic de- 
velopment of one of its most re- 
nowned institutions, the 
Agency, officially represented here 
by its director, Mr. Leon Renier, 
accompanied by his two assistants, 
Major Muller and Mr. Guroullet, 
has considerably enlarged its indus- 
trial and commercial advertising in 
the newspaper columns. 

We need more foreign advertising 
in our French newspapers, and we 
must bring more French advertising 


to the American press; but we are 


not a wild and deserted island 
which needs the visit either of a 
new Christopher Columbus of ad- 
vertising or the first encouraging 
words of missionaries of publicity. 
_France and its press are progres- 
sive. 
as their delegates to this great con- 
vention men like ourselves who 
believe especially in youth, in im- 
provement, in international good will 
and reciprocal exchanges, if that 
had not been the case. ' 

France is most thankful to Phila- 
delphia, to Pennsylvania, to the Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, for the 
marvelous and so friendly hospital- 
ity they gave them during one of 
the most important events in the 
history of ‘advertising and of indus- 
trial efforts towards peace. 


Havas | 


They would not have chosen 
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ADVANCE FRONTIER, 
COL. LAWSON URGES 


Sees Vision of Great Advertising Body Meeting on 
Common Ground of Citizenship 
From the address of Lt.-Col. Edward F. Lawson, Joint Owner and 


Manager of the London Daily Telegraph, at Monday’s General Sessions of 
the A. A. C. W. Convention in Philadelphia. 


JT am not going 
to say anything 
about our indus- 
trial disturbance. 
I will not inflict 
it upon you. That 
is a matter of 
our domestic 
concern. But I 
will speak, be- 
cause it affects 
all of us both 
from a press and 
from an adver- 
tising point otf 
view, about the freedom of the press. 
I am not going in for the general 
rights or wrongs of the general 
question in any way. There was 
an attack upon constitutional gov- 
ernment, because in an industry 
where there was not sufficient 
money to be paid because the 
government would not find a sub- 
sidy, a strike took place. The 
government took their decision, 
rightly or wrongly, but it was a 
government elected by the peo- 
ple on the very widest popular 


Edward R. Lawson 


_franchise. 


In our trade, although we had 
no dispute of any kind with our 
men, nor were they consulted in 
any way as to whether they were 
to be ordered out or not, the dis- 
pute arose over their refusal to 
print in various papers (it began 
with one but it was in a great 
number of papers) both advertis- 


| Heads Poor Richard | 
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By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 


Howard C. Story, President of the Poor 
Richard Club, a dynamic force, was here, 
there and everywhere welcoming guests, 
arranging details and contributing con- 
siderably to the success of the meeting. 


: 
ing and editorial matter; and 
when it came to a _ settlement 


afterwards, although our agree- 
ments had been broken and we 
had been put to very considerable 
loss, we made no attack at all 
upon the wages or conditions of 
our employees. But we did say 
this: 
No Dictation 


We will not submit to any dic- 
tation from any section of opin- 
ion as to either the editorial or 
the advertising matter which went 
into our papers. And every sin- 
gle paper in London and in the 
provinces agreed with a unanim- 
ity which they had never dis- 
played on any point before that 
they would sooner go out of busi- 
ness in perpetuity than submit to 
such dictation. That is a stand, 
I am sure, which will be taken 
by any self-respecting newspaper 
proprietor in any part of the civ- 
ilized world. 


My instructions were that in 
addressing the opening meeting 
of this great convention I should 
keep my address on the interna- 
tional plane, and my inclination’ 
was in accordance with my in- 
structions. 


I was reading the other day 
with the care with which all 
good Englishmen study original 
thought—whether grave or gay— 
from your side of the Atlantic, a 
humorous’ after-dinner speech 
about the unifying effect of ad- 
vertising in the United States. 


Alike Under the Shirt 


The speaker described his won- 
der at the way in which the 
United States absorbs and_= as- 
similates the many peoples who 
pass through its ports and welds 
them into one homogeneous 
whole. Finally in the subway the 
thought came to him that one of 
the most potent factors in this 
unifying process was the uni- 
versal consumption of advertised 
products. 


“All alike wash with the same 
soap, eat the same foods, wear 
the same underclothes, so that 
a Tartar is at any rate an Amer- 
ican under his shirt—and walks 
in the same shoes. And finally 
he came to the conclusion that 
advertising is the greatest unify- 
ing influence in your great Repub- 
lic. 

There is a germ of truth latent 
in this fancy—the speech inci- 
dentally was far more humorous 
and effective than I have given 
you any idea of—and this truth 
is equally true internationally as 
nationally. You must not ex- 


amine it too closely or stress the 
argument too far. Pope has said: 


Others import yet nobler 
arts from France teach kings 
to fiddle and make senates 
dance. 


But the knowledge that I am 
wearing socks imported from 
France gives me neither confi- 
dence nor skill in the art of danc- 
ing. Nor does the fact that I 
light my pipe with Norwegian 
matches inspire me with that 
courage and bold spirit of adven- 
ture which sent out Eric the Red 
on that great voyage of discovery 
to. the country which, with more 
poetic than prophetic instinct, he 
christened Vineland the Good. 


Frontiers of Advertising 


It was the train of thought set 
up by this grain of truth which 
led me to call my address “The 
Frontiers of Advertising.” Il 
chose this title because advertis- 
ing has or should have no front- 
iers. It is at once the forerunner 
and the inseparable companion of 
trade. Richard Cobden, speaking 
of Great Britain and the United 
States, said: 


“The people of the two nations 
must be brought into mutual de- 
pendance by the supply of each 
others wants. It is God’s own 
method of producing an entente 
cordiale, and no other plan is 
worth a farthing.” 


I could reel off for you a long 
list of American advertised pro- 
ducts on sale in our country— 
cars, accessories, foodstuffs, soaps, 
typewriters, razors, patent medi- 
cines, household requisites and 
so on. 


In return our export trade to 
the United States attains such 
measure of success as our enter- 
prise, your appreciation of the 
quality of our manufactures and 
not wholly beneficient tariff can 
give it, and that success. is not 
inconsiderable. 


The interchange of such com- 
modities involve the frequent 
visits of numbers of manufactur- 
ers, traders and advertising and 
selling men. What is true of our 
two countries is applicable to a 
greater or less degree to any 
countries which you may care to 
mention. 


Those men who ttravel from 
country to country, though they 
may be concerned only with their 
own affairs, exercise a far wider 
influence than they can possibly 
imagine. ; 

They are the contact men be- 
tween the peoples. Nobody trav- 
els more frequently and, perhaps, 
more hopefully than the adver- 
tising and selling man, and there 
is plenty of room for goodwill 
in his suitcase both on the out- 
ward and the homeward journey. 

I suggest that from the point 
of view of creating better and 
fuller understanding between our 
country and the United States it 
is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of the 1924 conven- 
tion at Wembley. 

Thousands of American men 
and women left these shores not 


in the spirit of the tourist but 
in the spirit of the enquirer, and 
met in discussion and in friendly 
intercourse those in our country 
who are engaged in the same call- 
ing. 

They had some opportunity of 
judging what we are doing to 
meet these problems of marketing 
and selling which however much 
they may differ in details, in prin- 
ciples are essentially the same 
all over the civilized world. 


On Common Ground 


We met on the common ground 
of membership of the same pro- 
fession, we learned to appreciate 
the common ground of citizenship 
of the same world—a world whose 
progress can only be guided on 
the paths of peace by understand- 
ing and by sympathy. 

I only regret that circumstances 
which we could neither control 
nor foresee have prevented us 
from sending a larger and more 
representative delegation to Phi- 
adelphia. 

From its historical associations 
no less than from the importance 
of its present position in the in- 
dustrial life of your great coun- 
try there could be no meeting 
place more acceptable to our peo- 
ple than this great and beautiful 
city of Philadelphia. 

I want to speak briefly about 
oversea of the work of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to paint a picture of a 
great organization with its head- 
quarters in the United States, with 
branches and connections in every 
country of the civilized world, a 
league of advertising and selling 
associations—with so little of ties, 
penalties or obligations as would 
even commend it to the approval of 
the most rigid irrationalist. 

I should like to consider how 
we can progress further on the 
lines which we have already 
taken up—to discover how we can 
increase our membership over- 
seas and make more effective an 
organization which would pass 
on our members when we travel 
from club to club and from asso- 
ciation to association. 


Advance the Frontiers 


I should like to see membership 
of this organization do even more 
than it is doing now to break 
down the frontiers for advertis- 
ing men and women and to give 
them a passport to the hearts and 
to the homes of our members in 
the countries which they visit. 


These great international con- 
ventions have an invaluable effect 
in bringing us together, not only 
for the thoughtful consideration 
of our common problems, but that 
we we may get to know each 
other in the way that can only 
come from personal contact. 


There is much that we can do 
between convention times, and I 
assure you, Mr. President, that 
we in England are ready to co- 
operate to the utmost of our en- 
deavor. 


ZA 
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ADVERTISING CAN WIN 
PEACE OF WORLD 


Philadelphia Banker Urges Publicity of Brotherly 
Love 


Advertising, portrayed as an edu- 
cational dove of peace, was advo- 
cated as the medium to create in- 
ternational understanding and _ pros- 
perity by Charles Lyon Chandler, 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank in Philadelphia while 
addressing members of the world’s 
advertising organization at the in- 
ternational trade conference, 

This bank official recommended a 
program of advertising as a pos- 
sible substitute or supplement to the 
League of Nations. He said that 
much had been done along this line 
by advertising methods utilized for 


+ 


tourist agencies, railroads and other 
transportation organizations. Such 
publicity, he asserted, has done much 
to break down barriers of isolation 
and are continually 


toward world peace. 


“During the last ten years,’ said 


Mr. Chandler, “we have been de- 
luged with methods for bringing 
about international peace. About 


ninety-five per cent of these methods 
are just as effective as hiring men 
with divining rods to bring about 
rain or burning witches to get good 
crops.” 


Farewell Gesture of A Society 
Editor 


Here in this cubby-hole, 
with papers, 

I’ve watched the old world at its 
comical capers, 

I’ve talked on the phone to the ‘so- 
cially prominent, 

The weak-voiced sisters, the stern 

and the dominant. 
The poor-but-grand, and the rich- 
and-lordly, 
And elegant ones 
quite boredly; 
I’ve cheered my soul with overmuch 
reading 

And begged for pictures in tones 
most pleading; 

Times have been 
them blessing 

Because they were kind beyond all 
confessing— 

As one at a horse show sees gallant 
steeds prancing, 

So I have observed Society, dancing, 

Made notes on flowers, and persons, 

and dresses, 

left unprinted 

caresses. 

I. have smiled at their airs and ig- 
nored their passion, 


littered 


who conversed 


when I've given 


And 


some obvious 


And shrugged my shoulders, “So 
this is Fashion!” 

And this is the end: I leave to- 
morrow; 

I shall write a book to drown my 
sorrow ! 


EvizABeTH Matcorme DurHAm. 
In “The Conning Tower” of the 
New York World 


How the A. P. Functions 


How the Associated Press func- 
tions in getting out the news was 
explained by David Fernsler, 
Newark, N. J., manager of the A. 
P., in speaking over radio station 
WPG, Atlantic City, recently. 


Mr. Fernsler particularly stressed 
the speed and accuracy with which 
the election returns are flashed 
throughout the country, declaring 
that results which would not have 
been announced for three months 
by the government reporting ma- 
chinery are given to people within 
a few hours after the polls close. 


Newspaper Building Sold 


The Richmond Investment Co., 
Inc., has purchased from Michael 
J. Kane the building known as the 
Staten Islander, on the northwest 
corner of Bay street and Central 
avenue, Staten Island, N. Y. This 
property consists of a_ four-story 
office building and has been hous- 
ing “The Staten: “Islander,” a 
newspaper, for years. 


contributing 


Maynard Heads Officers 


Professor Harold H. Maynard, 
head of the School of Business. Or- 
ganization of Ohio State University, 
was elected president of the Board 
of Club Presidents following the 
annual dinner of the board at the 


Poor Richard Club on Tuesday 
night. 
‘Professor Maynard — succeeded 


Norman M. Parrott, of the Balti- 
more Advertising Club. He was 
also elected for his second term as 
president of the’ Advertising Club 
of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday. 

Carl Randall, secretary of the 
Kansas City Advertising Club was 
elected secretary of the board of 
presidents. 


Laud Newspaper Advertising 


There is no greater factor con- 
tributing to wholesome development 
in the business and community life 
of our nation than newspaper adver- 
tising. 

This tribute to the worth of news- 
paper advertising was unanimously 
adopted in the form of a resolution 
at a session of the Real Estate Ad- 
vertisers Association, held as part of 
the world advertising convention 
last week. 


Bayrd on Vacation 


Frank A. Bayrd, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Malden, Mass. Evening 
News, and Mrs. Bayrd, are taking 
their annual trip to Europe. 


STOTESBURY SAYS 
CHEAP "“CREDES 
IS DANGEROUS 


——____ 


Financial Ad-Ites Hear 
Interest Goes on While 
Praying 


“When credit is cheap it is dan- 
gerous !” 

E. T. Stotesbury, the Philadelphia 
financier, spoke this warning to mem- 
bers of the Financial Advertisers 
Association when they assembled in 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel during the 
advertising convention. ; 


“Keep your eye always on credit,” 
he said, “for when it is cheap it 
is dangerous. Credit to an individ- 
ual may be either good or harmful, 
according to the use for which it 
is put.” 

Mr. Stotesbury welcomed the fi- 
nancial ad men on behalf of the 
city, and Carroll Ragan, president of 
the Association, who is connected 
with the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York, re- 
sponded for the members. He re- 
viewed what he styled the remark- 
able change that has taken place in 
financial advertising methods in the 
last decade. H. Ennis Jones, of 
the Franklin Trust Company, chair- 
man of the ad men’s programme 
committee. presided over the ses- 
sion. 


Poor Richards in Ad Pageant Garb 


By Fourrs Estate Staff Photographer 


Philadelphia’s advertising men donned the dress of Be 
night. Above, they are shown, each with his loaf of bread, 
To the left is shown ‘‘Miss Poor Richard,” in real life, Miss Alice Becker, of Philadelphia, who heads the big parade. 


butter. 


as they took up the march. 


n Franklin for the spectacular commercial and industrial parade Monday 


You will notice they forgot the apple 
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BRITISH AD MEN 
ARE FETED IN 
NEW YORK 


Stokes Brings On Laugh 
by Calling City 
“Wide Open’”’ 


The English delegation of 
twenty-four advertising men to 
the international convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which opened at 
Philadelphia last Monday, arrived 
in New York the Friday before 
on the Cunarder Berengaria. 
They were met at 
several members of. the Adver- 
tising Club of New York on 
board the Macom and the Police 
Pome. C.. Green, President of 
the Advertising Club of New 
York, and N. A. Considine, Vice 
President of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, welcomed 
the party, the later in the name 
of the City of Philadelphia and 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
The visitors were escorted to the 
Hotel Commodore. 


The party was headed by Lieut. 
Col. E. Frederick Lawson, IDL Se 
O., M. C., joint managing pro- 
prietor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and Sir William Henry 
Veno, President of the Man- 
chester Publicity Club, who head- 
ed the English delegation of ad- 
vertising men to the convention 
in Houston, Texas, last year. 

Colonel Lawson said most of 
the delegates were active news- 
paper men and more than half 
were making their first visit to 
America. 

Other delegates were: 

Victor Salter, honorary secre- 
tary of the Advertising Club of 

™ Wilster: 

Edward N. Illingworth, Lon- 
don manager, The Belfast Tele- 
graph. 

William Milburn Teasdale, ad- 
vertising manager, London & 
North Eastern Railway. 

James Howard Perkin, 
tising manager, Goodall, 
house & Co., chemists. 

George Edward Bowman, di- 
rector, Goodall, Blackhouse & Co. 

Richard Ainger Cowtan, chair- 
man, Picture Theatre Company, 
Manchester. 

Harold Herd, principal, the Re- 
gent Institute, London. 

William Henry Veno, Jr., as- 
sistant advertising manager, Veno 
Drug Company, Ltd. 

Colonel E. Watts Allen, C. B. 


adver- 
Back- 


__E., general manager Civil Service 


Supply Association, London. 

Norman Bower, late editor of 
The Advertising World. 

Herman Baeckert, branch man- 
ager, Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. 

Thomas Philpot, advertising 
manager, Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. 
_ Albert Cecil Douglass, govern- 
ing director, Douglass & Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool. 

E. Hope_ Prince, editor, The 
Liverpool Echo, Daily Post and 
Echo, Ltd., Liverpool. 

George Russell Chapman, busi- 
ness manager British Delegation. 


Quarantine by © 
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Portland cement concrete is 
the aristocrat of paving 


Los Angeles Tunes in on 
the Voice of Destiny 


From one end of the state to the 
other, Destiny is broadcasting a warn- 
ing to the thriving, fast-growing cities 
of California. 

It is telling these cities that new and 
greater floods of traffic are on the way, 
and that to withstand this traffic, 
sturdy streets must be built—and 
built now. 


Among alert communities giving 
ear to this warning is Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles already has more con- 
crete streets than any other city in the 
country, and is extending its mileage 
of this permanent type every year. 


One of the most important for 1926 
construction is Pico Boulevard. 


When completed this will be one 
of the best paved streets on the Pacific 
Coast. 


It has been designed for modern. 
traffic in accordance with advanced 
practice of highway building. Width 
will be from 34 to 68 feet, and its seven 
mile stretch is to be paved entirely 
with portland cement concrete. 


Other California towns and cities 
can make large savings on paving con- 
struction and repair during the years 
ahead by following the example of Los 
Angeles. 

Property owners and local author- 

ities can get the detailed story of 

Los Angeles’ plan of modern pav- 

ing by writing this office. Also ask 

for your copy of our free booklet on 
“Concrete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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Frank E. Webber, London man- 
ager, The Western Mail. 

Cecil G. Bernstein, assistant 
publicity director, Empire Kine- 
mas,:Ltd. 

Mark Goulden, managing direc- 
tor, The Eastern Morning News 
and The Hull Evening News. 

Wallace Attwood, sales consult- 
ant, London. 

William Connor, artist, Belfast. 


No Key Necessary! 


“You don’t have to give us a 
key to the city, Mr. Mayor, be- 
cause the town is wide open,” 
said Charles W. Stokes, vice-pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of 
Montreal, when Mayor Walker 
welcomed the British delegates to 
the international convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at the City Hall 
Saturday. 

Mr. Stokes, who seemed star- 
tled, meant to imply that the 
city’s hospitality was so liberal 
that no magic key was necessary 
to unlock it, but the roar of 
laughter which greeted his re- 
mark soon convinced him that he 
had said something else. 

In his address to the visitors 
Mayor Walker spoke of the in- 
fluence newspapers are for inter- 
national understanding and peace. 
He also paid a tribute to the 
Prince of Wales, adding “while 
ee may be your prince he is our 
ally” 

The delegates were entertained 
at luncheon Saturday by Rodman 
Wanamaker at the Wanamaker 
store. Mayor Walker attended 
this affair and extended a second 
welcome to the delegates. Mr. 
Whalen then presented him with 
a silver cigarette case on behalf 
of Mr. Wanamaker “on the occa- 
sion of the Mayor’s twenty-first 
birthday.” 


Indianapolis Star Issues Vacation 
and Travel Guide 


The annual vacation and travel 
guide of the Indianapolis Star was 
issued on June 10. This 36-page 
section was the largest section of 
its kind ever issued in Indianap- 
olis and exceeded the size of the 
edition the year before, as well 
as excelling it in editorial con- 
tent. 

More than 100,000 of these 
guides were issued with the regu- 
lar editions of the Indianapolis 
Star on June 10. People in In- 
diana find much of value in this 
edition and a large number of 
copies in addition to the 100,000 
required for regular subscribers 
are run off as requests for copies 
continue throughout the summer, 


R. S. Graham Heads Ad. Club 


Roger S. Graham, manager of 
the Liggett. Drug Store in Water- 
bury, Conn., was chosen_ president 
of the Waterbury Advertising 
Club at the annual meeting sev- 
eral days ago. Other officers 
elected are: Vice-President, Ar- 
thur H. Goepel; advertising man- 
ager of the American Pin Co.; 


secretary, Miss Helen M. Hur- 
ley, assistant secretary of the 
Waterbury Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Bruce Barton Believes Clubs Can Wipe Out Distrust 
and Resentment and Establish Confidence, 
Security and Peace 


From the address of Bruce Barton, President, Barton 


Inc., before the General Sessions of the A. AW CAW, 


There was perhaps a period in the 
early days of medicine when doctors 
had to assemble themselves in con- 
vention and there proclaim that on 
the whole they cured more than they 
killed. That period has passed for 
the doctors; it should pass for us. 
We are stepping out of the child- 
hood of our business into maturity. 
An industry in which hardheaded 
business men invest hundreds of 
millions a year no longer needs to 
protest that it is important. 


If the major principles of adver- 
tising are recognized, however, cer- 
tain other phases of its service are 
still imperfectly appreciated. 


Not much has been said about ad- 
vertising as a conserver of time. 
Elias Howe invented the sewing ma- 
chine but he could not get women 
to buy it. His life was a long trag- 
edy of want; and all the time he had 
in his hands the means of saving 
millions of women hours of drudg- 
ery. The daughters of those women 
profited by his invention, but a whole 
generation was deprived because 
there was no advertising to inform 
and persuade. 


How swift and smooth is the 
pathway of inventions of the present 
day. The automobile, the radio, the 
iceless ice box—these are not con- 
demned to stand idle for years, wait- 
ing a chance to render their service. 
They are known everywhere imme- 
diately, and are set to work at 
once. 


INCREASES WEALTH 


Ecenomists are only beginning to 
recognize the service of advertising 
as an increaser of wealth, So rapid 
and so overwhelming has been the 
growth of modern business that it 
has outrun the old-fashioned politi- 
cal economy. That political econ- 
omy said: “Work, but spend as lit- 
tle as possible. This is the founda- 
tion of individual and national 
wealth.” The newer political econ- 
omy, which is still groping for ex- 
pression, is based on an unconscious 
recognition of Ruskin’s great princi- 
ple: “There is no wealth but life.” 

Whatever increases life, that is to 
say, whatever increases men’s capac- 
ity for productive labor, increases 
wealth. And there is no power for 
increasing men’s capacity like the 
power of desire, 

Set up before men the images of 
things that they want; give them 
goals of desire, and you transform 
ten horse-power men into fifty horse- 
power men. One reason for Ameri- 
ca’s prosperity is that as a people 
we have committed ourselves to a 
standard of living far beyond our 
wildest pre-war dreams. And we 
are working harder than any nation 


in history has ever worked to make 
good on our commitments. We can 
not make good except by producing 
more wealth, and always a little 
ahead of us is advertising with its 
alluring images of still other good 
things which work will buy. 


Without advertising there would 
have been no national magazines. 
This is a subject for a book, not a 
paragraph. We can only touch upon 
its outer fringes and pass on. 


Propucep CLEANLINESS 


Consider the modern home in 
which good taste has taken the place 
of fussiness and over-crowding ; the 
scientific care and feeding of the 
present-day child; the effect of mod- 
ern fashions—the slim figure—on 
women’s diet and dress; the passing 
of the corset, the germ-collecting 
skirt; the life long slavery of long 
hair; modern sanitation—and_ re- 
member .that so recent a gentleman 
as Frederick the Great never in his 
whole life took a bath. 


Many forces have been at work to 
produce cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness and healthfulness in modern 
life, but certainly none has been 
more powerful than the national 
magazines. And they are the pro- 
duct of advertising. 


The advertising of every great 
company is a daily challenge to that 
company. “You have gone on rec- 
ord with the public,” it says. “Now 
make good.” The influence of that 
challenge in raising the standard of 
men’s thinking about business is a 
force beyond all calculation. It 
cannot be disregarded when the his- 
torians come to take account of the 
factors which have produced the 
America of today. 


So much for the past. What of 
the future? Has advertising done 
its principal work? Are we as a 
nation over-advertised? What is 
there left to do 


To these questions I offer three 
brief suggestions: 


The work of advertising will 
never be done. No single market in 
the United States is saturated, nor 
even approaching saturation. The 
textile industry is in the doldrums. 
Yet there is not one household in a 
hundred that has extra sheets and 
towels enough to properly equip a 
guest room. The shoe industry is 
despondent, but the shoe industry 
never lifted a finger to teach me that 
it is more economical to have sev- 
eral pairs of shoes and change from 
one to another every day or two. 
I had to find that out for myself. 
The electrical industry goes forward 
by leaps and bounds, but seventy- 
five per cent of the women of the 


, Durstine & Osborn, 


| Bruce Barton | 
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land are still doing drudgery which 
electric motors could do for a wage 
of three ‘cents an hour. 


The clothing industry complains 
that business is bad, but hardly a 
man of us has ever been well dress- 
ed from head to foot. If our hats 
are new, our shoes are not. If our 
suit is in style, our necktie is 
frayed. Advertising has made us 
clothes conscious, car conscious, ra- 
dio conscious. But in no depart- 
ment of our lives has advertising 
completed its work. In no section 
of the market is there saturation. 


We do need to recognize, how- 
ever, that conditions have changed 
and that the future in many indus- 
tries will demand a different and 
sympler type of advertising. We 
have created for ourselves a very 
much more sophisticated audience. 
It.is an audience that has little time; 
an audience for whose attention a 
thousand voices are clamoring, in 
newspapers, in magazines, from bill 
boards, in the movies, over the radio. 
More and more the advertising of 
the future is going to be simpler, 
briefer, more truthful, freer from 
bunk. This is an inevitable result 
of popular education, of which ad- 
vertising is one powerful depart- 
ment. The reputation of the maker 
is going to be more and more the 
deciding factor, and that reputation 
will be built upon simplicity and 
under-selling rather than over-sell- 
ing. 

Two problems confront business, 
and they are so great that they 
overshadow all others. Whether ad- 
vertising can help in their solution, 
I do not know, but it seems to me 
that we ought at least to try. 

The first is the problem of world 
wide distribution. The hordes of 
Russia are without purchasing 
Power. The millions of Central] 
Europe to whom the passing of the 
monarchies gave, for the first time, 
a right to aspire and hope and want 
—hundreds of millions—are people 
with awakened desires and no power 
to satisfy them. Here are food 
stuffs rotting on our farms, and in- 
dustries closed from over-produc- 
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tion, while China starves and goes 
barefoot and lives in huts. | 


Maxine Bic Marxkets 


I have seen somewhere that it 
some good fairy were to build a 
thousand miles of good roads in 
China it would set that country a 
century ahead. Suppose American 
business as a whole were to build 


' those roads and give them to the 


Chinese, using in their construction 
a part of its total advertising ap- 
Propriations. The Chinese might 
begin to buy cars, for they would 
have roads on which to run them, 
They might begin to go to towns to 
shop. They might buy tractors, for 
they could get their crops to mar- 
ket. They might open their mines 
and their forests. Would they? 
Would such an impulse, given 
freely and without condition to a. 
marvelously rich but totally unde- 
veloped nation, tend to waken it. 
into productivity and hence into. 
purchasing power? And would the 
ultimate effect on American business 
be greater than the effect which 
could be produced by a similar ex- 
penditure at home? Would it be 
advertising of the finest, most pro- 
fitable sort? I can not answer these 
questions, but we ought to ask them. 


The second great problem is the 
problem of international good will, 

We have a major portion of the 
world’s wealth, and almost a monop- 
oly of the world’s envy, jealousy, 
and resentment. I am no alarmist, 
but when you read the comment in 
foreign journals and consider the 
contrast between our prosperity and 
the destitution abroad, it takes a 
very blunt imagination not to be 
disturbed. 


THERE Is A REMEDY 


What is the remedy? Isn’t here 
initiative enough, courage enough, — 
vision enough in American business _ 
to find a way in which America can ” 
be reestablished in the confidence 
and affection of the world? 


lf I were a member of the reso- 
lutions committee, I should move to 
lay before the convention a resolu- 
tion to this effect: 


Wuereas, The members of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs have 
been trained in the analysis of mar- 
kets, in the discovery and charting 
of sales difficulties, and in the for- 
mulation of sound selling policies, 
and, 


Wuereas, The greatest danger 
which confronts American business 
is the growing distrust and ill feel- 
ing on the part of other nations to- 
ward America, 


Resotvep, That the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
offer their services to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce for 
the conducting of a world survey, 
seeking to analyze the underlying 
causes of ill feeling toward America, 
and to spread the facts before the 
American people, to the end that the 
causes of this distrust and resent- 
ment may be removed, insofar as it 
is within the power of American 
business to remove them; and that 
the business men of the whole world 
may cooperate in the establishment 
of a new. basis for confidence, se- 
curity, and peace. 
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At Shrine of Liberty 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


Following reception at Independence 
Hall Sunday afternoon. Left to right: 
Mayor Kendrick, Mrs. Kendrick, “Ben 


Franklin’ (William Inness, a_ printer), 
Franklin Bache Huntingdon, a descendent 
of Franklin, and Norbert A. Considine, 
chairman of Poor Richard Club reception 
committee. 


+ + 


Picture Publicity Valuable 
to Town 


“Particularly fortunate is that 
type of town which within itself con- 
tains some industry or feature that 
periodically produces interesting pic- 

~ tures,” said J. Kennard Johnson, 
Manager, Bay City, Michigan Cham- 
ber of Commerce, before the Com- 
munity Advertising Association ses- 
sion of the A. A. C. W. last Tues- 
day. 

“Take for instance, Peru, Ind. 
The American Circus Corporation 

_ has its winter headquarters in that 

city. They frequently develop films 
featuring activities in the winter 
home of the circus animals and per- 
formers. Niagara Falls, New York, 
is another example of this type. The 

_ Niagara Falls Power Company has 

_ prepared and displayed excellent 

_ power development films, partly in 
colors, which include general ma- 
terial regarding the city. 

“Another fortunate group is the 
one possessing scenic beauties that 
Have sufficient national interest to 
find their way upon the news screen 
without much, if any, local effort,” 

_ Mr. Johnson continued. 
| “Many communities enriched by a 
_ history of nationwide appeal have 
| neglected film opportunities. New 
| Bedford, Mass., where the picture 
“Down to the Sea in Ships” was pro- 
duced, is one that grasped such a 
_ chance. Besides, a large showing 
in the United States, it was exhibited 
| in some 12 foreign countries. It 
was produced because of New Bed- 
| ford’s history in whaling activities.” 
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Advertising Students 
Need News Viewpoint 


That it is important for students 
of advertising to keep abreast of 
current topics was the contention of 
Neil H. Borden, Assistant Professor 
of Advertising in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in his talk before the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Advertising and Marketing at the 
A.A.C.W. Convention last Tuesday. 

“As instructors of advertising each 
of_us has sought to have our stu- 
dents know about and be actively 
interested in the current problems 
and current developments in this 
rapidly changing field of endeavor,” 
said Prof. Borden. “To give such 
contact with outside developments 
and to get our students thinking 
about them, we all have probably 
made liberal use in our teaching 
of so-called ‘outside assignments’ 
and have found in them a valuable 
teaching tool with which to supple- 
ment our day to day, routine instruc- 
tion.. We all have experimented 
with different types of such assign- 
ments, finding some more valuable 
than others. 

“When we have followed the text 


book and lecture method in my in- 
stitution, we have felt the necessity 
of turning to outside assignments to 
round out our instruction, to get 
students interested in current de- 
velopments in the field and actively 
thinking about them. As we have 
secured cases and problems taken 
from business dealing with the vari- 
ous phases of advertising and have 
shifted our instruction to the case 
method, we have had the conviction 
that we were more nearly attaining 
the objectives sought in our instruc- 
tion. 

“T understand the objectives of va- 
rious types of outside assignments 
to be threefold: (1) To put our stu- 
dents in as close touch as possible 
with actual developments of method 
and theory in the field of ddvertising. 
(2) To get them actively thinking 
about the problems of advertising 
and perhaps conducting research 
which will throw some light upon 
these problems. (3) To develop 
in them a critical attitude towards 
the methods followed by research 
workers and those actively engaged 
in advertising work, the theories 


that are brought forward, and the 
body of literature that is produced.” 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 
Three of the fair convention visitors who busied themselves with the affairs of 


the League of Advertising Women. 


Gotham Sent This Fair Trio 


They are left to right, 


Miss Helen Rockey, 


president of the league; Miss Emily C. Connor, corresponding secretary, and Miss 


Lena Hollweg. 


ee 


Both Members of 
This Club 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


The Misses Grace A. Gardiner and 
Jeneatte Carroll taking a moment off to 
take a characteristic pose for THE FourTH 


Estate. They are delegates from 
Providence. 
+ + 


Advertising in Simplest 
Form Often Pays 


“Advertising in its simplest 
form is to get your sign up as 
near as possibe to where your 
goods are on sale, and then keep 
it there,” said Samuel C. Dobbs, 
former president of the Coca Cola 
Company, addressing the Window 
Display Advertising Association at 
the A.A.C.W. last Wednesday. 


“This little epigram,” said Mr. 


Dobbs, “has drifted around the 
world and has been printed in 
many different languages, and 


caused a great deal of discussion 
and no end of criticism from those 
who are engaged in those forms of 
publicity to which this is not ap- 
plicable. But I have had no reason 
to change my mind. My little 
epigram applies more directly to 
the painted wall, or the litho- 
graphed or painted metal sign 
tacked to the wall or hung in the 
store or placed on the counter. I[ 
consider this, however, contrib- 
utory rather than a fundamental 
form of advertising. 


“The window display goes a little 
farther. It is the decorative type 
of advertising that attracts the 
passer’s eye, arrests his or her at- 
tention and, not infrequently, makes 
a sale right there. Window shop- 
ping is a very pleasant way to spend 
an evening. I often indulge myself 
in this thoroughly innocent, but 
sometimes expensive form of amuse- 
ment. I dislike shops and rarely go 
into one, and then only when I 
have to, but I thoroughly enjoy 
study the lighting and color effects 
in a well designed window display, 
whether it advertises milady’s latest 
mode in gown-or lingerie, or the al- 
luring effects of a hunter’s camp in 
some sporting goods window, or 
a well designed and _ beautifully 
lithographed display, inviting the 
passer-by to come in and relieve his 
thirst.” 


Who Said 
Community? 


By FourtH Estate Staff Photographer 


It always makes Charles F. Hatfield, 
President of the Community Advertising 
Association, look even pleasanter than 
usual when you say good things about his 
favorite subject. 
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Public Utilities 
Need Advertising 


The part that advertising plays 
in public utilities was stressed by 
Mr. M. S. Sloan, President of the 
Brooklyn Edison Co. in a talk 
before the A. A. C. W. Conven- 
tion last Monday. 


The usual conception of a pub- 
lic utility, I think, is that of an 
agency whose service is used be- 
cause it has to be, said Mr. Sloan. 
Under modern conditions we 
can’t get along without the tele- 
phone, gas, electricity, the street 
cars, therefore we use them; and 
as commerce and industry de- 
velop, as population increases and 
communities spread, the business 
of the public utilities expands. So 
runs the popular mind. So, in- 
deed, ran the mind of most utility 
executives a decade ago. 


Nothing could be further from 
the fact today, whatever the fact 
may have been then. Operating 
a public utility now is a selling 
job. We have to sell our service. 
We have to sell our securities, 
and as a large distribution and 
a local distribution of them are 
always desirable, we often sell 
them directly instead of through 
bankers and bond firms. We have 

~ to sell our companies as institu- 

tions—sell the idea that they are 
organizations for public service; 
and this is frequently more im- 
portant and more difficult than 
any other phase of our selling 
problem. 


The changing conditions that 
made public utility operations a 
selling job as distinguished from 
a “take it or leave it’ business 
made utilities advertisers. They 
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will be bigger advertisers tomor- 
row than they are today, because 
they ought to be, on theory and 
on results. They will advertise 
more, and more and more of 
them will advertise, - because 
through advertising they, as busi- 
ness organizations, will benefit; 
their customers will benefit; and 
Society will benefit. 

I esteem it a great privilege to 
have this opportunity of discuss- 
ing with you the part advertisine 
has in public utility service. We 
of the utilities will have to look 
to your profession for advice and 
guidance far more in future than 
ever before; and we shall require 
not only your professional inter- 
est and understanding, but also 
your sympathy and cooperation 
as_a body of citizens potent in 
forming and directing aright that 
greatest of forces—public opinion. 

We are considering, if you 
please, a business interest which 


L. B. of The A. N. P. A. 


By FourtH Estate Staff Photographer 


Mr. Palmer dropped in for a day, just 
to see the wheels go ’round. He registered, 
of course, and beamed constantly as he 
met a host of old and new friends and 
associates. 


Ee a a eh 


today has a capital investment in 
our country of some twenty Dil- 
lion dollars, and owns properties 
whose actual value far exceeds 
that sum. Its products—that is, 
its various forms of service, for 
service is what utilities make and 
sell—have an amazingly wide dis- 
tribution. They go into homes 
of every grade, from the humblest 
to the highest, all over the land. 
The multitudes of the metropoli- 
tan centres and the family on the 
far-back farm alike find them in- 
dispensable. Business and social 
life would come to a standstill 
without them. Our present stand- 
ards of living depend on them; 
future advancement cannot come 
without them. 

This vast and valuable business 
interest, however, is neither one 
unit—a company—nor a “trust.” 
It is divided into four major 


McClure Again Heads 
Advertising Commission 


The National Advertising 
Commission, at its meeting 
in the Bellvue - Stratford 
Hotel Roof Garden on Mon- 
day, re-elected W. Frank 
McClure, of Chicago, as 
chairman for his ninth suc- 
cessive term. 

The commission, which is 
composed of eighty-one 
members representing the 


twenty-seven departments of 
the international association, 
also re-elected George M. 
Burbach, -0ofwst 


Louis, as 
vice-chairman. E. H. Kit- 
tridge, of Boston, was elected 
secretary, to succeed Charles 
F. Hatfield, of St. Louis. 


A resolution of thanks was 
voted Mr. Hatfield for past 
services and it was explained 
that the change was made 
because it was felt that an 
Eastern man should have 
the secretaryship this year. 


In addition to holding the 
chairmanship of the na- 
tional.commission for eight 
years, Mr. McClure was also 
president of the™ Chicago 
Advertising Club for a five- 
year period. 


branches—the telephone, electric, 
gas and street railway utilities— 
which furnish communication, 
light and power, heat and trans- 
portation service. Each branch is 
composed of many companies, of 
independent ownership and man- 
agement, ranging in size from the 
tiny village electric plant, not yet 
replaced by modern transmission 


Charles Henry 
Mackintosh 


By Fourtnu Estate Staff Photographer 


_-Twas the skirl ’o th’ pipes as the 
Kilties marched by in the Great Pageant 
that brought this look to the face of the 
former President of the A. A. C, W. 
“Hoot, mon. They sstir-r- the’ fetchin’ 
blaid ‘o ma forefeythers.” 


June 26, 1926. 


Two Old Friends 
Together 


By FourtH Estate Staff Photographer 


“Come on, L. B.,’”’ O’Shaughnessy said, 
“as Palmer was starting for home, “here’s 
The Fourth Estate wants to shoot us to- 
gether.”’ All right, Jim,” L. B. replied, 
“anything you say goes.”’ 
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line service, and the farmers’ tele- 
phone line serving a remote coun- 
try-side to great metropolitan or- 
ganizations and systems whose 
service covers half a state, a state 
or a group of states. Whether the 
utility is small or large, and what- 
ever form of service it may sup- 
ply—in my working life I have 
been connected with little and 
big ones, and with companies en- 
gaged in three out of the four 
lines of work—its selling job re- 
duces to conditions common to 
all. 


The utility must sell its service, 
in order to live. That means that 
it must make its service worth 
selling, which means worth using 
and paying for. It must sell its 
service at prices which will in- 
clude the widest possible use, and 
still keep it solvent and give it 
good credit. Its standards of 
service and its prices, mind you, 
are subject to the orders of pub- 
lice officials, because it is under 
the law a business affected with 
a public interest; so in effect the 
public Has a control over its 
affairs which extends far beyond 
the decision whether or not to be. 
its customers. And finally, since 
it is a business affected with a 
public interest, dependent on the 
use of public property under legal 
grant for the conduct of its busi- - 
ness, supervised and regulated by 
agents of the public, the utility 
must sell itself to the public as 
an institution worthy public con- 
fidence, public respect and public 
approval. 


W. E. Boselly Dies 


William E. Boselly, 70, superin-— 
tendent of the New York World's 
composing room, where he had 
served since 1890, died of heart 
disease at his home in Brooklyn 
on Monday: He was president of 
Typographical Union No. 6 im 
1889. wet 
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ITHACA IS MECCA 


OF PUBLISHERS 
OF STATE 


Three Associations Hold 


) Crowded Summer 
Meetings 


| Nee NY, 
~ 49,000 souls, 


little, during the last week. 


Convened here within the short 
space of four days were three 
press groups for their summer 
The New York State 
Publishers Association, the New 
York Associated Dailies, and the 
New York State Press Associa- 
conducted 
alternately so as not to interfere 
with one another but near enough 
together to allow some visitors 
to attend two and even all three 
of them, lasted from Wednesday, 


meetings: 


tion. The meetings, 


June 16, to Saturday, June 19. 

Each group was, 
guest of Cornell 
Willard Straight Hall, 
student recreation center 


newspaper men. 


After the members of the State 
Publishers Association had re- 
freshed themselves with golf at 
the Ithaca Country Club links all 
they launched 
their meeting proper with a din- 
ner in Willard Straight Hall, at 
which about 125 publishers and 
Frank E., 
president of the Asso- 

ciation and publisher of the Gan- 
. nett newspapers, was toastmaster. 
were af- 
forded two exceptional speakers 
—Kent Cooper, general manager 


day Wednesday, 


guests were present. 
Gannett, 


The dinner guests 


of the Associated Press, and Dr. 


Livingston Farrand, president of 
The tenor 
of both addresses was in defense 
upholding it as, on 
the whole, honest and truth- seek- 


Cornell University. 


of the press, 


| 
t 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 


& COMPANY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 
393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


a city of some 
a great University, 
and the choicest of Finger Lakes 
scenery, was a three-fold mecca 
for newspaper publishers, big and 


in turn, the 
University. 
the new 
com- 
pleted last fall at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, was turned 
over for the exclusive use of the 
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NEW YORK STATE PUBLISHERS 


New York State Publishers 


E. S.: Underhill, 
Greenhow and Mrs. 


Corning Leader; G. 
Olive C. Buisch, 


Mount Vernon Argus; 
New York; 


Association at Ithaca, 
Picture taken on the terrace of Willard Straight Hall, 


Cornell Tribune- Times;,. 
dent of the New England Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Rochester, President of New York State Publishers Association; 


Ni Y.,. Thursday, 
Cornell University. 
"Batavia News; Mrs. W. H. 
William J. Pape, presi- 
Frank E. Cannett of 
Franklin A. Merriam, 


June 17. 
Seated: 
Griswold, 


Charles H. Congdon, Watertown Times; Lincoln B. Palmer of 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Syracuse Post- Standard, Edward H. Butler, Buffalo Evening News, 


Jerome D. Barnum. 
J. B. Pinkham of 


Association; 


Syracuse and Edward H. O’Hara, Syracuse Herald. 


imomeand 2 educational 
medium. 

Kent Cooper voiced the wish 
for an ever more interesting jour- 
nalism. -“Not many years ago,” 
he said, “one newspaper served 
as many as five families on a 
street. Today, every home has 
its newspaper. So the press must 


great 


be in the nature of things, ency- ' 


clopedic, and interesting. There 
is interest in all mankind, in the 
inconsequential as well as the 
consequential. A real humanity 
can be ministered to only by a 
press worthy of the mission. 

“The public is so ill-informed, 
misinformed, or uninformed, that 
it often accuses the press of sell- 
ing itself out to particular organiza- 
tions or interests. Newspapers 
are not crooked. By and large, 
they are honest. They may some- 
times be mistaken, but in general 
they attempt to tell the truth with 
accuracy. 

“People should learn to read 
newspapers intelligently. They 
certainly don’t do it rightly. It 
is my wish that the public would 
become informed about news- 
papers, since there is nothing that 
goes into their minds so much 
as the day’s news.” 

Mr. Cooper scouted the idea 
that radio will ever supersede 
newspapers as a means for dis- 
seminating information of the 
hour. He declared that no intel- 
ligent person is so superficial as 
to sit in front of a radio apparatus 
for 15 minutes and feel satisfied 
that he has covered the day’s 
news, as he can do with a news- 
paper. He declared that the As- 
sociated Press is still in an ex- 
perimental stage and that its 
ultimate success depends upon the 
maintenance of the ideals of 
of truth, honor, and accuracy by 
its members. 

President Livingston Farrand 
spoke from the vantage point of 


a lifelong career as an educator, 
but at the same time as a man 
always intensely interested in 
public affairs. He said: 

“There is nothing more en- 
couraging in present civilization 
than the recognition of its respon- 
sibility to tell the truth by the 
American press. Doubtless the 
greatest factor in bringing about 
the improvement has been coop- 
erative news agencies such as the 
Associated Press. Emphasis on 
truth and accuracy is the secret 
of the situation and of the ad- 
vance we have seen in our gen- 
eration. 

“Education is not the monopoly 
of colleges and schools. The 
larger avenues of education lie 
almost wholly outside the organ- 
ized, recognized institutions of 
education. Other agencies than 
schools, of. which the press is the 
chief, carry the role and have 
the responsibility. 

“There is no field of action, no 
institution, which thinking men 
and women regard with such care 
and solicitation as the newspaper. 
Its problems are of immense sig- 
nificance. The development of 
the press is one of the most en- 
couraging signs in this .country 
and in civilization.” 

The Publishers Association 
concluded its official meeting on 
Thursday morning with a tech- 
nical session of reports and dis- 
cussions, and two outstanding ad- 
dresses. Merwin K. Hart of 
Utica, director of the Associated 
Industries of New York, spoke on 
“Industry and the Press.” Edward 


A. Moree, managing director of. 


the Westchester County Bureau 
of Public Information, discussed 
advertising aspects. Charles F. 
Hart, mechanical superintendent 
of the New York Times, talked 
n “Mechanical Problems.” 
Interest of press organizations 
of neighboring states in the work 


of the New York State Publishers 
Association was indicated in the 
presence at this meeting of chiefs 
of three other bodies. Lincoln B. 
Palmer of New York, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; W. 
J. Pape of Waterbury, Conn., 
president of the New England 
Daily Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation; and A. W. Fell of 
Williamsport, Pa., executive man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
were present. Edward McKer- 
non, eastern district manager of 
the Associated Press, was also 
in attendance. 

Tabloid newspapers came under 
the taboo of the New York State 
Associated Dailies in their con- 
vention on Thursday, June 17. 
The chief decisive action of the 
meeting was adoption of a reso- 
lution unfavorable to tabloids, i 
effect an agreement that no mem- 
ber of the Associated Dailies 
should participate in publication 
of any tabloid, and that the or- 
ganization should exert its in- 
fluence against such publication 
in New York State. 

The opposition to tabloids was 
based upon what the members 
considered indiscriminate use by 
such papers of news stories and 
photographs of innocent victims 
in assault cases, and similar ma- 
terial. 

The summer meeting of the As- 
sociated Dailies, consisting large- 
ly of newspapers in the smaller 
cities and restricting membership 
to one paper in a city, was com- 


paratively brief. The sessions 
were entirely concluded by 
Thursday evening, when the 


members gathered with delegates 
to the meetings of the New York 
State Publishers Association and 
the New York Press Association 
at a dinner in Willard Straight 
Hall. 

At the business session many 
problems were discussed by 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Advertising Must Sell to 
Be Good 


In a talk before the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives last Tuesday Miss 
Grace Walton, advertising mana- 
ger of Julius Kayser & Co., em- 
phasized the practical side of ad- 
vertising. 

A summary of Miss Walton’s 
talk follows: 


It will be my endeavor to em- 
phasize the fallacy of judging 
advertising ideas, copy and art 
work with any other point of 


Grace Walton 


view than that of their ability to 
sell merchandise. 


There are three types, today, 
which stand out as selling adver- 
tising—mail order, coupons and 
retail. All of these may be tested 
for definite results. As a manu- 
facturer distributing through the 
retailer, like the Julius Kayser & 
Co. it is out of the question to 
handle the two former types. As 
he cannot do retail advertising, 
this leaves but one loop hole— 
to copy the retailer in style, 
media and point of view. The re- 
tailer advertises to women to sell 
merchandise. Therefore, consid- 
ering that the manufacturer 
spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year to do that very 
thing, why should they seek and 
shift for a new method to ac- 
complish this same purpose when 
the right method is before their 
very eyes. If daily newspapers 
are good enough for the retailer 
who is selling our merchandise 
they certainly ought to be good 
enough for us. 


To prove that this idea is not 
merely a theory I will tell of my 
experiences going from coast to 
coast making a merchandise and 
advertising investigation. "These 
will embody ideas which I gained 
through actually selling behind 
the hosiery counters both in New 
York and in cities throughout 
Canada and the middle west. 
These ideas came through first- 
hand experience. 
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One of the Most 
Striking 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


Window displays stood out most promi- 
nently in the great advertising exhibit, 
but that was because of the excellent 
facilities they offered. Here is one of 
them, illustrating what can be done by 
an enterprising manufacturer. 
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PU.BLIGIN Yar aeAs kK: 
AT CONVENTION 
WELL DONE 


Fourth Estate Covered 


Big Gathering From 
All Points 


More than 12,000,000 words passed 
through the Publicity Bureau of the 
twenty-second convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Philadelphia, June 20-24. 


A force of sixteen court reporters, 
stenographers, typists, stencil cut- 
ters and mimeograph operators, oc- 
cupying four lecture rooms in Ben- 
nett Hall of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, worked day and night from 
June 17th until June 25th in edit- 
ing speeches, copying digested 
speeches, making stencils and run- 
ning off copies of the digests. 


55,000 Sheets of News 


Fifty-five thousand sheets of 
legal size paper were distributed 
among newspaper men and mailed 
to trade papers 


Twenty-eight newspapers were 
represented by working reporters. 
One Philadelphia newspaper as- 
signed sixteen reporters. About 
sixty reporters covered the conven- 
tion for Philadelphia dailies. A 
writer from the Oklahoma News 
won the “long-distance” medal. 


Twenty-one hundred stencils were 
cut by six stencil operators. Seven- 
ty-five boxes of carbon paper were 
used. Two transfer cases contained 
525 folders. Digested speeches were 
mailed to 535 trade papers. 

Photographs of forty-five persons 
were sent out. 


Addresses considered most im- 
portant were transcribed in full by 
court reporters and copies handed 
to daily and trade newspaper men 
immediately after they were fin- 
ished. 


Speaker Breaks a Leg 


One of the speakers caused a dis- 
turbance by handing a_ prepared 
speech to the publicity director a 
half hour before he spoke. Thirty 


copies of the speech were distrib- 
uted to the newspaper men immedi- 
ately after the speaker had finished. 
It was then discovered what he said 
he would say and what he actually 
said were vastly different, so the 
stenographer’s notes of what he ac- 
tually said were hurriedly tran- 
scribed, stencils were cut and copies 
run off in fifty-five minutes. The 
real speech was then distributed 
with a “kill” on the first one. 

A speaker at the church advertis- 
ing conference sent an advance copy 
of her addresses. On the morning 
of her scheduled talk a telegram was 
received. “I have broken my leg and 
cannot attend convention. Please 
kill my speech.” The speech had 
been sent to 125 papers the day be- 
fore, so another “kill” was neces- 
sary. 


Fourth Estate’s Staff 


John B. Geraghty, publicity direc- 
tor of the convention, served also at 
the convention in Philadelphia in 
1916, and conducts a publicity bu- 
reau in Philadelphia. Throughout 
the convention he was expecting a 
subpoena to appear before the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Pepper-Vare- 
Pinchot primary election expense 
funds. He was publicity director of 
the Senator Pepper Philadelphia 
campaign. He ‘is publicity director 
also for the convention of the 
American Legion in Philadelphia 
next October. 

For the event, THe Fourtu Es- 
TATE established headquarters in 
Bennett Hall on the University of 
Pennsylvania grounds at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel and on the 
grounds of the Sesqui-Centennial, 
where trained editors, writers and 
photographers took off the word and 
picture record of every important 
phase of the gathering. 

Among the special writers who 
“covered for THE FourtH Estate 
were C. C. Shanfelter, former night 
city editor of the Philadelphia North 
American; George “W.. Jahn, for- 
merly of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and Henry J. Buxton, writer for 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty and 
other national magazines. 


New Nebraska Press Offices 


Lincoln, Neb., headquarters of 
the Nebraska Press Association 
will be in the plant of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union. 


| Smoke Up, Big Boy! | 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


The effete East, represented by Victor 
Brook, of New York, provides fire for 
the cigarette of L. E. Davis. who comes 
from the wide open spaces where ad- 
vertising men are advertising men. 
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Gives Beauties Credit 
Where Credit Is Due 


Leonard Ormerod, of the 
Bell Telephone Company, 
vice-president ot the Poor 
Richard Club and executive 
secretary of the A. A. C. W. 
convention committee, is 
anxiously waiting for July 1 
—and the monthly bills for 
the Ormerod family. 


The cause for Leonard’s 
anxiety came about as fol- 
lows: Just a few hours be- 
‘fore the big advertising pa- 
geant, in Philadelphia on 
Monday night, several of the 
young ladies who were to 
appear as bathing beauties 
on one of the parade floats 
informed him that they did 
not have silk stockings of 
the proper shade for public 
appearance in the bathing 
suits provided. 


Obliging Mr. Ormerod 
gave the girls his wife's 
credit coin at one of tthe 
local department stores and 
told them to purchase the 
necessary first aids to bath- 
ing beauty. Now he’s wait- 
ing until Mrs. Leonard spies 
the record of the purchase 
on the department store bill, 
due July 1. 


Advertising Helps Bank Credit; 
Liberal Terms to Regulars 


Advertising is an important fac- | 
tor in establishing bank credit, ac- 
cording to Frank L. Blanchard of — 


H. L. Doherty and Company, New 
York. He expressed that opinion 


rae 


before the Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation during the advertising con- | 


vention held in Philadelphia. 


“Banks are more liberal in their 
terms to companies that have been 
regular advertisers,” added Mr. 
Blanchard, who is the new president 
of the association. “They rightly 
feel that a company that has, 
through advertising won the good- 
will of the public, is more likely to 
retain its position in the community 
as an important business enterprise 
than a company that does not ad- 


vertise, and, therefore, does not have 


the same hold upon residents.” 


Three Advertising Chiefs 
Monitors Delegation 


Three presidents of advertising — 


organizations were among the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s delegation to 
the A. A. C. W. convention. Those 
present were Norman S. Rose, ad- 
vertising manager; Don E. Gilman, 
manager, San Francisco office, who 
is president of the Pacific Coast As- 


sociation and a vice-president of the — 


Craig, 


A. A. C. W.; Herman M. 


of St. Petersburg, president of the 


Florida association; Adah M 
Graves, president of the Womens 
Advertising Club of Cleveland; 
George E. Munro, manager, 


ew 
York office, and Florence E. Gill, — 


manager, Philadelphia office. 
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PIKES PEAK ADS 
BROUGHT MANY 
VISITORS 


Colorado City Invests 


Small Sum _ to 
Great Profit 


“Does community advertising 
pay? Emphatically yes!” said 
Gifford Gillespy of the Hathaway 
Advertising Service, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., addressing the Amer- 
ican Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation at the A. A. C. W. Conven- 
tion Wednesday. 

“Colorado Springs business men 
invested $50,000 in the Chamber of 
Commerce budget for 1926 to which 
was added $10,000 more from our 
City Treasury, and if I am not 
badly mistaken, it will be but a 
short time until every resident in 
our community will pay an advertis- 
ing tax. 

“Today, thousands of people en- 
joy the wondrous beauties of the 
Pikes Peak region. A thousand 
camp fires are aglow in the hills, 
crackling under skillets of sizzling 
strips of bacon and pots of coffee, 
whose aroma blends into the pine 
spiced air, whetting ravenous appe- 
tites to a ‘can’t wait another min- 
ute’ stage. 

“As a community, we have adver- 
tised our wares, and today hordes 
of visitors are on their way west- 
ward to the ‘playground of Amer- 
ica. A dozen twin paths of steel 
and as many automobile highways 
merge at our doorway. A dozen 
sanatoriums open their doors to the 
health-seeker and a hundred doctors 
are there to care for him—to show 
him how to live. More often than 
not, the bright sunshine and the dry, 
clean air heal the broken tissues and 
very soon he is able to rise and walk 
again. 


- “But whether he be a vacationist 


or health seeker, tonight, as he goes 
to his rest he will draw his blan- 
kets close and his sleep shall be 
deep and peaceful. He is content 
and we have achieved our end. 

“Community advertising has 
brought him ‘Out Where the West 
Begins.’ ” 


Railroads Pioneers of 
Community Advertising 


“From the very start American 
railroads, their managers and pro- 
moters, were forced into extensive 
campaigns of what we would now 
term community advertising,” said 
C. B. Sudborough, General Traffic 
Manager, Pennsylvania Railroad, be- 
fore the Community Advertising De- 
partment of the A. A. C. W. last 
Tuesday. 

“As community. advertising is 
usually thought of as something 

_ very new and up-to-date, I realize 
that this assertion required proof.” 
“As a preliminary to actual con- 

struction work, the promoters of 
our early railroads were faced with 

_ the basic problem of raising capital. 

_ America was then a debtor nation, 
and remained so until the period of 
the World War. It was also a new 
nation. Home capital was scarce 

and timid. There was much skepti- 
cism as to the ultimate success of 
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| FOUR BIG ACES | 
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Don E. Gilman, Col. E. F. Lawson, C. K. Woodbridge and H. H. Charles 


“+ 


railroads, especially when projected 
on what then seemed a large scale. 

“Moreover, home capital alone, 
even when persuaded, was insufficient 
for the task. It was therefore nec- 
essary to enlist the aid of investors 
in the old creditor nations of Eu- 
rope, where capital was relatively 
plentiful but also timid of new ven- 
tures. That timidity had to be over- 


come, and the only way to do it was, 


to ‘sell’ the New World to the old. 


“With the problems of financing 
out of the way, and lines actually 
built and in operation, the new prob- 
lem arose of increasing as rapidly as 
possible the population of the terri- 
tory served. 

“The measures necessary to solve 
this problem from raising money to 
populating the territory served and 
starting the wheels of trade moving, 
were all of them in the strictest sense 
functions of salesmanship. In very 
large part, if not in their entirety, 
they fell within that particular field 
of salesmanship which we now term 
community advertising. I have no 
doubt, of course, that in the early 
days of railroading that particular 
expression had not yet been invented. 
But the thing was done nevertheless 
even though it lacked a name. 


“So, to the old railroad promoters 
and bankers of three-quarters cen- 
tury and more ago we must award 
the palm as the original American 
community advertisers on behalf of 
transportation interests. Their me- 
thods would doubtless seem strange 
and perhaps crude to the agency 
technician of 1926. But we cannot 
question their effectiveness. 

“Tf railroading were an individual- 
istic enterprise,’ continued Mr. Sud- 
borough, “community advertising 
from a railroad viewpoint, would be 
a much simpler problem. But rail- 
roading is not an individualistic en- 
terprise; it is a public service and 
the nature of that service implies 
certain very strict duties of impar- 
tial neutrality. 

“It follows that the smaller the 


oo 


road, the simpler are the problems 
involved, because the fewer are the 
communities concerned. Hence, a 
very. small line may enjoy a degree 
of freedom of action and discretion 
with respect to community advertis- 
ing from which larger systems are 
totally barred. 


“The question of community ad- 
vertising, while one of great im- 
portance to the managers of large 
railroad systems, is also a question 
which they can approach only with 
great circumspection. 


“In the great majority of cases 
community advertising by a railroad 
must be of an impartial and general 
nature, and is hedged about by re- 
straints and restrictions not en- 
countered in approaching the prob- 
lems of purely commercial adver- 
tising. 

“Nevertheless, in spite of these re- 
strictions, the American railroads 
are finding ways and means to carry 
on a really very extensive volume 
of community and territorial adver- 
tising. 

“In common with other railroads, 
we advertise communities, both on 
our lines and reached by connections, 
by planning excursions at special 
rates to points of interest. There are 
various classes of these excursions. 
Among the most popular of all being 
trips to summer and winter resorts, 
such as Atlantic City and points of 
national interest like Washington. 


“Various other forms of community 
and territorial advertising have been 
utilized by different railroads. One 
western road advertised the advan- 
tages of selecting its Pacific Coast 
terminal as a place for doing busi- 
ness in the far West. A single ad- 


vertisement of this character brought 


a thousand inquiries to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that City. 


“Three years ago the Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western carried on 
an extensive campaign of direct ad- 
vertising on behalf of the cities 
served by its lines.’ 
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WOMEN ARE BUSY 
DELEGATES 


(Continued from page 12) 


D. Cheesman, Mrs. S. Elgutter, 
Helen Fogle, Mrs. Grace Frye, 
Charlotte Gillispie, Harriet Good- 
site, Mrs. Harry Higgin, Mrs. G. 
M. Locking, Marion Powell, Ade- 
line Quill, Lucile Thomas, Julia 
Coburn. 

Baltimore—K. H. Mahool, Mrs. 
B. Filmer, E. V. McClayton, Mrs. 
P. W. Elmer, Elizabeth Minier, 
Mrs. M. E. Klingel, Anne Cole- 
man, Maude Shaeffer, Mildred 
Smith, Mrs. Letty Steele, Mary 
Jane Durham, Marie Pfeiffer. 

Detroit—Margaret Haskett, 
Ruth Lichtenberg, Helene Neufer, 
Marie H. Ryan, Mae O. Vander 
Pyl, Greta Watson. 


Hearst Appoints Meigs Publisher 
of Chicago Paper 


Merrill C. Meigs, who began 
his career with the Hearst news- 
papers as a college correspondent, 
has been appointed publisher of 
the Chicago Herald and Ex 
aminer. 

Meigs, recognized as one of 
the country’s ablest newspaper 
men, sought other fields than 
journalism in his boyhood. Born 
on a farm, he followed the plough 
until he was seventeen. Then he 
went to Racine, Wis., to sell 
threshing machines, a year later 
going to South America as a 
salesman. 

Returning, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, there to be- 
come one of the university’s best 
athletes. The Chicago Examiner 
hired him to write campus news. 
Three years in an advertising 
agency thereafter served only to 
whet Meigs’ appetite for news- 
paper work. 

In 1917 he went to the Chi- 
cago Evening American as adver- 
tising manager and assistant pub- 
lisher. Since then he has been 
in the Hearst newspaper service. 

The announcement of his ap- 
pointment by Mr. Hearst as pub- 
lisher of the Herald and Exam- 
iner was made by Roy D. Keehn, 
president of the Illinois Publish- 
ing Company. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis Gives Drexel 
$50,000 


The famous Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, has 
presented the Drexel Institute of 
Philadelphia with a $50,000 cash 
gift, Dr. Kenneth G. Matheson, 
President of the Institute, an- 
nounced last week. 

Mr. Curtis, who is a trustee of 
the college, has designated that 
the fund be spent at once on 
equipment and apparatus. In the 
endowment fund campaign held 
twa years ago by Drexel Mr. 
Curtis contributed $100,000. 


Wedding Bells 


Robert C. Glass, editor of the 
Lynchburg News and Advance, 
and nephew of Senator Carter 
Glass, and Miss Susie Gray 
Wright were married recently in 
Holy Trinity Church, Richmond. 
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VOICE OF NEWSPAPER 
RISES TO HIGH NOTE 


Newspaper Publishers from Great Britain and France 
Bring Messages to Ad Meet 


By George W. Jahn of THE FourtH Estate Convention Staff. 


The voice of the nation’s news- 
papers, calling for greater recog- 
nition as the mediums for national 
advertising, sounded a major note 
at the convention of the world’s 
advertising men in Philadelphia. 


Newspaper publishers and ex- 
ecutives from Great Britain, 
France and this country were the 
emissaries who carried pertinent 
messages to the conclave in the 
historic Quaker City. And be- 
cause of their timely and convinc- 
ing messages these delegates for 
the daily press attained prom- 
inence among the legion of ad- 
vertising men and women. 


Homeward bound from the con- 
tinuous business sessions of the 
convention, the representatives of 
newspapers carried with them the 
determination to spread their mes- 
sage to the doors of manufactur- 
ers, national business organiza- 
tions and the populace of the 
land; the keynote of their cam- 
paign being that of teaching that 
that same daily publication which 
brings “the dollar to the dealer” 
also bring it to the producer of 
merchandise. 


Classified Men, Too 


The chiefs of classified news- 
paper advertising also, are im- 
bued with the idea of selling their 
columns to the national market 
in the form of an educational 
campaign. During the closing ses- 
sion of their departmental in the 
Law School they approved, with- 
out dissent, a motion to have a 
committee formulate a definite 
advertising plan to tell of the 
merits and public service of class- 
ified advertising. 

A similiar note was struck by 
Frank E. Tripp, general manager 
of the Gannett newspapers, when 
he addressed the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives at their final convention ses- 
sion. He appealed to the mem- 
bers for greater activities in sell- 
ing their publications as “the most 
productive and effective mediums 
known for national advertising.” 


Sell All Newspapers 


“When the average national 
advertiser has listened to several 
newspaper salesmen talk on their 
respective publications he is be- 
wildered,” remarked Mr. Tripp. 

~ “Every man insists on talking of 
the merits of his newspaper as a lo- 
cal medium of coverage—not as part 
of national plan of advertising. 

“Frankly, we newspapermen are 
not selling newspaper advertis- 
ing as well as we are capable. 
Much of our talks sink in 
‘reverse English’ on the national 
advertiser. Our first task should 
' be to sell newspapers generally. 
Very frequently, while we are 


with ' 


dormant, a stranger walks into 
our field, enters the door of a 
manufacturer which we pass daily 
and obtains his business for 
another field of advertising. We 
are so engrossed in purely local 
affairs that we have forgotten to 
sell this manufacturer our news- 
papers as the best medium for 
national advertising, by territor- 
ies. 

“As a closing thought to the 
convention I want to bring before 
you—for your consideration—the 
establishment of a program to 
have members and non-members 
provided with a concrete plan to 
sell newspapers as national adver- 
tising mediums.” 


Wins Shuman Trophy 


The general manager of the 
Gannett newspapers departed 
from the annual convention with 
the A. L. Shuman Trophy, award- 
ed annually for the story of the 
most successful advertising cam- 
paign conducted in newspapers. 
Mr. Tripp won the trophy when 
he related the details of a general 
advertising campaign for retail 
grocers which he directed in El- 
mira, N. Y. It was a cooperative 
campaign for independent mer- 
chants seeking to counteract the 
efforts of chain stores. 


Second prize was awarded to 
J. Mead, of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Dispatch; third prize was given 
to Herbert W. Smith of the Dallas 
News, and the fourth prize went 
to E. J. Treffinger, of the Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Item. 

Two eminent foreign newspaper 
publishers spoke before the news- 
paper advertising executives and 
srovided members with many con- 
trasting notes between European 
and American daily publication. 
The first speaker was Dr. Marcel 
Knecht of “Le Matin,” who said 
that the mewspaper press in 
France now was the only per- 
manent organization of the land.” 


The Press Remains 


The famous French newspaper 
man intimated that government 
cabinets may come and go, but 
the press remains fixed. He added 
that fifteen large publishers of the 
nation were in a position virtually 
to dominate public opinion. 


The pace of advertising in re- 
lation to newspapers of Eng- 
land was narrated in detail by 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Frederick 
Lawson. During his speech he 
counseled American advertising 
men to follow the plan of his 
country and, in the future, invite 
manu facturers to all future con- 
ventions and teach them the eco- 
nomics of advertising. 


A definite movement to banish 
disfiguring advertising from the 


columns of daily newspapers was 
launched. The weight of this 
movement is to be directed pri- 
marily against inferior mat ser- 
vices. It is the claim of the news- 
paper advertising executives that 
fifty per cent. of poor typography, 
poor borders and_ illustrations 
may be traced to mat services. 


Against Black Ads 


The corrective method to be 
used will be educational in form. 
Both makers of mats and their 
clients will have it called to thier 
attention that better mats will re- 
flect more credit on their efforts 
and be productive of greater re- 
sults. Profusion of heavy faced 
advertisements, making black, 
inky blotches, are to be discour- 
aged. 


To make complete their efforts 
along these lines the newspaper 
advertising executives also passed 
a resolution to inform advertising 
agencies that they should provide 
their publications with mats of 
the best grade. 


A new code or set of standards 
for newspaper merchandising 
practices were approved at the 
convention. Five basic rules, 
each sufficiently broad in aspect, 
form the new regulations. In pro- 
viding local market and merchan- 
dising data to clients or advertis- 
ing agencies it has been agreed 
that the forms of this service shall 
be restricted to efforts which can- 
not be done so economically and 
effectively by the advertiser or 
his advertising representative. Re- 
search and the usual work of our 
agency are to be barred. 


To Define Service 


In very case newspapers are 
urged to define the exact mer- 
chandise service to be rendered. 
Besides, newspapers will be 
pledged to provide advertisers or 
their agents with unbiased and 
efficient service within proper 
limitations. By agreement news- 
papers shall not make their mer- 
chandising service a primary fac- 
tor in solicitation of advertising; 
nor shall they confine their mer- 
chandising efforts to new clients 
and not provide the same facili- 
ties for older clients. 


Before adjourning the news- 
paper advertising executives re- 
elected Frank T. Carroll, adver- 
tising director of the Indianapolis 
News, President by popular ac- 
claim. William E. Donahue, of 
the Chicago Tribune, again was 
chosen. vice-president, both Col- 
onel Lawson and Dr. Knecht was 
made honorary vice-presidents. 
The secretaryship will remain in 
the hands of Don Bridge, also of 
the Indianapolis News. 


Eight directors were elected to 
the board. They are: A. L. Shu- 
man of the Fort Worth, Texas, 
Star-Telegram; H. S. Conlon, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press; 
William F. Rogers, Boston Tran- 
script; Frank E. Tripp, Gannett 
Newspapers; J. K. Groom, North 
Illinois Newspaper Group; Her- 
bert Smith, Los Angeles Times; 
John F. Timmes, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and William 
Donahue of the Chicago Tribune. 
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Dabbling in the Fountain | 


" 

By Fourtn Estate Staff Photographer 
It is Miss Gertrude Charlton who has 
been doing the dabbling, and Miss Clara 
Stroh, dimpled and smiling, standing be- 


side her at the fountain in exclusive 
Rittenhouse Square. Don’t they look 
pretty? , 
a. 
+: —+ 


FRANCE DECORATES 
MANY OFFICIALS 
OF ASSN. 


Crosses of Chevaliers 
Bestowed Upon Wood- 
bridge and Holland 


During impressive ceremonies 
which included a showing of the 
French war film “Les Miserables,” 
Dr. Marcel Knecht, head of the | 
French delegation, in behalf of | 
his government bestowed decora- . 
tions upon Advertising Associa-_ 
tion officials. 


On recommendation of Henry 
Berenger, French Ambassador at 
Washington, Crosses of Chev- 
aliers of the Legion of Honor 
were pinned upon President | 
Woodbridge and Lou E. Holland 
of Kansas City, for three years at 
the head of the advertising men’s 
international organization. It was | 
explained that the decoration had 
been awarded to Mr. Holland by | 
President Doumergue of France 
a year ago, but that through 
some mischance its actual presen- _ 
tation was delayed until tonight. 


H. H. Charles of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, who is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, — 
acted as sponsor. 


Gold Cross for Stewart 


By direction of the French 
Minister of Labor, the Gold Cross 
of the Order of Social and Civic 
Service was given to Rowe Stew- 
art, Chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee. 

James Wright Brown, publisher 
of Editor and Publisher, of New 
York, received the Gold Cross of 
the Order of Civil Merit, as did 
Charles C. Green, President of | 
the Advertising Club of New | 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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EDITORIAL DEMI-GODS 
HIT BY PARSONS 


Director of New York Telegram Derides Incompetents 
In The Newspaper Ranks 


From Speech of I. R. Parsons, 
Monday’s General Session of the A. 


What is the dif- 
ference between 
manufacturing or 
selling shoes or 
hosiery, or any 
other product, 
and manufactur- 
ing and selling a 
newspaper? In a 
newspaper we 
are manufactur- 
ing something to 
sede Wre are 
seeking news, 
buying news, 
manufacturing news features, pro- 
ducing mechanically 36 to 60 sheets 
of paper folded twice, and we are 
attempting to sell what we have 
manufactured. 

You see, we newspaper men actu- 
ally are in the manufacturing and 
retail business. whether we realize 
it or not. 


I. R. Parsons 


Tue Op IpEA 


Very few newspaper men (especi- 
ally those of the editing staffs) 
realize that they are today in the 
manufacturing and retailing busi- 
ness, and that their wares are news 
and service. Some still think of their 
jobs as a profession, or that their 
talents give them a place among the 
demi-gods who must not run. the 
risk of contamination by contact 
with their fellow-men of the 
trades. Formerly, the editor would 
write an editorial about some ward 
politician, come back and write a 
knock on the ear from that ward 
politician, come back and write an- 
other editorial and call it a day. 
That’s old stuff. The public today 
wouldn’t notice the absence of the 
editorial or the editor. And as for 
caring whether the ward politician 
got his good work in on the editor’s 
ear or his nose, the public would 
have about as much interest in the 
whole affair as it would in Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s pomeranian having the 
mange. 

Some of these “old-timers” today 
actually have “fossilic” minds filled 
with petrified ideas. They still 
think they are “moulding public 
opinion,” when, as a matter of fact, 
if any newspaper hopes to stay in 
existence for very long it must be 
very gracious about letting public 
gpinion mould it. 

No, indeed—we aren’t one-man, 
fear-nobody-but-God editors any 
longer. We are not publishing a 
newspaper, and moulding public 
opinion. We are manufacturing a 
product, and the reading public, by 
its sanction or its taboo, tells us 
mighty quickly whether we are to 
continue manufacturing that prod- 
uct or not. 

A writer today is simply a pro- 
ducer of a part of a product—whe- 
ther that product be a book, or a 
magazine, or a newspaper. He is 


on “Merchandising a Newspaper” at 
A.C. W. Convent.on in Philadelphia. 


an sintegral part, a vital “part (of 
course—but nevertheless a part. 
There’s no such thing as a pro- 
fession any more, at least not among 
writers of any kind—they are in the 
trades with both feet if they are at 
all successful, whether they realize 
fumoneadinit. it, Oty nOtem 50 say, 
making a newspaper is manufactur- 
ing a product, and the newspaper 
men who realize this keep them- 
selves and their newspapers in the 
picture. For they manufacture a 
newspaper to deliver real news the 
way the news-reading customer 
wants it. Such a newspaper’s cir- 
culation reflects this good, clever, 
common-sense way of looking at the 
trade of newspaper publishing. 


Wuat Dots Ap Man Know? 


Does that advertising manager 
know anything about the real wares 
of his newspaper? Does he know 
what the editorial policy stands for 
and, consequently, what kind of peo- 
ple it attracts? Does he know what 
its mews-appeal is, and what it 
means? Does he know what kind 
of men or what kind of women read 
his newspaper, or where they live, 


or what stratum of life or society, 


most of them are in? Does he know 
what the advertising-responsiveness 
of his average reader may be, how 
much his average reader might buy 
in a month or a year? 

Does he know what kind of goods 
his average reader might be inter- 
ested in? Does he know what kind 
of a market exists in his city for 
each line of merchandise, each kind 
of product? Does he know how 


his *newspaper covers or can reach 
this market for each line of mer- 
chandise and each kind of product? 
Does he know that his city and his 
newspaper would make a good mar- 
ket for a certain line of merchandise 
or a certain kind of product not yet 
sold extensively enough in that ter- 
ritory?, Does he know that it won’t 
make a good market for another? 
In fact, does he know anything 
whatever about his newspaper as a 
market vehicle, or his city, or even 
his neighborhood, as an outlet for 
any kind of goods whatsoever? 


GLITTERING GENERALITIES 


Generally he does not. He may 
sometime pretend to. He may some- 
time talk a lot of glittering generali- 
ties addressed to the blue sky, but 
pinned down in a meeting of execu- 
tive heads of a good up-and-doing 
advertising agency or before the 
salesmanagers of a big enterprising 
manufacturer experienced in distri- 
bution, he wouldn’t know what it 
was all about or that the meeting 
was over, as far as he was con- 
cerned, before it had been called to 
order. 

Many advertising departments of 
newspapers are still a hand-shaking 
bunch of incompetents. 

The Business World demands that 
you show what you ask it to buy 
today. Pull it out, spread it out, 
tell all about it, hold nothing back. 
Let’s know what you really have to 
sell and what price you want for it. 
Let’s know just where and how it 
fits into my picture. If it does, I 
want your newspaper more than you 
want me as a advertiser. If it 
doesn’t, all the hand-shaking and 
“How’dy, Old Boy,” stuff in the 
world won’t sell me, or if I bite, 
it won't hold me long that’s sure— 
for this business life of mine is too 
swift and exacting for me to expect 
to exist long these days with weak 
links in my chain of distribution. 

Now, let’s see how we can pre- 
sent the wares of our newspaper to 
the advertiser, to give him the right 
idea of the elements of which our 
newspaper as an advertising medium 
is made. 


“Poor Richard” Club “Ben Franklins” —Walt Huber, William Innes and 


St Se 


Norton 
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Wuat He Must Know 


First, we must know all the popu- 
lation and industrial and _ business 
and income statistics of our city and 
its surrounding territory. We should 
know this by geographical sections. 
We should know the number of 
frame buildings, brick buildings, de- 
tached dwellings, apartment houses 
and hotels in each section. We 
should know the rents paid in those 
buildings, the number of rooms in 
those apartments, the kind of dwell- 
ings, the general average incomes of 
those who live in them, the nation- 
alities of the inhabitants of each 
section, the number of stores in each 
section, the kind of stores, grocery 
stores, drug stores, millinery shops, 
etc. We might show how our com- 
munity stands in an industrial or 
business light by preparing a com- 
parison of electrical service in kilo- 
wat hours given by the public serv- 
ice corporation of our city, or by 
horse-power rendered in its indus- 
trial plants, or by juice bought this 
year and last year by our homes, 
hotels and apartments. In fact, we 
must know our market in all its 
general and specific characteristics. 

Then comes our circulation figure, 
That, of course, is important, but 
only in relation to all these other 
things. Where does that circula- 
tion go? Is it near in or far out 
circulation, or both? Does it reach 
men or women, or both? What kind, 
where, how? 

The advertising department of any 
fair-sized city newspaper should 
have available on call every kind 
of statistics about that territory and 
that newspaper in that territory. 

Then, when all this is done, and 
not until then, can a newspaper place 
its wares before the advertiser in 
the right way? 


Perry Merges Reading Tribune 
With Times 


John H. Perry of New York 
City, publisher of the Reading, Pa., 
Times, Jacksonville, Fia., Journal, 
Pensacola, Fla., Journal & News 
and President of the American Press 
Association and Publishers Auto- 
caster Service, purchased the circu- 
lation, plant and equipment of the 
Reading Tribune this week. The 
latter paper discontinued publication 
with its issue of Tuesday, June 22nd, 
leaving in the field only the Times in 
the morning and the Eagle in the 
afternoon. 

A. E. McCollough, of the Lan- 
caster, iPa. Intelligencer, handled 
negotiations for the Tribune. 
“Thre Tribune was established in 
February, 1923, and is the second 
paper to leave the field since that 
time, the Herald Telegram having 
suspended in March of 1924, I. J. 
Hornstein is General Manager and 
C. W. Johnston, Advertising Man- 
ager of the Times. 


Nebraska Ad Bureau Sold 


The Nebraska Press Advertis- 
ing Bureau, owned by Miss M. 
M. Hansen, has been sold by her 
to E. M. Righter, head of the 
Righter Composition Co., of Lin- 
coln. Miss Hansen will remain 
in active charge of the business 
under Righter till July 1st. 
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Advertising Men from Other Lands 


By Fourtu Estate Photographer 


Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club fairly outdid itself in generous hospitality to the representatives from Canada, Mexico, Great 


Britain, France, 


Austria, and other countries overseas, here shown upon arrival, for convention. 


the key of the city to Colonel E. F. Lawson, of British contingent. 


OLD AND NEW WORLDS 
AT CONVENTION 


Men from Many Lands Attend Festival of Advertising 
at Quaker City 
From the neighboring domain of Canada to the distant land of New 


Zealand foreign delegates wended their way to Philadelphia to attend 
the twenty-second annual convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 


of the World. 


They brought with them the atmosphere of more than twelve countries to 
the Pennsylvania metropolis and further cemented that international spirit 


of comradeship and cooperation so often attributed to that 


force—advertising. 
Scattered in the army of conven- 
tion delegates these members of the 


foreign legion, fifty in number, 
would have been obscure but for 
their activities which were felt 


through the entire convention per- 
iod. They told of their advertis- 
ing achievements, expressed forci- 
bly their viewpoint and gathered 
much from the American delegates 
before making return journeys to 
their homelands. 

From across the Atlantic came 
the British and French delegates 
lead respectively by Colonel E. 
Frederick Lawson, president of the 
British Advertising Association, and 
Dr. Marcel Knecht of “Le Matin.” 
Germany, Holland, and Mexico 
had able representatives to carry 


great business 
+: =e 


their standards to the convention. 

The largest foreign club group, 
however, came from Montreal, 
Canada. Thirteen “live wires” came 
from the big city across the border, 
headed by Frank Sutton of the Brit- 
ish and Colonial Press. 

“We are also the only dual dele- 
gation present,’ explained Mr. Sut- 
ton. “Our clan comprises edi- 
tors and advertising men from both 
English and French publications 
which function in the Province of 
Quebec.” 

Walter Thompson, a_ representa- 
tive member of the Montreal group, 
is the publicity manager for the 
Canadian National Railways, while 
Charles Stokes, holds the chair of 


“Ben Franklin” is handing 


assistant publicity director of the 
Canadian Pacific Railways. They 
represented at the convention the 
largest nationally operated railroad 
and the world’s largest rail system. 

Buried deep in the bosoms of the 
Montrealers is a determination to 
some day bring the A. A. C. W. 
convention to their historic city on 
the St. Lawrence. They predict 
with assurance that this will happen 
before many years. 


Among the foreign delegates to 
answer the annual roll-call in Phila- 
delphia were: 


ENGLISH DELEGATES 


Colonel E. Frederick Lawson, 
joint managing proprietor of the 
London “Daily Telegraph” and pres- 
ident of the British Advertising As- 
sociation. 

Cecil G. Bernstein of London, di- 
rector of presentations for the Em- 
pire Kinemas, Ltd. 

G. Russell Chapman, business 
manager of the British delegation 
and director of Middlesex Hospital 
Reconstruction Fund. 

Wallace Attwood of the Wallace 
Attwood Efficiency Service, London. 

Harold Herd, proprietor of the 
Regent Institute, London. 


ForeicGn DELEGATES 


Martin Bower, late editor of “Ad- 
vertising World,” London. 

Eric Field, an advertising man 
from London. 

Thomas Philpot, advertising man- 


i 
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ager of Mabie, Todd and Company, 
London. 7 


William Milburn Teasdale, adver- 


tising manager of the London and 
North Eastern Railway, London. 

Colonel E. Watts Allen, managing 
director of the Civil Service Supply 
Association in London. 

Sir William Veno, founder of the 
Veno Drug Company at Manchester. 

W. E. Veno, also of the Veno 
Drug Company. 

R. A. Cowan, advertising director 
from Manchester. 

E. Hope Prince, editor of the Liy- 
erpool “Echo” and former president 
of the Liverpool Press Club. 

A. C. Douglass, officer of Doug- 
lass and Company, Ltd., Liverpool. 

Mark Gulden, managing director 


) 


of “Eastern Morning News,” an of- 


ficial delegate from the Advertising 
Club of Hull. 

James Howard Perkin, advertis- 
ing manager for Goodall, Backhouse 
and Company at Leeds. ; 

G. W. Bowman one of the pro- 
prietors of Goodall, Backhouse and 
Company, Leeds. 


DELEGATES From IRELAND 


William Conor, noted European 
artist and member of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Ulster, Ireland. 

Edward N. Illingworth of the 
“Belfast Telegraph.” 

Victor Salter, advertising manager 
of the “Belfast Telegraph” and 
chairman of advertising Committee 
for the Ulster Development Associa- 
tion. » 

Patrick Montgomery, advertising 
man from Dublin. ; 

John O’Leary, Dublin advertising 
counsel. 

ScoTLAND REPRESENTED 


C. W. Hansford, member of the 
Glasgow Advertising Club. 
New ZEALAND 


J. J. Staples of Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


Greeting Franklin 


Descendant 


By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 


Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia shaking 
hands with Franklin Bache Huntingdon, 
a descendant of Benjamin Franklin - 
lowing reception to delegates at 
pendence Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
William Innes (in costume) was offici 
“Ben Franklin” of the Poor Richard Club 
for the convention. 
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From WALES 


Frank E. Webber, manager of the 
“Western Mail,” the national daily 
newspaper of Wales. 


FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, central figure 
of the Parisian newspaper, “Le Ma- 
tin.” 

Henri Dumay, Jr., of “Le Quotiet- 
ien,”’ Paris. 

Andre Kaminker, head of District 
17, A. A. C. W. embracing Contin- 
ental Europe. 

Gilles Duroulet of Paris, France. 

Leon Renier, director of the 
Havas Agency in Paris. 

Major Adrien Muller, Paris rep- 
resentative of the Havas Agency. 

Paul La Bouillais, another Pari- 
sian advertising man. 


HoLLANpD 


Willert Van Hogland of Amster- 
dam. 
GERMANY 


Professor Otto Frenzel, economist 
from Berlin. 


CANADIANS 

G. W. Brown, representative for 
the North American Life Insurance 
Company at Toronto. 

Clifford Elvins of the Imperial 
Life Assurance of Canada, Toronto. 

James M. Gripton, another Tor- 
onto delegate. 

F. W. Hunt of the Hunt Adver- 
tiser Service, Toronto. 

J. P. Lyons of the Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company, Toronto. 

H. V. Tyrell, MacLean Publishing 
Company, Toronto. 

C. P. Buchland of the “Daily Rec- 
ord” at Sherbrook. 

C. R. Gundy of C. H. Smith Com- 
pany, Ltd., Windsor. 

Eustace A. Brock, Great West 
Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg. 


Frank Sutton, chairman of the 
Montreal delegation and official of 
the British and Colonial Press. 


W. B. Tingle, president of the 
Advertising Club of Montreal and 
officer of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, Ltd. 


Charles Stokes, Montreal, assis- 
tnt publicity director of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways. 


i. E. Lanoutix, editor of. “L’Ere 
Nouvelle” and president of Lanouix 
Publishing Company, Montreal. 


Harris Beecher, advertising man- 
ager for Society Brand Clothes in 
Canada and member of the Mon- 
treal club. 


S. G. Bendon, Montreal, Grocery 
Brokers. 

Paul Bienvenue, advertising man- 
ager for C. H. Catelli of Montreal. 

Roy Carmichael, Montreal, repre- 
sentative of the London “Daily 
Mail.” 

Gilbert Layton, member of Lay- 
ton Brothers, Montreal. 

Ross Stevenson, Dominion Adver- 
tising Agency, Montreal. 

Ernest Walton, St. Lawrence Fi- 
nance Corporation, Montreal. 

Walter Thompson, publicity man- 
ager of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal. 

C. P. Buckland, Montreal, adver- 
tising counsel. 

J. C. Lernec of the Montreal Pub- 
licity Association, 


SWITzERLAND 


Herman Baeckert, representative 
for Auto Strop Razor Company at 
Zurich. 


Direct Wire to Mexico 


Telegraphic service between New 
York and Mexico City has been 
established over an unbroken circuit 
by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 


New Yorkers and Foreigners Arrive 


By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 


Scene on City Hall Plaza showing overseas delegation and their escort of New Yorkers 
as they arrived in Philadelphia at noon on Sunday 


By Fourtn Estate Staff Photographer 


Franklin Bache Huntindon, a direct descendent of Poor Richard, presented C. K. 
Woodbridge, national president of the Associated Advertising Clubs, with a large 
iron key—Philadelphia’s symbol of welcome_to convention delegates. The photo 
shows from left to right W. Frank McClure, Howard Story, head of the Poor Richard 
Club, President Woodridge, E. T. Meredith, former national president, and Mr. 

Huntindon. 


Be Yourself, Says Edward S. Jordan, Simple 
Eloquence Is the Best 


“There is nothing to this whole problem of advertising and sell- 
ing except thinking in terms of fundamentals,’ said Edward S. 
Jordan, president of the Jordan Motor Car Company, addressing 
this week’s advertising convention, “thinking in terms of ourselves, 
how we feel about things, how the other fellow feels about it, 
and if you think from his point of view and write it from his 
point of view, he will read it and like it and talk about it, and 
then you will have advertising. 


“There have been so many clever people in this country that 
most young fellows don’t remember this simple thing that was the 
first line in the copybook, and Henry M. Leland who built that 
wonderful car, the Cadillac, expressed it to me in a few words 


about ten years ago. He said, ‘Young man, if you want to be 
successful always remember one thing, Every young man reaches 
a point in his career when he. has to choose one of two courses. 
If he chooses to be smart and foxy and clever, he will meet a lot 
of competition because there are so many people trying to do 
that. If he is just plain old fashioned honest, he will be so 
damned unique he will be immediately successful’.” 
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The Phoenx of Advertising 


A new phoenix was born in Philadelphia 
last Thursday, rising, not from dead ashes, 
but from the living, flaming fire which the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has kept burning through more than a score 
of years; and its name is The International 
Advertising Association. 

If the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World had lived for nothing else than this, 
its decades of work would be fully compen- 
sated. Changing times, the great develop- 
ment of advertising, the progress of business 
have created a demand for a representative 
organization. This requirement, it is confi- 
dently anticipated, the amalgamation of the 
A. A. C. W. and the National Advertising 
Commission—now to be known as the Ad- 
vertising Commission simply—will fill. It can 
reach places to which the Clubs could not 
extend, and carry on a campaign of educa- 
tion in advertising which the old organiza- 
tion could not thoroughly accomplish. This 
is the outstanding achievement of the Phila- 
delphia convention. 


In some respects the convention itself was 
far better than any of the twenty-one which 
preceded it, and in none did it fall behind 
save, perhaps, that some few have drawn a 
larger number of delegates. But it was not lack- 
ing in sufficient volume of attendance, and cer- 
tainly none would oppose the quality of the dele- 
gates with mere mass. 


’ The motto of the convention was “Adver- 
tising—Stabilizer of Prosperity.’ That was 
chosen before the assembly convened. Judg- 
ing by the spirit displayed all through the 
many department sessions, the general ses- 
sions and the hotel corridor impromptu ses- 
sions—sometimes most important in effect 
on the organization than all others — the 
motto might have consisted of only one word 
—Harmony. Absent were the wires which 
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political agitators love to pull, the jealousies 
which set men whispering in corners, the 
manoeuvering for prominence for self or 
friend which have been obvious, now and 
then at least, on other similar occasions. 
Proposal simply preceded acceptance or 
amicable discussion, but never stirred un- 
friendly rivalry nor bickering opposition. 
And discussion drew men together in com- 
mon purpose for the good of the organiza- 
tion; it did not send them apart in hostility. 
The most important matter brought before 
the convention—expansion and change of 
name—met no serious opposition even among 
those who might be thought to suffer by it. 
The organization, its work, its welfare, its 
progress was the animating impulse, and not 
a soul, from the far off antipodes, from Phila- 
delphia or any other point on the circling 
line around the earth, seemed to have any 
other idea when considering its affairs. 


The formal addresses, whether general ses- 
sions or departments also were of a high 
character, some of them rather startling in 
their innovating thoughts and expressions, 
and all practical and interesting. It was as 
though the speakers had pre-determined that 
the best they had on their assigned subjects 
should be brought forward, and spread be- 
fore their fellows as things of value to them in 
the exercise of their various functions in the 
broad field of advertising. 


The program committee was extremely for- 
tunate in their choice of a spokesman for 
their inspirational meeting. Accustomed to 
sending his ‘voice thousands of miles by 
means of radio broadcasting, inspired him- 
self by his surroundings and the vast audience 
which turned attentive, expectant faces to- 
ward him, Dr. Cadman, stimulated his hear- 
ers even as he was himself stimulated by the 
thoughts which rushed tumultuously upon 
him. His address was impromptu, to the 
harassment of the efficient publicity bureau 
established to see that newspaper men present 
should be promptly and quickly served. Dr. 
Cadman brought manuscript of an address 
with him and it was run off and sent to the 
newspapers before he finished speaking. 
However, the orator disregarded his prepa- 
ration in toto launched forth in word, phrase 
and sentence which in no single paragraph 
corresponded to what he had written. “Kills” 
were, of course, sent out and the impromptu 
address rushed to take its proper place. 


The pages of this issue of THe Fourtu 
EstaTE present adequate idea of the tone 
pervading the business meetings. Other ses- 
sions occurred, however, which space limita- 
tions offer little opportunity to cover. The 
committee of the Poor Richard Club which 
had charge of entertaining the visitors 
showed itself to be the last word in efficiency 
and hospitality. Rides, drives, visits here 
and there in and about the city gave dele- 
gates and their wives a better idea of the 
city than they ever had before; evenings were 
occupied with high grade entertainments and 
the afternoons offered the ladies especially 
plenty to wipe out the tiresome waiting for 
their men to return from business sessions. 
No more delightful occasion could possibly 
present itself than the receptions at the beau- 
tiful Stotesbury and Du Pont homes, nor one 
pleasanter than the reception at Wanamaker’s 
when the ladies saw the great store exposed 
for their view alone. Cabaret entertainments 
prepared especially for the delegates went 
on every evening. In short, the days were 
so full of both business and pleasure that the 


problem was to take enough time off to get 
necessary sleep. 

Unfortunately, the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition has been delayed and so had not 
ripened to full fruition, so the visitors could 
not see it in full swing. 


The Kansas City Star 


The Kansas City Star is to be sold, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the will of Will 
iam Rockhill Nelson. 

The question which has agitated the minds 
of loyal Kansas Citians, “who shall buy it?”, 
has reached an acute stage, since varied in- 
terests outside of the city of its birth and 
vigorous life and action have indicated a de- 
sire to be its purchasers. 


g 
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The chief fear of Kansas City people is 


that the great newspaper shall pass into con- 
trol of interests inimical to their community; 
or, at best, into absentee ownership. 
they see, and rightly, a menace to the con- 
tinuation of the efforts which have made the 
Star respected, admired, perhaps even loved, 
throughout its sphere of influence. 


In this 


Their greatest apprehension is not so much . 


that the Scripps-Howard interests will come 
into possession of the Star, nor that any suc- 
cessful newspaper-maker shall represent the 
new ownership. It is that St. Louis financial 
interests or St. Louis business interests shall 
acquire it, and so pass it over to individuals 
or groups who will have no regard for the 
good of their city, so indefatigably battled 
for during the long course of the Star’s his- 
tory, into hands which they believe are openly 
hostile to Kansas City’s progress. 

We are accustomed to hear that a news- 
paper is a business venture. It is. But it is 
more than that. It is an institution; one be- 
longing to the community in which it origin- 
ates and in which it has its existence. To 
that community it owes a duty which cannot 


be performed by stranger-hands, nor by pow- 


ers whose sphere ot operation lies elsewhere. 
And certainly not by either groups nor in- 
dividuals who do not realize that every throb 
of a newspaper’s heart must be instinct with 
honest, earnest, self-sacrifice, desire for the 
cleanliness, politically and socially, the busi- 
ness, industrial and financial advantages, and 
the forward march of its publication home. 
Without these qualifications no great mews- 
paper has ever been accomplished, and with 
them many have been made. Greeley, Dana, 
Pulitzer, in New York; McCormick, in Chi- 
cago; Nelson himself in Kansas City, and 


others elsewhere have proved this beyond 


question. 

That there are in Kansas City men who 
can conform to this ideal is indubitable. 
Why, then, do they not do the obviously 
necessary thing and secure to their city by 
their own means and action that which is its 


rightful heritage—the representative news- 


paper in their territory? 


Ready to their hands are the very met 


‘who have greatly helped to make the Star 


what it is, great in brilliancy, powerful in ex- 
ecution, devoted in purpose. Under proper 
and whole-hearted encouragement and sup- 
port they can and will, nobody doubts, not 
only continue the work which under their 
hands has not ceased since the baton of con- 
trol fell from the hands of its former genius, 
but lift their institution to the higher levels 


to which it aspires and toward which it is — 


inevitably destined if unchecked in its ambi- 
tions. af 
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Hartford Courant Has Dolled 
Up, Too 


The list of newspapers which 
have recently altered in appear- 
ance is now augmented by the 
Hartford Courant, which has run 
this amusing comment in connec- 
tion with its new dress: 

“We knew that when we bought 
some new clothes we wouldn’t be 
the only newspaper lady to put 
on a new spring dress. 

“The Boston Transcript has a 
new type dress and the lady looks 
fine. She hasn’t shortened her 
skirts any and we can’t see that 
her hair has been bobbed, but her 
new clothes suit her readers and 
that is the big thing after all. 

“The Transcript is an able and 
unique newspaper which would be 
read regardless of appearance, but 
its improved looks won’t hurt it 
a bit, and the Courant, which is 
still blushing when anybody says 
anything about clothes, offers its 
congratulations to be added to the 
many the Transcript must be re- 
ceiving.” 


N. Y. Advertising Club Compiles 
Lectures 


An “Advertising and Selling Di- 
gest,” containing in book form a se- 
ries of thirty-six lectures by vari- 
ous authorities given in the adver- 
tising and selling course of the Ad- 
vertising Club last year, has just 
been published by the club. It was 
compiled and written by William 
G. Lownds, Edward D. Chenery 
and George J. Wiltshire, under the 


’ auspices of the committee in charge 


of the course. Ernest Eberhard, 
business manager of the club, heads 
this committee. 

The other members are Mathew 
Beecher, art director the Ethridge 
Company Daniel S. Tuthill, WEAF; 
Charles E. Murphy of James F. 
Newcomb & Co., a vice-president 
of the club; James S. Martin, 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
director of the club’s educational 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 
Dr. Marcel Knecht. General Secretary, 


Le Matin, 


Paris, France, snapped at 
annual 


meeting of A. A. C. W. at 


Philadelphia. 
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Photo by Underwod & Underwood. 
Left to right, H. R. Swartz, President, R. Hoe and Co., and Treasurer, N. Y 


Advertising Club; Gil Hodges, of the N. Y. Sun; C. C. Green, President, and 
N. Y. Advertising Club; snapped at meeting of Advertising 
convening in Philadelphia, 


Jackson, Secretary, of 
Clubs of World, 
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activities, and Robert se Leavitt, 
executive secretary, Association of 
National Advertisers. 


Martin Black Hills Chief 


Gaul. efartiny editorerotmthe 
Newell, S. D., Valley Irrigator, 
was elected president of the 
Black Hills Press Association at 
their last quarterly meeting. The 
outgoing president, Earl B. Mor- 
ford, was presented with a gold 
make-up rule. The next meeting 
of the association, the annual 
summer recreational get-together, 
will take place at Silver Lake, 
S. D., August 14 and 15. 


Italians Congratulate Hearst for 
Immigration Fight 


A committee of Italian-Amer- 
icans sent to William Randolph 
Hearst recently a letter expres- 
sing their gratitude for his aid 
in having legislation passed ad- 
mitting to this country ex-sol- 
diers of Italian birth who had 
fought in the American army, but 
were refused admission to this 
country on the termination of the 
war because of the new immigra- 
tion laws. 


Advertising Man Quits To Go On 
His Own 


Willard A. Parker, for over 10 
years advertising manager of the 
Carleton & Hovey Co., Lowell, 
Mass., proprietors of Father John’s 
Medicine, has resigned and will en- 
gage in the preparation and produc- 
tion of all kinds of advertising and 
printing with offices in Lowell. 

Mr. Parker has been connected 
with the Carleton & Hovey Co. for 
over 20 years, and is a well known 
figure in national advertising circles, 
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having placed copy for Father 
John’s Medicine in newspapers 
throughout this country and Canada. 

At the Lowell offices of the Carle- 
ton & Hovey Co. it was announced 
that Harry Porter, for 14 years ad- 
vertising manager for Caldwell’s 
Syrup of Pepsin, will be the new 
director of advertising. No great 
change in the advertising policy of 
Father John’s Medicine is contem- 
plated, it was stated. 


John Thomson, Maker of Presses 
Passes Away 


The president of the Thomson 
National Press Company of Long 
Island City, John Thomson, a noted 
engineer and inventor, died recently 
at his Brooklyn home after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. He was 72 
years of age. 

Mr. Thomson was born at Foch- 
abers, Scotland. For more than 35 
years he was engaged in mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering, es- 
pecially in the design and manufac- 
ture of printing presses and water 
meters. He obtained more than 200 
patents in this country and abroad. 

In 1887 Mr. Thomson married 
Miss Alice Elizabeth McKee of 
Canandaigua, N. Y., who survives 
him, with two sons, Ralph and John, 
and a daughter, Edith, now Mrs. 
Spencer M. Maben. 


Pouzzner’s Will 


The will of Benjamin S. Pouzz- 
ner, late publisher of the Lowell, 
Mass. Sunday Telegram, the Law- 
rence, Mass. Daily Telegram, and 
the Lawrence, Mass. Sunday Sun, 
has been filed, and the entire estate 
has been left to Mr. Pouzzner’s 
widow. No valuation of the estate 
is contained in the will. 


STAFF CHANGES 


J. M. Hodgson, formerly Asso- 
ciated Press operator for the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Courier,’ succeeds 
Francis X. Sadowski on the 
Springfield Union night trick. 
Sadowski goes to the Salem 
(Mass.) News as Associated Press 
operator. 


Arthur Fetridge, reporter on 
the staff of the Waterbury Re- 
publican, has resigned. 

William W. Vosburgh, feature 
writer on the Waterbury Repub- 
lican, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition on the city staff of the Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


A. C. Girard, publicity and. ad- 
vertising agent of the Admiral- 
Oriental Line at Seattle, has re- 
signed and has taken a position on 
the editorial staff of the Seattle 
Star. 

The staff for the Evening Re- 
corder and the Morning Olympian 
has been reorganized. Earl Mc- 
Callum is general manager; J. L. 
Burton Lewis, editor; John Mar- 
kle, advertising manager, and Os- 
car Adams, national advertising 
manager. 


Newspaperdom Thriving! 


Three members of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union staff have be- 
come fathers, a daughter being 
born to Norman MacDonald, 
night city editor, a son to Chanler 
Chapman, day city staff, and a 
son to Ralph Woodward, night 
city staff. 


$100 Awarded for Conviction of 
Fraudulent Advertiser 

The New York Times has award- 
ed to Stephen Bourno, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, the reward of 
$100 which it offers for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of any one who may have 


obtained money under false pre- 
tenses through the medium of a 
fraudulent advertisement in The 
Times. 


Photo by Underwod & Underwood. 


Left to right, R. E. Hutchinson, Direc- 
tor of the Washington Service of Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Frank Le Roy Blanchard, Director, Pub. 
& News. Dept. of Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., N. Y., and George French, Author 
of ‘‘20th Century Advertising,’ talk mat- 
ters over at the annual meeting of the 
A. A. C. W. at Philadelphia. 
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ART REPLAGES Pian 
IN ADVERTISING 


People Encounter Advertising, Don’t Choose It; and 
Are Influenced If It Is Not Overdone 


From An Address Made at 


Agency Department Session, Philadelphia 


Convention of the A. A.C. W. By W. H. Beatty, Newell-Emmett 
Company, New York. 


I will start by making one of those sweeping, incisive assertions usually 
calculated to rush an audience off its feet. 


Advertising is in transition. 


It seems to be moving out of its original 


sphere, which was in the realm of words and ideas, into a new era of pic- 
tures and modes. In other words, the leadership that we naturally looked 
to in advertising in the past was in the hands of men who were essentially 


writers. 
journalism. This original journalis- 
tic phase, is giving away today, and 
the picture is taking on more and 
more primary emphasis. 

To leadership one must always 
look when trying to view tendencies. 
Our notable magazine art is better 
than it ever was. Our notable news- 
paper art is vastly improved and our 
notable poster work shows the same 
improvement. 

I made the inference a few mo- 
ments ago that the copy side, the 
ideation, in advertising, is becoming 
relatively secondary in our work. 
In many cases it seems of almost 
incidental importance, and, as com- 
pared to our picturizing, is becom- 
ing rather undistinguished. This is 
a little unfair to the copy side of the 
debate. There are often good 
grounds for contriving to make copy 
secondary to the picture. The need 
for having some one thing dominate 
in an advertisement at times com- 
mits the picture or the headline or 
the text to some secondary or terti- 
ary importance. But even when one 
compensates for this factor in ap- 
praising our work generally, it still 
remains fairly plain that there is an 
emphasis and even a worship of 
picture, and at the expense of idea. 

Many of us think in terms of pic- 
tures, and in spots confuse good 
art with mere prettiness, or stunti- 
ness, and employing art unintelli- 
gently. Perhaps this tendency that 
is making the headlines move south 
under pictures or transforming them 
into legends and even postscripts, is 
a good one. Perhaps buried copy is 
sacred when fittingly interred. If 
this were surely true, my whole talk, 
being on art, should flower forth 
into one loud hurrah. There may 
be more value in looking at the 
thing more critically. 

It is doubtless true that the nota- 
ble advance in the advertising craft 
is now in the realm of picture. The 
agency today can avail itself of the 
finest craftsmanship in picture mak- 
ing, and is beginning to do it. We 
are waking up to the commercial 
value of good looks. 

_ There is no more delicate subject 
to discuss. It borders on aesthetics, 
so I must dare to face possible stigma 
by considering such things as beauty, 
charm, delicacy, and handle them in 
a way so that the thing will not get 
sticky. 

It is, perhaps, a breach of code 
to gush ever so little about beauty 
as such, on the general ground that 
the whole darn thing is sissy. On 
the other side are the Art Directors 


Looking back it, seems as if advertising grew out of the side of 
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—visualizers—whose mental tension 
is constantly set against any possible 
surprise, and whose erudition in art 
is so broad and deep that one would 
be sucked down under the great 
weight of their vast critique. I will, 
therefore, address myself to the bus- 
iness side of your nature, and on the 
general subject of the commercial 
value of good looks. We will as- 
sume that there is a need for more 
good looks in advertising, and that 
it is of commercial value. There 
are three taboos that continue to 
frustrate the progress of good looks 
in advertising, as far as the agency 
is concerned. The three are: (1) 
The Client. (2) The Public. (3) The 
Agency. 


Beauty More THan InK Deep 


There always has been a latent 
distrust of beauty on the part of 
some advertisers. But this resis- 
tance is softening, and the old 
precedents are being broken down for 
us by the work of the more cour- 
ageous agencies with their clients. 
The results of their work are 
really printed recommendations for 
good looks and we should not fail 
to use them in our work. We should 
all see that these examples of good 
looks are brought to our clients’ 
attention, and we should use our 
skill to analyze the motives behind 
their techniques. This will not only 
give us the moral exercise of being 
occasionally noncompetitive, but 
jointly strengthen our whole busi- 
ness. It will build for us a perma- 
nence and a more general set of 
standards for our business as a 
whole, and, as time goes on, earn 
for us the right to be considered 
professional. 


This strong and yet plainly com- 
posite thing called The Public is the 
source of all we have, and all we do, 
and all we hope for. All of us 
agents are supposed to know some- 
thing about this Public in America, 
and we have clearly proven that we 
do, but our skill has largely been 
dependent on what we have said to 
this public, rather than on how we 
have presented what we had to say. 


There is a big outstanding factor 
which still stares doubters in the 
face, and it is this: that whenever 
we surprise the great mass public 
exercising what is known as popular 
taste, this popular taste is found to 
be subnormal. 

You will be told, and it is true, 


The Genius of 


Organization 


By Fourth Estate Staff Photographer 


Better Business Bureaus have to be 
organized before they can function, of 
course, and all the preliminary work is 
up to William P. Green—known to the 
several scores of Better Business Bureaus 
he has started as just plain “Bill.’”’ He 
was at the convention, of course, and took 


a quiet, though important part in its 
deliberations. 
+ + 


that Mr. and Mrs. Public care noth- 
ing \for the aesthetic, that they 
choose badly and crudely, that they 
like garnishness rather than the re- 
strained, that they like the lurid 
and the wild. This is true, we con- 
fuse what the public chooses and 
what the public will look at. We give 
them credit for a critical faculty 
which we have just proven they 
lack. The question of advertising 
art does not primarily involve any 
question of popular choice. The es- 
sential that one needs to remember 
when criticizing a piece of advertising 
art is its clearness and its chance 
of being understood, and those who 
fear that anything which is high in 
art standards is distasteful to the 
public, imputes a power to the pub- 
lic mind which it actually lacks. 

People do not choose advertising ; 
they encounter it. There is no in- 
stance, that I know anything about, 
where a reader of advertising has 
ever gotten angry or impatient be- 
cause the standards in an advertise- 
ment are higher than they ought to 
be. The public do not recognize 
such abstract things as art  stan- 
dards. Their requirement is simply 
to know what the art means. If 
they can read a picture, the. picture 
is safe no matter what you or I may 
know or believe we know about its 
art quality. It seems to me that one 
of the big dangers in our art judg- 
ments which we must constantly 
watch, is in confusing or failing to 
distinguish between the swanky, the 
over-done, and the truly beautiful. 
So we should never forget that 
pictures which are not understood 
are valueless in advertising, no mat- 
ter what intrinsic value of the pic- 
ture may be. We can still have art 
quality without sacrificing intelligi- 
bility. 


t 
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VAN PATTEN SUIT) 
IS DROPPED 


National Committee 
Closes Its Counter 
Action 


The long litigation over the ,plac- 
ing of advertising contracts during 
the campaign of John W. Dayis, 
Democratic Presidential nominee in 
1924, was at an end Tuesday fol- 
lowing an agreement by counsel for 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Van’ Patten Advertis- 
ing Agency to drop the suits without 
cost to either party. 

Justice Ford signed the order 
discontinuing both suits. Negotia- 
tions for the settlement of litigation 
began soon after George W. Alger 
was appointed referee. 

Clem L. Shaver, as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
was suing Van Patten, Inc., for 
an accounting of funds paid to the 
advertising agency during the cam- 
paign. 

The Van Patten agency was 
pressing a counter suit for nearly 
$85,000 for breach of contract, 
alleging that, after promising to 
spend $600,000 for advertising the 
Democratic National Committee 
actually spent less than $100,000. 


— 


It is remarkable how quick this 
public of ours is to sense true dis- 
tinctions in types of art. One of the 
most notable examples of the pub- 
lic’s susceptibility to the new in art, 
is in the recent improvement in the 
department store advertising cuts. 
Here is a place where it was tra- 
ditionally supposed that garments, 
hats and merchandise generally had 
to be shown in all exactitude of real- 
ism—a representation of a real 
woman was always placed under a 
representation of a real hat, just as 
in the case of show-window dum- 
mies. 


The recent flare for exotic art 
coming out of Europe, and possibly 
taken up by the French, was quickly 
adopted by our bigger stores, and I 
understand that no loss of under- 
standing. in the part of the public 
has been noted, and there has been a 
distinct improvement in the tone of 
the advertising message. 


I do not know of a single adver- — 


tising success which has. taken the 
public where it found it_and moved 
it no further. Our job seems to be 
to analyze and know our public, to 
pick them up where we find them, 
and by adding a touch of betterment 
move them a notch, always remem- 
bering that they must understand 
us. 
Within the agency itself the ques- 
tion of advertising art becomes @ 
very intimate one. Some system for 
measuring and appraising our art 
standards becomes essential. 


zi) 


Subscribe to the Fourth Es- 
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Bright Gems From Speeches of Big Men 
Heard At Departmental Sessions 


Advertising Colleagues Get Sage 


Advice of Ad Wiseacres 
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THE REV. B. F. MARTIN, Davenport, Ia. 
Church Activities Department ; Cooperative com- 
munity religious advertising, though just in its 
infancy, gives promise of a most effective and 
far-reaching influence. As a result, people will 
have a deeper interest in the Church, although 
the appeal may not be directly in the interest 
of church attendance. When our religious ad- 
vertising is placed upon the basis of not trying 
to see how many people we can get to our 
churches, but how much good we can do people 
where they are, and how much we can improve 
the moral and religious standards in the com- 
munity as a whole, the stronger will be our 
appeal. 


CHAS. F. HATFIELD, President Community 
Advertising Association. To Theater Program 
Publishers: Next to the local newspaper, perhaps 
no other medium reaches locally as many public 
spirited people as the theater program, and | 
firmly believe more out-of-town people rcad 
theater programs when they come to the city 
than they do the newspaper, as their time is 
pretty well taken up with business activities 
although they always attend the theatrical at- 
tractions and naturally see the contents of the 
program. 


DON E. MOWRY, Gen. Sec’y., Madison, 
Wis., Association of Commerce. Community 
Advertising Conference: There is no surer, 
more economical, dignified, and appropriate way 
for a community or a district to establish itself 
as an outstanding place of national importance 
than by properly advertising in national 
mediums. One of the collateral and very val- 
uable results of such national advertising is the 
additional prestige and good-will created at 
home, because a considerable portion of mag- 
azine circulation falls locally. Just a word of 
caution: Never start out on a national adver- 
tising campaign for a community unless you 
have analyzed the field and have at least a bud- 
get that will carry you through not less than 
three years of a definite program. 


H. E. LESAN, New York, Chairman, Ad- 
vertismg Agency Department: Advertising is 
the only place where all the businesses and arts 
and professions unite and advertising talent is 
the only one that demands that a man qualify 
in all of them. 


The REV. HERBERT H. SMITH, General 
Director, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Church Advertising Department: A sur- 
vey of churches in one denomination seems to 
indicate that those pastors who use the most 
printed matter and make an effort to have a 
-Variety of it are the most successful in attract- 
ing large audiences for the various organiza- 
tions, 

GUY RICHARDS, Erickson Company, New 
York. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies: More than 300,000,000 lines of col- 
lateral advertising were created for the news- 
Papers last year by the advertising agencies. 
Collateral advertising was advertising paid 
for by local merchants who wished to take 
the benefit of the manufacturer’s advertising 


eh was running in the newspapers at that 
ime, 


W. J. CHANDLER, Advertising Manager, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company: National 


~~ 


-make known to him, 


Industrial Advertisers’ Association: Today we 
hear in advertising circles continual reference to 
n.arketing surveys, intensive research work, con- 
sultation with experts, original art treatment, 
high powered copy, but the real underlying 
fundamental facts that are essential to success- 
ful advertising are often overlooked or at best, 
hghtly touched upon. Let us hope that we shall 
tever stray far from the real objective which 
yrompts the spending of millions of dollars for 
advertising—i.e., results of a tangible character. 


The REV. T. S. ARMSTRONG, Groesbeck, 
Tex.: Church Advertising Department: With 
the tender regard for every man and the 
spirit that its principles engender, we should 
even to all that the 
most extensive advertising can reach, something 
of the values we offer in the cause we espouse. 
When this is done with the artfulness of the 
man who has goods for sale, a response will be 
seen and people will rush to the place of our 
business as they rush to the store where mer- 
chandise is offered at a bargain and each pur- 
chaser expects to get value received for the 
investment made. 


MARTIN P. RICE, Manager, Advertising, 
Publicity, and Broadcasting, General Electric 
Company: Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation: Heretofore the printing press has 
furnished the only method of reaching the great 
masses of people. With its aid the structure of 
modern advertising has been built up, and it has 
been employed effectively by public utilities. 
Science has recently contributed a new agency, 
and radio broadcasting: is today one of the im- 
portant factors in forming public opinion. It 
is an example of one of the few ideas that did 
not have to be sold to the public. Its use in 
advertising has been widely discussed, but the 


Eloquence of Dollars and Duty Springs 
from Experience 
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art is really too new to warrant definite or 
final conclusion. Broadcasting is not suggested 
as a substitute for older forms of advertising 
and publicity, but as a supplementary agency. 


W. H. BEATTY, Newell-Emmett Company, 
American Association of Advertising Agencies; 
All agents are. supposed to know something 
about the public in America, and we have clearly 
proven that we do; but in the past our skill has 
largely been dependent on what we have said to 
this public, rather than on how we have pre- 
sented what we had to say. It is well to remem- 
ber that today there are more of us saying the 
right thing to them than ever. What we have 
said is being echoed again and again by com- 
petitive pleaders. Does not this stress the ne- 
cessity of paying more and more attention as to 
how we say what we say and, of course, the 
how is in the region of advertising art. 


C. S. CLARK, Window Display Advertising 
Association, American Community Advertising 
Association's Session: Show me a community 
that has unattractive and poorly displayed mer- 
chandise in its store windows and I will show 
you a group of business men that are behind the 
times. While newspapers, billboards, car cards 
and other advertising mediums tell the story of 
what the merchant has to sell to the consumer, 
it is up to the retailer to remind the purchaser 
when he is in a buying mood and he most effi- 
cient and effective method is through window, 
counter and store displays. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Canadian Correspondent in New 
York Honored 


Joseph Bourgeois, a member of 
the publicity staff of the French 
Line, and one of the leaders of 
New York’s French colony, has 
been honored with the order of 
Officer de l’Instruction Publique 
by the French Government. It 
was granted on the recommenda- 


Joseph Bourgeuis 


tion of Maxime Mongendre, 
French Consul. General. 

Since Bourgeois, who is also 
New -York correspondent of La 


Presse, of Montreal, came to New. 


York from Montreal ten years 
ago, he has taken an active part 
in the life of the French colony 
here, and in 1924 and 1925 he was 
president of the Benevolent Soci- 
ety of St. John the Baptist. 

At a meeting of the Society of 
St. John the Baptist last Friday 
evening Mr. Bourgeois received 
his certificate from the hands of 
Mr. Mongendre, who also deco- 
rated him with the Academic 
Palms, the medal symbolizing his 
new title. Many members of the 
French and Belgian colonies and 
a large number of his fellow for- 
eign press correspondents attend- 
ed. A delegation from Montreal 
and Quebec were present to do 
honor to their fellow countryman. 


Hearst Plant Planned 


Revised plans for the million 
dollar plant to be erected for the 
New York Evening Journal, Inc., 
as owner of record, call for a six- 
story and tower building. It is 
to be erected on the block bound- 
ed by South and Water streets, 
Catherine and Market Slips, on a 
base area of 60,000 square feet, 
from plans by Charles A. Birge, 
architect. This is the second of 
three building operations planned 
by the Hearst publications. The 
first was recently opened as the 
Bronx home of the Evening Jour- 
nal at Mott avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-ninth street, and 
on the block front on the west 
side of Eighth avenue between 
Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
streets, a four-story theatre, office 
and store building is planned. 


“FOURGAS 


PRESIDENT 


HITS HEARING 


Durstine Tells Newspaper Ad Executives of Agencies’ 
Value to Them 


From address madz by Roy S. Durstine at American Newspaper Ad- 


vertising Executives’ Departmental Meeting, Tuesday, during convention of 


the A. A. C. W. in Philadelphia. 


Some time when you are in a group of people who earn their bread 


and butter from advertising, if the conversation 


question : 


“Is an advertising agency the agent of the 


advertiser ?” 


There’s a question which has probably started 


should lag, ask this 
publisher or of the 


more arguments than 


any other, unless you include the one which begins: 


“Isn't it true that agencies would 
rather use’ magazines than news- 
papers, because they make more 
money out of magazine advertis- 
ing ?” 

The easiest way to approach the 
first question—the one about whether 
the agency is the agent of the ad- 
vertiser or of the publisher—is to 


Roy S. Durstine 


start with the self-evident fact that 
the advertising agericy is in business 
for itself. It is in the business of 
providing a type of service which 
happens to be useful to both the 
advertiser and the publisher. It is 
in the business of creating advertis- 
ing. And that business of creating 
advertising falls naturally into two 
distinct kinds of effort—first, the 
creating of new advertisers; and, 
second, the creating of advertising 
plans and advertisements for these 
new advertisers and for others al- 
ready existing. 


A DousLe RESPONSIBILITY 


Here is a type of service which 
owes one distinct responsibility to 
the publisher and another distinct 
responsibility to the advertiser. Per- 
haps this responsibility to the pub- 
lisher can best be described by 
dividing it into three phases: 

The first, and the one which super- 
ficially would seem to have for you 
the greatest interest, is the creating 


a 


of new advertisers. Since I have 
been in the agency business, I have 
heard a great deal about this phase 
of agency work. From the present 
observation it has been apparent 
that from time to time new adver- 
tisers are created. But it seems to 
me that concrete facts are always 
more interesting than generalities. 
So to describe this function to you 
in definite terms I went to forty- 
eight advertising agencies and asked 
them one or two questions. They 
were agencies of all sizes—some 
large, some very small. 


The first question was: ‘How 
many of the accounts now handled 
by your agency were not advertisers 
before your agency began work with 
them ?” From these forty-eight 
agencies, the answer was 631 ac- 
counts. This is an average of more 
than thirteen accounts per agency. 

- The next time any one tells you that 
the agencies only take business from 
one another, quote those figures. 
Forty-eight agencies, large and 
small, have created 631 accounts. 

The second question was: “How 
many of these haye become news- 
paper advertisers?’ The answer 
was four hundred and seventy-one. 

The third question was: “What is 
the combined total amount now in- 
vested annually by these advertisers 
in newspaper advertising?” From 
forty-three agencies, the total re- 
port was $18,700,276. 

Probably the greatest single for- 
ward step in bringing facts before 
advertisers came when the A. B. C. 
was organized to take the place of 
hit or miss guesses about circulation. 
To appreciate what a tremendous 
forward step that represents, a per- 
son need only be asked to try to 
estimate the value of those publi- 
cations who are still outside of the 
A. B. C. membership. 

Individual publishers have sensed 
the need of differentiating between 
one type of circulation and another 
and have conducted serious surveys 
to enable the buyer of space to buy 
intelligently. 

A year or so ago, an agency 
started work on a new account in a 
very new industry. It soon de- 
veloped that there were mighty few, 
if any, basic facts known about that 
industry anywhere. Fragmentary 
surveys had been made here and 
there, mostly by newspaper pub- 
lishers, a few by magazines and one 
or two in the farm field. But it 
was necessary for the advertiser to 


send his agency over the greater 
part of the United States to get a 
representative picture of the situa- 
tion in which this industry found it- 
self at that time. : 
Perhaps it would be difficult to 
find a better example of the futile 
confusion that results merely from 
placing one opinion against another, 
than the question whether the agency 


prefers using magazines to news- ; 


ta Wa’ 


papers. 
Here is a topic that strikes closest 
home—one that is almost sure to 
come up in every informal gathering 
of newspaper men and agency men, 
Today the tendency, is to special- 
ize the appeal to fit the medium. 
Perhaps that can best be illustrated 
by citing a campaign which is now 
running and in which copy is ap- 
pearing in the newspapers, on bill- 
boards, in women’s magazines, in 
national weeklies, in farm papers, 
in general magazines, in class per- 
iodicals, in magazines for boys, in 
business papers, and in humorecus 
publications. That makes, I think, 
nine different campaigns running | 
simultaneously. Almost without ex- 
ception, however, in each one a dif- 
ferent copy appeal is used. The 
treatment is adapted to the editorial 
character of the publication. One 
story is told to the boys, another to 
their mothers and sisters, the humor- 
ous publications for copy to suit 
their editorial content and so on. 


The same argument that will sell 
this product to the readers of a 
style magazine would not be so ef- 
fective in the farm publications. Yet 
in all of the newspapers used in an 
extensive list of cities, it has been 
found that there is no need for more 
than one series to suit conditions. — 


In other words, the same amount 
of care and attention is expended on 
a piece of copy designed for a busi- 
ness publication that is devoted to 
one of the series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements appearing in upwards 
of fifty cities. Nine different copy 
appeals and designs are produced 
on this campaign of which only one 
is needed for a newspaper campaign. 


Another point is that the cost of 
agency departments affected by 
whether a series of advertisements 
runs in half dozen magazines or 
half a hundred newspapers, is so 
small that it is actually negligible. 


What then is the expense to an 
agency of these departments which 
carry the burden when the adver- 
tisement is run in newspaper instead 
of magazines. The total expense of 
these departments in the agency to 
which I have referred is consider- 
ably less than five per cent of the 
agency’s gross income. Yet the 
total expense is not involved. Only 
the additional expense caused by the 
added mechanical and clerical de- 
tails are affected. So the question 
of where an advertisement appears 
or in how many places is of still less 
consequence. In a word, it is safe 
to say on a-million dollars’ worth of 
business the difference in the 
agency’s profit for additional labor 
required in those departments if an 
advertising account runs in news- 
papers instead of magazines 15 a 
matter of a very few hundred dol- 
lars. 


- 
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Many people still think of the 
agency as it existed thirty, twenty, 
even ten years ago. Many people, 
too, think of an agency as doing 
only one kind of creative work— 
creating advertisements. There are 
those who think that an agency com- 
mission is earned when copy has 
been written and pictures bought. 
To them it seems that an advertiser 
who prepares his own advertise- 
ments has done all that you expect 
“of an agency. He sees nothing un- 
reasonable in the request that the 
full commission be allowed him for 
this work. One man who had or- 
ganized an internal advertising de- 
partment for this purpose recently 
testified that it cost him as much 
as 25 per cent of his total appropri- 
ation in one year. With the agency 
commission at 15 per cent designed 
also to cover other types of creative 
effort and still show a decent mar- 
gin of profit, it is not hard to un- 
derstand why this advertiser felt 
that having spent 25 per cent he had 
earned, at least 15. 


But fortunately the publishers of 
the country had studied this question 
long before this advertiser embarked 
upon his interesting if costly experi- 
ment, long before agencies de- 
veloped to their present creative 
point, long before there was such an 
organization as the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 


TRADE CoMMISSION’S ANSWER 


You gentlemen have recently re- 
iterated your position on that point. 
In your answer to the Federal Trade 
Commission complaint you have 
stated in unmistakable terms just 
why you know that the agency sys- 
tem is in your interests. You have 
confirmed the position that you have 
occupied for a generation. 


In that generation you have seen 
hundreds of advertisers developed. 
You have seen national advertising 

“grow secondly into an almost un- 
believable volume. You have found 
in many instances that an examina- 
tion of your costs proves to you 
that national advertising sent to you 
by agencies is the most profitable 
classification on your books. 


_ You have immense sums invested 
in your properties. They are render- 
ing a public service which entitles 
them to long life and prosperity. 
Yours is by far the greater stake 
in this curious situation. You have 
taken the lead consistently and ag- 
gressively because it has been ap- 
parent that you do not care to sit 
_by and see your most satisfactory 
avenue of profit put in jeopardy 
without fighting back. 


Way Att tHE Noise? 


«There is only one aspect of the 

case upon which I would touch very 
briefly. It is one which has puzzled 

all of us who have followed its 
| course. 
Repeatedly since the complaint 
| was issued and before the hearings 
| were begun you and we have said 
_to the Commission through our at- 
torneys : 

“What is it all about? Just what 
do you object to? Why can’t we 
all sit down around a table and talk 
it out? Why must we be put to 
the expense of a long series of hear- 


ings to get into a record a series of 
facts which are not disputed at all?” 


This was a position which seemed 
reasonable even to some of those 
within the confidence of the Com- 
mission itself. But the official reply 
was that the only basis upon which a 
stipulation of facts could be obtained 
would be to accept as facts the 
complete complaint drawn by the 
Commission’s attorney, a document 
containing not only the facts but also 
his interpretation of them and _ his 
conclusions. 


So the hearings had to begin. 
And then, after many days of heavy 
expense to you and for us, the com- 
mission’s attorney volunteered a 
statement to clarify the issues—a 
statement which for the first time 
narrowed down the case to com- 
paratively simple lines. 


At Washington we have an Ad- 
ministration committed to a policy 
of economy. We all know that. 
We have seen evidences of it in the 
reduction of taxes, in the elimination 
of countless examples of useless ex- 
pense. But why in the name of all 
that is sensible and thrifty should 
one branch of the Government re- 
fuse to come to an agreement on 
self-evident facts and prefer to 
cause itself and the taxpayers and 
the publishers of this country, to 
say nothing of the agencies, the 
needless and heavy cost of these 
hearings? 

It wonld be little short of un- 
gracious if I were to appear before 
you without congratulating you 
upon the able way in which you have 
put forward the merits of the 
method under which we are operat- 
ing and without telling you that the 
whole-hearted support 
have given to our mutual interests 
has stirred a deep response in the ap- 
preciation and gratitude of every 
agency executive. 


Frank Marlow Is New Chief of 
Long Island Editors 


Charging the Postoffice Depart- 
ment with “unfair competition,” 
eighty members of the Long Island 
Press Association at their annual 
meeting Monday at Rockaway 
Beach, unanimously adopted a res- 
olution urging Congress to pre- 
vent the department from printing 
stamped envelopes, until recently 
contracted out to job printing 
plants. 

Officers re-elected included Pres- 
ident Frank Marlow, Greenpoint 
News; Vice-Presidents Mrs. Alice 
Huntington, Sea Cliff News; Al- 
fred J. Ball, Richmond Hill Lead- 
er-Observer, and Frank E. John- 
son, Suffolk County News; Secre- 
tary Vernon A. Williams, Hemp- 
stead Inquirer; Financial Secre- 
tary Mrs. Freda Fischer, Bell- 
more Courier, and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mabel W. Merritt, Farmingdale 
Post. 

Speakers at the dinner included 
George Le Boutillier, vice-presi- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad, 
and P. H. Woodward, general pas- 
senger agent; Richard W. Gibson, 
president of the Rockaway Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and J. J. Rieter, 
representative of the New York 
Telephone Co. 


which you ' 


FLUSHING 


CHURCHES 


FILL—ALL ADVERTISE 


Crowded to Doors, Contribution Boxes Laden, Pulpits 
Paid, Budgets Balance and Jew and 
Gentile Rejoice 


“Tt is no longer a question of 
ethics as to whether a church should 
advertise. We have passed that 
stage. The need for and value of 
Church publicity is established. It 
is now a question of methods,” E. 
P. Beebe, Iron Age Publishing Co., 
N. Y., said in his address to the 
Church Advertising Department at 
the A. A. C. W. Convention. 

‘The chtirch on group) of 
churches, that overlooks the adver- 
tising and news columns of the 
daily papers, is ignoring the most 
powerful human agency. When the 
Master said) ly invigbe Litteds Wp; 
Will Draw All Men Unto Me.” He 
did not refer to Cavalry alone but 
looking down the ages, visualized 
the need of the church in the cen- 
turies to come. 

“The preacher who is preaching 
to the same bunch of Sanctified 
Saints every Sunday is not lifting 
Him up. His message never gets 
outside of the walls of the church 
unless the windows happen to be 
open. 

“A business conducted along the 
same lines would die for lack of 
customers ! 

“Flushing, Long Island, has tried 
out cooperative publicity and_ it 
works so successfully that a promi- 
nent metropolitan editor declares, 
‘You have started a bonfire that 
sooner or later will sweep the 
country.’ 


“The Laymen’s Publicity League 
of Flushing is a civic organization. 
Its purpose is to apply the media of 
modern publicity to the work of all 


churches, bible schools and other 
organizations, regardless of race, 
creed or color. Its slogan is ‘Back 
to Your God—the God of Your 
Fathers.’ 


“Tt believes in the generous use 
of paid newspaper space, direct by 
mail and billboard advertising. That 
the paid newspaper advertising space 
devoted to religious effort should 
equal if not exceed that of any 
business of the community. 

Pit. Catties andmpays tom larce 
advertisements in the local paper 
every Saturday—these are not ap- 


peals to come to Church, but 
reasons why. 
“Its press committee has. or- 


ganized a staff of thirteen church 
press representatives, who report the 
sermons and keep the church ac- 
tivities before the public. This 
means usually three points of con- 


tact—Saturday’s advertising, Mon- 
day and Tuesday’s sermon ex- 
cerpts—all brief and newsy. We. 


are planning to run another gen- 
eral advertisement on Wednesday 
or Thursday, when the man on 
the outside is not looking for it. 
Results? | 

“You will find in Flushing the 


church nationally known as _ the 
Church Advertising Built. The 


Church of the Messiah, Lutheran— 
The Miracle of Missions, two years 
old, meeting in a theatre because it 
has outgrown its quarters, never 
cost the Synod a penny and has two 
missions of its own. It was started 
through an advertisement ‘in the 
Flushing Journal, built up by per- 
sonal efforts aided by advertising, 
press work and direct by mail ef- 
forts. Flushing churches raised 
their annual budgets this year with 
little or no trouble. 

“You will find churches there 
crowded to the doors on Sunday, 
not all, to be sure, but many of 


them. Best of all, you find a 
church-going atmosphere, people 
read the church news advertise- 


ments and sermon excerpts, while 
congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. 

“One church, the Presbyterian, has 
two press representatives, alternat- 
ing each Sunday. There are no va- 
cant seats there Sunday morning. 
Plans are being made to enlarge the 
plant. Cooperation is tearing down 
intolerance. 


“The League conducts every year 
an Easter Dawn Service—it brought 
Dr. Samuel A. Zwemer and Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling to Flushing to 
capacity crowds and put the Mas- 
ter’s message on the front page. It 
has organized mass meetings of 
Mothers’ Clubs addressed by promi- 
nent speakers. It conducts an an- 
nual service which is attended by 
the Men’s Clubs—four in all, on ex- 
clusive Hebrew. It brings the same 
group together in a Father and Son 
Night. It gets behind every special 
Service—be its Speaker, Rabbi or 
Clergyman. 

“For example, an Episcopal 
Church, whose hard-working rector 
never seeks publicity, was visited by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
chairman of the League Press Com- 
mittee handled the press work, ran 
the Bishop’s picture, paid for by the 
League—result people stood up. 

“The most significant fact is the 
increase of the circulation of the 
daily paper from 7,500 to over 10,- 
000. The owners give the church 
news and advertising, credit for 
most of this increase. 


“A careful check-up of dealers, 
phone calls, complaints from read- 
ers on Saturdays; Mondays and 
Tuesdays, when their carriers have 
failed to deliver the paper—they 
want the church news and say so— 
letters received and a house-to-house 
canvass verifies this statement. 

“Flushing’s urge to other com- 
munities is—get together, enlist the 
service of men who can write good 
copy, and men and women as press 
agents. 

“The business of the Church is 
the greatest business and should be 
treated as such. Ad Verto—turn 
toward! Advertise!” 
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CHAS. HEITMAN, NEW 
MONITOR EDITOR 


New York State Publication Committee Worker Now 
Associate Editor in the Home Office of Boston 
Christian Science Monitor 
By T. H. RHODES 


With the going to Boston this week of Charles E. Heitman to take up 


Associate Editor of The Christian Science Monitor, an 


international newspaper of world influence, another progresive newspaper 
is added to the long string now establishing the berth of associate editor. 
Mr. Heitman will not only be a further guiding mentality in the editorial 
policy of this unique pioneer in the field of clean journalism and selected 
advertising, whose slogan is to “injure no man but to bless all mankind,” 


but he will also handle phases of 
business efficiency. 

As Christian Science Committee 
on Publication worker, State of New 
York for the last four years, Mr. 
Hieitman has had many intimate 
dealings with editors and publishers, 
and has done much writing for vari- 
ous newspapers and other publica- 
tions, for his work has entailed the 
answering of attacks and misrepre- 
sentations, by the printed word, 
upon Christian Science. Thus, al- 
though Mr. Heitman does not con- 
sider himself an out and out news- 
paper man, he has acquired a pe- 
culiar ability to perceive fine points 
of newspaper practice as well as 
newspaper writing and policy. 

Mr. Heitman joins the Editorial 
staff of The Monitor at a time 
when this newspaper’s upward curve 
of service to advertisers, and _ its 
leaven in the general trend of bet- 
ter journalism, is in the ascendency. 
According to official reports from 
the publishing society issuing The 
Monitor, the ardent support given 
the advertisers in this paper has de- 
veloped strong friendships and ex- 
tended its good will to boundaries 
unprecedented since its foundation 
in 1908. The paper, these official 
reports go on to say, is gaining in 
circulation and influence. 

Several new features have been 
added to The Monitor. In addition 
to a children’s page, appearing once 
a week, there is also a weekly young 
folks’ page for the older children, 
to mention one of the chief aug- 
mentations of features. 

The Monitor is now using a new- 
ly-developed process whereby its 
pages are immersed in liquid cel- 
lulose making it possible to preserve 
successfully all issues from the date 
of first publication. The zoning 
plan of this paper whereby four edi- 
tions a day are put out, with re- 
gional advertising for the various 
sections served by the respective 
editions, is proving a great success 
from a monetary standpoint as well 
as in service to advertisers. This 
plan is novel among daily newspaper 
publications, and is the successful 
solution of a pressing problem of 
a newspaper carrying so diverse an 
amount of national advertising as 
does The Monitor. 


Mr. Heitman as a young man pre- 
pared for the practice of law, and 
discontinued his preparatory study 
to enter the Spanish-American war, 
during the period of which he served 
as a member of the First Volunteer 
Cavalry, better known as Roosevelt’s 


’ Christian Science. 


+ + 


Rough Riders. At the close of the 
war he engaged in business, subse- 
quently becoming a member of the 
Real Estate Board in the city of 
New York, and remained active in 
lines kindred to real estate until en- 
tering the practice of Christian 
Science. In January, 1913, he was 
elected a Trustee of Second Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York City, 
to serve three years, two of which 
he acted as Chairman of the board. 
He was President of that church in 
1916, and later served the full term 
of three years as First Reader. In 
January, 1922, he ‘was appointed 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication for the State of New 
York, which he continued while 
serving as President of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 1923- 
1924. 

Mr. Heitman was a member of the 
Normal Class of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Metayphysical College 
in 1922, which gives him tha degree 
of C. S. B., denoting a teacher of 
Mr. Heitman, 
therefore, brings to The Monitor 
not only a high degree of business 
ability but the benefits of higher 
metaphysics, as taught by Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

Mr. Edgar G. Gyger, a former 
First Reader of Eighth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, New York City, is 
Mr. Heitman’s successor in the pub- 
lication committee work for the 
State of New York. 


Miami Tab Suspends After 
Difficulties 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, Miami 
newspaper, the Illustrated Daily 
Tab, has failed to appear since 
June 18. 

A court order was handed down 
May 29 by Judge Shippey ordering 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
lishing organization of the Tab, to 
vacate its offices by June 20. The 
complaint was brought by News 
Tower, Inc., subsidiary of the Miami 
Daily News and owner of the prop- 
erty, alleging failure to pay rent. 

The difficulties in the affairs of 
the newspaper enterprises of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., first became 
known on April 25, when it was an- 
nounced ‘that the withdrawal of 
financial support by the family of 
the young publisher threatened to 
cause the suspension of his tabloid 
newspapers, unless a large loan 
could be obtained. 
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SCIENCE A NEED OF 
~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


More Research Will Mark Progress of Agencies In 
Preparing Campaigns 


. 


From an Address Made at Agency Departmental Philadelphia Con- 


vention by Eugene 
Philadelphia. 


McGuckin of The Eugene McGuckin Company, 


~ 


It is interesting to compare the quantity and quality of the service 
rendered by the advertising agency today with that given by the adver- 


tising agents of twenty-five years ago. 


And it is noteworthy, also, 


that the rate of remuneration to the agency has generally decreased, 
despite the fact that costs of doing business in other lines have doubled 


and trebled| in the last generation. 


It has been estimated that if each 


advertiser were obliged to do for himself all the things that an adver- 


tising agency now does for him, his 
costs for the administration, prep- 
aration and handling of his ad- 
vertising would be trebled, at least. 
And this does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that publishers 
would have to increase their charges 
for space very materially if adver- 
tising agency service were not avail- 
able. 

Today advertising is not just a 
desirable thing—but a most neces- 
sary thing. It is actually doing the 
things that the advertising agent 
claimed it would do. It has brought 
about that volume production. It 
has decreased the cost of goods to 
the consumer. It has brought neces- 
sities that were considered luxuries 
only a few years ago within the 
means of the wage-earner. It has 
educated the public to higher stand- 
ards of living. It has proved that 
it is an economic necessity. 

Today the advertising agency does 
not have to argue that advertising 
pays. That is generally conceded. 
The manufacturer’s question now is 
not “Will advertising pay me?” but 
“How shall I advertise?” It is now 
almost exclusively a matter of meth- 
od. And the advertising agency, re- 
lieved of the necessity of spending 
much of its time showing manufac- 
turers why they should advertise, is 
being enabled to give more study to 
the matter of how to advertise. 

Its studies of markets, of buying 
habits, sales methods, sales successes 
and failures and the reasons for 
them are enabling the advertising 
agency to act as a valued advisor of 
merchandising problems. Its advice 
has become more positive with the 
succeeding years, because its expe- 
rience has progressed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 


At the present time the Research 
Committee of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies is 
preparing an important report on 
the relative value ‘of advertising 
media, based on an investigation that 
has already required three years. 
When this report is released, the 
selection of media for certain ad- 
vertising purposes will be done for 
the first time on a truly scientific 
basis. The element of personal 
judgment will be eliminated. The 
advertiser will know definitely that 
the media recommended by the ad- 
vertising agency is exactly suited to 
his requirements, that there need be 
no more money spent for experi- 
mental purposes in determining the 
relative value of various publica- 
tions. This report will be one of 
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the greatest single contributions ever 
made to the advancement of adver- 
tising as a business-building force. 


So far, advertising has enabled 
the American manufacturer to 
achieve mass production. But pro- 
duction is no longer a_ problem. 
Now, for the first time in the history 
of American industry, we are facing 
an era of distribution. New mar- 
kets must be found, new channels 
of distribution opened, new outlets 
established, new demands created— 
all to keep distribution in step with 
production. This is truly an eco- 
nomic need. 


The advertising agency of the fu- 
ture, therefore, will direct its ef- 
forts to the development of meth= 
ods even more certain than those 
now in use. It will direct its ener- 
gies, very probably, to a refining of 
methods now in use rather than to 
the finding of new methods. 


Judging by the progress made thus 
far in the compiling of facts and 
figures which make further experi- 
mentation unnecessary in many 
phases of advertising and selling, it 
is safe to say that the advertising 
agency of the future will be able to 
put its finger on the weak spot in 
the manufacturers distribution sys- 
tem and point out the remedy almost 
as certainly as a chemist can analyze 
a solution and definitely state what 
elements are missing. 

The advancement of this nation 
as a world power will depend upon 
the success of its industry. Indus- 
try, already capable of big produc- 
tion, will depend upon greater dis- 
tribution. Greater distribution will 


require advertising, scientifically ap- _ 


plied. And the degree to which sci- 
entific precision in the application 
of advertising will be possible will 
depend: upon the progress that the 
advertising agency is enabled to 
make. 


Okmulgee Papers Growing 


The Okmulgee, Okla. Daily 
Times and the Okmulgee Daily 
Democrat have recently moved 
into their new home, with new 
press and stereotyping and com- 
posing room equipment, including 
a twenty-four-page Hoe straight- 
line press, Ludlow and Elrod 
machines. The Sunday Times and 
the Sunday Democrat have been 
combined: under the name of the 
Sunday Times-Democrat. 
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Bright Gems From Speeches 


(Continued from Page 39) 

DAVID LAMPE, Advertising Manager, The 
Hub, Baltimore, Associated Retail Advertisers: 
Stores in big concentrated cities, with no out- 
lying territories to draw on, spend as much as 
90 per cent of an advertising appropriation in 
the newspapers, and 10 per cent in direct-mail 
advertising. The average, disregarding extreme 
cases in which there are absolutely no suburbs 
or in which there is absolutely no city, seems to 
be about 18 per cent of the entire appropriation. 


The REV. KERRISON JUNIPER, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Church Advertising Session: 
The expert advertising men are continually 
analyzing every department and phase of their 
organization’s work—the moral and mental, as 
well as the financial—in order to gain their 
maximum efficiency. The church should do the 
same. 

MARTIN KEET, Secretary, Sunbury ea. 
Chamber of Commerce Community Advertising 
Session: Restricted by lack of sufficient funds for 
proper advertising expenditures, the chamber of 
commerce must either stage a drive or campaign 
for its advertising fund, in which event the com- 
parative few again must contribute time, ser- 
vice and money, or, it must recourse to the 
courtesy of the newspapers. The newspaper is 
asked and expected “in the interest of the com- 
munity,’ to gratuitously donate its space for 
publicity. Space is the only commodity the 
newspaper must sell to provide its bread and 
butter. Not even the citizen who rides free on 
the prosperity vehicle which community adver- 
tising sets in motion, would expect the merchant 
to give away his bread and butter. Why 
shouldn’t the city like the merchant, pay for 
its advertising space? 

The REV. EARL HOON, Cincinnati. Church 
Advertismg Department: We Christian workers 
have been obsessed with a false modesty in this 
matter of advertising. How are you going to 
tell your story? The superlative channel of 
“Telling it” is the daily press. As a rule, it is 
edited by big-brained, big-souled, conscientious, 
community-interested men. Display advertising 
is vital. It should be original and always dif- 
ferent. At least eight per cent of the budget 
should be set apart for publicity, and more 
would be better. It pays the best possible divi- 

~dend. The publicity program must be pro- 
tracted and persistent if it is to achieve. 

EUGENE McGUCKIN, Chicago, American 

| Association of Advertising Agencies: Twenty- 
_ five or thirty years ago it was a question. whether 

or not advertising really paid. Some manufac- 
turers felt that if they advertised, their prices 
would have to be higher than those of their 
hon-adyertising competitors. The advertising 
agency demonstrated to the manufacturer that 
advertising would increase volume, that volume 
_would increase production, that increased pro- 
duction would decrease production costs, and 

that decreased production costs would enable 
him to reduce the price of his commodity to 
the general public. The manufacturers’ ques- 
_tion_now is not “Will advertising pay me?” but 
| “How shall I advertise?” 

W. M. TEASDALE, Advertising Manager, 
London and Northeastern Railway of Great 
Britain, Public Utilities Advertising Association: 
I make considerably more use of art as applied 
ta advertising than perhaps any other adver- 
tiser in my country. I try to give the public 
the best kind of advertising material: not high- 
brow stuff, but ordinary understandable British 
_art, with occasionally some clever atrocity just 

to keep them awake. 

J. C. CHEVALIER, Secretary, New York 
Theatre Program Corporation, Association The- 
aire Program Publishers: The Theatre Pro- 
gram’s Circulation is not perfect, but it does 
make for economy in advertising, because it 
eliminates waste which must be bought in other 
circulations among people who have neither the 
money nor intelligence to buy the goods. Within 
\the past few years many times have we been 
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asked on the exploitation of Theatre Program 
Advertising, whether or not advertising in The- 
atre Programs is read. The question brings up 
the mental attitude of the individual while at 
the theatre; the possibilities for distraction and 
the minor activities which might interfere with 
the reading of an advertisement in the Theatre 
Programs. 


O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier, Philadelphia 
Girard National Bank, Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation: Two of the best known axioms of 
advertising are that it must be continuous, and 
the effects of continuous advertising are cumu- 
lative. When we speak of effective advertising, 
we ordinarily have in mind the kind of adver- 
tising that sells goods, or, in the case of banks, 
increases the business or circle of friends of 
your institution. I have in mind another result 
of advertising, also cumulative in its effect, which 
is not often referred to; that is, the beneficent 
influence of advertising upon the quality of the 
service the bank has to render. Not only should 
it be at least as good as it is advertised, but 
always ought to be, and usually is, a little bit 
better. 


W. ARTHUR COLE, Vice-President, The 
Corman Company, Inc., New York, Graphic Arts 
Department: “Advertisers should seek typo- 
graphic counsel and accept the advice of the 
counsel, holding him responsible for the effective- 
ness of final results and not for translation into 
type metal their particular whims. We now 
produce advertising to meet the needs of civili- 
zation’s most complex era. And our technique 
has grown to be equally complex and _fast- 
moving. It’s symbolic of the high-speed, rest- 
less, aggressive, go-getter days in which we live 
and work.” 


FRANCIS H. SISSON, Vice-President, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, Financial 
Advertisers’ Association: All of you know that 
the phraseology, the “policy angles,” and other 
features of a newspaper advertisement, are likely 
to receive the closest kind of attention, while 
a piece of mail matter going to a selected list 
is often handled more freely. That is because 
of the peculiar quality of the newspaper adver- 
tisement. Every newspaper advertisement is a 
broadcast announcement to the entire public, 
including our competitors. I do not mean, ot 
course. that the direct mail piece can say any- 
thing that should not be said, whether it is said 
in a letter, booklet, or advertisement. But I 
make this point simply to show that this con- 
scious realization of the nature of the news- 
paper gives us a clue to an advantageous use 
of this medium. A direct mail piece is addressed 
to one individual—a newspaper advertisement can 
be addressed to the public as a whole, or a 
group of people, as you wish. 

FREDERICK J. ROSS, F. J Ross Company, 
Inc. New York, Agency Departmental: Tf in 
your agency any one of you has had to wrestle 
with old John R. Overhead and gotten the 
worst of it. you will, by reading between the 
lines that follow, learn how that sinuous gentle- 
man sometimes gets a half Nelson on you which 
is hard to get out of. Let us pause to note 
that an advertising agency is a unique organiza- 
tion. It has a useful knowledge of so many 
different matters. There are so many things it 
can do—and do better, perhaps, than any other 
type of organization. And then, due to its posi- 
tion outside of its client’s affairs, it has a 
marked faculty for seeing opportunities that 
escape him. 


MILTON TOWNE, Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., Agency Departmental: The premise 
that facts come first is implicit io the wording 
of this subject. It postulates that advertising 
campaigns are builded and that facts are utilized 
for building materials not only, but for the 
foundation. This is the new order. The old 
order was inspiration first and fit the facts in 
after. “Think me up an idea that will increase 
my sales and I will advertise,” straight-armed 
the manufacturer. “I will,” said the agency 
man, blithely. On such shallow foundations 
were erected certain familiar advertising edifices 
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that are now being shorea-up to permit the 
building of sounder, deeper, substructures. The 
rebuilding process is apparent to any close ob- 
server of advertising trends. 


ROBERT S. SIMPERS McLain-Simpers 
Organization, Philadelphia: If the advertising 
agent can be said to have a single outstanding 
characteristic, it is the analytical turn of mind. 
It is his daily practice to take businesses, 
methods and markets apart to learn what makes 
them tick; or, more frequently, perhaps, to find 
what prevents their ticking. So it is natural 
for him to apply the same process to his own 
business. 


GUY RICHARDS, Erickson Company, Agency 
Departmental: The functions of a Media De- 
partment are three-fold: first, the study of 
media values; second, negotiations for the pur- 
chase of space, and third, handling the large 
amount of detail attendant upon the mechanics 
of contract work and keeping accurate depart- 
mental records. Whatever minor variations may 
exist in individual agency organizations, all 
Media Departments are mainly active in these 
three major divisions of endeavor. I think it 
can be said without fear of contradiction that 
there is no activity of an advertising agency that 
requires greater specialization or more intense 
study than the appraisal of media values. 


ROBERT TINSMAN, Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Agency Departmental: Copy’s first 
fundamental was never better expressed than in 
the terse command of my first copy chief, good 
old Bill McCurdy of the Dry Goods Economist— 
“Think first, then write.” And if that sounds 
too easy, I commend you to America’s Immortal 
among all copy writers of the ages, the Sage of 
Concord, who asks us—‘Do you know what is 
the hardest task in the world ?—to think.” The 
man who wrote “An institution is the length- 
ened shadow of one man,” illuminated his glow- 
ing pages with more brilliant gem-phrases for 
the future inspiration of writers than any one 
man, in my opinion. 


EDWARD T. PURCELL, Miami, Real Estate 
Advertisers’ Association: In every business ad- 
vertising is the voice of the organization. In 
real estate it is vastly more than that. It is 
the expression of the vision of the developer. 
It is the creator of favorable public opinion and 
the educator of the buying public. It is the 
inspiration and guide of the salesforce. Its 
records are milestones of growth and _ success. 
It builds prestige and goodwill. 


FRANKS Ds BLANCHARD, Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., New York, Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association: Banks are far more liberal 
in their terms to companies that have been regu- 
lar advertisers than toward those that do not 
advertise. They rightly feel that a company 
that has, through advertising, won the good- 
will of the public, is more likely to retain its 
position in the community as an important busi- 
ness enterprise than a company that does not 
advertise and therefore does not have the hold 
upon the residents of the city that the former 
company has. 


C. W. CHILES, Manager, Publicity Depart- 
ment, General Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, American Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation: The biggest part Utilities are playing 
at the present time in community advertising 
appears to be indirect. To understand the seem- 
ingly most important part Utilities play in your 
community advertising you must’ understand 
certain fundamentals of their structure. The 
economics of the utility business are unlike any 
other business in your community, in that no 
business, except a public utility of some class, 
has such a large total investment in ratio to 
its annual gross income. This ratio varies from 
three and one-half dollars of investment to each 
gross annual income under the most favorable 
conditions, dealing with extraordinary density of 
population in the very large metropolitan centers, 
to the more common ratio most often found, of 
five dollars investment to each gross annual in- 
come dollar. 
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HOW DELEGATES 
LIVE;. BREATHE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


get new business and new industries 
must herald its advantages to the 
four corners of the earth. No, I’m 
not an advertising man but I[ earn- 
estly believe in advertising.” 


i RT 


A strenuous objection to this 
statement was entered by Felix W. 
Coste of the Dorsey Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis. 

“The Mayor’s the most thorough- 
going advertising man in the bunch,” 
he said with an amiable grin. “T’ll 
tell you what a fanatic he is on the 
subject—he hasn’t missed a conven- 
tion since 1915.” 

“And I want to say,” 
Stephen F. Needham of the St. 
Louis Democrat, “that we fellows in 
St. Louis have acquired a taste and 
hankering for advertising Mayors. 
lt sort of helps the whole advertis- 


interposed 


ing game, you know. Kiel holds 
the matchless record of having been 
Mayor for twelve consecutive 
terms.” 

* Ok Ox 


F, A. McMillian, another member 
of the St. Louis outfit added: “We 
are going to put Kiel right back in 


City Hall where he can function 
again as the greatest advertising 
Mayor.” 

* *k x 


Homer Blew, of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Telegram, brought a story 
of stirring boom and swelling pros- 
perity from the wide spaces of the 
Southwest. 

“We are sitting pretty on the top 
of the world,” he declared. “One 
of the biggest grain crops in the his- 
tory of the state; a bumper cotton 
crop in prospect and new and fabu- 
lous oil strikes in the Panhandle. 
New building operation everywhere. 
In Fort Worth we have begun work 
on an eighteen story hotel building, 
an eighteen story Medical Arts 
Building, an eighteen story Petrol- 
eum Building which will house the 
oil interests, a fourteen story club 
building and other operation too nu- 
merous to mention. The same sub- 
stantial boom is going on all over 
the state. The merchants are happy 
with a record business and news- 
paper advertising is on the jump. 
We are all happy down in Texas.” 


* *# x 


A proud and happy man was 
Theodore R. Gerlach, president of 
the Gerlach-Barklow Company, of 
Joliet, [l., and International chair- 
man of the “On-to-Philadelphia- 
Committee,” of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of tite World. 


“We put it over,” he chuckled, as 
his good humored gray eyes beamed 


over the buzzing throngs in the 
Icbby of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. “The biggest attendance in 


five years and the biggest exhibit in 
the history of the organization—570 
panels in the exhibition, covering 
twenty-seven departments of adver- 
tising. 

“The Philadelphia convention 
should give everybody present cause 
for great optimism. You have only 
to look back over the years and see 


how advertising has advanced in the 
confidence of the people. We are 
getting it over stronger every year 
that advertising reduces costs, that 
business cannot progress without it. 
Our Better Business Bureau and 
our Vigilance Committee is doing a 
great work in keeping advertising 
honest. And the more honest we 
make advertising the bigger we are 
going to grow. In ten years time 
advertising will have .made_ such 
strides that the situation today will 
seem like a pioneer period.” 


* * Xx 


A continuous performance of 
amazement and delight was brought 
to the convention by Andre Ka- 
minker, of Paris, special representa- 
tive of District 17, Continental 
Europe. Monsieur Kaminker spoke 
astonishingly perfect English. There 
was just a trace of the French ac- 
cent, just enough to be interesting. 
He was full of dynamic energy and 
his gestures and ejaculations were 
delightfully Parisian. 

“T wouldn’t have missed coming 
to America,” he purred, tweaking 
his elegant little black moustasche. 
“T had heard so many bad things 
about America, and what a pleas- 
ing shock it is to discover that evil 
gossip is mostly untrue. America 
I have found wonderful—wonderful 
country and wonderful people. 

“And your ladies—they are amaz- 
ing. In France we have beautiful 
ladies, most beautiful ladies, but in 
America your ladies are useful and 
accomplished as well as beautiful. 
Never have I seen such ladies. Why 
just imagine, today, I was intro- 
duced to a charming young woman 
not yet thirty, and you could have 
knocked me down with a feather 
when I was told that she was vice- 
president and general manager of a 
big corporation employing many 
hundreds of persons. 

“There were no lines of worry on 
her classic brow; she was dressed 
beautifully and in exquisite taste. 
She was a business woman and yet 
had all of the social graces of the 
best ladies of quality in France. Ah, 
but your ladies are beautiful—we 
Frenchmen dare not look at them 
for most of our delegation are mar- 
ried and we are loyal husbands. 

“You ask what I think of your 
prohibition? Ah, but where is it? 
There seems to be no difficulty in 
getting plenty of stimulation but I 
cannot praise the quality. Business 
and advertising are booming in 
France. And our birth rate is going 
up. Why should we not be happy?” 


* *K OK 
A virulent booster of Washington, 


D. C.,, as the next convention city 
was Norman C. Kal, President of 
the Washington Club. And also 


were the thirty-seven other mem- 
bers of the delegation. 
“Think of it,’ he said, “Washing- 
ton, the capital of the nation, and 
the center of a wealth of historic 
interest, has never had the advertis- 
ing convention. We want it for 
1927 and we are going to work our 
hands off to get it. Look at the 
Washington Auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 6,000, and an 
additional floor space for business 
sessions and exhibits. We can ob- 
tain 7,500 room reservations. Then 
what a time the families of dele- 
gates could have exploring the art 


galleries, the libraries and the thou- 
sand and one points of interest in 
and around the national capital. 
Washington deserves the convention, 
and we are going after it strong.” 


* #* « 


A distinguished visitor at the con- 
vention was Sir William Veno, a 
member of the British delegation 
from Manchester, Eng. Sir Will- 
iam was the founder and chief ad- 
vertising adviser of the Veno Drug 
Company, Limited, of Manchester. 

Discussing business and advertis- 
ing conditions in the British Isles, 
he said: 

‘With the general strike off, we 
are rapidly getting back to normal. 
The strike was virtually ‘laughed 
off.’ It was definitely proved that 
a successful general strike was an 
experiment in America. Having been 
shown, business confidence is re- 
turning with leaps and bounds. 

“T have been watching with inter- 
est the outcome of the prohibition 
expriment in America. Having been 
a frequent visitor to these shores in 
pre-prohibition days, I have been 
thoroughly familiar with the men- 
ace of the American open saloon, 
and I hope never to witness its re- 
turn. However, I believe that con- 
ditions would be better all-around if 


your laws were changed to permit’ 


the sale of wholesome beers and 
light wines in your restaurants and 


hotels.” 
kok OF 


A fascinating story of the boom 
in the New South was brought to 
the convention by Fred Sunofsky, 
advertising representative and sales 
manager of the McClaren Rubber 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

“We enjoy the advantage,’ he 
said, “of being the advertising cen- 
ter of North and South Carolina. 
Our mills are running full time, 
which is a contrast from last year, 
when a severe drought kept our 
wheels from turning. We are still 
drawing the industries of New Eng- 
land—recently New England textile 
interests purchased sites in Char- 
lotte, and are erecting large plants. 
Our superior climate and our better 
class of labor are the chief drawing 
cards. Ninety-eight per cent of our 
labor is native American—they are 
sober, earnest, intelligent workers. 
It is significant that the turnover 
in our mills the past year has been 
less than two per cent. We are 
building a concrete road system that 
will be second to none in the nation. 
Business is good.” 


* # 


A scintillating pair were Perry J. 
La Bounty and H. L. Richards of 
the Daily Telegraph, Bloomington, 
I. They brought in the report “that 
as far as the State of Illinois was 
concerned, the reported discontent 
among the farmers was just “plain 
bunk.” 

“The farmers of Illinois,’ they 
chorused, “are about as prosperous 
as farmers could possibly be. You’d 
think so if you could see them rid- 
ing around in their expensive cars, 
and see how they are dressing their 
daughters. As usual, they are send- 
ing “their boys to college and their 
daughters to high-priced finishing 
schools. Hundreds of farmers and 
their families are taking European 
trips this year. Conditions in Il- 
linois were never better.” 
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Innate French politeness is hard 
to beat. When Charley Stoddard, 
Chicago’s veteran advertising man, 
was asked to step to the speakers’ | 
platform at the opening session in 
the Academy of Music on Mondagy 
Dr. Marcel Knecht, leader of the 
French delegation, abdicated the seat 
of honor at the left of President 
Woodbridge and enthroned the Chi- 
cagoan in his place. * 

* * * 


Under the convention rules no oul 
was permitted to enter or leave the 


Academy of Music while the formal _ 


speeches were being made. Evenin 
newspaper men, rushing to ma 
editions, solved the embargo prob. 


lem by slipping their copy under = 


side door to a waiting copy boy i ir 
the corridor outside. ; 
x Ok 


For no particular reason, appar- 
ently, each of the Canadian spe 
ers, including Sir Henry Thornto 
referred repeatedly to Canadi 
“hospitality” to visitors from tl 
United States, but each and ev 
reference was good for at least o 
laugh, especially from the Europe: 
contingent. The Yankees showe 
their appreciation in a somew 
“modified” manner. 

Kn ark 


New York, eer antl ( 
cago: “If the Sesqui-Centennial E; 
position in Philadelphia would spend 
$2,000,000 in newspaper advertisir 
I am sure the gate receipts wou 
be increased by $5,000,000. I sup 
my belief in the Sesqui-Centennial 


advertising by the experience we 


had in the Chicago War Show, 
which netted the United States 
Treasury $3,000,000 profits.” 
xk oe * 
C. A. Clayton, of Philadelphia, 
member of the Poor Richard Club 
convention committee: “I have the 


‘easiest job of any man in Philadel- 


phia. All I have to do is to greet 
the visiting ladies and show them 
through our new clubhouse.” a q 

+ (eke oa 


John Hiatt Warfel, 10 years old, 
son of Robert A. Warfel, executive 
secretary of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission, was the youngest 
person attending the convention. | 
John said that it wasn’t his first con- 
vention as the N. A. C, meets four 
times a year and sometimes “Dad” 
takes him along. ig 

Mrs. Anita Simpson, r 
interesting women delegates in Phi 
IEE, this week. Mrs. ae? 


of advertising women, 
national advertisers come to th 
point where they will endow chair 


*) 


of advertising economics in leading 


universities Mrs. Simpson is surely 
in line for a professorship. - 
x # * 

Mrs. Lucille Stonier, of Los An 
geles, has two distinctions that 
brought her into the spotlight shared 
by the advertising women at “Tair 
convention, 
gate furthest away from her hon 


(Continued on Page 46) 


of Albert 
Frank & Company, was one of the 


She is the woman dele- . 
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; Newspaper’s Reach All- 
Embracing 


“The enormous volume of trade 
in the United States is proof of the 
stimulating force of advertising 
which has increased consumption, 
raised the standard of living and 
added incalculably to the wealth of 
the country,” said Louis Wiley, Busi- 
ness Manager of the New York 
Times on “Newspapers and Public 
Utilities,’ before the Public Utili- 


Louis Wiley 


ties Advertising Association at the 
A. A. C. W. Convention last Tues- 
day. ‘ 

“More than 33,000,000 copies of 
‘daily newspapers are sold every day 
in the United States and_ besides 
these, millions of weekly papers in 
small towns. 

“One of the excellent results of 

advertising by companies having ex- 
tensive public relations is the effect 
upon the employes themselves. The 
public utilities may learn something 
in this direction from the great de- 
partment stores. In such stores the 
employes are required to know what 
the company has advertised in the 
daily papers, both merchandise and 
‘institutional copy. 
_ “The managers find that the em- 
ployes take the keenest interest in 
the public advertising of the stores’ 
policy and goods. There is some- 
thing stimulating in knowing that 
the news of the firm has been spread 
abroad. 

“The influence which such adver- 
tising has upon employes is quite 
different from that made by a mere 
printed house organ or inspirational 
Statements circulated only among 
the workers. Public utility adver- 
tising in newspapers should be care- 
fully calculated to have the right 
effect upon the employes as well as 
upon the public. 
| “Speaking of the exercise of. dis- 
crimination in the selection of copy, 
Mr. Wiley pointed out that some of 
‘he copy public utilities use is not 
orepared with sufficient care. He 
resented the inference that the edi- 
‘orial or news policy of a news- 
baper might be influenced by such 
idvertising. He wished to make the 
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point that public utility companies 
would find it to their profit to adapt 
their copy to different newspapers 
and take example from the big de- 
partment stores whose advertising 
is varied to suit the class of readers 
reached by those newspapers. Al- 
most every public utility has been 
faced at some time by an emergency 
affecting its service to the public. 


“Upon such an occasion it is wise 
to take the public into your confi- 
dence by frank statements of facts. 
That the newspapers afford the most 
effective means of doing so is ob- 
vious. I mention this in passing 
only to go on to another great world 
news event which has recently taken 
place, and which has illustrated the 
necessity for newspapers, and the 
public confidence which newspapers 
instill. The British general strike 
has, happily for civilization and 
everywhere, been won by the forces 
of orderly government, and for that 
victory we owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to that wise and courageous 
leader, Premier Baldwin. 

“But for days the British people 
were without newspapers, save for 
a few copies of the “Official Gazette, 
and mimeographed sheets of infor- 
mation. The wildest rumors were 
spread abroad—one was that 150 
persons had been killed in a riot. 
Among the less level headed people 
than the British such rumors might 
have led to violent disorders. The 
point to remember, however, is what 
authority the printed news has, and 
how unreliable is irresponsible ru- 
mor, vouched for by hearsay. 

“There is no calming in influence 
at a time of excitement which can 
rival the truthful news.” 


Again Heads Cheese Club 


Harry Hershfield was re-elected 
president of the Cheese Club, New 


York, Tuesday, at the meeting of. 


the National Vaudeville Artists’ 
Club. The ticket returned the fol- 
lowing in other capacities: Walter 
J. Kingsley, first vice-president : 
Benjamin F, Holzman, second vice- 
president; Alvin Kayton, treasurer: 
Lewis Levenson, secretary. For the 
board of governors these were 
elected: Perry Charles, Millard 
Liebler, Marc Lachman, Frank Ir 
Hughes, Alexander Yokel, John By- 
ram and Milt Gross. 


—————— 
—— 


75 Years a Newspaper Man! 


R. H. Copeland of Plum- 
er, Idaho, has been dubbed 
“Dean of United States 
Newspaper Men,” according 
to a story in last Sunday’s 
N. Y. World. He hag just 
completed seventy-five years 
of actual work in this pro- 
fession. He started stick- 
ing type as a boy in 1851 
on the Waukesha (Wis.) 
Chronotype and has been 
engaged steadily since. He 
attended the first editorial 
convention in Milwaukee in 
1859 and his first venture as 
a publisher was in Sparta, 
Wis. He now publishes the 
Times of the Idaho city and 
is at his desk every day 
although nearing the nono- 
genarian class. 


Payee) 
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All Should Pay for Town 
Advertising 


“When a community endeavors to 
tell its story to the world and ob- 
tains the desired objective in in- 
creased padpulation, additional \in- 
dustries and payrolls, more and bet- 
ter homes, churches, schools, play- 
grounds and recreation spaces, every 
citizen of that community, directly 
or indirectly, benefits from the con- 
sequent development and growth of 
the city,” said Martin Keet, Secre- 
tary, Sunbury Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sunbury, Pa., at the Com- 
munity Advertising session of the 
A.A.C.W. last Wednesday. “But 
does every citizen thus benefiting, 
bear his proportionate share of the 
cost of the advertising which ob- 
tained these results? 

“Ordinarily the chamber of com- 
merce or similar civic organization 
undertakes the job of broadcasting 
the city’s advantages to the world. 
The scope of its effort is limited only 
by its financial resources. Its reven- 
ues are dependent upon the cooper- 
ation of the progressive citizen to 
whom the expenditure of a few dol- 
lars a year for membership dues or 
fees is not an obstruction to his vis- 
ion of the future.’ Yet, that other 
citizen who scoffs at the well-inten- 
tioned effort of his progressive 
neighbor, is content to share equally 
in the benefits that accrue but will 
not help to pay the freight. The bur- 
den falls upon the comparative few. 

“Restricted by lack of sufficient 
funds for the proper advertising ex- 
penditures, the chamber of commerce 
is confronted with one of two alter- 
natives ; it must either stage a ‘drive’ 


or ‘campaign’ for contributions for 
its advertising fund, in which event 
the comparative few again must 
contribute time, service and money, 
or, it must recourse to the courtesy 
of the newspapers. The newspaper 
is asked and expected ‘in the inter- 
est of the community,’ to gratuitous- 
ty donate its space for ‘publicity.’ 
Now space is the only commodity the 
newspaper must sell to provide its 
bread and butter. Not even the citi- 
zen who rides free on the prosperity 
vehicle which community advertis- 
ing sets in motion, would expect the 
merchant to give away his bread and 
butter. Why shouldn’t the city, like 
the merchant, pay for its advertising 
space? 

“In these days of constantly di- 
rected effort toward reduction of 
taxation, national, state and munici- 
pal, it is perhaps treading upon 
questionable, if not dangerous 
ground, to suggest the expenditures 
of municipal revenues for commu- 
nity advertising. Yet, if the results 
obtained from a properly planned 
and directed advertising campaign 
be as beneficial to the city as a 
whole as the paving of streets, the 
laying of sewers, the improving of 
the water supply, would it be amiss 
to permit the people to determine the 
propriety of the expense? 

“Additional taxation is never ex- 
actly welcomed. Yet the opposition 
thereto recedes as the resultant ad- 
vantages are realized and enjoyed. 
If the citizenship is willing to en- 
trust the expenditure of its funds 
for other public inprovements, to 
its regularly elected officials, why 
isn’t it reasonable to trust them with 
the expenditure of funds for this 
purpose?” 


Departmental Officers 


Departmental officers were elected 
Wednesday as follows: 

Community Advertising Associa- 
tion—President, Charles F. Hatfield, 
Convention and Publicity Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, 
T. H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Robert G. Coul- 
ter, Coulter & Payne Advertising 
Agency, San Antonio, Texas; third 
vice-president, H. B. Dickson, The 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C.; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Don E. Mow- 
ry, Association of Commerce, Mad- 
ison, Wis., and member of National 
Advertising Commission, Don. E. 
Mowry. 

Associated 


Retail Advertisers— 


President, Geo. B. Forrestall, Foley 
Goods 


Brothers Dry Company, 


Houston, Texas; first vice-president, 
Cath. McNelis, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; second 
vice-president, David Lampe, The 
Hub, Baltimore, Md.; directors, 
Maurice O’Connell, Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, Mass.; E. W. Clarke, Wm. 
Taylor & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lucille Babcock, E. E. Atkinson & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Horace 
Ryan, T. S. Ayres Company, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind.; Shelden R. Coons, 
retired . president, Gimbel’s, New 
York, N. Y.; national commission- 


ers, Frank Black, Filene Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass.; S. R. Coons, Gimbel 
Bros., New York,-N. Y.; G. B. For- 
ristall Foley Bros.,. Houston, Tex. 

Secretary and treasurer, Esther 
Lyman, B. D. M. Read, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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HOW DELEGATES 
LIVE, BREATHE 
(Continued from Page 44) 


in this country, and she has also 
turned the tables on the old custom. 
She brought her husband with her 
instead of accompanying him. In 
this case she is the business woman 
and he the guest. Mrs. Stonier is 
instructor in advertising at the Poly- 
technic School in Los Angeles and 
her husband is vice-president and 
executive secretary of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


The smallest women’s advertising 
club in the country, boasting of four- 
teen members, was represented at 
the convention by the only woman 
advertiser for a public utility com- 
pany in Texas. Miss Lois Upshaw, 
president of the Dallas Women’s 
Club, is director of public relations 
in the Dallas Gas Company, a posi- 
tion which has never been held by 
a woman before. 


In contrast to the Dallas Club was 
the New York League of Advertis- 
ing Women, numbering 153 mem- 
bers. But when it comes to small 
clubs the London Women’s Adver- 
tising Club, the last to be affiliated 
with the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs, tops the list with 
five members in the profession. The 
second largest club of this kind is 
in Chicago, with only three less 
members than New York, and the 
third is the Philadelphia group. : 


Among the “fair” visitors to the 
A. A. C. W. convention is the dele- 
gation of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Providence, R. I., headed 
by their president, Miss Grace Gard- 
ner. And, being advertising women, 
they believe in what they sell. Hence 
the Bellevue-Stratford lobby was 
the scene of an impromptu parade 
Monday evening just before the 
event on Broad street, when their 
members appeared garbed for the 
procession Miss Joan Higgins, chair- 
man of their “Philadelphia Commit- 
tee,” quite charmingly explained the 
hub-bub. They are representing the 
B. B. & R. Knight Company, of 
Providence, one of the country’s 
oldest and largest cotton-spinning 
mills. 

“We're terribly interesting people, 
you know,” Miss Higgins added with 
a smile. 


From HonoLtutu 


A visitor of much pulchritude and 
charm of personality was Miss 
Helen M. Frye of the Honolulu 
Advertising Club. 

With enthusiasm shining from 
her brown eyes, Miss Frye told of 
the effort being made by the Hono- 
lulu Club to emphasize that Hono- 
lulu is a part of the United States 
and that it has the finest climate 
on earth. She glorified in the fact 
that the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs are to convene in Honolulu 
in 1927. “Business,” she declared, 
“is booming in the islands and our 
pineapple and sugar crops are get- 
ting bigger every year. With sev- 
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eral new steamship lines touching 
at Honolulu, our tourist business 
the past year has been simply 
enormous.” 


Other delegates from the Honolulu 
Club included Harry Furer, Bev- 
erly Griffith and Reginald Orcutt. 


Miss Dorothy E. Walsh, repre- 
senting the Proctor & Collier Ad- 
vertising Agency, of New York, 
was one of the enthusiastic women 
visitors. “It is very’ encouraging,” 
she said, “to meet so many women 
who have tackled the advertising 
business and made good. I think 
that women have amply demon- 
strated that there is a distinct field 
for them in advertising.” 

A live-wire member of the Texas 
delegation was Mrs. Douglas Rob- 
inson, president-elect of the Houston 


Womens’ Advertising Club. This 
club is very progressive, having 
about sixty members. “Our club,.’ 


said Mrs. Houston, “is probably the 
most active women’s advertising 
club in the state, and we work in 
close harmony with the men’s or- 
ganization of Houston. I find that 
there is a great field for women in 
advertising, particularly in the 
ready-to-wear clothing and the food 
departments. Women know a lot 
about these two subjects, and they 
know how to bring the facts home 
to the buying public.” 


Another interesting member of 
the Houston Club in attendance at 
the convention was Margaret Jane 
Heath of the Houston Chronicle, 
who syndicates articles on food sub- 
jects to some twenty-two daily and 
weekly publications in the state of 
Texas. She will shortly make a trip 
to Europe to study food conditions. 


“Woman’s close association with 
the home,” said Miss Heath, “has 
made her a natural food expert. 
She knows a lot about balanced 
diet and nourished foods, and it is 
a lucky thing for the public in gen- 
eral that she has gone into adver- 
tising. Only through advertising 
can the food message be gotten over 
to the public.” 


A Busy Woman 


A very busy woman at the con- 
vention was Ruth Murray Miller of 
the Philadelphia Art Advertising 
Service. Miss Miller has unbounded 
faith in the future of Art Adver- 
tising. Her art advertising work in 
connection with the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial has won a lot of praise from 
the tens of thousands of visitors to 
the Puaker City. 


Miss Lois Upshaw, president of 
the Woman’s Advertising Club, of 
Dallas, Texas, was warm in her 
praise of the convention. A woman 
of astonishing energy, she was con- 
stantly on the move and before the 
convention was over her friends 
were legion. She is a hard and con- 
sistent booster for Dallas, which she 
declares is the most progressive city 
in the Southwest. ‘We are doers 
in Dallas,’ she said, “and our city 
is a glowing example of the fact 
that advertising pays.” 

That the advertising germ is just 
as virulent in the female of the 
species as it is in the male was 
amply demonstrated by the knowl- 
edge of the game displayed by Miss 
M. Burbant and Miss A. Schaffer 
of the Woman’s Advertising Club 
of New Orleans, La. Both of these 


- in lowa. 


women and their associates are out 
to put New Orleans on the map. 
They came armed with an aston- 
ishing collection of statistics con- 
cerning the desirability of New Or- 
leans as a business and industrial 
center. The entire gulf coast, they 
asserted, has a glowing future. 

A lot of new and interesting side- 
lights on community advertising 
were furnished by Mrs. R. G. Coul- 
ter, of the Coulter & Payne Adver- 
tising Agency, San Antonia, Texas. 
Mrs. Coulter is a young woman of 
much refinement and charm of man- 
ner. She has her facts well in hand 
and she puts them over with a punch 
that carries conviction. “Annually,” 
she said, “the public-spirited citizens 
of San Antonia subscribe anywhere 
from thirty to sixty thousand dollars 
to broadcast the advantages of the 
city through the medium of news- 
paper and farm paper advertising. 
The past three years we have been 
reaching out particularly for tour- 
ists, investors and farmers. The re- 
sults have been so splendid that the 
state of Texas has taken notice and 
is considering applying the com- 
munity advertising methods of San 
Antonia to the entire state.” 


GENERAL PROSPERITY 
W. C. Platt, of the National Pe- 


-‘troleum News, who travels exten- 


sively over the entife country, de- 
clared that prosperity was general 
throughout the United States. “I 
judge this,’ he said, “from the fact 
that so far this year there has been 
a twenty-four per cent. increase in 
the consumption of gasoline. This 
is due to a twelve per cent. increase 
in the number of cars, in increased 
good roads and the generally im- 
proved financial condition of the 
people at large.” 

Henry J. Kroeger, a member of 
the Des Moines Advertising Club, 
and representing the Coolidge Ad- 
vertising Agency of that city, spoke 
optimistically of business conditions 
“The politicians,” he said, 
“are leading the country to believe 
that the farmers in our section are 
in a bad way, but such is not a fact. 
In lowa farmers are making a lot 
of money selling live stock. The 
majority of them are happy and 
contented.” 

Business is whooping in Chicago, 
according to R. W. Dawson, of the 
Albert-Frank Advertising Agency. 
“The past year,” he said, “the agency 
business has been the very best ever. 
We specialize in financial advertis- 
ing and use the newspapers almost 
entirely. There has been a lot of 
refinancing in Chicago, and that has 
helped considerably. The country at 
large has an idea, I guess, that Chi- 
cago is run by the. beer-murder 
gangs, but these gentry have very 
little effect upon the welfare of the 
City. 

Norman Lewis of the Chappelow 
Advertising Agency of St. Louis, 
and president of the St. Louis Ad- 
vertising Club, declared that the 
Worlds Fair in 1904 awakened the 
Missouri City to the efficacy of 
advertising. 

_ “St. Louis,” he said, “was a sleepy 
river beer town until the World’s 
Fair came along and jolted us into 
wakefulness. The Fair sold the city 
to tens of thousands of persons, 
and hundreds of thousands became 
acquainted with our advantages 
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through the medium of newspaper. 
and magazine advertising. We were - 
so impressed by the value of adver- 
tising that the city and public-spir- 
ited citizens are appropriating money 
annually to carry on the good work, 
As a direct result of our campaign 
the past year the General Electric 
Company are about to build a new 
plant which will employ 15,000 
men... E 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson oj 
Baltimore was a scintillating me 
ber of the Baltimore delegation. 
Mayor enjoyed himself every 
ment and immediately upon 
arrival in Philadelphia becar 
chummy with Mayor Kendric 
Mayor Jackson is an earnest | 
liever in advertising, as evidence 
by his action recently in appoin' 
a Boosters’ Committee to consider | 
plans for the national advertising of | 
Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land as choice territory for the 
consideration of tourists and home- 
seekers. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


N. Y. Sun Editor 
Startles Ad Men 


W. A. Nichols, Religious 
editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun startled some adyer- 
tising men when he said, ad- 
dressing the Church Advertis- 
ing Department at the A. A. 
C. W. Convention: “If the 
official boards of your 
churches do not feel called — 
upon to spend the money to | 
employ a proper publicity i 
man, although I believe that | 
is a valuable investment, to | 
tell the public in reading no- | 
tices what the clergy are go- | 
ing to talk about, somebody 
should be detailed who would | 
keep a watchful eye for mat- | 
ters of news value, in which | 
any live church is sure to 
abound.” 


On a Tour of the 


Departments 


By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, head of the French 
delegation, on the left, and his associate, 
Leon Renier, visited several of the de- 
partment sessions Wednesday. The Fourth | 
Estate photographer caught them as they 
were leaving the A. A, A. A. meeting. 
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amiliar Faces Seen at the Big Pow Wow 


Don E. Gilman 


Cc. K. Woodbridge H. H. Charles Martin Gibbons-Neff 


Martin Keet 


Jesse H. Neal Frank W. Blair 


— 


Samuel Dobbs 


4 
4 | 
Frank H. Sisson | 


| Charles F. Hatfield 


: 


Judge C. E. Lobdell i 


Frank T. Carroll 


David Lampe 


€ 


Don Bridge 


|W. Frank McClure 


William P. Green 


: : Lou Holland Stanley Clague W. G. Bryan 
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Everyboby Knows “Our 
Tim” 


Bz Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer 


When the A. A. C. W. was organized 
Timothy W. Le Quatte was on the job. 
He has kept on it ever since, as a vice- 
president for a long time and as an active 
organizer and booster for a longer time. 
There are few more widely known or 
better liked men connected with the body. 
or on whose cool appreciation of a situa- 
tion, coupled with singular prescience, one 
may rely. 


-- 


CLASSIFIED MEN TO 
HIT FAKERS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


public appreciation if a newspaper 
hopes to garner this voluntary busi- 
ness. He said: 


“We have been fortunate on the 
World to have had this voluntary 
advertising developed through the 
efforts of the late Mr. Pulitzer. He 
recognized its importance, based on 
a personal experience. And created 
the proper atmosphere to bring it 
into the columns of the paper. 

“There are forms of advertising 
such as death notices, lost and found, 
help and_ situation wanted copy, 
which come primarily through vol- 
untary advertising. It cannot be 
solicited for it is impossible to an- 
ticipate deaths, losses-or need for 
employment. 

“Knowing this years ago we be- 
gan to publish clever epigrams on 
the front page that made lasting 
impressions on public consciousness. 
These little ‘pluggers’ were major 
factors in bringing to us this de- 
sirable voluntary business, 

The best methods for creating vol- 
untary classified advertising in 
smaller communities were explained 
by W. W. Hershey of the Ohio 
' State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. He 
related his experiences while in Ral- 
igh where he established many novel 
systems for expanding the classified 
business of a local publication. 

Fred L. Tate of the Toronto Star, 
Canada, expressed the belief that 
voluntary business was decreasing 
because of the telephone solicitations 
and suggested that a special rate 
be established to foster this form of 
clientel, especially the “front counter 
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business’ which he dubbed the 
“cream” of the voluntary business. 
The establishment of branch offices 
and sub-agencies in drug’ stores was 
recommended by W. H. Hershey of 
the State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 

The chairmanship of the conven- 
tion was assumed by C. L. Perkins 
of the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner when the various phases of de- 
partment promotion were discussed. 
He called on each delegate to explain 
in detail the methods of promotion 
employed by his respective news- 
paper for the edification_of the body. 
The use of “result stories,” display 
boxes, streamers, and outside ad- 
vertising were revealed at this time. 

During these discussions Mr. 
Green, head of the National Better 
Business Bureau, entered the con- 
vention hall and made his appeal 
for the delegates to launch a move- 
ment for classified advertising regu- 
lations and censorship. He said: 

“For more than a year we have 
been suggesting things to you along 
these lines, but the final decision 
rested, in each case, on the individual 
publishers. There is need now for 
a standard or set of rules for classi- 
fied advertising copy to guard 
against deceit and fraud. 

“We are aware of the steps in 
this direction taken in other fields 
of advertising. In classified adver- 
tising the problem is pertinent be- 
cause many clients are persons in 
distress—in need of employment. 
Our duty is to guard them against 
deception. I urge on you to come 
out of this conference with a simple 
plan or basis for censorship which 
will eliminate the persons who buy 
your newspapers from being victims 
of deceitful advertisers.” 

“With such a ground-work or 
plan we can approach the nations 
publishers to support an effort to- 
ward honest advertising by lending 
their support.” 

At the request of President Nax 
a special committee drafted a set 
of regulations, designed especially 
to curtail deceptive “blind ads,” im- 
proper phraseology, and reveal hid- 
den stipulations. These were pre- 
sented to the convention by Freder- 
ick Tate of the Toronto Star, who 
served as chairman of the commit- 
tee. With the exception of a clause 
relating to employment agency copy 
the classified managers approved 
of the code. In condensed from the 
new regulations are: 


(a) Help Wanted advertisements 
should be accepted only when a 
specific position is offered to re- 
spondents. These advertisements 
should state explicitly the nature 
of the work and designate the basis 
of renumeration, whether commis- 
sion or salary. Those conditioned 
on an investment should be con- 
fined to the “Business Opportunity” 
columns. 


(b) Salesman Wanted advertise- 
ments must clearly designate the 
article or service to be sold; also 
basis of compensation. Where em- 
ployment is conditioned on purchase 
of article this fact must be incor- 
porated in the copy. 


(c) Agents Wanted advertise- 
ments must state nature of business 
to be represented. Those whose main 
purpose is to sell to agents for the 
purpose of resale must state this 
condition. 


(d) Instruction advertisements 
relating to schools, colleges, corres- 
pondence courses, etc., must be con- 
fined to proper headings such as 
“Educational,” “Instruction” or sim- 
iliar classifications. 


(e) When specific classifications 
are requested by advertisers the pub- 
lisher has the right to determine the 
fitness of the request and decide the 
proper and logical classification. 


(f{) The phraseology of all classi- 
fied advertisements, especially fea- 
tures of employment and induce- 
ments should be accurately and suf- 
ficiently described. 


Because of the progress made by 
the association during the past year 
Charles W. Nax was unanimously 
re-elected to the presidency for the 
ensuing year. The officials chosen 
for the new business year are: 


President—Charles W. Nax, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; First Vice- 
president—Walter Murdock, Detroit 
Free Press; Second Vice-president— 
James Doherty, Providence Journal; 
Secretary—H. Dryden, Peoria 
Journal; Treasurer—James McGov- 
ern, Albany Knickerbocker Press; 


Directors — J. Huffman, Tulsa 
World; Charles Sargent, Miami 
Herald;.H. D. Copp, New York 
American. 


Advertising Sheds Light on Serv- 
ice, Moree Declares 


“The highest mission of adver- 
tising is to throw the white light 
of utilization into the twilight 
zone of the world’s unused serv- 
ices,’ said Edward A. Moree, 
managing director of the West- 
chester County bureau of public 
information, last week, before a 
meeting at Ithacara of the New 
York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“An almost indistinguishable 
line separates the kind of produc- 
tive effort which brings raw mate- 
rials together to create a useful 
article, and that kind of effort 
which brings the article to its 
highest usefulness by carrying it 
through advertising, to the atten- 
tion of the people for whose use 
it was intended. 


“The man who mines the coal, 
the engineer who builds the gas 
plant and lays the mains, the 
workmen who make the gas, serve 
the public no more than the pub- 
lic relations expert who sells, 
through wisely planned advertis- 
ing, the company’s service to the 
public. A community is a public 
service corporation. Westchester 
County recently has established a 
$34,000,000 parks and parkways 
system. Community spirit has 
made possible this investment in 
a 14,000-acre beauty spot and 
playground for the recreation 
and delight not only of the resi- 
dents of the county, but the thou- 
sands of people who travel 
through it.” 


Neal Rotary Chief 


The advertising manager of the 
Macon, Ga., Telegraph, Roy Neal, 
has been elected president of the 
Macon Rotary Club. He served 
as secretary to this club for the 
last two years. 
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Intimate Friends—Close | 
Companions 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer: 


| 
When Parke S. Florea, on _ the left, 
was manager of the A. A. C. W., Liewel-. 
lyn Pratt, on the right, was a _ vice- 
president... They are in the agency busi-. 
ness together now, and remain close com-. 
panions socially as well. At the conven-. 
tion to see one was to see the other. | 
smiling and happy and chatty, without an 
A. A. C. W. care in the world. | 
q 


+ 


ad 


New Paper to Begin This Fall at 
Orange, N. J. i 


A new daily newspaper will be 
started at Orange, N. J., for the 
Orange and Maplewood communi- 
ties. Incorporation papers with a 
capital stock of $250,000 were filed 
last week by the corporation of the | 
Publishing Company of the Oranges 
and Maplewood. The first issue of 
the paper will be published this Fall, 

The incorporators are Colonel | 
Austin Colgate, President of the | 
Welfare Federation of the Oranges; 
Clarence H. Potter, General Secre-. 
tary of the Y. M. C. A.; Alffedayy | 
Grosso, town attorney; Farnham > 
Yardley, Arthur T. Muir, Wilber | 
Munn, Oscar Schoenherr, Charles” 
Hale, Harrison M. Lang, Stanley | 
L. Gedney, Jr., Walter S. Mae- | 
Intosh, Dr. Matthew C. Pierce, | 
Charles C. Huitt, W. Nelson Knapp, | 
George G. Salmon, William J 
Orchard, Frederick Reeve, Edwin 
C. Balch, Jr., John S. DeHariaamae 
Arthur S. Bacon, Jacob “Roth, Ed- 
ward Prizer, J. R. Munroe, Charles | 
Edison, Horace Bell, William T. 
Baird,. P. A. Smith, H. H. Game) 
mins and Herbert Adams. | 


Enwright Buys Another New 
England Paper 


Frederick W. Enwright of Lynn, 
Mass., publisher of the Boston Tele- 
gram and the Lynn Telegram-News, 
has purchased the Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Telegram, an afternoon publication, | 
and the Lawrence Sunday Sun, and 
will assume control at once. 

Purchase was made from the es- 
tate of the late Benjamin F. 
Pouzzner. 

The price paid by Mr. Enwright 
was not stated, but when Mr. Pouzz- 
ner purchased the Lawrence Tele- 
gram some monthts ago the price 
was said to be about $320,000. 

The Pouzzner estate will continue — 
the ownership and direction of the 
Lowell Sunday Telegram. ; 

The sale was made through Pal- 
mer, DeWitt & Palmer. HE 
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Inspirational Meeting in Municipal Auditorium 


Photo by Underwod & Underwood. 


More than 10,000 persons attended the first large ceremony of the convention, the inspirational meeting held in Philadelphia’s mew municipal auditorium in the 


Sesqui-Centennial Exposition grounds. 


~- 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, noted Brooklyn clergyman; was the principal speaker. 


BROADCASTING’S 
USE DEFINED 


- The last two decades have wit- 
nessed no greater accomplishment 
than the building up of friendly re- 
lations and mutual confidence be- 
tween public utility companies and 
the public whom they serve,” said 
Marin P. Rice, Manager, Advertis- 
ing, Publicity, and Broadcasting, 
General Electric Co., addressing the 
Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation at the A. A. C. W. Con- 
vention last Tuesday. “This 
accomplishment was brought about 
by the adoption of the following 
fundamental principles: absolute 
honesty as the only policy; service to 


customers, the public utility slogan; 
complete publicity; and customer 
ownership. 


“The paper is chiefly concerned 
with the part that publicity plays in 
maintaining friendly relations with 
customers and the public. 

“Heretofore, the printing press has 
furnished the only method of reach- 
ing great masses of people. With its 
aid the structure of modern adver- 
tising has been built up, and it has 
been employed effectively by public 
utilties. 

“Science has recently contributed 
a new agency, and radio broadcasting 
is today one of the important factors 
in forming public opinion. It is an 
example of one of the few ideas that 


did not have to be sold to the pub- 
lic. Its use in advertising has been 
widely discussed, but the art is 
really too new to warrant definite’ or 
final conclusions. Broadcasting will 
probably not be employed in direct 
selling until some plan is provided 
by which such advertising can be 
definitely segregated from all other 
programs. 
“However, 
us with a new medium which permits 
us to speak to vast audiences simul- 
taneously. It has already been widely 
used for entertainment; education; 
the dissemination of news; the pres- 
entation of political opinions; the 
extension of church services; finan- 


broadcasting supplies - 


“+ 


cial, market and stock reports; and 
detailed accounts of athletic events. 
It has been successfully employed in 
institutional or good-will advertising, 
and many of the applications for 
broadcasting stations now pending 
in Washington are undoubtedly in- 
spired by the desire to employ broad- 
casting in this capacity. 

“The extent to which broadcast- 
ing may be employed in advertising 
will depend ultimately upon the fa- 
cilities available and upon the adapt- 
ability and ingenuity of advertisers 
to make use of an entirely new me- 
dium. In the field of public utility 
advertising it has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of expressing personality.” 
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HOW DELEGATES 
LIVE, BREATHE 


(Continued from Page 46) 


A man with ideas is William T. 
Mullally, of William T. Mullally, 
Inc., New York, prominent in the 
affairs of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
Warld. “In my opinion,’ he de- 
clared, “the average address at the 
Philadelphia convention was far in 
advance of the addresses of any 
previous convention. They showed 
thought, they revealed experience in 
all phases of the advertising busi- 
ness. The average delegate does not 
attend a convention to gain instruc- 
tions as regards copy writing, but 
rather to hear about market condi- 
tions, various viewpoints and the 
broad sweep of advertising.” 


* ok x 


Frank V. Martin, of the Frank V. 
Martin Advertising Company, De- 
troit, declared that the Philadelphia 
convention will mark a new epoch in 
the history of the world of advertis- 
ing. “The convention demonstrated 
to me,” he said, “that advertising is 
on a firm footing, and that the men 
who are boosting advertising are 
men of the highest standing in their 
respective communities. Detroit at 
the present time is enjoying an un- 
usual prosperity as the result of the 
theory of advertising. The automo- 
bile factories are working to capac- 
ity and the retail stores are doing a 
spanking business. The J. L. Hud- 
son Company, the largest department 
store in Detroit, reports a thirty-two 
per cent increase over the business 


of last year.” 
*x* * * 


Ralph Hirsch, advertising mana- 
ger of the Ohio State Journal, Co- 
lumbus, has unbounded faith in the 
eficacy of newspaper advertising. 
“Tt is the best way to reach and con- 
vince the public,’ he asserted. “The 
majority of progressive newspapers 
in my state have showed astonishing 
gains in advertising the past year. 
My own paper has shown a 350 col- 
umn increase in the past month. 
Newspaper advertising is concen- 
trated advertising and that is why 
it pays.” 

* Ok Ox 

No delegate took the convention 
more seriously than Eleanor 
Meyers, of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Philadelphia. Miss 
Meyers carried a note book in her 
handbag, and a great deal of the 
time was scribbling on its pages, 
taking down ideas and impressions. 
“I regard this convention as a 
school,” she said. “I’m a novice at 
the business and I am learning a lot. 
You see, I’m a sort of free lance ad- 
vertiser. The Rev. Dr. Russell Con- 
well’s lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds,’ 
taught that you have only to look 
in your own back yard for oppor- 
tunity. In other words it is useless 
waste of energy to travel to foreign 
fields for riches. In my own little 
neighborhood I discovered that 
there was advertising missionary 
work to be done with the butcher. 
the barber, the real estate man, the 
‘gents’ furnishing store man and 
other small business men. In the 
past these business persons have 
been wasting time and money dis- 


tributing circulars from door ts 
door. I have been educating them 
to the fact that the small newspaper 
advertisement is a much better way 
to advertise their wares.” 


* * 


An earnest advocate of church ad- 
vertising is the Rev. J. Elmer Rus- 
sell, of Rochester, N. Y. “For two 
or three “years,” he <said= “lihave 


been experimenting with paid 
church advertising in the news- 
papers and the results have been 
very satisfactory. I have con- 


centrated on popularizing my eve- 
ning services, and I am happy to an- 
nounce that the attendances at these 
services have been doubled. If re- 
ligion is a good thing why not ad- 
vertise it? J am attending the con- 
vention to glean new ideas which 
may be applied to advertising my 


church.” 
* Ok OO 


Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis 
Club, and advertising representative 
of the Indianapolis News declared 
that the foreign advertising business 
in his town is the best ever. ‘This 
is the ninth consecutive month,” he 
said, “that has beaten all records in 
fifty-six years in foreign advertising 
as far as my paper is concerned.” 

* * Ox 


A booster and a philosopher of 
quality is Don E. Gilman, manager 
of the San Francisco office of the 
Christian Science Monitor, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs, and a vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. “The Pacific Coast 
Clubs,” he said, “will hold conven- 
tion in Frisco from July 5 to 8. The 
most important matter to be taken 
up will be the problem of stabilizing 
our present prosperity on the Pacific 
Coast. Conditions are very normal 
out there and we want to make them 
permanent. One of the principal 
speakers at our convention will be 
Govgtnor Wallace E. Farrington of 
Hawaii, former published of the 
Star-Bulletin of Honolulu.” 


* OK Ok 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago had plenty of reason to be 
proud of its representation at the 
convention. The representatives are 
not only extremely personable but 
they possess intelligence and a fine 
knowledge of their respective lines. 
Take for instance, Miss Hilma K. 
Benson, newly elected president of 
the Chicago Club. She is advertis- 
ing manager of the Swedish Cour- 
ier, a weekly newspaper and as such 
she occupies a unique position in the 
advertising world of the Windy 
City. There is also Miss Regina 
Neuman, who is connected with the 
National Register Company; Miss 
May Brown who advertises cos- 
metics and Miss Blanche Garzet, 
who is advertising manager of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Journal Buys City Block 


The New York Evening Journal, 
Inc., through Huberth & Huberth, 
has exercised its option to purchase 
the entire block bounded by Eley- 
enth and Twelfth avenues and West 
Fifty-fourth and West Fifty-fifth 
streets, except a plot which it al- 
ready owned. 


PATRIOTIC STUNT 
MARKS CLOSE OF 
CONVENTION 


Delegates Say Adieux at 
the Shrine of 
Liberty 


The twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the world’s advertising 
men and women which was offi- 
cially opened at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, came to a fit- 
ting close at this shrine of Amer- 
ican liberty last Thursday after- 
noon. 

Three Minute Men in tattered 
uniforms, symbols of the “Spirit 
of 1776,” the oft-pictured drum- 
mer and pair of fifers, led a legion 
of several thousand delegates in 
procession by the famed Liberty 
Bell. Hats were doffed as line 
passed through the corridors of 
Independence Hall in silent hom- 
age. 

The closing address of the five- 
day convention was made on the 
steps of the ancient meeting place 
of the ‘Fathers of Our Country” 
by Rowe Stewart, business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Record 
and general chairman of the com- 
mittee that had charge of the 
notable reunion. 


Auspicious TIME AND PLACE 


“It is most appropriate,” said 
this Philadelphia advertising man, 
“that this convention which was 
held in this historic city should 
come to a close at the place where 
our nation was born. 

“We Philadelphian’s, members 
of the Poor Richard Club and the 
public generally, have been 
pleased to have as guests the ad- 
vertising men of the globe. The 
convention, just closed, was a 
notable one in many ways. From 
the standpoints of attendance and 
satisfaction it may be termed— 
a huge success.” 

Dr. E. J. Cattell, former sta- 
tistician of the city of Philadel- 
phia, made a brief address at 
Independence Hall that bristled 
with notes of patriotism. He told 
the delegates that it must be 
remembered that “the world does 
not owe us a living, but that we 
owe the world a life and must 
be ready to give it as did the 
patriots who answered the early 
call issued from the tower of In- 
ppc dence Hall by the Liberty 

ell. 

_A great fleet of motor cars car- 
ried the advertising delegates to 
this historic spot for the closing 
exercises. Later they visitéd the 
grave of Benjamin Franklin, the 
home of Betsy Ross and the Old 
Christ Church which provided 
such inspiration to Washington in 


the stormiest days of the revolu- 
tion. 


Editor on Vacation 


E. G. Downs, publisher and 
editor of the Penrose, Gol.) Press, 
is taking a three months’ vaca- 
tion. J. W. Lowell, of Buffalo, 
Mo., will assume the duties of 
the absent editor. 


| George S. Oliver 


President of the Newspaper Printin 
Co., and publisher of the Pittsburgh, Pa 
Gazette Times and Chronicle Telegrap} 
whose announcement to abandon politic 
and stick to the newspaper business wa 
published in last week’s FourtuH Esraty 
Mr. Oliver is one of the most popula 
and energetic publishers in the country 


+ 


Circulation Value of Radioins 
News Still in Doubt 


Edwin S. Friendly, busines; 
manager of the New York Sun 
made this statement to TH 
FourtH Estate in regard to th 
Sun’s innovation of radioing fi 
nancial and sports news: 

“T believe it is too soon t¢ 
draw a conclusion as to our ex 
perience in broadcasting ‘Thi 
New York Sun’s Financial anc 
Sports Review’ from _ statior 
WRNY, New York City. Thi 
experiment has been going or 
week day evenings for the pas) 
month. 

“During this time, however, we 
have received many favorable 
comments from radio fans con: 
cerning the timeliness of ow 
talks. 

“One of the purposes of the 
Sun in accepting the opportunity 
presented by station WRNY was. 
to give the vast army of listen-, 
ers-in an idea of the excellence o1 
the Sun’s Sports and Financia’ 
News. - | 

“The circulation value of thi: 
plan is more or less problem: 
atical and cannot now be told. 

“That the Sun should be ol 
additional service to the radio! 
world seemed appropriate be- 
cause the Sun with its Saturday 
Radio Magazine is one of the 
strongest newspaper factors in 
the radio industry.” 


Johnston With San Francisco © 
Call 


J. H. Johnson, formerly with E. 
E. Wolcott, publishers’ representa~ 
tives, is now on the San Francisco 
Call. 
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yT. LOUIS WOMEN’S 
CLUB WINS SILVER CUP 


Irs. Carothers Succeeds Mrs. Blackwood as Head of 
Club Federation 


More than 500 advertising women, 
tending a luncheon at the Penn 
thletic Club on Tuesday, elected 
»w officers or the Federation of 
dvertising Women’s Clubs and 
ynored their retiring president, 
rs. Bernice Blackwood, of Chi- 
go, by naming her women’s rep- 
sentative on the executive commit- 
e of the A. A. C. W. 


Mrs. Blackwood was succeeded by 
rs. Minna Hall Carothers, former 
esident of the League of Adver- 
ing Women, of New York. 


Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, president of 
‘ Philadelphia Women’s Adver- 
sing Club, a candidate for the in- 
rnational vice-presidency, gracious- 
withdrew her name as a courtesy 
om the convention city, and Miss 
azel Ludwig, former president of 
e St. Louis Club of Advertising 
‘omen, was elected to the post. 


The luncheon which preceded the 
sctions was an advertising affair 
every sense of the word. Flowers 
d decorations were arranged by 
cal firms and there were huge 
ab-bags containing many kinds of 
omen’s articles passed around dur- 
g the meeting. 


Mrs. Patten welcomed the women 
legates and the response was 
ade by Miss Edith Scully, of the 
ilwaukee delegation, who later in 
e afternoon resigned her place on 
e A. A. C. W. exectitive commit- 
>, After the presentation to Mrs. 
ackwood of a gavel, made from 
e wood of the old flagpole at 
dependence Hall, by Rowe Stew- 
, past president of the A. A. C. 
., the session began. President 
oodbridge was among the princi- 
1 speakers, and he praised the 
»men for their seriousness in ad- 
rtising work. 


As the result of a year’s competi- 
n entered into by eighteen clubs 
‘the Federation, the St. Louis Club 
| Advertising Women was award- 
the silver cup for the greatest 
'vancement in constructive adver- 
ing for the Better Business Bu- 
iu movement. The trophy was 


| 


Prominent Philadelphians Attend Dinner to Dr. 
Knecht 


_ Dr. Marcel Knecht, secretary of Le Matin, of Paris, and head 
of the French advertising delegation, was guest of honor on 
) d given by General W. W. Atterbury, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Among the other guests 
: Philadelphia; Samuel M. Vauclain, 
‘president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; Ellis A. Gimbel, 
) Jules E. Mastbaum, president of the Stanley 
Company of America; Thomas E. Mitten, chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, former Attorney General William 
1. Scheffer, of Pennsylvania, and others prominent in the business 
-and social life of State and City. Dr. Knecht was accompanied by 
Leon Renier, director of the Havas Agency, with whom he is 


Sunday night at a dinner 
|were Mayor Kendrick, of 


/Morris A. Clothier; 


traveling in America. 


presented to Miss Margaret Coons 
by Miss Julia Coburn, of Toledo. 
Following the lunchon, the busi- 
ness session and elections, the ad- 
vertising women were the guests of 
the Wanamaker store at a tea and 
reception as the guests of Rodman 
Wanamaker. After the closing hours 
for the big merchandising establish- 
ment the advertising women were 
permitted to roam at will through 
the big store to view the attractive 
merchandising displays. 


Newspaper Space Vital Force in 
Mail Sales Campaign 


While emphasizing the force of 
newspaper advertising S. Roland 
Hall, advertising agency service ex- 
pert, directed attention to the need 
for better planned direct mail ap- 
peals. His remarks were directed 
to members of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association Wednesday 
during their convention in Philadel- 
phia. 

The need for standardization of 
mailing list operation through sepa- 
rate office groups was brought to 
the attention of the delegates by Ed- 
ward Coleman of Brooklyn. He 
urged that different office groups be 
assigned to various phases of this 
work. 

Mr. Hall urged direct mail ad- 
vertisers to devote more time to the 
careful preparation of special lists, 
to avoid misdirected circulation of 
their appeals. 

Elmer J. Roeper, business man- 
ager, New York, presided at the 
morning session. Watson S. Gor- 
don, Boston, discussed “Reducing 
Sales Costs Through Good Print- 
ing.” The Place of House Organ in 
a .General Advertising Programme,” 
was the subject of an address by E. 
R. Manchester, editor, of Wilming- 
ton. 


The Prior Lake, Minn. News, 
has been sold by Jack Scott to 
Leo McDonald. 


SEND AD MESSAGES 
FROM MANY PULPITS 


Delegates to A. A. C. W. Convention Fill Two-Score 
Churches in Philadelphia 


Advertising men filled forty-seven pulpits in Philadelphia churches on 


Sunday. 


Some of the speakers were clergymen, members of the Church 


Advertising Department of the A. A. C. W., but the others were men 
whose business is promulgation of printed sales-messages. 
The novelty appealed to Philadelphians and both morning and eve- 


ning meetings were well attended. 


Prominent among those who spoke was 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard, director of pub- 
licity for Henry L. Doherty & Co., New 
Work: at the First Schwenkfelder Church, 
30th and Cumberland streets. 


E. D. Gibbs, of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, Ohio, a former presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, spoke from the pulpit of 
Woodland Presbyterian Church, 42nd and 
Pine streets, while the Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
of New York, prominent lecturer and an 
authority on’ church advertising, spoke at 
the Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
35th and Baring streets. 


Dr. A. A. Stockdale, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
was at the Chestnut Street Baptist Church, 
40th. and Chestnut streets. The pastor 
of the World Service M. E. Church, Chi- 
cago, the Rev. John F. Brabner Smith, 
occupied the pulpit at the Oak Lane Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Old York road 
below City Line, while John Clyde Os- 
wald, of the New York Employing Print- 
ers’ Association and a former editor of 
the American Printer, spoke at’ the Cen- 


tral Congregational Church, 18th and 
Green streets. 
James Schermerhorn, Detroit, former 


publisher of the Detroit Free Press, who 
is a noted orator, spoke in the evening: at 
the Scots Presbyterian Church, Broad 
Street and Castle Avenue, while J. A 
Righards, of the Joseph Richards Co., 
New_York, was at Bickley Memorial M. 
E. Church, 6th Street and Chelten Ave- 
nue. 


James Wright Brown, editor of Editor 
and Publisher, New York, appeared in the 
evening at the Messiah Reformed Church, 
13th and Wolf streets, while W. Frank 
McClure, of the Albert Frank Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, spoke at the Fifth Street 
Methodist Temple, 5th Street, below Green. 


A Philadelphian, Herbert H. Smith, 
member of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of Presbyterian Churches, Wither- 
spoon Building, spoke in the morning at 
the Frankford Presbyterian Church, 
Frankford Avenue and Church Street. 
Paul T. Cherington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency, New York, 
appeared at the same time in the St. 
Andrew M. E. Church, 45th and Walnut 
streets. 


The congregation of the Bridesburg 
Presbyterian Church, Pratt and Salmon 
streets, heard T. H. Shore, president of 
the San Diego Advertising Club, in the 
morning and the Rey. F. A. Hayward, of 
the Federated Baptist Church, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., spoke at the Third Baptist 
Church, Broad and Ritner streets. 


The Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, 
pastor of Chelsea Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, formerly the Broad- 
way Temple, appeared in the morning at 
the First Methodist Church of German- 


town, Germantown Avenue and High 
Street. Dr. Reisner is president of the 
church advertising department of the 
PEAS 2 Cate Wis 


Others who spoke in the morning were: 


E. P. Beebe, treasurer of Iron Age, 
New York, spoke at St. George’s Episcopal 
Beare, Indiana Avenue and Livingston 

treet. 


Dr. Kerrison Juniper, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
at Tabernacle Lutheran Church, 59th and 
Spruce streets. 


The Rev. Dr. C. M. Pace of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Duluth, 
Minn., at Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 817 S. 48th Street. 


Dr. G. W. Benn, of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., at 


Emanuel Presbyterian Church, 42nd Street 
and Girard Avenue. 


William T, Mullaly, of William T. Mul- 
laly, Inc., New York, at the First Baptist 
Church, 17th and Samson streets. 

Dr. B. F. Martin, Davenport, Iowa, at 
the Oak Lane Presbyterian Church, Oak 
Lane and Lawnton avenues. 

Colonel J. K. Groom, director of the 
Northern Illinois group, National Adver- 
tising, Surura, IIl., at Holy Presbyterian 
Church, 11th and Rockland streets. 


Professor L. A. Walford, of Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va., at McDowell 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, 21st Street 
and Columbia Avenue. 


Dr. Carol Hoon, Hyde Park Methodist 
Episcopal Chur¢h, Cincinnati, at the First 
United Presbyterian Church, 53rd Street 
and Chester Avenue. 


W..N. Bayless, of the Bayless-Kerr Cox 
Cleveland, at Trinity Evangelical Church, 
6337 Baynton Street. 


_R., R. Cunningham, of the La Salle Ex- 
tension Institute, Chicago, at the S. D. 
Cooper Memorial Methodist Church, 438 
N. 63rd Street. 


The Rev. H. R. Gold, of the Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
at Atonement Lutheran Church, 1544 E. 
Montgomery Avenue. 


Carl Hunt, Orlando, Fla., at the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 41st 
and Spring Garden streets. 


Rabbi Israel Goldstein, New York Board 
of Jewish Ministers, at the University of 
the Messiah, Broad Street and Montgom- 
ery Avenue. 


_C. A. Tupper, president of the Interna- 
tional Trade Press, Chicago, at Mantua 
Baptist Church, 649 N. 40th Street. 


John A. Goodell, of the National Thrift 
Commission, New York, at the Falls of 
Schuylkill Presbyterian Church, 4150 Ridge 
Avenue. 


J. K. Voshell, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md., at Epiph- 
any Lutheran Church, Green Lane and 
Silverwood Street. 


The Rey. J. Elmer, of the North Pres- 
byterian Church, Binghamton, N. Y., at 
Memorial Lutheran Church, 63rd Street 
and Elmwood Avenue. 


Among others who spoke in the evening 
were: 


W. N. Bayless, of Tiffany-Bayless, 
Cleveland, at Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 2017 Diamond Street. 


The Rey. B. F. Martin, at Grace Luth- 
eran Church, 35th and Spring Garden 
streets. 


S. M. Holliday, of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., New York, at_ Trinity 
Lutheran Church, 2336 S. 18th Street. 

The Rev. C. N. Pace, Duluth, Minn., at 


Bethany Presbyterian Church, 53rd and 
Spruce streets. 


Dr. Earle Hoon, Cincinnati, at the North 
Lio rat Church, 1413 Westmoreland 
treet. 


The Rev. H. E. Gold, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., at the First Primitive Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 2609 W. Lehigh Ave- 
nue. 


‘Frank LeRoy Blanchard, New York, at 
St. Fhillip’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
718 E. Tioga Street. 


They Rev. Dr.) 2. He Armstrong, of 
Groesbeck, Texas, at the 13th Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 252 N. 13th Street. 

The Rev. Kerrison Juniper, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla., at Luther Memorial Lutheran: 
Church, 1150 S. 52nd Street. 
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International Advertising Association Becomes | _ Prominent Speaker 


Advertising as represented in 
the newly named and newly ex- 
panded International Advertising 
Association, has turned from 
many byways to converge on a 
great highway to the _ heights 


whose sunlit pinnacle is world 
trade progress. This was ex- 
pressed in practical terms at 


Thursday’s general session of the 
Philadelphia convention ina state- 
ment by President C. King Wood- 
bridge, who summed up _ the 
achievements of the notable gath- 
ering in the following statement: 

“At the London Convention an 
International Program was estab- 
lished for the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 


“Since then definite progress 
has been made in carrying out 
that program which has so hap- 
pily culminated in the splendid 
work and expression of this con- 
vention. 


BROADEN ORGANIZATION SCOPE 


“Today the name of this or- 
ganization has been changed to 
International Advertising Associ- 
ation, in recognition of this broad- 
ening of purpose. 

“As a result of this broaden- 
ing of purpose there has been 
rapid growth in club development 
in other countries evidenced in 
the attendance of so many earnest 
and distinguished delegates from 
those clubs. 

“Change in the organization of 
the Advertising Commission gives 
greater opportunities for active 
participation by the individual 
clubs at home and abroad in car- 
rying out this international pro- 
gram through more direct rep- 
resentation upon that commission. 


TraDE Not CoNFINED 


“A clearer realization has come 
to all of us that trade is not con- 
fined to state, national or con- 
tinental boundaries. 


“We have a more general rec- 
ognition of the fact that develop- 
ment and _ perfection of ideals 
common to all peoples is con- 


ditioned upon trade extension 
with the consequent business 
friendships which so _ naturally 


lead to mutual respect and under- 
standing.” 


Virginia Newspaper Men and 
Woman Honored 


Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
editor | of jthe) SRichmondss Via. 
News-Leader, and Miss Virginia 
Lee Cox, editor of the woman’s 
page of the Richmond, Va, 
Times-Dispatch, have been elect- 
ed to the board of trustees of 
Hollins College, a school . for 
girls, at Hollins, Va., near Roan- 
oke. J. B. Fishburne, editor of 
the Roanoke, Va., World-News, 
also was elected to the. board. 
Miss Cox also is president of the 
Hollins College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 


Mighty Factor 


Woodbridge Reviews Convention Benefits 


Particularly expressive of the wonderful benefits resulting from 
the gathering of the advertising hosts in this week’s international 
convention in Philadelphia is the following conclusion of C. King 
Woodbridge, President of the International Advertising Asso- 


ciation. 


“The fine thing which has come out of this magnificent con- 
vention in the historic city of brotherly love at the great Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania which, in its advertising courses has so 


effectively promoted the purposes of this association is— 
“THE SIMPLIFICATION OF THE ORGANIZATION 
MACHINERY TO MAKE THE INTERNATIONAL ADVER- 


TISING ASSOCIATION A MORE EFFICIENT 


MENT IN WORLD TRADE.” 


INSTRU- 


Must Know Men to Win Them, 


Says Frank 


University Head Advises Ad Expert to Be More Than 
“Peddler of Epigrams”’ 


From the address by Glenn Frank, 
President of the University of W1s- 
consin, entitled, “Business and the 
Social Future,’ before the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Philadelphia, Thursday morn- 
mg. 

I shall not undertake to speak to 
you primarily in your special capac- 
ity as advertising men, but in your 
general capacity as business men. 
You hold an important sector of the 
business field. The nature of your 
specialty is such that you are chal- 
lenged to achieve a singularly wide 
knowledge of men and of materials, 
if you are to be more than peddlers 
of epigrams. You are liaison off- 
cers between the materials of bus- 
iness and the mind of the nation. 
And you must know both well be- 
fore you can serve either wisely. 

The tone and temper and economic 
health of the social order is the soil 
in which your enterprises must grow, 
and upon the thinness or fertility 
of which the success or failure of 
your adventures depends. The busi- 
ness order and the social order are 
too intimately related for the busi- 


-ness man who aspires to be more 


than tricky tradester to tear them 
apart in his thinking. 


DEPENDS ON LEADERSHIP 


As I see it, the future of our 
social order will depend upon the 
kind of leadership it finds and fol- 
lows. You have come to hold posi- 
tions of leadership in the economic 
life of the United States. I want, 
therefore, to discuss this problem of 
the leadership of the American so- 
cial order from three angles: first, 
the leadership of the office-holder ; 
second, the leadership of the business 
man in general, and third, the leader- 
ship of the advertising man in par- 
ticular. 

It is in this sort of, social states- 
manship that comes as an uncon- 
scious by-product of economic states- 
manship that the largest possibility 


for leadership by business men seems 
to me to lie. The business man 
has been alternately damned and 
deified. He has been interpreted 
in terms of merciless muckrakers and 
by maudlin press-agents. It is diffi- 
cult to say which has tarnished his 
halo the most. Both have caught 
fragments of his meaning to mod- 
ern society at various stages of his 
evolution. But neither has painted 
a true portrait of him. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE BusINESS MAN 


It may be, of course, that free 
men will not finally submit to lead- 
ership. It may be that democracy 
has signed the death warrant of 
great leadership. It may be that 
leadership is possible only among a 
people that believes in the divine 
right of kings or classes. It may 
be that great masses will always be 
suspicious of great men. It may be 
that the official sort of leadership 
that operates in the lime-light will 
become a thing of the past in mod- 
ern democracies. 

It may be that the leadership of 
the future will be an unofficial sort 
of leadership that will come out of 
the shadows where men are doing 
things rather than the. leadership 
that comes out of the spotlight 
where men are talking about things. 
But if democracy discards and de- 
feats great leadership in policy there 
will be nothing left for us but to 
turn to the progressive improvement 
of leadership in performance. And 
in that direction there is much to 
cheer us. It is not always the thing 
that wears the livery of leadership 
that proves to be leadership. Very 
otten the greatest leadership comes 
from a thing that is done with little 
or no thought of leadership. 


Mipp_e Course Best 
The ideal of the fathers was a 
responsible government; the ideal of 
the sons is in danger of becoming 
a merely responsive government. 
Somewhere between the two we shall 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Glenn Frank, president of University 
Wisconsin, who addressed convention 
“Business and the Social Future” 
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find great leadership and good ¢g 
ernment. 

Democracy’s most difficult les, 
is this—to learn to tolerate lead 
who are great enough and coura 
ous enough to differ from their c 
stituencies when necessary. 1 
challenge to our generation seems 
be this: The development of ag 
ernment that will be democri 
enough to control its strong me 
irresponsibility, and  republi 
enough to use its strong m¢ 
strength for purposes of leaders! 


CITIZENS THE MENACE 


The principles of representat 
government is being endange. 
more by the ballots of citizens tl 
by the bombs of communism. 7. 
subtle danger grows out of the f. 
that today we are attempting 1 
mutually contradictory things: | 
are trying to remain a republic. 
form; we are trying to become! 
democracy in fact. We are do 
neither with exceptional . succ: 
and in our more or less futile | 
tempt to do two contradictory thi: 
at once, we are robbing represer, 
tive government of much of its > 
ality. The goal of a republic’ 
government by trusted represer| 
tives; the goal of a democracy: 
government by instructed delega’ 

I am not blaming anybody | 
this transformation. We began a’ 
government by trusted represer) 
tives. We soon found that very of! 
representatives did not represi 
For self protection we began | 
throw all sorts of restrict: 
around our representatives. We - 
vised the initiative, the referendt! 
the recall, the popular petition, 2 
the now widespread practice of : 
post-card referendum. Let us § 
clear about this matter. These i 
vices were called into being by - 
obvious failures of trusted rep; 
sentatives, but the upshot of : 
mattér is that they have brought : 
near to government by instruc’! 
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lelegates. And today the riddle of 
-adership that we must solve is this: 
jJow can a republic hobble its faith- 
ess representatives without ham- 
tringing its faithful representatives? 

In politics, as well as every other 
epartment of life, the public ought 

have the means of checking those 
ho serve it. If a man finds that 
e derives no benefit from the pre- 
cription of his physician, he calls 

another. But when he has called 
1 a physician of whom he hears a 
‘ood report, and whase general prac- 
ice he believes to be judicious, it 
vould be absurd of him to tie down 
hat physician to order particular 
ills and particular draughts. And 

the same manner, it would, I 
ink, be absurd in him to require 
ositive pledges and to exact daily 
nd hourly obedience from his rep- 
esentative. 

Can we run American democracy 
n the theory that the patient should 
lictate the physician’s prescription? 

raise the question; I do not under- 
ake to answer it. 

We have, it seems to me, gradu- 
lly drifted into a conception of 
zadership that is radically different 
rom the conception of leadership 
pon which our Republic was found- 


Leadership in a democracy is a 
wo-fold enterprise, calling for lead- 
rship in policy and leadership in 
erformance. The leadership of 
\merica’s political life and the lead- 
rship of America’s economic life 
annot finally be determined separate- 
y. They are not two problems, but 
ne problem. 


- LEADERSHIP OF OrFICE-HOoLDER 


There is no magic in democracy 
hat does away with the need of 
zadership. Democracy must both 
reate and control its own leader- 
hip. And it cannot afford to neg- 
ect either half of this responsi- 
ility. A people that thinks only 
{ the creation of leadership, forget- 
ag its control, may end the vassal 
f a dictator. A people that thinks 
nly of the control of leadership, 
orgetting its creation, will end the 
ictim of mediocre leaders who are 
lore interesting in holding a job 
an in doing a job. 

Democracy is still young and we 
lay yet go on the rocks if we 
lunder in this business of creating 
ad controlling leadership. 

The danger of democracy, as I see 
, lies in our tendency to select 
aders who are similar to the rank 
ad file of us, whereas the hope of 
emocracy lies in our selecting lead- 
*s who are superior to the rank 
id file of us. Just what should 
e look for in our leaders? Should 
e hunt for leaders who will lead 
3 or for leaders who will follow 
3? Should we look for leaders 
ho will always think like us or for 
aders who will sometimes think 
yr us? Should we elect men to 
fice because they promise to vote 
)r certain measures or because we 
ust their minds and their morals 
guide them aright on measures 
general? 


| Quotes Lorp Macautay 

‘One answer to this question was 
iven about a century ago when 
ord Macaulay ran for Parliament 
om Leeds. I cull the following 
ntences from his statement: 

The practice of begging for votes 
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is, as it seems to me, absurd, per- 
nicious, and altogether at variance 
with the true principles of repre- 
sentative government. To request 
an honest man to vote according to 
his conscience is superfluous. To 
request him to vote against his 
conscience is an insult. 

“T hope to see the day when an 
Englishman will think it as great 
an affront to be courted and fawned 
upon in his capacity as an elector 
as in his capacity as a juryman. 
LEADERSHIP OF ADVERTISING MAN 

I want to conclude with one ob- 
servation on a challenge to leadership 
that comes to you as advertising 
men. 


This is a sprawled-out country. 
It is hard to focus the attention of 
this entire people on an idea. We 
tend to think in sections. An idea 
starts rolling across the country, the 
East gets aflame with it, a little 
later the Middle West gets aflame 
with it, and still later the Far West 
gets aflame with it. But just as we 
get warmed up, section by section, 
thinking, as it were, on the install- 
ment plan, so we cool off section by 
section.'' Very often just as the 
Middle West is warming to an idea, 
the East is cooling to the idea; and 
very often when the Far West is 
warming to an idea, the Middle West 
is cooling to it. Or an idea may 
start in the Far West and roll east- 
ward in like manner. The real prob- 
lem is to achieve national unity of 
policy and action. 


I do not mean to say that, as a 
people, we never think nationally all 
at the same time about the same 
thing. You have perefected an ad- 
vertising technique that can make 
a breakfast food, a garter, or an 
automobile a “household word” 
throughout the nation. And we do, 
now and then, pull ourselves to- 
gether, as a people, and think all 
at once about occasional political 
policies if they are dramatically 
linked with the crowning or the 
crucifixion of some nationally known 
leader. 


But the nation waits for the adver- 
tising genius that will devise ways 
and means for bringing the mind of 
this whole people to bear upon a 
single issue at a single time. 

When you set out to perfect ma- 
chinery and methods for the mer- 
chandising of ideas, you are playing 
with dangerous instruments. You 
very success may mean an increas- 
ing standardization of American 
thought. A nation’s mental processes 
would better be scrappy than stan- 
dardized. The very perfection of 
methods for merchandising ideas 
might turn the United States into a 
huge Shaker village with a drab 
uniformity of outlook and action. 
From that an enlightened must flee 
as from the plague. But the nation- 
alizing of the American mind need 
not mean the numbing of thee Amer- 
ican mind. 

How can we preserve the right 
amount of what Josiah Royce called 
a “wise provincialism” in Amer- 
ican life, and still have the will and 
the technique to think nationally on 
truly national matters? I do not 
know. But advertising men, I am 
told, are wise and resourceful. Maybe 
you will find an answer to this 
riddle. If you do, I suspect it will 
be your biggest contribution to the 
leadership of the social future. 


Scholarships Won By Journalism 
Students at Columbia 


Six students in the School of 
Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity have won scholarships for 
the next academic year. 


Two awards established by 
Henry W. Sackett of the New 
York bar for superior work in 
the. study of the law of libel by 
students working for the Master 
of Science degree, were given to 
Alfred C. Gumbrecht, Elmhurst, 
L. I. and Nevin N. Huested of 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Orrin T. Pierson of Denver, 


- Colo., and Kathryn Toy of Utica 


won the two Faculty Scholarships 
for completing the first profes- 
sional year with work of the 
highest grade. 

The Katherine MacMahon Me- 
morial Scholarship, to assist a 
deserving student in the second 
professional year, was won by 
Kathryn L. Garber of Mans- 
field, O. 


Education Aim of 
New I. A. A. 
(Continued from page 4) 


ing hour in the Quaker City. The 
vaudeville, dancing and singing acts 
were staged at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Ritz-Carlton, Walton, Adel- 
phia and Sylvania Hotels and the 
Arcadia Cafe. The program at each 
hotel was arranged by an out-of- 
town advertising club, all visiting 
clubs being represented. 


The Convention 
Day by Day 


With national officers and foreign 
delegates seated on a stage banked 
high with flowers and potted plants 
in the historic Academy of Music, 


the convention was formally opened 
by President C. K. Woodbridge with 
his address of welcome and ie- 
sponses by heads of the foreign 
delegations. 


In addition to the stage, every cor- 
ner of the huge auditorium was in 
gala attire with flags and banners 
rising tier on tier far above the 
heads of the delegates; more than 
1,000 of whom comfortably filled the 
lower floor and stage boxes.’ Just 
above the speakers’ stand at the 
front of the stage was hung a fes- 
toon of flags of all nations with the 
A. A. C. W. shield placed promi- 
nently in the midst of the national 
emblems. 


Following his spirited address of 
welcome, Mr. Woodbridge read a 
telegram from President Coolidge, 
addressed to the convention, extend- 
ing cordial greetings and good 
wishes. 


“Your organization is representa- 
tive of a new field of activity, where 
high principles and right leadership 
is vital,” the President’s message 
said. “TI am sure that your conven- 
tion will bring a fuller sense of the 
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duties as well as the advantages 
which advertising carries with it,’ 


Messaces From AFAR 


Telegrams were also read from 
Italian and Japanese advertising in- 
terests and from Senator Paul Du- 
puy, of France, who was unable to 
attend the convention although he 
had expected to be one of the 
French delegation. 

Sir William Veno, of the British 
delegation, made the first response 
to the address of welcome saying 
that he regretted the small number 
of the British delegation (40) pres- 
ent but that the recent strike in Eng- 
land had made it impossible for 
others to get away. 

Andre Karminker, of France, who 
represented four national advertis- 
ing bodies in that country, made the 
response for his countrymen and 
said that he hoped to report next 
year that the newly established Dis- 
trict 17 had too many clubs and that 
there would be need for another dis- 
trict on the Continent, 

B. W. Tingle, Montreal, spoke for 
the Canadian delegation, referring 
to the United States and Canada as 
the two nations that had dwelt in 
peace and amity for 150 years “with 
only a shadow for a boundary.” 
The Canadian speaker drew ap- 
plause and laughter when he said, 
“You know we experience your hos- 
pitality quite often and I am sure 
that now and then you experience 
ours. That is as it should be.” 

Willert Van Hoogland, of Hol- 
land, responded for his country very 
briefly and was thanked by Mr. 
Woodbridge for “the best speech of 
the session so. far.” 


SPOKE IN GERMAN 


Professor Otto Frenzel, of Ger- 
many, speaking in German, declared 
that his countrymen considered the 
United States as the central power 
Plant from which all nations re- 
ceived their energy, and predicted 
that world-wide mutual confidence 
would soon be restored as trade and 
the exchange of wares are superior 
to all lines of nationality. 

For the Australian group, J. J. 
Staples, of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, the delegate furthest from 
home, responded to the address of 
welcome, stating that New Zealand 
with its great per capita wealth was 
waiting for American manufacturers 
to take advantage of its markets. 

Dr. Marcel Knecht, of “Le 
Matin,” Paris, speaking on behalf 
of the press of France, told the dele- 
gates that Paris hoped to welcome 
them jat a national convention in the 
French capital in the near future 
and recalled the visit of the Amer- 
ican delegates to. his city during the 
1924 convention, 

At the conclusion of Dr. Knecht’s 
brief address, Charles Stoddard, of 
Chicago, the oldest active advertis- 
ing man, in point of service, attend- 
ing the convention, was called to. the 
platform. Mr. Stoddard has been 
in the advertising business 51 years, 
43 years of which were spent with 
Frank Munsey. Dr. Knecht. smil- 
ingly abdicated his seat of honor for 
the veteran from Chicago while the 
delegates applauded vociferously. 


NEWSPAPERS AND Rapro 
The first scheduled address of the 
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convention was delivered by Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways Com- 
pany, who was introduced as 
“Canada’s largest advertiser.” Sir 
Henry spoke on “Agate Lines and 
Railway Lines,” and stated that his 
railways had found that radio 
broadcasting linked with national 
newspaper advertising brought the 
best results. 

Although somewhat hampered in 
his speaking by a heavy cold, Lt.- 
Col. Edward F. Lawson, head of the 
British delegation, and president of 
the British Advertising Association, 
made a stirring address, stating that 
his group found it well worth while 
to travel thousands of miles to the 
convention. The British delegate 
was loudly applauded when he as- 
serted that during the recent strike 
in England the London papers were 
as one in refusing to accept dictation 
from either side as to what should 
be carried in editorial and advertis- 
ing columns. Colonel Lawson, 
whose topic was “The Frontiers of 
Advertising,” said that advertising 
has, or should have, no frontiers, as 
it was the forerunner and inseparable 
companion of trade. The merchan- 
dising and advertising men who 
travel in the interests of trade, he 
declared, always have room in their 
suit cases to carry good will both on 
the outward bound and homeward 
bound journeys. 


RECEIVE RESTRICTIONS 


Instead of a League of Nations, 
Colonel Lawson said he would like 
to picture a league of advertising 
and selling associations with so few 
restrictions and limitations that the 
most rigid isolationist would view it 
with approval. 

“T would like to see such a league, 
one that could break down the 
frontiers of advertising and give our 
advertising and selling men a pass- 
port to the hearts and homes of our 
associated nations. If we persist in 
this work as we have started it, and 
succeed, then we shall have done our 
duty to humanity,” he concluded. 

Dr. Knecht, returning to the 
speakers’ platform for his scheduled 
address was heartily welcomed by 
the delegates, and struck a new note 
when he declared that France was 
regaining its economic _ balance 
through its young men, who were 
deserting the professions for com- 
merce and industry. 

“The newspapers of France are 
largely responsible for the change 
which you will soon notice,” Dr. 
Knecht said. ‘What is now local 
advertising is gradually becoming 
national advertising and in time, it 
will become international advertis- 
ing. The French agents of Amer- 
ican firms whose products are sold 
in France are the worst enemies of 
newspaper advertising at the present 
time. They are ‘not interested.’ 


BREAD OF THOUGHT 


“You must remember that the 
French newspaper, due to the short- 


age of news print paper contains 
merely an extract of the world’s 
news, and is considered the bread 
of thought, being handled and read 
respectfully and then passed on to 
others. Paris papers have such tre- 
mendous circulations because vir- 
tually every Frenchman reads one 
Paris paper daily in addition to his 
weekly or semi-weekly local papers. 
Our papers can reach the uttermost 
boundaries of country the same day 
they are printed.” 

In a lull between speeches at the 
morning session, the ladies came in 
for their share of attention when H. 
H. Charles, former president of the 
New York Advertising Club pre- 
sented three huge baskets of flowers 
to Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Lawson 
and Mrs. Rowe Stewart, of Phil- 
adelphia, who were seated in a stage 
box. 

Prior to the afternoon business 
session in the Academy of Music on 
Monday the 600 advertising women 
attending the convention were taken 
in automobiles from the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel headquarters for 
tea at the magnificient estate of E. 
T. Stotesbury, at Whitemarsh Hall, 
Chestnut Hill, one of the show 
places of suburban Philadelphia. 

Leading the procession of more 
than 100 automobiles was that con- 
taining Mayor and Mrs. Kendrick, 
Mrs. E. Frederick Lawson, wife of 
the head of the British delegation ; 
Mrs. C. K. Woodbridge, wife of the 
president of the A. A. C. W., and 
Mrs Howard Story, wife of the 
president of the Poor Richard Club. 


On their return from the trip the 
women engaged in various other 
social activities although their 
gatherings were marked by some 
spirited campaigning for the presi- 
dential candidacy for the Womens’ 
Federation of Advertising Clubs. 


Simpuicitry In ADVERTISING 


Simplicity in advertising and com- 
mon sense principles in the market- 
ing of products were stressed by 
Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Co., of Cleveland, 
at the afternoon session. 


W. Frank McClure, chairman of 
the National Advertising Commis- 
sion emphasized the manner in which 
cooperation by the advertisers in a 
movement to stamp out inaccuracy 
and fraud in advertising has saved 
buyers millions of dollars, and Pres- 
ident Woodbridge urged the organi- 
zation to arrange for a program to 
carry out Mr. McClure’s suggestion, 
that the A. A. C. W. take steps to 
dissipate the widespread impression 
that advertising represents an extra 
cost to the marketers of a popular 


product. 
As chairman of the national com- 
mission Mr. McClure also an- 


nounced the appointment of a com- 
mittee authorized at a meeting of 
the commission in Cincinnati to 
teach the public the economics of 
advertising. The committee is as 
follows: E. D. Gibbs, past president 


A.A.C.W., chairman; Frank LeRoy 
Blanchard, New York City; E. W. 
Houser, Chicago; O. H. Sudler, 
Chicago; Fred M. Randall, Detroit ; 
Merrit Lum, Chicago; Frank A. 
Black, Boston; L. B. Palmer, New 
York City; Homer J. Buckley, 
Ghicago; W. H. Kittridge, Boston; 
Leon A. Soper, Hartford, Conn. ; 
C. G. Munro, New York City; Ben- 
nett Chapelle, Middletown, Ohio; 
George C. Lucas, New York City; 
Kerwin H. Fulton, New York City; 
Douglas D. Rothacker, Chicago, 
and E. T. Miller, Chicago. 


“These men will take up the work 
of creating a better understanding 
of advertising and certain publica- 
tions have told us that as soon as it 
is rightly started that elaborate 
space in newspapers will be given to 
interpret this great message,” Mr. 
McClure told the delegates. 


Bayard Dominick of New York 
City, the next speaker, whose sub- 
ject was “Success of the Better 
Business Bureau,” emphasized that 
the Bureau does not serve on par- 
ticular class of business or trade, or 
any single industry, but serves as a 
common representative of all groups 
for a single well-established pur- 
pose—to reduce misrepresentation 
and unfair practice in selling vir- 
tually every form of product. He 
asserted that the Better Business 
Bureaus have virtually driven the 
crooked, high - pressure salesman 
from the great business centers and 
have even followed them into the 
South and Far West exposing their 
doubtful activities. : 


Don E. Gilman, representing the 
Christian Science Monitor and vice- 
president of the A. A. C. W., was the 
next speaker, urged advertising club 
programs balanced to meet with the 
approval of the greatest number of 
members, who, he said, are always 
divided into several groups some 
wishing to center the club’s activities 
to the technical side and others who 
wish to have the club reach the 
other extreme in amusement pro- 
grams only. 


Matthew S. Sloan, president of 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, the 
final speaker of the afternoon ses- 
sion devoted his remarks to adver- 


tising applied to Public Utility 
Service. 
Lt.-Col. E. Frederick Lawson, 


head of the British delegation, who 
presided at the session brought it to 
a close by calling upon Louis Wiley 
of the New York Times to offer a 
resolution in connection with the 
death of Frank A. Munsey, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World record with sorrow 
the death of Frank A. Munsey, a 
constructive force in the develop- 
ment of American advertising. He 
was a courageous and successful 
publisher, who, throughout his clean 
and upright career represented the 
highest principles of journalism. 
His princely gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a notable contri- 


bution to a nation’s cultural progres) 
and places his name high on the ro! 
of America’s benefactor’s.” 

The motion to adopt the resolu 
tion was adopted by a rising vot 
and the first general session ad 
journed. 


The colorful pageant of commerce 
and industry, starting at 8 P. M 
and lasting for three hours, occupie: 
the evening hours of the visitin, 
delegates. Philadelphia police of 
ficials said that the crowd linin) 
the three-mile route was the larges| 
crowd to view a parade in Phila 
delphia since the return of “Penn 
sylvania’s Own,” the 28th Divisior 
returned from overseas. More thay 
500,000 persons were in the hug 
throng that filled the downstow; 
streets. The advertising men ani 
women—or as many of them a) 
could be accommodated—were th 
guests of Mayor and Mrs. Kendricl 
in the big reviewing stand. 


Following the parade, the dele 
gates and their ladies returned t 
their respective hotels where cabare 
performances were staged startin) 
at 11 P. M., and continuing until | 
A. M. on the roof gardens. Directo 
of Public Safety, George Elliott, o 
Philadelphia, extended the regula 
closing time for one hour for th 
A. As C. W.evisitors 


Tuesday 


Putting aside the round of cere 
mony and gaiety which marked thei 
reception and the first day, the dele 
gates on Tuesday rolled up thei 
sleeves and got down to busines 
with more than a score of depart 
ment meetings being held simultane, 
ously during both morning and ai 
ternoon periods. f 

The scene of convention activit 
shifted from the Academy of Musi: 
where the opening session was hel 
to the campus of the University ¢ 
Pennsylvania, where, splitting 
into its component parts, the intel 
national association buckled down t. 
the serious work of the meeting 
each group attending specialized lec 
tures where its individual problem 
were discussed by experts. | 

The only period of relaxation wa) 
at noon when the delegates, pourim 
from a dozen University building 
at the same time, paused for a brie 
hour under the beautiful shade tree 
on the campus to “talk over” whe 
they had learned at the mornin 
sessions. - | 

Literally, as well as figurativel: 
they had been “going to school” onc 
more, for the greater part of th 
addresses were delivered to the ac 
vertising men and women in colleg 
classrooms where they sat Sul 
rounded by blackboards and othe 
evidences of the scholastic enviror | 
ment. 

At the joint assembly at noon ! 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel ° 
Tuesday it was recommended the 
the name of the association b 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAY 
DREW BIG CROWDS 


Exhibits at U. of P. Contained Best Work of Famed 
Artists 


Although more than a dozen ex- 
hibitions of advertising art were 
open to advertising visitors at the 
Philadelphia convention this week, 
the art mecca for the delegates was 
at Houston Hall, on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
where the international advertising 
art exposition, aranged under the 
auspices of the A. A. C. W. itself, 
was housed. 

The foremost of America’s ad- 
advertising artists were represented 
in the exhibit, which was the great- 
est and most elaborate gallery of 
commercial art ever collected. The 
big recreation center of the Univer- 
sity campus was transformed for the 
occasion, more than 10,000 square 
feet of vertical display space being 
arranged in specially constructed 
panels in a dozen rooms on two 
floors of the big structure. 


Papers TAKE LARGE SPACE 


Entering the spacious doorway 
one was confronted with the displays 
devoted to national newspaper ad- 
vertising, showing not only the art 
work and processes of newspaper 
advertising but also circulation and 
advertising charts of many of the 
leading dailies of the country. 

Upstairs, in a large room to the 
right were to be found the samples 
of the Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation such as calenders, booklets 
and greeting cards in colors, and 
souvenir advertising specialties in 
Jeather, metal, wood and celluloid. 
.. One of the attractive second floor 
displays was that of the Association 
of Employing Lithographers. 

The exhibits of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of ‘America 
and Window Display Advertising 
Association were in adjoining rooms, 
the shifting lighting effects in the 
latter attracting considerable atten- 
tion. Not far away was a small 
exhibit of window display advertis- 
ing with moving objects electrically 
lighted. 

The Church Advertising Depart- 
ment was given prominent place on 
the broad staircase of Houston Hall, 
with an exhibit of the most meri- 
torious work collected during the 
contest for the best advertising art 
in Church advertising. The work 
of prize winners and those receiving 
honorable mention in the contest 
made up the collection. 


Women’s Work PRoMINENT 


The women’s advertising clubs 
were given an entire large room for 
their club exhibits, the panels bear- 
ing the work of advertising women 
from eight American cities and Lon- 
don, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Milwaukee and Toledo were repre- 
sented. — 

. Graphic Arts, the exhibits of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Financial Advertising Associa- 
tion and the Association of Adver- 
‘sing Executives, completed those 


on the ground floor, the last named 
being devoted to art technique in 
newspaper reproduction and show- 
ing the various stages of the repro- 
duction process from original draw- 
ing to printed page. 

. S. Government exhibits, the 
Public Utilities Adertising Associa- 
tion, Associated Business Papers, 
the National Association of Theater 
Program Publishers, the Real Es- 
tate Advertising Association, the 
Agricultural Advertising Associa- 
tion, Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation and the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association were also repre- 
sented. The Industrial Advertising 
Association’ displayed occupied a 
small space at the main entrance. 

Another important art exhibit vis- 
ited by hundreds of delegates was 
that shown at the N. W. Ayer & 
Son building, 308 Chestnut street. 


Mexican Delegate Discusses 
Truth in Advertising 


Truth in advertising is coming to 
Mexico slowly but a new national 
law, dealing with fraud, and consis- 
tent efforts by Americans in Mexico 
to educate the Mexican public will 
eventually bring it about, according 
to J. H. Sanborn who was the lone 
delegate from the Advertising Club 
of Mexico. City to attend the Phila- 
delphia convention this week. 

“Under the new fraud law, which 
will go into effect on July 1, any 
publication carrying fraudulent ad- 
vertising will be barred from the 
mails upon proof to the Post Office 
department of such misrepresenta- 
tion,” Mr. Sanborn said in discus- 
sing the question. 

“That does not mean that the 
publication will be summarily barred 
at the first infraction, of course, 
but its publisher will be warned and 
a word to the wise should be suf- 
ficient. I am glad to say, however 
that all of the fraudulent newspaper 
advertising appearing in Mexican 
newspapers today comes from for- 
eign advertisers, one particular na- 
tionality standing out conspicuously.” 

Although Mexican newspapers on 
the average ask higher rates than 
those of the United States in pro- 
portion to circulation, Mr. Sanborn 
says that most of the advertising 
is done in newspapers and the great- 
est portion of it comes from na- 
tional advertisers in this country. 


“About the only way we shall ever 
be able to get absolute truth in ad- 
vertising in Mexico is just to keep 
plugging along as we have been do- 
ing, telling the publishers that they 
are doing fine and hoping that they 
will do even better,” he said. 

Mr. Sanborn, who is a member of 
the firm of Sanborn Bros., wholesale 
druggists, is making his first visit 
to the United States in four years 
and will visit. St. Louis and San 
Francisco before returning to the 
“Land of Manana.” 
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Over *300,000,000 
More Per Year— 


is invested in newspaper 
advertising than in any 
other medium! 
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Do You Read 
The 


FOURTH 
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The Fourth Estate represents the most im- 
portant phase of advertising activity in the 
world. 

Its news columns weekly reflect the advertis- 
ing and editorial angles of the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

If your business is advertising,—or selling to 
newspapers, you need the news of the news- 
paper world every week,—fill out and send us 
the attached coupon today. 
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I. A. A. Has Wide 
Range for Study 
(Continued from page 3) 


Now the Commission, which 
meets four times a year, will be 
able to take up matters which 
need attention and act upon them, 
and sustaining members, who con- 
tribute largely to the funds which 
support the National Headquarters 
and its work, will have a voice in 
what shall be done with their 
money. 

The Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Secretary of the Advertising 
Commission, under the new for- 
mation, will be elected at the 
annual convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Commission. 

The Executive Committee - is 
increased from. seven to nine 
members. 


The Advertising Commission 
will constitute a congress which 
shall represent the allied inter- 
ests of advertising and carry out 
Proposed projects as approved by 
the I. A. A. - Its Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary are to be 
elected at the annual meeting of 
jis vou ae. We © 


The Joint Assembly is to pass 
out of existence and all its func- 
tions are to be assumed by the 
Advertising Commission. 

There will be 27 voting mem- 
bers from the Commission, 27 
from the club districts as they 
now stand, one from the Better 
Business Bureau, one from the 
sustaining members and one from 
the women’s clubs, ! 

‘Club .dues are to be increased 
from $1.50 to $2 a year. 

The Executive Committee is to 
have power to continue Asso- 
ciated Advertising, the official 
organ of the I. A. A,, in its pres- 
ent form or changed as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall decide, 
or to discontinue publication. 


Cleaning House 


The teport of the Treasurer 
showed that expenditures during 
the past year amounted to $145,- 
793, while the income from all 
sources was but $117,959, leaving 
a deficit of $37,834. 

Many weak clubs in the organ- 
ization were weeded out last year, 
the number descending from 314 
to 253. Most of these, Mr. Neal 
explained in his report, were 
Neosha Plan clubs. “We are now 
at fighting strength,” he added. 


The total membership of the 
affliated clubs was reduced, also, 
but only from 22,484 to 20,115. 

Departmental membership 
gained more than 1,000, but sus- 
taining members fell from 1,083 
tors: 

C. King Woodbridge, of New 
York, was re-elected for his sec- 
ond term as president of the 
newly styled International Adver- 
tising Association by a unani- 
mous vote, when no other nomin- 
ation was forthcoming at the call 
of the retiring secretary-treasurer,” 
Jesse H. Neal. 

Rowe Stewart, of the Philadel- 
phia Record, and Frank H. Sis- 
sion, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, were elected 
secretary and treasurer, respect- 
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ively by unanimous following im- 
mediately afterwards. 

President Woodbridge then an- 
nounced that Lou E. Holland, 
president of the Better Business 
Bureau had been added to the 
executive committee, another new 
member being Mrs. Bernice 
Blackwood, of Chicago. He also 
announced that Charles Broke had 
been elected president of the 
board of club presidents. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wood- 
bridge the delegates gave a dem- 
onstration of appreciation when 
Howard Story, president of the 
Poor Richard Club, and Mrs. El. 
len S. Patten, president of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women were brought on the 
stage. 

Mrs. E. Frederick Lawson, 
wife of the head of the British 


‘delegation, was also introduced 


to the delegates and presented 
officers of the Philadelphia wo- 
men’s advertising club with sou- 
venirs of the visit. 


College Editors Hold Meeting at 


Dartmouth 
The seventh annual convention 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate 


Newspaper Association was held 
at Dartmouth, May 28 and 29, 
The undergraduate chiefs of the 
Eastern college publications were 
guests of Dartmouth. 

Accomplishments of the Eastern 
college press in the past year were 
reviewed. Editorial policies, no- 
tably concerning overemphasis of 
football, abolition of compulsory 
chapel and prohibition were crys- 
tallized, so that a unified policy 
may be suggested for the coming 
year. 


Tampa Times New Mechanical 
Plan on Way 


The Tampa, Fla., Daily Times 
has purchased a lot on Whiting 
street, between Franklin and 
Tampa, as the site for a new 
mechanical plant, construction on 
which will begin as soon as plans 
are completed. 

The lot is 70 by 105 feet and 
adjoins the present Times build- 
ing on the rear. The price paid 
was $70,000. 

A Duplex superspeed press of 
96-page capacity has been or- 
dered and will be installed in the 
new plant. It will cost about 
$140,000. 


Next Year’s N. E. A. Meet to 
Omaha? 


A conference was held in 
Omaha, Neb., May 28th at which 
plans were laid for an attempt 
to bring the National Editorial 
convention to Nebraska next 
year. St. Louis and Milwaukee 
are also contenders, it is under- 
stood, for next year’s meeting of 
the newspaper editors. The plan 
is to follow up the conventional 
program with a sightseeing tour 
for the editors of the Black Hills 
country. 


Sunday Paper Stopped 
' The Memphis, Tenn., News- 
Scimitar has discontinued the 
publication of its Sunday edition, 
and is now published each week- 
day afternoon. 


ENDORSE CHANGE IN 
FORMATION 


New Organization Can Study Ethics and Economic; 
of Advertising 


The changes in the by - laws 
mean that the clubs idea will no 
longer predominate in the newly- 
named International Advertising As- 
sociation. Here are a few expres- 
sions of opinion on the change by 
some leaders in A. A, C, W. af- 
fairs. 

Edwin §S._ Friendly, Business 
Manager of The New York Sun: 
It is an excellent idea; almost a 
transformation. Hitherto this has 
been an organization of clubs. Of 
course it will still remain so, to a 
certain extent, but the scope of the 
new International Advertising As- 
sociation will be much broadened. 
It will now take in all advertising 
and all advertisers, if I understand 
the situation correctly, and be able 
to render to advertising and adver- 


tisers a far greater service than 
before. 
Charles C. Green, President of 


the Advertising Club of New York: 
I am quite sure that the change will 
be for the good of both Advertis- 
ing Commission and the new In- 
ternational Advertising Association. 
The A. A. C. W. has done a great 
work—erected a monument which 
will endure—and as it will now be 
constituted will do a greater work. 
Instead of being merely a federa- 
tion of clubs, though that is much, 
it will now be a federation of all 
advertising interests. I endorse the 
change most heartily, 


Merle Sidener, former  Chair- 
man of the Vigilance Committee, 
A, A. C. W. It is a good plan, and 
will broaden the scope and give more 
ment of all advertising interests. It 
will broaden the scope and give more 
opportunity for pursuing the great 
work of solidifying and unifying ad- 
vertising interests. 

W. Frank McClure, Chairman 
of the National Advertising Com- 
mission: It is hardly possible for 
us to realize just now, at the be- 
ginning, what this will mean. But 
there is one thing alone which it 
will enable, quite sufficient reason 
fot the change: We can now study 
better than before the ethics and the 
economics of advertising, and teach 
them widely and forcefully. That is 
bound to have a beneficial effect 
upon all business. 


Wm. T. Mullally, New York: I 
commend the change. Now we may 
hold a worth-while convention which 
can discuss markets and distribution. 
You never have and never will 
see a convention on the subject of 
advertising that brought enough to 
the delegates to make it pay. 


Charles Henry Macintosh, former 
President A) ‘A) Cow line SR) 
good thing. We need to educate 
people | in the economic value of 
advertising, and now we can do: it. 


he move has my heartiest endorse- 
ment. 


derstood that Mr. Beazley and y 


.State for the summer. 


h 
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Rowe Stewart. General Manage: 
Philadelphia Record: Good, that’. 
what I say. Nothing the organiza 
tion has done has been of greate 
value to advertising and to busines. 
generally than this. All departmen 
tals can now work shoulder to shoul 
der to make business better and t 
sustain advertising upon a higher’ 
and so more useful, level. | 


H. H. Charles, former Presiden’ 
of the Advertising Club of Ney 
York: Preparations for the chang 
of name and expansion of the work 
has been going on for months. } 
have long held that the treasurer 0} 
the A. A. C. W. should be a prac) 
tical business man, and one whe 
could give his full atention to the 
finances of the organization. Now 
we will be equipped to take up many 
important phases of advertising work 
which have needed attention. The 
A. A. C. W. has done splendid work, 
but really it has all been leading up 
to this: a kind of foundation upon 
which to build a structure which 
changed business conditions demand. 


‘5 


Parke Florea, former Manager, 
A. A. C. W.: The amalgamation, 
of the A. A. W., now to be 
called the International Advertising 
Association, is one of the best 
things that could happen for the 
broad cause of advertising. Now 
the work for which the organization 
really exists can go on with greater, 
vigor and to even more value to 
advertising in all its branches. 


Llewellan Pratt. former Vice-. 
President, A. A. C. W.: Tema 
great and important step of advance- | 
ment. The organization will now 
be placed upon a substantial busi-. 
ness basis and gain the whole-| 
hearted support of men and organ- 
izations which hitherto could not be. 
included. I look for resulting bene- | 
fits to advertising which before now 
could be only a hope. or at best a 
promise for the future. a 


Virginia Paper Leased 


The South Boston, Va., News, 
one.of the oldest weeklies in 
Halifax county, Virginia, has | 
been leased by R. C. Beazley, the 
owner. for a number of years to 
Carroll Headspeth, who will con- 
duct the paper in the future un-— 
der the same name: Mr. Head-_ 
speth. who was connected with 
the Halifax-Advertiser, has re- 
signed, and will take charge o 
the South Boston plant. R. C 
Beazley succeeded his father as 
publisher of the South Boston © 
News some years ago. It is un- 


his family will go to New York — 
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France Decorates 
Many Officials 
(Continued from page 32) 


York, and Paul Meyer, publisher 
of The Theatre Magazine of New 
York. 

The Silver Cross of the Order 
xf Social and Civic Service was 
yestowed upon Edward E. Pigeon, 
lramatic editor of The New York 
fournal of Commerce, and the 
Bronze Cross of the same order 
went to Earle Pearson, general 
nanager of the International Ad- 
rertising Association. 


The Gold Cross of the Order of 
civil Merit was given Howard C 
Storey, President of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. 


H. R. Swartz, Treasurer of the 
Advertising Club of New York, 
and Clifton D: Jackson, the Sec- 
retary, each received the Silver 
Cross of the Order of Soctal and 
Civil Service. 


Trade a Golden Link 


The presentations were made 
upon the stage of the theatre in 
the presence of the French dele- 
gation, Leon Renier, Vice Chair- 
man; Major A. Muller, G. Duroul- 
let, A. Kaminker and H. Du- 
may, Jr. 

“Sentiment between our two 

countries is a fine thing,” said Dr. 
Knecht. “It is good that we 
revere the names of Washington, 
Franklin and William Penn and 
that you, on your part, honor the 
memories of Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau and General Foch, but the 
bonds that really bind France to 
the United States are being forged 
out as sounder, less romantic, but 
more material, things. 
“Trade is one of the mutual 
interests and one of the strongest 
links. Advertising is even a 
stronger link, for through adver- 
tising we get a clear understand- 
ing of the others ideals, needs, 
possibilities and standards of liv- 
ing. 


John Budd Remembered Agency 
| Heads in His Will 


_ John Budd, advertising agent, 
who died at his home in New 
Rochelle, on April 18, did not 
forget the heads of his agencies 
in his will filed for probate with 
Surrogate George A. Slater of 
Westchester County last week. 
_ He left each one 4334 shares of 
stock of the John Budd Company. 
The will disposes of an estate 
valued at over $20,000. 

Mrs. Katherine Budd, the 
widow received 250 shares and 
the residue after other legacies 


are paid. 
The following receive 4334 
shares of stock: Mary M. Crow- 


ley, Harry Mosier, Sylvester Blish 
and Joseph A. Kowalski, in the 
Chicago office, John Francis Duffy 
and Edmund Hume in the New 
York office, and C. M. Wessel, 
in the St. Louis office. 

John Caldwell Meyers, the 
decedent’s attorney, receives a 
similar number of shares. Mr. 
‘Meyers and the Bankers Trust 
Company of Manhattan are 
named executors. . 
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The Convention 


Day by Day 


(Continued from page 54) 


changed from Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World to the In- 
ternational Advertising Association. 
C. K. Woodbridge was nominated for 
re-election to the presidency; Rowe 
Stewart, of the Philadelphia Record, 
being nominated for secretary, and 
Francis S. Sisson, of New York, 
as treasurer. The latter two offices 
have been held jointly by Jesse H. 
Neal, who placed Stewart and Sis- 
son in nomination. It was also rec- 
ommended that Lou Holland, Kan- 
sas City, president of the Better 
Business Bureau, be added as a 
member of the executive committee. 
Don Gilman, of San Francisco, and 
John W. Longenecker, of Hartford, 
Conn., placed Mr. Woodbridge in 
nomination. 

The assembly also recommended 
that dues of members of affiliated 
clubs be raised from $1.50 to $2 
annually, and authorized executive 
committee either to continue pub- 
lication of “Associated Advertising” 
or to substitute bulletins to presi- 
dents of affiliated clubs. The names 
of the National. Advertising Com- 
mission was simplified by dropping 
the word “National.” The assem- 
bly then voted to admit to member- 
ship three representatives of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, three sustain- 
ing members, three from women’s 
advertising clubs and one member 
from each district of affiliated clubs. 

While the men delegates were lis- 
tening to dissertations upon the tech- 
nique of the advertising art in the 
afternoon more than 500 women 
delegates were in business session 
following a luncheon at the Penn 
Athletic Club, electing officers and 
being addressed by officers of the 
international association. After the 
elections, the women were taken to 
the Wanamaker store where they 
were guests at a tea, reception and 
organ recital. 

In the evening, the delegates made 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel their mecca 


for the ball given in honor of the 


foreign delegations. More than 3,000 
persons attended the big social af- 
fair, at which Miss Whilemena Kane 
was hostess. The day’s activities 
ended with a second edition of the 
cabaret performances from 11:30 
P.M. to 2 A. M. in the roof-gardens 
of the various centrally located 
hotels. 

On Tuesday evening, also, was the 
dinner of the club presidents at the 
Poor Richard Club, prior to the 
ball at the Ritz-Carlton. President 
Woodbridge, Colonel Lawson and 
Dr. Marcel Knecht were among the 
speakers. The body went on record 
as favoring Denver for the 1927 
convention. 


WEDNESDAY 


A threat of rain during the morn- 
ing hours and numerous thunder 
showers in the afternoon in whit 
dampened the ardor of the advertis- 
ing men and women on Wednesday 
and business sessions of the depart- 
ments were well attended at the 
University of Pennsylvania through- 
out the day. Women delegates who 
were scheduled for a trip to the 


country estate of the Pierre DuPonts 
and a visit to the famous Longwood 
Gardens at that place bravely em- 
barked in automobiles at the ap- 
pointed hour although a downpour 
was threatened at any minute. Prior 
to the automobile ride many of the 
women delegates attended a lunch- 
eon and a childrens’ fashion show 
at the Gimbel Store. 

Late in the afternoon the pageant 
“America,” one of the big features 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
and scheduled for Wednesday night 
in the new municipal stadium, was 
called off by the exposition manage- 
ment on account of rain. It was an- 
nounced however that it would be 
held on Thursday night. 

Most of the afternoon business 
sessions were taken up with depart- 
mental groups electing new officers. 


(Thursday’s happenings and the 
closing events of the convention 
reported elsewhere in this issue. ) 


To Advertise Mountains 


More than $50,000,000 will be 
spent within the next three years 
in bringing modern improve- 
ments to the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina’ itvwas an- 
nounced at a meeting of the new- 
ly formed Western North Caroli- 
na Development Association at 
Asheville. More than $3,000,000 
will be spent in a combined in- 
tensive advertising campaign to 
proclaim to the world the attrac- 
tions of the mountains and the 
comforts that will result from 
these conveniences, according to 
an estimate of the association’s 
advertising committee. 


Nebraskans Plan to Honor 
Frank Edgecombe 


Frank Edgecombe, president of 
the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, will be honored at a special 
dinner and entertainment in 
Omaha, June 24th. The party 
honoring the editorial chief will 
include delegates from Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, and 
the entertainment is under the 
auspices of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In the evening the party will 
board special Pullmans and go to 
Kansas City, where the cars will 
be joined onto the special N.E.A. 
train the morning of the 25th. 


Officers Elected by the Richmond 
Advertising Club 


Horace B. Gans was elected presi- 
dent of the Richmond Advertising 
Club at the annual election of 
officers. 

Stevens Hughes was elected first 
vice-presedent; Miss Ruth Reams, 
second vice-president and L. W. 
Bishop secretary and_ treasurer. 
Three members—J. Lynn Miller, ad- 
vertising manager for Miller & 
Rhoads’ department store; Ralph 
Dombrower, advertising agency, and 
C. S. Goldston were elected to the 
board of directors for two-year 
terms. Continuing on the board for 
a term extending another year will 
be T. H. Ellis, Bert Y. Kinsey and 
J. A. Block, Jr. The officers and 
directors formally will be installed 
July 1, the beginning of the organ- 
ization’s fiscal year. 


Chicago and 


bad 


Crowell Changes 


Several changes in the advertis- 
ing personnel of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company have been made. 
John B. Scarborough, Western 
advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Magazine at Chicago, be- 
comes advertising manager. 
Howard M. Keefe of the Western 
staff of Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, replaces Mr. Scarborough at 
Chicago. 

W. Hubbard Keenan, until re- 
cently on the Western staff of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, is 
now Pacific Coast manager of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. Robert Harkness, ad- 
vertising manager of the Mentor, 
joins the Western staff of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Frank Hurley, Western manager 
of the Mentor, comes to New 
York as advertising manager of 
the Mentor. 


Blandin Likes Air Mail 


When the air mail service, St. 
Paul. to Chicago, was inaugur- 
ated June 7, connecting St. Paul, 
New York, C. K. 
Blandin, publisher of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, was 
foremost in using the new service 
to send greetings to fellow pub- 
lishers all along the line. The 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press now 
receives all its news photo ser- 
vice and some of its special copy 
by air mail, New York, Chicago 
to St. Paul. 

A. I. Harris, erstwhile court re- 
porter on Minneapolis papers, got 
under the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press banner recently as 
rewrite man. June 1 he _ suc- 
ceeded Dudley Birdsell, elected 
city clerk on the district court 
run. 


Wiers with Mogensen 


George S. Wiers, formerly with 
the Chicago office of Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman, has joined the 
staff of J. E. Middleton, Chicago 
manager of M. C. Mogensen & 
Co., Inc., representing the Pacific 
Coast daily newspapers. Offices 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, New York and Chicago. 


. Johnson Moving 


Word out of Tokyo, Japan, 
tells.of the resignation there of 
J. Hamilton Johnson, news editor 
of the Japan Advertiser. Mr. 
Johnson goes to the Manila, P. L, 
Bulletin, where he will become 
news editor. He was well known , 
in journalistic circles this country 
and left for the Japanese post a 
few years ago from the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press copy 
desk. 


Gray Drowns in a Rescue 
Attempt 


Philip Gray, brother of James 
Gray, author, dramatic critic and 
columnist on the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, was 
drowned June 3, at Northfield, 
Minn., in a vain attempt to rescue 
Miss Marjorie L. Veach of Pipe- 
stone from the waters of Lyman 
Memorial Lake. 
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Lavish Entertainment 


Wins Gratitude of 
Ad Army 


They call themselves “Poor Rich- 
ards,” those alert advertising men 
of the lively Advertising Club of 
Philadelphia. It is an erroneous ap- 
pelation. They have revealed them- 
selves as opulent persons. They dis- 
pensed hospitality in a lavish man- 
ner to fellow members of the ad- 
vertising fraternity of the world 
during the great convention held in 
the home city of Benjamin Franklin. 


Bulging purses were utilized to 
engage immense auditoriums for 
meeting purposes, to send down 
Broad street, that great thorough- 
fare of Philadelphia, a moving pag- 
eant depicting the history of adver- 
tising from the earliest days to the 
immense presses of today, and to 
present musical pictures of the pro- 
gress of America from the landing 
of Columbus to the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial exposition. 

More than 5,000 songsters in a 
great song festival, directed by John 
Philip Sousa and Dr. Leopold Stow- 
kowski, took part in the later pro- 
gress portrayal staged in Philadel- 
phia’s new stadium—a mere glimpse 
of regal manner that these “Poor 
Richard’s” made memorable and 
picturesque the 1926 convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Large fleets of motor cars carried 
the delegates on _ historical trips 
through Philadelphia and the coun- 
trysides. Fifty or more colorful 
bands swung into line for parade 
features. Bathing beauties from At- 
lantic City the world’s playground, 
were imported for decorative pur- 
poses. 


Colorful balls were held in Phila- 
delphia’s hotels. Vast estates, such 
as those of Pierre S. Dupont and 
E.. T. Stotesbury, ‘the financier, 
opened their portals to entertain 
delegates, their wives and compan- 
ions. And these Philadelphia ad- 
vertising men still dub themselves 
“Poor Richards.” 


A Neat Penny 


When the last guest boarded .a 
train homeward bound, it was esti- 
mated that these wealthy “Richards” 
and depleted a convention treasure 
chest containing more than $80,000. 
This, of course, does not include any 
municipal contribution to the con- 
vention or the individual entertain- 
ments provided for the visiting ad- 
vertising men. 

More than six months ago the 
Philadelphia advertising men began 
to lay their plans to welcome adver- 
tising men of the world. They chose 
Rowe Stewart, general manager of 
“The Philadelphia Record, stom dic 
rect the undertaking. This former 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs immediately entered his 
new task with a zest. Committees 
were named for all purposes and 
headquarters were established in the 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Bulletin Building where they were 
centered. 

“Our object was.to have a ‘brass 
tacks’ convention,’ explained Mr. 
Stewart. “We promised to focus 
attention on the immediate needs of 
advertising to have it act as a stabil- 
izer to prosperity. This objective 
we attained. The five days were 
replete with meetings where impor- 
tant messages were delivered to the 
world of advertising men.” 

In attaining the convention ob- 
jective, however, neither Mr. Stew- 
art or his staff of aides neglected 
those phases or color, merriment— 
the note of ‘good-time’—so neces- 
sary to well-rounded conventions. 
Conspicious among the Philadelphia 
hosts was Howard C. Story, retiring 
president of the Poor Richard Club. 

The mangnificent parade pageant 
last Monday night was arranged by 
Harry L. Appleton. Along with the 
wonderful floats that told the story 
of advertising history, this Phila- 
delphian arranged for the partici- 
pation of the noted mummers club 
that added to the spectacle. George 
E. Loane, a member of the art firm 
of Loane-Brown, was chairman, of 
the committee that arranged for the 
decorations in the convention halls 
and the exposition auditorium where 
the opening inspirational meeting 
was held. 

A major portion of the entertain- 
ment program fell on the shoulders 
of Karl Bloomingdale, a local-adver- 
tising agency owner. On Tuesday 
night of the convention five mam- 
moth cabaret shows were held in 
leading hotels of the Quaker City 
for the delegates. The entire theat- 
rical talent playing there at that 
time donated their services to en- 
liven these entertainments. Harry 
Jordon, an active Poor Richard and 
manager of the Keith Theatre in 
Philadelphia provided 36 vaudeville 
acts for the evening. 

The long array of motor cars that 
conveyed the delegates on trips were 
assembled by Morton Gibbons Neff 
of the paper firm of Dill and Col- 
lins. Incidentally this energetic 
young man is the president-elect of 
the Poor Richard Club. 


ConsiIpINE A Goop GREETER 


Norbert A. Considine was chair- 
man of the reception committee, 
while the industrial and historical 
tours were arranged by a committee 
directed by H. Ennis Jones of the 
Franklin National Bank, The treas- 
urer of the club, Edward S. Paret 
assumed charge of the various 
luncheons and dinners given during 
the convention period, while the im- 
portant task of financing the entire 
affair fell to Bartley J. Doyle. 


Last Sunday the sixty or more 
church addresses given in Phila- 
delphia by advertising men formed 
the part of the program directed by 
William J. Eldridge of the firm of 
Hardwick and Magee, makers of 
carpets and rugs. For many months 
P. C. Staples of the Bell Telephone 
Company devoted his time to a musi- 
cal tableux given in the stadium, 
being chairman of the committee in 
charge of that picturesque event. 

The arduous task of making hotel 
arrangements for the army of dele- 
gates and their friends was ably 
handled by A. C. Deleplaine and his 
committee members, while Leonard 


Ormerod, another Bell Telephone 
Company official was the convention 
director of promotion. Jack Lutz 
tor The Dallas News and Dallas 
John C. Sinberg, a real estate man 
arranged for features directly re- 
lated to the Poor Richard Club. 


Re-elected as Chief of Dallas 
Advertising League 


Alfonso Johnson, business edi- 
tor The Dallas News and Dallas 
Journal, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Dallas Advertising 
League. He is the first newspa- 
per man to serve as president of 
that League. Mr. Johnson, while 
business manager of The Japan 
Advertiser, Tokyo, made a survey 
of the possibilities of advertising 
American goods in Japan that 
finally resulted in his appointment 
as United States Trade Commis- 
sioner to Japan. He was vice- 
president of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
the national honorary advertising 
fraternity that is affiliated with 
the A. A. C. W. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 
SS a 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


circulation manager alike. 
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For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Good Bad Girl” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulatior 
builders wire or write for de 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc, 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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Elsie!” 


i! The best “us folks” 
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in print 
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6-a-week a 

NEWSPAPER FEATURE | 
( SERVICE 

( 241 W. S8th St., New York City ' 


‘ 


Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. | 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo KansasCity Portlan 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis Sr. Louis 


Spokane Winnipeg 
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THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE Co. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will ‘save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


For ee .— la 
TYPE 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
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FEAR SALE OF STAR 
MAY PUT IT IN 
ALIEN HANDS 


Many Outsiders Show 
Interest in Buying 
Property 


So far, no definite offer, it is un- 
derstood, has been made for the 
Kansas City Star. Information has 
been supplied to some fifteen indi- 
viduals or representatives of groups 
interested in the sale and it is said 
that Roy Howard, head of the 
Scripps-Howard papers, is expected 
in Kansas City soon to confer with 
the trustees. So far as is known, the 
only Kansas City bid is expected 
from the present organization of 
the Star and the Times, headed by 
Irwin Kirkwood, editor of the pa- 
pers. 

Among those who have asked the 
trustees for information about the 
properties are Luke Lea, publisher 
of the Nashville Tennessean; Frank 
Gannett of Buffalo; H. V. Jones of 
Minneapolis, Ralph Booth of De- 
troit, Morton Jourdan, represent- 
ing, it is said, a St. Louis political 
group; another St. Louis group, 
said to represent business interests 
of St. Louis; A. D. Lasker, former 
head of the shipping board, said to 
represent big business houses in Chi- 


cago interested in Middle West 
trade. 
Meantime, as a result of stories 


printed in other Kansas City news- 
papers, the danger of the Star and 
the Times passing into control of 
outside interests, has stirred the 
business men of Kansas City to ac- 
tion. In this week’s issue of “The 
Kansas Citian,’ the publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is a 
page broadside headed “A Real Dan- 
ger to Kansas City.” It reads in 
part: 

“Under the direction and inspira- 
tion of William R. Nelson, the 
Kansas City Star has developed into 
a great Kansas City institution. Its 
management has been identified with 
Kansas City. Its interests have been 
bound up with those of Kansas City. 
In everything having to do with the 
progress and prosperity of Kansas 
City and the Southwest The Star 
has been a leader. Its voice has 
been the voice of Kansas City to the 
whole territory and to the world 
outside. 

“Now that the Star is to be sold 
its future control becomes of tre- 
mendous importance to this city. Is 
it to continue to be conducted by 
Kansas City men, or is it to pass 
to the direction of outsiders ? 


“The Star has been one of the 
great aggressive forces for Kansas 
City development in season and out. 
Suppose this force should come un- 
der control of St. Louis capitalists! 
Suppose the Star should become a 
branch house, one of a chain of 
newspapers directed from some 
Eastern city! Could there be any 
greater blow to the progress of Kan- 
Sais (Ghar? 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
a newspaper for the Makers of 
Newspapers 


Hoe Quick-Lock-Up 
Flat Casting Mould 


as Quality and Durability. 


Made in three sizes—five, 
and eight columns. 


If Its a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The throwing of a single Lever 
locks this Hoe Flat Casting Mould 
which is carefully designed and con- 
structed for perfect Balance as well 
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seven 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Advertising More Potent 
Than League 


Even President Coolidge 
and King George realize that 
advertisers are doing more 
than any other body—even 
the League of Nations—to as- 
sure peace, declared President 
C. K. Woodbridge of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the World while attending the 
Philadelphia convention. 

“Since Mays ser saldaan 
have traveled 30,000 miles by 
land and sea, and everywhere 
I sought out merchants whose 
success has been won by ad- 
vertising. All agree—no mat- 
ter what language they speak 
—that no voice in the world 
speaks so loudly and surely 
as the spirit- of cooperation 
through which the entire 
world is coming into a better 
day than the voice of advertis- 
ing.” 

Both Lieutenant 


Colonel 
Lawson who heads the British 


delegation and Dr. Marcel 
Knecht, head of the French 
delegation, recognize this, the 
statement said. 

“As the advertising methods 
and high aims are _ inter- 
changed between the fellow 
membership of the A. A. C. 
of W., the thought of undoing 
all the great work of business 
progress by a suggestion: of 
war or any cause is now un- 
thinkable,” he added. 


Heads Tacoma Ad Club 


The Tacoma Advertising Club 
has elected Frank W. Rower pres- 
ident for the coming year. Other 
newly elected officers of the or- 
ganization are: ©. J. Jennings, 
vice-president; Miss Helen Dow- 
er, second vice-president; Corning 
Todd, re-elected secretary; trus- 
tees, John Condon, Lyman _ Hall, 
H. F. Lyness, Frank L. Worden, 
Guy K. Lewellyn, Willis Gould 
and Harold Hagen. 


Four Buffalo Papers Merged 
by Conners 


William J. Conners, Jr., editor 
and publisher, has merged the 
Daily Star and Enquirer, a tab- 
loid newspaper, with the Morning 
Courier and Express. This re- 
duces the number of Buffalo 
daily newspapers to three, as com- 
pared with six four months ago. 


SF EN 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, May 26, 1926 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
iregular quarterly dividend of one and three 
quarters percent (134%) on the cumulative 
7% preferred stock of this company, and a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
percent (112%) on the cumulative 6% pre- 
ferred stock of this company, for the current 
quarter payable July 15, 1926, to holders of 
record at the close of awiniess July 2, 1926. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2212 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. +’ 


|THE GOSS PRINTING 
‘PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Press Clipping 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


June 26, 19) 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A BUSINESS OPENING 


Advancing years compel publisher 
of long established periodical, lo- 
cated in Mid-West capital city, 
and having excellent repute and 
opportunity for wide expansion, to 
seek aid of younger man able to 
assume full charge of advertising 
and business departments and to 
reorganize same on_ profitable 
basis. Some capital required which 
will secure full half interest in 
publication now in its 27th year. 
Aggressive and experienced man 
only desired, one acquainted with 
large agencies. preferred. Inter- 
ested party will receive fullest in- 
formation. Present owner will re- 
main as_ Editor. For further 
Information address Box A. T., c/o 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Small town paper. Wish to sell a small 
town paper in the Southwest, with good 
circulation at a small price. Desire to 
leave town. Paper has large following, 
Plant and all in transaction. Box 7805, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Publicity writer, long engaged by mo- 
tion picture firm. Can do publicity on 
varied industries. Good worker. Served 
three years as city editor of small 
daily before entering present field of 
endeavor. Box 7804, THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


Newspaper man, five years’ experience 
small town daily, wants position with 
weekly county paper. Rewrite. Box 


7800, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Rewrite man. I am the man you are 
looking for if you want a live rewrite 
man who can also serve as 
gatherer. Age 33. Box 7801. 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C. A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


EDITOR: 16 years’ experience with 
first class newspapers wants position 
as managing, assistant managing or 
city editor afternoon paper city 200,- 
000, or less. Married, 34, hard, fast, 
accurate worker. Reliable, no floater. 
Wants something permanent. Avail- 
able now because of sale. Excellent 
references. Box S. N., THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experience. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 
references. Address Box 7770, 
Care Fourth Estate. 


After five years as managing editor of 
morning newspaper in town of 35,000, 
I am seeking a similar connection with 
an afternoon paper or trade journal. 
Would invest in small daily. Age 
thirty-five, married, university graduate 
and capable of handling any job. No 
failures in twelve years. Recommen- 
dations and photo available. Box 
Oo. P. T., THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


THIS WEEKLY NETTED 
$9,855.77 LAST YEAR 


Exclusive paper in Wyoming coun- 
town, and_ splendidly 
Desirable conditions 

Price $17,000, half 
14 x¢ 775 eihe 4H; FE: 
Litchfield, Ill. 


ty seat 
equipped. 
and modern. 
Prop. 
Agency, 


cash. 
Henrichs 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club" Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 
For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, ) 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


Printing plant consisting of one linotype machine, 
model 14, 3 linotype machines, model 8, 8 linotype 
machines (rebuilt), model 5, 3 intertype machines. 
1 32-page Hoe Quad 4 plate wide press. 


The above complete with motors and the highest type 


of electrical 


installation, conveniences and fixtures, 


about 9,000 feet of floor space on two floors, premises 


having two entrances. 


May, 1926. 


Lease runs for five years from 
Price, complete and clear, $72,500. Plant 


can be seen at 5 Crosby Street or 22 Howard Street, 
New York City, between 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., any 


weekday. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER 


Familiar with agency and advertising work and particularly able 
to make-up and to rewrite copy for weekly trade paper located 
in New York City. State experience and salary expected. Box 


7809, FOURTH ESTATE. 


Billboard Interests Merge 


A consolidation of companies 
which will place all the  bill- 
board interests in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and Omaha, Neb., under 
one management has been agreed 
upon and will become effective 


July 1, it was announced in 
Omaha. Under it, the General 
Outdoor Advertising company 


absorbs the Omaha General Out- 
door Advertising company. The 
former company is nation-wide. 
The president and secretary of 
the Omaha concern will have po- 
sitions with the larger company. 


Waterloo Tribune Moves 


The Waterloo, Ia. Tribune has 
moved its equipment to its new 
plant at Lafayette and Third 
streets, and Tuesday morning the 
regular editions were printed 
from the new home. 


Thrift Is Coming to Philadelphia 


_In memory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, pioneer advocate of thrift, a 
National Congress for Thrift will 
be held at Philadelphia on June 
29th. . 
Arrangements are in charge of 
Arthur E. Chamberlain of San 


SHOPS WHERE ROMAN( 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books or 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue. 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Privat: 
Press Books. Catalogues free 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Several live agents, to sell subser 
tions for growing weekly paper 
Nebraska. No experience necessa'| 
Good commissions, and drawing i 
count. Box 7807, THE FOURI 
ESTATE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Equipment. Small city daily giving 
business will accept reasonable of 
for equipment. For particulars, t 
7806, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


EDITOR WANTED 
For Trade Journal 


| 
Experienced man with Editorial | 
and Managerial Capacity. By well | 
established growing Monthly now | 
in its fourth year, amply financed | 
and with extraordinary opportuanen | 
for development in its field—the | 
Dairy Industry, which is one of the 
four largest industries. A man | 
of initiative and aggressiveness re- 
quired. He will be placed in a 
position that will bring unusual 
rewards for effective service. Write 
in confidence, giving particulars of 
experience, stating salary wanted, 
etc. 


Pres., P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich. 
f 


/ 


Francisco, educational director, 
the society, and the congress W| 
be held in conjunction with t) 
annual convention of the Natior) 
Education Association. 


Real Estate Ad Prizes 


The Cleveland Real Este 
Board was awarded the trop 
for the best exhibition of new 
paper display advertising pt) 
lished during the past year by’ 
constituent board of the Natior 
Association of Real Este 
Boards, in the contest on f\| 
estate advertising held in conn¢ 
tion with the annual conventi) 
of the association at Tulsa, Ok; 
The Detroit Real Estate Boa 
was awarded second place in tl 
group of advertising, the Chica’ 
Board ranked third, Philadelpl 
Board, fourth, and the Kans 
City Board, fifth. 


} 
I. 
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OUR SERVICE IS:—Expert 
Reputable 
Authoritative 


The Leaders In The Newspaper 
Field Have Used It For The Past 
Thirty Years. 


‘Sales — Appraisals — Mergers — 
-Consolidations — of Newspaper 
Properties 


OUR SPECIALTY ! 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 


THACA IS MECCA 
OF PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 29) 


gaeans of the “question box” 
aethod. C. H. Spencer, editor 
nd general manager of the New- 
rk, O., Advocate and secretary 
f the Ohio State List, addressed 
he gathering on the working of 
he List. 

The President of the Associ- 
ted Dailies, Charles H. Congdon 
£ the Watertown Times, and the 
ecretary, E. S. Underhill, Jr., of 
he Corning Leader, conducted 
he business session. Members of 
he Association had practically 
ll left the city, as the New York 
’ress Association got under head- 
vay. 

_The New York Press Associa- 
ion, embodying in its member- 
hip most of the leading weeklies 
f the state, met on Friday and 
aturday, June 18 and 19. This 
troup was preeminently the guest 
f Cornell University, since the 
ublications department of the 
tate College of Agriculture at 
ornell gives particular attention 
» the problems of the rural 
eekly and Prof. Bristow Adams, 
zad of that department, was in 
cal charge of the meeting. 

‘The headliners for the annual 
nner of the Association, held in 
‘e main dining hall of Prudence 
isley Hall, women’s residential 
ulding, were Karl Bickel, pres- 
ent of the United Press; Dr. 
‘vingston Farrand, president of 
ornell University; and Jared Van 


‘agenen of Lawyersville, N. Y., 


farmer by profession and Cornell 
graduate. 

Mr. Van Wagenen, as the first 
speaker, gave the weekly editors 
some pointed advice from the 
farmer’s viewpoint. “Every coun- 
try editor should be a preacher,” 
he said. “He should preach that 
the farmer must work out his own 
salvation, and that time will bring 
us more than legislation ever 
Canes 

Karl Bickel called the country 
press “the listening post of dem- 
ocracy.” He asserted that city 
newspapers have largely lost their 
editorial influence and the con- 
fidence of the people. What 
newspaper readers. want nowa- 
days, he said, is unbiased facts in 
the news columns, and then to be 
left alone to form their own con- 
clusions and opinions without 
editorial aid. He looked to the 
day when editorials will no longer 
be deemed indispensable by news- 
papers. 

In the Saturday morning ses- 
sion which wound up the con- 
vention. of weekly editors, adver- 
tising rates and contracts and 
editorial pages centered their 
attention. The editorial page was 
deemed an important part of the 
weekly, and it was agreed that 
the editorials should be devoted 
to purely local questions and that 
the page should be divided with 
features. : 

Prof. Bristow Adams passed 
unofficial judgment on the first 
pages and editorial pages of the 
many weekly papers of the state 
which were on exhibition at the 
meeting. 


Scribe’s School for Richmond 


The University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va. recently an- 
nounced its intention of starting 
a school of journalism. It is 
understood that negotiations look- 
ing forward to the endowment of 
such a school are now in prog- 
ress. Dr. John Calvin Metcalf, 
dean of the graduate school of 
the University of Virginia, re- 
cently said in an address that 
Richmond was the only city in 
the state which was suited to a 
school of journalism. 


Be Sure It’s Pilecniys, 


Urges Big Fund for 
Church Ads 


“The church of today, to 
keep abreast of the times and 
to hold its own in the face of 
so many competing attrac- 
tions, especially in the larger 
cities, is confronted by the 
necessity of using modern 
methods to bring its mission 
and its message before the 
people,” asserted Carl Hunt, 
for many years manager of 
the. A. A. C. W., now of Or- 
lando, Fla, addressing the 
congregation of the Philadel- 
phia Centenary‘ M. E. Church, 
Sunday morning of the con- 
tion. 


“I. look for the 


day to 
come before long when one 
wealthy man, or a small group 
of outstanding men in Amer- 
ica, will supply a big fund 
for the purpose of advertising 
the message of the Christian 


Church. This, I believe, will 
be the way by which all of 
the people will be reached.” 


“Analysis,” he said, “would 
show any church just what 
had appealed to those who had 
joined it, and a strengthening 
of those attractions, coupled 
with advertising, would quick- 
ly build attendance and mem- 
bership, as well as increased 
interest in services or activi- 
ties that needed special pro- 
motion.” 


Gildea to Start “Malice” 


John Rose Gildea, well known 
in the environs of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York, has announced 
a bi-monthly publication to be 
called “Malice,” which will be 
published in the Village and will 
be devoted to poetry, prose and 
drawings, plus a dash of Village 
gossip. “Contributions will be 
paid for on acceptance,” says the 
announcement, “at the very low- 
est rates.” The first issue will 
be issued at 134 West Fourth 
Street on July 20. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts — 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


New Scranton Paper Soon 


August 1, 1926, is the reported 
initial date of a new Scranton 
daily afternoon paper, the Herald. 
W. Jj. Pattiston is the moving 
spirit in the new enterprise. He 
will be general manager. Thomas 
Duffy will probably) be managing 
editor of the new publication. 
The plans and preparations are 
guarded closely and no official an- 
nouncement of the first date of 
publication has been made. 


Florida Realtor Lets His Hopes 
Run High! 


A criminal investigation by 
Federal authorities of the Florida 
Cities Co., on charge of using the 
mails to defraud is under way by 
the P. O. department. Attention 
was called to the extremely far- 
fetched newspaper advertising of 
the company, which claimed im- 
provements for the realty it 
owned that investigators claim to 
have disproved. 


Market Research Bureau for 
London Publicity Club 


Some years back the Publicity 
Club in London launched a “Bu- 
reau of Advertising Facts’—then 
considered a daring experiment. 
It did excellent work for a while 
and is now to be revived on a 
larger scale. 

With the lead set by the United 
States in this phase of the science 
of advertising British publicity 
men and’ manufacturers are more 
and more realizing the value of 
making market research an es- 
sential part in their campaigns. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
press clipping bureau. Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


of 
ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


COVER.--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
| Pacific North- 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 


including a full line of weekly newspapers and ; 
A Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 


vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


west at one cost 
through. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seattle Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


| 
| “23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 
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@ The & 
Indianapolis 


The home-delivered city circu- 
of The 
News is greater than that of 
both other Indianapolis daily 
papers COMBINED. 


lation Indianapolis 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 

National Representative: 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 


the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


Dispatch 


2 GS Peel 
YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Quality Counts in 
Circulation Today 


The expanding 
of the compiling 
of circulation sta- 
tistics, so as to 
include facts 
hitherto left out 
‘was the interest- 
ing topic of the 
talk given by 
Paula. Chering- 
ton, director ot 
research for 
the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 
before the maga- 
zine departmental 
of the A. A. C. W. last Tuesday. 


In the year 1887 an advertising 
agent published four lists of pub- 
lications in which he was offer- 
ing space. One covered maga- 
zines, another agricultural publi- 
cations, a third the “Religious 
Press,” and the other, medical 
journals, said Mr. Cherington. 


Two conspicuous features of all 
these lists is the almost complete 
absence of definite circulation fig- 
ures and the apparent elasticity 
of rates. One religious paper 
which modestly describes itself 
as the “oldest and best religious 
newspaper” has its circulation sit- 
uation summed up in the brief 
but convincing declaration that it 
has the “largest circulation of any 
paper of its class.” 


“The Standard List of Maga- 
zines” covered 25 of the leading 
publications of the time and on 
these a joint rate of $10 a line 
was quoted for 5 lines or over, 
for three or four lines $12 a 
line was quoted and for 2 lines 
$15 a line. 


Special combinations of parts 
of the list could be arranged. One 
agricultural paper quoted rates 
and then qualified by saying “Dis- 
counts from 8 to 33 per cent ac- 
cording to size of order.” Another 
said: “Rates for advertising very 
moderate, but uniform to all.” A 


Paul T. Cherington 


few of the circulation figures 
given were “sworn to,” but the 
prevailing information on both 


circulation and rates was that 
they would be furnished on ap- 
plication. The ‘conclusion «to 
which one is forced by reading 
these booklets is that information 
about what one was buying and 
what he was to pay for it in 
those days left much to the imag- 
ination. 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions established in 1914 repre- 
sents the final passing of the un- 
certainties of former days with 
respect to the amount and dis- 
tribution of circulation. The pub- 
lishers, the agents, and the ad- 
vertisers have all helped to inject 
certainty into rate cards and to 
iron out most of the worst ele- 
ments of uncertainty as to which 
advertiser is to pay for those speci- 
fic copies sent each day or week or 
month to people living in definite 
places. These two fundamental 
parts of the space-buyer’s work 
are on as concrete and tangible 
a basis as can be found in most 
fields of purchase and sale. 


In recent years there has been 
an effort to supplement these con- 
crete facts with others of an 
equally important, although per- 
haps less tangible, character. The 
efforts of current months are 
being put forth in three separate 
directions. : 

(1) The measurement of the 

quality of circulation, either 
on the basis of buying 
power or of “reader-inter- 
est.” 

(2) the measurement of cover- 

age and 

(3) the determination of trends 

in circulation. 


Research the Basis. of 
Community Ads 


That as .com- 
munity advertis- 
ing campaign 
needs the solid 
basis of research 
work to come to 
a successful frui- 
tion was the con- 
tention of Mr. L. 


P. Fox, mauager 
of the research 
and information 


bureau of the 
Pennsylvania 
State Chamber 
of Commerce before the Community 


Leonard P. Fox 


Advertising Association Depart- 
mental of the A-AvG@W. fast 
Tuesday. 

“Cities do not grow like little 
Topsy,” said Mr. Fox. “Their prog- 


ress is the result of cooperative 
planning and working the plan. In 
this community, teamwork adver- 
tising plays an important part. Cities 
may be sold, as are products, pro- 
vided that the city believes in itself 
and properly visualizes its oppor- 
tunities; that it has something dis- 
tinctive to sell; that there is a po- 
tential demand tor what the city 
offers; and that the city’s selling 
points are accurately and effectively 
presented. 

“Community advertising is subject 
to more perils than commercial ad- 
vertising. The returns from the 
community advertising dollar, like 
the services from the tax dollars, 
are not so easily measured or care- 
fully scrutinized as are the returns 
from the advertising dollar in trade. 
Further, mob psychology operates 
more readily in the town boosters’ 
meeting than in the environment of 
the Sales manager’s office. 

A neighboring city, with far less 
advantages, is attracting industries 
or tourists or expanding its trade 
area ‘by community advertising. 
Surely, Hometown with its superior 
opportunities, can achieve far 
greater results by similar means. 
An artful ‘appeal to loca] pride and 
inter-city rivalries by the town spell- 
binder clinches the argument for 
community advertising. 


Read The Fourth Estate—a news- 
paper for the makers of news- 
papers. 
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LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- _ 
ment, Six Months End- | 
ing March 31, 1925, 177,- | 
298 Daily. Six Months | 
Ending March 31, 1926, | 
182,313 Daily. 
Increase In Daily Averag. 
Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg 
* San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentratio 


covering one _ profitable 
thoroughly in the one 
medium. 


mark 
f 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington paper 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than | 
other Washington papers combin« 


The new offices of 


THE FOURTH ESTAT]I 
are located at 
25 West 47th Street 
New York City 


Publisher’s Governn! 
sworn circulation st 
ments for six months 
riod ending Septen? 
30th shows The M® 
Herald leading the sec’ 
paper by 90%. ' 


| 


“he Miami Heral 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 
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BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The 


BUFFALO 
TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 
every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 


New York. 
| Norman E. Mack 
| Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


TOPEKA 
AILY 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 
7 It covers the en- 
ZAP ITAL tire state and has 
eavy circulation in Topeka and 
0-mile trade radius. 


“ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000, 
Member A. B. C. 


SLL LR Oe ONE AE TE RT, 


British Advertising Bill 


_Britain’s yearly advertising bill 
3 estimated to be between eighty 
nd one hundred million pounds 
terling, or double the annual cost 
f the Army, Mr. A. E  Owen- 
ones, editor of the British Sta- 
toner, told the annual conference 
if the British Stationers’ Associ- 
tion. This means about fifty 
hillings per head of the total pop- 
lation. 


Cleveland Publisher in Town 


George H. Moran, publisher of 
qe Cleveland News, accompanied 
y his managing editor, T. A. Rob- 
ttson, was a New York visitor this 
iss stopping at the Roosevelt. 


| Miss Byrne Macfadden Dies 


Miss Byrne Moore Macfadden, 
Wenty-one, daughter of Bernarr 
“lacfadden, the publisher, died last 
iunday of heart disease in her home 
a New York. Miss Macfadden had 
een ill twelve days. 
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URGES NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN FOR 
INSURANCE 


Holland Sells A. A. C. W. 
Departmental Value of 
Press Advertising 


Charles H. Holland, President 
of the Independence Companies 
of Philadelphia, paid a striking 
tribute to the power of the press 
at a luncheon at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel Tuesday after- 
noon, in connection with the In- 
surance Advertising Conference 
of the A. A. C. W. 

“Newspapers are one of the 
wonders of the modern world,” 
said Mr. Holland. “More than 
any other single instrumentality 
they guide the multitude to a 
common view-point; they assem- 
ble for all of us a mass of world 
facts, the knowledge of which na- 
tionalizes and _ internationalizes 
our thoughts and so broadens our 
sympathies and—let us hope—our 
tolerance and generous impulses. 
With their tens of millions of 
daily circulation they wield an 
influence that is immeasurable; 
their commendation of any prin- 
ciple or proposal or person is of 
incalculable value to that which 
they commend, while their con- 
demnation of any such is a trag- 
edy for that which they con- 
demn.” 


Can Help Greatly 


Turning specifically to his sub- 
ject, “Newspaper advertising—can 
it help the insurance business?”, 
Mr. Holland proceeded: 


“Of all the great institutions 
having goods or services to sell 
to the general public, the institu- 
tion of insurance is probably the 
least developed as regards adver- 
tising, except perhaps in the way 
of leaflets, pamphlets and other 
forms of direct-by-mail matter. 
Some companies carry space in 


insurance journals, many of which — 


are of great value to insurance- 
men, but none of which are 
widely read outside of the insur- 
ance business. A few companies 
have experimented in a mod- 
erate way with magazines of na- 
tional circulation. Occasionally, 
agents run cards in their local 
newspapers. But companies them- 
selves use practically no news- 
paper space. 


“The result is that the absence 
of publicity in the place where 
publicity is natural and expected 
leaves the insurance business less 
understood as an institution than 
any of the other great interests 
of the nation.” 


A Small Proportion 


Urging the launching of a great 
national advertising. campaign, 
conducted cooperatively, Mr. Hol- 
land said: 


“Assuming that the combined 
premium incomes of the stock 
companies in the fields of fire, 
casualty and surety insurance 
(leaving out of consideration for 
the time being the vast incomes. 


of the life companies and those 
engaged in other classes of the 
insurance business) amount of 
$1,500,000,000 per year. Even so in- 
significant a proportion as one- 
fifteenth of one per cent. would 
produce the substantial sum of 
$1,000,000, with which a far- 
reaching, important and success- 
ful campaign might be under- 
taken. So small a percentage of 
turnover for newspaper advertis- 
ing of national scope would seem 
inconceivably minute to most ad- 
vertisers who attempt to enroll 
the active support of the buying 
public. So, while, on account of 
cost, there is very little likeli- 
hood or possibility of systematic 
newspaper advertising on the part 
of individual companies, the cost 
that would be prohibitive to a 
single company could be ab- 
sorbed almost without notice if 
equitably apportioned among two 
or three hundred companies. 

“The carrying out of a well- 
planned and capably-managed na- 
tion-wide campaign of newspaper 
consumer advertising, participated 
in by the fire, casualty and surety 
stock insurance companies, and par- 
ticipated in locally, as would inevit- 
ably occur, by a fair proportion of 
the local agents, would be of benefit 
to four general classes: 


“First, to the companies, because 
it would open the way to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of 
additional premium income; and 
would at the same time interpret 
to the public a great business of 
which they are largely ignorant 
and therefore suspicious. 


“Second, to the agents, for ex- 
actly the same reasons. 


“Third, to the newspapers, for 
whom it would bring a new na- 
tional advertiser into the field, 
and to whom it would open a 
new source of local advertising 
revenue. 


“Fourth, to the public, who 
would benefit enormously by the 
larger spread of insurance pro- 
tection, thereby lessening the 
economic dangers of contingency 
and chance.” 


E. L. Muller Heads Baltimore Ad- 
vertising Club 


Following are the officers of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore re- 
cently elected for the year 1926- 
27: President, E. Lester Muller; 
vice-president, R. Stapleton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, N. M. Parrott; 
counsel, Walter V. Harrison. 

Hold-over members of the’ board 
of governors—J. P. Fleishman, P. 
Ross Bundick, C. H. Klingel, R. 
W. Test. 

Board of Governors, three-year 
term—Howard H. Cone, E. Lyell 
Gunts. 

Board of Governors, one-year 
term—G. Alfred Peters, Jr.; C. R. 
Watteschedit, D. Stuart Webb, 
Sele iammernnanmereytons eb. 
Strobel.) Davide sLampe,!) CG.) H: 
Kroneberger,, Herman  Gamse, 
William A. Albaugh, H. J. Moehl- 
man, LeRoy R. Hatter, John EI- 
mer. 

A large group of members of 
the club attended the meeting of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
in Philadelphia. 
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have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 


Newspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


THE An ee 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more intelli- 


gent and prosper- 


MORNING ous class of Jews 
JOURNAL | it New York. 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


America’s foremost 
: Jewish Daily 


THE DA 


Reaches the cream of purchasing power 
of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY etki Daily” 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Ring Lardner’s Life 


Ring W. Lardner, famous hu- 
morist, will call his autobiog- 
raphy “The Autobiography of a 
Wonder Man,” and will write it 
for New York Sunday World 
columns beginning next Sunday. 
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Farst Advertising Clubs Document 


+: 


This is a copy of the prospectus prepared by the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Association for the consideration of the first Convention of 
Ad Clubs, in 1905. 


The comments by Charles H. Jones, the first president of the 
American Federation of Advertising Clubs, which: later became 
known as the Associated Advertising Clubs, indicate what was upper- 
most in the minds of the men who founded the organization. 


First. To advertise the power and value of advertising. 
It seems to me that we comprehend the entire situation in those 
words, perhaps, to boil it down, to advertise advertising. 


Second. To advance the advertising profession. 

That applies to us as advertising-men. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are many great master strokes of advertising that are 
known only by what they have accomplished. The person or the 
man who creates the ideas very often gets very little credit for what 
he has done. Through a local organization the credit comes out. 


Third. To assist in the formation of local clubs. 

As I have already stated, we know it to be a fact that the local 
clubs have been exceedingly beneficial, both to the merchants of the 
city, the buyers of space and sellers of space, and the writers of copy. 


Fourth. To encourage the interchange of courtesies between 
various local organizations and their members. 

We believe that a national federation of clubs would embrace a 
very large membership throughout the entire country, and would 
make the advertising man feel that he was at home the moment he 
gets into any city where there is a local club. There are many 
courtesies that could be extended to him. 


Fifth. To disseminate information regarding the possibilities of 
non-advertised enterprises and to promote the best interests of buyers 
of advertising. 

I don’t think it necessary for me to elaborate on that at all. 

Sixth. To exchange creative ideas in advertising. 

There is no man who is entirely original. We are all of us more 
or less susceptible to the help of outsiders with other and better 
ideas; and as a member of a local organization, an advertising club 
which has been very active, I can say that it has been of very great 
benefit to me in gathering new ideas. 

Seventh. To promote increased co-operation between the sales 
and advertising departments. 

As a national organization, that would be almost impossible; but 
by working through local affiliations there can be a great deal done 
to promote that co-operation which is so vital today between the 
sales and advertising departments, because they are certainly one 
and the same; and there has been in the past a great deal of friction. 

Eighth. To endeavor to harmonize conflicting interests. 

Ninth. To assist in the development of the small advertisers. 

That means not necessarily the small man who has only ten 
dollars or twenty dollars, or one hundred dollars, to spend in ad- 
vertising, but the large commercial enterprises that exist in many 
of our cities, and that are not advertising, and who, if they did ad- 


<4. 


vertise, could double or triple their business. We can all of ws 
point to enterprises that are going along in the same old rut that, 
their fathers or grandfathers traveled forty years ago, but which 
business, if the life and strength of advertising were put into it 
would be greatly increased. That result can better be accomplished, 
through local work than it can by national work. 


Tenth. To bring about a greater realization of the importance 
of advertising departments, and to gather statistics for the use of loca] 
organizations. 

It seems to me that that is one of the strongest points in q 
national federation—a national headquarters with a paid secretary! 
and paid officers, working together in co-operation with the local or- 
ganizations and in co-operation with Government experts, would be 
in a position to compile the finest line of advertising and business 
statistics imaginable regarding all classes and kinds of prodaga 
advertised or non-advertised. : 

Eleventh. To correct abuses. -. 

I believe that most of the abuses are local or sectional. It seems 
to me that the way to correct a sectional or local abuse is by working| 
locally; and where a national federation comes in, if an abuse is 
corrected in one section by the local organization in that place, 
the influence is felt throughout the entire organizanol and it starts. 
in motion the movement of reform. 

Twelfth. To register fraudulent schemes and their perpetrators, 

It is not necessary to elaborate. 

Thirteenth. To furnish names of available talent to prospeean 

advertisers. 

Perhaps, in a little plainer language, an employment bureau, or| 
registration bureau. We know today that there is no talent that is 
any scarcer than A-1 advertising men; they are always in demand. 

I might add to this, just for the general information of those present, 
that in discussing the plans for membership the Chicago Advertising 
Association advances this plan: That those bodies which are now 
organized, and which signify a willingness to join with us in forming 
a national organization, will be admitted as clubs. In those towns 
and cities where this work meets with the approval of individuals, 
and they have no local organization, they will be admitted as asso-| 
ciate members, and it will be the duty of the national organization 
to assist them in forming a local organization. They may be admitted 
as associate members for the term of one year, and if at any time 
within that year a local club of five or more members is formed, they 
will be admitted as active members into the national organization. 

A gentleman here just spoke of the fact that they wanted to form| 
a club in St. Paul. I know they want to organize and form a club. 
in Milwaukee, and it seems to me there is an opportunity to get a- 
greater amount of good out of advertising than has ever been done) 
before. There is no way in which we can create so great an interest | 
in business as by stimulating local interest, by having local societies 
formed by getting the local business men together where they can 
meet and discuss local conditions and get life into them. I am pleased 
to submit this prospectus. 
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COVERING SPORT 
NEWS TAKES 
TEAM WORK 


Associated Press Machin- 
ery Functions Smoothly 
in Gigantic Task 


The task of handling big sport- 
ing events for the Associated Press 
was graphically described by 
Alan J. Gould, New York sports 
editor, in a radio talk broadcast 
from WJZ, New York radio sta- 
tion. 

Parts of Mr. Gould’s talk that 
are of direct interest to newspaper 
men follow: 

“Back of the team-work that 
produces the story from all its 
varied angles is long preparation, 
careful planning and extension of 
facilities—all the factors in the far- 


flung organization of The Associ- 
ated Press that go to make up a 
service to more than 1,200 newspa- 
pers in all parts of the country. 
Latin America, the Philippines, as 
well as to other parts of the globe 
through co-operating foreign agen- 
cies. 

“The detailed account of the last 
world’s series by The Associated 
Press probably reached more fans 
than any previous sporting event. 
In addition to the gigantic wire 
hook-up which flashed the play to 
all corners of the country, to mil- 
lions of newspaper readers and 
score-board watchers, millions more 
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heard the same account broadcast 
by 80 radio stations. 

“Thus the necessity of speed, as 
well as accuracy, is easily apparent. 
Instead of working to meet the 
dead-line of a single newspaper, as 
is the case with the average cor- 
respondent, the A. P. man must keep 
in mind the dead-lines of 1,200, 
some one of which is going to press 
at nearly every minute of the day. 

“To meet this demand, wire fa- 
cilities are extended nowadays to 
big college stadiums throughout the 
country, to points of vantage over- 
looking boat races, to tennis courts 
and golf courses, auto speedways, 


race tracks, baseball parks and: 
ringsides—wherever there is neces- 
sity of instantaneous service. 

“The charge frequently has been 
made that newspapermen ‘over- 
emphasize’ these individuals  in' 
sports, that their feats are ‘played. 
up’ too much to the detriment of ! 
team spirit. My personal opinion, 
however, is that the stimulus these 
individuals have given to the vari- 
ous branches of sport, the heroic 
examples they have provided for 
the younger generation more than 
offset whatever excess publigiy 
they have gained. 

“And after all it is the athlete! 
of this sort, the performer with 
‘color’ as well as greatness that ap-. 
peals to the great sporting public. 
A Ruth, a Dempsey or a Grange) 
becomes an international figure, as 
a matter of fact; known and of in- 
terest even to those who do not. 
profess to follow the details of the 
game.” 
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OVE CONQUERS 
EVEN THE 
Pe b. 


\ Private Message That 
- Was Transmitted 
Despite Rule 


By Epwarp McKernon 


uperintendent Eastern Division 
A. P., in a Radio Talk 
Over WOR 


Once I was telling an audience 
tories illustrating the swift 
-ansmission of news and con- 
luded by describing an instance 
‘hen an important happening on 
ne side of the world had been 
sported on the other side in two 
linutes. As I finished, a gentle- 
ian in the first row who seem- 
igly had kept awake only with 
ome difficulty, roused himself 
affciently to inquire: 

“What difference would it make 
thether you reported a piece of 
ews in two minutes or two 
ours?” 


Well, I thought, it probably 
rouldn’t make any difference to 
im, but I answered: “It all de- 
ends upon the point of view.” 
And so it does. For example, 
\merican newspaper men _ find 
upreme satisfaction in always 
rying to beat the sun. When a 
istinguished foreigner pays his 
irst visit to these shores, the re- 
sorters in New York do not wait 
ven for his vessel to reach the 
ier but dashing down the harbor 
na _tug, they board his steamer 
ff Quarantine and, yanking the 
tranger out of his cabin and up 
n deck, point dramatically to the 
Jew York skyline and demand: 
_“Now, sir, what are your im- 
ressions of America?” 
| THE INVARIABLE ANSWER 
_And, of course, the poor fellow, 
nable to see anything beyond 
ie Statue of Liberty except the 
dwering heights of the Wool- 
yorth, Singer and Municipal 
uildings, always replies, as you 
hae have noticed: 
_“Ah, yes; next to the enterprise 
f your newspapers, what im-, 
resses me most in this wonder- 
al country of yours are your tall 
uildings.” 
On the other hand there are 
ewspaper men who take an en- 
rely different view of their pro- 
*ssion. I had such a friend in 
anto Domingo. He never hur- 
ed. To him time was made for 
laves, and the press was free. 
ears ago I was having luncheon 
ith him in Santo Domingo and 
inquired casually whether there 
faS any news stirring. He 
ought a moment and replied: 
No, nothing except. another 
2volution.” 
I was impressed with the de- 
ils and was about to excuse 
iyself with the idea of going 
round to the cable office and 
ending a dispatch to New York 
tat would make them sit up and 
ike notice, when it suddenly oc- 


curred to me that my friend 
never would have given this news 
to me before he had himself sold 
it. I knew they didn’t do things 
that way where I came from. So 
I said: 


“IT suppose you already have 
cabled a story on the revolution 
to New York?” 


He smiled indulgently and 
shook his head. 
“No, not yet,’ he said. “Why, 


senor, I did not hear of it until 
yesterday.” 


Yes, it depends upon one’s 
point of view whether modern 
methods of news gathering, the 
following of the profession of 
journalism, or anything else for 
which effort and sacrifice are re- 
quired is worth while. 


Broadly speaking, that upon 
which the heart is honestly set is 
worth while. Jack thought so. 
Years ago he worked for the 
Associated Press as a telegraph 
operator, and he worked a double 
trick. He caught a nap between, 
usually; but year after year he 
was in the office fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. He would 
not be permitted to do that now 
and, of course, he did not have 
to do it then. Some said he was 
a glutton for work. Others that 
he was money-mad. Jack said 
nothing. But one night he sidled 
up to my desk and laid down a 
handful of newspaper clippings. 
And Jack, who had sent and re- 
ceived without ever betraying 
emotion, hundreds of thousands 
of words describing all the trage- 
dies that flesh is heir to, was act- 
ually excited. All the clippings 
told the same story. 


A son, the pride and hope of 
his life, had been graduated with 
high honors from a college of 
medicine. Well, that ended the 
double trick, and Jack is down 
in Wall Street now taking life 
easy in a broker’s office. God 
bless him. I hope he will live 
forever. 


On THE Earuy TRICK 


Once Jack and I worked the - 


early trick together—from mid- 
night to 8 A. M. At that time 
the general offices of the Asso- 
ciated Press were in the old West- 
ern Union building on the site 
of the present building at 195 
Broadway. After four o’clock, 
when all the morning papers in 
the East had been “put to bed,” 
we operated a single wire across 
the country. Jack would send a 
wire and then the Chicago office 
would send, thus exchanging mat- 
ter that had overflowed from the 
night report and was being copied 
at large city points for early edi- 
tions of afternoon papers. 


For a time the report moved 
steadily and then there was an 
interruption. Jack grunted. The 
snapping of his key by Jack was a 
sure sign that he was irritated. 
When he grunted, the situation 
was ominous. He crossed the 
news room and changed the wires. 
Again he started the report and 
again he was interrupted. 


Then followed a lively and not 
altogether polite exchange be- 


tween New York and Chicago on 
the one hand and the trouble 
maker on the other. 


“What's the matter?” I asked. 
fA nut,” growled Jack, “who 
wants me to take a private mes- 
sage.” ; 


I should explain that we are 
not permitted to transmit private 
messages on our press circuits. 


Jack said he had explained this 
to the “nut” but the fellow said 
he didn’t care a cuss for the A. P. 
or the telegraph companies and 
their contracts. “Says he’s a tele- 
graph lineman,” Jack continued. 
“He’s climbed a pole in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania and cut in 
on our wire. Says he tramped 
all night in the woods and in a 
rain to find a telegraph wire and 
now he’s found one, he’s going 
to stick. Says he’s just got to 
send a mesage to Philadelphia and 
we've got to deliver it. No mes- 
sage, no more news.’ 


So Jack put it up to me and I, 
making a virtue of necessity, told 
him to take the message. “O.K.,” 
Jack signaled. “Go ahead, you. 
Philadelphia copy.’ Slowly the 
weird dots and dashes sounded in 
the news room. I looked over 
Jack’s shoulder as with a pencil, 
he turned them into letters and 
words. The outlaw message was 
directed to a Miss Somebody and 
in care of a hospital in Philadel- 
phiay Vit iead= 


THe MESSAGE 


“Don’t forget Mother today.” 
It was signed ‘‘Dad.” 


That was all. Jack looked up 
at me and I looked down at Jack. 
Then somehow, both of us looked 
at the funny old-fashioned clock 
blinking in the sunlight of a new 
day and—Sure enough! It was 
just four forty-six o’clock, Wed- 
nesday, May 30th. ‘Memorial 
Daya ssaidmyacke 


Now I do not know just what 
the point of this story is. In 
fact I do not know that it has a 
point. But this I know: On that 
Memorial Day a wife and mother 
was to be remembered. Some- 
where in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania there was a heart that 
beat true to its own. One who 
could not be turned from his pur- 
pose by threats or ridicule, and 
who defied the Associated Press 
all in the name of love, and love 
conquered all things as it always 
must. 


“Learn to Swim” Week 


In an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of deaths by drowning in its 
circulation district, the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and 
Evening News this week began 
its fifth annual “Learn to Swim” 
week for the boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen. 
The lessons are given free at the 
Vise Vine GAS lands Yew C. Al and 
are in charge of Miss Helen M. 


L. Nolan of the News staff, a 
credited Red Cross life staver, 
and members of the “Y” organ- 


izations and the Red Cross Life 
Saving Corps. 
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ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES 


WM. H. RANKIN CO., Tribune Tower, 


Chicago — Account of Herman Nelson 
Corp., Moline, Ill. 
ARD J. BALLIETT, ING. eNews 


C F 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—Sending orders 
to selected newspapers for Dunedin, Fla., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

STREET & FINNEY, INC., 40 W. 
40th St., N. Y.—Will place copy in news- 
papers for H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, 

L. S. GILLHAM CO., 401 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Placing copies in 
newspapers in Utah, Idaho and Nevada, 
for Becker Products Co., Ogden, Utah. 

CAMPBELL ADV. SERVICE, 2313 
Madison Ave., Toledo, O.—Using selected 
newspapers for Kentucky Hatchery, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

GEORGE BATTEN CO., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.—Using selected newspapers 
for Galey and Lord, New York. 

GROESBECK-HEARN CO., 415 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y.—Planning a newspaper 
campaign for the F. M. Paist Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Propaganda Acts as a Safety 
Valve—? 


Propaganda acts as the safety 
valve of America. America will 
never have a revolution as long 
as there is unrestricted propa- 
ganda, according to a _ speech 
made last week in New York by 
Edward L. Bernays, “public re- 
lations counsel,’ and author of 
“Crystallizing Public Opinion.” 

“The cross currents of propa- 
ganda, voicing the beliefs and 
opinions of innumerable groups 
of the public in America, will 
always act as a check on revolu- 
tion. Each special group plead- 
ing for its Own catise gives so 
much information to the general 
public that the public is enabled 
to evaluate facts, and give pow- 
erful notice of dissatisfaction. 
The soap-box orator and the con- 
troversial press of America which 
encourage the uncovering of all 
facts, and which foster special 
pleading, make for social evolu- 
tion. The principle has not yet 
been applied to international af- 
tates 


He also asserted that in recent 
years, leaders of minority move- 
ments have come to realize the 
need of .a definite mode of pro- 
cedure and have gradually de- 
veloped a definite process for 
dealing with the crowd mind. 


Pioneer Telegrapher Dies 


Joseph B. Taitavail, publisher 
of the Telegraph and Telephone 
Age since 1881, died at his home 
at East Orange, N. J., last week 
at the age of 76. He was known, 
to telegraphers throughout the 
world. He became an operator 
in 1863, and for nearly twenty 
years handled the key before he 
founded the magazine devoted to 
news of telegraphy. 


W. W. Ireland Dies 


William W. Ireland, aged 74, 
father of William A. Ireand, car-~ 
toonist, of the Columbus (O.) Dis-~ 
patch, died at Chillicothe, O. 
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Cooperation Stressed by 
Gannett Chain Manager 


That newspapers should help 
each other in the gigantic task 
of selling advertising, and selling 
themselves to prospective adver- 
tisers was the theme of a talk 
by Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers 
of New York State last Wednes- 
day before the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives meeting in connection with 
the A. A. C. W. meet at Phila- 
delphia. 

In a middle-west- town on the 
same square and adjoining are 
three churches. So close are they 
that the hymns sung in one can 
be heard in the others. The 
Methodists sing out “Will There 
Be a Star in My Crown?” The 
Baptists come back with “No Not 
One.” To which the Presbyteri- 
ans respond with “That Will Be 
Glory For Me.” 


Something like that is going 
on in our every-man-for-himself 
battle for newspaper lineage. I 
am taking the word of more than 
one national advertiser that his 
impression of newspapers after 
a thorough solicitation, is one of 
exereme doubt, said Mr. Tripp. 

I am giving you the words of 


one man, almost verbatim: “I 
spent all day with some of your 
newspaper friends,” said he. “I 


am surprised at the manner of 
solicitation. Every man seemed 
intently interested in his own in- 
dividual paper. Not one went as 
deeply as I wished into the sub- 
ject of newspapers as national 
media. The methods were the 
reverse of the magazine men who 
have seen me. It happens that 
I have now seen representatives 
of all three papers in a certain 
city. I remember, above all other 
things, the reasons which each 
advanced why I should not use 
tthe other two.” 

“Which did you buy?” I asked. 

“Nome of them,’ he replied. 
“Either they are all a bunch of 
liars who cannot be trusted or 
there isn’t a paper in the town 
nage Gio) sblsyen” 

If we are to take the word of 
zmen who must be sold, the maga- 
zine method leaves the better im- 
pression. It seems to be an un- 
‘written rule for a magazine sales- 
‘man to spend much time in the 
sale of magazines in general. 
Even it is common for a solicitor, 
who sees himself slipping with a 
prospect, to put in strong words 
for the magazine which seems to 
have preference. In brief the 
‘scheme is to sell magazines first. 

One time when I was a cir- 
‘culation canvasser the editor of 
‘my paper put on a weekly farm 
jpage and we were told to go 
forth and tell the farmers that 
mow they could learn better farm- 
ing. I put my star speech to 
one old timer while he watered 
his horses and closed with my 
clinching argument that here was 
his chance to become a better 
farmer for $3 a year. He never 
‘stopped pumping, just looked up 
‘and said: “Hell, -boy, I aint 
farmin’ now half as good as I 
iknow how.” 
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In the national field, all of the 
newspapers of the ‘country are 
represented in general solicita- 
tion for the newspaper as against 
competing media by only four 
men, two in the New York office 
of the A. N. P. A. Advertising 
Bureau, one in Chicago and one 
in San Francisco. ‘These men 
sell only newspapers, no particu- 
lar newspaper. ; 

Some of you may say that I 
forget the constant creative work 
untiringly put forth by the Ad- 
vertising Agencies in behalf of 
newspapers. To which I reply: 
“Applesauce.” There is somebody 
pinning the same rose on the 
advertising Agencies right now 
over in the magazine and out- 
door departments. 

The Gantrett Newspapers, lo- 
cated in five New York State 
cities, recently made a canvass 
of the national advertisers and 
national prospects located in their 
various fields. I was surprised to 
see a list of 346 names, ranging 
from Eastman Kodak down to 
proprietary accounts. Then we 
asked ourselves what we have 
been doing with these million-line 
prospects right at our front doors. 

In every city we have good 
newspaper advertising men, many 
of whom have intimate social and 
business relations with men who 
control a gross of millions spent 
annually in national advertising. 
We have never cashed in on this 
contact. We have left the job 
to comparative strangers. Your 
papers have suffered from our 
neglect and we have suffered from 
Most of us sit calmly by 


yours. 
while competing media _ sells our 
very neighbors the idea that 


newspapers are local institutions 
for the use of retailers and only 
secondary contact on the part of 
the general advertiser. We have 
helped this propaganda by main- 
taining active local organizations 
which scour the town for every 
last line of local and walk right 
past the door of good national 
business—because it is not copy 
for tomorrow's paper—and_ be- 
cause somebody else, with an 
office hundreds of miles away, is 
traditionally expected to do this 
job. 

If every newspaper advertising 
organization will assume the duty 
to systematically talk newspapers 
direct to the national advertisers 
who are in their localities we can 
sell newspapers everywhere as the 
strongest, most flexible and most 
direct general media. 

By way of good example The 
Gannett Newspapers have re- 
formed. We have put one of our 
best men to the task of seeing 
that each city makes repeated and 
systematic solicitation of every 
national advertiser in its field, 
going right to the top of the in- 
stitution with the story. This 
solicitation will be handled by ad- 
vance appointment of that leisure 
“no hurry,” “when you have lots 
of time’ type and the men as- 
signed will be those who have 
some particular acquaintance or 
hook-up with the men to be in- 
terviewed. These men must be 
sold newspapers in general be- 
fore we can share in the results. 
The efforts will be entirely in that 


direction. We will be working 
346 national accounts, and we will 
be working for every newspaper 
in the country. 

Up in New York State, as soon 
as details can be finished, all pub- 
lishers are going to carry copy 
in every New York State paper, 
selling newspapers as the one and 
only direct general media. We 
begin to think along the line of 
the colored preacher who ap- 
pealed to his flock for funds to 
patch the roof by saying: “Now 
look here niggers, just because 
the Master was a carpenter, that’s 
no excuse for you sittin’ by and 
lettin’ this church go into a state 
of delapidation.” 

We have realized that New 
York State papers every day go 
straight into the homes of hun- 
dreds of men who eventually will 
swing their advertising money 
our way if we will only sell them 
by the same route which we claim 
will sell their goods. We have 
the unlimited means of reaching 
the national advertiser, his retailer 
and his market at the same time. 
There are more prospects for 
our goods reading our own papers 
than there are for many an article 
on service for which we regularly 
carry copy. 


We have come to believe this 
in New York State and we are 
going to sell newspaper advertis- 
ing and New York State as a 
market in our own columns by a 
uniform, carefully studied cam- 
paign. This will be systematical- 
ly scheduled and will be as com- 
pulsory as any paid. schedule. 
Publishers from the New York 
Times down to the smallest are 
agreeing to the program. 

I commend the idea for the 
consideration of newspapers 
everywhere and I have a further 
suggestion I should like to hear 
discussed. There are some 2,500 
daily newspapers in the country. 
Every point of control of every 
national account can be reached 
influentially and often by capable 
advertising of some of these 
papers. 

I suggest that the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives undertake a program to this 
end and that data of a general 
nature, useful in the task of sell- 
ing newspapers as a whole, be 
supplied to all members and to 
non-members as well. 


Pamphlet on Berkshires Takes 
Anti-Billboard Stand 


_ The Lenox Garden Club has 
issued a pamphlet, “Beautiful 
Berkshires,” which points to the 
beauties of the Berkshires and re- 
quests tourists, campers and bill- 
board advertisers to save the 
countryside from defacement. 

Several of the cartoons of 
“Ding” (J. M. Darling) in behalf 
of fair play for wild flowers and 
landscapes are reproduced from 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

The story of the national cam- 
paign for restriction of signboards 
to commercial locations is re- 
viewed, with due acknowledge- 
ment to the advertisers who are 
cooperating in that laudable en- 
deavor. 
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Emotional Appeal Must Be Mad 
‘in Advertising, Says Speaker 


“Food, sex and social distinctio; 
are the three main heads unde 
which may be grouped the prin 
cipal desires of people today, anj| 
one of these three must be ap. 
pealed to if advertising cop) 
would be successful,” Prof. J. FE. 
Evans, of the Iowa State Colleg, 
at Ames, told members of th, 
Davenport Advertisers. | 


“Wants are emotional, and ar, 
not connected with the intellec: 
until it becomes a question 06 
how to get them,” he said. 

“Youth,” he pointed out, “car 
not be reached in advertising j 
appealed to on practical lines. Ph, 
strongest appeal which can bi 
made to youth,” he said, “is o1 
the score of personal appearance 


“The advertising writer of to 
day must understand the natun 
of his readers,” he said, “and mus 
analyze their characteristics.” 


Paste Pot Trophy Challeng: 
Issued by Its Holder 


Through the medium of a cir. 
cular letter issued by the Pennsyl 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ As 
sociation, Mr. George E. Graff 
publisher of the Williamsport Sur 
and Gazette and Bulletin, issue 
a challenge to all newspaper pub 
lishers in the state to compet 
for the Paste Pot Trophy donate 
by the Philadelphia Bulletin ir 
1924 and which he now holds. 


Beneath his signature on thi 
letter is Mr. Graff’s title, Cham. 
pion Newspaper Golfer of Penn 
sylvania. He says: “I am issuing 
my defi to the entire professio1 
in the state, to compete for thi 
trophy at the coming meeting a| 
State College.” 

The State College meeting o! 
publishers will be held on Tues 
day, June 29. Mr. Graff will hay 
the publishers for his luncheoi 
guests at noon on that day. 


Photographs Illegal in Britis! 
Law Courts | 


Press photographers in Eng 
land who take or attempt to taki 


‘photographs of persons concerne 


in legal proceedings while in thi 
court room or its precincts afi! 
liable to a fine of fifty pound 
under a clause in the new Britis! 
Criminal Justice Act, which cami 
into force this month. 

Portraits and sketches are als¢ 
forbidden under penalty of a sim | 
ilar fine, as is the publication 0) 
any such picture. Pictures 0) 
judges, court officials, jurymen) 
coroners, witnesses, or othe’ 
parties in the case must not bi 
made even when the people ar 
entering or leaving the court, an¢ 
if published clear proof will bi 
necessary that they were taker) 
some distance away from thi 
court. 


Subscribe to The Fourtl 
Estate—a newspaper for thi 
makers of newspapers and thi 
national advertiser. 
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Covers the News 
of the 


Newspaper and Advertising World 


With nearly 60% of the advertising dollar invested in newspapers, The 
Fourth Estate represents the most important phase of advertising activity in the 
world. 


Its news columns reflect the editorial and advertising angles of the newspaper 
business weekly to an audience of nearly six thousand national advertisers and 
advertising agency and newspaper executives. 


The Fourth Estate will convey your advertising message to this group effec 
tively and economically. 


Soak i ALR 


The FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
The Oldest Continuously Published Advertising-Newspaper Journal in the Field 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHI 


“OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP” 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


From January Ist to May 3lst, inclusive, in National Advertising 
Lineage exceeded the second paper by 639,842 lines, the third paper 
by 615,328 lines, and 179,872 lines MORE than the second and third 


papers combined. 


Convincing Proof That The Dayton Daily News 
ALONE Successfully Sells The Dayton Territory 


First In Dayton—The Dayton Daily News—First In Ohio 
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THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 
NEWS Is Growing With Canton 


Is Always First In Everythin 
4 age) This is evidenced by the fact that the NEWS 


In national advertising alone for the first five | total advertising gain for first five months 
months of 1926 the NEWS carried 385,644 of 1926 exceeded that of the other evening 
lines MORE than the second paper. paper by 542,220 lines. 


The News Blankets the Springfield Area Cantonians Have Faith in the News 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York—I. A. KLEIN—Chicago ' San Francisco—A. J. NORRIS HILL—Los Angeles 


“In Florida It’s The Miami Daily News’’ 


a FOURT! 


YORK , JULY. 
oh en 


Let Them Say It! 


From January Ist to May 31st, 1926, the Cleveland De- 
partment Stores used more space in The Cleveland News 
than in any other paper: 


Cleveland News 1,550,563 Lines 
Cleveland Press ; 1,369,707 LIBS EPO, ens. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer B30 62+ lines saa oe TLLNOIS 


DURING MAY 


Cleveland News 301,049 
Cleveland Press , 237,383 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 205,371 Lines 


DAILY ONLY 


Cleveland News 261,376 Lines 
Cleveland Press : 237,383 Lines 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . 158,267 Lines 
The above figures are supplied by The Advertising Record Company, Chicago, Ill., an indepen- 


dent advertising audit bureau to which Cleveland’s large newspapers subscribe, and whose 
measurements are accepted by all as final. The records are always open for inspection. 


If You Ask the Merchants Why? 
“Our Buyers Demand It’? 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


“Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper” 


GEO. A. McDEVITT, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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The Newspaper of Today Is the Most Direct, ‘Acceptable, 
Completely Covering, Readily Available, Economical and 
Resultful of All Advertising Mediums a 


9 hast 37th Street, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 
Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS 
Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Sharon Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


~ Higgins Building, LOS ANGELES 


PC IeIe IS ISIS ISIS ICUS IS ISM S IE TEENS TENET ENEN 
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We are the National Advertising Representatives of Trent 2s 


EWSPAPER advertising now, more than eve 
N. demonstrates its immediate availability, its instant a 
ability, and its speedy responsiveness. You may send your | 

sales message to every nook and corner of this broad land comoumal 
row if you like, or you may seiect your spots and sections, a scc 
a hundred, a thousand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufac: 


turing and transportation conditions advise. 


Progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of the- United 
States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications 
where complete files and data of all kinds concerning both field and . 
publication are in readiness for anyone interested. Our traveli g 


representatives are thoroughly familiar with the publications and ‘the ¥ 


fields in which they circulate. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with their 
respective service departments—to provide valuable and useful mer- 
chandise surveys and information reports that will assist the manu- 
facturer of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or in. 
extending distribution already under way. ; = 


and down-tothe-minute knowledge of market candies asda 
sibilities and of publicity outlets in the fields we cover, that 
enable it to act with the decision, speed and assurance so lar 


contributing to satisfactory and successful service to its clients. 
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. H. Newman, President, L. | 
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All Points South Point to Asheville; 
Palmer Surprises Keystone Editors 


outhern Publishers Will Discuss 
Trade Topics; Agency Hear- 
ings Review Possible 


By Tuomas Barretr 


Carolina, and the 24th Annual Convention 

of the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
ciation which will be held in that fair city of 
> sunny Southland on July 6th, 7th and 8th. 
le assemblage will gather in Grove Park Inn 
d the very flower of Dixie journalism, so to 
sak, will be there, in greater numbers than 
ar before. 

[rue Southern hospitality already pervades 

» thriving “city in the land of the sky” the 

aguard of delegates being made “at home” 

the good old-fashioned way with gentle offers 
private entertainment before the big show 
rins. 

Walter C. Johnson, president of the S. N. P. 
of course will preside and that means that 
morning sessions -will begin promptly at 

A. M., and the afternoon sessions at 1:30 


\“c points South point to Asheville, North 


THE PrRoGRAM OF SPEECHES 


Sesides.a wonderful program of speeches, there 
1 be discussions, of course, and it is more 
n probable that the recent hearings of the 
leral Trade Commission in the matter of direct 
amissions will play an important part in the 
ceedings. 
mmediately following the roll call, on Tues- 
, there will be the introduction of guests and 
orts of officers followed by nomination of new 
cers. There will be speeches on advertising 
ncy relations, business-office affairs editorial 
irs, labor, postal regulations, traffic affairs 
schools of journalism. 
i Wednesday there will be election of of- 
cs and consideration of annual reports and on 
irsday there will be auditing, resolutions and 
aorials, but this is only the half of it. 
1 fact, July 5th will be almost as busy as the 
3 of the sessions for it will mark the con- 
nce of officers and directors as well as the 
ning of registration. The conference will fol- 
an Organ recital in the evening by Professor 
jamin J. Potter. 
side from shop talk there will be numerous 
al events with plenty of golf. 
here will be auto tours leaving Grove Park 
/and on Tuesday at 5:30 P. M., the delegates 
| be guests at a tea given by the Asheville 
es and the Asheville Citizen. On this same 
, there will be an evening session beginning 
o'clock in which the publishers will hear 
iches by Oscar Wells, president of the Amer- 
| Bagaers' Association and Kent Cooper, and 
also witness the exhibition of an Associated 
|s film through the courtesy of the Pathe 
»Oration. 
1 Wednesday there will be a 2 P. M. golf 
ament and a card party for ladies at 3 P. 


Largest S. N. P. A. Attendance 
in History Expected 


(Special dispatch to Tue Fourtu Es- 

TATE from Cranston Williams, general 

manager of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association) 


The largest attendance in the history of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation is expected for the Twenty- 
fourth annual convention at Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, July 6th, 
7th and 8th, as a result of reservations 
already made. 


Each of three mornings will be reserved 
strictly for business of the Association, 
the suit of the Federal Trade Commission, 
second class postal rates, and libel laws are 
expected to occupy much of the time. 


Memorial services will be held for the 
members who have died since the last 
convention, with special recognition of 
Edgar M. Foster, business manager of the 
Nashville Tennesee Banner, who died on 
June 20th. 


Foster served as president of the As- 
sociation in 1906-7, and, for several years 
had been chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee. Records of the association indicate 
that Mr. Foster never missed one of the 
twenty-three conventions held since the 
inception of the organization. 

The golf tournament in two sections, one 
for the members and the other for the 
guests will be held on Wednesday aiter- 
noon in charge of Walter H. Savory. 

It is understood that President Walter 
C. Johnson, who has served many years 
in an executive capacity with the association 
will ask for retirement to the ranks and 
urge recognition of other active members. 


M., as well as an organ recital by Professor 


Potter at eight. In the evening also, there will 
be addresses by Dr. Frank Bohn and by Dr. Gus 
Dyer, of Vanderbilt University. 

There will be more golf on Thursday and a 
general round of farewell parties not yet 
scheduled. 

For the benefit of those who do not know of 
the beauties of the convention city, the Asheville 
Chamber of Commerce has issued a_ booklet 
which tells a lot when it says: 

“Asheville is situated on a wide plateau in the 
Appalachian Mountains which reach their high- 
est altitude near the city. Some twenty or more 
mountain peaks at a distance of from thirty to 
sixty miles from Asheville exceed in height all 
other mountains in Eastern America. Mt. Mit- 
chell, only three hours drive from the city, towers 
over all, being 6,711 feet high. Asheville is at 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Dues Lowered to Facilitate 
Entry of Smaller Papers to 
A. N. P. A. Membership 
By H. Le B. Bercovicr 


BROADENING in policy of the Ameri- 
A can Newspaper Publishers’ Association in 

its service to the newspapers of the 
country was announced by Lincoln B. Palmer, 
general manager of that organization, to the 
members of the Pennsylvania State Publishers 
Association at their annual summer meeting at 
State College, Pa., last Monday. 

In an interview with Ture Fourrn Estate 
Mr. Palmer amplified his remarks to the pub- 
lishers. 

The A. N. P. A. will add to its organization in 
September a mechanical and a traffic department. 
The heads of these departments have not yet 
been selected, but authorities in their respective 
fields will be chosen. These departments will 
carry on extensive investigations into the 
mechanical and traffic end of the publishing busi- 
ness, and will endeavor to aid newspaper pub- 
lishers by their expert advice and conclusions 
reached from assembling data gathered from 
newspapers all over the country. 

The A. N. P. A. has also changed. its policy 
in regard to: the collection of dues, to. make it 
easier for the smaller newspaper publisher to 
become members. 


Lower Rates 


The new rates are:, 


For all members, $12 on every mechanical com- 
positor (machine old rate, $15) plus, for news- 
papers of 5,000 or less circulation, $50 a year; 
for newspapers of 5,000 to 10,000 circulation, 
$75; for newspapers of’more than 10,000 circu- 
lation $25 on every cent of the national adver- 
tising rate. 

Mr. Palmer also sounded a warning to the 
Keystone State publishers on the newsprint paper 
situation throughout the country. | Newspapers 
now have an average supply of newsprint on 
hand to meet 26 daily issues, as against an aver- 
age supply last year of enough for 45 issues. 
Paper mills have stock on hand approximately 
fifty per cent lower than at the same time last 
year. 

The A. N. P. A. has hit on a clever way to beat 
the press agent. Cards are being prepared by 
that organization which list the different pub- 
licity purveyors, and the organizations which mask 
their activities. Separate cards are being pre- 
pared for the different newspaper department, 
sports, editorial, business, society, etc., and will 
be posted in a conspicuous position so as to keep 
the editors reminded of the real sources of much 
“news” that finds its way to their desks, 


Mr. Palmer recommended employing a “pub- 
licity editor,” who would specialize in reading 
all unsolicited news coming to the newspaper 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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He Looks After Cash 


Wiley L. Morgan, of Knoxville, Tennessee, 

Secretary - Treasurer of The Southern 

Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who 

has long been foremost in the activities of 
the organization. 


+: + 


(Continued from Page 1) 


equal distances from Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans and 
Tampa. 

The elevation of the city above 
sea-level varies from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet. The climate is remarkably 
mild, due to the combination of 
altitude, southern latitude, and the 
shelter of the mountain ranges. 

The average annual rainfall is un- 
der forty inches. 


GoLF PRIzES 


The annual golf tournament on 
Wednesday will be held at the 
Asheville Country Club, adjacent 
to Gove Park Inn, beginning at 
2 PAM: 

The number of prizes already 
given exceed the number offered 
last year. The prizes will be ap- 
portioned by lot, as heretofore, 
one section being for S. N. P. A. 
members and representatives, of 
member newspapers from home 
offices, and the other section will 
include guests, advertising repre- 
sentatives, and supply house rep- 
resentatives and all others in at- 
tendance. 

The handicap of each player 
must be turned into the Golf 
Committee’ at. the “S.A IN. Po lA] 
desk in Grove Park Inn, by the 
night of July 6th. 

Last year there were 83 players 
in the tournament, and the com- 
mittee this year expresses the 
hope that more than 100 will play 
in the tournament. 

The summer round-up railroad 
rates apply from all points to 
Asheville, N. C. Members are 
urged to tell the ticket agent that 
they want a summer round-trip 
ticket to Ashville, N. C. This re- 
duced rate is the same as a. spe- 
cial rate of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip that usually 
applies to conventions, and in 
the case of Asheville there is no 
certificate for validation to annoy. 


Official Program 


The official program of the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association to 
be held in Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
North Carolina, July 6th, 7th and 8th 
is as follows: é 

All sessions will begin promptly at 9 
a.m. and will adjourn promptly at 1:30 
p.m. 

The officers urgently request punctual 
attendance at all sessions, in order that 
the work of the convention may be com- 
pletely covered and expedited. 


Tuespay, JuLY 6TH. 


Convention called to order by Presi- 
dent Walter C. Johnson. 
Roll Call. 


| Business Office Expert 


John A. Park, Publisher of the Times, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Chairman of the 
Committee on Business Office Affairs for 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, will address the Convention. 


+ + 


Introduction of Guests. 

Report of President. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Manager. 

Election of New Members. 

Appointment of Special Committee: 
Nominations, Resolutions, Memorials and 
Auditing. 


Reports of Committees: 


1. Advertising (Edgar M. 
Chairman). 

2. Agency Relations (Membership Con- 
fidential). Report by Victor H. Hanson. 

3. Business Office Affairs (John A. 
Park, Chairman). 

4. Editorial Affairs 
Chairman). 

5. Labor (F. C. Withers, Chairman). 

6. Postal and Legislation (Col. Robert 
Ewing, Chairman). 

7. Washington and Lee School of Jour- 
nalism (Major John S. Cohen, Chair- 
man). 

8. Traffic Affairs 
Chairman). 

Announcements. 


Foster, 


(Robert Lathan, 


(Cranston Williams, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7TH. 
Introduction of guests. 


Further consideration ot Reports of 
Committees. 
Symposium. (See topics tor discussion. ) 


Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Election of officers. 


Announcements, 
TuuRSDAY, JuLy 8TH. 
Introduction of guests. 


Symposium. (See topics for discussion.) 

Reports of Special Committees: Audit- 
ing, Resolutions and Memorials. 

Selection of 1927 Meeting Place. 


Convention Calendar Social Events 
Monpay, JuLy 5TH. 
(Eastern Time) 


Arrival—Registration—Get-together. 
8:00 p.m.—Organ Recital, Professor 
Ben J. Potter, Organist. 


9:00 p.m.—Conference of Officers and 
Directors. 


Tuespay, JULY 6TH. ‘ 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, Officers and Di- 
rectors. 

9:00 a.m.—Convention called to order. 

1:30 p.m.—Convention adjourns for day. 

2:00 p.m.—Golf, 

4:00 p.m.—Auto tour for ladies and 
gentlemen not playing golf, cars leaving 
Grove Park Inn. 

5:30 p.m.—Reception and Tea, courtesy 
of Asheville Times and Asheville Citizen. 

8:00 p.m.—Organ Recital, Professor 
Ben J. Potter, Organist. 

9:00 p.m.—Address by Oscar Wells, 
of Birmingham, Alabama, President of 
American Bankers’ Association. <A. P. 
Film (courtesy Pathe Corporation) and 
address by Kent Cooper, General Man- 
ager of the Associated Press. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7TH. 


9:00 a.m.—Convention called to order. 
1:30 p.m.—Convention adjourns for day. 
:45 p.m.—Convention photograph. 
:00 p.m.—Golf tournament. 
:00 p.m.—Card party for ladies. 
:00 p.m.—Organ Recital, Professor 
Ben J. Potter, Organist. 

9:00 p.m.—Address by Dr. Frank Bohn; 
address by Dr. Gus Dver, of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Owner 


TuurspAy, JuLy 8TH. 
9:00 a.m.—Convention called to order. 
1:30 p.m.—Convention adjourns sine 
die. 


2:00 p.m.—Golf. 


Miami Publisher 


Frank B. Shutts, publisher of the Miami 
Herald and one of the prominent mem- 


the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


bers of 


+ + 


Robstown Record Sold 


The Robstown Record of Robs- 
town, Texas, has recently been pur- 
chased by Sam Fore, Jr., of Flores- 
ville, Tex. The Record was owned 
and operated for some years by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Robs- 


town. Mr. Fore owns the Fiores- 
ville Chronicle-Journal. Ray S. 
Carney, former editor of the 


Lampasas Record has been appointed 
editor. 


Parker With Monotype Co. 


Mr. Gilbert P. Parker, well- 
known typographer, is now con- 
nected with the New York Mono- 
type Composition Co. 


+ 


S. N. P. A. EXPLAINS 


THE AGENCY 
SUIT 


Questions And Answers — 


In Current Bul- 
letin 


The salient facts about the suit 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the A.A. A. A, A. NOB 
A., S. N. P. A. and others are given 
in the current bulletin of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 


been adopted in the bulletin: 
Q. Who started the suit? 


A. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will not give the names of the 
parties who complained to it. Cir- 


cumstances show that Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., and Vick Chemical 
Co., have been active in getting the 
Trade Commission to act. Gilbert 
Montague, an attorney of New York, 
appeared before the Commission as 
representing the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Q. Why did Firestone and Vick 
act? 

A. They want the same commis- 
sions on their own advertising sent 
direct that newspapers usually al- 
low advertising agents, and through 
the Federal Trade Commission they 
are seeking to get the usual agency 
commission. 


Q. Why shouldn't Firestone and 


Vick get the usual agency commis- 
sion ? 


Editorial Chairman 


Robert Lathan, Editor and General Man- 
ager of the News and Courier, Charleston, 
South Carolina, will read the convention 
yeport on Editorial Affairs as chairman of 
the committee having this matter in han 


~ 


A. They perform no service what- 
soever for the newspaper, and do 
not assist in creating any advertis- 
ing except for their own use. They 


(Continued on Page 31) 


A form of “Questions and An- — 
swers,” which reads as follows, has 
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PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ON THEIR SUMMER MEET 


-Fred Godcharles Wins Philadelphia Bulletin’s ‘Paste 
Pot’ Trophy from George E. Graff—aA. P. Chief 
and Noted Editor Address Newspaper Makers 


The first annual summer meeting of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 


| 


’ 
| 
| 


lishers Association, which was formed by 


consolidating the Pennsylvania 


_ Associated Dailies, the Pennsylvania Weekly Newspaper Association, and the 
| Pennsylvania State Editorial Association wound up last Tuesday, June 29th, 


; 


with a golf tournament to determine 


which Pennsylvania newspaper 


publisher or manager was the golf champion of the Keystone State. 


“The Paste Pot Trophy,” the cu 


Philadelphia Bulletin, and held for 
two years by George E. Graff, was 
won by Fred Godcharles at the 
golf tournament held on Tuesday 
afternoon. Those competing, and 
their scores and handicaps, follow: 
Fred Godcharles, score, 103, 
handicap, 30; C. G. Aikins, State 
College Times, score, 96, handicap, 
14; H. M. Turner, Towanda Re- 
view, score 91, handicap, 12; 
Deitrik Lamade, Williamsport Grit, 
score 112, handicap, 30; Fred G. 
Hastings, Milton Standard, score 
98, handicap, 22; George E. Graff, 
Williamsport Sun, score, 103, handi- 
cap, 20; W. T. Windsor, Milton 
Miltonian, score 97, handicap, 22. 
There were six prizes for the 
seven players, but the name of the 
one publisher who did not win a 
prize was kept dark by the golfers. 
The meeting opened Monday 
morning at the Centre Hills Country 
|Club with separate gatherings of 
the daily and weekly divisions. 
John L. Stewart, of the Washing- 


p donated by W. L. McLean of the 
- 


+: 
ton, Pa., Observer, president of the 
Association, presided at the meet- 
ing of the dailies, and William D. 
Fish, of the Coudersport, ae 
Weekly Enterprise, presided at the 
weekly gathering. 

The editors were the guests Mon- 
day and Tuesday of Pennsylvania 
State College, at State College, and 
most of them, including many with 
their families, were quartered in 
Varsity and Watts Hall, college dor- 
mitories, and others were put up in 
the Centre Hills Country Club 
where the meetings, lunches, and the 
golf tournaments were held. 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee initiated the proceedings on 
Monday morning. Albert W. Fell, 
manager of the association, 
presided at this meeting, 
which was attended by President 
John L. Stewart, of the Washine- 
ton Observer; H. J. Reynolds, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Quarryville Sun; 


(Continued on page 21) 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Editor Gives Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers a New Definition of News; 
Human Instincts Reflected on Front Pages 


The importance of unbiased news to the newspaper, and to humanity as 


a whole, was brought out by E. C. Hopwood, 


editor of the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, in his talk last Monday night at the banquet of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association in connection with their summer meet- 


ing at State College, Pa. 


“There is nothing definite in the making of news,” said the President of 


the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 


news mirrors people. News can- 
not be crystallized, it is fluid, and 
it is forever changing. 

“Attempts to define news re- 
minds me of the different men 
who were told to write a work on 
the elephant. The English- 
man wrote a short story on hunt- 
ing the elephant as a sport. A 
Frenchman wrote a gay and wit- 
ty book on the elephant and his 
amours. A German wrote a 
weighty tome, after years of re- 
search, on the elephant—an intro- 
duction to his study. The Rus- 
sian wrote a short treatise, con- 
sisting of these words, ‘The ele- 
phant—does he exist? And the 
Pole wrote a_ political mono- 
graph on the elephant and his 
relation to the Polish situation. 

“After twenty-five years of 
newspaper work, and an intense 
study of the question, I have ar- 
rived at a fairly concrete philoso- 
hy of newspaper making. 

“A newspaper can be divided 


“people are indefinite, and 
oo Se 
into four parts, news, editorial, 
feature, and advertising. News 
cannot be eliminated, the other 
three can. You cannot have a 
newspaper without news, but you 
can have it without editorials, 
without features, and without ad- 
vertising. Publishers, in their 
discussions of mechanical and 
business questions, are prone to 
forget that news is the lifeblood 
of a newspaper, and cannot be 
subordinated to anything. 

“News is not creative, but is 
created to satisfy a fundamental 
human desire. 


“The human desire of curiosity 
is one of the fundamental human 
traits, and is a part of human de- 
velopment. The desire to know 
has created the great informing 
mediums—the newspapers. 

“In the Bible we have David 
waiting for the mesenger with 
news. Julius Caesar published 
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DEDICATES CHRONICLE CRANE SWITCHES TO 
USE OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO DEMOCRACY 


Jesse H. Jones Declares Houston Newspaper Will Be 
for People in Fact and in Principle, Defending 
the Right and Battling Against the Wrong 


Jesse H. Jones was Director of Finance of the Nat.onal Democratic 
Committee in 1924. He was particularly active in the John W. Davis Cam- 
paign. To the fund raised for this he and Mrs. Davis were the largest 


contributors. 


Mr. Jones has been particularly active in real estate in Fort 


Worth, Houston, Dallas and New York—Enrror. 


(Special Despatch to THe FourtH Estate) 


Houston, Tex., June 30.—No changes in policies or personnel, other than 
the making of promotions, are being instituted in the Houston Chronicle by 
Jesse H. Jones, who has been made president of the corporation, following 
his purchase of the stock of M. E. Foster, who founded the Chronicle 
twenty-five years ago and was its publisher and editor. 

Announcing his assumption of control Mr. Jones sets forth his views 
on clean and fearless journalism in these words: 


“Tn acquiring Mr. Foster’s stock 
and succeeding him as President of 
the Chronicle, it is not my intention 
to make changes in its personnel or 
policies, except to promote the men 
already in positions of responsibility 
with the Chronicle to positions of 
greater and wider responsibility. 


GrLLespie ActTIvE HEAD 


“C. B. Gillespie becomes the active 
head of the paper as Vice-President 
and Editor, and will share with me 
in having direct charge of its pol- 
icies. G. J. Palmer becomes Vice- 
President and Business Manager. 


“Tt is their duty and responsibility, 
as well as that of nearly 300 other 
seasoned newspaper men and women 
in the various departments of the 
Chronicle, to serve the reading pub- 

“lic by publishing the very best news- 
paper within their power. 


“T regard the publication of a 
newspaper as a distinct public trust 
and one not to be lightly treated or 
abused for selfish purposes or to 
gratify selfish whims. 


“A great daily newspaper can re- 
main a power for good only so long 
as it is uninfluenced by unworthy 
motives and unbought by the desire 
for gain. 


City’s GREATEST ASSET 


“A newspaper that can neither be 
bought nor bullied is the greatest 
asset of a City or State. Naturally 
a newspaper makes mistakes in judg- 
ment, as it does in type, but so long 
as errors are honestly made they are 
not serious when general results 
ase considered. 


_“The success or failure of a par- 
ticular isuue is of little consequence 
compared with the all important 
principle of a fearless and an honest 
newspaper. This I intend the 
Chronicle shall always be—a news- 
paper for all the people, democratic 
‘in fact and in principle, standing for 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number, championing and defending 
what it believes to be right and con- 
demning and opposing what it be- 
lieves to be wrong. 


“Such have always been the pol- 
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icies of the Chronicle, and to such 
it is now re-dedicated.” 


Men or EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Gillespie was managing editor 
of the Chronicle for many years. 
When the newspaper was started in 
1901, he was City Editor. 

Mr. Palmer is a man of wide ex- 
perience in the business end of news- 
papers, having served more than 
twenty-five years with the old 
Houston Post, and for the last two 
years in the executive department of 


. the Chronicle. 


Other promotions include: George 
W. Cottingham, advanced from 
news editor to managing editor, and 
Steve Kelton, advanced to assistant 
business manager in charge of na- 
tional advertising. 


Mr. Jones has been a director, and 
practically an equal owner, with Mr. 
Foster, of the Chronicle for many 
years, and in addition to his banking 
and other commercial interests, is a 
very large investor in real estate, 
having built many substantial bank- 
ing, mercantile, office, theatre, and 
hotel buildings in Houston, New 
York, Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Aside from his business he is an 
important factor in the Democratic 
party organization. He was a ver- 
sonal friend of Woodrow Wilson 


and served in 1924 as director of: 


finance of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

He was recently appointed Direct- 
or General of the Texas Centennial 
which it is planned to hold in 1936, 


Poll Favors Editor 


In a recent poll conducted by 
the Racine, Wisc., Times-Call, an 
independent Republican paper, to 
determine who the voters wanted 
to represent them as State Sena- 
tor, W. S. Goodland, veteran edi- 
tor and publisher of the paper, 
received almost twice as many 
votes as the next highest candi- 
diate and more than four times 
the votes cast for a present State 
assemblyman. 


“Classy’’ Magazine Display Scares Off Buyer of Mod- 
erate Means, but Home Town Paper Brings 
Him Back 


One of the most interesting conversions to newspaper advertising is 
revealed in a campaign recently launched by The Crane Co., of Chicago 
and New York through the Charles Daniel Frey Inc., agency of Chicago, 
in which The Crane Co.—a concern of considerable proportion, tells of its 
plumbing supplies in a manner that makes of pipes and valves and basins 


a serial story of exceptional art and interest. 


The big idea is to encourage 


the construction of more and better bath-rooms and other up-to-date 


equipment. 

Phenomenal results attained 
through the advertising of a com- 
bination sink and laundry tray fix- 
ture in the New York newspapers 
has been largely responsible in the 
Crane company’s turn to the daily 
press and has been followed up by 
copy in which occupants of city flats 
and small houses are taught how to 
lay out bath rooms of various shapes 
and sizes, to conform to the nooks 
and corners of their homes. 


A SALESMAN’sS VIEW 


Looking at the Crane Company’s 
advertising from the viewpoint of a 
salesman, J. H. Allen, attached to 
the New York exhibit of his firm 
at 23 West 44th street, said that 
the test advertisement brought pur- 


chasers into the store from Long 
Island, New Jersey, Westchester, 


. Manhattan and Brooklyn and even 
from points in Connecticut. It was 
his opinion that magazines are 
efficacious in selling Crane products 
to well-to-do persons, but that mag- 
azine advertising copy is prepared 
along “such classy lines” it scares 
off the householder of moderate 
means and it is necessary to appeal 
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Save time and steps, 
space and money! 


The fixture made famous by newspaper 
advertising. 
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to this trade through the news- 
papers. 

To W. J. Glenn, advertising man- 
ager of the concern, is attributed 
the vision of the power of news- 
papers as an ideal medium for the 
transmutation of plumbing supplies 
into golden dollars. There were 
those in control, who holding more 
to tradition than experience felt that 
because of the high class quality of 
Crane materials nothing but the 
most expensive magazine coverage 
would attract buyers. Keen adver- 
tising counsel dictated otherwise 
however, and the experiment was 
made with such startling results 
that newspaper copy bids fair to 
overbalance magazine copy in the 
not distant future. 

The sink and tray fixture hit 
upon for the test, combines a laundry 
tub, which, when not in use for 
washing clothes, is covered by a tray 
which serves as a drip for washed 
dishes and other uses of a regula- 
tion sink “drain board.” It is suit- 
able for small apartments and 
bungalows and newspaper adver- 
tising made it popular overnight. 


AuToS AND BATHTUBS 


Only one out of five homes in the 
United States are equipped with 
bath rooms, notwithstanding the 
fact that America is further ad- 
vanced in this respect than any other 
nation, according to Mr. Allen, and 
it is rather a surprising fact that 
there are more automobiles per 
capita in the U. S. than bath tubs. 

Last year the Crane Co. decided 
that there was a fine field for sales 
in the rural districts where tiled 
and nickeled luxuries are still sub- 
ordinate to the old outdoor pump 
and wooden wash tub. One method 
employed to teach the gospel of 
sanitary plumbing is the use of a 
mobile exhibit in which an automo- 
bile bus travels about with Crane 
fixtures. Advance advertising in 
newspapers notifies the countryside 
of its approach and the natives 
gather up all their plumbing trou- 
bles and cart them down to the bus, 
where demonstration and pam- 


‘ phlets complete the sales. 


The Crane show room on wheels 
is furnished with electric lights and 
resembles a Pullman coach in ele- 
gance of finish. Along both of its 
long sides are arranged set-up dis- 
plays of bath tubs, basins, flush 
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In Commemoration of America’s First Great Fourth of Jul 
Vi 


By THOMAS BARRETT 


Old Glory! 
Your stars are bright as silver 
Streaming through the sunset’s glow; 
Your blue like highest heaven, 
Where the prayers of mothers go! 
Your stars all shine like diamonds, 
Like the light o° love-lit eyes— 
You seem just like a sweetheart, 


You're the fairest flag that flies! 


. association at the 
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Frederic Godcharles, winner of 
the golf tournament, who has re- 
tired from the newspaper business, 
was a welcome guest. Mr. God- 
charles is a student of Pennsylvania 
history, and has written articles on 
it for many Pennsylvania news- 
papers. 


W. R. Lynett and son, Scranton 
Times, were a father-and-son pair 
that was popular with the crowd. 
The Lynetts are among the Demo- 
cratic minority in Pennsylvania, 
but are, none the less, popular. 


Mr. McCullough, Lancaster In- 
telligencer, another rare Democrat, 
told the A. P. members Monday 
noon that just hecause the Demo- 
crats were few they should “holler’’ 
—and he surely set a good example. 


E. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, who is close to state politics, 
told the members of his efforts to 
let the politicians know what the 
newspaper men wanted in the way 
of legislation. 


R. A. Walker, Saltsburg Press, 
a country weekly, was celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of his wedding 
and the purchase of his newspaper 
at the meeting. 


Hawley Quier, Reading Eagle, 
brought his golf togs with him, but 
had to leave before the tournament. 
Mr.- Quier had interesting facts to 
give the members about labor con- 
ditions, in which he specializes. 


Edward A. McKernon, Eastern 
Superintendent of the Associated 
Press, was announced as “pinch 
hitter’ for Jason Rogers, former 
publisher of the New York Globe, 
who was too ill to attend. All the 
members agreed that his speech was 
an inspiring and thrilling one. 


Lincoln B. Palmer, General Man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, was a wel- 
come and unexpected guest. Mr. 
Palmer was to enter the golf tourna- 
ment Tuesday, but was so tired 
from a golf game he played with 
George Graff Monday afternoon 
that he decided to forego the con- 
test. 


Mr. Reitinger, Philadelphia office 
of the Associated Press, told A. 
P. members that more cooperation 
in news gathering was needed. Mr. 
Ayers of the Harrisburg A. P. 
office spoke of the mail news ser- 
vice, and asked for cooperation in 
his collection of data for  bio- 
graphical mats which he is supply- 
ing A. P. newspapers. 


Deitrik Lemade, Williamsport 
Grit, nationally circulated news- 
paper, was chosen to represent the 
Press Congress 
of the World in Geneva. 


The courtesy of Penn State Col- 
lege officials was appreciated by all 
the members, who passed a vote of 
thanks to the college, and in par- 
ticular to the Messrs. Cresswell and 
Sullivan of the publicity staff, and 
Mr. Hibshman, of the faculty. The 
ice cream, cheese, milk, and butter- 
milk of the farm were relished by 
all on their tour of the college, and 
the publishers and their families 
were also deeply interested in the 
different agricultural experiments 
being carried on. 


Paul Eyerly, of the Bloomsburg 
Press, was accompanied by the 
largest personal family delegation. 
Mr. Eyerly modestly disclaimed any 
desire to see this fact in print, so 
we hope he won't get too indignant. 


A. W. Fell, manager. of the as- 
sociation, and Walter H. Savory, 
of the Mergenthaler Executive, de- 
cided to walk from the Centre Hills 
Country Club to their quarters in 
Varsity Hall Monday night, and 
found themselves back at the club 
after a two hour journey through 
open fields and a lot of mud. 


John L. Stewart, president of the 
association, was as efficient as ever 
in conducting the meetings, and his 
colorful sidelights on the Eastern 
situation as garnered from his trip 
abroad interested the members 
greatly. 


Pennsylvania Publishers 


George J. Campbell, Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal, took Mr. Hopwood’s 
speech to heart. His talk at the 
Tuesday morning session on news- 
paper ethics held the attention of all 
members, and drew a great many 
of them into the discussion. 


George E. Graff, Williamsport 
Sun, ardent golf enthusiast, wore 
a mournful look every time a pros- 
pective golf player left for home. 


Paul R. Eyerly, Bloomsburg 
Press, was looked up by many of 
the members who wanted to know 
just how he put it over with his 
paper, and its many special pages. 
Mr. Eyerly, who started with a cash 
capital of $25, said that work was 
the answer, and a real interest in 
community affairs. 


William D. Fish, chief of the 
Coudersport Enterprise, declared 
that there was plenty room for the 
weeklies who really served their 
communities. His town #s 3,000, his 
circulation 5,200! 


The importance of news as the 
foundation of the newspaper 
brought out by E. C. Hopwood, 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. Mr. Hopwood’s definition of 
news as “Any departure from the 


GOLF BOOKS. 


New York Boston Chicago 


FORE! 


Grantland Rice 
and Clare Briggs 


drive straight down the 

fairway in 

The Duffer’s 
Handbook of Golf 


N° traps on this course for the book buyer! The fore- 
most sports writer and columnist in America and 
the premier portrait painter of Dufferdom have com- 


bined their talents in THIS MOST UNIQUE OF 


Cee of every known variety of duffer by Briggs and 

sound, scientific instruction and pointers by Rice 
make it possible for the first time to improve one’s game 
and disposition simultaneously at the nineteenth hole. 


“De luxe autographed edition $5.00. “Regular edition $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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normal in social and physical life” 
was regarded as a good one by the 
members present, who thought it 
would soon put in the shade Dana’s 
man-bite-dog classic. 


E. C. Hopwood told THe Fourru 
Estate representative of a curious 
twist in news featuring. The Plain 
Dealer inaugurated some time ago 
a page dealing with the different 
national groups in its city, labelled 
according to their nationalities, but 
found the foreign element protest- 
ing, as they all wanted to be classed 
as Americans. 


A. W. Fell, manager of the Asso- 
ciation, was a passionate booster for 
his home town, Williamsport. Mr. 
Fell worked years ago together 
with George Graff, now owner of 
the Williamsport Sun and Gazette 
and Post, and his travelings through 
the country inspired him with a de- 
sire to settle in Williamsport. The 
association’s action in passing an 
amendment changing the headquar- 
ters from Harrisburg to Williams- 
port was specially pleasing to Fell. 


George E. Graff, owner of the 
Williamsport newspaper, was called 
the “Twelve O’clock Publisher” by 
his brethren of the craft. One of 
his newspapers, the Sun, is an in- 
dependent Democratic organ, and 
the other, the Gazette and Post, is 
Republican. The Post will soon be 
celebrating its 125th birthday. Mr. 
Graff, who has held the cup 
donated by W. L. McLean for two 
years, one year through default, was 
fearful of facing his family with- 
out it, and said he wouldn’t talk of 
golf for some time. 


Pierre Van Paassen, who does 
“Lights of New York”—a_ chatty 
Gotham column for the Bell Syn- 
dicate—is traveling in Europe and 
during his sojourn there will in- 
clude in his column high lights of 
the various European cities he is 
visiting. 


Keystone Editors Had 
a Good Time 


A banquet, sight seeing trip 
and a golf tournament took 
care of the entertainment side 
of the program of the Penn- 
sylvania Publishers Associa- 
tion meeting last Monday and 
Tuesday at State College, 
ar 

Many wives and daughters 
and sons accompanied their 
fathers to the convention and 
lent an air of liveliness to the 
scene. A tour of the college 
buildings proved of great in- 
terest to the publishers as did 
a jaunt out to watch the land- 
ing and departure of the 
Cleveland-bound air mail 
plane, a trip to a local cave— 
and golf! 


F.C -CRANESISENE W 
CHIEF OF JERSEY 
EDITORS 


Work of Rutgers School 
of Journalism Is 
Encouraged 


Frederick L. Crane, publisher of 
the Elizabeth Journal, was elected 
president of the New Jersey Press 
Association at the seventieth annual 
meeting at Lake Minnewaska, New 
York, on June 26. 


Other officers chosen were: Ed- 
mund H. Carpenter, Woodbury 
Democrat, vice-president; John W. 
Clift, Summit Herald, secretary, 
and W. B. R. Mason, Bound Brook 
Chronicle, treasurer. 

The following were chosen mem- 
bers of the executive committee: 
William B. Bryant, Paterson Press- 
Guardian; William A. Haffert, Sea 
Isle City Times; E. V. Savidge, 
Hopewell Herald; D. H. Moreau, 
Flemington Democrat; Rudolph E. 
Lent, Passaic Daily News; Guion P. 
Wilson, Long Branch Record, and 
F, A. Robertson, Washington Star. 

Ry ELent chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Association on the 
School of Journalism at Rutgers 
University and former president of 
the Association, reported that the 
legislature had increased its appro- 
priation for carrying on the work of 
the school. The increased appropri- 
ation enables the employment _ by 
the university of an assistant profes- 


sor, on full time as co-worker with 


Professor Allen Sinclair Will. for 
the coming year. Associated Press 
machines will be installed in the 


class room. 

Announcement was made that Hu- 
bert R. Ede, City Editor of the 
Newark Evening News had accepted 
the associate Be a He will 
start his new work in the fall and 
will retire from the city editorship 
of the News, but will continue his 
association in an editorial capacity. 
Mr. Ede has been on the editorial 
staff of the News for twelve years 
and has been City Editor since 1922. 

The association renewed its ap- 
propriation of $100 for a scholar- 
ship in journalism, to be awarded 
to the most deserving student of the 
course during the next school year. 

All of the young men graduates 
of this year’s class in journalism 
have secured employment in New 
Jersey newspapers, 


Laredo Paper Sold on Its 
Birthday 


The Laredo, Tex., Daily Times, 
of Laredo, Texas, was sold to J. 
FE. Hanway and associates of Cas- 
per, Wyo., on the morning of the 
forty-fifth birthday of the paper. 
Justo S. Penn, succeeding his late 
father, James S. Penn who founded 
the Times, was owner and manager 
of the paper for thirty years. Han- 
way is the owner of the Tribune 
and Herald of Casper. 


A printing plant is being built to 
accomodate the publishing of the 
paper and an Associated Press 
leased wire and other services have 
been contracted for. 
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Frep L. Crane 
Publisher Elizabeth Journal 


New Iowa Weekly Begins 


A new weekly newspaper, the 
Plain Dealer, was started this week 
in Newton, Towa. 
are M. F. Ketcham, who has been 
operating a job printing shop in 
Newton the past year, and Joe Bush, 
of Delmar, Iowa. 


The proprietors, 


“All-Feminine” Edition of 
Bronxville Press 


A special edition of The Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Press, a weekly, was 
issued by members of the League 
for Service, an organization of the 
village’s young women, on Friday, 
June 25. Its size was raised from 
the customary twelve or fourteen 
pages to twenty-eight. An original 
drawing by Clare Briggs was given 
prominent position. 

The Press gave liberal commis- 
sions to the members of the league 
on all advertising and subscriptions 
secured while they were in charge. 
Street sales were in charge of the 
ladies; who wore. appropriate 
“newsie”’ costumes. The proceeds 
of the undertaking went for charit- 
able work of the organization. 

Major C. E. Lovejoy, formerly 
of The New York Times, is pub- 
lisher and editor of The Press. H. 
W. Lloyd, formerly of the Jersey 
Observer, is assistant editor. 


North Dakota Editors to Meet 
in August 


North Dakota newspapermen will 
meet in Devils Lake, August 13 and 
14, for their annual summer con- 
vention, the executive committee 
has decided. 


On the first day they will be en- 
tertained at Devils Lake and on 
the second will go by automobile to 
Killarney, Canada. Will H. Wright, 
of Woodworth, president; M. H. 
Graham, Devils Lake, and A. P. 


’ Barsted, Harvey, composed the exec- 


utive committee. 


Firstin New York 


The New York Times in six months 
of this year published 15,251,876 
agate lines of advertising, an excess 
of 5,609,058 lines over the second 
New York newspaper and a gain of 
1,664,480 lines over The Times’s 
record for the corresponding period 


of 1925. 


This great volume represents adver- 
tisements that have met the censor- 


ship standards of The New York 


Times. 


Thousands of lines of adver- 


tising have been declined by The 
Times since the first of the year as 
unworthy to be presented to its 


readers. 


_ Association, Inc., 
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Wisconsin Press Association 
Tour Plans Being Made 


The itinerary of the editor mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion during its annual summer motor 
car tour through Badger state cities 
has been partially formulated. 

The rural editors of the state, 
together with many daily newspaper 
editors, will start at the Hotel Wit- 
ter, Wisconsin Rapids, Thursday, 
Aug. 12; leave Wisconsin Rapids 
Friday morning, with a noon stop 
at Medford; spend the evening at 
Park Falls, or Fifield; arrive at 
Ashland, Saturday noon; spend the 
night in Bayfield; enter Superior 
Sunday, and disband in that city on 
Monday. 

Local committees at the various 
cities are making plans for a gen- 
erous entertainment of the visitors. 

The outing committee consists of: 
John A. Kuypers, president of the 
association and editor of the De 
Pere Journal-Democrat; Secretary, 
Louis H. Zimmerman, editor of the 
association’s monthly magazine, the 
Howler, and of the Burlington 
Standard Democrat; W. W. Row- 
land (“Brownie”) of the Milwaukee 
Journal; Charles Utz, of Mil- 
waukee; W. H. Conrad of the 
Taylor County Star-News of Med- 
ford, and H. Wachmuth, of the Bay- 
field Progress. 


W. G. Hale Recuperating 


W. G. Hale, city editor of the 
Des Moines Daily Tribune, will re- 
turn to his desk about July 15th, © 
after three months illness from 
heart trouble and high blood pres- — 
sure. Mr. Hale was recently re- 
leased from the hospital. He has 
been city editor of the Tribune for 
more than a dozen years and owns — 
stock in the Register-Tribune Com- 
pany. 


Students Buy Newspapers 


Walter S. Hoster and Jay A. Bry- 
ant, students at the North Dakota 
Agricultural college, have purchased 
two weekly North Dakota news- 
papers, the Leonard Leader and the 
Abercrombie Enterprise. Mr. Hos- 
ter and Mr. Bryant have been con- 
nected with the journalism depart- 
ment of the college for the past year 
and have taken an active part in its 
publications. 


Yonkers Herald Claims Record 
Classified Ad 


The June 18th issue of the 
Yonkers, N. Y., Herald carried a 
full page advertisement of. real es- — 
tate classified ads listing offerings 
of one local realty firm. The Herald 
thinks that this is a record for this 
kind of advertising. The page was 


‘originated and sold by C. F. Demar- 


est, classified advertising manager. 


Boston Ad Men’s Outing 


The Boylston Street Advertising 
of Boston, held 
their annual outing recently at the 
Dedham Polo and Country Club. 
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NE. Ay PRESIDENT 
HITS HIGH SPOTS 
IN TALK 


Discusses Proposed Fund, 
Journalism Schools, and 


Ad Agencies 


Extracts from annual address of 
Frank O. Edgecombe, President of 
the National Editorial Association, 
Before the Annual Convention in 
Session at Los Angeles, June 30, 
1926. 

Probably the past year has been 
the most active in the history of our 
Association. The effort of the As- 
sociation to stop the government 
printing of special request return 
cards an envelopes was started at 
the beginning of this Association 
year. It has been carried on with 
vigor by the legislative committee, 
our Washington representative, our 
headquarters office, the trade press, 
state and district associations and 
hundreds of individual publishers 
and printers residing in all parts of 
the United States. 


No such cooperation in our field 
was ever secured before. The co- 
operation of the trade press has 
been notable and highly efficient. 


The greatest harmony has pre- 
vailed during the year among the 
officers of the Association and every 
person with whom I have been asso- 

_ ciated has given me instantly the aid 
for which I have asked. I am in- 
debted to members all over the 
country for many kindnesses, sug- 
gestions, words of commendation 
and personal efforts to increase the 
usefulness of our Association. 


Because some thousands of our 
members are unable to travel to this 
~ convention I am discussing in this 
annual address some problems on 
which I feel every member should 
be informed and I hope that the 
members not privileged to be here 
will give this address and the re- 
ports of the executive secretary and 
treasurer and the report of the 
legislative committee unusually 
careful reading. Those who know 
most about our Association will be 
the most ready to provide the money 
we need. 


THE ENDOWMENT PROPOSAL 


Secretary Hotaling will suggest 
in his annual report the establish- 
ment of an endowment fund of 
sufficient size to make certain the 
enlargement of the activities of the 
association and the permanence of 
sits undertakings. I commend the 
proposal. It has one danger, but 
we must trust to the loyalty and 
far-sightedness of our members to 

Overcome it. 

It is the possibility that a con- 
| siderable number of publishers 
might inquire, “If the National Edi- 
torial Association has a large en- 
dowment from which it is drawing 
some revenue, why should I be 
asked to continue the annual pay- 
ment of dues?” Probably the an- 
swer is obvious enough to the ac- 
tive workers in the Association, par- 
ticularly to those of us who are 


Miscellaneous 


Those planets in the Advertising Firma- 
ment that have no place among the gen- 


eral classifications are seen most frequently 
in the Miami Trading Zone by readers of 


The Miami Herald. 


Comparative figures as of last year show 
that advertisers in this classification “keep 
step” with others while within Miami’s 
range of vision. The miscellaneous adver- 


tising figures are: 


The Herald... .1,531,222 lines 
Second Paper...1,142,715 lines 


or a Herald lead of over 33%. 


'y, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


sustaining members, but it is a 
phase of the problem that should 
be considered. The personal ac- 
tivity of thousands of publishers is 
highly important in many of our ac- 
tivities, possibly in all of them, and 
we have but to remember our envel- 
ope campaign to be convinced. 


Our schools of journalism ought 
to be fitting young people to fill all 
sorts of positions in the publishing 
world. There are some better jobs 
than the mere writing of copy. 
Eventually there will be open in 
most states the position of field 
manager of the state press asso- 
ciation and some states will have 
need of two persons in the man- 
ager’s office. Our own association 
should have work enough for three 
or four capable people in our head- 
quarters office. Graduation from 
the right kind of a school of jour- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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“Useful Citizen” Gets Trophy 
From Seattle Paper 


In recognition of civic service, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
adopted a policy of awarding a 
trophy each year to the Seattle per- 
son who for the past twelve months 
has earned the title of the city’s 
Most Useful Citizen. 

A jury of representative citizens 
will be chosen each year to decide 
on the winner of the award. The 
1926 cup will be presented to Nathan 
Eckstein, civic worker and philan- 
thropist, according to the decision 
made last week by the judges. : 


Providence Reporters IIl 


James P. McCabe of the Provi- 
dence Tribune and Eddie Doherty 
of the Providence Journal were ill 
during the past week. 


LAWSON SPEAKS AT 
ADVERTISING 
CLUB 


Louis Wiley as Toast- 


master Spreads Wit 
and Cheer 


Colonel E . Frederick Lawson, 
head of the British delegation to the 
convention of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, who leaves 
July 7, on the Aquitania, was the 
guest of the Advertising Club of 
New York at a luncheon given Wed- 
nesday. Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times, 
served as toastmaster and contribu- 
ted greatly to the good humor of 
the two hundred advertising men 


present. 

Others prominent in the ceremon- 
ies were Gilbert T. Hodges and G. 
Herb Palin. “Gil” Hodges thanked 
the delegates for “showing us 
Americans America,” saying in jest 
that he first stepped into the Mu- 
seum of Art when displaying it to 
the visitors. It is fitting, spoke up 
Louis Wiley, that “Gil” Hodges 
visit the Museum of Art: Was he 
not trained under the guidance of 
Frank Munsey? Hodges brought on 
a laugh by calling the delegates 
“survivors of the Sesqui-Centen- 


nial.” 

G. Herb Palin announced that the 
Purple Circle, a famous advertis- 
ing men’s group, had honored Colo- 
nel Lawson with a life membership 
and also was entrusting him with 
the errand of appointing the follow- 
ing life members when he reached 
England: Sir Charles Higham, Sir 
Charles Chesire, Harold C. Vernon, 
William Crowford, and John Hart. 
Sir William Veno is already a char- 
ter member. 

Tribute to the great journals of 
London were paid by Louis Wiley. 
He also paid personal tribute to 
Colonel Lawson. 

Colonel Lawson in his address 
declared that the accuracy and fair- 
ness of foreign news in American 
papers was a constant and pleasant 
surprise. He spoke of the spirit of 
friendliness between nations engen- 
dered by conventions like the Phila- 
delphia conclave, and said that the 
heart of London did not beat in the 
Tower of London but in the homes 
of the people. 


Sun Baseball Club Formed 


The New York Sun has organized 
a baseball club. Practice has be- 
gun, suits have been ordered and 
several games are already sched- 
uled. Harry Schoen, of the en- 
graving department, is manager and 
Robert Grant, of the pressroom, is 
captain. 


Newspaper Entertains “Kids” 


Wiaterloo, Ia. kiddies were- 
entertained at Electric Park, by The 
Tribune. It was the Tribune’s first 
summer party for all children in 
Waterloo and vicinity. There were 
free ice cream cones, doughnuts and 
all-day suckers. 
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BLOCK’S PURCHASE OF TOLEDO 
BLADE, BUSINESS EPOCH 


Publisher’s Star Shines 
High in Firmament 
of Journalism 


Paul Block, in an interview 
with the writer, on Thursday, 
confirmed the report of his pur- 
chase of the Toledo Blade for 
$4,500,000. Thereby is written an 
epoch, not only in the career of 
one of the most commanding fig- 
ures in American newspaperdom, 
but also in the history of journal- 
ism itself. 

The visit to Mr. Block afforded 
a most interesting character study, 
for the man who has set the pub- 
lishing world afire with his wiz- 
ardry is a most human business 
man yet so alive and persuasive 
that one naturally pictures a 
tremendous force behind his more 
than modest personality. He 
moves continually, either by reg- 
istering thought transition with 
his remarkable deep welled eyes, 
or by shifting his position, or 
manipulating a mass of papers on 
his desk. He is surcharged with 
business—always with so much 
to do and doing a lot of it con- 
tinually. 

He is more a study in human 


dynamics than merely a captain ° 


of big business—he has the dash 
of enormous accomplishment and 
fixes his unerring judgments in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Here is a characteristic which 
reveals thought almost as speedy 
as instinct—that seems mechani- 
cal in its precision. Like the 
physical response of the trained 
athlete he possesses a perfect co- 
ordination of all faculties that 
might be called mental, rather 
than physical response. 

When it is considered that Mr. 
Block is now the publisher of 
The Pictorial Review, The Du- 
luth Herald, The Lancaster New 
Era and The Newark Star Eagle 
as well as The Toledo Blade one 
can readily calculate the tremend- 
ous force of the man. 


He Cleaned Up Star-Eagle 


An insight to the motives that 
have created his unprecedented 
success as a publisher is best 
given by Mr. Block’s story of his 
transformation of The Newark 
Star-Eagle. 

When he took hold of the 
paper, its front page was a crime 
pot with murders, sex slop, and 
every other conceivable story of 
filth and violence splattered 
across the front in glaring dis- 
order. The Star-Eagle was then 
printing three pink editions each 
afternoon. Sensational news and 
pink editions, in the common 
knowledge of newspaper publish- 
ers, are circulation builders, but 
Mr. Block, adhering to an inate 
sense of decency, had a different 
idea of the sort of newspaper he 
wanted to run in Newark and he 
determined to clean up the Star- 
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Eagle. He did away with two 
pink editions and the lurid news 
then fully prepared for a cut in 
circulation and to take a loss in 
advertising until he could educate 
readers and advertisers to a new 
and better policy. 

Crime was reduced to a .mere 
telling of the news and placed in 
the back of the paper with no 
elaboration of the sordid details. 
Divorce cases were printed with- 
out any sob sister drivel, simply 
as court records and only the 
late sporting extra was printed 
on pink paper. 

It would not, could not pay, 
even friends of Mr. Block argued, 
because the Newark News then 
covered the ultra respectable field 
exclusively and the only hope for 
the survival of the Star-Eagle was 
on a lower plane of sensational- 
ism. Mr. Block realized that 
while the advertisers used the old 
Star-Eagle they did not respect 
it, but he determined to change 
their attitude but first sat back 
to take a stiff loss when his revo- 
lution got under way. 

3y .all things contrary there 
was no loss! 

Mr. Block spent money, put in 
two pages of financial news ad- 
ded two pages of good features 
and insisted that every item that 
went into type should be clean 
enough for him to show to his 
wife or children. 

Somehow, the altered paper 
took on with the people of New- 
ark. They even seemed to be re- 
lieved at getting away from the 
cheap truck of previous days. 
The circulation which was 85,000 
when Mr. Block took command 
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jumped to 93,000 in a few months 
and figures for April 30, 1926, 
showed a net monthly profit for 
the month of $39,000 as against 
$28,000 for the same month of 
the previous year. 

What transpired in Newark is 
an example of policy that prevails 
in all of Mr. Block’s properties. 
Every one is a business conduct- 
ed as clean as a whistle—and suc- 
cessful. 


And, in more than one instance, 
Mr. Block’s newspaper achieve- 
ment have been accomplished 
over worse than ordinary busi- 
ness obstacles. His purchase of 
the Blade is in fact a personal 
triumph over a former associate 
through a long siege of litigation 
that is not yet ended but in which 
at this writing Mr. Block holds 
the whip hand. 


Mr. Block was born in Elmira 
48 years ago and began his news- 
paper rise as a special representa- 
tive. That he was and is a good 
one, is attested by the fact that 
he now admits it would take 
hours of careful computation to 
estimate the value of his proper- 
ties, the number of his employes 
and the size of his weekly pay- 
roll. 


Mr. Block’s chief litigation has 
been with Harry S. Talmadge 
who was H. S. Thalheimer but 
had his name changed during the 
war. Three actions for account- 
ing of funds have been directed 
against Talmadge by Mr. Block 
involving profits from the New- 
ark Star-Eagle and the Toledo 
Blade for which Mr. Block acted 
as special representative for a 


number of years before he be- 
came its Owner. 


When a meteor shoots across 
the heights, the sky is brighter for 
it and when out of the infinite a 
new planet cuts a gash of flame 
through the black velvet of night 
to remain a fixed star, both the 
heavens and earth for ages share 
in its glory. Human souls are 
like heavenly bodies in this re- 
spect. Some flare for awhile with 
fierce brilliance, then vanish no- 
where. Others come to adorn 
the firmament everlastingly. In 
the panoply of journalism, such a 
star is Paul Block, a brilliant soul 
whose genius will endure. 


Graphic Circulation Jumping 


The New York Evening Gra- 
phic is jubilant over the fact that 
its circulation has increased about 
21,000 in the past week. Its offi- 
cials point to this as an encour- 
aging sign in summer days when 
the usual slump in circulation 
takes place. 


Papers Insure Readers 


An insurance war is being waged 
by the two Des Moines dailies, the 
Register-Tribune and the Daily 
Capital. On June 25th, both papers 
announced, in double page spreads, 
their new insurance service, offering 
travel accident policies at one dollar 
per year. 


Sullivan With Wisconsin News 


E. C. Sullivan, on the national 
advertising department of the Chi- 
icago Evening American for the 
last two years is now national ad- 
vertising manager of the Milwau- 
kee Wisconsin News. 
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Advertising Men of 
France and England 
Feted Aboard Liner 


Dr. Marcel Knecht, Dr. A. Mor- 
avski Nawench, Col. E. Frederick 
Lawson and Captain Arthur H. 
Rostron were the speakers at the 
luncheon in honor of British and 
French delegates to the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention, giv- 
en under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Foreign Press Corres- 
pondents in the United States, 


aboardestne = Cunard Liner SiS. 
Mauretania on Monday. 
Pleas for greater international 


amity and praise for the hospital- 
ity of the American people were the 
major chords in the addresses. 

Dr. Nawench, president of the 
correspondents’ organization, ex- 
pressed great enthusiasm about the 
convention and the delegates who 
had come from abroad to attend it. 
“These advertising men,” he laugh- 
ed, “are so well advertised, every- 
body wants them, and so the asso- 
ciation is very proud to have them 
as its guests this afternoon.” 

Dr. Nawench gave the credit for 
the arrangement of the affair to 
Percy Bullen, dean of correspond- 
ents, and Sidney Clark, both of 
whom he praised enthusiastically. 

Dr. Knecht had words of high 
laudation for the ‘ correspondents, 
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saying that they were men of diff- 
erent nationalities who yet were 
faithful and friendly to each other, 
and in themselves formed a strong 
international link. Lifting a glass 
of water to his lips, Dr. Knecht 
made a toast to international under- 
standing and seated himself amid 
laughter and applause. 


The next speaker, Colonel Law- 
son, began his address with tributes 
to Dr. Knecht, then declared that 
the A. A. C. W. convention had 
taught him to understand America 
better. He praised the lucidity with 
which news from America was 
written, and pointed out that every 
nation tended to send its best 
journalists to America as corres- 
pondents. Colonel Lawson ended 
his address with warm thanks to 
the people of America for the hos- 
pitable manner in which both the 
English and French delegates were 
treated. 

The final speaker, Captain Rostron, 
commander of the Mauretania, said 
that America had a “golden heart” 
and was hospitable to all. His 
charming English manner and the 
sentiments he expressed called forth 
enthusiastic applause. 

The following were present: 

English delegation: Colonel and 


Mrs. Lawson, Colonel and Mrs. 
Watts Allen, Wallace Atwood, 
George E. Bowman, Albert C, 


Douglass, Mark Goulden, E. M. II- 
lingworth, Belfast Telegraph; Ern- 
est H. Prince, Victor Salter, hon. 
sec., Ulster Advertising Club; Sir 
William Veno, Veno Dito On: 
Eric Field, C. G. Bernstein, R. A. 
Cowton, and G. Russell Chapman. 


French delegation: Dr. Marcel 
Knecht, general secretary, Le Matin; 
Leon Renier, commercial manager, 
Agence Havas; Major Adrien Mul- 
ler, Chief of Foreign Service, 
Agence Havas: Gilles Durouiet, 
Chief of Provincial Service, Agence 
Havas; Andre Kaminker, Acting 
eres sDistul/: A. A. CaN Henry 
Dumay, Jr., of Le Quotidien. 


Association of Foreign Corres- 
pondents: Dr. A. Moravski-Naw- 
ench, Czas of Cracow, Poland; 


Percy Sutherland Bullen, and Sid- 
ney J. Clarke, London Daily Tele- 
graph; P. H. Boone, Paris edition, 
Chicago Tribune; F. J. J. Merck, 
Agence Havas; Walter R. Doug- 
lass, foreign editor, North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. 

Harold Butcher, Liverpool Echo; 
A. Le Malice, La Soleile; Dimitri 
Mamarcheff; A. Wyn Williams, 
Manchester Guardian: James W. 
Brown, Editor and Publisher; A. 
Arbib-Costa, La Tribuna of Rome; 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Bailey; Ex-Ambas- 
sador James W. Gerard; C. King 
Woodbridge; John Daniel, secre- 
tary of the English-speaking Union; 
Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times. 

FE. K. Moy, Peking News; Wil- 
son Midgley, London Daily News; 
simon Lehr; Max Loewy; T. H. 
K. Rezmie, Bombay; E. M. Scholz, 
World Wide News Association; J. 
Matyka, Poland; W. W. Davies, 
Buenos Aires La Nacion; Mrs. Al- 
bert Boni, New Rotterdam Cour- 
ant; W. F. Bullock, London Mail; 
fee WV: M. Hall: A, Aleara, *El 
Universal of Mexico; R. Remy, 
Agence Havas. 
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Lumbermen’s Association 
Launches Ad. Campaign 


Approximately $50,000 a year for 
an indefinite period will be spent 
on a national advertising and trade 
promotion campaign by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
with headquarters in Seattle. Lum- 
ber trade publications will be used. 

This is the second announcement 
of big trade promotion plans for 
North Pacific Coast lumber within 
a few months, as a $1,500,000 three- 
year campaign of national scope 
was started in May by the West 
Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau. The Botsford-Constantine 
Company is handling this advertis- 
ing from its Seattle office. 


Southern Illinois Press Meeting 
to Be Held on Steamer 


The Southern Illinois Editorial 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting on the Steamer Cape Gir- 
ardeau commencing on the evening 
of July 16. 

This annual Mississippi River 
boat ride is a distinct feature of the 
social and business life of the edi- 
torial association. The boat leaves 
St. Louis on Friday evening, July 16, 
and returns on the morning of July 
19. 

W. W. Evans of the Belleville Ad- 
vocate is president and John McCon- 
achie of the Coulterville Republican 
is secretary-treasurer of the organi- 
zation. 


Domestic 
and 


NEWSPRINT 


German Newsprint Associations 


Exclusive Agents for 
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BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3. presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Joseph Agency’s New Cincinnati 
Home 


The Joseph Advertising Agency’s 
new building at 1801-3-5-7 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, was opened 
last week. 

The building is on a lot 61 ft. x 


728 ft. It has a frontage of 47 ft. 
and is designed of brick and 
stucco ornamented with rough 
stone. At the top of the building 


is a gilded ink well, 6 ft. across in 
diameter. In the well is a quill, 
10 ft. tall. On either side of the 
entrance is a bronze tablet, the gift 
of friends, one of which quotes from 
the 47th Chapter of Genesis, Verse 
14: “And Joseph brought the money 
into Pharaoh’s house.” The other 
is from the 41st Chapter of Genesis, 
Verse 56: “And Joseph opened up 
the store houses of Egypt.” 


Burlingame Found Guilty 


Fred Burlingame, president of the 
City Business Directory Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was found guilty of 
exercising the powers of a corpora- 
tion after the state charter of his 
company had been revoked, by a 
jury in the St. Louis Court of Crim- 
inal Correction on June 22. Judge 
Gayer fined him $250. Burlingame 
had denied the charge. Officials of 
the Better Business Bureau who 
pressed the charge against Burlin- 
game testified that his charter was 
revoked in January 1925, and that 
he continued to solicit advertising 
for his directory after that date. 


New Representation 


Howland & Howland, New York, 
have been appointed national adver- 
tising representatives of the Asbury 
Parise NG) sie Eeneose 


<> 
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MENGERT A NEWS 
MINSTREL OF 
OHIO 


Cincinnati Enquirer Scribe 
Loves Smell of 
Printers’ Ink 


By BEAMER MAYNARD 


The old days of the minstrel who 
took his news from castle gate to 
castle gate, and found welcome 
lodging in exchange for his accu- 
mulated country-wide gossip has a 
modern revival in Herbert Mengert, 
Columbus, Ohio, political cor- 
respondent of The Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

Upon the death of the beloved 
“Jim”? Faulkner, dean of all political 
writers in the United States, friend 
of presidents, governors, and states- 
men from every walk of life, Men- 
gert, as his assistant of many years, 
succeeded to his mantle in 1923, to 
conduct the news of the Ohio capi- 
tol, which is daily a seething hotbed 
of political intrigue and perform- 
ance. He has done the job un- 
usually well. 

It is improbable that there is any 
better informed man in America on 
national political events, and it is 
certain that his grasp of political 
movements in his state is unsur- 
passed. 

A few years ago Governor Vic 
Donahey offered him the post of 
private secretary, which would have 
flattered and satisfied the ambition 
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of almost any man, but Mengert 
proved true to the old newspaper 
tradition that a man once properly 
inoculated cannot remove himself 
from the smell of printer’s ink, and 
so he stayed at the chipped oak 
desk by the window which looks out 
upon the capitol of Ohio, content 
to react to the thrills of his chosen 
profession, rather than to the soft 
praises and _ flattering attentions 
which come from close contact with 
high executives. 

For the past month and a half 
he has been going up and down 
the state of Ohio visiting county 
seats and filing each night to the 
Enquirer a perfect photograph of 
the cross-section of political opin- 
ion in these communities in kind- 
ly satire and an occasional bitter 
thrust withdrawn without too 
much letting of blood, and with 
perfect clarity of expression mak- 
ing up his style. 

Just what this work has done 
for the circulation of the Enquirer 
is not known to this writer, but it 
is safe to assume that the villages 
and country town news dealers 
about whose communities he 
wrote have felt a quick and per- 
manent response in their sales. 

Perhaps more valuable than 
this is the fact that The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer proved through his 
activities the right to hold the 
seat of political mentor for the 
Buckeye state which it has envi- 
ably occupied for three genera- 
tions. 

Some day a Mencken, a Swope, 
or a McCormick will discover this 
rhythmic, accurate style of Men- 
gert’s and then the Ohio Minstrel 
will again be tempted. 


Hersert MENGERT, News Minstrel 
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CHICAGO NEWS 
TO HAVE NEW 
BUILDING 


Will Be Outside Loop 
and Exemplify 
Efficiency 


Walter Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, will shortly an- 
nounce the erection of a new build- 
ing for his newspaper, which will 


take rank with the modern new 


plants of America. 


It is certain that it will embrace 
every known aid to publishing effi- 
ciency, and will be worthy of the 
best traditions of this fine newspa- 
per property. 


The present home of the Chicago 


Daily News is most interesting, even — 


if it isn’t an architectural model. 


It occupies at the present time eight 
separate buildings whose floors are 
joined together and reach one an- 
other by short flights of steps. One 
is warned by a sign on the second 


floor that it is preferred that a pas- 


senger walk down rather than stop 
the operation of the elevator in its 
descent for that short distance. 


A Swiss Guide would necessarily 


have to acclimate himself for some 


time to find his way about with any 
degree of ease. However, the plant 
radiates a distinct personality, and 
proves that man may overlook phy- 
sical discomfort when actuated by 
the desire to attain a definite object- 
1ve. 

The new location will be removed 
some distance from the present loca- 
tion on the edge of the loop at Mad- 
ison and Wells streets. 


Oregon Paper Enlarges 


The Albany, Oregon, Democrat- 
Herald on July 1 enlarged its size 
to an eight column, 12 em news- 
paper. A few weeks previously 


this paper changed its body type 


from eight point to seven point. 
These changes enable the Democrat- 
Herald to print a larger quota of 
news each day and to better serve 
that populous portion of the Wil- 
liamette - Valley which it serves. 
The Democrat-Herald is one 0 
Oregon’s largest and most pro- 
gressive newspapers and the changes 
just made are along the line of 
carrying out improvements planned 
in 1925 when the two Albany news- 
papers were consolidated. 


Mrs. Allen Coming Home 


Mrs. Henry J. Allen and daugh- 


ter, Miss Henrietta Allen, are ex- 
pected to arrive home early in July 


from a three months’ tour 0 
Europe and the Near East. They 
will spend the remainder of the 


summer at their home in Wichita 


and will accompany Mr. Allen on 


the cruise of the “University 
Afloat” which begins in October. 
Mr. Allen is to have charge of the 


journalism department of the uni- 


versity and will be editor-in-chie: 
of a daily newspaper to be pub- 
lished on board. 
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Winner of Scholarship 
Eager to Understand 
American Thought 
By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 


Thomas Tucker-Edwards Cad- 
ett, foreign sub-editor of the Lon- 
don Times, who was appointed 
the first British journalist to 
spend a year in the United States 
under the American Newspaper 
Fellowships in Memory of Walter 
Hines Page, established by the 
English-Speaking Union of the 


Tuomas T, E. Capett 
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United States, arrived in New 
York on the Homeric on Wednes- 
day. 

A few hours after his arrival, 
I had the privilege of meeting 
him at the Harvard Club, where 
he is staying as the guest of John 
Daniel, of the English-Speaking 
Union. Mr. Cadett is a young 
man of twenty-eight, very charm- 
ing both in appearance and man- 
ner. 

“T am to stay in New York 
about a week,” he said, “then go 
on to the Pacific Coast, working 
for various papers on the way. 
As yet, my plans are not very 
definite. 

“I consider myself extremely 
fortunate in having this unique 
opportunity to study America. 
Pm tremendously interested. While 


+l feel it is absurd to believe one 


can learn all about America in a 
year, I do hope to come a little 
closer to American thought than 
I have been and hope to be able 
to interpret conditions in this 
country abroad later. ? 

“T have no definite impressions 
of New York as yet. I have not 
been here long enough. The sky- 
line and the traffic jams are both 
fascinating, however. I am look- 
ing forward to seeing great, new 
things.” 

In 1915, Mr. Cadett attended 
the Royal Military College in 
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Sandhurst, after being a student 
in English public schools. 
became a_ second lieutenant, 
served in the war in a kiltie regi- 
ment, and was wounded in France. 
After recovering from his wound, 
he went to India,. where he re- 
mained four years. 

There he wrote for the Allaha- 
bed Pioneer, a newspaper printed 
in English. He “chucked” the 
service in November, 1923, and 
joined the staff of the London 
Times the next March. He was 
a reporter for a time, later work- 
ing on the production of special 
supplements. He went to the 
Paris office of the Times as the 
third man there, finally becoming 
sub-editor in the foreign room. 

His work in this capacity drew 
much attention to him and 
brought on his selection for the 
scholarship. Details of his ac- 
complishments on the London 
Times I could not get from Mr. 
Cadett, who was quite modest in 
a very natural way. 


Boston Scribe Feted 


Joseph S. Ward, Jr., a member of 
the Boston Globe editorial staff, was 
tendered a reception and luncheon at 
the United States Hotel at Boston 
last Monday. He leaves next Satur- 
day for an extended tour of Europe 
with his sister. 


Opens New Building 


The Titusville, Fla., Star-Advo- 
cate 1s now located in its new news- 
paper plant. 


SECRET SESSIONS 
OF COURTS ON 
TRIAL 


Wisconsin Newspaper 
Aims to Settle Vital 
Problem 


A_ battle to determine the right 
of Wisconsin courts to conduct any 
of their sessions in secrecy is now 
being waged by the Madison, Wis., 
Capital Times and its editor, Wil- 
liam T. Evjue. 

The Capital Times hopes to carry 
its suit, now being conducted in the 
Dane county circuit court, to the 
supreme court of Wisconsin with 
the aim of definitely deciding these 
questions: 

1. That there is no warrant in 
law for holding the proceedings of 
a court behind closed doors. 

2. That a newspaper cannot be 
enjoined from printing testimony 
given in a court except where ex- 
pressly provided by law in the cases 
of minors and salacious testimony. 

3. That a court cannot enjoin 
witnesses from repeating the testi- 
mony that they have given in court. 

The case arises from an injunction 
issued several months ago against 
the Capital Times during the trial 
of the slayer of a Madison police- 
man. The Capital Times had writ- 
ten several editorials charging that 
forces were at work in Madison to 
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prejudice the Catholics and other 
creeds in favor of the slayer. The 
attorneys for the slayer, Rudolph 
Jessner, asked the judge presiding 
at the trial, (Judge A. C. Hopp- 
mann) to cite Mr. Eyjue, the edi- 
tor, for contempt of court. 


Judge Hoppmann did not hold 
Mr. Evjue for contempt, but order- 
ed a hearing, at which Mr. Evjue, 
several reporters. of the Capital 
Times, and prominent Catholic 
clergymen and laymen were called 
to testify as to their knowledge of 
the forces working to stir up pre- - 
judice as charged by Mr. Evjue. 

The Capital Times, Mr. Evjue, 
and the reporters were at the time 
enjoined from repeating or publish- 
ing anything that took place dur- 
ing the court hearing. 

The Capital Times’ is now en- 
gaged in an action in the Dane 
county circuit court to have the in- 
junction dissolved. But it is in a 
peculiar position in this respect. 
For it hopes to carry the case to 
the supreme court and settle once 
for all the right of judges to hold 
court sessions in secrecy whenever 
they please. And in order to per- 
mit the case to reach the supreme 
court, Judge Hoppmann must re- 
fuse to grant the plea of the Capi- 
tal Times so that the daily can ap- 
peal to the supreme court. 


Thus far the attorney for the 
Capital Times has presented its plea 
for press liberty in reporting court 
proceedings, and the attorney for 
the state, Philip L. La Follette, 
Dane county district attorney and 
son of the late Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette, has given the argument 
for the state and declared that since 
the emergency existing at the time 
of the murder trial is past the in- 
Junction may be dissolved. 


John Tyrone Kelley Trade Paper 
Editor 


John Tyrone Kelley, former edi- 
tor of THE FourtH Estate and re- 
cently Chief Copy Editor of the 
Washington, D. C., United States 
Daily, has become Editorial Direc- 
tor of the Barrister Publishing 
Corporation of 527 Fifth avenue. 
Mr. Kelley returned to New York 
last week from Washington where 
he has resided during the last two 
years. 


The Barrister Company is com- 
posed of a number of trade paper 
writers and advertising men who 
have merged interests to effectuate 
Savings in overhead. It has taken 
title to the Confectioners’ Gazette, 
which has been continuously pub- 
lished for nearly forty-five years, 
its: birthday being October 10th. 


C. W. Danziger Sails 


Charles W. Danziger, managing 
editor of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph and the Gazette Times 
and Mrs. Danziger sailed a week 
ago from New York for San Fran- 
cisco on a trip which will last un- 
til next November. From San 
Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Danziger 
will go to Hawaii and from there 
to Cuba, spending a month in each 
of the large places visited. 
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SULLIVAN TELLS THE 
REASON 


Amazing Circulation Strides of Tabloid Newspapers 
Attributed to “Subway Size’ of These 
Publications 


By James S. Sullivan, Circulation Manager, The N. Y. News. 


The success of the Daily News, New York’s Picture Newspaper, can 


be summed up in a few words. 


The News is a success because of a combination of things. 


First—the 


handy tabloid size does away with the contortions and acrobatics necessary 
with the old standard sized newspapers; second—the news of the world 
in pictures and condensed text; third—the best features in the United 
States, such as comic strips, popular fiction, health and household hints, 


patterns, etc.; fourth—a modern and 
efficient system of delivery in which 
10,112 newsdealers are served with 
two editions of The News every day, 
direct to their premises. 

Take away any of these things and 
you will take away from The News 
a portion of its big daily and Sunday 
circulation. The question has been 
asked “Is the newspaper of influence 
in the future to be tabloid? If so, 
when will that time come?” 


CIRCULATION Over A MILLION 


That time has already arrived for 
The News. A paper with an aver- 
age circulation of 1,071,176 daily and 
1,275,698 Sunday is bound to be in- 
fluential. The second question asked 
is, “Is the tabloid solely a metro- 
politan proposition?” 

Why of course not! 
reason why it should be. 


ACCEPTABLE TO ANY COMMUNITY 


“The Orange Judd Farmer” is 
published in tabloid style and is 
circulated amongst a class that know 
neither subway, elevated or tramway 
in the districts in which they live. 
If a tabloid newspaper is made 
newsy and interesting, why should it 
not appeal just as readily to the 
people outside of the ‘metropolitan 
districts? It is not only the size and 
style, but both these things, plus 
newsy, interesting and amusing con- 
tents, which make it acceptable in 
any community, suburban or other- 
wise. 

The next question asked is “What 
effect has the tabloid on regular 
sized newspapers ?” 

When The News was first pub- 
lished, the combined circulation of 
New York English language morn- 
ing newspapers was 1,474,897. This 
was according to the figures fur- 
nished the government for the period 
ending April 1, 1919, two months 
prior to the time The News started. 
In the same period for 1926, the 
combined circulation for the same 
papers was 1,364,653, a falling off 
in the combination overage of 110,- 
244. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that two morning papers 
suspended publication since the 
1919 report, although we're just 
egotistical enough to think that The 
News grabbed most of the circula- 
tion represented in the difference 
between what the average showed in 
1919 as compared to the same 
period in 1926. 


I see no 
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QUESTION OF PRICE 


The final question asked is, 
“Should the sales price be less or on 
an equal basis with the regular sized 
paper?” The production, editorial 
and circulation costs on tabloids are 
just as much as they are for stand- 
ard sized newspapers, and, therefore, 
why sell the tabloids for less? In 
New York City, where our circula- 
tion is greater than the combined 
circulations of standard sized news- 
papers (English), we sell at the 
same retail price as the majority, 
and we see no reason for selling at 
a lesser price when the public has 
voted us a big value for the price. 
Many tabloid newspapers have start- 
ed since The News came into the 
field, but they have not made similar 
circulation strides, for the reason 
that they seem to have gone on the 
theory that the tabloid size and pic- 
tures are the only circulation essen- 
tials. There is absolutely no doubt 
that the tabloid size and photographs 
are big factors, but there must also 
be the proper news contents and ex- 
cellent features if circulation pro- 
gress is to be made. My faith in 
good features as the best circulation 
asset for any newspaper is founded 
upon the fact that The News has 
the largest daily and Sunday cir- 
culation in America, while its 
parent, the Chicago Tribune, a 
standard sized newspaper, using the 


same, identical features, has the 
second largest daily and Sunday 
circulation in America. If you are 
going in for tabloid style, do not 
forget the combination: Tabloid 
size, photos, news, features and that 
most important duty, with which we 
are all charged—Service. 


United Press Opens Long High 
Speed Printer Circuit 
Circuit 

On June 28, the United Press 
opened the longest high speed print- 
er-leased wire circuit in the world 
from New York to Kansas City, via 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Akron, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Toledo, Detroit, 
Windsor, Indianapolis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis. 

This new system links up all the 
important relay stations in the east. 
The high-speed printer has a Morse 
wire auxiliary, and the service oper- 
ates 12 hours a day. It is estimated 
that these additional facilities have 
tripled the news-carrying capacity of 
the U. P. main east-west trunk 
wires. 

On July 5, a double trunk system 
will be established from Kansas City 
to San Francisco. The U. P. New 
York-Boston wire has already been 
put on a high-speed basis. 

Another important U. P. wire de- 
velopment was the opening of a 
printer-leased wire from Denver to 
Albuquerque and El Paso, June 14, 


traversing the states of Colorado and 
New Mexico. 


Capital Times to Build 


The Madison Capital Times, the 
largest newspaper in Wisconsin out- 
side of Milwaukee, has completed its 
plans for the erection of a new $150,- 
000 home. The new building will 
have 25,000 square feet on two floors 
and a basement. The press is to be 
located in the basement; business 
office and mailing room on the first 
floor and editorial department and 
composing room on the second floor. 
A 64-page Hoe lightning press is to 
be installed. 


H. D. ROOSEN CO. 


INKS 


News—Comics—Rotogravure 


Leaders in High Grade Colors 


16 East 43rd Street 
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New York 
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E. M. .FOSTER? DIES 
AFTER BRIEF 
ILLNESS 


Was for Third of Century | 


Business Chief of the 
Nashville Banner 


(Special to THe Fourtu Estate) 


Edgar M. Foster, 55 years old, 
for thirty-two years manager of 


H 


the Nashville Banner, died at his 


home in Nashville Sunday afternoon, 
June 20, after a brief illness fol- 
lowing an operation. In passing he 
left his wife, an only son, Stratton 
Foster, publisher of the Clarksville, 
Tenn., Leafchronicle, one brother 
and one sister. 


Mr. Foster was one of the most — 


prominent and capable newspaper 
men in the South, and aside from his 
activities in his chosen field of en- 
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E. M. Foster 
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deavor, was a civic and church work- 
er of the greatest prominence. 
Through many years he took the 
lead in numerous campaigns that 
meant for the upbuilding of his city 
and state, and for the whole South- 
land. Conspicuous among his ac- 
complishments was his leadership 
as a rotarian in collecting a fund to 
purchase land and build a model 
farm home for sergeant Alvin C. 
York, outstanding hero of the 
World War, and his leadership in 
the campaign to secure a $4,000,000 
endowment fund for Vanderbilt 
University. 
As a newspaper man, Mr. Foster, 


was a past president of the Southern — 


Newspaper Publisher’s Association, 
and his close affiliation with that or- 
ganization continued to the day of 
his death. 
labors were with the Banner, with 
which he was associated since a very 
small boy. He arose successively 
from newsboy to route manager, 
then to manager of circulation, from 
which Position he was promoted as 
business manager of the entire Ban- 
ner organization. 

“We will miss Edgar M. Fos= 
ter,” said E. B. Stahlman, publisher 
of the Banner. “He was capable, 
honest, and true to every trust.” 
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DEFORE THE BALL 
WAS OVER, WORK 
BEGAN 


Nate Newman’s Tale of 
the Herald of Days 


Gone By 
By T. H. Ruopes 


This recalls printing trade days 
of nearly half a century ago with a 
real practical printer of those days 
whose “chiefs” are perhaps long 
since resting in the printers’ happy 
hunting ground where “sticks” and 
“stones” do not break their bones 
nor even make them ache. 

There are not so many of such 
men left, and some of their stories, 
like antiques, grown more valuable 
from sheer age, are worthy of re- 
hearsal again as a touch of romance, 
for such incidents and episodes seem 
gone forever. 

Nate Newman is one of those 
older-time practical printers, with a 
sort of whimsical air about him of 
recalling events and pictures drawn 
from brain-recesses of a generation 
or more ago. Although 17 years 
away from the whirl of any news- 
paper composing room, the aroma 
of printers ink is rather faint in 
Nate’s mental nostrils; he has lost 
none of his interest. In fact, he is 
so much alive to present-day con- 
ditions in the journalistic craft that 
he can point out spots in the warp 
and woof of newspaper production 
and advertising practice that would 
do credit to a modern expert. 

Although Mannis J. Geary, super- 
intendent of the New York Herald 
composing room thirty years ago, 
has passed on, one of his assistants, 
Nate Newman remains to revel in 
reminiscence of how the old Herald, 
“stuck” in the composing room with 
intricate tariff revision figures to set 
agate, had Nate raid a ballroom 
where printers and their wives were 
enjoying that proverbial “slide” of a 
Monday night, when a printer is 
likely to feel safely sportive, after 
the Sunday edition is off the press. 

The story as Nate tells it runs 
like this: 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


The New York Herald in the 
early nineties was located “way up 
town,” at 36th street and Broadway. 
To start with, printers preferred to 
work “downtown.” This in itself 
was almost enough to create a foun- 
dation for the incident of that mem- 
orable night when Typo Union No. 
6 was holding its ball at old Terrace 
Garden in Fifty-eighth street. Old 
Terrace Garden is now as much of 
a memory as some of the men who 
gladly left the festive dancing party, 
in their dress suits, to go “on’’ type- 
setting machines to save the situa- 
tion, and to make it possible for the 


Herald to appear on the street 
practically on time. 
Although the old Herald had 


fifty-one linotype machines, said to 
be the biggest battery of its: kind in 
the world, its penchant for making 
a feature of printing every detail of 
Congressional tariff schedules in in- 
tricate “tab” form and in agate type, 
proved almost its undoing despite 
its vast equipment. Eight to- nine 
pages of these tabulations were com- 
mon. They required not only me- 
chanical cleverness, but judgment in 
setting, and the combination made 
for more or less slow work at best. 

Many “subs” were “on” that night 
in the Herald composing room. 
Many regulars from numerous pa- 
pers were at the ball. Nate says 
he remembers that it was about 
9:30 p.m. when he arrived with 
Mrs. Newman, keen for an evening 
of dancing and association with 
congenial friends. However, his 
greeting at least comprised unex- 
pected features for Mannis Geary’s 
son, with a letter from his father, 
and three Western Union messenger 
boys, was on hand with urgent pleas 
and exhortations from Superintend- 
ent Geary, languishing in the Her- 
ald’s composing room for machine 
operators to set tariff “tab,” which 
had come in ahead of time and posi- 
tively had to be set for next morn- 
ing’s edition. 

Perhaps the dancing “cut in” was 
not so well established in those days 
as now, but Nate Newman began 
cutting in on dancing couples, the 
kind of cut-in that ended dancing 


Nate likes to ride 
on the Boardwalk 
with his Wife 
and Son Wilbur 
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completely. It was “up” to Nate 
to get operators in the Herald com- 
posing room. It didn’t make any 
difference whether they were Herald 
men or not. In fact, they were 
largely Tribune, World and “regu- 
lars” who filled the gap and saved 
the day, or, night, rather. These men 
were bustled into carriages and 
whisked to the Herald where they 
were supplied with aprons to pro- 
tect their dress suits, and there they 
worked, without time out for sup- 
per until the Herald went to press 
aye Z0RY Bisa 

When the improvised crew started 
back for the ballroom, members of 
other mechanical departments ga- 
thered; stereotypers, pressmen and 
others, and serenaded with a fare- 
well song. The Herald paid these 
men liberally, and furnished a sump- 
tuous banquet when they returned 
to Terrace Garden, in those early 
morning hours, to rejoin waiting 
wives and to dance on until sun-up. 
Newspaper making is replete with 
incidentals of enterprise and “stunts,” 
but none involved more taxing work 
than this hop, skip and jump Nate 
Newman remembers so well. 

Another feature of the Herald of 
those days was its reputation for 
publishing the greatest amount of 
classified advertising. Sometimes 
the operators who went “on” ma- 
chines at 2 o’clock on a Saturday 
afternoon would work ‘solidly until 
2 am. Sunday morning, setting 
nothing but classified advertisements, 
six and seven hours at a stretch. 
Efficiency has made such a stunt al- 
most a thing of the past, but in 
those days it was necessary, and not 
unusual. 

Indicative of Nate’s observances in 
connection with present-day news- 
paper shop conditions, he points .to 
the differences in mechanical equip- 
ment of newspaper plants in the east 
and those in the west. He insists 
that similar equipment is not used in 
the east and west. This he attributes 
to varying ideas of buyers of equip- 
ment for plants in the various parts 
of the country and to the fact that 
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these buyers do not see the machinery 
employed in many other shops. 

Among many recommendations 
this printing trade genius offers is 
that the heads of mechanical depart- 
ments of different sections of the 
country make inspection trips to 
plants in the east or west, as the case 
may be, studying utilization of floor 
space, types of machines in opera- 
tion, with a view to acquiring new 
ideas of mechanical arrangement, 
equipment and usage. 

Another of this veteran printer’s 
observances is that present-day news- 
papers should make an inventory 
of discarded mechanical equipment. 
As obvious as this may appear, it 
is not done, according to Nate, On 
the other hand newspaper owners 
often have warehouses pretty well 
chocked with obsolete mechanical 
equipment, which could be ex- 
changed or sold with gieat advan- 
tage to managements. 

Nate served on the New York 
Herald when it was under the per- 
sonal direction of Gordon Bennett 
although the Commodore spent most 
of his time in Paris. When his 
yacht was known to be on its way 
up New York bay the private re- 
ception room of the Commodore, 
closed two years at a time, would 
be properly dusted and even painted 
for his use. Nate recalls that the 
Commodore would pass through the 
composing room without comment, 
but with an air of knowing the 
newspaper business. 

The accompanying illustration is 
from a snap shot taken recently at 
Atlantic City where Nate and Mrs. 
Newman observed the fortieth an- 
niversary of their wedding. When 
they returned to their home in Flush- 
ing, the family tendered them a ban- 
quet at which there were present 
five sons, three daughters-in-law, 
seven grandchildren, and Mrs. Kate 


Jacobson, mother of one of the 
daughters-in-law, and wife of an 
old-time printer of the Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle. 
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Have at the Kickers 


In one respect the convention last week of 
what is now the International Advertising As- 
sociation was a replica of all others which 
have gone before it. And, by the same token, 
a duplicate of each which is to come after it. 


There was the usual bunch of chronic kick- 
ers; men who love to look into the mirror and 
who, if by chance they turn their eyes else- 
where, are displeased with what they see. They 
want to know why there is not more of this 
and less of that; more of what they wish to 
talk about and less of what their fellows wish 
to hear about; more of the things they are in- 
terested in because they consider themselves 
authorities upon them. They seize every op- 
portunity to air their fancied superiority, almost 
always to the weariness of their forced hearers. 
Perhaps they really have something of interest 
to say, but who wants to listen? The Ancient 
‘Mariner had a weird and absorbing tale to 
tell. He button-holed the wedding guest and 
told it. Many thousands have hearkened to him 
with pleasure since that day, but the wedding 
guest didn’t care a rap about the old tar’s yarn. 
He’d rather be with his fellows at the wedding, 
which he missed because of the garrulous and 
insistent old seaman. 


Conventions are not held for the delectation 
of the cognoscenti. They are instituted and 
maintained for others not too wise. Do medical 
societies hold their meetings to hear of some- 
thing they all know about? They do not. They 
meet to hear members of their profession tell 
of:the results of individual research made in 
some special field, and nine-tenths of them learn 
something by listening with open ears and equal- 
ly open mind. The advanced tenth, part of 
whom have passed through the same experience 
as the speakers, get new angles or trends of 
thought which are helpful; and none thinks 
his time has been wasted. In like manner the 
same is true of engineers, of bankers, of busi- 
ness men, who go to their own conventions. 

The advertising man who can’t’ get good out 
of a convention like that just held in Phila- 
delphia is lost, whether he attend it or not. 


And he doesn’t have to go, anyway. Weeks in 
advance the program is published. Nobody 
who is alive enough to take an interest in what 
is going on, and can read or ask somebody 
who is able to read, need be ignorant of the 
speakers or their subjects. Specifically he 
knows, also, many of the men and women with 
whom he may mingle; and he ought to know, 
whether he does or not, the kind of people who 
make up the rest of the delegations. Nothing 
there can contain the faintest element of sur- 
prise to him. He isn’t dragooned into going; 
nobody even pays his expenses; and if he goes 
only to air his fancied superiority he under- 
takes a thankless and futile errand. 

Opposed to the creature which the foregoing 
fits, is the younger generation growing up; the 
alive and active ones who are more than willing 
to sit at the feet of speakers experienced in 
their spheres, the latter usually men and women 
who are fully conscious of their own limita- 
tions, glad to impart what they have learned and 
themselves eager to add to their knowledge by 
listening to other strivers for greater heights. 
These together constitute the backbone, the body, 
blood and intestines of a convention. For these 
are conventions held. These are the only ones 
who have a right to criticise a convention; and 
adverse comments from them are scant and 
immaterial. 

No more competent authorities can possibly 
be impressed into service than the committees 
which arrange the various programs. . Wise in 
zonventions, experienced in business, broadly edu- 
cated in advertising and its kindred and allied 


contacts, expert judges of men and affairs, the 


officials who decide upon the speakers for the 
general sessions give the best that is in them, 
individually and collectively, to furnish a pro- 
gram instructive, informative, uplifting and in- 
spiring. They succeed. The same attributes 
in their spheres apply to the program committees 
of the various departmental sessions, and the 
same result follows. There may be competent 
critics on their finished work, but they keep 
their mouths shut, too wise to divert the plea- 


“sure and profit of lesser minds, too decent to 


belittle the excellent work they have brains 


enough to appreciate. 


There were not many of these chronic kick- 
ers at the Philadelphia convention and, thanks 
be to praises, their little leaven did not have 
time to leaven the whole lump. If they went 
away pleased with their own self-satisfaction, 
that is all they accomplished—enough, perhaps, 
for them. 


To a small boy whose mischievous behavior 
disturbed the congregation at a church service, 
a deacon whose piety and common sense were 
more pronounced than his facility in English, 
said: “Next time you come to church, if you 
can’t behave yourself you’d better stay at home.” 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 


THE FourtH ESTATE must refuse to join voice 
with the noisy chorus which so joyously pro- 
claims the failure ‘of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
as a publisher. 


We see in Mr. Vanderbilt’s recent activities 
an honest desire to give expression to an am- 
bition, and for that we must admire him, even 
though we admire him alone. Had he been 
content to make his contributions to newspapers 
as a rich young man, he might perhaps have been 
permitted to indulge in dissipation, eccentricities, 
and even vices, which would have been tolerantly 
excused on the ground of his position. Instead 
of this he chose to enter the most honored of all 
professions, and the most highly competitive busi- 
ness field in the work—that of publishing daily 
newspapers. 

It is probable his methods were wrong, and 
it would be very surprising if this young man 
could have learned in his short experience in 
newspaper work all of the pitfalls ready to hurry- 
ing journalistic feet. 


His brief foray was costly, but so is all ex- 
perience, and THe Fourtu Estate sincerely 
hopes that these happenings simply constitute an 


entry on a turned page, and that again he will 


enter the field wiser and more determined, and 
no less energetic. 


The A. N. P. A. and the Smaller 
Publisher 


The action of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, as announced to the members 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation by Lincoln B. Palmer, General Man- 
ager, in adjusting the membership fees so as to 
make it easier for the smaller publisher to join 
that organization, is wise and far-seeing. 

The benefit given to those belonging to the A. 
N. P. A. ate many. Expert advice, promotion 
work of the advertising bureau, are just some of 
the services of this organization. Newly or- 
ganized mechanical and traffic divisions will also 
be of benefit. 


Many smaller publishers have hitherto had the 
idea that this organization was one primarily 
for the “big fellow.” Now that the A. N. P. A. 
doors are open wide, and the welcome mat is on 
the ground, they will feel that this body is one 
to which they should belong. 


Any organization dominated by a single class 
or grade of membership, when its real appeal 
is general, suffers. Newspaper organizations 
are no strangers to this rule. By making a 
special effort to secure a representation from the 
smaller newspaper publishers of the country the 
A. N. P. A. is building for its own efficiency and 
service in the newspaper world. 


The Press As Reformer 


The campaign being waged by several New 
York newspapers against the dance halls of 
New York, and the tangible results being 
achieved by it, bring to mind very forcibly 
the influence of the printed word on human 
actions. 


Charles Dickens, the novelist, in addition to 
being a capital entertainer, was one of the 
foremost of social reformers. It is generally 
conceded that the betterment of prison condi- 
tions in Great Britain came about to a great 
extent through the picturizations of prison 
conditions in the novels of Dickens. But the 
process was slow. 

Years after he had voiced his opinion on the 
matter, things remained as they were. Only 
after much consideration and dissemination of 
his words did they have weight. His work 
influenced the future, not the day and hour in 
which he lived. 


Jack London, on this side of the water, ad- 
vocated many interesting reforms. His tirades 
against cruelty to animals, particularly hitting 
the animal-training methods of vaudevillians, 
caused men to sympathize and women to weep 
openly. Yet his words had little effect, creat- 
ing only a few furtive efforts at reform here 
and there. 


To come back to the New York campaign: 
Three or four days after the New York press 
began hammering against the evils of the 
New York dance hall, allegedly one of the most 
notorious of the resorts, the Cabin, had its 
license revoked. Now all the other halls are 
being closely watched and examined and every 
precaution is being taken to clear the young 
girl’s path in New York of dangerous cross- 
ings. 


When immediate measures are necessary, when 


death and disease and disgrace must be halted 
at once, the printed word in the daily newspapers 
can change conditions overnight. 
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Kansas Editor Refuses to Cut 
Rate Printing 


J. S. Turrentine, editor of the 
Highland, Kans., Vidette, expressed 
himself frankly on a subject of in- 
terest to all rural newspaper men 
in the following: 

“A merchant said to the editor one 
day, ‘I would like to advertise more 
with you but I have a friend in busi- 
ness in who gets his ad- 
vertising for 12 cents an inch from 
the local newspaper. If I could get 
my advertising for that I would feel 
more like advertising. But when I 
have to pay 20 cents an inch I cut 
my advertising down.’ We are not 
a very fast thinker so seldom argue 
with a man but try to reply in a 
way that we can express ourselves 
to best advantage. Here is our re- 
ply to this gentleman. We know 
the paper referred to. We know the 
editor and like him. He purchased 
the paper a number of years ago 
for a small sum paying only part 
down. He still owes a large part 
of the original indebtedness. Sev- 
eral times he has been unable to 
pay interest on the note and has had 
the interest added to the note. He 
lives on the plainest of food and 
wears worn out clothes. He is la- 
boring hard for a bare existence. 


He is a meek, lowly citizen with- 
out intestines enough to have an 
opinion of his own and his paper is 
poorly printed and poorly edited. 
Highland would have just that if 
the paper were not a money maker. 
The publisher does not mean to set 
himself up as a superman, but he 
intends to make more than a liv- 
ing. He intends to have a paper 
with a backbone in it. He in- 
tends to work for his own interests 
and for the community’s interests 
and he doesn’t mean maybe. He is 
going to make money or lock up 
shop, and he is going to express 
his opinions or die trying.” 


Versus Bill Posting 


The case against billposting is 
presented by the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce in this fashion: 


Has the time come when the 
early or pioneer stage of “bill 
posting” as advertising has 
passed by? There seems to be 
some reason to think so. Forma- 
tion of an association whose pur- 
pose it is to restrict the deface- 
ment of right of way, natural 
scenery and even building with 
obnoxious and objectionable ad- 
vertising, consisting of crudely 
drawn pictures and trade catch- 
words, merely reflects a_senti- 
ment which has been widély ex- 
pressed throughout the country 
for a long time past. “Bill post- 
ing” of the kind that has been 
prevalent in past years must un- 
-doubtedly disappear. There is no 
other country on the face of the 
earth which tolerates it in any 
such form. 


The decadence of bill posting 

y no means indicates a lack of 
appreciation or of feeling for ad- 
vertising, but, on the contrary, 
represents the same transition to 
a higher and more cultivated ad- 
vertising sense than has been 
seen in many other branches of 
the business. Advertising, after 
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all, is not successful unless it con- 
forms fairly closely to the com- 
munity sense of standard of what 
is appropriate and_ desirable. 
That a good deal of the bill post- 
ing advertising that has been done 
for a long time past has not thus 
appealed has been evident—a fact 
which makes it unprofitable to 
the advertiser as well as obnox- 
ious to the community. 


New Utrecht High School Wins 
New York Times Contest 


The contest conducted by the 
New York Times for the best 
editorial appearing in an official 
high school publication on the 
subject of “The Value of the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest,” has 
been won by New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn. Newtown High 
School of Elmhurst, Queens, was 
second, Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, was third. 


The winning editorial was writ- 
ten by Ted R. Lurie, editor in 
chief of Utrech Nuhs, the New 
Utrecht High School monthly, 
who captured the first prize of 
$50. Mr. Lurie, in addition to 
heading the editorial staff of 
Utrecht Nuhs, is also on the staff 
of the Comet there, and is presi- 
dent of the Writers’ Club. 


The contest revealed, the New 
York Times says, that present- 
day high school papers main- 
tained creditably high journalistic 
standards. Products of some of 
the larger schools looked and 


read exceptionally well and 
seemed scarcely to suffer by 
newsstand comparisons. 

J. S. Bryan Offers Prize to 


Boost Community Fund 


In order to promote a_ better 
knowledge of the work of organ- 
izations belonging to the Richmond 
community fund, John Stewart 
Bryan, publisher of the Richmond, 
Va., News-Leader, and president of 
the community fund, has offered a 
$100 silver pitcher and goblet to 
members of a group of publicity 
men who succeed in having the 
names of the member organization 
which they are pushing put most 
before the public eye in connection 
with the community fund. 


One of the innovations which this 
has brought about is that stories 
on activities of organizations be- 
longing to the community fund now 
carry the additional term, “member 
agency of the community fund.” 
This is expected to aid greatly in the 
annual drive to fill the community 
chest which will be conducted in 
the fall. 


Rejoins Des Moines Capital 


Ernest Gray recently rejoined the 
staff of the Des Moines Daily Capi- 
tal, as advertising manager, after 
six years as manager of the middle- 
western district for the Harvey 
Blotzky Company, advertising coun- 
selers, of St. Paul. Prior to that 
time Mr. Gary was on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Capital for twelve 
years. 
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New York Herald-Tribune Staff 
Shifts Made 


There have been a number of staff 
changes on the New York Herald- 
Tribune. Walter J. Fenton, assist- 
ant city editor, left to join the New 
York Times, after working for the 
Herald-Tribune in various capacities 
for almost eight years. He has been 
succeeded by Garner P. Roney, for- 
merly second ‘assistant city editor. 

Ned MacIntosh has been transfer- 
red from the copy desk to the staff, 
and Barr Gray from the reportorial 
staff to the financial editorial depart- 
ment. Bert MacDonald from the 
Evening Post, has joined the night 
rewrite staff. 

The following are among the 
other new members of the staff: 
Joseph B. Phillips, Harold A. Hol- 
brook, Edwin B. Lough, H. Sunby- 
Hansen, Richard T. Crandell, Hart- 
well Hatton, R. S. Kain, Charles 
Willis Thompson, and John Cur- 
ley, who was formerly with the 
Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune. 


Another Ex-Newsboy 


Thirty-seven years ago C. C. 
Hieatt was a six-year-old newsboy 
hawking the Louisville Courier- 
Journal in the streets of Louisville, 
Ky. Now he is president-elect of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the president of 
the $6,000,000 Consolidated Realty 
Company of that city. Incidentally, 
Mr. Hieatt’s company owns the 
building in which the Courier-Jour- 
nal was published when. Mr. Hieatt 
and his nine-year-old brother 
started in business as newsboys with 
a capital of five cents. 


H. R. Young Visits Gotham 


Harvey R. Young, advertising 
manager of the Columbus, O., Dis- 
patch, was in New York this week, 
with Hotel Astor as his headquar- 
ters. Mr. Young was among the 
delegates to the recent A. A. C. of 
W. Convention in Philadelphia, and 
he also took in the sights of Atlantic 
City. Michael Able, publisher of 
Keith-Albee theater programs, is 
with Mr. Young. 


WEDDING BELLS 


The wedding of Morris Gilbert, 
picture editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune to Miss Grace Ross, 
of New York City, took place on 
June 30th, at St. Luke’s Chapel. 
They left the city for a honeymoon 
in Maine. 


Tulah Evans Brooks, city editor 
of the Altoona, Pa., Tribune, and 
Miss Dorothy Elizabeth Linder, of 
Hartwell, Ga., were married. 


Miss Betty Avey, society editor 
of the Wichita Eagle, and Mr. 
George Temple were married last 
week, 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Harry Cross, formerly sporting 
writer for the New York Times, 
has joined the sports staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Elena Binkley has been made edi- 
tor of the motion picture and 
dramatic page of the Hollywood, 
Cal., Daily Citizen. The Citizen 
now carries a page daily devoted 
to motion picture studio and. thea- 
ter news and to dramatic news. 
Jack Conlan, former New Yorker, 
is handling the advertising for the 
page. 


M. W. Jorz, familiarly known 
as “Felix,” is now city editor of 
the Hollywood Daily Citizen, Holly- 
wood, Cal. Mr. Jorz came from 
a desk at the Illustrated Daily 
News, Cornelius Vanderbilt’s tab- 
loid Los Angeles paper. 


William H. Barr, formerly of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken the news 
editor’s desk on the Hollywood 
Daily Citizen. Mr. Barr formerly 
held editorial positions on the Pitts- 
burgh Leader and the Pittsburgh 
Sun and was for about a year edi- 
torial writer on the Bakersfield, 
Californian. 


Manly W. Wellman has recently 
been engaged by the Wichita Eagle 
as theatrical critic. 


T. E. Brooks, who has been city 
editor of the Altoona Tribune since 
reorganization of the news depart- 
ment staff several months ago, has 
just been promoted to the post of 
news editor. Permanent successor 
to Mr. Brooks on the city desk has 
not yet been named. 


Charles Brown, well known thru- 
out Kansas as “Snort” Brown, 
columnist for the Atchison Globe, 
has resigned. 


Milton S. Malakoff, formerly of 
the Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligen- 
cer and on the staff of several trade 
papers during the last few years, 
has joined the staff of the Water- 
bury Republican as telegraph editor. 


Wallace S. Bassett, formerly of 
the Bridgeport Post and more re- 
cently managing editor of the Scran- 
ton Free Press, has joined the staff 
of the Waterbury Republican. 


Allen B. MacMurphy, formerly 
telegraph editor on the Waterbury 
Republican and feature writer on the 
Springfield Republican, has been 
made Sunday feature writer and 
columnist on the Waterbury Re- 
publican. 


Edward R. Place, who has 
worked on the editorial staffs of 
several Boston newspapers, has 
joined the staff of the Providence 
Journal. 


R. P. Harriss, in charge of the 
correspondence bureau of Duke 
University, North Carolina, will 
join the staff of the Norfolk (Va.), 
Virginian-Pilot. A. A. Wilkinson 
will succeed him as head of the 
Duke University news bureau. 
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MESSAGE TO 
NE 


President’s Good Wishes 
Received by Chief of 


Association 


My dear Mr. Edgecombe: 


It has come to my attention that 
the National Editorial Association is 
having its 41st convention in Los 
Angeles on June 29th. I hope you 
will be good enough to convey to 
the members of your organization on 
that occasion, my greetings and sin- 


Coolidge’s Welcome 


Smile 


All conceptions of 
solemn individual must surely fade into 


oblivion before the sight of this cheerful 
countenance! 


our president as a 


+ > 


cere good wishes for the success of 
their meeting. 

A free press, ably and conscienti- 
ously edited, has from the first been 
one of the staunchest pillars in our 
national edifice. Whatever tends to 
widen and to strengthen the in- 
fluence of such a press, of course, 
is of direct and vital benefit to our 
Government and to each and every 
citizen. 

Your plans for an extensive trip 
through the Middle West and the 
Far West will provide a valuable 
opportunity for an exchange of ex- 
periences and views among men of 
various states. Such an exchange 
cannot fail to result in a keener 
realization that we are one nation, 
and that we must not permit sec- 
tional jealousy to sway our judg- 
ment in the consideration of nat- 
ional problems. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President Woodbridge Tells the Dramatic Story of 
Genesis and Development of the International Idea 


By WALTER SAMMIS 


The change of name, formation, organization and, in a sense, purpose of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, accomplished at the Phila- 
delphia convention last week, is widely commended, as is indicated by opin- 
ions of leaders expressed through the post-convention issue of THE FourtTH 


ESTATE. 


Nevertheless, many are wondering just when the need for the 


changes became insistently and, finally, irresistibly apparent, and who 
finally decided that it must be brought before the convention for action. 


Discussing with me the change, in 
the foyer of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel during the convention, E. T. 
Meredith, formerly president of the 
A. A. C. W., and now Chairman of 
the Committee on By-Laws and 
Constitution, said he was against it 
at first, but that conferences with his 
associates and closer examination 
forced him to the conclusion that it 
should occur. Others spoke in the 
same strain, and all pointed to C. 
K. Woodbridge, President of the 
A. A. C. W. during the past year 
and now head of the International 
Advertising Association, as the man 
primarily responsible for introduc- 
ing the thought and perfecting the 
plan. So I sought Mr. Woodbridge 


after his return to New York and 
asked him about it. 


and abroad. 


“For a long time,” replied: Mr. 
Woodbridge, “the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World traveled 
about under a title which implied 
wide scope and influence and, per- 
haps, dominion, though all the time 
it was under local direction; that is, 
control was exercised from the 
United States, since actual juris- 
diction rested in the clubs which 
made up the organization. 

“As a matter of fact, the real 
organization was composed of four 
sections—the Associated Clubs, the 
Better Business Bureaus, the Wom- 
en’s Club and the National Adver- 
tising Commission—each of which 
was, in its functioning, a separate 
body. Nineteen countries were in- 
cluded in the work. It was difficult 
to harmonize and coordinate the 
separate interests of all. You can 
realize this when you consider that 
England and Continental countries 
were a part of the organization, as 
were New Zealand, Australia, Mex- 
ico and South American countries. 
That meant interests which were 
far-flung and diverse, difficult of 


“Now We Are Equipped for Our Job” 


“America leads the world in business and advertising,” Mr. Wood- 
bridge declares, “and must guard its leadership jealously or de- 
preciate the value of its principles in the minds of the public at home 


“Out of the comprehension that we were really an organization 
of international business and advertising interests grew the sure 
knowledge that we needed a new name and a new organization. 
Now we are equipped to undertake the job of emphasizing the eco- 
nomic value of advertising, and we are going to do it.” 


442. 


intimate contact and mostly, after 
all, with little effective representa- 
tion in the main body. It was ob- 
vious that a closer and more co- 
operatively effective organization 
was necessary; one which would give 
to every advertising interest ade- 
quate representation in the conduct 
of their mutual affairs. 

“Now the Advertising Commis- 
sion is a congress in which all ad- 
vertising and business interests can 
meet and have a voice in its de- 
liberations. It will decide questions 
of policy subject to the action of 
the Executive Committee. Under 
the new plan of organization every 
factor of membership will be repre- 
sented. Both foreign and domestic 


clubs are organized on the district 
plan, Better Business Bureaus can 
be established anywhere, there is no 
bar against women’s clubs in any 
country, and membership in the Ad- 
vertising Commission is open to all 
qualified, without regard to where 
they are located. Clubs in foreign 
countries can create departmentals 
and come in on that basis, just the 
same as America comes in; they 
have the same avenues of ap- 
proach and representation that we 
have here. 

“There is really no preponderance 
resting in America except the weight 
of numbers, and this any other 
country can gain upon the same 
ground. 

“The name ‘Clubs,’ it has been 
realized for a long time, was a 
drag. It is neither broad enough 
nor dignified enough to make for 
world-wide progress. At least, that 
is the conclusion which inevitably 
arrives in consequence of grasping 
the international idea of trade and 
commerce. The development of in- 
ternational trade has created an ad- 


vertising practice common to busi- 
ness wherever it is carried on. 
America has established a standard 
of practice based upon mutual un- 
derstanding. It has become a force 
not only in direct business enter- 
prise, but in advertising as well. 
America is recognized as the leader 
in both, and we in America are 
compelled to guard our standard 
jealously or depreciate its value in 
the minds of the public, at home 
and abroad. As the foremost com- 
mercial nation in the world, and the 
world leader in advertising, we have 
learned many lessons of value to 
business. These must be learned by 
our brethren across the waters in 
order for them to become tremen- 
dous forces in their own countries. 


And it is our business to teach 
them. 

“The International viewpoint 
crept into our convention in At- 


lantic City. In London we began 
to realize more fully that our mis- 
sion was truly international, but 
that we could not accomplish it as 
we were then organized. At Hous- 
ton last year we got into the Pan- 
American atmosphere. Then it was 
appreciated that we were not simply 
an organization of clubs, but of. ad- 
vertising and business interests. Out 
of this comprehension grew the 
sure knowledge that we needed a 
new name and a new organization; 
a name and an organization which 
should truly express the work and 
the principles for which we stand. 


“I have been preaching this for 
a long time, consulting with others 
when occasion permitted. Finally, 
it seemed to me that the time for 
action had arrived. 


Took WISE CouNSEL 


“Two weeks before the Philadel- 
phia convention I asked a number 
of men interested in Association 
progress to a luncheon at the Union 
League Club in New York to talk 
the matter over and advise with me 
on it. They were, Louis Wiley, H. 
R. Swartz, Fred Hume, Charles 
F. Abbott, Paul Cherington, James 
O’Shaughnessy, James Wright 
Brown, Francis H. Sisson, Sheldon 
R. Coons, Frank W. Harwood, Jesse 
H. Neal and Marlin E. Pew. My 
courage was strengthened by their 
advice, and I went ahead. 


“In Philadelphia I invited the 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and those of the Committee 
on By-Laws and Constitution to 
meet me at luncheon in the Poor 
Richard Club, the Sunday of the 
convention. They also encouraged 
me, for they were unanimous in de- 
termining that a change was neces- 
sary. The formation which was 
later adopted by the convention was 
decided upon there. 

“I want to add that there has 
been no change in objectives. The 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion will continue to take an interest 
in the activities which have marked 
the A. A. C. W., and to develop a 
better understanding of the relation 
of advertising to business. 

“We are now organized to under- 
take the job of emphasizing the eco- 
nomic value of advertising, and we 
are going to do it.” 
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ELECTION NEWS IS 
bal E SS ED: AT 
A. P. MEET 


Pennsylvania Members to 


Concentrate on Getting 
Ballot Results 


The gathering of elections news 
featured the meeting of Associated 
Press Pennsylvania members held in 
connection with a luncheon at the 
annual Summer convention of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publisher’s 
Association at State College, Pa., 
last Monday. 

H. Reitinger, Philadelphia, A. P., 
correspondent and Eben Ayers, of 
the Harrisburg office of the A. P. 
were present in addition to Edward 
A. McKernon, Eastern superintend- 
ent, who conducted the gathering. 


Mr. McCullough of the Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Intelligencer, protested be- 
cause the counting of Democratic 
votes in the primaries had been neg- 
lected by officials. He had sent a 
representative to the court house, 
and the representative had been 
thrown out. His attorney had se- 
cured a court order—and had also 
been thrown out. 

Like a John the Baptist crying in 
the wilderness this Democratic edi- 
tor in Republican Pennsylvania told 
the publishers of his troubles. 

The editors decided to make spe- 
cial efforts in November to improve 
their election service, and consid- 
ered engaging correspondents in 
counties where there were no A. P. 
members, 


Kendall B. Cressey Sells 
Bridgeport Times 


The president of the Bridgeport 
Times Company, publishing the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Times, Kendall 
B. Cressey, has sold his controlling 
interest in the Bridgeport Times 
Company, has resigned as president 
and treasurer of that company, and 
has resigned the position of editor 
and publisher of the Times. The 
names of the new owners of the 
Bridgeport Times have not yet been 
disclosed. 


Mr. Cressey took control of the 
old Times Pub., Co., in November, 
1924, and became the actual owner 
of the Bridgeport Times at the time 
he organized his new corporation, 
the Bridgeport Times Company, on 
February 1, 1925. 


In addition to increasing material- 
ly the circulation of the Times he 
likewise gave it a corresponding in- 
crease in the volume of advertising 
and raised the advertising rates twice 
in the national field and three times 
in the local field in the year and a 
half he spent in Bridgeport. 


When asked as to his plans, Mr. 
Cressey said that he would make no 
plans until Fall as he and Mrs. 
Cressey will spend July until Sep- 
tember on a vacation. Mr. Cressey 
purchased the Bridgeport Times 
shortly after his resignation from 
the Hearst service as he had pre- 
viously been publisher of the Bos- 
_ ton Daily & Sunday Advertiser. 
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Northern writing people have learned by bitter experience to be circum- 
spect when writing about the South. Judging from Dr. Mims’ book, 
Southern writing men, when they undertake to be critical, must be ex- 


ceedingly circumspect also. 


“The Advancing South” by Edwin Mims 
(Doubleday, Page Co., $3), is a very circumspect book. 


It is avowedly 


an effort to present a consecutive picture of the liberal and liberalizing 
aspects of the Southern scene. This task is not so difficult as a superficial 


observer might think. Pictures of 
sections tend to be determined by 
exceptional happenings. To think 
of New England exclusively in 
terms of the injustice meted out to 
Sacco and Vanzetti and of Chelsea 
politics would be absurd. To think 
of the South exclusively in terms 
of the Dayton fiasco is equally 
absurd. 


Some time ago Frank Tannen- 
baum published a book called 
“Darker Phases of the South.” It 
balances admirably the picture of 
the South presented by Dr. Mims. 
Almost every phase of life: social 
work, newspapers, education, re- 
ligion, literature, is touched on in 
the Mims survey, and in every case 
some hopeful situation or person is 
described. The South is continuing 
in a more modern manner the 
social ideas of W. H. Page. It has 
liberal newspapers like that edited 
and published by the Harrises. It 
has fine schools like the University 
of North Carolina. It has intel- 
ligent preachers like Dr. Poteat. 
And it has skillful and important 
writers. But though Dr. Mims is 
as optimistic as is humanly possible, 
there is a persistent undertone of 
hopelessness. For every liberal 
manifestation there are a hundred 
evidences of intolerable stupidity 
and intellectual viciousness. His 
state of mind is betrayed by two 
pathetic sentences in the preface: 
“It may turn out that backwardness 
is an advantage, and that the South 
may make a real contribution to 
the nation in avoiding some of the 
extreme tendencies of modern life 
and thought. Contemporary an- 
cesters may be more promising than 
decadent grandchildren.” 


Perhaps I am wrong in detecting 
in this passage a note of defensive 
discouragement. But when one has 
read the book to the end and had 
it constantly impressed on one that 
every liberal move is hampered by 
distrust and direct attack, a subtle 
reading of the passage does not 
seem absurd. Even though Dr. 
Mims does not prove or seek to 
prove that liberalism is the pre- 
vailing tone of Southern intellectual 
life, he does prove and seek to 
prove that liberalism is at least a 
clear and important note in the pre- 
vailing pandemonium of blather. As 
to the future, I know of no better 
judgment than that of T. S. Strib- 
ling, the clever Southern novelist, 
“even glaciers move.” 


+ +: 
A More Human Wilson 


James Kerney’s book on Wilson, 
“The Political Education of Wood- 
row Wilson” (Century Company, 
$4), is decidedly one of the most 
brilliant yet written about the most 
astonishing figure in recent Ameri- 
can political history. Kerney, who 
is editor and publisher of the 
Trenton, N. J., Times, first met 
Wilson when he was running for 
the Governorship of New Jersey, 
and retained his friendship during 
all the years until Wilson’s death. 
What makes the book so keen and 
important is the fact that Mr. 
Kerney has nothing to sell, and no 
hortatory bias that leads him to 
moralize. His account of Wilson’s 
experience with the New Jersey ma- 
chine is calm and detached, and 
quite apart from its particular bio- 
graphical interest, is a clear pic- 
ture of how a machine works. It 
is an account of practical politics 
written by a practical politician. 

Wilson appears as neither God 
nor Devil. He does appear as an 
exceedingly mortal man. Probably 
his greatest defects, which are bril- 
liantly emphasized in this book, 
were his almost absolute incapacity 
to endure even intelligent criticism, 
and his inability to make intelligent 
use of advice, spoken or written, 
except when he felt that the ad- 
visor’s mind “ran along” with his 
own. Like most self-centered men 
he did many things that were de- 
fensible. abstractly considered, but 
which alienated lesser minds and 
engendered bitterness that later 
damaged him beyond computation. 

In spite of my constant hearken- 
ing to critics of Wilson, some of 
them acutely intelligent, I cannot 
get over a certain admiration for 
him. His ideas do not appeal to 
me. His personality does not ap- 
peal to me. But I cannot get out 
of mind the figure of a gaunt, cold, 
rhetorical man going bravely but 
blindly to a tragedy almost un- 
equalled in the history of political 
idealism. That Wilson retained ‘his 
liberal idealism even after his total 
defeat is to me distressingly path- 
etic. JI enjoy much more the con- 
centrated bitterness of his remark: 
“T would like to see Germany clean 
up France, and I would like to 
meet Jusserand and tell him that 
to ‘his face.” 
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History 


In the old days every home had 
a ragbag. Into it were pushed all 
sorts of scraps of cloth—all colors, 
all sizes, all degrees of usefulness. 
Mark Sullivan’s book “Our Times” 
impresses me as being a ragbag sort 
of history. It is exceedingly use- 
ful and colorful, but rather patchy. 
What Sullivan proposes to do, as 
every one who reads books at all 
knows, is to write a history of the 
United States from 1900 to 1925. 
He has caught on to the excellent 
idea that history is most decidedly 
not “past politics’ merely, and has 
introduced into his book all sorts 
of miscellaneous material that gives 
color to the life of the time; the 
changing fashions in clothes, popu- 
lar novels, songs, plays, sports, 
dogs, and so on. In other words 
he has gathered together an im- 
mense amount of extremely inter- 
esting stuff and dumped it before his 
readers. Someone will have to get 
busy and organize the ragbag into 
a carefully tailored garment. 

Tom Beer does that very thing, 
but the garment he constructs from 
the scraps and tags of the Nineties 
is more the sort of garment one 
would expect to see on the musical 
comedy stage than a sober every- 
day business suit. “The Mauve 
Decade” (Knopf, $3.50), is a vastly 
entertaining but rather misleading 
book. Its brilliance in manner is 
so excessive that a careless reader 
will be bluffed into believing that 
it is a keen analysis of a past world. 
Surface brilliance is a poor sub- 
stitute for a solid core of hard 
thinking. There is ample evidence 
of amazing cleverness in Beer’s 
books, but little evidence of sober 
thinking. 


English Views of American 
Writers 


The old English Men of Letters 
Series included but a single study 
of an American writer, that of 
Hawthorne by Henry James. The 
new series edited by the diligent but 
impossible J. C. Sauire starts off 
with studies of Whitman and Mel- 
ville (Macmillan; $1.25 each). 


The Melville book, written by 
John Freeman, is an exceedingly 
competent piece of work. Melville’s 


reputation has grown by leaps and 
bounds in the last few years, and 
everyone except a few professors 
has concluded that he is really a 
major American writer. Hitherto 
the only biographical source has 
been Raymond Weaver's somewhat 
scrappy book, “Herman Melville, 
Mariner and Mystic.” Freeman’s 
monograph does not in any way 
supersedé Weaver’s book, but it 
does supply a more concise and 
lucid introduction to a rather com- 
plex figure. Mr. Freeman does not 
attempt to erect any special explan- 
ation of “Moby Dick,’ contenting 
himself with citing a few of the 
more interesting theories. He is 
wise, for Melville himself, in a 
letter discovered sometime ago by 
Clifford Smyth and printed in the 
“International Book Review,” dis- 
claimed any symbolic purpose. Yet 
even so clearcut a disclaimer of 
ulterior intent will not stop diligent 
theorists from indulging in intel- 
lectual gymnastics. There are many 
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problems in Melville’s life and writ- 
ings that Mr. Freeman does not at- 
tempt to elucidate, and others that 
he treats but sketchily. He does 
make an interesting observation 
when he points out the sexlessness 
of Melville’s world, and he makes 
wise comments on the astonishing 
fact that Melville was content to be 
silent for over twenty years at the 
end of his life, even though there 
is ample evidence that his talent 
had not dried up. 

John Bailey’s “Walt Whitman” 
seems to me to be very definitely 
a bad book. One need not be a 
Whitmaniac to be terrifically an- 
noyed by it. It is badly written, 
preachy, and intolerably toplofty in 
the worst English fashion. It is 
so irritating that it cannot accomp- 
lish its purpose, which is to point 
out that while Whitman was a great 
and important poet he was full of 
ignorances and excesses. Many of 
his ideas were childish. These 
things are true of Whitman. But 
no one writing in the manner of Mr. 
Bailey will ever convince a reader 
that they are true. And to exalt 
Tennyson uncritically while being 
highly critical of Whitman is ab- 
surd. One gathers the impression 
that Mr. Bailey knows almost noth- 
ing about life in the United States. 
His book is an unfortunate accident, 
let us hope. 


The Workingman’s Odyssey 


Jack London, were he alive to- 
day, would envy James Stevens his 
first novel, ‘“Brawnyman“ (Knopf; 
$2.50). London tried, and to some 
extent succeeded, to give a veridic 
account of hard physical labor. Sev- 


eral of his books deal with that 
theme, as for instance “Martin 
Eden.” But London’s mind had a 


preverse strain in it which made 
him over-emphasize the terrific 
punishment he had endured. Lon- 
don always seems to me to be 
thumping his chest and _ shouting, 
“See how hard I worked... 
God! how hard I worked... 
what punishment!” Stevens is not 
burdened with these meretricious 
characteristics. He writes a straight- 
forward account of hard work, 
which while it is exulting and 
proud, is not bathetic. Railroad 
building and lumbering are vividly 
portrayed. The novel is an ex- 
ceedingly alive account of elemental 
living. I have rarely read a book 
which dealt so constantly with 
things, and so seldom with ideas. 
“Brawnyman” gives a_ picture of 
life which moves on the plane of 
exhausting bodily toil, and hard 
eating, drinking and playing. As a 
novel it lacks careful organization, 
but as a fictional transcript of life 
it strikes the mind of the reader 
with a terrific impact. 


To Become a Daily 


The Miami Beach Beacon, estab- 
lished as a weekly newspaper in 
August, 1925, has been incorporated 
for $20,000 and will be issued as a 
daily in November, Kent Watson, 
publisher, has announced. Negotia- 
tions are under way for the pur- 
chase of part of the machinery used 
by the Miami Illustrated Daily Tab, 
which is being liquidated by a re- 
ceiver. 


“Pigely Wiggly” Wiggles In 44 Pages 


The mailing room in the plant of the Kansas City Journal-Post was taxed almost to 
capacity Sunday night, June 20, to handle the 44-page Piggly Wiggly Birthday Week 
special sections, which constituted the largest food advertisement ever published in a 


newspaper in the United States. 


Officials of the company and representatives of the 


Journal-Post were on hand to supervise the handling of the sections. 
Standing behind one of the mailing room counters, loaded with Piggly Wiggly sections, 


are (left to right) Hugh Brewster, 


of the Piggly 


Wiggly Bird company; Ralph 


Robertson, grocery buyer for the organization; J. M. Starks, general superintendent 
and director of the firm; Wilton M. Briney, of the Journal-Post food department ; 
A. S. Bird, president of the Piggly Wiggly Bird company; A. H. Bulkley, treasurer; 
C. W. Thornton, secretary, and H. F. Steen, vice-president. 
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Crane Switches to Press 


(Continued from Page 5) 


bowls, medicine cabinets, showers, 
kitchen sinks, laundry tubs, hot 
water heaters and other household 
luxuries, the whole array being 
complete even to a checkered tile 
floor covering. 

Crane’s prominence in the valve 
business is not forgotten in the im- 
mense maze of its literature and a 
particularly effective advertisement 
now appearing in New York news- 
papers urges the installation of ex- 
tra bath rooms in the following 
caption : ; 


“Bathroom Worries Don’t Exist in 
Homes With Extra Bathrooms” 
This particular piece of copy, 

which is intended for Metropolitan 


consumption propounds a number of 
questions of intimate interest to 
everybody and the replies contain a 
forceful punch, 

“How long is it since you have 
smiled at breakfast? Since you and 
the family have sat down together, 
on time, to a sunny morning meal 
with everyone feeling cheerful?” is 
the way the text begins followed by 
the supposition that weary waiting 
for the daily bath has put nerves on 
edge and ruffled the children’s dis- 


positions. 
It then urges that an empty 
closet or unused corner be con- 


verted into an extra bath room to 
make everybody happy. 


An architectural drawing showing 
the utilization of an odd-shaped 
space and two fixtures of glisten- 


A MOBILE DISPLAY 


ing white are the only illustrations, 
but they are of such a useful na- 
ture that they form ‘an outstanding 
display. 


A complete shower bathroom in only seven feet mine by five 
feet v0. Floor area is reduced taenty-five per cent by odd 
shape, yet a roomy effect 1s secured in twenty-eight square feet, 


The Vernon lavatory, Csoo-St, 
is of glistening twice-fired vite 
reous china, with an agilis 
mixing faucet, The concealed 
shower, C4375-B, 15 4 low-cost, 
ficient unit, The quiet Saneto 
syphon jet closet, Cro600, is 
of twice-fired vitreous china, 


CRANE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIALS 
From a Crane Newspaper Advertisement. 
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Newspaper space is augmented by 
folders, booklets and other sales 
helps which serve more particularly 
where the company has no store 
exhibits to back up its advertising. 

The Crane Co. operates its cam- 
paigns in zones according to where 
it wishes to build up sales, but is 
expected to gradually expand its 
newspaper advertising into universal 
appeal. 

Last year it paid as it planned 
and the advertising expense went 
over the million-dollar mark. It is 
following the same policy this year 
because it has not been weaned away 
entirely from magazine space though 
there are prospects that future cam- 
paigns in which newspaper advertis- 
ing will take precedent shall be pre- 
pared for a year in advance. 


Joins Des Moines Capital 


L. L. Ricketts has joined the staff 
of the Des Moines Daily Capital, 
as circulation manager. He was cir- 
culation manager of the Capital 
from 1903 to 1917, resigned to go to 
war, and since the war has been cir- 
culation manager of Better Homes 
and Gardens. W. A. Grevers, for- 
merly with the New Science Insti- 
tute of Steubenville, Ohio, succeeded 
Mr. Ricketts as circulation manager 
of Better Homes and Gardens. 


Ede Journalism Professor 


Hubert R. Ede, city editor of 
the Newark, N. J., Evening News, 
has accepted a professorship of 
journalism at Rutgers University. 
He will be assistant to Prof. Allen 
Sinclair Will. 


Truth in Advertising a Women’s 
Creed 


“Figurative and not literal truth 
in advertising is what the woman 
consumer wants,’ Edith M. Burtis, 
secretary of “the Silent Partner,” 
told members of the Federation of 
Women’s. Advertising Clubs on 
Tuesday of convention week. 

“Truth in advertising for the 
woman consumer! Not a flight of 
fancy nor a stretching of the truth, 
but all the romance,-all the visions, 
all the hopes and dreams crowded 
in! 
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Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers on Their Summer Meet 
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(Continued from page 3) idea sold to the merchants was one The question of rates to be Publishers’ Association, was then 
of town pride. charged for double truck ads was introduced to the members. Mr. 


George J. Campbell of the Pitts- 
burgh Law Journal, E. A. Sweeney 
of the Greensburg Tribune-Review 
and Paul R. Eyerly of the Blooms- 
burg Press. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The treasurer’s report, and a dis- 
cussion of the six separate regional 
meetings that will be held in Octo- 
ber under the direction of the fol- 
lowing regional chairmen: W. L. 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; W. 
R. Lynett, Scranton Times; E. J. 
Stackpole, Harrisburg Telegraph; 
Paul R. Eyerly, Bloomsburg Press; 
E. A. Sweeney, Greensburg Trib- 
une; and W. D. Fish, Coudersport 
Enterprise was held. 


Jason Rogers, former publisher 
of the New York Globe, and now 
publisher of the Advertiser’s Week- 
ly, whose address was scheduled as 
the feature of both the daily and the 
weekly programs, was unable to at- 
tend, but sent a wire to the pub- 
lishers telling them to cooperate 
with each other if they expected to 
get the maximum amount of adver- 
tising possible in their markets. 


A general discussion, centering 
on different questions brought for- 
ward by the members, took place, 
and in this discussion many valu- 
able ideas and _ practices were 
brought to light. 

The following was the first ques- 
tion to engage the attention of the 
members : 

“The matter of renewal of scale 
with the Typographical Union for 
many of the papers will be coming 
up the first of this coming year. 
Regional newspapers should get to- 
gether to be prepared to resist any 
attempt for an increase in the scale 
over present figures.” 


John L. Stewart urged cooperation 
in the matter of labor on the pub- 
lishers. He told them to remember 
that the publishers must stand to- 
gether in the matter of wage scales, 
as each publisher was vitally affected 
by his neighbor’s policy in this 
matter. 

The next question was: 

“Would it be advisable for an 
evening paper with a weekly edi- 
tion that is slipping, to discontinue 
it and try to retain the subscribers 
for the daily, at say $3 or $4 a year 
by mail (regular mail price being 
$6?) Or, would it answer the pur- 
pose better to get out a pre-dated 
edition of the daily, printed in the 
evening after the regular edition?” 


George E. Graff, of the Williams- 
port Sun gave evidence he learned 
through experiences with the old 
' tri-weekly edition he had, on which 
his circulation was slipping. By 
making a special price for his daily 
to the old subscribers he kept the 
bulk of them with him. 


There followed next a lively dis- 
cussion on special pages. Paul 
Eyerly of the Bloomsburg Press 
was very enthusiastic about a com- 
munity page which he had put over 
with great success in his town. The 


Mr. Eyerly sold a page each 
week to local merchants, and also 
a page in all special editions, and 
found this more result getting than 
anything else in the same field he 
had ever tried. He did not believe 
in “service stuff,’ but claimed that 
copy had to be written “straight 
from the heart” to put this page 
over properly. 

Mr. Eyerly claimed that his news- 
paper, through the community pride 
invoked by its special page, had 
been instrumental in rallying . his 


Officers of Pennsylvania Publishers’ Association 


one that interested all the members. 
The rates seemed to vary from the 
regular space rates plus a half col- 
umn charge, to the regular rate 
plus a column charge. The question 
of attempts at evening the flow of 
advertising also came up for con- 
sideration. Hawley Quier of the 
Reading Eagle told how his mini- 
mum space rate evened up his ad- 
vertising. Mr. Quier did not let 
advertisers buy more space on Fri- 
day, his peak day, than they used 
during the week. 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer. 


From left to right: John L. Stewart, president: Howard Reynolds, secretary-treas- 


urer; A. W. Fell, manager; W. J. 


+ 


town when practically the whole 
community went “bust” through 
many of the citizens investing in 
worthless copper stock. 


CHILDREN’S SECTION 


Col. Smith, of the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader then spoke on efforts 
of his newspaper to increase their 


Saturday afternoon editions. He 
found a church page, a Times- 
Leader, Jr., newspaper, consisting 


of a regular page or two, printed so 
as to fold into a tabloid, and with 
material contributed by the children 
organized into pin-bearing clubs, “a 
valuable circulation asset on _ his 
slump day. His church page was 
attractively laid out, with a border 
consisting of miniatures of all the 
churches in town, and was paid for 
by fifty leading men of the town, 
who were signed up for a small 
sum each per week. 


The question of automobile pages, 
special “merchant pages’ on ex- 
ceptional occasions, also came up 
for an airing, and was discussed by 
the publishers. 


Fish, acting vice-president. 


~: 
President Stewart then entered 
the discussion, which centered 


around space, and told the mem- 
bers that the future trend of news- 
papers, was for the production of 
smaller newspapers, which would 
charge a bigger amount for their 
advertising. 

The evening up of advertising 
was secured by the allowance of 
minimum rates to advertisers com- 
ing in for a specific amount of space 
per week, varying on contracts of 
sixty inches a- week for fifty-two 
weeks a year, to monthly contracts. 

It was felt that the peak load 
on certain days was a dangerous con- 
dition for the publishers, as it in- 
creased their expenses, and made the 
burden too much for one day.. 

The question of machinery then 
engaged the members, and the dis- 
cussions on that subject ranged from 
the exchange of experiences to ex- 
changes and purchases of ma- 
chinery. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 


_ held. 


Palmer addressed the members on 
free publicity and the newsprint 
situation. He extended an invita- 
tion to the smaller publishers to join 
his organization, telling them of 
the adjusted rates that would make 
it easier for them to become 
A. N. P. A members than hereto- 
fore. 


A special luncheon for Asso- 
ciated Press members, at which 
Edward A. McKernon, superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Division, ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania A. P. 
members was held. 

The gearing up of the election- 
collecting machinery to function at 
a higher rate of speed was the 
main topic, and the difficulties of 
collecting primary election returns 
was gone into. 

In the evening the banquet was 
Ross W. Kellogg, head of 
the Empire State School of Print- 
ing, Ithaca, N. Y., was unable to 
attend, but Edward A. McKernon, 
A. P. executive, pinch-hit for 
him. 


E. C. Hopwood, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, spoke on 
news to the publishers. 

Dean Stoddart of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College expressed his 
pleasure at having the state pub- 
lishers as his guests. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

At the morning sessions Tuesday 
the constitution was amended to 
change the headquarters of the as- 
sociation from Harrisburg to 
Williamsport. 

Deitrick Lamade, of the Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Grit, was selected 
to represent the association at the 
Press Congress of the World in 
Geneva. 

The question of labor then came 
up for attention. The necessity of ex- 
changing information was stressed. 


UNION PROOFREADERS 


The compulsion by the union of 


the hiring of union proofreaders 
was a matter that interested the 
publishers, and the question was 


discussed vigorously. 

The treasurer’s report showed 
that the association was in a healthy 
financial state. The reports of the 
different committees, labor, news- 
print, transportation, propaganda, 
and legislative were given. 

George J. Campbell of the Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal threw a 
bombshell into the convention when 
he asserted that newspapers in 
Pennsylvania were losing their 
reader influence, through uninter- 
esting treatment of news. As an 
example he cited the recent pri- 
maries when candidates unsupported 
by any of the newspapers’ were 
victorious. 

This led to a general discussion 
of ethics, and it was decided to 
give this subject a more thorough 
overhauling at the next meeting. 

E. J. Stackpole of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph then read a communica- 
tion from the State Department of 
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Public Welfare regarding baby 
farm advertising, and it was de- 
cided to leave each member decide 
his policy for himself on this ques- 
tion. 

The meeting then adjourned, with 
votes of thanks to the officers. 
After the meeting the members 
were the guests of George E. Graff 
of the Williamsport Sun at a 
luncheon preceding the golf tourna- 
ment. 

There will be regional meetings 
in the fall, and an annual meeting 
in January, when the next election 
will take place. 

Those present at the meeting 
were: John L. Stewart, Washington 
Observer, president; A. W. Fell, 
association manager, Williamsport; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Reitinger, As- 
sociated Press, Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. Eben A. Ayers, Asso- 
ciated Press, Harrisburg; Edward 
A. MacKernon, Associated Press, 
New York; Howard L. Christman, 
Washington Observer; James H. 
March, Beaver Falls Tribune; E. 
L. Freeland, Beaver Daily Times; 
C..L. Shuck, Monessan; Col. E. G. 
Smith, Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Heywood, 
Conshohocken Recorder; Irving 
Heywood, Conshohocken Recorder ; 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Walker, 
Saltsburg Press; Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. MHarris, Tamaqua Evening 
Courier; Mr. and Mrs. William 
G. Hower, Bryn Mawr Home 
News; Ed. C. Lowrey, Warren 


Tribune; Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Ste- 
venson, Mrs. H. C. Gillespie, Mas- 
ters James and William Stevenson, 
Titusville Herald; Mr. E. Arthur 
Sweeney, Miss Sweeney and Mrs. 
R. W. Herbert, Greensburg; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Cook and 
Daughter, Sayre Evening Times; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Dickinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. William L. Aiken and 
Children, Sharon News Telegraph; 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Eyerly and 
Family, Bloomsburg Morning Press; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Kniss, Mifflin- 
burg Telegraph; Mr. Charles Lindig, 
Mifflinburg Telegraph; Mr. and 
Mrs. N. B. Wamsher, Miss Kulp, 
Mr. Edward Yerger, Norristown 
Times-Herald; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Michener, Harrisburg Telegraph; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Yeager, 
Miss Yeager, Mr. Arthur M. 
Yeager, Ephrata Review. 

Mr. George J. Campbell, Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dietrick Lamade, Williamsport 
Grit; Erie C. Hopwood, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; George E. Graff, 
Williamsport Sun; Walter H. 
Savoy, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
New York; W. R. Lynett, and E. 
J. Lynett, Scranton Times; Howard 
Reynolds and J. Horace Reynolds, 
Quarryville Sun; Hawley Quier 
and Robert M. Zeller, Reading 
Fagle; H. W. Young and E. B. 
Williamson, York Dispatch: I. Z. 
Buckwalter and A. E. McCol- 
lough, Lancaster Intelligencer, 
News Journal and Sunday News; 
W. D._ Fish, Potter Enterprise, 
G. J. Robbins, Coudersport, Pa.; 
Thomas J. Finn and H. M. Turner, 
Towanda Daily Review; A. W. 
McDowell, W. C. McDowell and 
W. B. Ramsay, Sharon Herald; 
John R.  Dershuck and Henry 
Walser, Hazleton Plain Speaker 
and Standard Sentinel; Floyd Chal- 


All Set for Some Golf ! 


By Fourtu Estate Staff Photographer. 


Pennsylvania Publishers gathered for the golf tournament at the Centre Hills 


Country Club. From left to right: H. 


W. Turner, Towanda Review; W. P. Hastings, 


Milton Standard; Fred Godcharles, winner of the tournament; Dictrick Lamade, Wtl- 
hamsport Grit: Walter A. Savoy, Mergenthaler Co.; George ‘E. Graff, Willicmsport 
Sun, holder of the cup for the past two years. 
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Two Big Chiefs 


By Fourts Estate Staff Photographer 


Lincoln B. Palmer, general manager of 
the A.N.P.A., and John L. Stewart, of the 
Washington Observer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 
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font and Paul M. Yost, Waynes- 
boro Record Herald; Albert Stir- 
ling and Don Roseman, Pittsburgh, 
Intertype Corporation. 

L. B. Palmer, General Manager, 
Ns ENE ey ALS NW 1G, INeapilere 
N. E.. A, Cleveland; I. Fisher, 
Harrisburg Telegraph; B. A. 
Caparell, King Features; D. W. 
Smyth, D. A. Brown Scott Paper 
Gene We cyaval Wibes AL, 185) iRemie. 
Barnesbora, Pa.; C. J. Stackpole, 
Harrisburg Telegraph; J. S. Mc- 
Combs, Lewis Dewart, Sunbury, 
Daily; F: G. Hastings, OG, East 
ings, Milton Evening Standard; 
Fred Godcharles. 


Serves Notice of Suit 


W. O. Warren, Alamance county 
manager of Burlington, N. C., has 
served notice by publication on John 
R. Hoffman, as editor of The Bur- 
lington Citizen, a weekly paper, that 
he will take action against him un- 
less he retracts an alleged libelous 
statement made in the Citizen in its 
issue of June 23. 


A Golf Champ 


By Fourru Estate Staff Photographer 
Fred Godcharles, winner of the golf 
tournamen . 
oo +: 
C. R. Latham Passes Away 


Charles R. Latham, 55, died 
last week in the office of the 
Windsor Locks, Mass., Journal. 
He had been connected with this 
newspaper for many years. He is 
survived by his widow. 


CLEVELAND EDITOR 
DEFINES NEWS 
(Continued from page 3) 


his Acta Diurnae on the walls of 
Rome, in which printed all sorts 
of news, even to a false report of 
the destruction of olive crops by 
hail, and the imprisonment and 
fining of a drunken roisterer. 

“In 1536 the Venetian Gazette 
was published to supply news of 
the Turkish war. Then we have 
the great series of Fugger letters, 
supplied to that mercantile house 
by its agents all over the world, 
and giving commercial and crop 
news. 


“Democracy and newspapers 
travel hand in hand. In America 
and Great Britain, the greatest 
democracies of the world, the 
newspapers have reached their 
highest state of development. 

“During the British strike the 
thirst for news of the British pub- 
lic that was deprived of its usual 
press by abnormal conditions evi- 
denced this. The emergency 
measures taken to give the public 
some sort of newspaper further 
prove this. 


“A newspaper is necessary in 
this tremendously complicated 
modern civilization, in which no 
person is an independent unit. 
We are related to the entire 
world, and information is a vital 
need for our times. Nothing can 
take its place. : 


“NEws” 


“What must this information be 
to the news? I think my own 
definition of news is a better one 
than the classic of Dana’s that 
‘If a man is bitten by a dog that 
is not news—but if a man bites a 
dog—that’s news.’ My definition 
is: 
“News is any marked departure 
from social and physical routine. 

“War-murder—they always make 
good news stories. To appeal a 
news story must have in itself 
something that touches one of 
the three human instincts, self- 
preservation, sex—the preserva- 
tion of the tribe, and the acquisi- 
tive instinct. 

“In every good news story we 
find one of these three or a com- 
bination of two or all of them. 
It may be in sublimated form— 
but it is there. Vicariously, the 
reader shares in the story. The 
Thaw story was such a -good 
story because it combined all 
three elements. 

“T have made a study of the 
front page of different important 


‘ newspapers, and find that govern- 


ment and industrial news is more 
than double all the other classifi- 
cations. Important news, like 
government news, is not 
sarily the most interesting from a 
news angle. 

“It is the obligation of news 
to be accurate. Today news is 
often inaccurate because of the 
rush in which our newspapers are 
produced. This can be eliminated 
if competing editors will get 
together and decide on the time 
and number of editions they will 
put out. 

“Another reason is inadequate 
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Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers on Their 
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reporting. Our reporters are too 
often underpaid and the profes- 


A. W. FELL 
Manager, Pennsylvania Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation 
+ +: 


sion is not made attractive enough 
to secure the sort of men equip- 
ped with the necessary _ back- 
ground and knowledge to write 
good and accurate news. 


REPORTER'S Pay 


“Publishers should pay higher 
salaries to reporters, and place a 
higher premium on quality re- 
porting. Good reporters are 
scarce. On the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer we have a plan to encour- 
age good reporters. Newspaper 
men are divided into two kinds, 
good news gatherers and good 
executives. We have two distinct 
lines of promotion, the news and 
executive, and the good news man 
has as attractive a financial re- 
ward waiting him as the execu- 
tive. 


“Features are crowding out 
news. News has never before 
been so widely and wisely gath- 
ered as it is today. The demand 
of the public for news to be in- 
teresting has crowded much real 
news out of the papers, and fea- 
tures have taken the space. There 
is a legitimate demand for fea- 
tures, but this should not be over- 
emphasized by any publisher. 


“On our paper we increased our 
average in a five-year period by 
thirty-four columns, twenty-nine 
of this went to features and de- 
partments, and only two to news. 

“The way many of our news- 
papers are being run, Mutt and 
‘Jeff are often more interesting 


than the front page. Government 
news that is important, but totally 
uninteresting, is played up too 
much. 

“T remember a story we had 
on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. A 
little girl of three had her hand 
stuck in the spout of a water 
hydrant. For a day the fire de- 
partment, the police department 
and many citizens tried to help 


ERIE HOPWOOD and WILLIAM FISH 
Talking golf and newspapers 
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her, but could not remove her 
hand. She was fed ice cream 
cones and candy, and fell asleep 
on her mother’s lap with her hand 
fast in the hydrant. At last she 
was released. All the human 
elements were in this story, and 
it was written in such a way the 
humor and pathos of a town of 
a million vainly trying to release 
the hand of a three-year-old girl 
from a water hydrant was in the 
tales 

“IT am not one of those who 
shudder when I think of the 
newspaper as a _ business enter- 
prise. The newspaper is primar- 
ily a commercial enterprise, and 
its commodity is news, in the 
merchandising of which business 
sense must be used. We news- 
paper men are merchants, and if 
our news is biased our readers 
lose confidence in us. You pub- 
lishers all know the reporters and 
writers who inject their personal 
viewpoint and colorful adjectives 
into the stories they write. For 
the sake of clean news I beg you 
to fire them! 


“The evolution of conscience in 
newspaper making is a wonderful 
thing, and newspaper men are dif- 
ferent from other merchants in 
that they owe a direct responsi- 
bility to the public they serve. 

“Tam not in favor of any so- 
called impartial newspaper that 


will have to be endowed by a per- 
son or institution. Its columns 
will be tainted with its backer’s 
viewpoint. Never before has the 
press been fairer and more im- 
partial. The hidebound party 
organ is going, and the individual 
viewpoint has no place in news, 
which is a chronicling of the facts. 

“The newspaper is the only 
articulate organ of the people, 
and it is a great and good one.” 


¥ 


ERIE C. HOPWOOD 
Editor Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Owners Are Reporters 


‘Them Warren, — Pas, Uribuney is 
owned by 200 local merchants and 
residents. The editor, Ed C. Lowey, 
has given instruction to all owners 
of this community newspaper to act 
as reporters. The community own- 
ing and the community working for 
the newspaper make a unique com- 
bination. 


Sloan to Have Paper 


Sloan, Iowa, the town which 
forced its editor and one of its min- 
isters, to leave the town recently be- 
cause of their activity in a law en- 
forcement scrap, is to have a news- 
paper after all. Lewis DuShane, 
who has been proprietor of a sta- 
tionery store in Sloan, is undertak- 
ing the task of supplying a satisfac- 
tory newspaper. 


Summer Meet 


+: 


HUMANIZES PRE Ss: 
SAYS KEYSTONE 
PUBLISHER 


Newspapers Losing Influ- 
ence Because of Lack of 
Reader Interest 


George J. Campbell, of the Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal, made a frank 
comment on Pennsylvania newspa- 
pers and the press in general to the 
members of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, gath- 
ered at State College, Pa., last 


WALTER H. SAVORY 
Of the Mergenthaler Co. 
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Monday and Tuesday for their an- 
nual summer session. 

Mr. Campbell, who spoke at the 
general session of the Association 
last Tuesday, told the publishers 
that none of the victorious candi- 
dates in the State primaries had been 
supported by the larger newspapers. 

“Newspapers,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“are not human enough. They are 
not interesting to their readers. 
When a real crisis comes, the news- 
paper is impotent.” 
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PRESS INSTRUMENT OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


Democracy Has Marched Hand in Hand With the 
Publication of Unbiased News, Says E.-A. 
McKernon, A. P. Eastern Chief 


That the press of today is the greatest secular force for real democracy 
and freedom was the contention of Edward A. McKernon, Eastern super- 
intendent of the Associated Press, speaking to the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Association at their annual Summer banquet 


last Monday evening. 


“This is the golden age of journalism,’ said Mr. McKernon. 


“The 


newspaper’s function has come to be recognized as that of introducing 


people to the truth. The news- 
papers of today dare to face the 
truth, and that is why we have 
great cooperative news agencies. 


“Throughout the war the news- 
papers of the country stuck to 
their principles of truth. The 
Associated Press came out of 
this war with its reputation for 
impartiality still intact. The As- 
sociated Press only transmits 
bare facts, it never comments on 
news. 

“When the reader gets bare 
news, he can form his own opin- 
ions. The press makes the reader 
think for himself. What the peo- 
ple of today demand is the liberty 
to know, and when they know, 
they can do their thinking for 
themselves. 

“The American newspapers of 


the past did their reader’s think- 


ing for them. The editor was the 
preacher, and his newspaper his 
pulpit. Most news stories then 
were made up twenty-five per 
cent. of news and seventy-five per 
cent. of the editor’s opinion. 
Those old bunk days are gone! 
“In those days the press was at 
its lowest ebb, and not one man 
in a thousand read a newspaper. 
Now the Associated Press des- 
patches alone are read by 60,000,- 
000 people. For this Republic to 
endure the people must be made 
to know, and thus incited to 
think. After they think they will 


act. 
A. P.’s Work 


“In the age of darkness, when 
special privilege and crooked poli- 
tics ran the land, the newspaper 
was not something to be proud 
of. Then came the Associated 
Press, with its flood of cold facts, 
that brought on thought and action. 

“The people today want to know 
all about the different laws and rules 
of the country. They want to be 
shown. It was this demand for fact 
that started the Associated Press. 

“Through a keen business sense 
this great news-gathering organi- 
zation was started, and is it not 
possible that through materialism 
a new spirituality that will en- 
compass all will be born? 

“South America some years ago 
hated America. All the news 
they got of this country was 
through news agencies controlled 
directly or indirectly by European 
governments. Then the A. P. 
came in, and now we have a 6,000 
mile cable to South America 
direct from our New York office 
serving newspapers there. In the 


3§—$ 
Far East the Associated Press 
has given news free to. news- 
papers. 

“The Free Press is the hope of 
the world today, and in America 
the free press has reached its 
highest development.” 


Two New Bok Advertising 
Awards Announced 


Two new prizes are offered for the 
current year under the Harvard ad- 
vertising awards founded by 
Edward W. Bok in 1923, Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the Harvard 
Business School announced. 

One of the new prizes is an award 
of $2,000 to be given for the adver- 
tising campaign of the year seeking 
publicity for industrial products 
primarily through the media of in- 
dustrial, trade or professional jour- 
nals, most conspicuous for the excel- 
ence of its planning and execution. 
The second is also of $2,000 for the 
best advertising campaign executed 
locally in cities of 100,000 or less. 


| New Home of Fargo Forum | 


Babies Placed Through 


Classified Columns 


H.. J... Stackpole vor: *the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, for- 
merly head of the Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper publishers 
organization, asked the Key- 
stone State newspaper pub- 
lishers assembled at the 
Pennsylvania State Publishers 
Association’s annual Summer 
convention last Monday and 
Tuesday, at State College, Pa., 
to cooperate with the State 
Department of Public Welfare 
in an effort to keep alleged 
objectionable advertising of 
“baby farms” out of their 
newspapers. 


Mr. Stackpole told the pub- 
lishers that the Public Wel- 
fare Department had written 
him and had sent advertise- 
ments clipped from the classi- 
fied sections of different Penn- 
sylvania newspapers announc- 
ing children for adoption. 


A large percentage of these 
children it is said are de- 
scended from lunatics, crimi- 
nals, and dependents on the 
state. The publishers con- 
cluded that the matter was one 
for each individual to decide, 
and it was the consensus that 
if the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment got in touch with each 
newspaper individually the sit- 
uation would be remedied. 
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Here is an architect’s sketch of the new building which is being erected in Farg 


N. Dak., by The Fargo Forum Publishing Company, and which will become the 
home of The Fargo Forum. . 
It is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy about October 1, 1926. 
The building is three stories in height over a full basement and is of fireproof con- 
struction, and will have a facing of light colored brick, It is 65 feet wide and has 
; a depth of 140 feet. 

In connection with the new building program The Fargo Forum is also purchasing 
extensive new equipment, including a high speed press, doubling the present page: 
capacity in tripling the speed of delivery. 

N. B. Black is president and publisher; Norman D, Black, general manager; and H. 
D. Paulson, editor of The Fargo Forum. 


Devoted to Keystone 
Pablishers 


A. W. Fell, manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association, with headquarters at 
Williamsport, is a man who is in 
love with his work. 

Mr. Fell is not interested in the 
remuneration he gets for his work, 
as he has enough money to retire on 
if he chooses. After engaging in 
newspaper work in New England 
and New York, he became manager 
of the New England Daily News- 
papers Association and resigned a 
few years ago from that body, with 
the intention of retiring to Williams- 
port, where he once worked together 
with George E. Graff of the Will- 
iamsport Sun. But the publishers 
of the Keystone State asked for his 
aid—and he could not help re- 
sponding. He gives himself whole- 
heartedly to this work. 


Williamsport is Mr. Fell’s other 
main interest, and he is untiring in 
his praise of that city and its ad- 
vantages. He has bought land on a 
site overlooking the city, so that the 
first thing his eyes will light on 
when he gets up in the morning, and 
the last thing he will see before 
going to bed, will be his beloved 
home town. 


Advertising Linage on the Up- 
Grade 


Newspaper advertising  linage 
in twenty-nine leading cities for the 
first four months of 1926 was 7 per 
cent more than for the first four — 
months of 1925, R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau reports. This figure is 7 
per cent more than for the same 
period of 1924, and 11 per cent 
more than the corresponding period 
of 1920. 


Advertising linage in national 
magazines for the first five months 
this year was 9 per cent more than 
for the first five months of 1925, 9 
per cent more than for these months 
in 1924, but 10 per cent less than 
the same period of 1920, 


News print production in the 
United States and Canada during 
the first four months of 1926 was 
14 per cent more than in the first 
four months of 1925 and 20 per 
cent more than for the same period 
of 1924. 


Dr. Freeman Home Again 


Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, editor 
of the Richmond, Va., News-Lead- 
er, has just returned from a six- — 
weeks trip to Europe, during which 
he made a special study of the fi- 
nancial situation in France for his 
newspaper. 


Special Edition 


Previous to the opening of the 
new Scranton Chamber of Com- 
merce building, the Scranton Re- 


publican was quietly working on 


a special edition, commemorative 
of the occasion. On the day of 
the opening the Republican is-— 
sued the biggest edition in the 
history of that paper—72 pages. 
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ECHOES OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


ADVERTISING IS 
HOPE OF RELIEF 
FOR FARMER 


U. S. Official Tells Ad 
Men That Prosperity 
Depends on Market 


Speaking for the 
agriculture, at the Philadelphia ad- 
vertising, Lloyd S. Tenny, acting 
chief of the department of eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, drew attention to the 
fact that advertising marketing may 
be used to dispose of recurrent sur- 
pluses. This is particularly true 
with regard to selling farm prod- 
ucts. 

In part Mr. Tenny said: 

“When, more than a _ hundred 
years ago, Peacock and, later on, 
Smith were introducing plows with 
iron moldboards into the region 
round about this very city, they 
represented the forerunners of a 
technical revolution which we do 
not yet fully appreciate. In 1834 
Cyrus McCormick took out a pat- 
ent for an automatic mower, and 
his first reaper was built in a little 
‘blacksmith’s shop down in_ the 
Shenandoah Valley. Three of these 
machines were manufactured in 
1840, three thousand in 1850, and 
twenty thousand in 1860, the works 
meanwhile having been transferred 
to Chicago. After the Civil War 
the development of machinery for 
planting, tillage, and harvesting of 
crops went forward in an amazing 
round of invention. 

“One of the products of the mod- 
ern scheme of things has been to 
shift agriculture from its old self- 
sufficing basis to an essentially com- 
mercial basis. The old household 
crafts have disappeared. The farm- 
er sells his products for cash now- 
adays and buys manufactured ar- 
ticles to meet his needs. In conse- 
quence, the exchange value of farm 
products now looms as an all-im- 
portant economic issue to the pro- 
ducers thereof. Agriculture finds 
itself confronted with a recurrent 
surplus problem, for the farmer’s 
income is no longer conditioned 
upon the bountifulness of his crop 
but upon its exchange value. 

“You are hearing a great deal 
about cooperative marketing these 
days. You will almost certainly 
hear more, for such is the trend of 
the times. 

“The future possibilities of ‘co- 
Operation lie in the field of both 
marketing and production. In fact, 
the growth of cooperation has made 
us see that production and market- 
ing are one field, and not distinct 
and unrelated activities as has 
sometimes been assumed. No argu- 
ment 1s necessary to convince the 
modern manufacturer that his pro- 
duction program and sales policy 
must be correlated.” 


secretary of . 


DR.KNECHT HONORS 
CHICAGO WOMAN 
FOR SERVICES 


Gives French Legion Dec- 
oration to Mrs. D. 


P. Judah 


An echo of wartime France enter- 
ed the convention activities in 
Philadelphia this week when Dr. 
Marcel Knecht, head of the French 
delegation, halted his convention 
program for a brief time to decor- 
ate a Chicago woman with the 
Order of the Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

The recipient was Mrs. Dorothy 
Patterson Judah, of Chicago, daugh- 
ter of John H. Patterson, former 
president of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the award was made in recog- 
nition of Mrs. Judah’s unselfish de- 
votion to the wounded at Verdun 
during the World War. 

The ceremony took place in the 
reception room of Mayor Kendrick, 
of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Judah 
was accompanied by her husband, 
an attorney of Chicago. 


Schuster Advanced by Chicago 
News 


H. G. Schuster, for the past five 
years automobile advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Daily News, is: 
now national advertising manager of 
that newspaper. 


KING’S CHARTER 
GIFT TO PENN 
GOES TO CLUB 


Historic Painting Is Now 
Property of Poor 
Richards 


During a lull in the 22nd annual 
A. A. C. W. convention activities 
on Tuesday of convention week, 
Lt.-Col. E. Frederick Lawson, head 
of the British delegates, following 
a luncheon at the Poor Richard 
Club, formally presented that or- 
ganization with the magnificent oil 
painting sent overseas by Sir 
Charles Heim for the new Poor 
Richard Club House, Philadelphia. 

The painting, by Allan Stewart, 
depicts the court scene when King 
Charles the Second, of England, 
presented William Penn with the 
charter for Pennsylvania. It was 
hung in a prominent place on the 
main stairway leading to the club 
dining room. 

In responding to Colonel Law- 
son’s presentation speech, Howard 
Story, president of Poor Richard 
also presented the British. delegate 
with a gavel. 


Miller Manages Dakota Paper 


Walter G. Miller of Bismarck has 
taken over the editorial duties and 
management of the Hettinger, N. 
D., Adams County Record here. 


Distinguished Women Executives 


Pnne) 


Adding feminine charm to a great business, these women graced the big Philadelphia 


advertising convention last week in the true sense of the word. 


On the bottom step 


from left to right they are Mrs. Minna Hall Carothers, New York, President Federa- 
tion of Women's Advertising Clubs of the World; Miss Ethel Scully, retiring member 
of the executive committee; Mrs, Ellen Patten, President of the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women; Miss M. Coons, President of St. Louis Club; Mrs. Anita Simpson, 


President of Chicago Club. 


On the upper step are Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, Chicago, 


new woman member of executive committee; Mrs. C. King Woodbridge, wife of the 


association's president. 
mittee, and next, Mrs. 


Then comes a member of the Philadelphia Reception Com- 
M. Graves, President of the Cleveland Club of Advertising 


Women and another member of the reception committee, 


Brief Extracts From 
Addresses 
_EUGENE .T. LIES, American 


Community Advertising Association: 
The first principle of community 
advertising seems to be that the city 
or town must have something worth 
while in its midst with which to 
arouse in its own people a sense of 
appreciation and a desire to remain 
where they are, and also to excite in 
the hearts of outsiders a desire to 
become insiders. If the town really 
has assets of a recreational sort, it 
has a right, yes, a duty to proclaim 
them for the benefit of all the world. 
Now, it is interesting to note the 
very great increase in the amount 
and the betterment of style of ad- 
vertising of places and_ sections 
which love natural recreational ad- 
vantages, such as healthtul climate, 
nearby bodies of water, falls, moun- 
tains, beautiful scenery, good fish- 
ing, etc. all of which publicity is 
being given impetus by the National 
Outdoor Recreation Conference in- 
augurated by President Coolidge 
three years ago. In it we see a rec- 
ognition of the vital need of us 
strenuous Americans for these very 
things. 


WILLIAM )2T.W > MULLALLY: 
New York. Preaching in the First 
Baptist Church: Salesmanship is 
made possible by imagination. Im- 
agination is the only possible way 
for the finite mind to conceive per- 
fection. The Bible—which has pro- 
duced the greatest action from the 
largest number of people over the 
longest time—is the sales manual for 
Christians and should be studied. 
The Bible ratifies the God inflated 
desire for perfection and immortality 
thus giving full play to the sublime 
faculty of imagination. 


BURTON SMITH, Los Angeles, 
Head of the Advertising Club from 
the City of Angels: The only silent 
things about the Palm Room head- 
quarters in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel were the noiseless typewriters, 
When each delegate arrived at head- 
quarters he received an envelope 
containing sixty-seven invitations to 
visit Philadelphia concerns. As the 
convention lasted four days each 
delegate would have had to make 
about seventeen visits daily to cover 
the field. 


WILLIAM H. HODGE. Presi- 
dent Public Utilities Advertising 
Association: 1 cannot agree with 
those who declare that good adver- 
tising can be prepared by untrained 
minds, uninstructed by specialized 
education and experience. I believe 
that the acceptance of such a pre- 
cept would mean the decadence of 
advertising and all those associated 
with it. 


Buys Henry Bulletin 


A controlling interest in the 
Bulletin Printing and Publishing 
Company, of Martinsville, Va., 
publisher of the Henry Bulletin 
has been purchased from A. S. 
Gravely by A. W. Huckle, pub- 
lishers of the Rock Hill, S. C., 
Herald. 
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The Syndicate Man 


Tue Contact Point oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FoRCES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. Le B. Bercovict 


The first national organization 
of cartoonists, animated cartoon- 
ists, caricaturists and comic 
artists in this country was formed 
in New York last Wednesday and 
steps were taken to incorporate 
the name—American Association 
of Cartoonists and Caricaturists. 


The organization was effected 
with Eugene Zimmerman (‘Zim’), 
of Horseheads, N. Y., in the chair. 
Mr. Zimmerman was elected pres- 
ident; Bud Fisher, New York 
(“Mutt and Jeff”), first vice-presi- 
dent; Rube Goldberg, New York 
(“Boob McNutt’), second vice- 
president; and Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, New York, editor of ‘Car- 
toons’ magazine, secretary. The 
following were chosen to the Ad- 
visory Board, and accepted: Al- 
bertine Randall (“In Rabbit- 
boro”); Clare A. Briggs (“Mr. & 
Mrs.”); M. M. Branner, (“Winnie 
Winkle”); Winsor McCay (‘“‘Lit- 
tle Nemo”); Milt Gross “(Nize 
Baby’); Eddie McBride, sports 
cartoonist and a syndicate art 
manager; Pat Sullivan (‘Felix 
the Cat’), Ed Wheelan (“Minute 
Movies”), all of New York City, 
and Bill Steinke, editorial car- 
toonist, Newark (N. J.), Evening 
News; C. H. Wellington, Holly- 
Woodie s Caliten Geleacsmen Soti-11— 
Law’); and Emanuel Rosenberg, 
art editor, Cincinnati (O.), Post. 


As a tribute to one of America’s 
very few woman _ cartoonists, 
Albertine Randall was chosen a 
chairman of the board. 


“Our purposes are,’ President 
Zimmerman said, “to increase 
public interest in our profession, 
encourage talented amateurs and 
help the members with informa- 
tion and publicity. This Asso- 
ciation is not a labor union.” 

Headquarters of the organiza- 
tion will be maintained in the 
Nichols Building, 244 West 49th 
Street, New York City. 


Emanuel Rosenberg, art editor 
of the Cincinnati, O., Post, and 
chief artist of the Ohio Scripps- 
Howard newspaper group, left 
last Saturday on the New Amster- 
dam for Europe. Mr. Rosenberg 
will sketch Lillian Cannon, who 
will attempt the channel swim, for 
the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, and ‘will also give a pic- 
torial and written record to the 
Ohio Scripps-Howard league. Mr. 
Rosenberg made a similar trip for 
the Ohio Scripps newspaper four 
years ago. Mr. Rosenberg is the 
author of two books dealing with 
different phases of newspaper and 
practical art-work, and on his re- 
turn to this country two months 
hence will publish a third volume 
dealing with cartooning. 


' A combination offer of two dif- 
ferent features is being made by 


the Ullman Feature Service, 
Washington, D. C. The offering 
includes -“That Motor Car of 
Yours,” by William Ullman, and 
“The Trend of Business,” by Her- 
bert S. Hollander. 

“That Motor Car of Yours” is 
a department of information for 
motorists. ‘The Trend of Busi- 
ness” is a feature covering busi- 
ness, financial and general eco- 
nomic developments as viewed 
from Washington. 


The Bell Syndicate has secured 
the second serial rights to “Ordeal” 
by Dale Collins. Collins is an 
Australian and a new-comer in 
the Bell fiction ranks. “Ordeal” is 
his first novel. 


Fred Godcharles, former Penn- 
sylvania newspaper publisher, is 
syndicating a series of articles 
dealing with the history of his 
state in Pennsylvania newspapers. 


Miss Helen Wills, American 
woman lawn tennis champion, 
is writing tennis articles for 
the United Feature Syndicate. 
Miss Wills covers the leading 
tennis tournaments here and 
abroad for this organization. 


Sir Phillip Gibbs, war corre- 
spondent and novelist, has ac- 
cepted a roving commission to 
report European. affairs during 
the summer and autumn for the 
New York Herald-Tribune and 
its syndicate. 


Air Delivery Record Set 


Record delivery of newspapers by 
carrier was claimed at Kansas City, 
Wednesday, by E. G. Paddock, when 
he announced that he had covered 
his five miles rural route in eleven 
minutes, throwing his papers from 
the cockpit of an airplane. 


W. C. Watson Dies 


William C. Watson, veteran news- 
paper man, died at Trenton, N. J., 
on Tuesday. He was 65. At one 
time he was publisher of the Tacony 
New Era and later was connected 
with papers in Bristol and Leighton. 


Boston Air Mail Starts 


The Boston-New York air mail, 
let under contract to Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc., was inaugurated on 


July 1. 


I. P. C. Stock Basis Set 


After an interlude of 27 years, the 
International Paper Company placed 
its common stock on a $2 annual 
basis. The last divident paid on 
the old $100 par common was $1 in 
1899. Stockholders of record, 
August 4, will receive a quarterly 


dividend of 50 cents on August 15. 
This company is the largest manu- 
facturer of news print in the world. 


Pays Tribute to Munsey 


The Owner’s Committee of the 
New York Newspaper publishers 
adopted a resolution Tuesday in 
memory of Frank A. Munsey. 


Editor’s Home Bombed 


The home of H. C. Ogden, pub- 
lisher of the Wheeling, W. Va., In- 
telligencer and the Wheeling News, 
was damaged by an explosion early 
Wednesday. No one was injured. 
The damage was $1,000. A small 
section of what the police believe 
to be a bomb casing and a piece of 
fuse were found under a rear por- 
tico. Mr. Ogden was on his way 
home from Charleston at the time of 
the explosion and on arrival said 
he could not suggest a motive for 
the outrage. It is believed that 
bootleggers were responsible, the 
Ogden papers being very out- 
spoken against them. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


circulation manager alike. 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major's did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Good Bad Girl’ 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
‘“‘Glitter”’ 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West -58th Street 
New York City 
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“Tell It To 


Elsie!” 


The best “us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 


f 


6-a-week _ 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
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Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 


Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

Atlanta) Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los Angeles Richmond 


Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis Sr. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 
American Type. the Best. 
in-Any — 
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THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE Co. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


WORLD MARKETS 
ADVERTISING 
PRIZE 


Dr. Klein Tells Delegates 
of Benefits of World- 


wide Business 


For the first time since the out- 
break of the war world trade has 
just reached its previous high level 
of 1913 and vast new markets are 
opening up with unique opportun- 
ities for their exploitation through 
international advertising, Dr. Julius 


Klein, director of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and . Domestic 
Commerce, said at the convention 
of the A. A. C. of W. 

Speaking before the International 
Trade Conference, which met in 
the auditorium of the University 
of Pennsylvania museum, Dr. Klein 
asserted that “now as never before 
there is a need for accurate up-to- 
the-minute commercial intelligence 
upon which the strategy of inter- 
national commercial operations can 
be based. The advertising counsel- 
or is in a position of unique ad- 
vantage to insure the accuracy of 
intelligence data. He, above all 
cthers, should be able to reassure 
the troubled business executive 
whose anxieties have been aroused 
by the startling headlines as to 
financial uncertainties in Europe. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Dr. Klein 
continued, “the weakness of the 
france and lira is not by any means a 
symptom of any prevalent European 
infirmity; it is simply the last ves- 
tive of prolonged convalescence. 
Sterling exchange was well able to 
stand the strain of the recent gen- 
eral strike and there has been a 
steady gratifying recovery of Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch, Japanese and other 
important exchanges, despite the 
loud clamor for ‘managed curren- 
cies’ and other fiscal ‘quackery.’” 
After alluding to the fact that one 
country after another has come or 
is coming back to the gold basis, 
Dr. Klein said: 


“Tnternational business, therefore, 
can take distinct reassurance from 
the fact that no longer is it to be 
subject to the demoralizing effects 
of widely fluctuating exchanges. 


“As to the precise situation of 
international business, it will inter- 
est you to know that for the first 
time since the war, according to a 
survey of the exports and imports 
of the fifty nations contributing 
nine-tenths of the world’s commerce, 
which has just been completed by 
the Department of Commerce, the 
trade of the world has just reach- 
ed its pre-war volume. The value 
of this grand total for 1925 was 
about $57,608,000,000 which, with 
proper deductions for pounds in- 
flation, represents a volume of trade 
just about equal to that of 1913, 
whose value was $38,710,000,000. 
Incidentally, this total for 1925 rep- 
resents an increase of more than 
13 per cent over 1924, which shows 
that the business of the world is 
moving steadily ahead. Europe, as 
a whole, lags behind its pre-war 
level, but the difference is made up 
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Hoe Solute Saw Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine com- 
bines the advantages of 
the Hoe Pedestal Saw 
Table and the Hoe 
Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is sup- 
plied with either Style 
“A” Cutter Head for 
trimming Wood Blocks 
or Style “B” for extra heavy 
cutting on Zinc or Copper. The 
Hoe Patented Mono-Rail principle 
allows the Operator to follow the 
work beyond the Cutter Head, 
permitting more speed and greater 
accuracy in trimming Wood or 
Metal Blocks of varied sizes. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


904-520 Grand St., New York City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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by the advances in the Far East and 
the Americas. 


“This brings up a striking fact as 
to the trade outlook—namely, the 
vast improvement in standards of 
living and buying power in many 
new ‘markets across the Pacific and 
in South America. It is in the ex- 
ploitation of these new opportuni- 
ties that international advertising is 
sole) position to render a unique 
service.” 


Ad-ites Honor Franklin’s 
Memory 


A delegation from Boston placed 
a wreath on the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin outside Weightman Hall 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Thirty-third and Spruce streets, on 
Thursday at noon of convention 
week, 

The delegation was headed by H. 
D. Rogers, president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston. Among the 
group were Major P. F. O’Keefe, 
of Boston, who created the slogan 
“Say It With Flowers.” 


Woodbridge Leaves for Extensive 
Western Trip 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, left New York Friday for 
a western trip which will include 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Minneapolis and Grand Rapids. 


He will take in the Patific Coast 
Advertising Association convention 
which will be held in the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, July 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 


Henderson Passes Away 


James A. Henderson, 55, a 
member of the staff in the refer- 
ence department on the Boston 
Herald for the past eleven years, 
died last week at Wells Beach, 
Maine, where he was spending the 
holiday with his sister, Mrs. 
Charles Isenbeck of Brookline, 
Mass. He is survived by his 
widow and two children, William, 
at Harvard University, and Jean, 
a junior at Radcliffe College. 


RATES ADJUSTED 
TO SMALL ONES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


office, and be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 

In connection with this he men- 
tioned the Boston Globe as a 
pioneer, and told of a handbook giv- 
ing instructions to the editorial de- 


partments on how to handle pub- 
licity, issued by that newspaper thirty 


years ago. 
Mr. Palmer specially attacked 
publicity men and_ organizations 


working under assumed names de- 
signed to deceive the unwary editor. 
He impressed on the Pennsylvania 
publishers the necessity of keeping 
undue publicity out of the news col- 
umns if they wanted to retain the 
confidence of their readers. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—lareeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22) seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. : 


; THE GOSS PRINTING 
(PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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Foz Results 
Try a Little 


Classified 
cAdy. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—F 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


or Sale—Business Opportunities—Press Clipping 
5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 


July 3, 1926 


Foz Quick 
Results Use 


The Fourth 
Estate 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Small town paper. Wish to sell a small 
town paper in the Southwest, with good 
circulation at a small price. Desire to 
leave town. Paper has large following. 
Plant and all in transaction. Box 7805, 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
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ADVERTISING 


_——————— 


General Promotion 


SS 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Publisher’s assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C. A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


Publicity writer, long engaged by mo- 
tion picture firm. Can do publicity on 
varied industries. Good worker. Served 
three years as city editor of small 
daily before entering present field of 
endeavor. Box 7804, THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


Newspaper man, five years’ experience 
small town daily, wants position with 
weekly county paper. Rewrite. Box 
7800, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Rewrite man. I am the man you are 
looking for if you want a live rewrite 
man who can also serve as news- 
gatherer. Age 33. Box 7801. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


EDITOR: 16 years’ experience with 
first class newspapers wants position 
as managing, assistant managing or 
city editor afternoon paper city 200,- 
000, or less. Married, 34, hard, fast, 
accurate worker. Reliable, no floater. 
Wants something permanent. Avail- 
able now because of sale. Excellent 
references. Box S. N., THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


Reporter and Proofreader— 


Young man, 28 years of ago, Uni- 
versity graduate, with two years’ 

‘ experience desires position with 
live newspaper. Available at once. 
References. H. Taylor, Clay- 
ton, Georgia. 


Versatility 


Newspaper woman now 
employed desires to locate in 
New York City. Feature, 
straight news, society or ad- 
vertising. Experience on 
eastern papers. College edu- 
cation. Excellent references. 


Box T. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young married man, age 22, 
wants position with publisher or 
agency. With present publisher 
5 years. Knows the business. Will 
go anywhere. A. E. Homer, 1626 
Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Editor with Business Train- 
ing. Recognized ability as 
writer; now managing execu- 
tive drawing $3,000; ap- 
pointment to expire; previ- 
ously managing editor of 
Daily, city 50,000; age 34, 
married; university training; 
experienced on city desk, 
wire, makeup and features; 
want desk on paper or 
magazine; if you've a posi- 
tion | can fill, write Box 
P. O. Fourth Estate. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


nn 


After five years as managing editor of 
morning newspaper in town of 35,000, 
I am seeking a similar connection with 
an afternoon paper or trade’ journal. 
Would invest in small daily. Age 
thirty-five, married, university graduate 
and capable of handling any job. No 
failures in twelve years. Recommen- 
dations and photo available. Box 
O. P. T., THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experience. 
Am also experienced mailer. Could 
handle combination job. Best of 


references. Address Box 7770, 


Care Fourth Estate. 


FOR SALE 


Printing plant consisting of one linotype machine, 
model 14, 3 linotype machines, model 8, 8 linotype 
machines (rebuilt), model 5, 3 intertype machines. 
1 32-page Hoe Quad 4 plate wide press. 


The above complete with motors and the highest type 
of electrical installation, conveniences and fixtures, 
about 9,000 feet of floor space on two floors, premises 


having two entrances. 


May, 1926. 


Lease runs for five years from 
Price, complete and clear, $72,500. Plant 


can be seen at 5 Crosby Street or 22 Howard Street, 
New York City, between 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., any 


weekday. 
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Foreign Language Press Urged to 
Fight the “Quacks” 


Dr. Louis I. Harris, New York 
City Health Commissioner, asked 
representatives of the foreign 
language press at a conference 
in his office last week to censor 
their medical advertising and help 
his department curb the opera- 
tions of “quack” doctors and 
healers. 

Dr. Hubbard, head of the divis- 
ion of illegal practice of medicine, 
said that in three years his in- 
spectors had investigated’ 1,400 
such advertisements and reported 
them to the authorities for prose- 
cution. 


Francis M. Morris Dies 


Members of the newspaper. fra- 
ternity extend their sympathy to 
Charles E. Morris, editorial writer 
of The News League, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Edgar L. Morris, general 
manager of The News, of Spring- 


a 


field, Ohio, because of the death last 
Monday of their father, Francis M. 
Morris. Deceased was a retired 
minister of the Christian Union 
Church and passed away at the age 
of ninety years after a year’s illness. 
Mr. Morris died a few weeks after 
he and his wife had celebrated their 
65th wedding anniversary. 


Rotarians Honor Stewart 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the A. A. C. W., was guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the 
weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Wed- 
nesday of convention week. Rowe 
Stewart, of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, past president of the A. A. 
C. W. and now secretary of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, presided. Former Secretary 
of Agriculture, W. W. Meredith, a 
member of the Wilson cabinet, also 
addressed the meeting. 


Good commissions, 
count. 


ESTATE. 


Equipment. 


for equipment. 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 


HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Several live agents, to sell subscrip-. 
tions for 


growing weekly paper 


Experienced Reporter 


Familiar with agency and adver- 
tising work and particularly able 
to make-up and to rewrite copy 
for weekly trade paper located in 
New York City. State experience 
and salary expected. Box 7809, 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


Two Splendid Lines 


Evening paper, exclusive South- 
western field. Earnings 25 per 
cent net on price asked; initial 
payment $10,000, balance easy 
terms. 


Weekly paper and job plant; large 
fertile field. Earning 40 per cent 
on price asked; initial payment, 
$7,000. These are real opportuni- 
Lies) we), Shale, Times Bldg., 
New York. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


THIS WEEKLY NETTED 


$9,855.77 LAST YEAR 


Exclusive paper in Wyoming coun- 
ty seat town, and _ splendidly 
equipped. Desirable conditions 
and modern. Price $17,000, half 
cash. Prop. 14 x 77. The H. F. 


No experience necessary. 
and drawing ac- 


Box 7807, THE FOURTH 


Small city daily giving up 
business will accept reasonable offer 
For particulars, box 
7806, THE FOURTH ESTATE. * 


Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 
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Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


World Trade Will Insure 
America’s Prosperity 


America must turn its attention 
to export trade if its present pros- 
perity is to be maintained, according 
to Eric Field, director of the Er- 
woods Advertising Agency in Lon- 
don. He made this prediction while 
speaking to the International Trade 
Conference held during the A. A. 
C. W. convention in Philadelphia. 


“The time is not far distant when 
the very prosperity of this country 
will depend on over-seas trade,” be- 
gan the British advertising counsel. 
“Your production methods are de- 
veloping in such amazing fashion 
that it will not be long before your 
production of manufactured goods 
exceeds your production of raw 
materials. When this day dawns, 
it is upon exports that the pros- 
perity of America will rest.” 


Mr. Field warned American 
manufacturers to adopt a more ag- 
gressive attitude toward export 
business. He added: 


“T know that the majority of 
manufacturers have large areas of 
their home market not yet consoli- 
dated, making strong the tempta- 
tion to leave export markets alone. 
But I urge you strongly not to suc- 
cumb to this temptation. If you 
neglect the foreign markets too long, 
you may find that someone has 
stolen them from you. Every day 
the world is growing smaller, and 
all over it there are men looking 
for opportunities that other persons 
are neglecting.” 


Subscribe to THE FourtH Estate. 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


| Poor Richard’s Rich Hospitality | 


The women’s entertainment committee of the Poor Richard Club spent a busy week 


at the recent A.A.C.W. Convention — From left to right they are 


Mrs. Fred W. 


Kurty, Mrs, Jennings Hood, Mrs. Howard C. Story, wife of the club’s president and 


Mrs. 


Rowe Stewart, 


Chairman. 


+: 
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ALL THE WAY FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 
TO AD MEET 


of Reactions to 
Advertising in 
Australia 


Tells 


EO Jo Jerstaples: -assistantead- 
vertising manager of the Lyttel- 
ton Times and the Lyttelton Star, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, went 
the distinction of being the cham- 
pion “long-distance” delegate attend- 
ing the twenty-second annual . con- 
vention of the A. A. C. W. in Phila- 
delphia last week. 

Mr. Staples, accompanied by 


press clipping bureau. 


magazines 


Be Sure It’s maenry, 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS. CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
of all kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


and in 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


his wife, was making his first 
visit to the United States, and 
made the trip half way around 
the world not only for the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention, 
but also to place New Zealand 
“on the map” for nationa’ news- 
paper advertisers in the United 
States. 

“Due to the fact that much of 
the advertising from overseas 
coming into New Zealand doesn't 
appeal to the native, it has been 
found desirable to have the copy 
recast by New Zealand agencies,” 
Mr. Staples said. ‘New Zealand, 
with a population of 90 per cent 
pure British stock, does not take 
to some of the so-called ‘foreign’ 
advertising put out by certain 
American and European firms. 

“T can recall one American au- 
tomobile manufacturer who sig- 


a manner not 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


nally failed to get results. His 
advertising was at first somewhat 
boastful and then suddenly 
changed to a ‘highbrow’ atmos- 
phere that was not relished by 
New Zealanders. Since that time 
the business has been handled by 
a New Zealand agency, the copy 
is recast, and the results seem to 
be entirely satisfactory.” 

Recalling a sign that he had 
seen in Vaucouver, B. C., during 
his travels, Mr. Staples said that 
some forms of American adver- 
tising would never “go over” in 
New Zealand. 


A Foop SLoGAn 


““Good Eats. You Betchal’” 
was the particular slogan tacked 
up in front of a pretentious res- 
taurant. 

“A sign like that would certain- 
ly drive all respectable trade away 
where I come from,’ Mr. Staples 
said. 


The Lyttelton Star and The 
Times, which are represented by 
the New Zealander, have an in- 
teresting history. British colon- 
ists, settling in Canterbury, New 
Zealand, in December, 1850, pub- 
lished the first issue of the Times 
three weeks later on January 11, 
1851, having taken a press and 
type with them in their migration. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Times was celebrated this 
year. The Star, an evening daily, 
was established 60 years ago. 

The population of Christchurch 
is approximately 120,000, and the 
advertising club, which is affili- 
ated with the Australian district, 
has a paid membership of 73, 
although in existence only one 
year. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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Indi li 
Again The Indianapolis News 
broke all lineage records for 
56 years by publishing 416,- 


232 lines of national adver- 
tising in May—26 publication 


days! 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


New York, Chicago, 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. A 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


- THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
VOUZDELICE, TOSLIVEAIN VORK 


ot Dispatch 
EVENING PAPER 


YORK’S ONL 
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ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES 


NOW 


GEORGE BATTEN CO., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.—Account of Petroleum Heat 
& Power Co., New York, manufacturers 
of Petro Oil Burners for home and _ in- 
dustrial installation. 


PHIL GORDON ADV. AGENCY, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago — Sending 
orders to selected newspapers for WNa- 
tional Soap and Perfume Co., Chicago. 


SCHLAGEL ADV. AGENCY, 1727 
Stout, Denver—Using selected newspa- 
pers for Dr. W. H. Bailey, Denver, and 
with newspapers in the western territory 
for Nogar Clothing Co., Reading, Pa. 


HENRY DECKER, LTD., Flatiron 
Bldg., N. Y.—Placing copy in newspapers 
for the Polymet Mfg. Co., New York. 


JOHN H. DUNHAM CO., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago—Will soon make up list 
of newspapers for Art Metal Radiator 
Cover Co., Chicago. 


WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, Tow- 
er Bldg., Chicago — Using selected: sec- 
tions’ newspapers for Kenton Baking 
Powder Co., New Orleans, La. 


GEORGE BATTEN CO., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.—Will soon make up list of 
newspapers for the Pompeian Co., Cleve- 
land. 


C. L. DOUGHTY ADV. AGENCY, 448 
Main St., Cincinnati, O.—Sending orders 
to selected newspapers for Indiana Coke 
& Gas Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HARRY C. MICHAELS, 113 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y.—Using newspapers for 
Vital Foods, Inc., Cortland, N. Y. 


_ GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO., 15 
E. Huron St., Chicago—Placing copy in 
selected newspapers for Dr. McCrary, 
Canton Hill, Ala. 


IZZARD CO., Times Bldg., Seattle— 
Will make up lists of dailies and weekly 
trade papers for North-Western Fruit Ex- 
change, Wenatchee, Wash. 


PERRY-HANLY . ADViEE COM 4110 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. — Using 
newspapers in selected sections for Barton 
Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kan., and White 
Eagle Oil & R. Co., Kansas City. 


ALBERT FRANK & CO., 11 Avery, 
Boston, Mass.—FPlanning a summer news- 
paper campaign for the Plymouth Rock 
Gelatine Co., Allston, Mass. 


BYRON G. MOON CO., Proctor Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y.—Will place extensive adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers, to con- 
tinue during the next year, for the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, 228 Third St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Using newspapers for 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago. 


ROBERTS & MacAVINCHE, 30 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago—Account of Walter 
Field Co., Chicago. 


JAMES HOULIHAN CO., INC., Port- 
land, Ore.—Planning newspaper campaign 
for the Columbia Tire Corp., Portland, 
Oregon. 


THOMAS M. BOWERS ADV. 
AGENCY, 304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago— 
Placing orders with selected newspapers 
for Schoenhofen Brewing Co., Chicago. 


KNOX REEVES ADV. AGENCY, 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul—Placing 
newspaper copy for Three Frosts Mystic. 


CRITCHFIELD & CO., Brooks Bldg., 
Chicago—Extending list of newspapers for 
Hamm Brewing Co., Minneapolis, and 
Velie Motor Co., Moline, Ill. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & CO., 130 
West 42nd St., N. ¥Y.—Account of Church 
and Dwight Company, Inc., of New York, 
manufacturers of Arm & Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda (bicarbonate 
of soda). The first advertising developed 
will take the form of a six months news- 
paper campaign of large coverage in cities 
and towns throughout all New England 
states, featuring the many uses for the 
Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Soda. 


IN: (BAUS ERESIDEND 
HITS HIGH SPOTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 
nalism, one with its feet on the 
ground, should be a fine recom- 
mendation for any person who has 
built on that foundation a proper 
number of years of suitable expe- 
rience as printer and publisher. 

If the executive secretary is given 
an assistant it will be possible to 
secure contact with the advertising 
agencies. The tremendous volume 
of foreign advertising, as dis- 
tinguished from local advertising, is 
growing yearly and is eagerly de- 
sired by every publisher. The pub- 
lishers need representatives who can 
sit down at a conference table with 
the men who direct the expenditure 


. of millions of advertising appropria- 


tions and help them use the rural 
press more easily, more economically 
and with greater profit to all of the 
parties concerned. 


Work OF THE PRESIDENT 


The work of the president is what 
he finds time to make it. He is 
made welcome at every state and 
district meeting of publishers and 
his views are listened to with re- 
spect because he temporarily repre- 
sents a great organization. The 
columns of the trade press are- open 
to him all of the time and every let- 
ter he may choose to write and 
every proposal he may have to make 
for the improvement of our pro- 
fession or our trade is gladly given 
space. His utterances carry a little 
more weight because he speaks from 
an official point of view. 

Because of these circumstances 
and because election to the office 
must necessarily express a con- 
siderable degree of confidence and 
esteem when it comes without 
solicitation and is the free gift and 
mark of approval of the working 
members of the Association, it is 
a very great honor to hold the office 
of president and be permitted to 
discharge its ever-increasing duties. 
Whether my efforts were made with 
wisdom and whether they have been 
of a kind to produce action only 
time can tell. I am retiring from 
office with entire confidence in the 
future of our beloved Association. 


Purple Circle Penmen Organized 
at. Last 


Conceived in Philadelphia ten 
years ago, but, since the World 
War merely a memory and a goal, 
the “Penmen of the Purple Circle,” 
a smaller brotherhood within the 
international advertising body, was 
organized in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel during the convention. 

Deciding on the name and on the 
titles of its officers, the twenty-four 
advertising men present at the meet- 
ing then balloted, laying the founda- 
tion for further activity. 

Officers elected were as follows: 
“His Royal Nibs,” G. Herb Palin, 
Los Angeles; “Grand Blot,” George 
French, Boston; “Keeper of Kale,” 
H. H. Charles, former president of 
the New York Advertising Club; 


“Grand Inner Rim,” Charles H. 
Mackintosh, and “Grand Outer 
Rim,” Jesse H. Neal, secretary- 


treasurer, A. A, C. W., of New 
York. 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
_ Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
an Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentration 


covering one profitable 
thoroughly in the one 
medium. 


market 
dominant 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


a 


Appointed Vice-President 


Thomas R. Williams, who iden- 
tified himself with the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times and the Chronicle 
Telegraph more than one year ago, 
was recently elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Printing 
Co., publishers of both papers. 


’\0/ Lead In 
Circulation 
o MIAMI 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation _ state- 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. | 


te Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 
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BOSTON 
POST 


L925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


The 


BUFFALO 
TIMES 


with a circulation of over 100,000 


every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 
New York. 


Norman FE. Mack 
Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 

Special Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


TOPEKA 


The only morning 
newspaper pub - 
DAILY sheds ini Tenekh. 
CAPITAL _ It covers the en- 


‘ “ tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
10-mile trade radius, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. 
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THE An American 
BERVISH] the were ‘nea 
MORNING gent and prosper- 
JOURNAL 


ous class of Jews 
in New York. 

A Newspaper Published Primarily 

for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing power 


of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily’ 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


S. N. P. A. EXPLAINS 
SUIT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


will not solicit advertising for the 
newspapers. 


Q. When did the government 
first take up this situation? 


A. Efforts were made to get 
the Department of Justice to act 
on the grounds that newspapers and 
advertising agents were operating 
in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust laws, but the Department held 
that advertising was not interstate 
commerce, but a service, and the 
federal government did not have 
jurisdiction. 

Q. What happened then? 


A. Those moving against the 
newspapers in this matter, then 
turned to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with the result that this suit 
was announced publicly in Decem- 
jayein, IAG}. 


Q. What followed then? 

A. This complaint was issued 
against the S. N. P. A. and its indi- 
vidual members; the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
and the American Press Association, 
charging an unlawful conspiracy to 
control advertising against the best 
interests of the public welfare. The 
complaint was denied in the answers 
of the defendants, and a motion by 
the S. N. P. A. attorneys was made 
to dismiss the complaint on the 
grounds that advertising was not 
interstate commerce, there were no 
unfair methods involved and no pub- 
lic interest violated. The Federal 
Trade Commission overruled the 
motion and permitted the complaint 
to be amended to include the A. N. 
P. A. and the Six Point League. 


Q. What was the next step? 


A. Hearings were started before 
an examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission in New York on April 
29th, and ran until May 7th, with 
the result that 834 pages of testi- 
mony have been taken. The S. N. 
P. A. attorney was present in New 
York at all hearings, which are ex- 
pected to start again in a few weeks. 


A Director of S.N.P.A. 


a 


W. Guy Tetrick, Secretary-Treasurer and 

General Manager of the Clarksburg, West 

Virginia, Exponent, is one of the big guns 
of the Asheville Convention 


Q. What developed at these 
hearings? 


A. Testimony was given by 
Chester F. Chapin, until recently 
advertising man for Vick Chemical 
Co., and interested now in the Vick 
Chemical Co., because his wife has 
stock in the company; Mark L. Fel- 
ber, in charge of newspaper adver- 
tising for Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; L. B. Palmer, manager of the 
A. N. P. A.; James O’Shaughnes- 
sy, of the Four A’s; Floyd Y. Keal- 
er, an advertising authority formerly 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., and others. 
All of the testimony related more 
or less the history of the present 
structure of handling newspaper ad- 
vertising and the services provided 
by the agencies. 

. Was a conspiracy shown to 
Pals ihe, WS Sy IN, IB, WA 

A. We think it was shown that 
S. N. P. A. members ran their own 
business as they saw fit, and the 


Of the Associated Press| 


KENT COOPER 


Convention Speaker 


+; 


S. N. P. A. as an organization has 
no power over its individual mem- 
bers. 

Q. Do the Federal Trade Com- 
mission attorneys contend that S. 
N. P. A. members have not exer- 
cised their own free will? 

A. Yes, the Commission attorneys 
are trying to prove that some S. 

. P. A. members have been co- 
erced and threatened into refusing 
Firestone and Vick, and other direct 
advertisers, the usual agency com- 
mission. 

QO. What will happen if the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission makes an 
order to cease and desist? 

A. It is not clear, for the Com- 
mission has offered no suggestions 
about any desirable practice to take 
the place of the advertising struc- 
ture. However, IF ADVERTIS- 
INGSES HELD TO. BE INDTER= 
STATE COMMERCE, IT OPENS 
SWAY sh OR’ FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF ADVERTISING. 

Q. What is this costing the S. 
NDEs Ate 


A. Already in attorney’s fees, 
the matter has involved several thou- 
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Sa oe eee eee 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid = Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 
Newspaper 
W orld 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
4 


Specimen 


Copy Sent Free 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


sand dollars, besides traveling ex- 
penses and other expenses in at- 
tending the hearings, etc., with the 
reasonable expectation that the total 
cost will exceed $10,000 to the S. 
N. P. A. alone, if the matter drags 
along through the course it has 
started. It is likely that the case 
will be taken into the federal courts 
regardless of the decision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Q. Is there any way to stop fur- 
ther expenses? 

A. It has -been suggested that 
many of the basic facts have been 
developed at this time in the hear- 
ings of two weeks in New York, 
and that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, if they were so disposed, 
could halt the proceedings if they 
‘gree it has been shown that there 
kas been done, and that the pres- 
ent manner of handling advertising 
is not contrary to the public welfare. 


Lownds Marries 


William G. Lownds, Office 
Manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Publicity Depart- 
ment, married Miss Emma Jean- 
ette Gardner, eldest daughter of 
William H. Gardner, President of 
the Frank Richard & Gardner 
Marine Co., of New York. 


ag 


Shower of Praise Pours In For Advertising Convention Issue 


+ 


From numerous persons prominent 
in the newspaper and advertising 
business, THE FourtH Estate is 
in receipt of letters of congratulation 
concerning the thorough manner in 
which it covered the recent inter- 
national advertising convention in 
Philadelphia. 

All of the writers recognize the 
new life and spirit that has entered 
into the new ownership of THE 
FourtH Estate, which is now 
primed for the greatest usefulness 
in its 33 years of service. 

In acknowledging the compli- 
ments we have received, the resolve 
in formed to carry on [THE FourTH 
Estate to a perfection which will 
merit continuous appreciation of its 
readers. Pleasing rewards for work 
well done, therefore, are considered 
in the following communications : 


From THE New York SUN 


GENTLEMEN : 

The Convention number of FourtH 
Estate should give you satisfaction 
and pride. The Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs at 
Philadelphia was covered in a very 
complete, comprehensive and intelli- 
gent manner. 

Not only was the text well pre- 
pared, but the art work too, was 
especially good. 

This issue seems to point the way, 
as was outlined by the recent change 
in control of THe FourtH Estate, 
to a greater and bigger and more 
influential FourrH Estate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin S. FRIENDLY, 
Business Manager 
The Sun 


Great Success, SAyS PEARSON 
Epiror, THE FourtH ESTATE: 

Accept my hearty congratulations 
on that magnificent convention num- 
ber of FourrH ESTATE. 

It was comprehensive, 
and a great success. 

We appreciate your splendid co- 
operation. 

Cordially yours, 
Associated Advertising Clubs, 


EARLE PEARSON, 
General Manager. 


accurate 


SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT 
Eprtor, THe FourtH ESTATE: 

IT have read your Convention 
Number of -THEeE FourtH Estate 
and congratulate you on a splendid 
achievement. 


With every good wish, 

Yours very truly, 
Rogert TINSMAN, President, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Wants Att To Reap It 
Dear Mr. Epiror: 


I wish to thank you for the June 
26th issue of THe FourtH Estate. 
I consider this a splendid issue 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


and have routed it around the office 
for the other members of the or- 
ganization to see. 


Very truly yours, 


SturGcES Dorrance, President, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 
Advertising, New York 


A GREAT SURPRISE 
Epitors, FourtH Estate: 


Let me congratulate you on your 
splendid Convention Number of 
June 26th. 
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Trenton Times Buys Gazette— 
Controls Local Field Now 


The Trenton Times, publisher of 
The Evening Times and Sunday 
Times Advertiser, last Wednesday 
purchased The State Gazette, the 
only morning newspaper in Trenton. 
Thursday’s issue was under the new 
ownership. 

About fifteen years ago The Tren- 
ton Times took over The Trenton 
True American, which failed after 
changing from the morning to the 
afternoon field. Later it bought The 
Trenton Sunday Advertiser. With 
this purchase of The Gazette, it con- 
trols the Trenton newspaper field. 

James Kerney, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Trenton Times and 
Sunday Times Advertiser, will con- 


_tinue as controlling owner of the 


publications. Frank. D. Schroth, 
who acquired The Gazette seven 
months ago with Edward C. Rose 
and Ferdinand W. Roebling, will be 
assistant publisher and general man- 
ager. Mr. Rose and Mr. Roebling 
will retire, 


Italian Newspapers Held Down 
by Mussolini 


Decrees promulgated during the 
past week by the Fascist chiefs of 
Italy restrict Italian newspapers to 
home news, barring foreign de- 
spatches, kill weeklies, allow only 
one newspaper to a province, and 
only six pages are allowed to a 
single newspaper. 

Sporting, art, literary, crime and 
feature news will also gradually be 
eliminated from Italian publications. 
The Secretary-General of the Fascist 
Party in an interview clarified his 
attitude in these words: 

“Each province cannot have more 
than one newspaper, in which will 
be published the party’s orders. All 
the rest of the space will be de- 
voted to things which are being 
constructed and work which is being 
carried out.... I am determined to 
destroy the innumerable weeklies 
which . represent the personal 
acidity of their editors.” 


From your efforts at Philadelphia 
last week, I was prepared to see a 
very unusual issue, but, when ‘the 
copy was laid on my desk this morn- 
ing, I was greatly surprised at the 
thoroughness with which you had 
covered the Convention. 

With my best wishes for your 
continued success, I am 


Very truly yours, 


H. H. Cuartes, President, 


The Charles Advertising Service, 
New York 


~4e 


Surviving Italian newspapers hail 
the measure as another evidence of 
Mussolini’s genius. 


W. W. Mack Dies in Montclair 


Wilfred Whaley Mack, editor of 
the Weekly Underwriter, who 
started his newspaper career as a 
reporter on the old New York Sun, 
died last Wednesday afternoon at 
his home in Montclair, N. J. He 
is survived by his wife, mother and 
brother. 


W. N. Gilbert Marries 


William Norris Gilbert, picture 
editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, was married to Miss Grace 
Ross last Wednesday in St. Luke’s 
Chapel in Hudson street. Mr. Gil- 
bert was formerly the editor of the 
Smart Set magazine. 


Colonel Blethen Visits Gotham 


The publisher of the Seattle 
Times, Colonel C. B. Blethen, was in 
New York several days this week, 
stopping at the Hotel Biltmore. 


F. Cunliffe-Owen Dies 


Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, editor 
and writer and formerly in the 
British diplomatic service, died of 
pneumonia Wednesday night in New 
York. He was in his seventy-second 
year. Mr. Cunliffe-Owen came to 
America as a comparatively young 
man and in 1889 became foreign 
editor of the New York Tribune, 
keeping this post until 1898, when he 
became society editor. He left the 
paper in 1913. A few years after he 
became society editor of the Tribune 
he began writing a syndicate letter 
of intimate gossip concerning the 
European nobility. This letter he 
signed as “By La Marquise de 
Fontenoy.” 
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Very ATTRACTIVE 
Eprror, THE FourtH Estate: 
Your June 26th issue was cer- 
tainly very attractive. 
Yours very truly, 


Joun D. Bocart, 
The Brockton Times. 


Dear Mr. Eprror: 


Heartiest congratulations on the 
sixty-four page number of THE 
FourtH Estate which told in such 
interesting style of the goings on at 
the Philadelphia Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Tue Fourtu Estate is certainly 
showing new life. 

Faithfully yours, 


WiLL1AM Kipwetui Hutson, 
Advertising Club of New York. 


Most ATTRACTIVE 
Dear Sir: 
Your Convention issue certainly 
is a most interesting number—well 


handled, and attractively gotten up. — 


Sincerely, 
L. D. Manon, 
Newell-Emmett Company, 
Advertising 


Editor, THE FourtH Estate: 
Let me congratulate you on your 
very splendid issue of June 26th, 


covering the Philadelphia Conven- — 


tion. 


_ Tue Fourru Estate has excelled ¥ 
itself in giving us a report, the like 


of which the Convention has never 


had before, in such a complete form. — 


I know. Tue Fourts Estate will 


be successful and will serve the — 


cause of newspaper advertising and 
the new International Association of 
Advertising well. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wituiam H. RANKIN, 
President, Wm. H. Rankin Co., 
New York. 


Editor, Ture Fourtu Estate: 


It has been my great pleasure to 


read the June 26th issue of THE 
FourtH Estate. 

I want to commend your enter- 
prise in publishing so complete a 
report of the Convention, not only 
editorially but pictorially, in such 
short space of time. 

You Americans certainly do think 
quickly and we men of France ad- 
mire your pluck and your ability to 
deliver the goods. 

Sincerely your friend, 
A. KAmInkKeErR, Vice-Pres., 
Etienne & Leon Damour Agency, 
Paris, 
Delegate District 17. 


Oscar Edgar Dies 


Oscar Edgar, 78, for over 20° 
years in the editorial department of 
the Florida Times-Union died at his 
home at Jacksonville recently. Be- 
fore going ta, Jacksonville he was 
connected with New York City and — 
Louisville, Ky., papers. : 
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Yes Sir, That’s My Baby! 
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Anp she’s some baby. 


Census figures show Brooklyn gained 225,- 
000 population in five years while Manhattan 
lost more than 400,000 inhabitants. 


Brooklyn has 2,240,000 people while Man- 
hattan has 1,877,000. 


The Brooklyn Eagle has dominated the 
Brooklyn field for eighty-five years. 


It pub- 


| POPULATION 2.240.000 


gyi 


14 
PE 


BROOKLYN 


AND GROWING 


lishes more advertising than all the Brooklyn 
newspapers combined, and is the largest 
advertising medium among ALL New York 
City evening newspapers. 


For the last two months the Eagle has been 


second among all New York newspapers, 


morning and evening. 


As Chesterfield puts it, “Such popularity 
must be deserved.” 


It takes courage, foresight, energy 
and vision—and time—to builda 
newspaper to a position of un- 
challenged leadership in its field. 


Since 1869 many excellent news- 
papers have come and gone in 
Indianapolis, but The News has 
risen steadily higher year after 
year in public esteem and in pub- 
lic service. 


In these days it takes a spirit of 
restless energy and youthful en- 
thusiasmand progresstokeepthe 
older institutions in the front 
rank they have won in the past. 
The leadership of The News in 
its field is increasing with the 
years—in circulation, in adver- 
tising volume, in service to its 
public. | 


The indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York—Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. ~ 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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Washington and Its Environment 
Greater Than Thirteen States 


a et Wie te Census Bureau estimates the present population of the National Capital as well over — 
the half million mark—528,000—and the usual twenty-five mile shopping radius adds about 
222,000 more. 


With these figures to its credit it leads thirteen entire states—Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont or Wyoming — bringing the total buying strength of the 
Washington market to approximately 750,000 prosperous people whose incomes 
justify their liberal spending. 
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ise It is a notable fact that this combined area, exceeding in population each of the 

above thirteen states is completely reached by ONE newspaper—The Star. 

Its home delivered circulation — Evening and Sunday — makes The Star 
equally strong in the suburbs and in the city. 

]) The possibilities of the Washington Market and the directness and ease 

A with which it is FULLY COVERED by The Star —deserves close 


consideration of the sales executives of products of merit. 
My, . 


My 
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Our Statistical Department is at your service in mak- 
ing specific surveys that may be of interest to you. 
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John A. Park Now Head of S.N.P.A.: 
Editorial Association Tour Starts 
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Editors from All Over the Country Gather in Los 
Angeles for Business, and “‘Do the Movies’’ 
in Hollywood 


By Special Wire to THEr Fourtu Estate 


Upon completion of their business sessions last Tuesday in Los 
Angeles, members of the National Editorial Association were kept 


busy “seeing California.” 


Today, Saturday, the newspaper men go 


north to San Francisco, and thence by groups to the Yosemite, Alaska, 


Canadian Northwest, etc. 
The new officers 


W. W. Aiken, Franklin, Ind., was 
reappointed executive secretary by 
the board. 

The association decided to con- 
tinue the fight to stop the gov- 
ernment from manufacturing and 
printing stamped envelopes, in 
competition with private con- 
cerns. 

The convention favored Omaha 
as the meeting place for 1927 
Overeot. Lotus) St!) Paul) Provi- 
dence, and other cities, and it is 


expected that the Executive 
Board will ratify this choice. 
Wednesday was Hollywood 


day for the editors, and all the 
screen stars, from Jackie Coogan 
to Rin-tin-tin, met the visiting 
newspaper chiefs personally. 
Speeches were made by Will 
Hays, Rupert Hughes, and others, 
and the editors saw various mo- 
tion pictures in production. Still 
photos of the editors were made 
at all the studios visited. Wed- 
nesday evening they were guests 
at Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre. 


Leavitt on Ad Commission 


The Executive Committee of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., has appointed its 
executive secretary, Robert K. 
Leavitt, as its representative on 
the Advertising Commission of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation (formerly A. A. C. W.). 
The other A. N. A. representa- 


_ tives are President Edward T. 
| Hall, Ralston Purina Co; and E. 


D. Gibbs, of the National Cash 


| Register Co. 


of the association are Herman Roe, 
.Minn., president, and Charles Meredith, Quakerton, Pa., vice-president. 


Northfield, 
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Nee Ae DELVES INTO 
SPACE AND SERVICE 
COST AND PROFIT 


Many Newspapers Cheat 
Themselves at 


Old Rate 


At the business meeting of the 
National Editorial Association in 
Los Angeles last week the report 
of the Advertising Committee and 
the annual report of H. C. Hotal- 
ing, executive secretary, were 
given. 

The advertising report recom- 
mended advances in advertising 
rates as follows: 

500 or less.circulation, twenty- 
five cents; 1,000 and less, thirty 
cents; 1,500 or less, thirty-five 
cents; 2,000 or less, forty cents; 
2,500 or less, forty-five cents; 3,000 
or less, forty-eight cents; 3,500 or 
less, fifty-one cents. 

Existing advertising conditions, 
the cost of advertising, means of 
the smaller publisher securing 
more national advertising, adver- 
tising service and costs were cov- 
ered in this report. The report 
contained the following interest- 
ing item on fixing advertising 
costs: : 

_The failure of the publisher to 
distinguish between the space 
cost and the cost of space plus 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SOUTH’S PUBLISHERS 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Labor, Postal Rates, Advertising Agency Discount, 
and Space-grabbing by Baseball Highlights 
in Gathering of Newspaper Makers 


By Special Wire to Tue Fourrn Estate 


John A. Park, of the Raleigh, 


N. C,, Times, was elected president 


of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association at their annual 


meeting at Asheville, N. C., 
Knoxville, Tenn., 


The directors are: 
Parks; Florida, Hubert Felkel; 
Urey Woodson; 
Sullens; North Carolina, C. A. 


last week. 
Sentinel, remains as secretary-treasurer. 
C. Johnson, of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Alabama, Victor H. Hanson; Arkansas, J. S. 
Georgia, Clark Howell; 
Louisiana, L. K. Nicholson; Mississippi, 
Webb; Oklahoma, E. 


Wiley L. Morgan of the 
Walter 


News, is chairman of the board. 


Kentucky, 
Frederick 
K. Gaylord; 


South Carolina, W. W. Holland; Tennessee, M. S. Foster; Texas, 


A. E. Clarkson; Virginia, J. B. Fishburn; 


Tetrick. 


West Virginia, W. Guy 


Steps to protect publishers’ interests in labor matters, a campaign to 
bring about a revision of second-class postal rates, moves to defend the 
interest of newspapers with reference to the fifteen per cent. discount 
to advertising agencies before the Federal Trade Commission, and a 
half dozen other things of almost equal importance were accomplished 
at the twenty-fourth annual session of the Southern newspaper publishers’ 


Association, which on 
Grove Park Inn,* Asheville, N. C. 


REPORTERS TRAIL 
COOLIDGE TO 
CAMP 


Capitol’s Correspondents 
Quartered in Nation’s 
“Summer Capitol” 


(By Special Wire to THe FourtrH 
ESTATE) 


The departure of President Cool- 
idge for his summer vacation auto- 
matically establishes the “Summer 
White House” at White Pine Camp, 
Paul Smiths, New York, and also 
determined the shift to that point 
of a number of the newspaper men 
who have covered the White House 


doings at Washington during the 


busy season. 

Washington correspondents who 
have already left here for the camp 
in the Adirondacks, where the 
President will spend the summer 
months, taking the train that car- 
ried the official Presidential party 


(Continued on page 31) 


Thursday finished its 


three-day conference in 
Representatives of some 200 news- 
papers, published in the fourteen 
states of the South, were present. 
A large number of executives and 
representatives of printing machin- 
ery, paper, ink and other companies 
attended to fraternize and play golf 
with the newspaper men. 

Much of the time of the two 
closing meetings was given over to 
a rapid fire interchange of helpful 
ideas in which publishers told how 
they had solved or helped to solve 
problems covering the complete 
range of the publishing business— 
labor, advertising, mechanical, cir- 
culation, editorial and miscellaneous 
matters. 


BASEBALL SPACE 


This discussion brought out a va- 
riety of opinions on the question of 
whether the space given to profes- 
sional baseball was justified, the 
comparative merits of wet mats and 
dry mats. Testimonials of experi- 
ences with a multitude of mechani- 
cal appliances, and a spirited dis- 
cussion of ways and means of deal- 
ing with the free publicity question, 
with especial reference to publicity 
to automobile advertisers, where 
agencies made the amount of ad- 
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S. N. P. A. Golfers Thirsty 
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This is the 19th hole, very popular and in full accordance with Mr. Volstead’s views. 
Drinking from the gurgling fount is H. R. Swartz, former president of the Intertype 
Company, and now president of the R. Hoe and Company and chairman of the board 


of directors of the Intertype corporation. 


Right behind him, and next at the drink, 
ts J. H,. Palmer, special representative of R. Hoe and Company. 
Ernest Child, of the H. Reeve Angel and Company, of New York. 


Smiling third is 
The man with 


the “aw, get through’ expression, at the right, 1s Earle R. Wheatley, manager of the 
H.R. Angel & Co. of New Orleans. 
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vertising space, so some of the pub- 
lishers declared, dependant on_ the 
amount of free “write ups” given. 


SILvER ANNIVERSARY 


Among other things, plans were 
laid for an elaborate celebration of 
the organization’s silver anniversary 
next year, and there seemed to be 
the feeling among the delegates that 
the convention would be held in 
Atlanta. This, several speakers 
thought, would be fitting, because 
the association’s first meeting was 
held there. 


Atlanta publishers rose to their 
feet promptly during the discussion 
and promised a royal _ reception. 
The association voted to leave the 
decision entirely in the hands of 
the board. 


H. J. Kelly, chairman of the 
Standing Committee of labor of 
the American Newspaper publishers’ 
Association, was introduced to the 
Southern publishers by Lincoln B. 
Palmer, General Manager of the 
national organization. 


Mr. Kelly, in a spirited and heart- 
ily applauded address, went vigor- 
ously into the heart of present-day 
labor problems confronting the 
makers of newspapers. He de- 
scribed various contracts that news- 
papers have made with labor unions 
and grew eloquent when he told 
publishers to stand firmly against 
giving in when they thought them- 
‘selves to be in the right. 


When he finished, a volley of 
questions were fired at him, finish- 
ing with a burst of applause when 
he offered his services and advice 
to the Southern publishers. 

Among the subjects which took 
up a considerable amount of time 
was that of postal rate regulations. 
Following Colonel Robert X. Wing’s 
reading of the Postal Committee’s 


_lications, 
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report, George C. Lucas, Executive 
Secretary of the National Publish- 
ers’ Association, told the Southern 
editors of research work which his 
organization had accomplished and 
outlined a plan of assault to bring 
about a reduction of second-class 
postal rates through a campaign of 
education extended to  Congres- 
sional Representatives this summer, 
when they are home on their va- 
cations. 

Among other things, Lucas called 
the publishers’ attention to the fact 
that the increased rate on second- 
class mail matter is one of the few 
remaining things where the war tax 
has not been removed. 

He referred to the general im- 
pression that the Post Office De- 
partment should be self-sustaining, 
and declared that it was an attitude 
not justified by the facts of the 
case. Frank Mail, he said, amounted 
to some $14,000,000 of business, for 
which the Post Office Department 
received no revenue. He referred to 
other millions not received, due to 
a low rate made to religious pub- 
and finished by calling 
attention to the fact that rural 
routes cost in the neighborhood of 
something like $105,000,000, against 
a revenue of around $15,000,000, all 
of which expense was put on otker 
classes of mail matter. He quoted 
figures from his investigation of 
the Post Office Department, which, 
he declared, showed that second- 
class mail matter cost compara- 
tively little to handle, and added that 
it is now paying a large share of 
post-office operation costs, more than 
it should be paying. 

When he had finished, Lucas 
asked permission to call attention 
of the publishers to a new copy- 
right bill which, he says, in one 
which, unless publishers investigate 
and take steps to protect themselves, 


will open the way to a practice that 
will be equivalent to blackmail if 
unscrupulous persons should desire 
to use it. 

The proposed copyright bill, he 
said, will make every written or 
printed thing automatically copy- 
righted without need of application, 
of even printing, and that publishers 
will be almost without means of 
assuring themselves that they are 
not innocently infringing when they 
reproduce things purchased honor- 
ably, or accepted innocently in ad- 
vertising matter. 


S. N. P. A. MEMBER- 
SHIP GREW IN 
PAS P YEAR 


Dailies with Circulation 
of 3,234,944 Constitute 
Association 


The S. N. P. A. shows a gross mem- 
bership of 196, as of June 30th, 1926, 
an increase of six during the present 
year. The association has enrolled 
15 new members. It has lost six 
through résignation, and three others 
have suspended publication. The re- 
port will show that the association 
has two honorary life members— 
Adolph Ochs, of the New York 
Times and the Chattanooga Times, 
and F. L. Seely, of Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., formerly pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Georgian. 

It brings out the fact that, of the 
196 members in the association, 82 
have subscribed the sum of $13,185.46 
toward the S.N.P.A. advertising 
campaign for the year 1926-27. This 
campaign is for the purpose of giv- 
ing extensive publicity in the pro- 
motion of the South. 

Of the 196 publications in the as- 
sociation, seventeen groups of two 
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S. N. P. A. Ruler 


Captain Cranston Williams, manager of the 
S.N.P.A., of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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newspapers each are jointly owned 
and operated. The report discusses 
in some detail the activities of the 
association, which are more or less 
of a confidential nature. The oldest 
American newspaper, the Alexan- 
dria (Va.) Gazette, is a member of 
S.N.P.A., the Gazette having been 
established in 1784, and published 
continuously for 142 years. 

The thirteen Southern States are 
reached in the association, and the 
196 dailies have a combined circula- 
tion of 3,234,944, 


Made Advertising Manager 


T. W. Johnston has become adver- 
tising manager of S. B. and B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., manufacturers of 
woolen yarns, at Philadelphia. 


Four Good Men and True 


This distinguished foursome includes W.C. Johnson, President of the S.N.P.A, He 
was thinking more about putting the ball just where he wanted it than he was of 


showing his face to the camera, 
Advertiser of Montgomery, Ala. 


At his right is R. F. Hudson, of the Montgomery 
Next to right are F. B. Knapp, of the New. York 


World syndicate and H, Galt Braxton, of Kinston, N. C., Free Press, and former 
president of the state association. 
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| Active At Asheville | 


Mrs. Walter C. Johnson, whose husband 

is the former president of the S.N.P.A., 

and who is playing an important part in 
the convention. , 


> 


~~ 
Sitzer Fetes Press Men 


The Atlantic City Press Club 
and representatives of the Scripps- 
Howard publications attending 
the fourth annual national marble 
shooting tournament, were the 
guests of C. W. and C. R. Sitzer 
at a dinner held at the Royal Pal- 
ace Hotel, Atlantic City. Mr. Sit- 
zer, along with Howard Place, 
Cleveland, manager of the tourna- 
ment, was introduced to the 
newspaper men by Edward P. 
Beach, president of the club. On 
the same day the Pen Women’s 
Club entertained newspaper 
women from other towns attend- 
ing the event. 


THE FouRTH ESTATE 


Williams Re-elected by the 
SyN.-PY'A, 


By Special Wire to Tue Fourtu 
ESTATE 


Cranston Williams, manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, was re-elected 
to that position and given an in- 
creased salary by the Board of 
Directors at the concluding ses- 
sions in Asheville, N. C., last 
Thursday. 

It was decided to defer selec- 
tion of the next convention until 
after the next meeting in Birm- 
ingham. The choice lies between 
Atlanta and Asheville, and the 
membership will be ballotted by 
mail. 

Col. Robert Ewing was reap- 
pointed chairman of the postal 
committee. A. G. Newmyer of 
New Orleans was appointed 
chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee to carry on the work of 
the late E. M. Foster. Other ap- 
pointments will be made by Presi- 
dent Park. 


Race Tips Illegal in Cleveland 


An ordinance forbidding the 
publication, sale, or distribution 
of racing tips and odds in Cleve- 
land was upheld by the Appellate 
Court there. The ruling will be- 
come effective July 12, and any 
newspapers or magazines contain- 
ing the banned information will 
be seized. Cleveland newspapers 
have not carried such information 
for the past few months. 


- Heets With Baltimore News 


Walter Heets, formerly circula- 
tion manager of the Quincy, III. 
Whig-Journal, is now promotion 
manager of the Baltimore, Md., 
News and American. 


A Distinguished Group 


iq. R. Swartz, president, R. Hoe & Co. and chairman of the board, Intertype Co.; 
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Willings, vice-president, Intertype Co.: T. S. 


Whitfried, business manager, 


Savannah Press. 


Retiring Leader and His Family 


pa el aed, 


Former S. N. P. A. President, Walter C, 
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with Mrs. Johnson and his 


C.. Johnson, 
two children. 
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PUBLICITY-USING PRESS 
Bib AL) SANaR Aes NEB Eh 


Higher Salaries to Editorial Workers Urged on the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers at Asheville 
Gathering—Industrialism Attacked 


By Special Wire to THe Fourru Estate 


Advertisers respect a newspaper which has the courage to throw 
outright publicity in the waste paper basket, and instead of refusing 
their advertising to such a paper, have in: some cases picked that 
paper to the exclusion of others when it came time to placing their 
copy, according to F. C. Withers, of the Columbia, S. C., State in a 


talk before the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 


He told 


of his experience in refusing several columns of patent publicity, 


with a big picture, which was asked 
by a large tobacco company. Later, 
when the advertising was appor- 
tioned, his was the paper which was 
selected. His talk was in connection 
with the discussion of the proper 
attitude of newspapers towards free 
publicity. Several publishers inter- 
posed exclamations to the effect that 
they had not learned how to throw 
automobile publicity in the waste 
basket without suffering the conse- 
quences. 

The policy of paying higher sal- 
aries to editorial department men 
than to men in the mechanical de- 
partment is a profitable one in the 
orinion of Major Allen Potts, of the 
Richmond, Virginia, News-Leader, 
who presided over the discussions 
of the labor and mechanical discus- 
sions of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation Convention. “Good news 
men require more training for their 
jobs than mechanical department 
men,” he said, “so it seems just 
that they should get it.” When 
several of the publishers expressed 
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amazement or asked him if it 
really paid, he replied that his ex- 
perience had taught him that the 
policy most certainly yielded divi- 
dends. He added that, of course, 
his editorial men were mostly care- 
fully trained experts, and that the 
“cubs” received lower salaries. 


No labor troubles have ruffled the 
serenity of Dixie publishers, accord- 
ing to the report of the labor com- 
mittee of the Southern Publishers 
Association, made by F. C. Withers, 
of the Columbia State. “The com- 
mittee has not been called on by any 
member of the association for as- 


sistance in labor matters,” his re- 


port said. “The headquarters office 
in Chattanooga is still anxious to 
serve the members in supplying in- 
formation on labor matters and in 
putting the publishers in touch with 
those seeking employment in any 
department of newspapers.” 


Rosco Ellard, Professor of Theory 
ond Practice of Journalism and Di- 


Three Prominent Figures 
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Left to Right: Walter Savory, Mergenthaler Co., in charge of golf trophies; W. C. 
Johnson and Munsey Stack, of the Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Herald Courier 
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rectory of Journalism in the Lee 
Memorial School of Journalism, ap- 
peared before the Southern Pub- 
lishers Convention to report the ac- 
complishments of the first year’s op- 
eration of the institution. He spoke 
in place of Major John S. Cohen, 
of the Atlanta Journal, who was un- 
able to be present. He described the 
subjects taught and the efforts made 
to turn out news writers, distin- 
guishing them from “novelists.” The 
S.N.P.A. subscribed $60,500 towards 
the maintenance of the school. 


The “New South” was discussed 
in a series of speeches Wednesday 
evening in the lobby of Grove Park 
Inn, where the Southern newspaper 
publishers held their three-day con- 
vention. 

These talks were made by Dr. 
Frank Bohn, Connecticut newspaper 
and national magazine writer; C. P. 
J. Mooney, publisher of the Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, and Dr. 
Gustay Dyer, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


| A. N. P. A. Chief | 


LINCOLN B. PALMER 
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“Tf the South is to escape the in- 
dustrial slavery and decadence 
which has followed in the wake of 
the industrial development of the 
North and Middle West, the South 
in her new awakening must keep the 
background of her life founded 
solidly upon agriculture. 


“Dr. Bohn and I am convinced 
that the South is destined to become 
the third great area of industrial 
civilization within the United States. 
The first area stretches north from 
Baltimore through Philadelphia and 
New York; the second westward 
through Pittsburgh and Ohio to 
Chicago and St. Louis. Those great 
areas have become plethoric and 
morally decadent.. 


A VitTaLt Duty 


“They have become engorged with 
wealth, and no longer measure life 
in terms of manners or morals. I 
simply wish to warn you,” he cau- 
tioned the publishers, “that you 
newspaper men have a vital duty to 
perform in helping the South in its 
new life to steer clear of the ram- 
pant industrialism that has crushed 
the moral fibre of the North. You 
are bound here in the South to be- 
come vastly rich beyond your wild- 
est imagination. You have all of 
the advantages that lend to such a 
development. But industrial suc- 
cess alone will not suffice. Money 
alone isn’t a measure or accomplish- 
ment in life. It proves to be the 
curse of manners, the curse of cus- 
toms, the curse of all civilization. 


“And so it becomes needful, that 
in bounding ahead you place your 
destinies in the hands of a new lead- 
ership which shall have vision. It 
must be a leadership that can deal 
concretely with practical problems; 
not a lot of visionaries who dream 
dreams and nothing more.” 


He declared that industrialism in 
the North is crumbling on its foun- 
dations, that it is degenerating at the 
core, and that the South will fall in 
the same trap unless the leadership 
here keep sane. “Your only safety 
here,” he declared, “lies in agricul- 
ture. Just as the only salvation in 
the North will be the taking of the 
vast hordes in the cities back to the 
country and spreading them in small 
towns.” 

The most intriguing speech of the 
evening was made by C. P. J. 
Mooney, editor and publisher of the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. _ It 
was just the sort of speech that 
men seldom make; it was one of 
those speeches that spring sponta- 
neously from a background of wide 
knowledge and an intimate knowl- 
edge of men and affairs. It was a 


kindly speech, full of gems of hu- 
mor, and a genial philosophy. It 
was a speech introducing Dr. Gustav 


The Man From 
Memphis 


C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal 
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Dyer, of Vanderbilt, who spoke on 
“What the Press Can Do for 
Higher Education.” 

Not a delegate will go home with- 
out packing away in memory the 
shrewd analysis. ‘Whenever people 
get away from the soil,’ he began 
slowly, “their days are numbered.” 
He paused and looked about him. 
The words spoken softly, slowly, 
distinctly had an electrifying in- 
fluence, 

“In the industrial age we know in- 
dustrialism does not produce very 
much,” he added, “it simply trans- 
forms. It takes things already in 
existence and makes them into other 
things, to make life easier for some 
people, and a great deal harder for 
a great many others, 

“IT went out riding this afternoon. 
I saw some of your magnificent 
roads. They are magnificent. And 
I saw people in cars, going, going, 
going, some ten, some fifteen, some 
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forty, and a few sixty miles an hour. 
And I could tell from the faces of 
most of them that they didn’t have 
to get there in a hurry, and in fact 
had no particular place to go. That 
is what is wrong with us. We are 
on our way but we don’t know 
where.” 


SpeeD! SpreEp! 


“As I rode I saw no bits of cot- 
ton.” And he paused, and smiled, 
for his words were as keen as a two- 
edged sword, though spoken as 
gently as if they had been uttered 
by a kindly old grandfather re- 
proving a lot of naughty children. 
“And I saw no blades of corn, and 
no golden grapes on your hill sides, 
and none close to your splendid 
roads. All I saw was automobiles, 
automobiles, automobiles, going, and 
going, and going, and nowhere.” 

Then he told about the emphasis 
that modern life places on filling 
stations, and garages, and miles per 
gallon, and the want of considera- 
tion for good manners, and polite- 
ness, and gentleness, and goodness. 
“Back in the old days we editors,” 
he laughed, “used to spend our time 
discussing politics, cussing the 
damned Yankees, and abusing each 
other. We sat down at the corner 
grocery store and talked, while the 
women worked. But then a few 
years ago some of the editors got a 
little sense, just a little. They quit 
looking at the stars, and went to 
work. And not to reform the 
world, but to reform themselves. 
And with that beginning the South 
has been transforming itself. But 
that isn’t enough yet. We must 
keep from becoming industrial 
slaves, and we can only do that by 
keeping our people on the farms, 
and making farm life easier, and 
better, and healthier and more sani- 
tanya 

Dr. Dyer traced the history of 
education in the South and told of 
the leadership of North and South 
Carolina in this field. 

“Tt is strange, and perhaps pre- 
sumptious to say so, but the people 
of the country generally do not 


Typo Man a Golfer 


Virgil V. Evans, General Sales Manager 
of Ludlow Typograph Co. 
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know the old South,” he declared. 
Then he pointed out many of the 
qualities in which the old South 
had excelled the whole nation, and 
some of those qualities which must 
be perpetuated in the new. 

“In this age of dynamic move- 
ments it is necessary for us to keep 
our presses and our schools’ prop- 
erly aligned. It is useless for re- 
search workers and scholars to find 
out things if the public generally 
does not get the news and benefit of 
them. And the press, largely is 
chargeable with the duty of giving 
publicity to the advances in human 
<nowledge that have been made by 
scholars.” 


Student Journalists Prepare 
Three Special Editions 


Publications of three special edi- 
ions of newspapers marked the close 
o£ student journalism activities at 
he University of Oregon. A five- 
section edition of the Emerald, stu- 
lent daily, appeared recently, and 
was highly praised as a piece of 
enterprise and good reporting. Ruth 
sregg, of Silverton, Francis Bour- 
ull, of Portland, Webster Jones, of 
Shoshone, Idaho, Geneva Drum of 
Portland, Mary Conn, of Lakeview, 
Claudia Fletcher, of Portland, were 
-ditors. 


Before Commencement, June 14, 
Sigma Delta Chi, journalism frater- 
lity, published a special edition 
sf the Emerald, which included 
an. expose of the student elections. 
Edward Miller, of Molalla, senior 
n the school of journalism, was 
>ditor. 


Issues 162-Page Number 


. The Camden, N. J., Courier on 
uly 3 printed a special Courier 
3ridge Edition of 162 pages, the 
argest paper ever published in 
south Jersey. It was interesting 
hroughout. 


With His Famous 
Hardwood Cane! 


COLONEL ROBERT EWING 
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CIRCULATION WAR 
GOING ON IN 
LOS ANGELES 


Scripps Howard Daily 
and Herald Not on 
Good Terms 


It is costing the Los Angeles 
Herald around $5,000 a month to 
keep their newsboys from selling 
the two other evening papers ac- 
cording to reports from the coast. 
With relations between the Her- 
ald and the Record, run on the 
Scripps-Howard plan, broken off 
as far as the circulation depart- 
ments are concerned, the Herald 
has been forced to pay their 
street boys salary checks to make 
up for the loss in profits formerly 
derived by handling the Record. 


_A Fair Visitor 
From Florida 


Mrs. Herbert Feikel, wife of Herbert 
Feikel of the St. Augustine Evening 
Record 
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About five years ago the Her- 
ald, which Hearst has bought into 
since then, waged a circulation 
war with the Express. Newsboys 
split up into two forces, with the 
Herald vendors getting checks 
each week that ranged from $7 to 
$15, depending on the importance 
of their corners. 

About three weeks ago, the cir- 
culation department of the Rec- 
ord had some dispute with a Her- 
ald district manager, with the 
Hearst paper backing up their 
man. This led to a wide breach 
between the two sheets. The 
Record took its papers out of the 
hands of the Herald news-hawkers 
and placed them with the Express 
boys. Again the Herald was 
forced to subsidize their boys with 
an additional check, covering the 
loss of revenue suffered through 
not handling the Record. 


On Veranda of Grove Park Inn 


Allen Potts (at left) of the Richmond News-Leader, and George C. Lucas, executive 
secretary of the National Publishers’ Association 


Advertising This Year 
Breaking Records, Says 
O’Shaugnessy 
By Special Wire to Tue Fourtu 
ESTATE 
James O’Shaugnessy of the 


“Four A’s” speaking before mem- 
bers of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at -their 
concluding sessions last Thursday 
told the assembled newspaper 
publishers that conditions indi- 
cated that newspaper advertising 
in 1926 would pass the record of 
the peak year, 1925. 

Mr. O’Shaugnessy called on the 
publishers to do all within their 
power to keep from disturbing 
the relations which exist between 
the advertising agencies and the 
publishers. 

“These relations,” said the A. A. 
A. A. chief,” have been years in 
the building. Any disturbance will 
cause loss, not only to you, but 
to the public, for when advertis- 
ing slumps, business and produc- 
tion slumps.” 

Speaking about 
Trade Commission suit against 
the organization and the S. N. 
P. A., O’Shaugnessy reminded the 
publishers that the agencies and 
the publishers were selling serv- 
ice for the fifteen per cent. com- 
mission. 


the Federal 


To Advertise Fruits 


To give their fruit national ad- 
vertising on a vast scale, per- 
manent organization of the Pacific 
Northwest Boxed Apples, Inc., 
was perfected at a meeting of 
Northwest apple district commit- 
tees June 26 at Yakima, Wash- 
ington. Approximately $1,440,000 
will be expended in national ad- 
vertising over a period of five 
years, according to tentative ar- 
rangements. 


A. N. A. to Hold Big Meeting 
in the Fall 


The next convention of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
Inc., of which Robert K. Leavitt 
is executive secretary, will be held 
November 8, 9 and 10, at a site 
as yet unselected, but it is under- 
stood that some Eastern city will 
be the rallying point for the na- 
tional advertisers. 

William A. Hart, director of 
advertising of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is chairman of the program 
committee. 

“New Tendencies in Marketing” 
will be the keynote of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Hart said, and “special 
effort will be made to bring out 
present-day views on questions 
relating to distribution and to ad- 
vertising as a factor in distribu- 
tion. The newer tendencies of ad- 
vertising, selling, market analysis 
and genéral distribution will be 
presented to show that advertis- 
ing is neither a sacred business 
nor a cure-all for distribution ills, 
but a sound marketing method.” 


| S. N. P. A. Speaker | 


H. J. Kelly of Indianapolis, chairman of 
the A. N. P. A. Committee of Labor 
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MAJOR J. S. COHEN 
AND BOBBY JONES 
ARRIVE 


Keeler Is the Boswell 
of Famous Golf 
Star 


Major John Cohen, publisher of 
the Atlanta Journal and Atlanta, 
came to New York last week and 
turned this old town point down 
to the pier, while the Aquitania 
warped into her dock with At- 
lanta’s human Stone mountain, 
Bobby Jones, on deck. 

The demon patron of Saint An- 
drew, from Atlanta, held clutched 
tightly in his hands the British 
open golf title, and that is what 
the Atlanta Journal, Major John 
Cohen, and Atlanta came to 
felicitate him about, not neces- 
sarily because he was possessed 
of it, but because they knew how 
he had won it, and let no man re- 
mark that every stroke made by 
Bobby Jones was not just as 
tensely felt in the Atlanta Journal 
office as it was upon that British 
course. 

Jones may be of Atlanta, but 
his ambition and accomplishment 
must first be shared with Cohen 
who loves him as a son, and fol- 
lows his every golf emprise vig- 
crously and intelligently. 


As Johnson had his Boswell, so 
does Bobby Jones have his O. B. 
Keeler of the Atlanta Journal. 

_ Keeler has ever been at Jones’ 
right hand on every course upon 
which he has played, and it is 
said that Keeler can measure 
within an inch of the exact dis- 
tance of Jones’ drive before the 
club head ever meets the ball. 


Among contributions that the 
Atlanta Journal has made to 
America, Bobby Jones must be 
mentioned, and it is our belief 
that this great golfer will admit 
that that admirable courage which 
is so distinctive a part of him is 
maintained greatly by the con- 
tinued support of this great news- 
paper. 


Second Scranton Afternoon Paper 
Will Start in August 


Scranton, Pa., is to have a new 
afternoon daily. The new pub- 
lication will bear the name, the 
Scranton Sun, and will print its 
first edition, according to present 
plans, about the first of August. 
The publishers have already ap- 
plied for a charter as the Scran- 
ton Sun Publishing Company. A 
three-story centrally located office 
building of modern construction 
has been leased and work on the 


installation of the machinery has 
begun. 


The incorporators of the new 
Paper are W. J. Pattiston, for- 
merly general manager of the 
Scranton Republican and previ- 
ously connected with the New 
York Evening Post; Thomas ait 
Duffy, former advertising mana- 
ger of the Scranton Republican; 
Mark Edgar, former Scranton 
publisher; Bernard Connell, pres- 


Bobby Jones Greeted at Pier 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


Bobby Jones on right, walking from Pier A, the Battery, with Major John S. Cohen, 
representing the Mayor of Atlanta, on the left, while the crowd cheers. 
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ident of the Scranton Button 
Mills Co., and William Hallstead. 


The Scranton Times is now 
Scranton’s only afternoon daily. 
The Sun will be in the Scranton 
field with the following other 
papers: The Scranton Dispatch 
(Sunday); The Scrantonian (Sun- 
day); The Scranton Telegram 
(Sunday). 


“Racial Page” Boosts Graphic’s 
Circulation 


The New York Evening Graphic, 
MacFadden tabloid, has intro- 
duced a “Racial page” in its reg- 
ular daily issues, which has 
proven very popular with the 
readers of that newspaper. Ger- 
man, Jewish and Italian groups in 
Gotham have their activities fully 
covered in this page. 

Nathan T. Zalinsky, in charge of 
the Jewish section, the largest on 
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the page, is well known in Man- 
hattan Hebrew circles for his 
work in Jewish community af- 
fairs. He was formerly with the 
New York World, and when with 
that newspaper uncovered several 
stories on East Side gang activi- 
ties. 


Memorial to Scripps 


Mrs. Anna Scripps Whitcomb, 
daughter of the late James E. 
Scripps, has bought Corregio’s 
painting, “The Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine,” and presented 
it to the Detroit Institute of Arts 
as a memorial to her father. 


Arnold Leaves Seaman 


F. A. Arnold, who for the last 
nine years has been an officer and 
director of Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has re- 
signed. 


Publisher of Atlanta Journal 


MAJOR JOHN SANFORD COHEN 


IOWA NEWSPAPER 
ENLARGES ITS 
PLANT 


Des Moines Register- 
Tribune Adds 25,000 
Square Feet of Space 


¢ 


Remodeling of the annex of the 
Des Moines, la., Register-Tribune 
building, which: will give 25,000 
square feet additional working 
space, is nearing completion. The 
annex is three stories high, with 
marble finish to conform to the 
main building. The second and 


Iowa Newspaper Home 


The Register- Tribune Building, Des 

Moines, showing annex, which has just 

been remodelled and gives 25,000 square 
feet additional space. 
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third floors and a portion of the 
first floor will be used by the 
Register-Tribune, the balance of 
the first floor being leased for 
small shops. A room 40x56 feet on 
the first floor of the annex 1s 
reserved for paper storage. This 
will form a part of a press room - 
58 x 132 which will be utilized at | 
a later date. | 


The second floor of the annex 
will house the private offices of 
the editor, managing editor, edi- 
torial writer, sport and telegraph | 
rooms equipped with pneumatic 
tubes direct to the composing - 
room, artists’ rooms, society, 4 
news room 50 x 70 feet equipped 
with two pneumatic tube stations,. 
and a library 26 x 50 feet. The 
main telephone switchboard will 
be located on this floor, and a 
mailing room equipped with 
chutes to the alley by which four 
trucks can be loaded simultan-— 
eously. | 


On the third floor will be three 
want ad rooms, national adver-_ 
tising, local ‘display advertising, 
rotogravure, promotion, Sunday 
editor, syndicate and conference 
rooms,- a room for informal 
gatherings of newspaper folk, and 
a large photographers’ studio. 
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leads all New Work Newspapers 
in National Advertising 
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ae NEW YORK TIMES has for years led all 

newspapers in the United States in volume of national 
advertising, weekday and Sunday. In six months of this 
year The Times led all New York morning newspapers 
in total volume of national advertising weekday alone, 
and all New York newspapers weekday and Sunday. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SIX MONTHS, 1926 ee 

Weekday Sunday and Sunday 
Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 

She Newevormiamesteeee 1,935,874 1,808,358 3,744,232 
Second New York Morning Newspaper 1,752,930 1,161,690 2,914,620 
Excess ee 182,944 646,668 829,612 


The New York Times gain in national 
advertising in six moriths of 1926, 
weekdays alone, was 322,894 lines over 
the corresponding period of 1925. The 
gain, weekday and Sunday, over the 
corresponding period of 1925, was 
636,110 lines. 


In six months of this year The Times 
published 15,251,876 agate lines of 
advertising, an excess of 5,609,058 lines 
over the second New York newspaper 
and a gain of 1,664,480 lines over The 
Times record for the corresponding 
period of 1925, 


The Times is overwhelmingly the 
choice of national advertisers using 
only one newspaper in New York, and 
mathe. preferred ‘foundation, O1eany 
campaign using two or more New 
York newspapers. 


Average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation of The New York Times 
for the six months ended March 31, 
1926, was 392,695 copies, a gain of 
10,690 over the preceding six months 
—a greater circulation and a greater 
gain than any other New York morn- 
ing newspaper of standard size. 
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“Boy Journalists’? Observe Fiftieth Anniversary 


The National Amateur Press Association, organized half a century ago by a group 
of boys interested in journalism ‘‘for the fun of it,” gathered July 3rd_to celebrate 


the golden anniversary of the founding of their organization. 


A group of the “grown 


up lads’? who exchanged anecdotes of journalism of the seventies, eighties and nineties 


is shown above. 


Washington Topham, Bob Watt, 
John Hasey, J. F. Duhamel, B. 


‘“FOSSILS’” SHOW 


HEY’ RESS Taiie 
ALIVE! 


Amateur Journalists Get 
Together in Quaker 
City Meet 


The fifty-first annual convention 
of the National Amateur Press As- 
sociation, marking the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the as- 
sociation, was held in Philadelphia, 
July 3 to 6. 

This semi-centennial celebration 
of the founding of the National 
Amateur Press Association in Phil- 
adelphia, July 4, 1876, an event 
fraught with reminiscent sentimen- 
tality for all men who in their youth 
undertook the tribulations of editor- 
ship on little hand presses in the 
woodshed or the attic, was filled 
with a revival spirit for the atten- 
dant thirty delegates who came from 
points north, south, and west to par- 
take in the traditional electional 
fight and to compare notes on lit- 
erary and editorial progress. 

Sessions of the 1926 convention 
were held in the rooms of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, in striking 
contrast to the sessions of fifty 
years ago which took place in a 
room in City Institute at 18th and 
Chestnut streets, its rental paid only 
by much careful budgeting on the 
part of ambitious Philadelphia edi- 
tors between the ages of 12 and 19. 
Clyde G. Townsend, President of the 
National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion, presided. Will J. Eldridge, 
one of the hard-working founders of 
1876, and now President of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Association, 
gave the association a keynote 
thought in his opening address be- 
fore the convention on July 3rd. Mr. 
Eldridge advised present amateur 


Left to right they are: c 
Briggs, Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Leonard T. Tilden, president; J. W. G 
the columnist. 
F. Conolly, W. J. Eldridge and Charles T. Sempers. 


Edson 
arner, 
Back row—William M. Clemens, 


Front row—Henry L. Bryan, J. 
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journalists to try their manuscripts 
out on professional editors, saying 
that much writing of good calibre is 
now appearing in small magazines 
intended merely for circulation 
among friends which might be used 
to advantage in a larger field. 

At five o’clock, one of the out- 
standing events of the convention 
occurred, when a bronze tablet was 
unveiled at City Institute commem- 
orating it as the organization build- 
ing of the National Amateur Press 
Association. The phraseology of 
the tablet is fittingly simple. It 
reads “National Amateur Press As- 
sociation was founded in Philadel- 
phia City Institute, July 4, 1876.” 
Harry C. Hochstader, an ex-presi- 
dent, dropped the flag which veiled 
this commemoration. In a short ad- 
dress Mr. James F. Morton said 
that the average age of the amateur 
of today is greater than that of 
1876, but that the evolution has veen 
a natural one. 


Tue Fossirs Eat 


“The Fossil” dinner at the Poor 
Richard Club was attended by some 
of the active members, among tnem 
Helm C. Spink, the seventeen-year 
collaborating printer of The WNa- 
tional Amateur official organ, who 
was asked to address his predeces- 
sors of fifty years ago. This he did 

He making @apishonteplea tor the 
society’s history in easily available 
form in order that interest might be 
again aroused to a wider extent in 
amateur journalism as the educa- 
tional institution it has so hardily 
proved itself in the lives of “The 
Fossils.” 

Among the forty-three men pres- 
ent at this dinner, nine of the found- 
ers of the N.A.P.A. who were pres- 
ent at the 1876 convention, spoke. 
James M. Beck, former Solicitor- 
General of the United States, de- 
livered the principal address on 
“Shakespeare, the Greatest Ama- 
teur.” Mr. Beck said that “Venus 


and Adonis”, “Lucrece”, and the 
“Sonnets” were written by the 
young boy poet Shakespeare with no 
thought of commercial profit to 
accrue from them. 

On Sunday, July 4th, delegates 
made a sightseeing trip through 
Philadelphia, and all, except the 
members of the proxy committee, 
were free to arrange parties to Wil- 
low Grove, Fairmount Park, and 
other points of interest. 

On Sunday evening the official 
banquet was held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Harry C. Hock- 
stader presiding as toastmaster. The 
prediction that membership in the 
association would double during the 
coming year was made by Miss Ann 
Kuligne Kramer, _ president-elect. 
Edna Hyde McDonald, who acted 
as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, also spoke of the hopeful 
outlook for the future and made 
a plea for co-operation in order that 
greater achievements might be made. 

Evan Reed Riale, historian of the 
alumni, and James M. Beck, gave 
some reminiscences of the organiza- 


of Everett, Mass., as President; 
Victor Bacon, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, as First Vice-President; 
Mary N. Ware, of Battleboro, Ver- 
mont, as Second Vice-President; 
Norman Quillman, of Capac, Michi- 
gan, as Secretary; Caddie M. Whit- 
sitt, of Yonkers, New York, as 
Treasurer; Jacob Moidel, of War- 
ren, Ohio, as Official Editor. 

The three executive judges for 
the next year will be: Harry Mar- 
lowe, of Warren, Ohio; Edith Mini- 
ter, of Allston, Mass.; Clyde G. 
Townsend, or Pontiac, Michigan. 

Warren, Ohio, was chosen as the 
1927 Convention City. 

Roll-call showed the following ac- 
tive members present for all or part 
of the sessions: J. Edson Briggs 
and Leonard A. Merritt, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas F. Spink and 
Helen C. Spink, of Washington, In- 
diana; Anne Kramer, of Everett, 
Mass.; Williard O. Wylie, Beverly, 
Mass.; Clyde G. Townsend, of Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; Edward F. Suhre, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Vincent Haggerty, 
of Jersey City, N. J.; Louis Kemper, 


As They Looked in 1902 


One of the collection of historic photographs brought to the S0th anniversary of 
founding of N.A.P.A. by Mr. Harry Marlowe. 
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tion’s founding and the ideals of its 
founders. James L. Feeney, of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Francis 
Burke Brandt, of Philadelphia, and 
James F. Morton, Jr., of Paterson, 
N. J., also covered these far reach- 
ing subjects. William R. Murphy, 
of the Evening Ledger, Philadelphia, 
spoke in behalf of the alumni. 

Association affairs were talked of 
by members of the Representative 
Committee: Louis Kempner, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Hazel Pratt 
Adams, Plainfield, Mass.: Louis C. 
Wills, Brooklyn, N. Y._ 

The business sessions held in the 
morning and afternoon of Monday, 
July Sth, resulted in the election of 
the following officers for the year 
1926-1927: Anne Kulique Kramer, 


——{" 


of Atlantic City, N. J.; James F. 
Morton, Jr., of Paterson, N. J.;| 
Harry M. Konwiser, of Newark, 
N. J.; A. M. Adams, Hazeleiratt 
Adams, of Plainfield, N. J.; Charles 
W. Heins, of Richfield Park, N. J.+ 
Caddy M. Whitsitt, of Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Ernest Adams, Edward J. Hol- 
lahan, Eleanor W. Keating, Louis 
C. Wills, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; L W. 
Banks, Edna Hyde MacDonald, of 
New York City; Harry R. Marlowe, 
of Warren, Ohio; G. O. Billheimer, 
of Bethlehem, Pa.; Charles P. 
Knauer, Pottstown, Pa.; Charles H 
Russell, Bromall, Pa.; W. J. El 
dridge, Harry Hochstader, W. R 
Murphy, Mrs. M. E. Oechsle, Ar- 
thur L: Tubbs, Mary Dix Weidner, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Litta L. Voel- 
chert, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Smvonm IN PRICE 
MADE BY W. VA. 
NEWSPAPER 


Huntington Advertiser 
Lowers Subscription 


Rates 
The Huntington, W. Va., Ad- 
yertiser, has announced new 


prices of ten cents per week, two 
cents a copy on week days and 


five cents per copy for the Sunday 
issue. The weekly rate applies 
both to carrier routes and mail 
subscribers. 


Reduction in overhead costs of 
production during the past year 
is assigned by Luther T. Long, 
publisher, as the reason for the 
slash. The cut amounts to one- 
half of the subscription rate, or 
about $65,000 a year in revenue. 
This loss in revenue will be re- 
gained in increased subscriptions 
and a larger volume of advertis- 
ing business, it is anticipated. 

“The new plant of The Adver- 
tiser,” Mr. Long said, “has great- 
ly increased efficiency in produc- 
tion over the old equipment. We 
are in position to handle a larger 
volume of business at a lower 
cost, and we are passing the say- 
ing along to our subscribers.” 


Wages were not cut, and con- 
trary to any intention of slashing 
news, editorial or feature items, 
Mr. Long said, the management 
contemplates a number of import- 
ant improvements in service to 
subscribers. “ 

The new plant of The Adver- 
tiser was completed about 18 
months ago. Its building and 
equipment are considered the last 
-word in plant efficiency in its ter- 
ritory and considerably beyond. 

Two crews of solicitors have 
been placed in the field by George 


C. Gardner, circulation manager, | 


with spectacular results in new 
business. The first day’s canvass, 
prior to public announcement of 
the new price, yielded about 300 
new subscriptions. 

In a published statement fol- 
lowing the Advertiser’s announce- 
ment, the Huntington Herald- 
Dispatch, a morning paper, indi- 
cated it will meet the cut in sub- 
scription rates. 


Reviewer Adopts Pen Name 


The noted book reviewer, 
Frances Vinci Roman, whose 
work has been appearing in the 
leading New York periodicals, 
has not ceased her activities al- 
though the name “Frances Vinci 
Roman” has not been seen in the 
book sections of newspapers for 
some time. She is now writing as 
Frances Winwar. 


Vincennes Sun Changes Hands 


John T. Harris is the new pro- 
Prietor of the Vincennes, Ind., 
Sun. John D. Hogue, Jr., will be 
associated with him as Managing 
editor. Mr. Harris purchased the 
paper from R. E. Purcell & Sons. 


B 


C'Hlartley 


> 


M4 
Grattan 


On July 4, 1826, Thomas Jefferson died, and there passed a man 


who represented one side in the most fundamental 
agitated early American politics. 
ophy represented the other side was Alexander 


dispute that 


The man whose life and philos- 


Hamilton. The 


founders of the Republic had believed in the beginning that Amer- 
ican politics could be conducted without a party system. The 


Washington cabinets were constructed on 


curious now, but it was quite 
natural then, that Jefferson should 
have served as Secretary of State 
in a government which was dom- 
inated by the spirit he afterwards 
so bitterly opposed. Hamilton 
and . his associates, including 
George Washington, represented 
the exploiting classes. Jefferson 
and his associates represented 
the producing classes. The antag- 
onism of these two is fundamental 
and eternal. It plays an import- 
ant part in American politics to- 
day. It is a tribute to the skill 
and foresight of the Hamilton 
group that it-constructed the 
Constitution along lines that safe- 
guarded their interests. 

Mr. Albert Jay Nock, sometime 
editor of the Freeman, author of 
some of the most brilliantly sar- 
castic editorials in the history of 
recent political journalism, has 
written a study of Jefferson (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $2.50), that 
brings this situation out very 
clearly, and which also seeks to 
give a portrait of the man’s mind. 
The study is not biographical, nor 
is it analytically psychological. It 
is rather a survey of the mental 
characteristics and intellectual in- 
terests of Jefferson. Within its 
limits it is a fine piece of work. 

The most obvious adjectives to 
apply to Jefferson’s mind are 
“dry” and “comprehensive.” He 
was deeply steeped in eighteenth 
century ways of thinking. The 
eighteenth century mind was in 
many respects admirable, but 
since we have passed through the 
Romantic period we realize its 
limitations. Functioning at its 
highest level as in Jefferson it 
seems so admirable that one is 
forced to wonder if the gains 
from Romanticism really do offset 
the losses, as we have been taught 
to believe. Certainly the range 
and calm and penetration of Jef- 
ferson’s mind seem to justify any 
deficiencies in feeling and imag- 
ination. But the gains under 
Romanticism are clearly to be 
apprehended when one puts Jef- 
ferson’s mind against Emerson’s. 
Emerson also had range and calm 
and penetration. And he also had 
imagination. His feeling, how- 
ever, was crippled by the fact 
that he struggled with a Puritan 
heritage. 

_ What seems to me the greatest 
limitation of Jefferson’s mind was 
its incapacity to think imagina- 
tively. The whole tendency of 


this basis. It seems 


fe 


it was to reduce things to rule 
and regulation, to systematize 
even those interests and duties 
that respond least to system. It 
1s wholly in character with the 
Jeffersonian mind that it should 
have evolved an efficiency scheme 
for the harvest, and it is equally 
logical that the scheme should 
have failed to weigh the human 
imponderables. Even weightier 
evidence of his emotional obtuse- 
ness is the story of his relations 
with his daughter in particular 
and women in general. This story 
is both ludicrous and pathetic. It 
is ludicrous because it represents 
the failure of a great mind to 
treat a most necessary and press- 
ing problem with comprehension, 


-and it is pathetic because it so 


clearly illustrates the limitations 
of a mind trained in the eighteenth 
century tradition. 


Probably some one armed with 
analytical psychology will write 
a more probing study of Jeffer- 
son’s mind. I doubt that anyone 
can put together a more inter- 
esting survey of Jefferson’s mind 
as “expression” than Mr. Nock’s 


“Red” Politics 


“International Anarchy,” by G. 
Lowes Dickinson (The Century 
Company, $5), complements “The 
Genesis of the World War,” by 
Harry Elmer Barnes, reviewed in 
this place June 19th. Both books 
are concerned with the diplomatic 
background of the World War 
and both arrive at essentially the 
same conclusions. Mr. Dickin- 
son’s purpose is to write a pro- 
paganda-history. Under a less 
skillful hand the result would be 
a distressingly bastard product. 
Fortunately Mr. Dickinson has a 
skillful hand and so far subor- 
dinates propaganda to _ history 
that his book is one of the most 
brilliant surveys of world politics 
since 1870 that has appeared in 
England to date. The reason why 
objective history makes such ex- 
cellent propaganda is the fact that 
European politics during the years 
covered really was anarchistic, in 
the sense that it was lawless, ir- 
responsible, and led to a_smash- 
ing disaster, and so an objective 
account of the situation is by 
implication a powerful argument 
for some fundamental change. 

The root of the anarchy was 


+: 


(and is) exaggerated nationalism. 
Nationalism led to expansionist 
aspirations, which led inevitably 
to the opposition of the interests 
of the powers. Clash of inter- 
ests led to hostility and suspicion, 
and these twain led to armaments 
which led to war. This is a some- 
what simplified and diagrammatic 
sketch of the situation. In actu- 
ality it followed this pattern but 
with thousands of intricate twists 
and turns. One of the products 
of the situation was the notion 
of “balance of power,” which was 
really a scheme of alliances which 
increased the probability that 
each individual nationalistic power 
would achieve its aims. Interest 
was the basic cohesive force 
which led to particular alliances, 
and frequently the determining 
factor was not complete amity 
and singleness of purpose, but a 
minimum of friction as between 
the two parties who actually al- 
lied as contrasted with other pos- 
sible combinations. Not infre- 
quently a direct about-face would 
be made when interest dictated, 
as in the case of England when 
she dropped Germany and took 
up with France and Russia, or 
Italy when she dropped Germany 
and joined the Allies. Frequently, 
and even after tremendous sacri- 
fices, an ally would be furiously 
turned upon and mauled. The 
case of Russia as treated by 
France and England after 1918 
comes to mind. (See the import- 
ant monograph, “Les Allies Con- 
tre La Russie.”) 

That all this is anarchistic is 
obvious, and it is small excuse 
to say that it is also natural. In 
late years we have shifted our 
indictment of mankind from in- 
nate depravity to innate stupidity, 
and probably stupidity rather 
than depravity will lead to the 
indefinite continuance of the sys- 
tem. Certainly there is small in- 
dication at the present moment 
that any important change will be 
made, unless one happens to have 
faith in the League of Nations, 
or Massachusetts, or something 
else worth having faith in. Mr. 
Dickinson hopes to accomplish 
something by way of improve- 
ment through the composition and 
circulation of his book. He hopes 
that it will be read by young men 
who will during their lives con- 
tribute to the cleaning up of in- 
ternational politics. 


His story of European politics 
differs from most of the revision- 
ist documents in that the em- 
phasis is on the situation and not 
on the individuals. To be sure 
there is the usual parade of nota- 
bles: Poincaré, Millerand, Del- 
cassé, Isvolski, Sazanov, Berch- 
told, von Hotzendorf, Grey, Wil- 
helm II and the others. This em- 
phasis that Dickinson gives is 
very important, for the tendency 
has been to give too much prom- 
inence to the machinations of in- 
dividuals, particularly Isvolski and 
Poincaré. In his book Dr. Barnes 
sketched the background. in an 
opening chapter, and then em- 
phasized, preponderantly, individ- 
uals. Mr. Dickinson constantly 
emphasizes the situation, and to 
minds that do not take kindly to 
the forthright bluntness of Dr. 
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Barnes’s narrative, Mr. Dickin- 
son’s may be more acceptable. 
That they are in almost complete 
agreement is very significant for 
it shows that no matter how dif- 
ferent in type the minds be that 
examine the new evidence, they 
arrive at the same conclusions. 
The only major difference be- 
tween the two books is the treat- 
ment of Lord Grey. Dr. Dickin- 
son is entirely too favorable to 
Grey, which leads me to believe 
that he is a member of the Brit- 
ish Liberal Party. He has, how- 
ever, an illustrious and even less 
critical predecessor in his view 
of Lord Grey, Gilbert Murray, 
also a Liberal. 


Even if little will or can be 
done about the situation it is ex- 
tremely refreshing to find the “re- 
visionists” scoring such wonder- 
ful successes. It is very signifi- 
cant that books like these by 
Dickinson and Barnes should be 
reviewed with discriminating favor 
in the leading conservative news- 
papers of the United States. 


Two Enigmatic Englishmen 


A few years ago Harold Nicol- 
son wrote a fine book on Tenny- 
son which was widely accepted 
as one of the most intelligent and 
discriminating estimates of that 
now unpopular poet ever made. 
Mr. Nicolson’s contention was 
that Tennyson was an essentially 
lyric poet, led into the false path 
. of poetized philosophy by the 
prevailing seriousness of his time. 
In his monograph on Swinburne 
(Macmillan, $1.25) Mr. Nicolson 
is equally penetrating. He be- 
lieves that Swinburne’s “Emo- 
tional receptivity began to ossify 
in 1857, that is, in his twenty- 
first year.” “My thesis,” Nicolson 
writes, “. is that his (Swin- 
burne’s) experiences were far 
more direct than is usually sup- 
posed (the reference is to the al- 
leged bookishness of Swinburne); 
that, owing to his arrested devel- 
opment, only those experiences, 
however, which he acquired be- 
fore his twenty-first year pene- 
trated beyond the stage of emo- 
tions and became attitudes; that 
the most important of these at- 
titudes was his acutely sensitive 
relation towards the tension be- 
tween revolt and _ submission; 
that only when he was dealing 
with these two dominant im- 
pulses, and not when he was deal- 
ing with those special forms of 
belief which constituted his later 
experiences, was his imagination 
at all formative; and that these 
considerations, while they explain 
why so much of Swinburne’s 
work provokes no response, and 
illustrate incidentally his deficient 
power of communication, may also 
serve as at least a temporary stand- 
ard for the valuation of the vast 
bulk of poetry which he composed.” 


These points Mr. Nicolson il- 
lustrates adequately, and so he 
sustains his thesis. Confirmed 
Swinburnians will immediately 
object that such an attitude re- 
duces the bulk of Swinburne’s 
verse to jejunity. Fortunately 
Mr. Nicolson does not dodge the 
issue: he frankly admits that it 
does, and counters that Swin- 


burne wrote some very great 
poetry in spite of his disabilities. 
He devotes a long and enthusi- 
astic ehapter to “Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” for “Atalanta” is “an event 
in. the mind.” To my’ way of 
thinking, it is well that Swin- 
burne be subjected to-a stern crit- 
ical evaluation, for he is too often, 
because of his “cosmic” despair, 
“profound” disillusion, anti-Chris- 
tianity, and pro-sex attitudes the 
object of uncritical adolescent 
adulation. There is a whole 
group of poets that suffer in this 
way, some of them of no value, 
some of special importance as il- 
lustrating trends of opinion in 
their times, and some that are 
really great. Swinburne is one 
of the really great. 


George Meredith is one of the 
English novelists that I have 
never been able to read. I have 
started three or four of his novels 
at one time or another, only to 
put them aside unfinished. Only 
one did I finish, “The Egoist.”” The 
only book of his that I have read 
with anything like pleasure is the 
book on comedy. Mr. J. B. Priest- 
ley has written a monograph on 
Meredith (Macmillan, $1.25) that 
convinces me that I must try once 
more to get into the swing of 
Meredith’s mind. If Mr. Priestley is 
to be believed, Meredith is the 
most modern of the Victorians. 
His reconciliation of science and 
the romantic attitude is skillful and 
satisfying. The complexity of his 
fiction is the sort of complexity 
that arises when the reader does 
not grasp the fundamentals of the 
author’s attitude. This sounds in- 
teresting to me. Meredith, under 
Mr. Priestley’s analysis, becomes 
a very interesting writer and man. 
I find the paradox that Mr. 
Priestley. enunciates, fascinating, 
that Meredith was a greater writer 
than man. 


“And They Laid Jesse James in 
PligeGstave cues. 


In one of his fugitive essays 
Frank Norris complained that 
the epic of the West was allowed 
by the effete New Englanders to 
pass into the hands of the dime 
novelists. Mr. Robertus Love, 
until lately Literary Editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, does not 
attribute the accomplished fact to 
the lackadaiscal New Englanders; 
he simply recognizes its existence 
and proceeds to do his part in 
separating actuality from myth in 
the case of the James boys and 
the Youngers. “The Rise and 
Fall. of Jesse James” (Putnam) 
was not an easy book for me to 
read. Mr. Love was guided by a 
sincere enough desire to tell the 
truth, but he clogged his narra- 
tive with quite unnecessary edi- 
torial comments and digressions. 
And he wrote the book in a florid, 
old-fashioned newspaper style. In 
the book, however, one may find 
the truth about the Jameses and 
the Youngers. The truth is not 
especially thrilling, alas! alas! I 
should like to see the story 
treated after the manner of the 
modern French adventure story 
writers, say by Pierre MacOrlan. 
Then, I’m sure, we should have 
a fascinating book. 


FORMER PLOW BOY 
‘ NOW GUIDES BIG 
NEWSPAPER 


Merrill C. Meigs Has Had 
A Fascinating 
Career 


Merrill C. Meigs has just been 
made publisher of the Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner, one of the most 
powerful of Hearst's Newspaper 
Properties, thus confirming all of 
the story book stories of poor boys 
risen to fame along the path of 
absolute integrity and sheer will. 

“Babe” Meigs, they call him, (for 
he is of tremendous stature) and 
nobody questions his right physically 
or mentally to the heights to which 
he has attained. 

It is not unique in America for a 
poor boy to leave the farm to 
brave the adventures of the big 
city and win his way to fame and 
fortune. But it is rather interest- 
ing to find a boy who takes with 
him the golden rule for his guid- 
ance and never for a moment lays 
it aside on his way. 

This particular farm boy called 
Meigs, was born at Malcolm, Iowa, 
in 1883 and worked near there on 
his father’s farm until he was 
seventeen 

One year later found him on 
his way to South America to rep- 
resent the J. I. Case Co. and teach 
the Spanish farmers in the Argen- 
tine how to run Case engines and 
threshing machines down there. 

After two years in South Amer- 
ica and Europe he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

That was in 1904. 

We begin to read newspaper ac- 
counts of this new young giant not 
yet eligible for athletics, but being 
watched by all the students on the 
campus in his workouts at the gym- 
nasium and on the field. 

Later Meigs won three stars on 
his blanket—football, baseball and 
swimming, kept up his studies and 
made his own living besides by 
being a college newspaper reporter 
for the Hearst papers. 

When he left college it was to go 
back to the J. I. Case Co., as Ad- 
vertising Manager and to remain 


there until 1914, when he left to come. 


to the old Examiner, the same 
paper of which he has now been 
made publisher, as a solicitor of ad- 
vertising. 

At the end of the year he had de- 
cided that he must know more about 
this advertising that he was selling. 
So he went to Mr. Albert Lasker 
the head of Lord & Thomas, the 
great advertising agency, to be 
taught. And he remained there three 
years working and learning. 

In 1917 he returned to the 
Hearst properties, this time with 
the Chicago Evening American 
as advertising manager and as- 
sistant publisher. 

Mr. Meigs has now been called to 
the position of publisher of Mr. 
Hearst’s Morning and Sunday 
paper in Chicago, The Herald and 
Examiner, and Mr. Hearst in his 
wire to Mr. Keehn, the president of 


the Illinois Publishing Company, 
said: 


“His long connection with the 
paper, his life-long residence in Chi- 
cago, his wide acquaintance, and his 
genius for journalism make him, to 
my mind, peculiarly fitted for the 
position he now assumes.” 


CANTON NEWS USES 
NEW CIRCULATION 
SYSTEM 


Ohio Newspaper — Finds 
the Territorial Plan 
Efficient 


A novel method of distribution 
has been introduced by the Can- 
ton, O., Daily News, an evening 
and Sunday newspaper published 
by ex-Gov. James M. Cox. The 
News is a member of the News- 
League of Ohio, the associated 
newspapers being the Dayton and 


JAMES M. COX 
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the Springfield News. The Can- 
ton News has increased its cir- 
culation approximately 9,000 or 
over a third more than its last 
year’s circulation. | 

The News management has 
built sixteen distributing stations, 
each one in charge of an adult 
woman. This supervisor is im 
constant touch with her territory, © 
checks stops and starts, and main- 
tains close contact with carriers and 
their parents, and in this general 
way gives evidence of an interest 
in service which is appealing to 
the reader. 

Newspaper publishers all over 
the country are watching this plan. 
of the News with great interest, | 
as it has already passed the stages 
of experimentation. 

The News has purchased the 
old Harter property in Canton, 
making up a complete city block. 
Indications are that two-thirds of | 
this area will be used by the 
United States Government to 
build a post office. Upon the re- 
maining third, which has a front- 
age of sixty-six and two-thirds 
feet, and a depth of two hundred 
feet a modern newspaper publish- 
ing plant will be erected, for 
which plans are now being pre- 
pared. 
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Southern Railroads Rais- 
. ing Newsprint Rates 


Captain Williams’ report on the 
traffic situation to the S. N. P. A. 
told the story of what the Southern 
publishers have been doing to bring 
about more favorable newsprint 
freight rates, which, for the past 
year, has been the one issue which 
has occupied the attention of the 
traffic committee. 

His report said, in part: 

The activities of your Traffic 
Committee for the past year have 
been confined almost entirely to 
freight rates on newsprint paper. 

Step by step, the principal rail- 
roads in the South have moved 
diligently and unceasingly to se- 
cure authority for increases in 
rates to nearly every Southern 
city. While the railroads have 
been united and almost unan- 
imous in their efforts to secure 
increases, various cities in the 
South have been resisting in- 
creases independently and_ sep- 
arately. It is impossible for the 
S. N. P. A. to act in traffic mat- 
ters where there is a difference 
of opinion or attitude by mem- 
bers in the cities affected. In all 
cases, the members have had rep- 
resentation through the traffic and 
freight bureaus of shippers in the 
cities affected. 


Of foremost general interest 
for some time has been the South- 
ern Rate Class Investigation case, 
Docket 13494, before the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 
That case was discussed at length 
in the report of your Traffic Com- 
mittee to the 1925 convention. A 
decision has been announced by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and accepted by the rail- 
roads. Although your Commit- 
tee is not in a position to give de- 
tailed information on the effect of 
that decision, it is believed that 
it will mean increased freight 
rates On newsprint to most of the 
Southern cities. The tendency of 
rates is upward, and the founda- 
tion is being laid for rates on a 
mileage basis. 

A summary of the present situ- 
ution in that case can be given 
sriefly by quoting the statement 
of Secretary McGinty of the I. C. 
-. dated June 8th, and received 
ecently by your Traffic Commit- 
ee, as follows: 


“The findings require a rate 
tructure revision far more com- 
rehensive than has heretofore 
ver been attempted in this coun- 
ry, a revision that involves not 
nly matters of principle but in- 
umerable questions of detail. It 
s believed by the carriers that in 
he course of the practical work 
f translating these findings into 
ariffs which can be simply and 
ffectively applied, it will be found 
oth advisable and necessary to 
epart therefrom in certain re- 
pects, and more particularly in 
he case of the interterritorial 
ates and the rates, both intra- 
erritorial and interterritorial, to 
nd from points in the Florida 
eninsula. The carriers therefore 
eserve the right to submit to the 
ommission proposals for such 
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—or more than 56%. 


NEW YORK 


changes in its findings as may 
seem to them desirable and neces- 
sary. That delay may be avoided 
the carriers agree, however, im- 
mediately to proceed with due 
diligence, in cooperation with the 

ommission, with the practical 
work of tariff compilation, and 
with the sincere desire to meet 
the views of the Commission. 


“In view of this agreement and 
understanding the Commission 
will not, for the present, issue or- 
ders based upon its findings and 
will lend its cooperation to the 
carriers in the tariff compilation 
work which they are about to un- 
dertake, keeping in constant touch 
with the situation. 

“It is believed that this plan 
will save time in making the rates 
effective, but if it should prove 
otherwise further steps can be 
taken. In no event will the Com- 
mission agree to substantial and 


Resort and Hotel 


ADVERTISING 


in the Miami District 


Hosts of vacationists sojourn in Miami; but resi- 
dents also flock north. Thus, Resort, Hotel and 
Restaurant advertising, both local and national, 
commands attention in the District. 


Comparative figures in this classification, first five 


, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


bs / 0/7 INES 
333,893 Lines 


188,874 Lines 


SAN FRANCISCO 


from its 
findings until interested parties 
have been notified of the nature 
of these proposed departures and 
of the reasons urged in support 
theerof, and until all have been 
given an opportunity to express 


important departures 


their views. As the work pro- 
gresses, means will be found of 
advising the shippers of import- 
ant developments.” 


I. C. C. Cooperation 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission will not, for the present, 
issue orders based on its findings 
in this case, according to latest 
information from Washington, 
and will lend its cooperation to 
railroads in tariff compilation 
work they are about to undertake, 
as suggested in the statement 
from Secretary McGinty, quoted 
above. The findings of the com- 
Mission require a rate structure 
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revision far more comprehensive 
than ever attempted in this coun- 
try and the railroads have agreed 
to cooperate with the commis- 
sion in carrying into effect with 
the utmost expedition the pur- 
poses of its findings. 


While it is believed by the rail- 
roads that in course of the work 
of translating the findings into 
tariffs it will be found necessary 
to depart therefrom in certain re- 
spects, the commission warned 
the roads that in no event will it 
agree to substantial and import- 
ant departures from its findings 
until interested parties have been 
notified of the nature of these de- 
Partures and reasons urged in 
support thereof, and until all have 
been given Opportunity to express 
their views. 


Golf Links Publishers’ 
Idea Exchange 


A clearing house for ideas of 
interest to publishers is the golf 
links adjoining the convention 
headquarters of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, 

There, between busy moments 
of the game, the president of 
some ink company tells some 
newspaper owner how some other 
publisher solved his problems of 
getting his paper out on time—or 
the sales manager of some type- 
setting concern explains some 
distribution wrinkle that he 
picked up in his meanderings, 

Almost as numerous as the con- 
vention delegates are the repre- 
sentatives of firms who manu- 
facture or sell things for the 
business of making newspapers. 

They are not down to the con- 
vention to hawk their wares. 
They have their sales crews for 
that. 


They are out to give and re- 
ceive ideas in the clearing house, 
and to cement their friendships 
among the publishers by render- 
ing a real service that their trav- 
els and contacts have made pos- 
sible. 

The present convention is a 
very business like one. Morning 
sessions were set aside for the 
business. The afternoons were 
given over to golf and hob-nob- 
bing. The mornings admittedly 
were for business ‘pointers. The 
afternoons put business pointers 
out after the manner of sugar- 
coated pills. 


Tootle Holds New Post 


Harry King Tootle, who recent- 
ly resigned as Promotion Man- 
ager of King Features Syndicate, 
to go with the Fruit Dispatch Cor 
has been appointed assistant to 
the Vice-President and General 
Manager with offices in the 
Whitehall Building, New York. 
The Fruit Dispatch is the selling 
subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company and this year is re- 
ported to be spending half a 
million dollars in advertising. 
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S..N: P. A) REPO RSS Eni > 
AT POSTAL DELAY 


Ewing Uses Plain Language in Placing Responsibility 
for Inertia of Congress 


One of the most important official reports heard at the Asheville 
convention of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association was 
that read by Robert Ewing, chairman of the Postal Committee who 
told of the vigorous activities of the committee in an effort to 
convince an air-tight administration congressional committee that the 
postal war tax on newspapers and periodicals should be removed. 


In part, the report says: 


‘With the Postal officials 
backed by the Administration 
leaders in both Houses strongly 
urging the Joint Sub-Committee 
on Postal Rates to await the re- 
sult of one full year’s test of the 
present rates before drafting new 
legislation, it can be seen how 
difficult it has been for us to con- 
vince a Committee composed 
largely of Administration follow- 
ers that any reduction in our rates 
should be made at this time. 


“There were some very unusual 
conditions confronting your com- 
mittee and members of Congress 
who were inclined to aid us in 
securing an adjustment. 


“The first of these conditions 
was the fact that the Post Office 
Department in December, 1924, 
submitted its Cost Ascertainment 
Report indicating that second 
class mail was being handled at a 
deficit of practically $75,000,000 
per year. 

“The second great obstacle was 
the fact that the Act of February 
28, 1925, increasing the salaries of 
postal employes by approximately 
$70,000,000 a year made it, in the 
opinion and the policy of the 
Administration, necessary for ad- 
vances in rates in most of the 
other services of the department 
except first class letter mail. The 
advance in third class, which is 
the circular mail of the direct-by- 
mail advertisers, was 50 per cent 
and there was immediately organ- 
ized a council of such business 
mail users which has protested 
very vigorously against this ad- 
vance, endeavoring to show that 
it had seriously interfered with 
the business of the country and 


On the Golf Links 


Showing the former president of the 
S.N.P.A., W. C. Johnson, in a moment 
of deep thought—on the golf links where 
many of the convention’s most interesting 
conferences took place. 
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caused many of them to abandon 
this method of sale. They de- 
mand a return to the old basis of 
rates. Similar demands were made 
by parcel post or fourth class 
mail interests. 


REPRESENTED AT HEARINGS 


ot must be remembered that 
these third and fourth class rates 
were advanced for the purpose of 


“The Post Office Department's 
Cost Ascertainment report led to 
the appointment of a Special Joint 
Sub-Committee on Postal Rates, 
composed of four Republicans 
and two Democrats, to make a 
thorough and exhaustive exami- 
nation of the entire postal situa- 
tion, with authority to hold 
hearings at such places they 
deemed best and to report back 
to Congress their recommenda- 
tions. 

“The Special Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee on Postal Rates began 
their hearings in Washington on 
July 20, 1925, holding a session in 
Atlanta on July 23 and after visit- 
ing cities in the North, East and 
West as far as St. Paul, resumed 
their hearings in Washington on 
November 20. 


A QUESTION OF SERVICE 


“We pointed out to them par- 
ticularly the peculiar situation in 
connection with the operation of 
their rural and star routes. We 
agreed that these were proper 
services and that they should be 


Colonel Ewing’s Sons at Golf 
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About to pet the pellet into the hole is J. L, Ewing, of the New Orleans States. 
In its center is J. D. Ewing, associate publisher of the Shreveport Times. 


Their 


father, Colonel Robert Ewing, is in attendance at the convention, but lets his sons 


represent him on the golf course. 


At the right is F. H. Dunham, Southern manager 


of the Intertype corporation of Memphis. 
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meeting the additional cost of the 
increased salaries of the employes 
and was forced by the veto of the 
President on the original wage 
bill which carried no increased 
rates. It is a well known fact 
that the present administration 
claims that this is one of the 
fundamental principles of their so- 
called economy program. It will 
be recalled, largely due to the 
Democratic and Southern Sena- 
torial vote mustered to our aid 
by this Association, second class 
rates first scheduled for an in- 
crease of 100 per cent and after- 
wards reduced to 50 per cent, 
were defeated and we actually ob- 
tained a small reduction, and this 
was written into the 1925 act by 
the conferees. 


mde 


further extended, but that there 
is no possible connection between 
the revenues and the expenses of 
such services. This could best 
be illustrated by taking the ap- 
propriation for the rural route 
service for the next fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927. Congress 
has appropriated for this service 
$105,600,000. It is a. known fact 
that the total revenues of the 
Post Office Department on all of 
the traffic both originating and 
delivered on these rural routes 
will not exceed $15,000,000, and 
on all of that traffic the Depart- 
ment will still have to perform 
all of the other services on that 
mail of transporting it to and 
from all other offices and either 
receiving or delivering it at the 
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other points of origin or destina- 
tion. Without counting the cost 
of this latter service it is plain 
to see that the rural routes next 
year will be conducted at a loss 
of $90,000,000. The patrons on 
these routes cannot pay that addi- 
tional amount, neither is there any 
justice in assuming that the users 
of the mail service between other 
points should be charged with it. 
“Tf all of these items were taken 
into consideration the Post Office 
Department would admittedly be 
conducted at a profit, and with 
the gradual but sure increase in 
the volume of the postal revenues, 
we could have easily absorbed all 
of the increases of the salary bill 
of 1925, without any increases in 
rates on other classes and with a 
proper return to our 1920 rates. 
In regard to second class the 
Committee reported to Congress: 
“The committee recognizes a 
degree of force in the arguments 
submitted to it in favor of the 
1920 rates for second-class mail 
matter. The figures presented by 
the Post Office Department do 
not, however, warrant a recom- 
mendation to this effect. Before 
the next session of Congress there 
will be in hand the statistics to 
cover a full fiscal year of opera- 
tion of the present rates; and it 
may then be possible to provide 
some amelioration of the condi- 
tions of which the publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals now 
complain. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the act 
of February 28, 1925, carried no 
inconsiderable concession to users 
of second-class mail.” 
Senator McKellar submitted a 
minority report in which he said: 
“It will be remembered that the 
rates put on second class under 


Another George M. 


George M. Kohn, who pronounces his 
name just like that of the writer and 
producer of Broadway successes, is a vet- 
eran at conferences, Out of 24, he has 
attended 23, is an old hand as special 
representative of Southern newspapers, am 
has been at the helm of the Columbia 
State since 902. 
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the act of October 3, 1917, was 
contained in a war-revenue meas- 
ure. It was thought by the Con- 
gress that it was right and proper 
that as all other business was 
being burdened with war taxes, 
that the publications of the coun- 
try ought likewise to pay more. 
At the same time taxes were im- 
posed upon first-class letter mail 
by an increase of 1 cent and 
also a tax on parcel post. All of 
these taxes have been removed; 
indeed, all war taxes have been 
removed except this and the sur- 
charge on Pullman service, and 
manifestly both this tax and the 
Pullman surcharge should be re- 
moved. What the minority rec- 
ommends, however, is not that all 
this tax be taken off of second 
class, but that we simply go back 
to the middle point, namely, the 
rates of 1920, it having been 
shown that this marked the turn- 
ing point where the greatest di- 
versions of second class from the 
Postal Service took place.” 


Senator McKellar in addition 
recommended a reduction in both 
third and fourth classes. 


An AgssurD ALLOCATION 


“Your Committee does not 
agree’ the report further says 
“with the Joint Sub-Committee as 
to the necessity for delay and 
feel confident there are no addi- 
tional figures that can be secured 
by the Post Office Department 
that will be helpful to them, be- 
cause second class mail matter is 
the one class on which the De- 
partment always has full infor- 
mation as to volume and reve- 
ques. The Committee’s position as 
to third and fourth class is pos- 
sibly justified by the desire for 
idditional figures, but we feel 
hat they were afraid to recom- 
nend the reduction in second 
lass and force the third and 
ourth class mail users to wait 
lone. 

“Your Committee after taking 
art in the hearings at Atlanta 
nd Chicago, the latter city large- 
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ly the center of third and fourth 
class mail users, is more than 
ever convinced of the wisdom of 
maintaining our affiliation in the 
American Publishers’ Conference 
organized originally under the ad- 
vice of our lamented colleague 
Warren G. Harding. 


“At these hearings each class 
of mail users made the best pos- 
sible presentation of its own case 
but thanks to the clearing house, 
so to speak, afforded by the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Conference sel- 
dom, if ever, did any speaker 
travel so far afield as to attack 
other classes of mail users. In 
view of the fact that in the spring 
of 1925 most third and fourth 
class mail users had left Wash- 
ington feeling, in the light of the 
absurd allocation by the Post 
Office Department of an alleged 
deficit of $75,000,000 per year in 
handling of second class mail, per- 
fectly safe from any increase. 
Need more be said. 


“Your Committee respectfully 
so recommends. 


ROBERT EWING, 


Chairman.” 


Newspaper Society Meets 


The Newspaper Society of Eng- 
land held its annual meeting in 
London on June 23, when Rob- 
ert J. Webber, general manager 
of the Western Mail (Cardiff), 
was elected president in succes- 
sion to Arthur L. Woodhead, pro- 
prietor of the Huddersfield Ex- 
aminer. The society is the oldest 
newspaper organization in the 
country, being ninety years of 
age. Before it was formed, in 
1836, there was no co-operation 
amongst the press of the coun- 
try. The difficulties under which 
newspapers were produced at that 
time brought it into being, and it 
was later responsible for the foun- 
dation of the Press Association, 
the chief news agency of the 
country. 


New Italian Paper Starts 


Rochester’s newest newspaper 
will make its first appearance to- 
day. The name will be II’ Fic- 
canaso and it will be printed 
weekly. It is sponsored by prom- 
inent Italian-American residents 
of the city, and Enrico Cutali is 
president of the new publishing 
company. The new weekly will 
be devoted entirely to humor. 
Politics, both American and Ital- 
ian, will be barred. Louis Cutali, 
son of the publisher, will be treas- 
urer of the company; Giuseppe Di 
Martino, circulation manager; A. 
Mimmo, editor, and Charles 
Avalio, cartoonist. 


Hecker With Des Moines Capital 


A. G. Hecker, formerly of the 
classified department of the Des 
Moines, Ia., Register-Tribune, has 
joined the staff of the Des Moines 
Capital as manager of the classi- 
fied department. Glen Ransom, 
who has been manager of the 
Capital classified department, will 
enter the real estate business. 


FOREIGN PRESS 
MEN FREE IN 
ITALY 


Fascist Official Declares 
Despatches Are Not 
Held Up 


Foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents in Italy are free to communi- 
cate news abroad as they see fit, 
declared Signor Grandi, Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He 
denied that the Fascist Govern- 
ment was exerting a strict cen- 
sorship on news for foreign coun- 
tries. 


Signor Grandi’s declaration was 
made to a correspondent of The 
Associated Press on behalf of the 
Government last Friday. The 
Under-Secretary did not deny 
charges made by the Opposition 
that there was strict surveillance 
over the activities and dispatches 
of foreign correspondents by the 
local authorities. Dispatches were 
carefully read, which sometimes 
caused lengthy delay in their 
transmission. He maintained, 
however, that they were not re- 
fused transmission. The surveil- 
lance was necessary because it 
was too soon to relinquish all 
measures of protection and con- 
trol after the activities of internal 
enemies of the Fascist regime. 


“The idea that foreign corres- 
pondents in Italy are not free to 
express their opinion openly and 
to communicate news as they see 
fit,’ declared Signor Grandi, “has 
been spread abroad maliciously. 
None of the many prejudicial re- 
ports current abroad about Italy 
is falser than this one.” 

As proof of his statement, the 
Under-Secretary said that it was 
only necessary to read in foreign 
newspapers’ hostile comments 
concerning Italy and its Govern- 
ment sent direct from their cor- 
respondents in Rome. Both 
friendly and unfriendly corres- 
pondents, he added, had free ac- 
cess to the Italian information 
service. 


Noted Political Worker Becomes 
Providence Journal City Editor 


Delmar A. Milne, for the past 
three years political writer of the 
Providence Journal, took wp his 
duties as city editor of that paper 
this week. He succeeds Eugene 
Norton, who has been transferred 
to the editorial staff of the Provi- 
dence Bulletin, the afternoon 
paper run in collaboration with 
the Journal. 

Mr. Milne has been with the 
Journal for. the past six years. 
He formerly worked on news- 
papers in his native city, Fall 
River, Mass. For the past three 
years he has been the star polit- 
ical writer of the Journal. He 
was one of the reporters barred 
from the State House during the 
Democratic filibuster in 1925 
when excitement was at fever 
pitch at the State Capitol. 
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London Penny Papers Issue 
Papers Under Normal Size 


Comparison of the sizes of 
various London newspapers one 
month after the cessation of the 
general strike show that sizes of 
of the penny papers are still a 
little below the normal for this 
season. The Times and The 
Daily Telegraph ran larger issues 
than usual, the former paper car- 
rying over 32,000 square inches of 
advertisements in that week. 

The coal strike and the natural 
reaction following on the gen- 
eral strike have served to keep 
the papers to somewhat reduced 
sizes though advertisement space 
cannot be said to have suffered 
very much. 

The Whitsun holiday advertise- 
ment rush has simmered down, 
but the summer sales season has 
resulted in a pretty good show, 
the London Daily Chronicle re- 
cently carrying drapery stores ad- 
vertisements on the four pages of 
its outer sheet, the regular back 
picture page being relegated to an 
inside position. 


British Government to Spend 
£25,000 on Industrial Fair 


The British government has 
decided to spend £25,000 (twenty- 
five thousand pounds) to adver- 
tise the 1927 British Industries 
Fair, which is to be held con- 
currently at London and Birming- 
ham. Sir Charles Higham, refer- 
ring to this said that the coun- 
try’s job today is to sell goods. 

The United States, he em- 
phasized, is the most prosperous 
nation in the world because they 
have learned to sell what they 
manufacture. About 50,000 for- 
eign buyers will attend the fair. 


Law Visiting Scotland 


Gordon F. Law, business man- 
ager of the Portland, Ore., Tele- 
gram, and his family, are in Law’s 
old home in Scotland for a -visit 
of two months. They will return 
about the middle of August. Law 
was presented with a fine How- 
ard watch by his fellow workers 
on the eve of his departure. 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own § territory 
working 


where it is 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Neawspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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Public interest in professional 
baseball is waning, according to 
C. P. J. Mooney, publisher of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
who advised Southern newspaper 
publishers to print more news of 
the small leagues in their vicinity 
if they would increase the follow- 
ing of their readers. Professional 
football will be the next to en- 
croach on newspaper space, he 
declared, adding, “It will be 
crookeder than foot racing.” 

His comments were punctuated 
with disagreements and expres- 
sions of approval from publishers. 
In this buzz of comment, some 
one asked what he should do to 
discourage the congestion of his 
telephone switchboard when 
crowds called up asking for scores 
on baseball. ‘Get more lines,” 
was Mooney’s advice. “The more 
people who telephone to you, the 
better, and furthermore, get in- 
telligent people on the switch- 
boards. ‘Teach them to answer 
pleasantly. There is nothing 
makes a person so angry as a 
sharp, discourteous answer over a 
telephone. And don’t forget that 
a person interested enough to 
call you on the telephone for 
baseball scores is a person inter- 
ested enough in your paper to buy 
it in the morning.” 


L. K. Nicholson, of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, presided 
over editorial discussion at 
Wednesday morning’s session. 
Among other things he said that 
he believed that the sixty-forty 
basis of distributing news and ad- 
vertising was the right one, and 
added that it was always his aim 
to run about one hundred col- 
umns of news and features each 
day. 


Economy in their own and Gov- 
ernment measures was urged be- 
fore the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association conven- 
tion Tuesday evening by Oscar 
Wells, banker of Birmingham, 
Ala., and head of the American 
Bankers’ Association, who de- 
clared that now is the time for all 
public spirited citizens to take 
stock of the conditions of the 
country and to stand firmly 
against encroachments of law- 
making bodies upon matters that 
belong to the realm of economic 
law. 


Busy maintaining their friend- 
ships among publishers, and help- 
ing to spread the information they 

_have collected in their other wan- 


derings among newspaper plants, . 


are Virgil V. Evans, general sales 
manager of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Corporation, George C. 
Gongdon of the same company, in 
North and South Carolina, and J. 
F. Hawkins, also of the Ludlow 
company, for Florida. 


This—the 24th annual session 
of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
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lishers’ Association—is the 23d 
session that George M. Kohn, of 
the Columbia State, has attended. 
He is an old special representa- 
tive, with the interest of some 20 
papers next to his heart, and has 
been traveling the South for them 
since 1909. He has guided the 
destinies of the Columbia State 
since 1902. 


Moving pictures, showing the 
inner working of the Associated 
Press, and news weekly pictures 
of world events dating back to 
before the World War were 
shown Southern publishers at the 
convention, in connection with an 
address by Wells Kent, youthful 
manager of the great news gath- 
ering organization. His talk in- 
cluded a recital of the details back 
of some of the great world news 
stories telling how the wires were 
laid to break down barriers which 
would have delayed or surpressed 
the news. 


Victor Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News, introducing 
Oscar Wells, Birmingham banker, 
and head of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, had the pleasure 
of telling a story almost as inter- 
esting as a story book tale. 

The story described yearnings, 
industry and events of a career 
which began in the life of a poor 
farmer's boy of Platt County, 
through fifty-one years, and who 
already has reached the high 
place among the nation’s big 
financial men. 


Among the colorful figures at the 
convention is Colonel Robert (Bob) 
Ewing of the New Orleans States. 
The old colonel, in addition to being 
a shrewd and clever newspaper man, 
who speaks his mind freely and 
frankly on all occasions, and with- 
out much reservation, and occasion- 
ally with a touch of sparkling cuss 
words, is also a politician nationally 
known. On the floor of the con- 
vention here he took a large part in 
all the technical discussions. Whether 
the problem was dry mats or postal 
rates, or advertising, or editorial 
policy, he voiced opinions. 

Wednesday he delivered himself 
of the opinion that editors do not 


have to be slaves to the ownership 
of the paper, and that no paper has 
to make itself weak just to please 
its readers or its advertisers. He 
declared that if all papers will be 
free the people will like them better. 
He added that of all the things on 
the face of the earth that he hates, 
he hates ‘“mollycoddles” the worst. 

The most modest among the dele- 
gates is also one of the most power- 
ful, and among the very richest. 
John S. Parks of Fort Smith, Ark., 
in addition to owning the Times- 
record, owns one of the nation’s 
biggest glass factories, a large fur- 
niture company, is a _ rancher, 
banker and practical newspaper man. 
His influence in making the South- 
west reaches far. He heads the 
State Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion, and served for two terms as 
president of the Fort Smith Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Though he has a wide knowledge 
of all of the affairs he is interested 
in, the great secret of his success, 
as his friends tell it, is in his habits 
of work. He is methodical and 
prompt. He maps out his daily 
schedule with the regularity that a 
mariner holds to the meridian. He 
simply refuses to deviate. The con- 
sequence is that he is one of the 
richest men in his state, and one 
of the most popular. 


The dean of them all is C. P. J. 
Mooney, of the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. Up and down the 
Mississippi Valley wherever a visitor 
might stop somebody would know 
Mooney. It is generally conceded 
that he has trained more newspaper 
men than any other editor in the 
South. 

More than that it is conceded that 
he is among the brainiest of them 
all. A flavor of subtle sarcasm and 
kindly humor creeps into his atti- 
tude, and makes him widely sought 
for his opinion on things. As a 
technical newspaper man he is re- 
garded as a match for anybody in 
the association. From slugs to slip- 
pery advertisers he knows every 
phase of the business. 

As a public speaker he is delight- 
ful. None of that ornateness that 
distinguishes the orator creeps into 
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his speech, but his quaint philosophy, 
gathered from practical experience, 
makes his speeches worth just about 
seventy-nine times as much as the 
average spread eagle. He is vice- 
president of the Associated Press. 
He claims he is a fundamentalist, 
too. . 


John A. Park, the newly elected | 


president of the S.N.P.A., is re- 
garded as one of the best informed 
newspaper men in the South. He 
served on the Business Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Association before be- 
coming president. 

His greatest forte is system in 
newspaper accounting. He maintains 


a model system in his own office, 


The Raleign Times, and he knows 
to a penny just how much every 
step of the publishing game is cost- 
ing him—from stereotype depart 
ment to office boy. He is regarded 
by the delegates as one of the quiet- 
est men ever elected president. The 
making of speeches doesn’t appeal to 
him. Cost accounting, gathering 
better news, keeping the paper a 
vital thing, those are the problems 
that concern him most. 

He says he believes that a smile 
spreads sunshine, and that in this 
harsh age a little joy, wherever 
spread, is an excellent antidote for 


the tension and overwrought nerves” 


that kill young. 


Mrs. Johnson Attending 
Conventions Ten Years 


For the tenth time, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Johnson, wife of the presi- 
dent of the S. N. P. A., welcomed 
the women’s contingent at the 
opening of the convention in 
Grove Park Inn, this week. 

Ten years ago she attended her 
first convention. At that session 
her husband was made secretary 
and treasurer. Her duties to- 
wards making the convention 
pleasant for wives of attending 
publishers began immediately. 

For the last five years, she has 
been chairman of the ladies’ com- 
mittee, assisting in the arrange- 


ment of social affairs for the visit- — 


ing ladies. 


Editor and Publisher Men Down 
South 


Arthur T. Robb, Jr., managing 
editor and G. B. Haulenbeek, ad- 
vertising manager of Editor and 
Publisher, New York, were visi- 
tors in Greensboro last Friday in 
the interest of material for a 
special North Carolina edition to 
be published soon by them. 

Mr. Robb said that he was de- 
lighted with North Carolina and 
was very favorably impressed 
with North Carolinians, Inc., an 
organization recently organized 
to advertise this state to the rest. 
of the world. 


E 
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§. N. P. A. Pays Tribute 
to E. M. Foster’s Memory 


Tribute to the memory of the 
late Edgar M. Foster, Nash- 


ville, Tenn., publisher, was paid 
lt the opening session of the 24th 


annual convention of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers asso- 
ciation, Tuesday, by delegates 
who pledged: themselves to carry 
ion the work, started by Mr. Fos- 
ter, of “Selling the South.” 


| Mr. Foster’s report, which was 
the last thing he was able to do 
oefore his death, June 20, was 
-ead to the gathering. Its read- 
ng was followed by testimonials 
»y his friends and fellow workers 
vho, voiced their regret at the 
oss of a man they had loved and 
4 man whose work and energy 
aad done so much to advance the 
welfare of not only Southern 
iewspapers, but the whole South. 
_ His son, Stratton Foster, was 


resent. 


_ The report told of the activities 
of the advertising committee since 
he Asheville convention of 1925, 
.escribed the cooperative adver- 
ising campaign which was di- 
ected to call the attention of na- 
tonal advertisers to the change 
hat has come since the days 
vhen the South was a one-pro- 
‘uct country, undeveloped, and 
n uninviting market as compared 
9 what it is today, with its 30,- 
00,000 magazines, its diversified 
arming interests and its variety 
f thriving industries, inviting the 
cade of the world. 


“The state advertisements were- 


repared with the view of selling 
ae South to the South” said his 
Bport, 

“The character of the copy and 
te excellent and attractive il- 
‘strations and general make-up 
sceived most favorable commen- 
ition from many members of the 
jsociation. There were eight of 
.ese advertisements of 1,500 lines 
ich, covering the states of Ala- 
.ma, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
orth and South Carolina, Ten- 
“ssee and Virginia, and they ap- 
eared simultaneously in the list 

cooperating newspapers. 


“During the past twelve months 
‘e mational advertisers have 
‘ent more money in the South 
{an in any previous year, and 
ace January most southern 
'wspapers have broken all previ- 
“s records in the amount of na- 
{nal copy carried.” 


Included on the committee 
lich made the report are J. 
\alter Webb, of Birmingham 
‘se Herald, Elmer E. Clarke, Lit- 
t Rock Democrat, W. A. Elliott, 
Icksonville Times Union, W. E’ 
‘ge, Columbus Ledger; Walter 
- Stouffer, Louisville Herald 
st, John D. Ewing, Shreeveport 

es, W. G. Wilkes, Gulfport 
terald; E. B. Jeffress, Greens- 
‘i News; E. K. Gaylord, Okla- 
ima City Oklahoman; R. Charl- 
‘ Wright, Columbia Record; 
) 


E. Foster, Houston Chronicle; 
. E. Thomas, Roanoke News 
orld; W, Guy Tetrick, Clarks- 
rg Exponent. 
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| Of a Poetic Turn | 


Herbert Feikel, of the St. Augustine, 

Fla., Record, who doesn’t play golf. His 

friends ‘say he has a poetic as well as a 
practical turn of mind, 


+ 


+> 


“Dad” Mickle Printing School 
Enthusiast 


E. P. “Dad” Mickle, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and who conducts a 
school for the training of print- 
ers, has a happy and explosive 
enthusiasm which delighted dele- 
gates to the opening of the 24th 
annual session of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, in the Grove Park Inn, Ash- 
ville, N. C., this week. 


“What we’ve got to do” said 
the” enthusiast, “is to sell the 
printing industry to the right kind 
eivyouns ‘men.’ Then he. ex- 
plained the efforts he is making, 
through publicity in the news- 
papers represented in the conven- 
tion, to attract to the printing 
industry, young men who will 
bring intelligence and industry 
into their work. 

Among other things he told 
that he is about to have a real 
building for the school, to be 
owned by the school. It will, he 
said, cost $25,000, and of this 
amount, more than $18,000 already 
has been raised. 


Easton and Griffin Partners 


J. A. Easton of Carmel, (Cen: 
has purchased a one-half interest 
in the Monterey, Cal., Peninsula 
Daily Herald and will henceforth 
be associated as co-publisher with 
Allen Griffin. Simultaneously, Mr. 
Griffin has acquired a one-half in- 
terest in the Carmel Weekly Pine 
Cone, which Mr. Easton recently 
purchased and increased to six- 
teen pages, tabloid form. 


S. N. P. A. Membership 


In his report before the members 
of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Wiley L. Mor- 
gan, of the Knoxville, Tenn., Sen- 
tinel, secretary-treasurer of that or- 
ganization, brought out facts of vital 
importance to the membership. 


F. Cunliffe-Owen Funeral Servy- 
ices Held 


Funeral services for Frederick 
Cunliffe-Owen, C. B. E., diplomat 
and writer on European affairs, 
were held last Tuesday in St, Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, N. Y. A requiem 
mass solemnized by the Rev. 
Francis A. Fadden was attended 
by representatives of the British, 
French and other European Govy- 
ernments and delegations from 
the many societies and organiza- 
tions here with which Mr. Cun- 
liffe-Owen was affiliated. 

The honorary pallbearers were 
William D. Guthrie, President of 
the France-American Society; 
George W. Wickersham, Presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
the French Legion of Honor; 
William Nelson Cromwell, Col- 
onel George W. Burleigh, Paul 


Fuller, Maxime Mongendre, the 
French Consul General; Sir 
Harry Gloster Armstrong, the 
British Consul General; Eugene 


H. Outerbridge, William Curtis 
Demorest and ex-Police Commis- 
sioner Richard E. Enright. 

The British Ambassador, Sir 
Esme Howard, was represented 
Dy Sir ‘Harry Armstrong, and 
among those present at the ca- 
thedral- were A. G, Macheras, 
Consul General for Grvece, rep- 
resenting the Greek Ambassador; 
Theodore P. Ion, Director of the 
American-Hellenic Society; Col- 
onel Richard C. Patterson, Nie 
former Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner; Dr. Edward Kunz of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Edward 
Sutton, Adolph S. Ochs, F. T. 
Birchall, Colonel Bernard Flood, 
representing Lafayette Post of 
the American Legion; a delega- 
tion from the Pilgrims of the 
United States and representatives 
of the British Great War Vet- 
erans of America. 

On the mahogany casket as it 
was borne into the cathedral was 
a large cross of lilies of the val- 
ley, orchids and roses, and heaped 
about the grave were masses of 
other floral tributes from indi- 
viduals and societies, among them 


one from the Police Honor Le- 


gion and another from the men 
of Police Motor Cycle Squad No. 
1. The burial was private. 


Kent Elected a Director of R. 
Hoe & Co. 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 
world’s largest printing press 
manufacturer, held on July i, F. 
G. Kent, works manager of the 
company, was elected a director 
and vice-president. 

Mr. Kent, before joining the 
Hoe organization, was vice-presi- 
dent of the Sowers Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Buffalo. Previously 
he had been works manager of 
the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Co., and several other large ma- 
chine manufacturing concerns. 


Starts Agency 


Joseph Xavier Netter has in- 
corporated J. X. Netter, Inc., at 
67 West 44th street, an advertis- 
ing and selling business. 


Ld, 


Brooklyn Eagle Uses Novel Pro- 
motion Stunt 


One of the most unique adver- 
tisements ever published in a 
newspaper was a tribute to Gim- 
bel Bros, New York City de- 
partment store, published in the 
New York Times of Thursday, 
July 8, by the Brooklyn Eagle. 

In this advertisement, which 
occupied a full page in the Times, 
the Eagle told the department 
store why it should advertise in 
its columns. 

A significant statement from 
this advertisement follows: 

“What does circulation mean to 
a merchant? Circulation in itself 
means absolutely nothing. That 
word should be discarded from 
the space buyer’s vocabulary. In- 
stead of considering the number 
of copies a paper sells he should 
try to ascertain the number of 
copies that are actually read.” 


Sanford Confined to Bed 


Due to his too early return to 
work following a nervous break- 
down last fall, John E. Sanford, 
special writer on the Detroit 
News and veteran staff writer of 
that city, is confined to his bed at 
the home of his brother, W. I. 
Sanford, in Dunkirk, N. Y. His 
doctor has forbidden him to re- 
turn to work until next fall. Mr. 
Sanford was formerly associated 
with New York and Washington 
papers. 


Society Editor to Tour Europe 


Miss Helen Hunt, society editor 
of the Florida Times-Union, left the 
past week for New York City, where 
she will sail for a four months’ tour 
of Europe. 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 


Operation, The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country, 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St, New York City 
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The Summer Slump Bugaboo 


The general belief that in the summer busi- 
ness descends to a very low level of activity 
has been disproved again and again and never- 
theless still persists. The so-called “summer 
slump” is the favorite bugaboo of retail mer- 
chants. 

“People are all going on their vacations,” 
say the retailers, “and aren’t buying a thing” — 
forgetting entirely that people setting out on 
their vacations must buy new outfits, and must 
provide themselves with tennis, golf and other 
equipment. 

If in the spring a young man’s fancy gently 
turns to love, as the old song has it, his fancy 
surely remains turned through the summer, and 
surely the young man in love is prized by re- 


tailers. He is always buying new clothes. He 
js always purchasing gifts. “Summer slump” 
indeed ! 


Seriously speaking, the summer offers great 
opportunities for the retailer who believes in 
newspaper advertising. In the summer the re- 
tailer must push goods designed for summer 
use. Athletic goods, lightweight clothing and 
numerous other articles should be played up in 
the advertising as prominently as possible. The 
“summer slump” only occurs when the news- 
paper advertising of the retailer slumps. 

The sooner the retailers realize that the 
“summer slump” is merely a bogey man created 


by themselves, the better it will be for everyone — 


concerned. 
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Advertising Evolution 


Advertising is subject to the same evolu- 
tionary developments as other fields of human 
endeavor. This is exemplified particularly by 
the advertising copy seen today. 

The salesman on white paper—advertising— 
now tells this message to his audience in the sim- 
plest possible way. Slogans emphasize that 
something is “Good” or “Reliable” or “Sin- 
cere.” 

Slowly the old days of over-emphasis in ad- 
vertising, or circus-like shoutings and rant- 
ing, the old superlative ravings of “Best” and 
“None better” are going from advertising lit- 
erature. 

In the beginning advertising was very sim- 
ple. Its novelty alone was sufficient to attract 
attention. A plain exposition was the form 
most advertisements took. They were more 
like news stories than advertisements. Then 
there came the days of shouting and thunders, 
but too many shouted and too many thun- 
dered, and in the vivid clash of loud colors, 
trumpeted superlatives, and scarlet adjectives 
the small voice telling a little story sincerely 
and truthfully was heard by many. The small 
voices are coming back to advertising today, 
but they have learned something from the 
buglers. They do not only tell a story. They 
suggest, they hint, they give atmosphere that 
causes the listener to pay attention. Adver- 
tising has grown subtle and clever, and has 
inherited from its loud mother and its quiet 
father the best of each. 


The Well-Informed Man 


One generally finds an interested group of 
listeners around the well-informed man. And 
“well-informed” nowadays usually indicates a 
person possessing more than head-line infor- 
mation. It means a person who really and 
truly is an intelligent reader of newspapers. 

The way to gain this knowledge is to read 
a good dependable newspaper every day. It is 
not absolutely necessary to read everything in 
it, but at least the main events should first be 
read with care; afterwards an observance of 
other facts or features in which one is more 
or less interested. 

Some one has said, and truly, that it is not 
incumbent to read everything in a large daily 
newspaper, because it is so arranged that one 
can locate easily what one desires to read. 
In other words, modern newspapers may be 
compared to a pulsating encyclopedia or ani- 
mated digest of world wide news and events 
which one can “read, mark and inwardly di- 
gest” whatever is needed for his information, 
entertainment and enlightenment. 

The well-informed man is an 
reader of daily newspapers. 


intelligent 


Not Too Many Tabloids 


A recently published list of “tabloid” news- 
papers shows a total number of fifteen in the 
United States. They are: 

The New York News, the Los Angeles News, 
the Miami Tab, the Boston Advertiser, the 
New York Mirror, the Louisville Herald-Post, 
the San Francisco Herald, the Washington 
News, the St. Petersburg News, the Philadel- 
phia Sun, the Tampa Globe, the Baltimore Post, 
the Buffalo Star, the New York Graphic, the 
Philadelphia News. 

The San Francisco, Los Angeles and Miami 
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“tabloids” of the Vanderbilt group may or may 
not be reorganized and continued. The Louis- | 
ville Herald-Post has already made announce: | 
ment of discontinuance. This leaves a net 
actuality of eleven. Surely not enough to cause f 
sleepless nights by editors and publishers of | 
standard size newspapers! | 


The Newspaper Man’s Reading 


Do newspaper men read newspapers? Certainly. | 


But do newspaper men read their own news- | 
paper? Perhaps. Sometimes. | 
To illustrate: One of the best newspapers in 
New York City had commenced a new feature 
of unusual worth. Announcements had been | 
made concerning it editorially and in display ad- 
vertisements. The feature started on a Monday. 
On Wednesday a reader called up by phone to 
ask something about it. The person answering 
the phone did not know, so referred the caller | 
to somebody in another department, who, not _ 
knowing about the feature, transferred the call 
to some one else. And so it went, from one 
phone extension to another, until the seeker after | 
information became exasperated and gave up 
the quest. | 
The next day the business manager received 
a courteous, but almost caustic letter, stating 
the facts and making a complaint. Investigation 
proved that after questioning a dozen employees — 
only two of them were actually familiar with 
the feature. Of course there were reasons why, 
pro and con. But should not a newspaper man — 
read practically every thing in the newspaper — 

he serves? 

Does the sports editor read the church an- 
nouncements? Is the managing editor familiar 
with the paper’s advertisements? Does the 
society editor observe a new departure on the 
financial pages? Do reporters read other articles 
as interestedly as they do their own? Is “the 
big boss” himself able to answer every question — 
about his own paper? 

Would it not be well for editors and publish- | 
ers to insist even more strenuously than they do 
that a general acquaintance of each and every 1 
department is beneficial for all, and that this | 
familiarity with the paper’s activities can only 
be obtained by reading it regularly and carefully? 


S. N. P. A. Changes Chieftains 


Tue FourrH Estate extends its heartiest 
greetings to John A. Park, the successor of | 
Walter C. Johnson as president of the Southern | 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mr. Park | 
is following a most notable chieftain, one who | 
has aroused the deepest respect and admiration 
in the hearts of all newspaper men. His many — 
achievements and his admirable qualities as 2 
leader did much for the great Southern organ- 
ization. It is certain that Mr. Park will main- 
tain the high standards set. by his predecessor. | 
He has our every good wish. | 


i 
A Good Sign! ; 


Members of the staff of the New York Times, | 
in judging an essay contest conducted among — 
pupils of New York’s high schools, reported | 
that they have found high school publications — 
to be on a very high journalistic plane, very 
often of real professional merit. This augurs 
well for the newspapers, as many of the school _ 
editors of today will be the newspaper manag- 
ing editors of tomorrow. 
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iece of Copy Gets Results and 
) Gets Them Quick 


No matter what question of 
thics crops up in a misleading 
dyertisement, there can be no 
loubt of its effectiveness. 
~The Ithaca, N. Y., Journal- 
Yews published the following ad- 
‘ertisement: 


; FOR ADOPTION 


“Four youngsters whose mother 
5 no longer able to care for them 
vill be at Kiddie Shop, 118 North 
\urora Street, Saturday. 
“They are healthy, active, and 
1 every way desirable, and will 
e a great comfort to anyone 
dopting them. 

“Will gladly give all particulars 


2 amyone interested in giving 
hese lonely little ones a good 
ome.” 


The afternoon edition had been 
ff the press barely half an hour 
then the woman proprietor of 
ae Kiddie Shop was besieged 
ith telephone calls from women 
nxious to see the youngsters. In 
ach case, she requested them to 
all at the store on the follow- 
ig morning. Four women who 
ouldn’t wait till the morrow 
alled on her at her home that 
vening and were politely asked 
) wait. 

When the shop was opened the 
nllowing day, several women 
‘ere waiting at the doors, eager 
» adopt a baby. Then it was re- 
zaled that the youngsters were 
yur tiny kittens, with seven toes 
a each foot. There weren’t half 
iough of them to go around. 


Was it good advertising? 


leveland News Published in Its 
New Home 


‘The Cleveland News, afternoon 
id Sunday, published its issues 
r July 5 in its new home at Su- 
rior Ave. and East 18th. Sun- 
ty’s editions were published in 
e former home in the Leader- 
2ws Bldg. and less than 24 hours 
ter the first editions of Mon- 
y’S paper were pouring from 
€ giant new highspeed presses 
the new structure. Due to the 
ng drawnout painters’ and glaz- 
‘s’ strike, the new home, which 
acknowledged by architects 
d experts as the very last word 
newspaper construction, is not 
mpleted as to painting and in- 
‘ior finishing. 

The building therefore, is not 
idy to be thrown open to the 
blic and the formal opening 
ll be held at such time as the 
nting and finishing can be 
ne. The new home, which will 
‘known as the News Building, 
‘devoted exclusively to publica- 
in of the News and with few 
-eptions the equipment is all 

throughout. 


} 
) 
| Newspaperdom Thrives! 

clarence W. (“Ted”) Emerson, 
tket editor of the Portland, 
2, Telegram, and Mrs. Emer- 


, are the parents of a son, their 
nd, child. 
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St. Augustine Not 
Worried About Times 


St. Augustine, Fla. has been 
taking stock of her physical re- 
sources and is not wrinkling her 
brow with any worries that hard 
times will come knocking at her 
door, according to Herbert Felkel, 
of the St. Augustine Record, in 
attendance at the S. N. P. A. con- 
vention. 

Only alarmists “knock,” and 
they do so without cause, his con- 
versation intimates, as he spreads 
out the figures and statistics of 
St. Augustine’s interesting sur- 
vey. 

Every local and retail business, 
as reported by figures from the 
403 concerns, not including real 
estate offices, included in the sur- 
vey, showed from 30 to 400 per 
cent. increase forthe first six 
months of 1926, as compared with 
the corresponding period for 1925. 

The healthiest of the increases, 
he said, were shown by the hard- 
ware, stucco and similar business 
which reflect the activities of the 
building that has been started— 
and building permits, he said, 
show that the first six months of 
1926 equal in volume those for 
the entire year of 1925. 

One of the principal purposes 
of the survey was to find out how 
independent of the real estate 
activities is the general prosperity 
of the community. 

Felkel doesn’t play golf, so he 
has lots of time to tell delegates 
about Florida—and he tells ’em. 


Fascinating Stories of “Bob” 
Davis Told Via Radio 


Robert H. Davis, famous jour- 
nalist, who conducts the “Bob 
Davis Recalls” column in the New 
York Sun, on Thursday evening, 
July 1, read two of his tales be- 
fore the microphone of WEAF, 
which were relayed to WSAL, 


Cincinnati; WFI, Philadelphia, 
and WWJ, Detroit. 
Mr. Davis,, more familiarly 


known to the journalistic world 
and its readers as “Bob” Davis, 
selected his tales from those 
which have appeared in his col- 
umn in the Sun. The first relates 
an incident of modern life and is 
called “A Story of a June Bride 
and a Silver Tray.” 

The second, entitled “A Story 
of the American Frontier When 
Even Boys Were Men,” took list- 
eners back to the days of Capt. 
Jack Crawford, the frontier, and 
Indian wars. 

For twenty-five years Bob 
Davis has been editor of Munsey 
magazines and is known to every 
person of consequence in the lit- 
erary world. The episodes pub- 
lished in his thrice weekly col- 
umn on the Editorial Page of the 
Sun are written out of the events 
os his own life and are based on 
act: 


Percy Hammond Safe 


The dramatic critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Percy 
Hammond, who has been a pa- 
tient at the Southampton Hos- 
pital for a week with an infected 
jaw, is recovering rapidly. 


Edits Newspaper from 


Cell in Free Speech Fight 


While Alfred Lindsley edits the 
bi-weekly Humboldt News from 
his cell in the Humboldt county 
jail, his attorneys are preparing to 
carry to the highest tribunal in 
America the question of his right 
to free speech. 


Since the editor’s arrest for 
“criminal libel” growing out of 
editorial criticism of Humboldt 
county officers, his attorneys have 
fought four battles to defeat. 


Herald Tribune National Depart- 
ment Holds Conclave 


Growth during the past year was 
reviewed and analyzed and plans 
were laid for the next twelve 
months’ progress at a sales confer- 
ence just staged by the National Ad- 
vertising Department of the New 
York Herald-Tribune., 


In addition to the headquarters’ 
staff, there were present at the Con- 
ference the Herald-Tribune’s adver- 
tising representatives from Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit and San Francisco. 
The meetings were held in the 
Herald-Tribune building. 

The program was opened with an 
address of welcome by Mrs. Ogden 
Reid. George J. Auer, head of the 
National Advertising Department, 
then outlined the paper’s plans for 
continuing its supremacy in Na- 
tional advertising during the Sum- 
mer and Fall. 

C. B. Donovan, Chief of the Media 
Department of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Advertising Agency; H. D. Allen, 
Account Executive in the New York 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son; Frank 
M. Lawrence, Manager of the Media 
Department of the George Batten 
Co.; H. E. Fendler, Advertising 
Manager of Franklin Simon & Co.; 
Horace Cleveland, Vice-President of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co.: H. L. 
Adams, Eastern Sales Manager of 
the Kellogg Co., and Tom V. Saw- 
yer, Eastern Division Sales Man- 
ager, The Celotex Co., addressed 


-the conference, giving their analysis 


of the New York market and their 
conception of the Herald-Tribune’s 
advertising and circulation position 
in this market. 


N. Y. Eve. Post Move Delayed 


The New York Evening Post 
will not move to its new plant un- 
til August 1. The installation of 
four sextuple Scott presses is 
virtually completed, and it had 
been expected that the news- 
paper would be in its new build- 
ing July 4. The linotype battery 
of forty machines has not yet 
been installed. 


New Managing Editor for the 
U. S. Daily 


W.N. Marshall, of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association, is the 
new managing editor of the 
Washington, D. C., United States 
Daily, succeeding Homer Joseph 
Dodge, who returns to his former 
work with the Federal Trade In- 
formation Service. 


i) 


North Carolina Press Association _ 
‘to Meet at Hickory 


The annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Press Association 
to be held at Hickory, N. C., will 
be devoted largely to business 
matters, it has been announced 
by James W. Atkins, president of 
the association. The convention 
dates are July 21 to 23. 


There are four addresses on the 
program, the _ speakers being: 
Thomas Dixon, Asheville, N. C.; 
Judge Francis D. Winston, Wind- 
sor, N. C.; Rev. F. J. Prettyman, 
of Gastonia, N. C., and the an- 
nual address of the president. 

The convention is expected to 


be largely attended by members 
of the press in the state. 


Wisconsin Newspaper to Have 
New Home by January First 


The Madison, Wisc., Capital 
Times has purchased a site for a 
new building that will be com- 
pleted by January Ist, as a home 
for their newspaper which was 
Started in 1917, and now has a 
daily circulation of 23,000. 


The_ present building of the 
Capital Times Co. will be placed 
on the market for sale when the 
new plant is ready for occupancy. 
The real estate, building, and new 
equipment will involve a cost of 
$150,000, exclusive of a sixty-four 
page Hoe lightning press which 
has been recently purchased. The 
new site will give the newspaper 
25,000 feet of working space, in 


a building of two floors and a 
basement, 


TF 


Censorship in Spain Domestic 
Issue 


Emilio Herrero, member of the 
United Press staff in Madrid, Spain, 
was arrested last week and released 
after a few days in jail. 

Mr. Herrero was arrested for 
news he sent to a Spanish news- 
Paper in Bilboa, Spain, that he rep- 
resented, and not for any United 
Press despatches. 

No United Press Associated Press, 
or other foreign correspondents have 
been interfered with as far as is 
known by -the Spanish government, 
the present censorship being an in- 
ternal issue. 


Press Agent Sues Warburg 


Walter Hyams, head of a New 
York City clipping bureau, last 
week started a suit for $7,769.95 
against Felix M. Warburg, for his 
alleged efforts in arranging a 
dinner for the financier together 
with Lord and Lady Mountbatten 
on their recent visit to Gotham. 
The dinner was in the nature of 
an honorary one for newspaper 
publishers and editors, 


Guy Norton Vacationing 


Guy Norton, managing editor 
of the Rochester Journal-Amer- 
ican, is spending part of his vaca- 
tion in Detroit. 
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Of the four English newspapers 
published in Paris and having a 
continent-wide circulation, three 
are published and edited by Amer- 
icans. The veteran among these 
is, of course, the Paris edition of 
The New York Herald, founded 
thirty-nine years ago by James 
Gorden Bennett. The Herald has 
never been threatened in its own 
chosen field which might be de- 
cribed as a combination of sport 
and society. The policy of the 
Paris edition of the Herald, de- 
fined many years ago by its 
founder, is to pay due respect not 
only to society events, but also to 
the diversions and amusements 
of society such as horse-racing, 
horse and dog shows, affairs for 
charity, teas, receptions, etc. 
When society gives a dance or a 
dinner at the Ritz in Paris, at 
Ciro’s or at a private mansion, 
the Herald usually presents its 
readers with the fullest account of 
the event. 


Several weeks ago the Conti- 
nental Daily Mail, founded by 
Lord Northcliffe, celebrated its 
coming-of-age or twenty - first 
birthday. On this occasion the 
paper received letters of congratu- 
lation from former Premier Poin- 
care, Ambassador Myron T. Her- 
rick, M. Briand, General Pershing 
and hundreds of others. The 
editors took advantage of the an- 
niversary to refer to past journal- 
istic victories and the work which 
the newspaper accomplished dur- 
ing the war. Among the former 
triumphs was recorded The Daily 
Mail’s scoop of the death of 
President Harding. 


The Paris edition of The Chi- 
cago Tribune is now under the 
capable management of Bernhard 
Ragner, a Pittsburgh newspaper- 
man. It is now exactly ten years 
old. The Policy of The Tribune 
is to feature news of interest to 
travelers from the Middle West, 
although it has a very able local 
news gathering staff. The Tri- 
bune European Service is under 
the direction of Henry Wales, 
whose Versailles peace treaty 
scoop, it will be remembered, 
caused a congressional investiga- 
tion at the time. Several months 
ago the Tribune—which during 
the early spring season gets out 
an excellent Riviera supplement 
actually edited and printed at 
Nice—made a further departure 
by inaugurating a four-page Ger- 
man edition, edited and printed 
in Berlin. The Berlin edition is 
under the editorship of Lamar 
Middleton, a name well-known in 
the European newspaper field be- 
cause it was also borne by young 
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AMERICAN BDTPOR'S 
OF PARIS PAPERS 


News and Notes of the Newspaper Situation in French 
City as Chronicled by The Fourth Estate’s 
Paris Correspondent 


Middleton’s father who spent 
many years in Paris in the serv- 
ice of The New York Herald. 
Before coming abroad Lamar 
Middleton was on the staff of 
The Daily News of New York. 


The youngest of the English 
newspapers published in the 
French capital is The Paris 
Times under the editorship of Mr. 
G. Archambault, formerly of the 
Paris Herald. This is the only 
afternoon paper among the four. 
It is owned by Cortlandt F. 
Bishop. The Paris Times special- 
izes in snappy and well-written 
features, dealing with personali- 
ties, news events, and the local 
activities of students, artists and 
writers. It publishes a rotagrav- 
ure section with the Sunday edi- 
tion. The circulation of The Paris 
Times is growing rapidly and, 
after two years of development, 
the paper has now become a 
permanent addition to the Paris 
group of newspapers that cater to 
English-speaking readers. 


The European edition of The 
Chicago Tribune last year inaug- 
urated a bureau for facilitating 
the tourist's application for a 
French identity card. This pro- 
cess, when personally attended to, 
is usually very long and slow. 
Now, by simply making out the 
required papers at the Tribune’s 
downtown bureau, the newspaper 
undertakes to procure an identity 
card for the traveler with none of 
the customary exasperating de- 
lays. 


The New York Herald’s Ber- 
lin edition is printed in Paris and 
shipped by airplane to Berlin, ar- 
riving on the afternoon of the 
same day. This supplement, 
which is given away with the 
regular edition, consists of snap- 
py news items and features of 
interest both to Germans and to 
Americans traveling in Germany. 
It is under the editorship of Rob- 
ert G. Cole, formerly on the 
staff of the New York Herald in 
New York. 


Personals 


Elliot i.) Paw, iormer. Bos- 
ton mnewspaperman and_ well- 
known novelist, has joined the 
staff of the European edition of 
the Chicago Tribune as night 
city editor. 


Roscoe Ashworth, former city 
editor of The New York Herald 
in Paris, has returned to the 
United States by way of Cuba. 


Arno Dosch-Fleurot,. who re- 
cently returned from Poland 
where he covered the recent po- 
litical crisis, has been appointed 
head of the European staff of The 
New York World. 


Sisley Huddleston, Paris cor- 
respondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, has lately pub- 
lished a new’ book entitled 
“France and the French.” ‘The 
volume has been well received 
both in England and Sa 


MOUSE” SATTIRIZES 
YE OLDE HOME 
WEEKLY 


Gives News of ‘“‘Shaw’’ 
in Funny Newspaper 
Column 


Jay E. House, jovial conductor 
of “On Second Thought” in the 
New York Evening Post, now 
and then strikes a chord that 
finds ready response in the news- 
paper man’s heart. Early in July 
he put forth one of the most 
brilliant columns any columnist 
has ever perpetrated. 

It was a gentle satire of the old 
country news weekly, and so 
marvelously done THE FourtH 
EstaTE cannot help printing a 
good-sized sample of it: 


SHAW AND VICINITY 
(From the Shaw Star and Argus) 


Shaw had a big day Saturday. 
The ball game between Shaw 
and Grigsby City and the funeral 
of Grote Sproggins, which were 
held at the same hour Saturday 
afternoon, brought many people 
to town. The crowds were about 


‘evenly divided, which is unusual 


in Shaw. Asa rule nobody goes 
to a ball game when there is a 
funeral going on. 

The little Timpson girl got mar- 
ried to a fellow from Wichita one 


. day last week. The reason par- 


ticulars are omitted is that the 
happy parties were so obscure 
that nobody knew anything about 
them. If you want people to 
know all about your affairs you’ve 
got to be rich or prominent or 
both. 

Sim Slecker is back from the 
penitentiary. He says there have 
been many improvements made 
since he went away three years 
ago, and he predicts a bright fu- 
ture for the town. Sim made a 
great reputation at the pen, where 
he sang in the glee club, played 
a piccolo in the band and third 
base on the ball team. 

Sim is not alone in predicting a 
bright future for Shaw. Ort Hew- 
inson, the new manager of the 
lumber yard, says Shaw will have 
a population of 2,000 by 1932. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manlove Oliveson 
are giving a Ford party next 
Tuesday night. The object is to 
bring the Ford owners of Shaw 
and vicinity into closer touch and 
to discuss the problems of those 
who drive that car. Prizes will be 
given to the owner of a Ford who 
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brings the greatest number o 
persons to the party and to th 
one who passes the greatest num 
ber of cars on any given hill 
While the party is social in it; 
nature, it is believed those whe 
will attend will derive great bene. 
fit from it. s | 
Dell Boggins is wearing a bath 
ing suit again this summer. Del 
is a great one to put onlugs. | 
Abiel Smithy says if it hadn’) 
been for Wall street he'd be ¢ 
rich man. Abiel might have gone 
further and said more. He migh) 
have said that had it not} 
for the generosity and fo 


; 


| 
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on No. 42 Friday afternoon 
Ham is expected within a 
days. The trunk was expr 
collect from some little to 
Canada and it is believed 
that Ham has lost his job or 
the show with which he had ft 
trouping has closed for th 
son. Opinion at the drug 
where the matter has been fr 
discussed, is divided. 3 
Miss Sarah Marie Walitzer 
finally achieved her objective. 
is to sing a solo at the 
Sunday night. For a gi 
edged her way into the choir 
Sarah has done very well. 
The band concert advert 
the park Saturday night was 
poned. For some reason or 
none of the band boys showed up. 
It was about an even break. Only 
two or three people turned out to. 
hear them. — | 
The incident ought to be a les- 
son to those who plan public en- 
tertainments in Shaw and set 
them for Saturday night. It has 
been tried time and again, and al- 
ways with the same result. It is 
impossible to stir public interest 
in cultural or musical matters in? 
this town on Saturday night. The 
women won’t leave Main street) 
until the stores close, and by the) 
time the men get shaved it is) 
time for everybody to go home. 


There is some talk of organiz~ 
ing a golf club, and Jethrow Pate, 
who will be eighty-six his next) 
birthday, says he isn’t old enough 
to play it yet. Jethrow thinks 
that is a new joke—he may even) 
think he invented it—and the Star 
and Argus hasn’t the heart to dis-| 
illusion him. | 


Des Moines Tribune Man Shifts, 


H. W. Sherman, who has been 
display salesman for the Des, 
Moines, Ia., Register-Tribune, has 
been transferred to the engraving 
department as solicitor, where he 
is associated with William E.| 
Ehlke in the management of the 
department. Mr. Ehlke was re-| 
cently promoted from foreman to 
manager of the engraving depart-| 
ment. 


eee 
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lew Editorial Chief Active in 
Association Affairs 


Herman Roe, for sixteen years 
ublisher of the Northfield, Minn., 
‘ews, has been one of the most ac- 
ye members of the National Edi- 
rial Association, and his election 


» the presidency of that organiza- 


on in Los Angeles last week was 
ratifying to his fellow members. 
Mr. Roe has served as state vice- 
resident of the N.E.A. for Minne- 
yta for four years. In 1922 he won 


‘lem 


HERMAN ROE 


“4 


e President’s Silver Cup offered 
the state vice-president who se- 
red the largest number of mem- 
ts for the N.E.A. from his state. 
e served as chairman of the Ad- 
rtising Committee three years— 
23-4 and 5—and prepared reports 
scussing advertising problems con- 
onting the country newspaper pub- 
her referred to by the trade papers 
“outstanding constructive contri- 
tions to the craft.” He was 
ected a member of the Executive 
mmmittee of the N.E.A. in 1924 at 
2 Oklahoma City convention, and 
scted vice-president at the Rich- 
ond, Virginia, meeting in 1925. He 
tved as secretary of the Minne- 
a Editorial Association four years. 
ist year and this year Mr. Roe 
is chairman of N.E.A. committee 
Department of Journalism at 
liversity of Minnesota. 


dis newspaper experience has been 
clusively on the Northfield N. ews, 
‘ich he published for sixteen 
‘ts, having purchased that paper 
| June, 1910, from the Joel P. 
yatwole estate. He was born at 
ae Mills, Wisconsin, June 9, 


At present he is President of 
hnesota State Fair, and Secretary 


the State Republican Central 
mmittee. 


| 
Wiley Goes to Easthampton 


-ouis Wiley, Business Manager 
the New York Times, left New 
tk on July 8 for Easthampton, 
ng Island, where he plans to 
nd two months of quiet and 
ixation. 
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TAMPA TRIBUNE TRUTH OF NEWS 


ABSORBS THE 
| TELEGRAPH 


Florida Newspaper Sold 
and Publication 
Stopped 


The Tampa, Fla., Morning Tel- 
egraph, owned and edited by W. 
F. Stovall, was sold July 2 to the 
Tampa Morning Tribune, owned 
by a syndicate headed by Dr. L. 
A. Bize, president of the Citizens’ 
Bank and Trust Company. The 
Telegraph ceased publication with 
the issue of July 3. Consideration 
in the deal was not made known. 


The Telegraph issued its first 
edition on October 11, 1925. It 
was started by a group of em- 
ployes and associates of Mr. 
Stovall after he had sold the Tri- 
bune, which he founded in 1904, 
to the syndicate. Mr. Stovall had 
no active part in conducting the 
paper at the start, leaving man- 
agement to his son, W. O. Stovall. 
In the last few weeks, however, 
he had taken active control of 
the paper’s affairs, and installed 
his office in the Telegraph build- 
ing. 

Statements issued by officials 
of the Telegraph said it had be- 
come apparent that the field was 
not sufficient for it to thrive and 
that it had been decided to aban- 
don the enterprise as unwise. 


The Telegraph is the second 
Tampa newspaper to cease pub- 
lication within two months, the 
Globe, an afternoon tabloid owned 
by John C. Martin, having sus- 
pended in May. 


It is understood the Tribune 
will utilize part of the equipment 
of the Telegraph and will dis- 
pose of the remainder. The Tele- 
graph was operated as a non- 
union shop and the Tribune is a 
union shop. 


Mr. Stovall some time ago 
started erection of a large office 
building which was intended as a 
home for his newspaper plant. 
This building is nearly completed. 


To Edit Music Section 


Bernard D. N. Grebanier, mu- 
sician, has been appointed music 
editor of Art Lovers’ Magazine, 
published by the Hubbard Pub- 
lishing Co., which also publishes 
Cartoons, a magazine for and of 
cartoonists. Mr. Grebanier’s sec- 
tion will be headed “The Realm 
of Music.” 


J. P. O’Connor Dies 


John Power O’Connor, former- 
ly a prominent newspaper man, 
died last week after a long illness 
in St. Francis Hospital, New 
York, at the age of 67. His broth- 
er is T. P. O’Connor, British 
M. P. He also leaves a widow, 
two sons and a daughter. Twenty 
years ago he was city editor of 
the old New York Herald and 
also held other posts on that 
newspaper. 


MORE VITAL 
THAN EVER 


Foundation of Business 
Structure of Paper 
Is Reader Interest 


_ William T. Delaplaine, co-pub- 
lisher of the Frederick, Md., News 
and the Post, addressed the stu- 
dents of journalism of Hood Col- 
lege, giving a glimpse of the prac- 
tical side of newspaper making, 

In discussing the gathering and 
writing of news stories, he made 
a comparison of the newspaper 
game with the game of golf. Two 
fundamental principles imust be fol- 
lowed in golf, he said, first: Keep 
your eye on the ball, and then “fol- 
low through.” In newspaper work, 
keeping your eye on the ball, is to 
keep everlastingly after the facts. 
The “follow through” is the pres- 
entation of the story in a direct, 
plain, easily-grasped style. 

In emphasizing the need of first 
getting the facts, he said: “More 
important today than ever before 
is truth in every newspaper state- 
ment. At one time colored articles 
with distorted truths were in de- 
mand, but no reputable newspaper 
is satisfied today with anything that 
is not reasonably certain and true. 
In’ my experience I have noted a 
decided improvement along this 
line. 


“I know of no agency that has 
contributed more to the movement 
for ‘truth in news’ than the Asso- 
ciated Press.” 


Mr. Delaplaine, after explaining 
about this organization and giving 
illustrations of how it functions, 
stated that despite the various polit- 
ical, religious aud economic beliefs 
represented by member newspapers, 
Associated Press reports have es- 
tablished the highest standards of 
accuracy, fairness and impartiality. 
“For 26 years this organization, 


~which is described by its present 


head as a ‘great adventure in al- 
truism,’ has been functioning. Each 
year its service has been more ap- 
preciated by the newspapers and 
the public at large. The by line 
‘By the Associated Press’ has come 
to be recognized as the stamp of 
accuracy.” 

The importance of names in the 
news columns was explained, and 
along with that the importance of 
printing all names correctly. 

Reader interest was pictured as 
the foundation of the business 
structure of the newspaper. To 
maintain this interest, the charac- 
ter of the audience that is ad- 
dressed must be understood. “We 
are writing,” he said, “for the 
largest audience that can be assem- 
Sled. It is cosmopolitan. We must 
interest the rich and the poor, the 
high brow and the uneducated, the 
banker and the ditch digger. And 
this is an audience that will not 
delay. It is eager, yes, impatient 
to get the facts without delay. 

Usually the beginner in newspa- 
per work is hampered by a desire 
to follow the essayist’s style of long 
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sentences and big words, 
must be tabooed. 
“Frequently you hear that the 
editorial influence of newspapers 
has declined in recent years,” said 
the speaker in conclusion. “There 
is some foundation for this com- 
ment. But I believe that this is 
simply evidence of more indepen- 
dence of thought and high intelli- 
gence on the part of newspaper 
readers. I do not think this is such 
a bad symptom after all. What 
the public wants most of all is 
facts, impartially and clearly pre- 
sented. When the facts are known, 
we need have no fear as to the de- 
cision of the public on any ques- 
tions at issue. It is certainly most 
heartening, therefore, to realize that 
never before in history have both 
news and advertising in our news- 
papers been more accurate and de- 
pendable than they are today.” 


which 


Milwaukee Journal Seeks to Teach 
Photography Principles 


Newspapers could use many 
more pictures in their columns 
and greatly increase the reader 
interest, if only they could get the 
pictures. The most active news- 
paper photographers—and news- 
paper photographers are proverb- 
lally active—cannot be every- 
where at a given time, and other 
photographers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, do not know enough 
about newspaper requirements to 
take the kind of pictures news- 
papers want. 

In an attempt to educate com- 
mercial and amateur photogra- 
phers to newspaper needs and to 
get a larger variety of pictures in 
its news columns, the Milwaukee 
Journal, through its state edition, 
John G. Baker has prepared a 
little booklet entitled ‘Photo- 
graphs That Newspapers Buy,” 
describing just what the news- 
papers require in a photograph. 

This booklet is being sent to 
leading commercial photogra- 
phers throughout Wisconsin and 
to several hundred of the Jour- 
nal’s State correspondents. It is 
also being sold by the Journal’s 
Public Service Bureau through 
dealers in photographic supplies, 
and over the Public Service 
counter. 


Special Numbers Distributed 


When the General: Motors Com- 
pany opened its new exhibit on 
the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, 
the Evening Union, the Times, 
and the Boardwalk Illustrated 
News distributed copies of a spe- 
cial edition among the hundreds 
of visitors. Special editions were 
also made up by the Times and 
the Atlantic City Sunday Press 
for the opening of the Gateway 
Casino and the opening of the 
Preis department store. 


Seibel Holds New Post 


Fred O. Seibel, until recently 
cartoonist on the Albany, N. Y., 
Knickerbocker-Press, is now chief 
cartoonist of the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch. 
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DISCUSSES RELATIONS 
OF PRESS AND COURT 


W. Calvin Chesnut of the Maryland State Bar Asso- 
ciation Makes Intensive Survey of the Power 
of Courts Over News-gatherers 


Whether a judge has or has not the power to forbid the publication 
of newspaper accounts of proceedings in his court was discussed by 
W. Calvin Chesnut at a recent meeting of the Maryland State Bar 


Association at Atlantic City. 
the Baltimore bar. 


Mr. Chesnut is a leading member of 
He said that extraordinary as must be the case 


which might lead the judge to exercise that power, the power had 
been exercised in certain cases in this country. 


The discussion was given point 
by a recent action by Judge 
O’Dunne of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City. He sentenced 
three editors of the Baltimore 
News and the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Hearst papers, to serve 1 day 
each in jail on charges of con- 
tempt of court. One of the edi- 
tors was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $5,000 in addition. Two photo- 
graphers were sentenced to serve 
one day in jail each. The sen- 
tences were imposed because the 
photographers, on orders from 
their editors, took photographs 
in the courtroom during the trial 
of Richard Reese Whittemore for 
murder after Judge O’Dunne had 
passed an order forbidding photo- 
graphs. The case was appealed 
to the Maryland Court of Appeals 
and it is expected that a decision 
will be handed down by that 
tribunal this fall. 


Mr. Chesnut, in his discussion, 
said in part: 

“The principle deducible from 
these contempt cases clearly does 
not extend to fair reports of the 
testimony and proceedings in 
pending cases. On the contrary, 
the public both demands it and it 
is in the public interest that the 
demand should be supplied. Here 
and there a case may arise in which 
extraordinary conditions might in 
the public interest or to insure a 
fair trial justify a judge in passing 
an order that no account of the 
proceedings should be published 
at least until after the trial was 
concluded. As we have seen such 
an order was recently passed by 
a Mississippi judge. Many years 
ago Federal Judge Baldwin at 
Philadelphia deemed it necessary 
in a particular murder case that 
there should be no daily report 
of the proceedings. And while 
he felt without power in view of 
the act of Congress of 1831 to 
prohibit publication as such, he 
nevertheless pointed out that he 
did have the authority to require 
a promise from newspaper report- 
ers admitted to the trial that they 
would publish no account of the 
proceedings until after the final 
conclusion of the case. It is said 
that this order was fully obeyed. 
In State vs. Morrill, 16 Ark., 394 
in 1855, it was said: ‘Such orders 
have been frequently made in im- 
portant and exciting trials in this 
country.’ 


“Nevertheless, I think we will 
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all agree that the case indeed 
must be exceptional in which the 
court would, at the present time, 
feel justified in passing such an 
order. And probably no such 
order has ever been passed in 
Maryland courts in this century. 
It is interesting, however, to note 
that very recently a bill was in- 
troduced in Parliament and I 
think passed by the House of 
Commons by a large majority and 
apparently without active opposi- 
tion by the press the effect of 
which is to suppress the publica- 
tion of any details in divorce 
cases. 


TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER 


“It must fairly be said for the 
press that a very considerable 
portion of it deplores the current 
practice of ‘trial by newspaper.’ 
Mr. Wigmore, in 2 Journal Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, page 
68 quotes the Chicago Herald as 
saying: 

““Tf we are to have civilization 
we must try cases in the courts, 
not in public print. Free- 
dom of the press in all essential 
respects must be upheld but it 
must not become perverted to ex- 
cuse such arguments as were 
made to the public before and 
during the legal trial of the Mac- 
Namaras. In England such prac- 
tices are forbidden. Discussion 
of a case’ pending in the courts 
is punished at once as a con- 
tempt.’ 

“The Chicago Tribune, on July 
23, 1924, has this to say: 

<The anjury to justice is in 
publicity before the trial. News- 
paper trials before the case is 
called have become an abomina- 
tion. No newspaper can escape 
it. They have met demand and 
in meeting it have stimulated pub- 
lic appetite for more.” 


Mr. Casper S. Yost of the St. 
Louis Democratic Globe has said: 


“You have to create a publi- 
cation that will sell in order to 
create one that will serve.’ 


“‘But,” he added: 

“‘Giving the people what they 
want is a principle that needs to 
be limited in its application by 


considerations of decency and 
public welfare.’ na 
“Recently the condition of 


crime and criminal procedure in 


Chicago has attracted widespread 
attention. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that on May 
12, 1925, all of the Chicago Su- 
perior Courts adopted jointly the 
following rule: 

“‘No photographs shall be 
taken in any courtroom over 
which this court has jurisdiction 
or control before the trial of any 
cause, nor so close to such court- 
room as to disturb the order and 
decorum thereof, either while the 
court is in session or at any other 
time when court officials, parties, 
counsel, jurymen, witnesses or 
others connected with the pro- 
ceedings therein are present.’ 


“It was said that this order was 
on the whole well received by the 
press. 


“It is clear enough of course 
that a court has the undoubted 
power to prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations for behavior 
in the courtroom. The 
status of a newspaper reporter or 
editor therein is only that of any 
other citizen. The freedom of 
the press does not of itself justify 
his presence or expand his privi- 
leges. Without reference to any 
particular case, I think it is also 
true that the general and promis- 
cuous taking of photographs in a 
courtroom or even the publica- 
tion of sketches and cartoons of 
the judges, jurymen, parties or 
witnesses is objectionable because 
it tends to cheapen and detract 
from the dignity of judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

“It is also indirectly an obstruc- 
tion of justice in the tendency it 
has or may have to aggravate the 
disinclination of parties or wit- 
nesses to appear in court. Those 
of us who are frequently in and 
about the courts often fail to real- 
ize that to the average citizen an 
appearance in court is a matter 
of extreme rarity and is an ex- 
perience looked forward to as an 


ordeal. The strangeness and 
formality of the surroundings 
tends to create nervousness and 


very generally there is a feeling 
that it is desirable to avoid at- 
tendance in court. 


AN UNWISE Po.icy 


“It is unwise to permit the feel- 
ing to be increased by the knowl- 
edge in certain cases that the wit- 
ness may be subjected to further 
and often undesired publicity by 
having their features presented or 
misrepresented in the public press 
or their manner and _ behavior 
while on the witness. stand or 
while seated merely as a spectator 
in court described and com- 
mented on, often to their disad- 
vantage, by the searching eyes 
and sometimes imaginative pen of 
a newspaper reporter eager for 
items of news. ey 

“And this leads me to briefly 
refer to another feature of news 
reporting that is probably not 
reachable, even if it were desired 
to do so, by contempt proceed- 
ings, but which is nevertheless 
unfortunately against the public 
interest. I refer to the general 
inadequacy and inefficiency ‘(at 
least from the trial lawyer’s point 
of view) of the generally prevail- 


Censorship Deep 
Rooted 


From an address by Father 
Kelly, Chaplain of the Catho- 
lic Writers’ Guild, before the 
Advertising Club of the N.Y, | 
Times, July 3 : 

I don’t know anything 
about advertising, unless it’s 
the personal kind, but I 
know a little about censor- 
ship in general. I find that 
censorship is a _ principle; 
it’s really an institution of 
pagan origin. It goes back 
to the days when they ap- 
pointed and empowered 
public officials to forbid the 
publication of things ob- 
noxious. Before the dawn 
of the present Christian era, — 
we find that all Pagan 
Rome was very anxious 


call print, of course, is 
question. he usage 
printing in those days 
compared with its usage 
day naturally is very diffe 
ent, and just what was 
fine line of propriety, | 
still is, remains as much 
question now as it ever we 
What do we mean 
“censorship”? Do wen 
censorship that forbids 
publication of the pri 
word through a central | 
agency? No. It is the cen 
sorship that comes f 
within each one of us. 
right thing to do. The cr 
icism each one of himseli. 


ing type of newspaper report of 
pending cases. 


RESPECTABLE CRITICISM 


65 } 
“But from the impersonal point — 
of view what the lawyer wants 
and what the public should want | 
and have is ‘respectable criticism’ 
of the courts, and reasonably ac- | 
curate reports of judicial proceed- | 
ings. It is, I think, the common | 
view of lawyers, that it is almost | 
impossible to tell from the news- | 
paper report of a case either what 
are the apparent merits or what 
is the legal issue. The reason for 
this I believe is due not so much | 
to the incapacity of the reporter | 
as to the point of view with which | 
he approaches the subject. He 3S | 
looking for items of news inter-_ 
est and finds them only in those | 
phases of the case which produce ~ 
so called ‘human-interest’ stories. — 
“The problem of the relation of | 
the press to the courts al 
ul 


never be approached by either in | 
the spirit of antagonism, but 
rather in the spirit of coopera- 
tion. Each is necessary to the 
other. The press is dependent in 
the last analysis on the courts for 
the proper enforcement of its true 
and constitutional freedom. And | 
the courts are dependent on the | 
press for proper publicity for j 
court proceedings and the ck 
tion thereby of a proper public | 
opinion on which the courts a5 __ 
an agency of organized govern- | 
ment must ultimately depend. 
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3, R. THOMAS DIES 
AT THE AGE 
OF 52 


Was Former Owner of the 
New York Morning 
Telegraph 


Edward Russell Thomas, one of 
he owners of the New York Morn- 
ig Telegraph, died Tuesday after 
n illness of three days, at the Har- 
or Sanitarium, New York, aged 52 
ears. 

Sportsman and former banker, 
arice married, Mr. Thomas had a 
yectacular career. He was the son 
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THOMAS 


“the late General Samuel Thomas, 
ho left $20,000,000. 
Mr. Thomas, after graduating 
om Yale in 1894, came to New 
ork to be his father’s successor in 
s many businesses. He became a 
ock broker, forming with Edwin 
dst the firm of Thomas & Post of 
Broadway. Joseph Leiter and 
ae G. Blaine, Jr., were among 
s closest friends at the time. 


Among the coups credited to him 
as a two-million dollar corner in 
e cotton market. 


In the early days of the auto- 
bile, Mr. Thomas was a motoring 
thusiast. For several years he 
is active also on the turf. He was 
| owner of the champion thorough- 
td Hermis, winner of the Subur- 
a in 1904, and of other famous 
rses. 
-n the panic of 1907 Mr. Thomas 
't with financial reverses which 
cessitated his disposing of his 
“ing stable. 
Mm recent years it had been re- 
‘ted that Mr. Thomas had re- 
tped most of his losses. He be- 
ne interested in The Morning 
legraph in 1904. A while ago he 
ight out the stock of that news- 
er owned by the estate of W. E. 
pis, former publisher, and, until 
_ recent merger of The Telegraph 
The Running Horse last Spring, 
ed’all the stock, 
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MAIL PROMOTION 
ORE ial: LE 
VALUE 


What Some Circulators 


Have to Say 
About It 


By GrorcE Erp, Jr., 
of the Buffalo Evening News 


Our work on the rural routes has 
been confined to the last few years 
for prior to that we made little or 
no effort to develop business in 
that field. Starting with a com- 
plete list of the residents of every 
route in our territory we circular- 
ized them, mailing direct at first to 
the farmer and afterward the box 
holders, and of the two the former 
to me appears to be the most prof- 
itable method, although neither 
brought in an adequate return. 

The farmer is a hard prospect. 
He is, by nature, a very cautious, 
careful buyer, is not inclined to 
consider a daily newspaper as a 
real necessity, and I do not believe 
the circular letter has a_ strong 
enough appeal to bring in new busi- 
ness of this character. 

Then, too, the rural route patron 
is no different than the city busi- 
ness man, for if he is a success- 
ful farmer he is naturally a busy 
man. His mail box is jammed full 
of advertising and circular letters 
every day, and he does just about 
what the city man does with them 
—and that is to pass them along 
to the waste basket without giving 
them much attention. 

We have discontinued our efforts 
in that direction and are now can- 
vassing the routes with solicitors 
working on a commission basis plus 
expenses and the results prove it 


Palmer and Kelly 


L. B. Palmer (left), A. N. Fs A. man- 
ager, and H. J. Kelly, chairman, A. N. 
P. A. labor committee 
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to be the better method of develop- 
ing this field. 


I am sure our members will be 
interested in hearing what other 
circulation managers say with re- 
spect to this phase of circulation 
promotion, so I have gone over the 
year books or Proceedings of the 
I. C. M. A. conventions, my refer- 
ence work on circulation and find 
that—at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, following a discussion of a 
paper on this subject: 

Charles Payne, Indianapolis Star, 
stated: “The surest and best meth- 
od to secure R. F. D. subscriptions 
is through the personal solicitation 
of a solicitor, for there is no ap- 
peal like the personal appeal.” 

J. L. Lackey, Nashville Banner, 
says: “Considerable business was 
secured by mail,” but he also states 
that it was in connection with a cut 
rate offer, 

Jas. J. Lynch, Cleveland Press, 
says: “We have tried circularizing 
the box holders but found it to be 
a very unsuccessful method. The 
farmer is human and likes to see 
his name in print. Business se- 


Water! 


Do they really drink it? 


makes an affidavit unnecessary, 


Ernest Child, of the H. Reeve Angel & Co., of New York, 


Golf is thirsty business. 


cured from circularizing has been 
more or less negligible.” 

A. C. Cowan, Winnipeg Free 
Press, says: “We find that mail so- 
licitation does not get us any- 
where.” 

Sidney Long, Wichita Eagle, says: 
“The old method of sending the 
traveling man out was fine and the 
best method.” 


At a conference of Booth paper 
executives, C. G. Cook, Ann Arbor 
Times-News says: “After several 
months of sending letters to people 
on the mail routes, we decided 
there was no use in wasting sta- 
tionery, return envelopes, clubbing 
offers and stamps. No return from 
a large percentage of agreement or- 
ders convinced me that mail adver- 
tising lacks the pulling power of 
new business.” 


R. D. Decker, Rochester Demo- 
crat, at Hudson, October 14, 1924, 
states that, “I have tried all the 
methods of securing R. F. D. sub- 
scribers from sampling, clubbing, 
cut rates, bargain offers, and extra 
inducements in the form of pre- 
miums down to the personal so- 
licitation and I believe the only 
satisfactory way to secure perma- 
nently this class of subscribers is 
by the personal call of an office 
representative.” 


Generally speaking and from our 
experience I do mot believe that 
mail solicitation pays unless it be 
an announcement of a cut rate or 
bargain offer which, of course, 
would naturally bring in consider- 
able business. I believe, however, 
that it performs a useful service in 
securing renewals and preparing 
the field for the solicitor. 


The ideal plan, to my mind, is to 
have one solicitor permanently in 
charge of one territory, say one to 
a county, somewhat similar to the 
manner in which the Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle has been 
covering their field. 


A canvass along this line at reg- 
ular intervals interspersed occa- 
sionally by circular letter or adver- 
tising matter from the office, calling 
attention to some special feature or 
offer, should provide the maximum 
amount of business from this field. 


German Paper Adopts Roto 


The Rochester Daily Abend- 
post, Rochester’s German daily 
newspaper, issued its first roto- 
gravure section with its regular 
Saturday afternoon edition last 
week. There are.50,000 Germans 
in the city, about 5,000 Germans, 
Austrians and Swiss having come 
there in the last three years. The 
Abendpost’s new rotogravure sec- 
tion Saturday contained 32 pages 
and included articles on art, sci- 
ence and politics, short stories by 
well-known writers and_ roto- 
gravure illustrations of news 
events throughout the world. 


To Advertise High Point 


An advertising fund of $25,000 
will be raised to “tell the world” 
about High Point, N. C., it was 
decided at a meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce there. 
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NEWSPAPER NECESSITY 
IN MODERN LIFE 


Information of Vital Importance to All Elements 
Among Its Readers Broadcast by the Newspaper 


Seldom has the place that a local newspaper fills in its community been 
described in a more vivid and convincing manner than in a talk given 
recently before the Centralia, Wlash., Chamber of Commerce by H. L. 
Bras, managing editor of the Centralia Daily Chronicle. 

The value of a newspaper to its readers, and its town, from an edu- 
cational, a business and an informative standpoint was stressed by the 


Washington editor. 


“Perhaps,” he said, “it may not 
be considered ethical for an editor 
to estimate the value and the im- 
portance the newspaper occupies in 
public life. We can say, however, 
with becoming modesty that the 
people themselves have answered 
this most satisfactorily by their daily 
demand for news through a news- 
paper. 

“Tt might be well at this time to 
define what a newspaper is and why 
it is. 

“Obviously it is a commercial 
necessity, a social necessity and a 
civic necessity. It is published to 
disseminate news; to foster com- 
merce and industry through com- 
prehensive and intelligent advertise- 
ments, and through its editorial de- 
ductions and conclusions it seeks 
to mould public opinion. 


“The dissemination of news is of 
primary importance to the people, 
and it is upon this foundation that 
newspapers are built. But if the 
printing of news was the only mis- 
sion of a newspaper we doubt if it 
could occupy the important place it 
now holds in public life. The mere 
recital of what constitutes news 
may in itself be of absorbing inter- 
est, but without the semi-editorial 
comment, which now is woven into 
the write-up, it would be almost 
valueless to the people. 


“There is danger, however, in 
permitting a news reporter to draw 
conclusions in writing a news story. 
He may go into the minutest details 
as to the facts, leaving the manag- 
ing editor, if he deems it important, 
to use the news as a basis of an 
editorial for the public welfare. 


“The modern newspaper of to- 
day tries to cover the entire field of 
human activities. Its editorial staff 
gathers from all parts of the world 
reliable statistics of interest to 
farmers, merchants, scientists and 
professional men of every kind. 
Everything of human interest finds 
its place in the columns of the 
metropolitan press. 


“Tt might be difficult to define a 
typical editorial mind, but we can 
safely say that he must be humane- 
ly human; fairly well educated in 
technical book knowledge; must 
have had large experience in deal- 
ing with public affairs and men; to 
have studied causes and effects in 
business and industry; should have 
a fundamental knowledge of the 
resources of his state and nation; 
should be tolerant of the opinions 
of others, but firm in his own opin- 
ions when justified by moral in- 
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tuition and by careful and logical 
thought. 

“There is no more important 


function of a newspaper than its 
exposition of the principles of gov- 
ernment. We believe the editor of 
every newspaper has a profound and 
fundamental duty to perform in ex- 
pressing his honest and sincere con- 
victions on political policies, but we 
have no sympathy for any editor 
who is so partisan that he will con- 
done malfeasance or misfeasance in 
office and protect the officer under 
the cloak of loyalty to his party. 

“We believe it to be our duty 
through our editorial columns to 
call attention to delinquencies to 
social, educational and political af- 
fairs. This is an age of independ- 
ent thought, and no editor who 
values his standing in his profession 
or with his readers dares advance 
ideas that have no foundation in 
fact or will not bear a critical an- 
alysis as to truth and logic. 

“The newspaper is the greatest 
educational force we have in mod- 
ern life, but this influence does not 
come to its full fruition until the 
home and the educational institu- 
tions have had their opportunity to 
prepare the child for the duties of 
life. After the school has prepared 
the student with fundamental knowl- 
edge, then the newspaper carries on 
the educational process to the end.” 


William Stebbing Dies 


By the death of William Steb- 
bing, aged 95, the last link with the 
London Times of Delane’s time is 
severed. Stebbing was for several 
years second in command to the 
famous editor, and carried on from 
the time Delane retired in 1877 un- 
til Thomas Chenery took control in 
the following year. : 


French Delegates Seek Paris 
Convention in 1928 


Marcel Knecht, leader of the 
French delegates, inspired by the 
Philadelphia gathering of interna- 
tional advertisers, informed THE 
FourtH Estate that when he re- 
turns to France, he and his associate 
representatives in America will ask 
permission of the French advertis- 
ing organizations to extend an in- 
vitation to hold the international 
convention of 1928 in Paris. He was 
greatly impressed by American ad- 
vertising methods. 


Pelham News to Start 


A new weekly non-partisan 
newspaper for Westchester Coun- 
ty, the Pelham, N. Y., News, will 
begin publication shortly. James 
Carr Garrison, president of the 
Garrison Publications, Inc., Pel- 
ham, is launching the venture. 
Mr. Garrison is a newspaper man 
of wide experience, having until 
recently been vice-president and 
part owner of the Providence, 
R. I., News. He also at one time 
was associate editor of the New 
York Press and served on the 
editorial ‘staffs of the New York 
World, the New York Evening 
Mail and the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Washington Editors Feted 


Thirty editors and their wives 
of the Washington State Press 
Association, from King, Lewis, 
Kitsap, Thurston: Landi Pierce 
counties, meeting at Puyallup, 
Washington, June 26, in their 
regional gathering, were the 
guests of the Western Washing- 
ton Fair Association and Puyallup 
Chamber of Commerce for lunch- 
eon at the fair grounds. 


Syndicate Editor Weds 


Horace Epes, Editorial Director 
of the Consolidated Press Asso- 
ciation, was married to Miss 
Glenda Reid Millan of Washing- 
ton,.D. C., at the First Methodist 
Church in New York on Saturday, 
July 3. Mr. and Mrs. Epes will 
make their home in Washington. 


Heads Circulation Department 


F. L. Hafer has been placed in 
charge of the circulation department 
of the. Florida Times-Union, suc- 
ceeding C. R. Norton, resigned. Mr. 
Hafer for a number of years was at 
the head of the city circulation work. 


| Three Charming Faces | 


(Left to Right) Mrs. Herbert Feikel, St. Augustine, Fla.; Mrs. M. Morgan, wi 
the publisher of the Knoxville Sentinel; and Mrs. George M. Koen of ae 


; 
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McDowell Heads Tampa Tribune 
Ad Department 
Advertising matters of the 
Tampa, Fla, Morning Tribune 
are in the hands of L. A. Mce 
Dowell, thirty-four years old, a 


L. A. McDOWELL 


native of Camden, S: C. Mr. Me 
Dowell obtained his advertising 
experience on the staff of the 
Camden Chronicle and came to 
Tampa from that city four years 
ago, making a connection with the 
Tribune. 

He recently was promoted to 
the managerial post in his depart- 
ment, succeeding J. H. Hampton, 
who moved over to the advertis- 
ing department of the Tampa 
Times, an afternoon newspaper. 


Bellingham Herald and Reveille | 
Holds Open House | 


Formal open house for the 
opening of the new Herald Build-— 
ing, home of the Bellingham, 
Wash., Herald and Reveille, was 
conducted recently. | 

The structure will have cost | 
$325,000 when completed. The 
seven story building at State and 
Chestnut streets is unique in that | 
it is the first attempt of engineers © 
to reinforce and fireproof a steel 
building entirely with gypsum. 
Lightness of weight and extreme 


fire resistance are the results. | 


Rochester Scribe Kills Self 


Stephen H. Barnsdale, 71 years 
old, verse writer and frequent con-, 
tributor to Rochester newspapers, 
leaped to his death in the barge 
canal at Bushnell’s Basin, near 
Rochester Saturday morning, | 
leaving behind a signed note read- 
ing: “Nobody to blame. I did it 
myself.” ed | 


Scientific Journal Moves 


The Scientific American, dean 
of science magazines, celebrated 
its eightieth birthday by moving 
into its own sixteen-story bui id- 
ing at 24 West 40th street, New 
York. 


. 


a a 


_ the scholastic publications. 


_ July 10, 1926 
| 
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Edwards Back to Detroit News 


Dave Edwards, veteran news- 
paper man and for three years 
head of the copy desk of the Den- 
‘ver, Col., Post, left that news- 
paper last week to take a position 
as head of the copy desk of the 
Detroit News. Edwards was 
with the Detroit News before 
coming to Denver four years ago. 
He remained here a short while, 
going to El Paso, Texas, where 
he worked with the Times. Re- 
turning to Denver he secured the 
position as head of the copy desk 
and retained that job until he 
quit last week to go back to the 
Detroit News. 


Joins Eddy & Clark 


Eddy & Clark, Inc., Sales and 
Advertising Counsel, Akron, Ohio, 
announce the addition to their 
staff of Ralph J. Failor, who re- 
cently completed a course in the 
business college at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in which he specialized in 
advertising. His Columbia course 
followed three and one-half years 
at Akron University, where he 
was prominently identified ee 

e 
served for a time as radio editor 
and on the reportorial staff of 
the Akron Beacon Journal. With 
Eddy & Clark, Inc., Mr. Failor 
will be Director of Research. 


Piper Improves in Health 


_ Edgar B. Piper, editor and 
joint publisher of the Morning 
Oregonian of Portland, is re- 
ported much improved in health 
since he quit his business career 
and began a long rest at a beach 
tesort. His complaint is angina 
pectoris and he suffered severely 
_until he obeyed his physician’s or- 
ders to turn complete control of 
~affairs over to his aides and take 
| 4 complete rest. Much of the 
burden of his work now rests on 
| Walter W. R. May, executive 
news editor of the Oregonian. 


To Study the Linotype 


County newspaper linotype op- 
| Sigeors who want to learn how 
to “shoot” machine trouble are 
,to have a short course of their 
own at Iowa State College, July 
(14-17. The program has been ar- 
‘ranged by the Technical Journal- 
ism Department for country plant 
|Operators who take care of their 
‘machines and who want to learn 
more about keeping them/at the 
top in efficiency. The short 
course will also deal with other 
Phases of linotype operation. 
t 
“Newsy Personals” 


__ The New York Evening World 
Started last week running a de- 
Partment on one of its feature 
(Pages labelled “Newsy personals 
from about town.” 


W. A. Browne Dies 


The ‘editor and publisher of the 
Greenville, O., Daily and Weekly 
dvocate, W. Browne, _ Sr., 


i away at Greenville on Mon- 
ay. 


| 
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SALES TIME LOSS 
IMPORTANT IN 
AD SELLING 


“Lazy Selling’? Called a 
Brake on Space Selling 
Speed 


There are many factors that cause 
gray hairs to spring to the auburn, 
raven, and blonde locks of news- 
paper advertising managers. One 
of the factors that has caused as 
many gray hairs to spring as any 
other is the loss of time that their 
solicitors report in their efforts to 
get advertising from prospective 
clients. 


Time spent sitting in an office 
and waiting for somebody, and time 
spent telling a prospect something 
that does not make him at least 
think favorably of the newspaper 
spoken of is as useless as the mythi- 
cal rusty razor blades that repose at 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 
It is a dead loss and often is worse 
than that as bad sales talk may 
cause prospective clients to turn 
against a newspaper. 


Harlow P. Roberts, the advertis- 
ing manager of Pepsodent, a dental 
product known from coast to coast, 
in a recent number of Advertising 
& Selling, gives some frank thought 
to this problem that is sure to inter- 
est all newspaper advertising men. 
Part of his article is reproduced by 
the THE Fourtu Estate in the be- 


lief that it is of genuine interest to - 


our readers. 


In the advertising field there is a 
tremendous loss of selling time. 
Much of this waste occurs in wait- 
ing for the interview and in most 
cases the salesmen themselves are 
to blame. The chief cause of this 
loss among advertising solicitors is 
due to “lazy selling” says Mr. 
Roberts. 


After interviewing hundreds of 
advertising solicitors, it is compara- 
tively easy to spot and classify those 
addicted to lazy selling. Practically 
all addicts seem to work under the 
delusion that the advertiser spends 
his money to support various media 
rather than for his own immediate 
benefit. Perhaps this is an unjust 
censure, but the conclusion came 
from listening to their arguments. 


First—And about the worst offender 


—is the salesman without a care- 
fully thoughtout story. The man 
who comes in with a bundle of fig- 
ures and trusts to his ingenuity to 
put his story over. He requires 
forty-five minutes to tell what could 
have been said in ten minutes. He 
goes on the theory that because you 
spend money for advertising he 
should be able to get some of it. No 
thought has been given to your need 
for his medium nor to your problems 
and requirements. In the meantime, 
gos four other men are 

g. 

Second—The aggravating fellow 
who makes himself offensive by 
arguing against the policies of the 
company. The other day a man 
submitted a proposition we could 
not consider because it was contrary 


to policies laid down by our 
directors. 
This apparently displeased him 


for he was quite careful to make 
clear that we had a very narrow- 
minded policy. (Some other peo- 
ple used his plan and said it was 
good.) 


The fact that we had thoroughly 
tested that type of advertising 
meant nothing—we hadn’t used his 
special pet medium. It required 
little short of actual physical vio- 
lence to get that man out. Mean- 
while two other men waited, then 
left to come back later. A triple 
waste of valuable time; a loss to 
the advertiser, to the salesman, and 
to the men waiting. 


Third—The “Me Too” Boys— 
these poor benighted chaps who can- 
not find a real sales appeal for their 
proposition. Because you use The 
XYZ you should immediately ex- 
tend your list and include the “Punk 
Sheet.” “They are the same type, 
etc.” You know the story. A sec- 
ond variation of the “Me Too” 
solicitation is due to the battle for 
lineage between publications. These 
fellows seem to feel that there is an 
unwritten law that an advertiser 
must use equal space in all similar 
and competing media. 


Sports Writers Stricken 


Edward Doherty and Larry 
Donohue, both of the sports de- 
partment of the Providence Jour- 
nal, were stricken last week 
within a few days of each other 
with appendicitis. Mr. Doherty 
was successfully operated upon. 
An operation was not necessary 
in Mr. Donohue'’s case. 


And Three More! 


(From left to right) Mrs. A. D. Grant, wife of the Atlanta publishers’ representative: 


Mrs. H. C. Barrow, wife of the publisher 
the oldest Florida newspaper; Mrs, 
Orleans 


? 


of the Pensacola, Fla., News and Journal, 


Robert Ewing, wife of Col. Ewing of the New 


States. 


tbs, 


South Bend Tribune Tour 


The South Bend Tribune re- 
cently sent an automobile parlor 
coach tour into several leading 
Indiana cities with Turkey Run 
state park as the objective. Twen- 
ty-four reservations were offered 
and all were taken five days be- 
fore the trip started. A fixed sum 
was charged covering all ex- 
penses. The tourists thoroughly 
enjoyed the three day trip. So 
successful was the tour that a 
second one is scheduled for July 
14 to 16 inclusive. Turkey Run 
is a state park of 750 acres, wild, 
picturesque and one of the most 
beautiful natural spots in the cen- 
tral west. Many thousands of 
tourists visit it yearly. 


Whites Go to Rochester, Minn. 


William Allen White, of the Em- 
Poria, Kan. Gazette, famous au- 
thor, and Mrs. White, have gone to 
Rochester, Minn. to consult the 
Mayo Brothers about the state of 
Mrs. White’s health. The entire 
newspaper world hopes that Mrs. 
White’s health will speedily im- 
prove. 


Editor Retires 


R. F. Everett, publisher of the 
Granite Falls, Minn., News, has 
retired to engage in school work 
in South Dakota, and William 
Rudd, formerly editor of that 
newspaper, has returned to his 
old position. 


State of Maine Edition 


The Portland, Me., Sunday Tel- 
egram on Independence Day pub- 
lished an interesting special State 
of Maine edition. In this edition 
was carried a total of 76,000 lines 
of advertising, which was 70 per 
cent of the edition. 


Chapin Leaves News-Gazette 


George Chapin, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Champaign, 
Ill., News-Gazette, and noted in 
Illinois newspaper circles, has be- 
come secretary of the Urbana 
Chamber of Commerce. 


London Times Orders Linos 


The London Times, which has 
for many years been almost ex- 
clusively Monotype set, has or- 
dered a battery of Linotypes, 
from Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., which are now being in- 
stalled. 


Manages Press Club 


L. C. Krikawa, a hotel and club 
man of wide experience, has as- 
sumed his duties as manager of 
the National Press Club. He suc- 


_ ceeds R. L. Marclay, who has 


filled the place for the past six- 
teen years. 


Publicity for Parking 


The Newburgh, N. Y., Town 
Board is considering a proposi- 
tion to publish the names of own- 
ers of automobiles that violate 
the town parking rules. 
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The Syndicate Man 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Tue Contact Point oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL FoRcES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. Le B. BeErcovici 


| Circling The Globe | 


, IPI oY 


(Reading from left to right) Edward S. Evans, Sir James Charles, Commander of the 


Aquitania, and Linton Wells. 
of their race around the world, 


vans and Wells are on the next to the final lap now 
the interesting story of which is being released by 


the North American Newspaper Alliance. 


so 


+: 


REPORTERS BREAKING 
WORLD RECORD 


North American 


Newspaper 


Alliance Sponsoring 


Linton Wells and Edward Evans on Dash 
to Break Globe Circling Time 


On Monday, July 12, when it is expected that the Empress of Asia 
will dock at Victoria, B. C., from Yokohoma, Linton Wells and Edward 
S. Evans will be on the next-to-the-last lap of an attempt to break the 


record for circling the globe, previously held by 


John Henry Mears, a 


reporter for the New York Sun in 1913, by one week. From Victoria 


the two men will take a plane to Seattle, 


where the giant Sikorsky 


biplane will take them to New York, with one possible stop enroute. 


Linton Wells, associated with pic- 
ture services and various newspapers 
and syndicates for twenty years— 
he bowed into newspaper work in 
1906 at the age of fourteen—and 
Edward S. Evans, millionaire ship- 
ping engineer of Detroit, set out 
from the New York World Build- 
ing to break the record for circling 
the globe at 1:30 in the morning, 
June 16. 


The present record is thirty-five 
days, twenty-one hours, thirty-five 
minutes and four-fifths second. 

Wells and Evans dashed to the 
Battery in an automobile; took a 
cutter out to Ambrose Light where 
they caught the Aquitania, and 
landed in Cherbourg June 22 at 8 
a.m. There they found that the 


+ 


<<: 


airplane which was to fly them to 
Paris to catch the Berlin plane had 
crashed the night before. They took 
an automobile and reached Paris at 
3:32 that afternoon; much too late 
for the Berlin plane. 

Chartering a special plane, they 
risked a night flight across Germany 
and reached Berlin safely at 1:40 
a.m. the twenty-third. Twenty min- 
utes later, at 2:00 o’clock, they 
took another plane for their second 
night flight, crossing the Russian 
frontier safely and arriving in 
Moscow that evening at 5:30 in the 
record elapsed time of seven days 
and sixteen hours. 

At daybreak the next morning— 
two o’clock in those latitudes—they 


took a plane for the 1,500 mile flight 
across the Urals to Omsk, Siberia. 
They were entertained and given 
God-speed by Aviakhim, the Russian 
flying organization and when they 
reached Omsk safely at 10:16 the 
morning of the twenty-fifth the 
Russian press was filled with their 
accomplishment and tentative plans 
were begun for a regular route 
over the path they had made. 

They left Omsk on the Trans- 
Siberian in the afternoon, reached 
Chita at 10:17 the morning of the 
twenty-ninth and ran down to Har- 
bin, Manchuria at 11:35 the morn- 
ing of the thirtieth. 

There a misunderstanding com- 
pelled them to separate. Chang 
Tso Lin, the Manchurian war-lord, 
who was to furnish a plane for the 
trip to Mukden, sent a one-seater, 
his air officers understanding that 
Wells alone was to make the trip. 
In order to be certain of a record 
in any eventuality, Wells went by 
special train while Evans took the 
plane. They met in Mukden again 
early in the morning of July 1. 


(Continued on page 29) 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


ON 


July 10, 1926 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Good Bad Girl’ 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
‘Thrill Hunters” 
‘“‘Glitter”’ 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 


tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


Ls 
i> i> iS iS tS eS 


— 


“Tell lt 


Elsie!” 


in print 
6-a-week 


SERVICE 


Sh we 8 wet eg et et eet et 
— aA 


— 


The best “us folks” 
feature appearing 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


241 W. 58th St., New York City 


a 


} 


circulation manager alike. 


Circulation 
Stunt! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 


Major 


Newspaper 
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For Prompt Services 
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TYPE 


_ PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 


| MACHINERY 

| In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 

: 

| 

: 

: 

: 


se 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
% 


Atlanta Denver. New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Detroit _—— Pittsburgh 
Buffalo KansasCity Portlan 
Chicago _Los:Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Types the Best. 
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A. K. Hammond Passes Away 


Boston 


_Ashley King Hammond, retired 
dvertising and newspaper man, 
ied last Friday, July 2, at his 
ome in Stony Brook, L. I., at 
1e age of 65. For eighteen years 
(r. Hammond was advertising 
tanager of the St. Louis Repub- 
c. At the time of his retirement 
om business in 1925 he was 
astern advertising manager of 
te Republic and of the Clover 
eaf Newspapers, with offices in 
ew York. He is survived by his 
idow, and two sons, Ashley B. 
id Louis J. Hammond. 


Ohio Publisher Drowned 


George M. Taylor, publisher of 
¢ Portsmouth, O., Morning Sun, 
as drowned last Sunday in an 
tempt to save his eleven-year- 
d daughter, Betty, from drown- 
‘g in the Scioto River. Mr. 
‘aylor’s daughter had gone be- 
ond her depth in the river, and 
‘as caught in the swift current. 
-er father, although not a good 
Vimmer, went to her rescue. His 
poy has not been recovered. 


Save 50% 


| On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will ‘save you 


00% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
j new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Home of Rest Gift to British 
Journalists’ Institute 


The British Institute of Jour- 
nalists has been given a large 
country house with extensive 
grounds, about seventy miles 
north of London, near Ipswich, 
as a Home of Rest for journalists 
and literary men. Mr. T. ; 
Parkington, at one time a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, who has made 
the gift to the Institute, has also 
provided generously for the up- 
keep of the home, which is the 
first of its kind for newspapermen 
in England. Several of the Brit- 
ish printing trade unions have 
built convalescent or rest homes 
for the use of their members. 


Mexican Government Explains 
Religious Press Curb 


New regulations curtailing the 
freedom of political comment on 
the part of religious publications 
in Mexico were made necessary 
because some of them supported 
the Catholic Church and prelates 
in inciting the Mexican people to 
rebellion against the laws, in the 
official view of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

The first authorized statement 
of the Government’s viewpoint 
declares that the freedom of the 
press is limited under the Mex- 
ican constitution by “the respect 
due to private life, morality and 
the public peace.” 


Rejoins Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 


Dewight Fee, who comes of a 
newspaper family, since his father 
before him published a paper at 
Canonsburg, Pa., was last week 
appointed city editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. Mr. Fee 
rejoined the staff of the paper 
about five or six weeks ago, 
reading copy, and had been out 
of active newspaper work for 
five years. He had gone to 
Egypt for the American Pres- 
bytery and becoming tired of 
living so to speak in a suit case 
and a trunk, came back to his 


old love. He had been on the 
Gazette-Times prior to going 
abroad. 


Gary Says We Like France 


Judge Gary told a group. of 
French Journalists last week, who 
were his guests at luncheon, that 
many utterances of Americans 
that seems hostile to France did 
not represent the real opinion of 
this country. The guests from 
France included Marcel Knecht, 
Leon Renier, Jr., Maj. Adrian 
Muller, Gilles Duroulett and Rob- 
ert Remy, who had come to the 
United States to attend the adver- 
tising meet that closed in Phila- 
delphia. 


Huston Back at His Desk 


McCready Huston, associate 
editor of The South Bend, Ind., 
Tribune, has returned to his desk 
after a two weeks’ vacation in 
the east. 


famous Hoe Saw that has the 
requisite number of Teeth prop- 
erly set for 
Metal. The Table is adjustable 
as to height to vary the protru- 
sion of the saw while the Side 
Gauge can be set quickly through 
a Hand Wheel and a Lock Nut. 


Tfglt’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 
R. HOE & CO., Inc., 504-520 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Rivals” Friendly in New York 


The-New York Daily News in 
an editorial last week approved a 
campaign initiated by William 
Randolph MHearst’s New York 
American for school playgrounds 
in New York City and donated 
$1,000 to the fund being raised 
for that purpose. This brought 
forth a friendly editorial in the 
American in which Capt. Patter- 
son (editor of the News) was 
praised for his “understanding 
heart.” 


~ Paper Rewards Suggestions 


As a result of offering $10 for 
the best suggestion of each month 
and $1 for each suggestion ac- 
cepted, The New York Sun has re- 
ceived from its employees many 
useful suggestions that have added 
improvements in the various depart- 
ments. The suggestions are read 
before the weekly business meeting 
and Edwin S. Friendly, the Sun’s 
business manager, appoints a com- 
mittee of three to report on the 
suggestions at the next business 
meeting, and in this manner the 
suggestions are either adopted or 
rejected. 


Albany Newspaper Men Shift 


Edward W. Bates, city editor 
of the Albany, N. Y., Times- 
Union, is now on the staff of the 
Albany Sunday Telegram. J. W. 
Sullivan of the Times-Union staff 
succeeds Mr. Bates. J. J. De- 
laney, news editor of the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press has resigned 
from that newspaper and returned 
to his home in Milwaukee. Cam- 
eron Hyde, city editor, is han- 
dling the news editor work, and 
Jack Stevens is in the copy desk 
slot. 


Joins Providence Journal 


Richard Carpenter, son of the 
night managing editor of the 
Providence Journal, has joined 
the Journal staff at Riverside, 
R. I., during his summer school 
vacation. 


_A compact, convenient and effi- 
cient Saw Table with a world- 


cutting Wood or 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Hoe Pedestal Saw Table 


Grand Street, 


New York City 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


International Federation of 
Active Journalists Formed 


Delegates representing the or- 
ganizations of working journal- 
ists in all countries of Europe met 
in Paris recently and decided to 
form an International Federation 
of Journalists. 

The main idea of the new body 
is the exchange of views on con- 
ditions of employment and to at- 
tempt to standardize the status 
of the newspaper man. 


W. F. Snowden Marries 


W. F. Snowden, Eastern Di- 
vision Traffic Chief of The Con- 
solidated Press Association, was 
married on June 27 to Miss 


Marion Therese Brady of New 
York City. 


Carried 
in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 114% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221% seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. +” 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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Foz Results 
Try a Little 


Classified 
cAdy. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Press Clipping 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 
the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


July 10, 192 


Foz Quick 
Results Use 
The Fourth 
Estate 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A BUSINESS OPENING 


Advancing years compel publisher 
of long established periodical, lo- 
cated in Mid- West capital city, 
and having excellent repute and 
opportunity for wide expansion, to 
seek aid of younger man able to 
assume full charge of advertising 
and business departments and to 
reorganize same on _ profitable 
basis. Some capital required which 
will secure full half interest in 
publication now in its 27th year. 
Aggressive and experienced man 
only desired, one acquainted with 
large agencies preferred. Inter- 
ested party will receive fullest in- 
formation. Present owner will re- 
main as Editor. For further infor- 
mation address Box A. T., c/o 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C. A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


EDITOR: 16 years’ experience with 
first class newspapers wants position 
as managing, assistant managing or 
city editor afternoon paper city 200,- 
000, or less. Married, 34, hard, fast, 
accurate worker. Reliable, no floater. 

ants something permanent. Avail- 
able now because of sale. Excellent 


references. Box S. N., THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 


Circulation Manager 


Young married man, 37 years 
of age, desires position as circu- 
lation manager. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 10 years as circulation 
manager for several large publica- 
tions. Now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Box R. S., 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Capable young news executive on 
paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 
success, Address Box L. O., THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


SYNDICATE 


EDITORIAL 
Syndicate Features 
“Finding Your Job and Making Good” 


is one of a series of epigramatic articles 
that BUILD circulation. 

For features that are different, and with 
a record of success, write The Graphic 
Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 


York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young married man, age 22, 
wants position with publisher or 
agency. With present publisher 
5 years. Knows the business. Will 
go anywhere. A. E. Homer, 1626 
Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Editor with Business Train- 
ing. Recognized ability as 
writer; now managing execu- 
tive drawing $3,000; ap- 
pointment to expire; previ- 
ously managing editor of 
Daily, city 50,000; age 34, 
married; university training; 
experienced on city desk, 
wire, makeup and features; 
want desk on paper or 
magazine; if you've a posi- 
tion I can fill, write Box 
P. O. Fourth Estate. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


After five years as managing editor of 
morning newspaper in town of 35,000, 
I am seeking a similar connection with 
an afternoon paper or trade journal. 
Would invest in small daily. Age 
thirty-five, married, university graduate 
and capable of handling any job. No 
failures in twelve years. Recommen- 
dations and photo available. Box 
O. P. T., THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER wants 
position in town of Middle West 
or East. Several years experience. 
Am nies experienced mailer, Could 
Best of 


Box 7770, 


- 


handle combination job. 
Address 
Care Fourth Estate. 


references. 


FOR SALE 


Printing plant consisting of one linotype machine, 
model 14, 3 linotype machines, model 8, 8 linotype 
machines (rebuilt), model 5, 3 intertype machines. 
1 32-page Hoe Quad 4 plate wide press. 


The above complete with motors and the highest type 
of electrical installation, conveniences and fixtures, 
about 9,000 feet of floor space on two floors, premises 


having two entrances. 


Lease runs for five years from 
May, 1926. Price, complete and clear, $72,500. 


Plant 


can be seen at 5 Crosby Street or 22 Howard Street, 
New York City, between 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., any 


weekday. 


Quincy’s Two Daily Newspapers 
Are Now One 


The Quincy Daily Herald and 
The Quincy Whig-Journal, Quin- 
cy’s two daily newspapers, are 
now consolidated in one publi- 
cation. 

The name of Quincy’s news- 
paper, which combines the ma- 
terial assets and the strength of 
tradition, circulation and good- 
will of the three old daily news- 
papers of this city, The Herald, 
The Whig and Journal, is now 


The Quincy Herald-Whig and 
The Quincy Journal. The more 
abbreviated title will be The 


Quincy Herald-Whig. 

The publisher of The Quincy 
Herald-Whig is Quincy Newspa- 
pers, Inc., a newly formed Illinois 
corporation, the stockholders of 
which are members of the former 
Herald and Whig companies. The 
incorporators are Charles F. 
Eichenauer, Ray M. Oakley, 
Charles W. Gay, and Arthur O. 


iindsay, all “of 
Frank M. Lindsay, of Decatur. 
These men also constitute the 


Quincy, and 


board of directors. Charles F. 
Fichenauer is editor, Ray M. 
Oakley, manager, and Arthur O. 
Lindsay, director of sales of the 
new publication. The officers of 
the corporation are, Arthur O. 
Lindsay, president; Charles F. 
Eichenauer, vice-president; and 


Ray M. Oakley, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Atkinson on Graphic 


Percy Atkinson, Director of the 
Advertising Promotion Department 
of the Macfadden publications, is 
now doing special work with the 
New York Evening Graphic. 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Trach ed left his 
town home, 308 West 75th Street, 
and gone to his country estate, 
Abenia,” at Lake George, N. Y. 


. Good commissions, 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANC] 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Several live agents, to sell subscriy 
tions for growing weekly paper j 
Nebraska. No experience necessar! 
and drawing a 


Box 7807, THE FOURT, 


Experienced Reporter 


Familiar with agency and adver- 
tising work and particularly able 
to make-up and to rewrite copy 
for weekly trade paper located in 
New York City. State experience | 
and salary expected. Box 7809, 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
/ 
‘ 


Photo Engraver Wanted 


The opportunity of a life time | 
awaits the right man to take 
charge of a well equipped engray- 
ing plant doing a nice business in 
a Pennsylvania town of 100,000. 
drawing population and county 
seat. Apply to National News 
Service, 1328 West Lycoming St, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Equipment. Small city daily giving v 
business will accept reasonable off’ 
for equipment. For particulars, b<| 
7806, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Job presses, Paper cutters, WIR 
STITCHERS, etc. A complete lin 
Overhauled and guaranteed machini 
at bargain prices. Easy terms. Hof 
man Type & Engraving Company, !1 
E. 13th: Street,, Na Ya. G. 


| 


CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our ‘Opportunit 
Club" Campaign Plan Is A Circulatic 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulatic 
For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman | 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Stree 
Easton, Pa. ‘ 
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Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


| PALMER, DEWITT 
| & PALMER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


WORLD RECORD 
BROKEN? 


(Continued from page 26) 


_ From there, to date, there has been 
plain sailing. From Mukden they 
travelled to Fusan, Korea, by spe- 
tial train; from Fusan they crossed 
:0 Shimonseki, Japan, by boat and 
‘wenty minutes before their boat, 
the Empress of Asia, sailed at 8:10 
he evening of July 3, they reached 
Yokohoma—nearly six days ahead 
»f Mears’ record. 

The time was made up entirely by 
jlane flights as the steamer trip was 
‘ather slower than that of Mears 
ind the Trans-Siberian schedule 
vas about the same. 

The Empress should dock at Vic- 
oria early in the morning of 
‘uly 12. 

From the newspaper angle, as well 
$ intrinsically, the trip has been a 
‘reat success. The Alliance re- 
eased a serial by Wells, “Love and 
zngitude” at the time the trip 
tarted and its use as planned to 
oost the running story while the 
unning story furnished promotion 
or the serial, has been general. 


“One Burning Minute” is the 
itle of a newspaper serial by 
rlin Tremaine to be released 
oon through King Features Syn- 
icate of New York City. 


An interesting contribution to 
1€ sporting controversy over the 
orld’s heavyweight champion- 
up is Harry Wills’ own version 
‘ what he has experienced in 
ying to secure a bout with Jack 


COVER... 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
| Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
| through. 


| Railway & Marine News 
'8 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
| to Transportation” 
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Dempsey. This feature is en- 
titled “Chasing the Champion.” 
It covers the entire career of 
Wills right up to the present. It 
is in 22 instalments, illustrated; 
and is ready for release through 
Premier Syndicate of New York 
City. 


The 1926 edition of Johnny 
Farrell “Tells How to Play Golf” 
is now being released by Premier 
Syndicate of New York to news- 
Papers covering what sports ex- 
perts call “the most rapidly grow- 
ing game in the world.” Farrell, 
as all link fans know, is one of 
the most famous golf “pros.” His 
golf series for more than three 
years has been rated high among 
standard newspaper features. 


Ernie Bushmiller, who draws 
“Fritzy Ritz” for the New York 
Evening World and the World 
Syndicate is applying reportorial 
principles to his work. Ernie, 
who is twenty years old and one 
of the youngest cartoonists work- 
ing on a metropolitan newspaper, 
recently exhausted the fund of 
information on which he drew for 
his strip, which deals with the ad- 
ventures of a motion picture act- 
ress. Ernie now is visiting the 
motion picture studios in and 
around Gotham to garner ideas 
for his strip. 


Robert Ament, art director of 
the New York Sunday World, is 
in Provincetown, Mass., for his 
vacation. 


The Bell Syndicate announces 
a series of short stories by Peter 
B. Kyne, to be ready shortly for 
newspaper release. 


Charles H. Wellington, who 
has been drawing “Pa’s Son-in- 
Law” for the past fourteen years, 
motored to New York with his 
wife from Hollywood, Cal., where 
he has just finished building his 
cottage. 


Rube Goldberg, McNaught Syn- 
dicate cartoonist, has just left for 


press clipping bureau. 


Be Sure It’s “Henry” 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


a three months vacation in Cali- 
fornia and other western places, 
with his wife and two sons, Tom, 
eight, and George, six. Rube has 
just written an article entitled 
“This Cartoon Business,” which 
will be published in Cartoons 
Magazine in October, the month 
of his tenth wedding anniversary, 


The North American News- 
paper Alliance released last week 
the story of the excavation of 
Kyme, Greek city of 1,000 B. (Gis 
found by a Czecho-Slovakian ex- 
pedition. The story was written 
by A. Salac, excavator in charge. 


William P. Helm, Jr., staff 
writer for Current News Features, 
Inc., has just completed the first 
survey ever made of American 
corporate and individual indeb- 
tedness. He has summarized the 
somewhat startling results of his 
investigation in a series of six 
articles entitled What We Owe, 
that will be released for daily 
publication beginning July 12. 


David Lawrence, head of the 
Consolidated Press Association, 
and of the United States Daily of 
Washington, D. C., is with Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his summer 
home in the Adirondacks. 


L. C. Owen, Consolidated Press 
Pacific Coast superintendent, is 
on a motor trip through the 
Northwest. 


James L. Bray, treasurer of the 
Consolidated Press Association, 
has returned from a_ vacation 
spent motoring in Northern New 
York and New England. 


An article by Ogden Reid of the 
New York Herald-Tribune was 
the concluding one in a series of 
articles on Peace released by the 
McClure syndicate. 


A daily poem on child psychol- 
ogy by Shirley Rodman Williams 
is being released by the McClure 
syndicate. 


in a manner not 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 


OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings " 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 
A 


G. W. Edwards & Co. Consolidate 
With Joseph Ewing 


The merger of George W. Ed- 
wards & Company, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, and the Joseph Ewing 
Marketing Counsel and Research 
Service of New York, consoli- 
dates two well-known individual- 
ized organizations serving distinct 
phases of sales promotion work. 


George W. Edwards & Com- 
pany, Inc., are charter members 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau. The Joseph Ewing Mar- 
keting Counsel and Research 
Service has for years been affili- 
ated in a marketing counsel capac- 
ity with many of the country’s 
leading manufacturers. 


The new company, formed July 
Ist, will be known as Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones, Inc., with offices 
in Philadelphia and New York. 
George W. Edwards was elected 
Chairman of the Board and 
Treasurer; Joseph Ewing, Presi- 
dent. Thomas M. Jones, who has 
been affiliated with George W. 
Edwards & Company, Inc., for 
Many years as Vice-President, 
continues the same office in the 
new company and John E, 
Rooney, Secretary. 


Jeritza Off Cigar Boxes! 


_ The suit of Maria Jeritza, opera 

singer, to restrain a firm of New 
York cigar manufacturers from 
using her picture and name on 
certain brands of their cigars was 
won by an injunction forbidding 
the manufacturers from using her 
name, and a settlement out of 
court, 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers, 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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: @ The e@ 
Indianapolis 


News has broken national ad- 
vertising records every month. 
October, April and May ex- 
ceeded in turn every other 
month in history. 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 


Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Ine. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


POPULATION 60,000. 
An ideal manufactur- 


YORK, 
ing city of ideal homes 


PA. and labor conditions. 
YOU’D LIKE TO LIVE IN YORK 


YORK’S ONLY EVENING PAPER 


ARTHUR A. PARKS 
PASSES AWAY 
Adg56 


Published Poughkeepsie 
Star for Twenty-two 
Years 


The owner and publisher of the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Evening Star 
and Enterprise, Arthur A. Parks, 
aged 56, died at his home early 
Tuesday. Services were held Thurs- 
day afternoon, in charge of Herbert 
Buckley, second reader of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 


The Evening Star was published 
early Thursday afternoon and the 
entire plant closed at 2 o’clock so 
that employes of the paper might 
attend the services. 

Mr. Parks’ health had not been 
good for the last year and last 
winter he and Mrs. Parks passed 
several months in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, returning in April. ° 

He attended the annual meeting 
of The Associated Press and the 
annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
in New York late in April and then 
came to his home in Poughkeepsie, 
where the improvement he had anti- 
cipated from familiar and beloved 
surroundings was not realized. 

Mr. Parks came to Poughkeepsie 
22 years ago and purchased The 
Evening Star, continuing uninter- 
ruptedly since that time as its pub- 
lisher. His close attachment to his 
newspaper through the years of its 
development has been varied in re- 
cent years only by journeys with 


Mrs. Parks to many places in 
America and Europe. He was a 
member of the First Church of 


Christ, Scientist, and of The Asso- 
ciated Press, a director of the First 
National Bank of Poughkeepsie, a 
former director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a member of the 
Rotary, Amrita, and Dutchess Golf 
and Country Clubs. 


Equipped with a newspaper train- 
ing which embraced the entire 
range of journalism from editor- 
printer of a country weekly to 
writer of scintillating paragraphs 
for the editorial columns of one of 
the leading metropolitan dailies, 
Arthur A. Parks came to Pough- 
keepsie in June, 1904, took over the 
then diminutive and _ struggling 
Evening Star, and with the assist- 
ance of his brother, the late Lafay- 
ette Parks, began the tedious, exact- 
ing, and wearing task of construct- 
ing a newspaper to conform to the 
ideals he had formed during the 
apprenticeship of 15 years. 

He leaves Mrs. Parks and sey- 
eral nephews and nieces, children 
of his brother, the late Lafayette 
Parks. 


Paper Production Drops 


The May production of paper 
in the United States as reported 
by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association showed a decrease of 
three per cent as compared with 
the April production. 


New Press Built for Plainfield, 
N. J., Press-Union 


Walter Scott & Co., of Plain- 
field, N. J., has just completed for 
the Press- Union Publishing Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, publishers 
of the Atlantic City Press-Union 
and Sunday Press, the construc- 
tion of its latest design Multi- 
Unit Decuple press. 

The new press is capable of 
printing at a speed of 96,000 20- 
page papers or 48,000 40- -page 
papers per hour. 

The Press-Union Company has 
also added to its equipment two 
wood pony autoplate machines 
for the sterotype department and 
four intertype machines to its bat- 
tery of type-setting machines in 
the composing room. 


Bailey Goes to New York 


Verne W. Bailey, who has been 
directing promotion work on the 
Oregon Journal for the past year, 
has gone to New York City to 
be affiliated with the syndicate 
staging reindeer and Christmas 
“stunts” on newspapers all over 
the United States. Bailey made 
an excellent success of the rein- 
deer stunt of the Journal last 
Christmas and has been the 
“daddy” of the Journal Junior 
program of the paper by which 
18,000 Portland school children 
have been enrolled in club work 
engaging a wide variety of events 
from athletic meets to radio pro- 
grams with performers and audit- 
ors, members of the Junior or- 
ganization. 


Towa Publisher in Accident 


Dante Pierce, president of the 
Homestead Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Ia., and Louis Cook, 
an editorial writer for the Home- 
stead, were injured when their 
car collided with a car belonging 
to Mayor Fred Hunter of Des 
Moines and driven by a guest in 
the Hunter home. The car in 
which Pierce and Cook were rid- 
ing was thrown against a tele- 
phone pole and _ demolished. 
Neither of the men were danger- 
ously injured. 


R. Hoe & Co. Presses Sold All 
Over the Country 


R. Hoe & Co. announce the fol- 
lowing sales of their machines: 
28- 


Ft. Smith, Ark., Journal, 
stereotyping machin- 


page press, 

ery;. Worcester, Mass., Post, 
stereotyping equipment; Los An- 
geles Shopping Guide Co., linear 
quadruple press; Tulsa, Okla., 
World, X-pattern octuple ‘press; 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 12-cylinder 
patented Universal unit multi- 
color press, with 192,000 news- 
paper pages per hour; Hartford 
Times, heavy design presses. 


Lisbon Censoring News Cables 


Advices from London state 
that news telegrams sent out of 
Lisbon, Portugal, are heavily 
censored by the authorities. The 
London Times published a mes- 
sage of June 27th which was the 
victim of an official blue pencil. 


LOS ANGELES 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by Lal 
Concentration | 


covering one profitable market | 

thoroughly in the one dominant 

medium. 
RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all | 
other Washington papers combined, | 


Ogle A. N. A. Director 


Arthur H. Ogle, advertising’ 
manager of the Wahl Co., has! 
been elected to fill the unexpired 
term on the board of directors 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., of W. S. —_ 
resigned. 


Lead In 
A) /saine Creulaie 


Publisher’s Governmen 
sworn circulation state, 
ments for six months Pa 
riod ending Septembe 
30th shows The Miam 
Herald leading the secon 
paper by 90%. ' 


he Miami i Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important } 
Newspaper” 


| 
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| BOSTON 
POST 


1925 


Gross Circulation Averages 


420,918 
387,284 


| DAILY POST 
| SUNDAY POST 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The 


BUFFALO 
TIMES 


| with a circulation of over 100,000 
| every evening and Sunday is the 
dominant seven-day paper of Western 


New York. 
Norman FE. Mack 
Editor and Publisher 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Ince. 


Special Advertising Representative 


New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


TOPEKA 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
JAILY lished in Topeka. 
CAPITAL It covers the en- 


} _ tire state and has 
\eavy circulation in Topeka and 
0-mile trade radius. 


/ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 

) Topeka, Kansas 

| Average Gross Circulation 37,000, 
| Member A. B. C. 


CHE An American 
i newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more _ intelli- 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


WORNING 
OURNAL 


| Newspaper Published Primarily 
r the Home. Member A.B.C. 


x 
if 
ee, DAY scene: 


Reaches the cream of purchasing power 
the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
id tead by every member of the family. 


"HE DAY “The National 


Jewish Daily’ 
| Member A. B. C. 
i East Broadway NEW YORK 
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SPACE COST 
(Continued from Page 3) 


service is clearly working to the 
disadvantage of the rural press 
in its quest for patronage from 
national advertisers. In the case 
of national publications who sell 
their space for $4.00 per agate 
line the difference between the 
cost of space filled with plate and 
space filled with hand composi- 
tion is of very minor importance; 
the difference to the country pub- 
lisher who sells his space at from 
25c to 40c per column inch is very 
great. This is another inconsis- 
tency which is attracting the at- 
tention of the national advertiser 
and which leads him to conclude 
that he is being asked to bear a 
disproportionate share of the cost 
of producing the local newspaper. 


How to meet the cost of com. 
position in advertisements carry- 
ing heavy copy has been dis- 
cussed in two previous reports of 
the Advertising committee. Ref- 
erence to this problem in the 1925 
report brought the following so- 
lution which is put into practice 
by a Wisconsin publisher: 

“My definition of a display ad 
is an ad set in display type, and 
I do not include 8 point or 10 
point in that category. An adver- 
tiser purchasing 12 inches of space 
for a display ad is entitled to fill 
it—with matter no smaller than 
12 point. He can use larger type 
if he wants to—it’s up to him. 12 
point type means 6 lines to the 
inch, not 9 lines as when set in 
8 point. 

“So when an enthusiastic adver- 
tising fan brings in copy which 
clearly cannot fit into the space 
agreed upon I put it up to him to 
pay the higher rate for ads set 
in 8 point or take additional space 
so that his copy can be set in 
display at the display rate. My 
display unit of measurement is a 
single 13-em column set in 12 
point type. The content of his 
ad copy must come within that 
measurement, or add necessary 
space. 

“A furnished room can hold 
only so much furniture. If the 
renter needs enough stuff to fill 
a suite, he must rent a suite in- 
stead of a single room. 

“My theory may not meet the 
views of technical men but thus 
far I have found it a very satis- 
factory method.” 

Mr. Hotaling’s report showed 
the association in good financial 
standing, with a balance on hand 
as of May Ist, of $12,507.41. 

Trophy contests, the Washing- 
ton office, sustaining member- 
ships, an endowment fund, the 
bulletin, the engraving depart- 
ment, the membership campaign, 
the outing, legislative work, na- 
tional advertising, and forest pro- 
tection were among the topics 
covered in Mr. Hotaling’s report. 

In a talk to the members John 
E. Allen of the Linotype News 
stressed the importance of the 
physical make-up of a newspaper 
to its circulation and popularity. 


N.E.A.DELVESINTO IN THE AD FIELD 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 
BEING PLACED BY 
THE AGENCIES 


NOW 


HRANKEB, WHITE CO, 8S. Dear: 
born St., Chicago—Account of the Lake- 
land Resorts, Inc. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN CO., New 
York — Will use newspapers and motor 
trade publications for the Lepel Ignition 
Corp., 117 West 63rd St., New York; 
account of the Jacobson Mfg. Co., 74 
Commerce St., Newark, and 1608 Can- 
adian Pacific Bldg., New York, makers 
of the Depend-Oil Heaters, 


M..L. STAADEKER ADV. AGENCY, 
65 Pickering Bldg., Cincinnati — Using 
newspapers for the Three Feathers Malt 
Extract Co., Cincinnati. 


WORLD WIDE ADV. CORP., 303 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y.—Using newspapers for Re- 
liance Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. 


REPORTERS TRAIL 
COOLIDGE 


(Continued from Page 3) 


are: Bertram D. Hulen, Associated 
Press; _John H. Montgomery, 
United Press; George E. Durno, In- 
ternational News Service; Glen I. 
Tucker, New York World; Charles 
R. Michael, New York Times: 
James R. Nourse, New York 
Herald-Tribune; Charles S. Groves, 
Boston Globe; David Lawrence, 
Consolidated Press, and John T, 
Lambert, Boston Advertiser. J. Rus- 
sell Young, of the Washington Star, 
will follow shortly, and others will 
probably join the reportorial con- 
tingent at later dates. 

The address of the newspaper men 
will be Paul Smith’s Hotel, as there 
are scant housing accommodations 
available at the camp elsewhere than 
at the inn. 


Markley Buys Three Papers 


The Marlboro, Mass., Daily 
Enterprise, the Hudson Daily 
Sun, and the Weekly Enterprise, 
the latter circulated in Concord, 
Action, Sudbury and _ nearby 
towns, have been purchased by 
Allan Markley of Marion,: Ohio. 
It was reported that Dunstin S. 
Lucier received more than $100,- 
000 for the three newspapers, of 
which he had been publisher for 
the past five years. Markley was 
formerly publisher of the Marion 
Tribune and connected with the 
United Press. Palmer Dewitt and 
Palmer negotiated the sale. 


Writers’ Club Formed: 


fiitews Hinger Lakes; N.--Y.: 
Writers’ Club has been organized 
to satisfy a spontaneous desire of 
a large number of newspaper men, 
authors, editors and publishers 
all over the world who love the 
charm of the Finger Lakes re- 
gion. All types of writers are 
banded together in this new fra- 
ternity. The membership now in- 
cludes 200 persons. 


Lawson Leaves 


Lt. Col. Lawson, associate pro- 
prietor of the London Telegraph 
and head of the British Advertis- 
ing Association, sailed for home 
on the Aquitania last Tuesday. 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 
Detroit Times 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY : 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
Papers combined, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. ° 


The 40 Pages Weebly 


N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


‘Specimen 


H. R. Swartz Resigns as Head 
of Intertype Corp. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Intertype Cor- 
poration held June 29, 1926, H. R. 
Swartz resigned as president of 
the company and was elected 
chairman of the board. Neal Dow 
Becker was elected president. 


Mr. Swartz is also president of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., the world’s 
largest printing press manufac- 
turers, with plants in New York 
City, Dunellen, N. J., and London, 
England. 


Milwaukee Sentinel’s 
Representation 


A. C. Backus, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, announced 
last week that effective July 12; 
1926, the Milwaukee Sentinei will 
be represented in the national ad- 
Vertising field jointly with the 
New York American and the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. The 
national organization now hand- 
ling the latter publications will 
also represent the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel with offices at New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Fran 
cisco. 
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7—— Last Six Months of 1925-—~, 


AGATE LINES 


The 


of a newspaper as a medium for advertisers is the kind 


"Tes characteristic that determines the productiveness 
of people who read it. 


If all persons were equally responsive to advertising, then 
the newspaper with the largest circulation would bring the 
best results. But persons vary greatly in their needs and 
desires, in their purchasing power, in their intelligence, in 
their attitude toward advertising. 


And so, newspapers vary greatly in their value to advertisers 
—in their ability to produce results; and this variation is 
dependent more on the quality, the responsiveness, of cir- 
culation than on the quantity. 


‘The reason why advertisers get better results through The 
Sun than through any other New York evening newspaper, 
the reason why they use more space in The Sun than in any 
other New York evening newspaper, is because The Sun is 
read by people of more than average means and better than 
average intelligence—people who have purchasing power as 


The Sun maintains a rigid 


BOSTON 
Old South Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Munsey Building 


Record of Total Advertising—New York Evening Newspapers 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1926 
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Outstanding Leade 


Among New York Evening Newspapers 
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7 First Six Months of 1926—~ 
Maye 2 Ju 


AGATE LINES 


Parlier Reb. ee = Apres 


ne 
1,800,000 


well as purchasing impulse—people of wide activities, many 


interests and large influence—people who are responsive t¢ 
advertising. | 


Among these people The Sun has a larger home circulatior 
than any other New York weekday newspaper. 


For twelve consecutive months The Sun has published more. 
advertising than any other New York evening newspaper— 
an indication of the superior productiveness of its advertising 
columns, 


During this period The Sun published 16 million lines | 
advertising—leading the second evening newspaper by mo 
than one million lines. 


For twelve consecutive months The Sun has made larget 
gains in advertising than any other New York eveni 
newspaper—an indication that advertisers in increasingly 
large numbers are becoming convinced of the advantages of 
The Sun and are satisfied with the results secured through 
The Sun. 49 


censorship on all advertising 


NEW YORK . 
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SAN FRANCISCO — 
First National Bank Building 
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A Cable from Buenos Aires 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO 
EVERY EXPORT ADVERTISER 


Prensa 


of Buenos Aires thus continues its increase in circulation 
during 1926, as evidenced by this record: 

Januarvied, 1926... 222... ..... 300,407 

February, 14,°1926,.................. 309,877 


A sworn circulation statement issued in May, 1926, gave 
th .ollowing figures: 


Average } tily Circulation.......... 235,000 
\ 
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Full Details — Kansas City Star Sale to Seested and Kirkwood : 
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July 17, 192¢ 
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4 Facts 
worth remembering: 


The News alone in Indianapolis can give an advertiser more 
circulation within the city carrier delivery limits (1 copy to each 
4.3 persons) than both other Indianapolis daily newspapers 
combined (1 copy to each 4.34 persons). 


In the city and suburban areas (as-defined by the A. B. C.) 
The News circulates one copy daily to each 7.5 persons. This is 
greater coverage than the second daily paper gives in the city 
alone (1 to 8 persons). 


For many years advertisers have annually invested more 
dollars in the six issues a week of The News than in the thirteen 
issues a week of both other Indianapolis newspapers, daily and 
Sunday, combined. 


In the last three months of 1925 and the first four months of 
1926, The News surpassed all its own, and all other local rec- 
ords, for national advertising linage. Increasing leadership! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Adveriis' 4 Director 
New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll ; J. E. Lutz 


110 East 42nd St. ; The Tower Bldg. 
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TURNOVER 


Kansas City Star Sale New Epoch 


In Romance of American Journalism 


reat Midwestern Newspaper Falls Into Hands of Employees Who Are Headed By August F. Seested 
and Irwin R. Kirkwood After Hectic Bidding By Prominent Publishers. 


| 
| OR the second time within a 
TT year a great American newspa- 

per has passed into the hands of 
ts employees. When Victor F. Law- 
‘on, owner of the Chicago Daily 
Jews, died last year, that nswspaper 
vas sold under competitive bidding 
9 Walter Strong, its general man- 
ger, and the staff of The. Daily 
News. The price was $13,671,704.31. 


On July 12 The Kansas City Star 
nd the Times were sold under the 
ame plan of sale as negotiated by 
ne Chicago Daily News, to August 
’. Seested and Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
veneral Manager and Editor of the 
ublications, respectively, and their 
ssociates. The price paid for these 
‘ublications was $11,000,000. 


Went Up Fast 


The Kansas City Star was founded 
1 1880 by William Rockhill Nelson 
ad Samuel E. Morss, of the Fort 
Vayne (Indiana) Sentinel who had, 
y close contact with affairs of the 
fiddle West, recognized the need 
br a new newspaper in Kansas City. 
he health of Mr. Morss gave way 
ad Mr. Nelson assumed the entire 
wnership and direction of the paper. 
en years from the date of its first 
sue the Star had a circulation of 
),000 copies a day. 
At this time there were four other 
uly newspapers in this fast grow- 
g community. The Times, The 
/urnal and two other unimportant 
pers destined to oblivion by the 
bseieht of editorials from the caus- 
pen of Colonel Nelson in the col- 
inns of the prodigous Star. When 
te Times failed in 1901, the Star 
‘ught the newspaper. The venture 
oved a success and its circulation 
ead into many of the nearby states 
th the same alacrity as had marked 
entrance into Kansas City. In 
is the circulation of the Star and 
-mes exceeded 200,000 copies a day. 
le present circulation of these com- 
1ed journals has reached the 400,- 
) mark. 


The phenomenal growth of the 
r and the overwhelming prestige 


By George Ellis 


Staf Writer, Tue Fourtu Estate 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


IRWIN R. KIRK WOOD 


> 


it enjoys, not in Kansas City alone, 
but throughout the nation and the 
world, deserves profound attention 
to the executive and editorial policy 
which has builded it from obscurity 
to power and has given it an en- 
viable place in the journalistic hall 
of fame. 

Colonel Nelson’s idea of making 
a newspaper was a simple one. Un- 
hampered by the precepts of the old 
school of journalism, he instituted 
at the outset a daring adventure by 


+ 


sounding a clarion call for commu- 
nity crusading against political sabo- 
tage, While this bold endeavor on 
the part of a newcomer incited men- 
tal riot among the political peers of 
the ambitious little western town, the 
characteristic progressivness of the 
pioneer settlers rallied to the Star’s 
support with the result that the cit- 
izenry looked to the editorial col- 
umns of “its” paper as regularly as 
it did the Bible and with almost the 
same degree of confidence. 


When the Colonel went to Kansas 
City it was a ragged Western town 
without payed streets or foot pave- 
ments. From the first the Star 
urged the necessity of paving’ the 
streets, of developing a park system, 
of building attractive homes and of 
planting shrubbery and trees. The 
Star has always devoted more space 
to the upbuilding and uplifting of 
Kansas City than any other news- 
paper in America has devoted to its 
home town. 


In this connection it may be added 
that the prefacial appendage by which 
the editor of the Star was known 
to his constituents was not the re- 
sult of any military conference but 
by reason of the fact that he was 
“jest plain coloneliferous.” He was 
always leading the affairs of the mu- 
nicipality constructively but with un- 
gloved audacity. It is often said 
that Kansas City is largely the prod- 
uct of Star-Times influence. Such 
reference must be heeded. 


CARRYING Forwarp NeEtLson IDEALS 


With the passing of Colonel Nel- 
son in April, 1915, the direction of 
his newspapers fell into the hands 
of August F. Seested and his son-in- 
law, Irwin R. Kirkwood, who had 
served as editorial assistant to the 
Colonel. With the able and experi- 
enced aid of Mr. Seested, the Star’s 
general manager and with no less 
zeal and enthusiasm than his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Kirkwood assumed the 
great task of carrying forward the 
Nelson ideals, so nobly instituted. 
For many years Mr. Seested had 
managed the business end of the 
publications. The Colonel directed 
that he remain at the helm of the 
enterprise. 

-Laura Nelson Kirkwood, daughter 
of the publisher, was named in 
the will as trustee with her moth- 
er. Mrs. Kirkwood assumed active 
control of the estate which included 
the newspaper plant, and until her 
death last February, was an impor- 
tant factor in the administration of 


(Continued on page 31) 
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K.C. STAR GOOD-WILL 


EDITORIAL COMMENT from the daily press relative to the pur- 
chase of the Kansas City Star. and Times by the employees headed by 


WORTH $7,000,000 


Actual Property Value of Western Newspaper Is 
$4,000,000—Congratulatory Messages 
Pour Into Office 


Special to THE FourtH ESTATE 
Kansas City, July 13 


The Kansas City Star is to remain in control of the men who have 
conducted it since the death of William R. Nelson in 1915, the entire 
newspaper properties having been sold Monday by the trustees of the 
William R. Nelson Trust to the present organization headed by August 


F. Seested, business manager, and Irwin Kirkwood, editor. 


the properties was $11,000,000. 


The price of 


Stock control of the paper will rest in Mr. Seested, Mr. Kirkwood, 


R. E. Stout, managing editor; H. 
J. Haskell, associate editor; George 
B. Longan, assistant managing ed- 
itor, and numerous other executives 
and employees holding the minority 
interest. 

The company to be formed to 
operate the properties will be capital- 
ized at $2,500,000, the remainder of 
the purchase price to be carried on 
mortgage by the William Rockhill 
Nelson Trust. This is’ to carry 5 
per cent interest. The new company 
paid in $500,000 with the acceptance 
of its bid, will pay $2,000,000 upon 
transfer of the paper, and $675,000 
per year, including interest. This 
will extinguish the debt on the paper 
in about eighteen years at the normal 
rate. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 


For the smaller stockholders, a 
deferred payment plan has been 
provided by Mr. Kirkwood.  Pay- 
ments will be one-third down, eight 
per cent for seven years and the 
final payment the eighth year, at 5 
per cent interest. Initial dividends 
probably will be paid at the rate of 
8 per cent a year. 

In announcing the sale to Mr. 
Kirkwood, the trustees of the estate 
gave out the following statement: 

The university trustees make the 
announcement that proposal No. 4 
for the purchase of the newspaper 
properties owned by the William 
Rockhill Nelson Estate, made by 
Irwin R. Kirkwood on behalf of 
himself and associates, is accepted. 
This includes the real estate oc- 
cupied by The Star building, but not 
the ground south thereof. 

The price is Eleven Million Dol- 
lars ($11,000,000.00), the purchaser 
assuming all current liabilities and 
accounts payable, all prepaid sub- 
scriptions and suits for libel, per- 
sonal injury and all others arising 
from the operation of the news- 
papers. Purchaser also agrees to 
assume all existing editorial and 
commercial contracts and all unpaid 
taxes. 

The Eleven Million Dollars ($11,- 
000,000.00) is to be paid as follows: 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000.00) deposited with offer, 
Two Million Dollars ($2,000,000.00) 
on transfer of properties, and Eight 
Million, Five Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ($8,500,000.00) at five per 
cent (5%), payable not less than Six 
Hundred Seventy-five Thousand 
Dollars ($675,000.00) per year in 
quarterly payments, said Six Hun- 


COL. W. R. NELSON 


> 


4: 
dred Seventy-five Thousand Dollars 
($675,000.00) to include interest, all 
secured by mortgage on the proper- 
ties. 

The trustees appreciate the cour- 
tesies extended to them by the vari- 
ous bidders, and wish to thank them 
for the offers they have submitted. 

WILLIAM VOLKER, 
Jo CaeNt CM GHES, 
HERBERT V. JONES, 


University Trustees, The 
William Rockhill Nelson 
Trust. 


July 12, 1926. 


Before making the sale, the trus- 
tees called into consultation the 
presidents of the University of 
Kansas, University of Missouri and 
University of Oklahoma, by whom, 
under the terms of the Nelson will, 
the estate trustees are appointed. 
The university presidents gave ap- 
proval to the terms offered by Mr. 
Kirkwood and the action of the 
trustees in awarding the property 
to him. 


$7,000,000 Goon WiLL 


The properties sold include the 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City 


(Continued on page 30) 


August F. Seested and Irwin R. Kirkwood, Manager and Editor 
respectively. 
+ + 


N. Y. Times, July 14 
ANOTHER NEWSPAPER SALE 


It seems fitting and fortunate 
that the Kansas City Star, which 
had to be ‘sold under the will of 
its founder and owner for so 
many years, the late Colonel Nel- 
son, is to be retained in the hands 
of its present management. As in 
the earlier case of the Daily News 
of Chicago, there were outside 
bidders for the property. In both 
instances the trustees favored sale 
to those already in charge. The 
price paid for the Kansas City 
Star, along with its morning edi- 
tion, the Kansas City Times, may 
have seemed high to those who 
did not know the value of the 
property. Doubtless it included 
considerable real estate. But the 
Star has long been known not 
only as.a really successful but un- 
commonly useful newspaper. For 
many years it went into great 
numbers of Kansas farmhouses 
as a first-class educational influ- 
ence. Its habit of printing a great 
deal of miscellaneous but accurate 
information about science, in- 
vention, exploration, literature, 
schools and colleges made it a 
sort of university extension for 
boys and girls on Kansas farms 
as well as in Kansas City itself. 

Oversight should not be made 
of the fact that the money real- 
ized from the sale of this news- 
paper is to be applied to an art 
foundation in Kansas City. This 
was the form in which Colonel 
Nelson by his will sought to do 
something for his profession, and 
at the same time to express his 
appreciation of what the city in 
its growth had done for the ex- 
pansion and prosperity of his 
newspaper. The whole is a mag- 
nificent endowment, and also a 
worthy memorial to one who was 
so long and so honorably a great 
figure in the newspaper world of 
the Middle West. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune, July 14 
SAFEGUARDING A FINE TRADITION 


It is gratifying to know that 
theseKansas. City “Star? yvand 
“Times” will remain in the hands 
of men whc have been associ- 
ated for many years in shaping 
their policies and are closely at- 
tached to their admirable: tradi- 
tion. “The Star,” which Colonel 
Nelson founded and brought to 
extraordinary prosperity and in- 
fluence, is an institution in the 
territory which it has long served. 
It has set high public standards 
and been managed with consum- 
mate ability. It has shown politi- 
cal independence, intellectual cour- 
age and first-class citizenship. It 
has been clean and constructive, 
high-minded in its editorial ex- 
pression and its presentation of 
news. 

Both Kansas City and the 
broader constituency to which this 


newspaper and its later associate, 
“The Times,’ have appealed owe 
Colonel Nelson an undischarge- 
able debt of gratitude. By his 
will he turned over these proper- 
ties, with their enormous incre- 
ment in value, to the community 
with which his great work and 
leadership were identified. The 
proceeds of the sale, plus other 
bequests—$20,000,000 in all—are 
to go to the William Rockhill 
Nelson Trust to create a great 
art museum. The newspapers 
themselves, with their ideals and 
spirit, are another invaluable 
legacy. They are a credit not 
only to their section but to the 
whole country. We wish the new 
proprietors, one of whom is Mr, 
Irwin R. Kirkwood, Colonel Nel 
son’s son-in-law, the completest 
success in carrying on the public 
mission which Colonel Nelson set 
himself when he moved west from 
Indiana and established “The 
Star” nearly half a century ago. 


N. Y. Evening Sun, July 14 
SALE oF THE Kansas City STAR 


Sale of the Kansas City Star 
to its own employees is of local 
interest, as Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
the present publisher of the paper, 
who heads the syndicate which 
has purchased it, was formerly a 
resident of this city. Mr. Kirk 
wood is a son-in-law of the late 
W. R. Nelson, founder of the 
Star. ‘aye 
The price of the paper, $11,000,- 
000, is a high tribute to the endur- 
ing foundations upon which Mr. 
Nelson built the publication. He 
was a great editor, a forceful per- 
sonality, of dynamic energy, who 
in a day when newspapers, as ¢ 
tule, were wholly partisan, blazec 
the way to honest independence 
and sought to assert and suppor! 
the public welfare as against per 
sonal or political influences. | 

Since Mr. Nelson’s death the 
policies inherited from him have 
been followed under Mr. Kirk 
wood’s direction, and the Star, ii 
not quite so domineering in its 
attitude and somewhat less ruth: 
less in dealing with those in op 
position to it, has retained the 
full confidence of the public anc 
continued its growth in circula 
tion and earning power. | 

The proceeds of the sale, to* 
gether with the remainder of Mr 
Nelson’s estate and that of his lati 
wife and daughter, estimated at 
approximately $20,000,000 were 
left the people of Kansas City. 
They will be used for an art mu- 
seum, constituting one of the 
most munificent bequests for this 
purpose ever made. Mr. Nelson 
throughout his lifetime had ¢ 
passion for building a great, bw 
planned and beautiful city, the 
splendid park and boulevard sys’ 
tem of Kansas City, one of the 
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‘A. E. GONZALES DIES 
‘AT THE AGE 
| OF 69 


I 

Columbia, S. C., State 

_ Chief Succumbs After 
Notable Career 


} 

Ambrose Elliott Gonzales, 69, 
president of the Columbia, S. C., 
State Company and publisher of 
‘The State, died suddenly of heart 
‘dilation shortly after 6 o’clock 
Sunday morning at his home in 
the Kirkland apartments on Pen- 
dleton street. Partially disabled 
as to locomotion and speech for 
the last 15 years, he had, as was 
his custom, put in a long day’s 
work Saturday at his office, su- 
pervising the various activities of 
the company and his private af- 
fairs, and seemed when he left 
his desk after 7 o'clock to be in 
excellent health and spirits. 


A. E. Gonzates 
sa 


} 


About 5:55. o’clock Sunday 
lorning he rang for a practical 
urse who had been in his servy- 
-e for some time and complained 
f discomfort from the heat, 
sked for an alcohol rub. His 
itality appeared so low that the 
ttendant became alarmed, but 
efore a physician could be pro- 
ired life ebbed insensibly away. 
Funeral services, from the 
ome of his brother, William El- 
att Gonzales, 1510 Hampton 
feet, were held at 6 o’clock 
-Onday evening in Trinity 
hurch, the cector, the, Rev. 
venry D. Phillips, officiating, and 
ferment was in Elmwood ceme- 
ty, beside another brother, the 
ite N. G. Gonzales (1858-1903) 
th whom he founded The State 
' years ago. 


Weyer married, Mr. ‘Gonzales 
id been as senior brother all but 
ther-like to his brothers and 
sters and had devoted to the 
jaking of The State his great 
»wers of heart and mind to the 
ry last, contriving nevertheless 
find time during the last three 
‘ars, amid all his heavy and 
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KUROPEAN CENSORSHIP GaAs ADVERTISING 
POLITICAL REACTION 


Most European and South American Countries Apply 
News Lid When They Want Silence on 
Internal Turmoil—Spain Severe 


That censorship is not a sporadic flash in the pan, but a definite reaction 
from certain national political conditions is the conclusion of a survey of 


the severity and methods of news censorship in 


America. 


Europe and South 


Spain and Portugal at present are the only countries exercising a direct 


and definite censorship on outgoing news, 


and on incoming queries from 


the headquarters offices of the Correspondents. However, the only corres- 


pondents jailed by Spain for viola- 
tions of her news code are Spanish 
nationals, and they are imprisoned 
not because of news sent to their 
foreign employers, but because of 
news sent to Spanish newspapers 
they corresponded for from Mad- 
rid, the Spanish capital. .The same 
situation practically exists in Portu- 
gal. 


TROUBLE WitH SPAIN 


The Associated Press, whose cor- 
respondents are digging out news in 
every corner of the globe has had 
trouble only with Spain, according 
to M. N. Stiles, Foreign News 
Editor of that organization. 

As a matter of course, all Eu- 
ropean countries exercise a more or 
less severe scrutiny over the news 
sent out by correspondents and the 
only countries really free in that 
respect are England, France and 
Germany. In the other countries 
the correspondents know the limita- 
tions they are expected to keep 
within, and observe each national 
censorship. In South America, Ar- 
gentine is the only free country 
from a news sense, there being no 
restrictions of any sort on the cor- 
respondents. 


During time of revolution. or in 
a political crisis, countries that 
otherwise are rather easy-going 
about censoring news put the lid 
down hard. Poland, Rumania and 
other Balkan states, and some of 
the South American countries have 
been notorious in that respect. The 
news censorship has been applied 
when news going out of a country 
would tend to harm a warring poli- 
tical faction that was fighting for 
dominance. On the completion of 
the military or political crisis, nor- 


polit FOURTH STREET 


Proof That There’s Money in Newspaper Advertising 
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mal news conditions have been re- 
stored generally. 

Spain at present is almost under 
martial law due to revolutionary 
attempts aimed at the De Rivera 
government. Queries sent by the 
Associated Press to its office jn 
Madrid never reached the office, 
and news despatches sent to the 
A.P. office were killed, and the 
word “Censored” sent on instead 
of news. 


Eurore Fairty Free 


With the exception of Spain, 
which before the De Rivera regime 
was rather free about news, and 
Portugal, where political crisis fol- 
lows political crisis, Europe is fair- 
ly free for the correspondent, and 
the censorship is more of an under- 
Stood than a set system. 

Internally the censorship is ap- 
plied with much greater severity 
than it is applied to foreign corres- 
pondents. In Poland, during the 
recent Pilsudski upheaval, news 
wires were closed to correspondents, 
but by some old. quirk of the off- 
cial mind, the telephone to Berlin 
was free, and thus news came out 
of the country, while newspapers 
published in Poland were working 
under heavy restrictions. 

When conditions in Europe and 
South America are more stabilized, 
it is very probable that the different 
censorships will gradually go. 


M. F. J. Lake, formerly with a 
Peoria, Ill., newspaper, has joined 
the staff of the Battenfield and Ball 
Advertising Agency, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. Lake will have head- 
quarters in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


N.W. AYER. & SON 


Tangible evidence of experts that the newspaper columns are the source of brofits— 
that they proditce checks and greenbacks and make music on the cashier's counter. 
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ESSENTIAL, SAYS 
JONES 


Points Out That Public 
Opinion Mustn’t Be 
Neglected 


The gas business, as an industry, 
has been “loafing on the job,” and 
the important thing needed is a 
system of institutional or good-will 
advertising, using the daily news- 
paper as the principal medium to 
familiarize the public with the true 
facts about the industry, according 
to W. Alton Jones, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., and a director in 
the Cities Service Company. 

If the intensified sales methods 
and nation-wide advertising, which 
accomplished such far-reaching re- 
sults in the industrial field, had long 
ago been used in the gas business, 
Mr. Jones said, this industry would 
be today of infinitely greater value 
in itself and in service to the public. 


THouGcHtT THEMSELVES SAFE 


“We have for many years held 
to the opinion that our service would 
sell itself,” Mr. Jones declared. “We 
have thought that because there was 
no other gas company operating in 
our city we had no competition and 
our business was secure. We have 
actually imagined that sooner or 
later the public would turn to us 
to supply their wants, and that, in 
the meantime, it was unnecessary 
to spend time and money in devel- 
oping business. Our reasoning has 
been unsound in this matter. Busi- 
ness has come to us as fast as we 
thought it would. 

“Our service has not sold itself 
and, what is more serious, we have 
had for many years a competititor 
which has taken more and more of 
the business which came to us or 
which we were able to attract by 
individual sales methods. 


ALL For Economy 


“This competitor, the local elec- 
tric company, renders valuable serv- 
ice. The gas light replaced the kero- 
sene lamp and candle, and in the 
same course, thé electric light has 
replaced the gas lamp. Similarly 
in industry, electric power has been 
employed with greater economy than 
other forms of power. In addition, 
the electrical industry, by a more 
aggressive sales policy, has taken 
from the gas business some of the 
heating demand, both domestic and 
industrial, which can, without ques- 
tion, be served more economically 
and satisfactorily by the gas indus- 
try. 

“We admit that the electrical in- 
dustry has outstripped the gas busi- 
ness, although the gas business had 
a start in the race of more than 
half a century. Some of us have 
been content with the explanation 
that electricity has a much larger 
field of service, but some of the 
leaders of the gas industry have re- 
cently been forced to admit that 
the gas business has open to it a 
field of service big enough to chal- 
lenge our best talent, to say nothing 
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Sale of Kansas City Star to Staff Hailed 


with Joy ‘Thro 


ughout Newspaper World 


Shower of Enthusiastic Telegrams to The Fourth Estate From Nationally-known Executives Pour Praise 
on Ability of the Men Who Made Missouri Newspaper a National 
Institution Worth Eleven Million Dollars. 


News of the sale of The Kansas 
City Star to the men who made it 
worth eleven million dollars was 
received as glad tidings throughout 
the newspaper world. From dis- 
tinguished editors and publishers 
throughout the country special dis- 
patches on the transaction were sent 
to THe Fourtu Estate, bearing a 
shower of congratulations as 
follows: 


Citizens Fortunate 


Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


The citizens of Kansas City are 
fortunate in having the control and 
the management of the Kansas City 
Star remain in the hands of I. R. 
Kirkwood and A. F. Seested who 
willingly labored tirelessly and suc- 
cessfully to make the Star the won- 
derful newspaper property that it 
is today. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to know that Messrs. 
Kirkwood and Seested and their as- 
sociates and fellow workers will par- 
ticipate in the profits and that their 
past efforts will not be for naught. 
Too often newspapermen who have 
labored unselfishly live to see the 
newspaper for which they made 
every personal sacrifice flourish 
while others step in and reap the 
reward of their labor. 


Grorce F. Moran, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Cleveland News. 
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Preserves Great Newspaper 
Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


The acquisition of the Kansas 
City Star by Messrs. Seested and 
Kirkwood and their associates, all 
of them trained on the Star, insures 
the preservation of one of the great- 
est newspaper properties in the 
world. They are best qualified to 
maintain and develop the Star on 
the unique plan evolved by Col. 
Nelson. 

American Journalism is proud of 
the Kansas City Star and would 
have deplored a sale that might have 
meant a fatal change in its char- 
acter. 

Epwarp B. McLean, President 
Washington Post. 


* * * 
Praises Colonel Nelson 


Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


William Rockhill Nelson made 
the Kansas City Star and Times, 
two of the greatest newspapers in 
the Middle West. He gathered 
about him a group of men who car- 
ried on these journals in the Nel- 
son manner. After his passing, 


under the terms of his will, they 
were to be disposed of following 
the death of his daughter, and the 
proceeds of the sale used in behalf 
of the universities of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Seven 
groups of bidders sought to acquire 
the properties. The successful 
group was headed by Colonel Nel- 
son’s son-in-law, Irwin R. Kirk- 
wood, present editor of the Star. 
It includes other men who helped 
make the Star and Times what they 
are. 


The middle-west and the south- 


wood and the Nelson trained staff 
which now owns it than it would 
be to any other group. If Bonifils, 
Hearst, or Dicky had bought the 
plant and launched a pair of dailies 
of a radically different type, than 
the distinctive Nelson journal, the 
public would have been long in 
accepting the change. Kansas City 
folk feel especially glad that the 
great newspaper property is to run 
along in the even tener of its way 
under men whom the city knows. 


The Daily Oklahoman, Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla. 


Just Reward for Faithful Service 


Reading the pulse of America by the communications concerning 
the sale of the Kansas City Star in this issue, there is the one out- 
It is that the passing of the Star’s ownership 


standing conclusion. 


to the men who helped to make it great is a just reward for loyal 
enterprise. 

They are imbued with the ideals of its founders, the policies that 
have made it a glittering luminary among all the brilliant newspapers 


of America. 


The deal inspires confidence as well as satisfaction. 


west are assured that the traditions 
which have made these journals a 
powerful factor in a great terri- 
tory will be continued. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Mr. Strong, of News 
Editor, THE FourtH Estate: 


I am in entire sympathy with the 
disposition of the Kansas City Star 
made by the sale to Mr. Seested and 
Mr. Kirkwood and their associates 
just announced. I believe that the 
sale of the Star under similar cir- 
cumstances to that of the Chicago 
Daily News has established a prin- 
ciple which recognizes the continuity 
of management as the essential fac- 
tor in the preservation of the char- 
acter of the newspaper and the 
perpetuation of its ideals. 

The price paid in the case of the 
Star represents a large amount of 
the share in the good will already 
in the hands of the management 
purchasing it, but the character and 
standing of the Star fully justify 
it as a fair market price. I am con- 
fident that the decision of the 
trustees will result in the re-estab- 
lishment of the permanent value of 
the Star in its community. 

Watter A. Strronc, Publisher 
Chicago Daily News. 
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Kansas City Glad 
Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


The general opinion is that the 
property is worth more to Kirk- 


Newspaper Men Owners 


Editor, THe FourrH ESTatTE: 


Glad the old force is to remain 
in control of the Kansas City Star. 
They are newspaper men. News- 
paper men should own newspapers. 
People will lose confidence in news- 
papers if they are bought, sold, 
capitalized and bonded like foun- 
dries, machine shops, glue factories 
and electric light plants. That is 
the present danger of American 
journalism. A man or group that 
runs a paper with eye first to 
profit will in time get no profit. A 
man or group print honest news and 
to express his own views if he 
exercises common sense will get a 
material reward. 


C. P. J. Moonry, Editor, Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


From Warren Fairbanks 


Editor, THr Fourta Estate: 


The sale of the Kansas City Star 
at eleven millions shows that well 
conducted newspapers acquire not 
only great influence, but substantial 
monetary value. The Star has been 
for years one of the institutions of 
that city. It will be gratifying that 
those that have been conducting it 
since Colonel Nelson’s death are to 
become its Owners, thus continuing 
policies that established an- out- 
standing publication. 

WarrEN C, Farrsanxs, Publisher 
Indianapolis News. ; 


Amazing Value 


Editor, Ture FourtH Estate: 


The sale of the Kansas City Sta: 
for Eleven Millions indicates th 
amazing advance in value of news 
paper properties in the last fey 
years. The enormous valuation an 
high price paid for Chicago Dail: 
News indicates strongly public ap 
preciation and confidence of capita 
in great value of newspaper prop 
erties. 

I am glad the men who have beei 
identified with the production o 
the Star retain the management o 
it and will carry out the excellen 
policies which have been so unmis 
takably approved by the intelligen 
people of its territory. 

Louts Witey, Business Manage: 
The Times, New York, N. 


a 
Bright Future Assured 


Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


In response to your wire, af 
quoting telegram sent Irwin Kirk 
wood yesterday. “Newspaper me 
all over America who cherish th 
highest traditions of their professio 
heaved a sigh of relief when th: 
Associated Press announced toda 
that you, Mr. Seested, and you 
other associates, the makers of th 
Kansas City Star had purchased thi 
great property. Your managemer 
assures Kansas City and the worl 
that the Kansas City Star will cor 
tinue to be an exemplar of clean! 
ness, truth, fearlessness and genuir 
constructiveness. Heartiest cor 
gratulations to Kansas City and t 
you and your associates.” 


Jonn S. CoHENn, Brenan 
Journal. | 
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A Fine Thing | 
Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


It is a matter for the sincere, 
congratulation that this fine institt 
tion has passed to the very me 
who have shared its creation. _ ut 
men as Irwin Kirkwood and Ralp 
E. Stout and their associates a! 
part of the Kansas City Star, shat 
its motives, and realize through lon 
devotion the fine thing it has becom 
Obviously Kansas City cherishe 
the Star with sufficient concern t 
rejoice in the assurance that whi 
it has been and is it will remain 
newspaper of unquestioned integrit, 
of exceeding journalistic capaci 
and of unmeasured service to a WIC 
community. 

Grorce E. Mer, Publishe 
Detroit News. 


{ 
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A High Tribute 


Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 
_ The price of the paper, $11,000,- 
00, is a high tribute to the endur- 
ng foundations upon which Mr. 
Nelson built the publication. He 
was a great editor, a forceful per- 
sonality, a dynamic energy, who in 
a day when newspapers, as a rule, 
were wholly partisan, blazed the 
way to honest independence and 
Sought in all circumstances, vigor- 
ously to assert and support the pub- 
lic welfare as against personal or 
volitical influences. It will be 
gratifying to newspaper workers 
averywhere to see the great enter- 
prise Mr. Nelson created pursue its 
ourse of public service under guard- 
anship of men who were trained 
n the Nelson School, who imbibed 
uis ideals and who can be counted 
1pon to maintain them. 

| I. H. Avams, Publisher, Baltimore 
yun. 
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Outstanding Newspaper 


éditor, THe Fourta Estate: 


Kansas City is to be congratulated 
hat the Star has been bought by 
. group headed by Irwin R. Kirk- 
vood It would have been a shame 
f this great paper, through Colonel 
Nelson’s good wishes for the city, 
iad gone into other hands. The 
Xansas Ctiy Star is such an out- 
tanding newspaper that it could not 
'e carried on in the same manner 
xcept by those who have been con- 
vucting it for so many years. _ 
_Wiu1am J. Conners, Publisher, 
“he Buffalo Courier Express. 
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Congratulates City 


} 
‘Editor, THe Fourtu Estate: 


_I feel that the citizens of Kansas 
city can be congratulated that Kan- 
as City Star is remaining in Mr. 
<irkwood’s hands. The necessity 
f local—and by that I do not mean 
rovincial—feeling in a real news- 
aper is proven. The continuation 
f Mr. Nelson’s policies will be 
vorth while for the whole nation 
s well as his home territory. This 
urchase is quite for the best. 

' P. L. Jackson, Publisher, Oregon 
‘ournal. 
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| Sale Looks O.K. 


ditor, THe Fourtu Estate: 
lt seems only right to me 
ster Nelson’s old associates who 
elped to build up the Kansas City 
tar should have the opportunity 
- continuing that business. I know 
othing about the Kansas City local 
sWspaper situation but I do know 
would want my old associates 
id boys who had helped to build 
» my newspaper to have the oppor- 
nity of perpetuating it, all other 
mgs being equal. Disregarding 
ice the sales looks O.K. to me. 
B. Uppixe, The Omaha Bee. 


* * * 


Community Welfare 


litor, THE Fourtn Estate: 

I am glad the Kansas City Star 
now owned by the men who made 
and who live in Kansas City. 


that 
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This, without any doubt, will keep 
the Kansas City Star working as 
it always has worked—for the wel- 
fare of that community. 

JoHN TuHompson, Publisher, Min- 
neapolis Daily Star. 


* * * 
Ideals Still Live 


Editor, THe Fourta Estate: 


In my judgment the Kansas City 
Star has gone into the proper hands. 
The long connection of Mr. Seested 
and Mr. Kirkwood with the prop- 
erty, and with the late Mr. Nelson, 
insures a continuance of high ideals 
and policies of that great publisher 
and further assures the people of 
Kansas City that the city’s interest 
will be the first consideration of the 
new publishers. 

C. Aprer, Publisher, Chatta- 
nooga Times. 
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A Great Tribute 


Editor, | THe FourtH Estates 
The Kansas City Star is the most 
influential and best paper west of 
the Mississippi. It has directed 
the public policy of Kansas City 
for many years as author of its 
park system and fighter of its many 


Sequences seemingly invited by the 
sale of the Star, have been avoided 
and at the same time the purpose 
of Colonel Nelson has been satis- 
factorily met. 


It was a splendid conception which 
moved him to look upon the situa- 
tion which he has builded as pe- 
culiarly the debtor of Kansas City. 
It was. Every newspaper is a debt- 
or to its own community. For that 
matter, every semi-public corpora- 
tion 1s. 

ALonzo Wasson, Publisher, Dal- 
las News. 


* ko * 


A City Institution 
Editor, Tue Fourrn Estate: 


The value in service and improve- 
ment that a good newspaper may 
represent to a city is illustrated in 
yesterday’s sale of the Kansas City 
Star for the sum of $11,000,000. 
This property was built up by Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, whose hon- 
orable and useful career coming to 
its physical end eleven years ago, 
had proved that the editing and pub- 
lishing of a clean, independent, hon- 
est and enterprising daily news- 
paper unstained by sensationalism 
may be consistent, not only with 


A Triumph for Kansas City 


In nowhere, as in Kansas City, is the sale of The Kansas City Star 
to its present publishers regarded with more genuine rejoicing. 


transaction so culminating is a triumph for the city and a compli- 
ment to the devotion of the patriotic men whose financial enterprise 
have bought about the much desired result. 

It means that the Star will shine high in the heavens of American 
journalism for many years to come. 


The 


battles against private interest. It 
has the color of Kansas more than 
of Missouri. It is one of the best 
edited newspapers of the country. 
It has personality. Colonel Nelson 
made it just what he wanted it and 
since his death it has clung fast to 
its traditions. 

The people of Kansas City will 
be gratified at the disposition made 
of the Star. There were several 
bidders—Newspaper makers of ex- 
perience and ability entirely com- 
petent to carry on. That Mr. Kirk- 
wood has secured the paper will 
mean to its constituency assurance 
that it will remain just what it has 
been. The men who made it will 
continue to make it. The policy 
which has directed it will continue 
unimpaired. The Star will be the 
Star Kansas City has known and 
Kansas City wants it so. 

JEROME D. Barnum, Publisher, 
The Post Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 2K # 
A City’s Debtor 


Editor, THe FourtaH Estate: 


There ought to be and there will 
be rejoicing in newspaperdom that 
the Kansas City Star is to continue. 
The sale of the property to those 
who have long labored with it and 
for it, is a fine thing for Kansas City. 
And it is a fine thing for the per- 
petuation of the traditions which 
have been the soul of the Star. 
Thus it comes about that the con- 


unfailing public service, but with 
ample prosperity. 

By means of the paper Colonel 
Nelson accumulated a _ property 
which is now estimated at $20,000,- 
000 and his will provided that at 
the death of his daughter, which 
has taken place, the paper which 
produced his fortune was to be 
sold, and the proceeds added to a 
trust endowment under which the 
whole fortune is to be devoted to 
the purchase of works of art and 
books to be used for the perpetual 
enjoyment of the people of Kansas 
City. It is a magnificent gift for 
the journalist’s fellow townsmen. 

This does not mean that the paper 
itself is to be lost to the public as 
a continuous instrumentality of 
good. The Star has been bought by 
a group of men who had worked 
with him in its upbuilding and 
management. It will go on just the 
same; as much an asset to the com- 
munity we doubt not as when it 
was in Colonel Nelson’s direct 
hands. American journalism may 
well be proud of such a record. 


Henry T. Craus, Editor, Boston 
Transcript. 
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Policy Made Its Value 


Editor, THe FourtH Estate: 


The best thing about the sale of 
the Kansas City Star for eleven 
million dollars is that it is to be 


7 


continued on the policy that made it 
worth eleven million dollars. 

R. W. Bincuam, Publisher, The 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


* * * 
Most Notable Transfer 


Editor, THz Fourta Estate: 


The sale of the Kansas City Star 
to Messrs. Kirkwood and Seested 
and their associates of the Star is 
the most notable journalistic trans- 
fer that has taken place in this 
country in a long time. After all 
it is not a transfer, for under the 
management of the new purchasers 
the Star will go straight along the 
beaten path cut out for it by Mr. 
Nelson with the assistance of the 
very men who now succeed him in 
the ownership of the property. 

More than any other living per- 
sons these men deserve the credit 
for having made the Star what it 
is and their readiness to pay eleven 
million dollars to carry it on indi- 
cates a confidence in themselves that 
the public will share, and a faith 
in their property that is eminently 
warranted by its marvelous career. 

CrarK Howet, Editor, Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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Unique Situation 


Editor, THe Fourtn Estate: 


It is entirely fitting that the Kan- 
sas City Star should have been sold 
to its present management. Kansas 
City without the Star would be like 
the play without Hamlet, and the 
Star under other ownership would 
be, however twinkling, another 
luminary than that to which Kan- 
sas City has become accustomed. 

Irwin Kirkwood and his associates 
will preserve the character given to 
the paper by its founder, the late 
Col. William R. Nelson This 
maintenance of a worthy, and in 
some ways a unique institution, is 
the more to be commended, because 
of the growing tendency toward the 
consolidation or ruthless wiping out 
of great newspaper properties. 

GrorcE S. JoHns, Publisher, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 


* * * 


Future Assured 


Editor, THE Fourtu Estate: 


It is pleasing that the Kansas 
City Star is to remain in the hands 
of those who have contributed so 
greatly to its success and prestige. 
Individuality in newspapers is often 
destroyed by transfer to new owner- 
ship alien in sympathy and ideas 
with the clientele of the paper. Mr. 
Kirkwood’s long association and 
family connection insures continua- 
tion of a virile effective and satis- 
factory newspaper. 

W. F. Witey, Publisher, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

Men oR ae 


Its Intrinsic Value 


Editor, THe Fourrn Estate: 


The two newspapers constitute a 
property for which in the neighbor- 
hood of $11,000,000 has just been 
paid and it may be said with safety 
that it carries also a large value in 
futures not represented in these fig- 
ures. Large as they are, they do 
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Newspaper Men Brave Inferno at Dover 
Arsenal to Get Photos for N.Y. Daily News 


Editor, Reporter and Cameraman Search Devastated Area Amid Fire and Blasts to Tell the World th 
Inside and Intimate Details of New Jersey's Latest Harrowing Disaster 
Py» John Wallace 


John Rielley, Daily News reporter, who 


risked life in Jersey disaster. 
Ce te a 


The New York Daily News put 
over one of the biggest feats of 
newspaper enterprise in years COv- 
ering Lake Denmark, N. J., naval 
arsenal disaster. 

Many hours before any other 
newspapermen were permitted any- 
where near the explosion area, 
three representatives of the tabloid 
penetrated to within a few hundred 
feet of this No Man’s Land. 


The intrepid trio consisted of 
Jack Rielley, staff reporter; Al 
Willard, staff photographer, and 


Frank Hause, managing editor of 
the News. 


With other members of the staff 
they had raced by auto from New 
York to Dover, N. J., arriving 
there at 1 a. m., Sunday, July 11. 
The first explosion took place Sat- 
urday night. 


Dover was about the end of the 
trail as far as reporters and pho- 
tographers in general were con- 
cerned. U. S. Army sentinels had 
been placed at points along all main 
roads leading to Lake Denmark. 
Their orders were to bar newspa- 
permen from the danger zone and 
they carried them out. 


Thus repulsed most reporters 
had to content themselves with the 
official bulletins issued every two 
hours by a lieutenant delegated to 


that duty, and photographers to 
getting shots of refugees and dam- 
aged houses in surrounding towns. 

Rielley, Willard and Hause were 
not to be so easily rebuffed. They 
found a native of the region who 
said he knew a little used back road 
to the arsenal and who offered to 
guide the driver of the car. 


With their headlights off, the 
party plunged into the inky dark- 
ness through mud and over ruts. 
They passed silently through the 
ruined village of Rockaway and 
then embarked on a 10-mile jour- 
ney through a thick wooded sec- 
tion, the road little more than a 
winding bridle path. 


In tHe Minpst or Fire 


It was in the very midst of these 
woods that the News party got its 
first taste of shell fire. A 16-inch 
shell skyrocketed overhead, shriek- 
ed through the air and exploded. 
The forest caught afire. There 
were more shells. “Like a sector 
under attack,” Rielley described it. 
But they pushed on. 


Two buildings, one with the roof 
blown completely off, the other 
with a gaping hole showing where 
a shell had plowed its way through, 
narrowly missing hundreds of other 
shells piled in rows, indicated at 
last that they had reached the en- 
trance to the arsenal itself. 


They parked their auto near this 
point, and Willard took his first 
flashlight of the scene of havoc be- 
fore them. This was at exactly 
4.14 a. m. 


A crazy bombardment of 14-inch 
shells soon sent the photographer 
and his two companions scurrying 
to a nearby hill, which gave even 
a better point of vantage from 


ete 8 He 
which to photograph the explo- 
sions. 
Rielley, Willard, Hause, the 


- driver and the guide were the only 


human souls in the section. The 
troops who had been rushed from 
Fort Jay had not yet reached the 
zone. 

For more than an hour the News 
trio moved from spot to spot, flar- 
ing explosions and burning build- 
ings their landmarks. Frequently 
they were just in the knick of time. 
Once a large piece of shrapnel 
landed within a few feet of them. 
There was not a moment in which 
their lives were not in imminent 
danger. 

Finally they settled upon a 300- 
foot water tower near the demol- 
ished house that had been the home 
of Capt. O. C. Dowling, command- 
ant of the arsenal. 


A Prrrect REcorD 


From this elevation Willard 
made shot after shot, the result be- 
ing as nearly perfect a pictorial 
record of the progress of the ex- 
plosions as could be conceived. 


The entire valley, two miles long 


and one mile wide, was visible 
from the top of the tower. Some 
of Willard’s pictures taken from 


this point show as many as 14 mag- 


azines exploding and burning at 
once. 


_ All the while Rielley was absorb- 
ing the impressions that enabled 
him to write a vivid first hand de- 
scription of the mingled horror and 
grandeur that he witnessed for five 
long hours. 

It was 9 a. m. 
party 
and: 


When the News 
trekked out of No Man’s 
Scores of daylight pictures 


Alfred Willard, daring News protograph. 
> | 


were taken after they descende 
from the water tower and _ pene 
trated into the very heart of th 
shell-swept valley. Shrapnel fel 
all about them and several build 
ings blew up in anything but com 
fortable proximity to the explorer: 

A civilian employee of the arsené 
of 30 years’ service, whom they en 
countered on the way back t 
Dover—a man who had escape 
death by the hair of his teeth whe: 
the first explosion occurred— 
heard with amazement an accoun 
of the News men’s exploit. | 


Came Bearinc SHELLS 


Willard and Hause got back t 
the News office about noon Sun) 
day. The managing editor bor 
two. great fragments of shrapne 
and several shells under his arms 
The photographer was laden dow! 
with plates. Rielley remained a 
Dover with 9 other reporters anc 
14 photographers from his paper. | 

One of the greatest tributes t 
the manner in which the New: 
cleaned up on the arsenal catas: 
trophe was the fact that the con: 
servative New York Evening Pos’ 
used on its front page a five col: 
umn cut, 10 inches deep, reproduc: 
ing one of Willard’s photos, the 
largest cut ever to appear in the 
Post. 
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AYVYERSITY BUILT 
J. W. FISHER’S 
CAREER 
His Typewriter Clicked 


Cox Into Presidential 
Candidacy 


; 


| “Sweet are the uses of adver- 


sity” wrote one of the poets arid 
in the parlance of 1926, he said a 
mouthful, especially as misfor- 
tune relates to the success of 
John William Fisher, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the original James M. 
Cox man, whose facile typewriter 
so far advanced the political star 


| J. W. FISHER 
— EO SSSSSSSsSS—S—S—— 


f the former governor of the 
suckeye state, that he was nom- 
aated as Democratic candidate 
or president of the United States. 
‘isher is a stalwart, adhering alike 
> friend and party seeking de- 


rence to glory far afield. 
_Financial reverses suffered by 
iis father forced Fisher out of 
chool before he tasted his ambi- 
on to become a lawyer and 
1ereby he was set upon the road 
) achievement via the school of 
hard knocks.” 

He was born at Columbus 
rove, Putnam County, Ohio, on 
-arch 24, 1874, and spent his early 
pple hooking” days in Delphos, 
llen County. 


With Daunttess Spirit 


‘Facing a cold world with the 
‘untless spirit of youth. Mr. Fisher 
came interested in the printing 
ade while employed in a com- 
ned express agency and news- 
te agency, distributing out-of- 
wn newspapers to local sub- 
‘fibers in a small town. 
Among the forms of a weekly 
'wspaper office, the Delphos Her- 
‘J, he learned type setting and 
Seneral knowledge of the print- 
i business. Later he was em- 
oyed on the Van Wert Times 
d the Bulletin, the latter a 
ily, as a compositor, 


eat with those he loves in pref- . 
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Those were the “good old days” 
when chewing tobacco was a vir- 
tue essential to good craftsman- 
ship and water was not consid- 
ered a beverage—especially not in 
a composing room. 

In his teens, also, he was em- 
ployed in the mailing room of the 
Toledo Blade and in 1893 he es- 
tablished an agency for the Lima 
Times-Democrat at Delphos, se- 
curing many readers for the paper 
with the news letter he supplied 
and the leg work he employed as 
a circulation builder. 

Noting the success of his efforts 
and sensing that Delphos was 
“ripe” for a daily newspaper, C. 
M. Tolan, son of D. H. Tolan, 
publisher of the Delphos Weekly 
Herald, started the Daily Herald 
in 1894 with Mr. Fisher 4s its 
first city editor. Here, Mr. Fisher 
remained until 1902 having been 
promoted to the post of editor 
a year after. 


Boucut A Paper 


In 1902 Mr. Fisher purchased 
the Delphos Twice-a-Week Cour- 
ant from E. B. Walkup, continu- 
ing his ownership of this pub- 
lication for six years. He then 
joined James A. Sevitz, who had 
been part owner of the Delphos 
Herald and the two purchased a 
newspaper in Manitou, Colorado. 
It was a summer resort town and 
it soon became apparent that two 
families would eat lean lunches 
off the proceeds of the publication 
so Fisher returned to Delphos, 
Ohio, where he bought a half in- 
terest in the Daily Herald and 
remained as editor and part owner 
of the daily and weekly until the 
outfit was sold later to the Del- 
phos Printing and Publishing 
Co., which united the Herald, the 
Courant, and a German weekly, 
the Kleeblatt, owned by C. A. 
Jettinger. Mr. Fisher continued 
as editor of the Daily Herald and 
the Twice-a-Week Courant until 
1911 when he located in Fremont 
as secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. 


RESPONDS TO CALL or CRAFT 


Responding to the call of the 
craft, Mr. Fisher again sought the 
fragrant odor of printer’s ink after 
only a year’s absence. His come- 
back was staged as city editor of 
the Wapakoneta Daily News 
Democrat where he held forth 
for four years and was then 
chosen editor of the Evening 
leader, published at St. Mary’s 
ten miles west of Wapakoneta in 
Auglaize County. In a year, he 
rebuilt the Leader plant, enlarged 
the paper to eight pages and 
placed the business on a sound 
financial footing. 

This activity resulted in his 
recall to Wapakoneta where he 
succeeded William G. Hoffer as 
editor of the News, Hoffer going 
to Auburn, Indiana. 

Still progressing, in 1920, he 
became editor of the Lima Times- 
Democrat, the paper on which he 
had served as a reporter back in 
1893. Later when the News be- 
came merged with Times Demo- 
crat, Mr. Fisher remained as edi- 
tor and also maintained a political 
column which attracted the at- 
tention of James M. Cox, pub- 


lisher of the Dayton News, and 
the Canton News, of the News 
League of Ohio. 

It was in 1923 that Mr. Fisher 
became associated with the Cox 
Papers as legislative correspond- 
ent at Columbus, and manager of 
the Columbus bureau. ‘Phat sis 
when he worked most arduously 
to carve out the niche of fame 
which brought his employer to 


leadership of the Democratic 
party. 
He reported the Republican 


convention at Chicago and the 
Democratic convention in San 
Francisco, in 1920, for the Lima 
News and Times Democrat, and 
the Republican convention in Cleve- 
land and the Democratic convention 
in New York, in 1924 for the Cox 
newspapers. 

As far back as 1905 his political 
acumen gained for him an elec- 
tion as mayor of Delphos. He 
was married in Delphos May 16, 


1896, to Mary Johanna Kolb. The 


Fisher circulation increased to 
eight children in the years that 
followed. Five of the offspring 


ranging in age from 15 to 29 
years are still living. 

Fisher began his actual fighting 
for Cox when the latter became 
a candidate for governor in 1912. 
In facial characteristics he resem- 
bles Cox and by those not person- 
ally acquainted with the once 
presidential candidate is often 
mistaken for the former governor. 


Eighty-Year-Old Editor Back in 
Newspaper Harness 


“Illness of Editors George L. 
Jackson and George F. Gregg of 
the Independent Republican and 
Goshen, N. Y., Democrat, county 
seat weeklies, has called back into 
harness William T. Doty, dean of 
Orange County journalists. 

In his eightieth year, Mr. Doty 
is as active as the average man 
half his age, and easily carries on 
his -journalistic duties. He has 
kept up with modern advances in 
newspaper work, but still sticks 
to the long-hand method of writ- 
ing copy. 

Several years ago illness of the 
editors called him to Goshen to 
take charge of the Independent 
and Democrat, and his activities 
at that time gave rise to the tra- 
dition that he wrote Republican 
editorials with one hand and 
Democratic editorials with the 
other, both equally good. 

Mr. Doty, a native of Sussex 
County, has been employed on a 
dozen or two newspapers since 
the age of 16, when he entered 
the office of the Tri-States Union 


at Port Jervis, spending the 
greater part of the time in Port 
Jervis and Middletown. He also 


followed his profession in New 
York and in the West. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Doty 
retired from active work on the 
Port Jervis Union, to his home 
at Circleville. 


Hamilton-Delisser Appointed 


The Knoxville, Tenn., Free 
Press has appointed as its na- 
tional advertising representative 
Hamilton-Delisser, Inc. 


Ohe New York Times 
Seventy-fifth 


nniversary 


Supplement 


| Special tabloid section 
| Printed in rotogravure 
Sk as part of the Sunday 
| edition of The Times 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1926 


This supplement — will 
contain probably the 
largest group of adver- 
tisements of firms and 
companies in business 75 
years or more ever as- 
sembled. Advertise- 
ments restricted to firms 
or their successors. in 
business for not less than 
75 years. 

Printed in rotogravure, 
advertisers will have the 
opportunity of effectively 
illustrating their an- 
nouncements. 

Net paid sale in excess 
of 625,000. Advertising 
rates: $2.10 an agate 
line; full page, $2,163; 
half page, $1,081.50; 
quarter page, $540.75. 
Size of page 10%4x1434 
inches; 1,030 agate lines 
to the page; 5 columns 
to the page; 206 agate 
lines to the column. 
Advertising forms close 


September 1, 1926. 


Six Point League Directory 
Now Obtainable 
We are in receipt of a copy of 


the twelfth edition of the Six 
Point League Directory of Adver- 
tisers and Advertising Agents, 
which has just been issued by the 
Directory, Committee of the Six 
Point League from Ralph  E. 
Mulligan. 

Copies of the book may be had 
from the Chairman of the Com- 


mittee, Mr. Mulligan, 30 East 
42nd Street. 
This issue contains the latest 


data available relative to prospec- 
tive newspaper accounts, listing 
the name of the advertising man- 
ager and the agency handling the 
account. ; 

It also gives a rather full and 
complete list of advertising agen- 
cies, and the names of most of the 
individual members, noting partic- 
ularly the Space-buyer in these 
agencies to. whom data relative 
to the newspaper and its rates 
should be sent. 

The directory lists newspaper 
advertisers and general advertis- 
ing agents East of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, inclusive. The listing 
is very complete and sure to 
prove a valuable aid to advertis- 
ing men. 
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APPLE INTERESTS 
LAUNCHING BIG 
AD CAMPAIGN 


Opportunity Bright For 
Thorough Organization 
Of Industry 


Representatives of the $70,000,000 
apple industry of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho met in Seattle, July 
6, to complete their temporary or- 
ganization of “Pacific Northwest 
Boxed Apples, Inc.,” and to lay 
plans for enlisting the strongest 


army of Northwest fruit producers 
and shippers in the industry in a 


Ceo. Oo cEnLE 0, 13}y dele, 
et 
national advertising campaign to 


promote their product. 

The organization was originally 
formed at Yakima a few weeks ago 
at a convention of apple growers 
and shippers. Trustees of the as- 
sociation attending the Seattle meet- 
ing, discussed arrangements for in- 
augurating the trade promotion and 
advertising campaign this year. Con- 
siderable work along this line will 
be done next fall and winter, but 
the big drive will not be in full 
swing until next year. 


J. Walter Hebert of Yakima, 
manager of the Yakima Fruit 
Growers’ Association, was elected 
president. Other officers named 
were as follows: A. F. S. Steele, 
manager of the Apple Growers’ 
Association of Hood River, Ore.; 
N. W. Mogge, of the Northwest 
Fruit Distibutors’ Association of 
Wenatchee, and F. M. Shields of 
Walla Walla, Vice-President; and 
EK. M. Gillette of the Wenatchee 
Fruit Distributors’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, Treasurer. 


Hitt NAmeEpD SECRETARY 


Thomas B. Hill, Secretary of the 
State Development Committee of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
was named to serve as secretary 
until the selection of a secretary- 
manager, who will be a salaried 
official. 


An executive committee was or- 
ganized, consisting of Mr. Hebert, 
David Gellatly of Wenatchee, Mr. 
Gillette, C. M. Holtzinger, of Yak- 
ima, and Mr. Steele. 


Trustees drafted the form of con- 
tract which will be submitted to 
growers and shippers of the three 
states in the drive for national 
markets for the Northwest fruit, 
and arranged for placing the $25,- 


000 capital stock of the new coopera- 
tive company, which will provide 
immediate operating funds, 

The trustees are: Mr. Gellatly, 
Forest Davis, Mr. Mogge and Mr. 
Gillette of Wenatchee; J. R. Ever- 
ett of Okanogan; Mr. Holtzinger, 
Daniel Williams, Fred Eberle and 
Mr. Hebert of Yakima; F. A. Nor- 
ton of Grandview;. Mr. Steele of 
Hood River, Ore.; R. W. Kelly of 
Grower; Mr. Shields of Walla 
Walla; Buel Fels of Spokane, and 
W. P. Gray of Nampa, Idaho. 


The form of contract, it was an- 
nounced, will provide for the pay- 
ment of one-half cent per box by 
growers and 50 cents per car by 
shippers this year, with the charge 
raised to one cent per box and $1. 
per car for the succeeding years. 


RatsiInc THE Funps 


Since Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho produce annually between 
40,000 and 50,000 carloads of apples, 
it is estimated that this plan would 
raise between $160,000 and $200,000 
for national advertising the first 
year and between $320,000 and 
$400,000 the four succeeding years. 
The funds that will be available 
for the intensive advertising cam- 
paigns planned will be limited only 
by the number of growers who join 
the new organization. Trustees at 
the Seattle meeting, representing the 
three states, declared that sentiment 
throughout all the districts showed 
that the opportunity was never 
brighter than at present for a thor- 
oughgoing organization. 


Advertising Club of York, Pa., 
Has Birthday Party 


A newspaper provided the hit 
of the evening when the “shop- 
pers” at the first birthday party 
of the Advertising Club of York, 
Pa., were provided with automo- 
bile shopping baskets by the 
Gazette and Daily ‘of York, Pa., 
as its souvenir of the evening. 


Over sixty feet of “market” was 
provided by a long table with 
heaps of souvenirs backed by dis- 
plays of the member firms. The 
guests at the banquet shopped 
along the entire length arriving at 
the end with heaped baskets. 


The affair was held at the new 
Yorktowne Hotel ball room and 
was attended by over one hun- 
dred guests including members of 
the Baltimore and Lancaster ad- 
vertising clubs who sponsored the 
York Club at formation a year 
ago. 

The Lancaster Advertisers Club 
made a hit with its stunt “Bury- 
ing Old Man Alibi’—the assistant 
to every advertising manager. 
Nine men with a real casket took 
part in the little tragedy. The 
hotel embellished its menu with 
individual birthday cakes each 
with its tiny taper. 

The York Club is headed by 
Alfred Scholes, local Underwood 
agent; Russell Wehler, vice pres- 
ident, has his own advertising 
agency, Hugh Carter, secretary, 
is advertising manager of Wiest’s 
department store, and Gilbert A. 
Deitz, treasurer, is advertising 
manager of the Gazette and Daily. 


DALE PUTS KLAN RUIN 
ON PUBLIC TRIAL 


Wiped Out in Bitter Fight for Principle He Appeal; 
for Press Aid in New Federal Action | 


© FINER TALE of journalistic heroism was ever written than the 
fight for a principle told in the New York World by George R, 
Dale, editor and publisher of the Muncie, Ind. Post-Democrat 
who has been imprisoned and financially ruined as a result of his 


battle against The Ku Klux Klan. 


According to the World, he was 


sentenced by a Klan judge to serve ninety days in jail for contemp} 
of court and fined $500 “without a trial or an opportunity to obtain 


counsel.” 

Dale. filed an answer which 
brought him a similar sentence. 
The first was upheld, the second 
overruled by the State Supreme 
Court. 

Dale has lost his paper, his 
home, and $15,000, and is pen- 
niless, with seven children on 
his hands... Submitting his case 
through the Press, to the public, 
the greatest tribunal in the world, 
Mr. Dale says: 


STRICKEN BY PLAGUE 


“Indiana four years ago became 
infested with the Klan plague. 
My Muncie newspaper, the Post- 
Democrat, fought the Klan from 
its inception, but nothing could 
stay the epidemic. Muncie be- 
came the hotbed of the Klan and 
the incubator of Kleagles who 
were sent out to sow dissension, 
strife and hatred in other com- 
munities. 

“The administration of the af- 
fairs of the City of Muncie and 
Delaware County was taken over 
bodily by the Klan, practically 
every public official becoming a 
member of the vicious conspiracy 
to convert the Constitution of 
Indiana and the Constitution of 
the United States into a mere 
scrap of paper. 


ATTACKED BY Maskep MEN 


“In March, 1922, while walking 
on a public street in Muncie, in 
company with my eighteen-year- 
old son, I was attacked by three 
black-masked armed Klansmen. 
A battle followed, and through 
sheer luck I was enabled to wrest 
a revolver from one of the men 
and shot him through the abdo- 
men. 

“Another then blackjacked me, 
and my son was terribly beaten 
over the head by the third mis- 
creant. MHastily throwing their 
wounded comrade into their 
closed automobile, the men drove 
away. 

“Although it is practically cer- 
tain that the man who was shot 
died from the effects of the 
wound, the affair is still shrouded 
in mystery. 

“The Grand Jury was in ses- 
sion at the time, but the Prose- 
cuting Attorney, a member of the 
Klan and later an Ohio organizer 
of the order, made no effort what- 
ever to investigate, and three 
policemen who made an honest 
effort to run down the criminals 
were discharged from the force. 

“The Mayor, then a Klansman, 
was given orders in a Klan meet- 


eee 


ing to dismiss the three officers 
These orders were given by the 
Prosecuting Attorney and a Dep- 
uty United States Attorney, whe 
was later dismissed from the 
Federal service for this act. 


A FrAmMeE-Up 


“The Klan Sheriff named 400 
deputies, all Klansmen, whe 
openly patrolled the streets wear- 
ing automatics in armpit and side 
holsters. My life was threatened 
every day because of the Klan 
exposures in my newspaper. | 
was compelled to go armed and 
was arrested for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon and convicted by 
a Klan jury. 

“I was next arrested on 2 
framed-up liquor charge on an 
indictment returned by a Klan 
jury. I charged a frame-up and 
declared that the Judge, Grand 
Jury, Jury Commissioners, Prose- 
cutor, Sheriff and city police be- 
longed to the Klan. 

“For publishing this truthful 
editorial I was cited for contempt 
and in the presence of a cheering 
mob of Klansmen and Klans- 
women who packed the court- 
room to the doors, was sentenced 
to the Penal Farm for ninety 
days and fined $500. | 

“T was thrown in jail and kept 
there three days before bond was 
accepted. I was released and im- 
mediately re-arrested. The Court 
held the answer in the first con- 
tempt case to be direct contempt. 


Workep IN DitcH 


“Another three months’ prison 
farm sentence and another $500 
fine was the result. | 

“T remained in jail nine days 
and was then taken to the State 
Penal Farm and put to work in 
a tile ditch. Three days later | 
was released by a Supreme Court 
order, but during my absence 
from Muncie was again indicted, 
this time for libeling the distribus 
tor of a Klan newspaper. Later 
I was convicted by a Klan jury 
on the libeling charge and given 
another five-month sentence. 

“The cases were all appealed. 
One of the contempt charges was) 
reversed and the other affirmed. 
The libel case is still before the’ 
Supreme Court. ‘ 

“In my verified answer in the) 
case which was affirmed I averre¢ 
the truth of the editorial and of 
fered to prove it in court. This 
was denied and the Supreme) 
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MONEY SPENT ON 
PAPERS ADVANCES 
WITH INCOMES 


urvey by Labor Bureau 
- Discloses Interesting 
, Facts 


An investigation of the cost of 
ving in industrial centers of the 
nited States was made by the 
ureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
epartment of Labor in conjunction 
ith the National War Labor Board 
wring the period from August 1, 
18, to March 1, 1919, 


The data was secured through 
rsonal visits by agents of the 
ireau to the homes of wage- 
rners and small salaried men, 
qere information was _ obtained 
lative to income and expenditures 
the family for a period of one 
an 


The investigation covered white 
milies in 92 principal cities and 
wns in 42 States. 


Under the sub-title of Cost of Ed- 
ation and Uplift, the investigators 
dort shows the following annual 
penditures by families: 


for Newspapers* 


) 0.78 
| 
2.65 


t will be observed from the table, 
it family expenditures for news- 
yers and magazines, advanced as 
Omes increased and that the de- 
2 for information was subjugated 
demands upon the family income 
the necessaries of life. 


*rom other sources it is shown, 
t the income from subscriptions 
l sales of Newspapers and Per- 
icals in the United States was as 
lows: 


NEWSPAPERS 

& $ 99,541,860 
i) 192,819,519 
an 212,635,632 

a 222,559,646 

PERIODICALS 

- 3 $ 64,035,230 

| Pe... 85,186,863 
i. 5 ae 115,647,913 
i 138,333,062 


here is no available data ‘show- 
sincome returns for the publish- 
industry later than 1923. 


Typesetting School Opens 


he typesetting school. spon- 
-d by the New England Daily 
vspaper Association opened 
aday, July 12, as the New 
land Printing School at 54 
lor Street, Springfield, Mass., 
n Mr. A. Avery as instruc- 
Sixteen students, already 
‘ted from about one hundred 
tcants, will make up the first 
os 


Lhe LITERARY EDITORS 


I. Harry Hansen of The New York World 


Y | ‘O a greater extent than commonl 
ary Editor of the New York 
rebels of contemporary American literature. 


y realized, Harry Hansen, now liter- 
World, has been identified with the 


One does not tend to class 


him along with the rebels because he has enthusiasms that are old fash- 


ioned in the eyes of these same rebels. 


Mr. Hansen likes the old, kindly 


writers like Washington Irving, He likes to read about old editions, and 


gossip of literary men of far gone times. 


with great enthusiasm. Indeed, Mr. 
Hansen has a kindly mind himself, 
and a realization of the fact goes 
far toward explaining him. 


Harry Hansen was born in Daven- 
port, Iowa, and became associated 
with the local newspaper as a car- 
rier and reporter while still a boy. 
In 1909, he graduated from the 


HARRY HANSEN 
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University of Chicago, and then 
engaged in publicity for the Uni- 
versity Press. Later, and for four- 
teen years, he was associated with 
the Chicago Daily News, serving 
that paper in various capacities. He 
saw a great deal of the World War 
as correspondent, serving with the 
Belgian, German, Italian and Aus- 
trian armies at various times. In 
1917, he returned to America to be- 
come Foreign Editor of The News. 
In 1920 he took over the Literary 
Editorship of The News and rees- 
tablished the page on a solid literary 
and commercial basis. In 1923, he 
expanded his reputation by starting 
a book section in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and in 1925, he completed the 
regular evolution of Chicago writers 
by moving to New York and becom- 
ing Literary Editor of The World. 


BoyHoop 1n Lirerary CrrcLes 


When Mr. Hansen was a boy in 
Davenport, he moved in a literary 
atmosphere. Fellow-townsmen were 
Floyd Dell, George Cram Cook and 
Susan Glaspell. When he was a 
man on the Chicago Daily News he 
knew many literary people, Ben 
Hecht, Carl Sandburg, Sherwood 
Anderson and all the rest of the 
crowd that ate at Scholgel’s in the 
old days. From this latter associa- 


He reviews books of travel 
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tion came Mr. Hansen’s most im- 
portant book, “Midwest Portraits” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company). 
This book, more than anything else 
he has written sums up Harry 
Hansen. It reveals his wide com- 
prehension of literary men and man- 
ners, and it reveals his abiding 
tolerance. It reveals that while he 
is fundamentally sympathetic to 
modernity, he is also old-fashioned. 

Perhaps it is his kindliness that 
has prevented him from achieving 
notoriety. It is writers with hard, 
firm, biting minds that have, as a 
rule, succeeded in impressing them- 
selves on this generation, and when 
they get kindly they fall into ob- 
livion. But the unusual combination 
of modern sympathies and kindli- 
ness has kept Mr. Hansen much 
more than merely “above water.” 


CAPABLE OF SATIRE 


The impression I have tried to 
convey is not destroyed when it is 
added that Mr. Hansen can and 
does write some brilliantly satirical 
reviews. I recall one that he pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily News 
dealing with Fanny Hurst’s “Ap- 
passionata”, and another, less point- 
ed, published in The World, dealing 
with Floyd Dell’s “Love in Green- 
wich Village.’ The Dell review 
is rather significant since Hansen 
was one of Dell’s original boosters, 
giving him a wonderful send-off in 
The News. But Dell’s decided de- 
cline in recent years has caused Mr. 
Hansen to “take back”, in all hon- 
esty, some of his high praise. The 
balance here falls on Mr. Hansen’s 
side, for the episode illustrates his 
discrimination and his honesty. 


His Faurts Not Disaprine 


If Mr. Hansen’s faults be exam- 
ined it will be found that they are 
not disabling. Perhaps his most dis- 
concerting flaw is his tendency 
toward lack of penetrating discrimi- 
nation in the field of ideas. Every 
once in a while he will print a* re- 
view which upsets one by its obvi- 
ous superficiality, or better, surfi- 
ciality. Frequently too he will re- 
view in a very circumspect manner, 
giving neither pronounced _praise, 
luckily, nor pronounced dispraise 
to a book that is really common- 
place, or even very stupid. Obvi- 
ously, discrimination among his re- 
views implies a certain set of views 
on the part of the writer of this 
sketch, which is the case. Another 
fault is a fault of method. This is 
his tendency, picked up in Chicago, 
of summarizing books of fiction 
instead of treating them analytically. 
He tells the story instead of at- 
tempting to state the underlying 
theme. In Chicago it is the thing 
to tell the story, and a very discon- 


certing habit it appears to me. But 
whatever his faults they are never 
faults of taste. 

Mr. Hansen’s modesty prevents 
him from claiming to be a critic, 
He puts himself down as a book re- 
viewer, In my opinion Harry Han- 
sen is probably the best journalistic 
reviewer in active practice in the 
country. There are better high- 
brow and critical reviewers, but not 
better journalistic reviewers. To 
Mr. Hansen books are news, and it 
is to his very great credit that he 
makes them interesting news to a 
very large audience impervious to a 
more “literary method.” C. H. G. 


Idaho Editors Meeting 
on Mountain Top 


(Special wire to Tue Fourrn 
ESTATE) 


If the committee in charge can 
get the editors up in time, con- 
cerning which doubt is expressed, 
breakfast will be served them on 
top of Brundage Mountain, ten 
thousand feet above sea level, 
Saturday morning, as part of the 
entertainment connected with the 
mid-summer convention of the 
Idaho State Editorial Association. 

From the top of Brundage a 
view is afforded for a radius of 
more than one hundred and fifty 
miles. Harry Shellworth, sponsor 
for the breakfast, says he wants 
to give the editors a real vision. 
While the recreational features 
including a picnic at the shores 
of the Payette Lakes will domin- 
ate the convention. 

A number of trade and legis- 
lative subjects will be discussed. 
Fred W. Kennedy, secretary of 
the Oregon Association; Hal 
Hoff of the Oregon Association; 
and Montana and Wyoming rep- 
resentatives were expected. J. F. 
Greenwalt of Denver, who rep- 
resents the Colorado Association, 
arrived Thursday. A. H. Aldred, 
editor. of the Lewiston Tribune, 
and Henry C. Dworshak, pub- 
lisher of the Burley Bulletin, are 
also early arrivals, the latter being 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee: 

The Payette band will be pres- 
ent to enliven the occasion. The 
session which began Friday after- 
noon is being held in the assemb- 
ly room of the Payette Lake clut 
house. One of the plans undet 
consideration is for the associa- 
tion to undertake the organization 
of students of journalism in state 
and public schools-into local and 
state units for the purpose of 
adding them along practical lines. 


Ninth District A. A. C. W. to 
Meet In October 


Dates of the Ninth District 
Convention of the Associated Ad 
Clubs of the World to be held in 
Sioux City this fall, will be Oc- 
tober 3, 4 and 5, it was announced 
by Horace Wulf, president of the 
Sioux City Advertising Club. 

Plans for the convention are 
now under way and the members 
of the Sioux City club have be- 
gun preliminary arrangements. 
The Martin hotel will be conven- 
tion headquarters. 
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THE SOUTH WANTS 
NEWS WITH A 
CAPAING 


Southerners Want Editors 
Who Have Strong 
Convictions 


Southern newspaper readers do 
not care a rap about stories of some 
movie actress taking a bath in 
champagne. They want News, with 
a capital N—foreign news, world 
news, and a complete report of the 
worth while things going on in the 
world. They want their news 
backed up by a courageous edi- 
torial policy. 

They’ll read an editor, right or 
wrong though his views may be, so 
long as he expresses them boldly, 
and carries with them the assurance 
that the editor believes in his own 
stand. 

These things, and some others 
were told by C. P. J. Mooney, pub- 
lished of the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, during the discussion of 
the relative values of features as 
compared with straight news, which 
was an important feature of the 


recent Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers convention in Asheville, 
NG 


“Southern readers do not care so 
much for features as they do for 
news,” he said. 

“The South has few congested 
factory districts. The South has no 
foreign problem. Its newspaper 
readers are interested in the eco- 
nomic problems of the day, and they 
want to keep in touch with them by 
reading the real news of the day. 

“Tf you were to ask me the most 
certain way to insure success with 
a newspaper in the South, I’d say 
with a courageous editorial page, 


and secondly, with News—real 
news—lots of it.” 

Among other things, Mr. Mooney 
pointed out that the world has 
grown closer together since the war, 
and that the readers of his paper 
now are as interested in what is 
going on abroad as they are in do- 
mestic affairs. 

Where 200 words of foreign 
news satisfied in ‘days gone by, he 
said, columns must be printed to- 
day. 

He added that in the South, pub- 
lishers must be alert to keep 
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CaP S MOONEY, 
of the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal 


abreast of those devices which speed 
up the serving of the news to the 
readers, red hot, and cut down the 
time of landing the story of news 
happenings in the hands of readers. 


Former Mergenthaler Associate 
Dies at Age of 62 


Albert E. Ebaugh, well known 
in the printing and newspaper 
trade, died suddenly last Saturday 
on the golf links of the River- 
side Country Club at Coambridge 
Springs, Pa., of heat prostration, 
aged 62 years. 

Mr. Ebaugh was the secretary- 
treasurer of the James McMillan 
Printing Co. and in his early life 
was associated with Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, the inventor of the 
linotype, and aided him in build- 
ing his first machine. He was the 
first man to install the machine 
in Pittsburgh, introducing it on 
the old Leader, now out of exist- 
ence and of which Ambassador, 
A. P. Moore, to Spain was the 
owner at the time he sold it. 


The deceased had lived in 
Bellevue, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
for 33 years and was known in 
many sections of the country. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles, 
being a member of the Scottish 
Rite Consistory. He leaves his 
widow and two sons, Lionel and 
Chester Ebaugh, the former being 
associated with his father in busi- 
ness. The elder Ebaugh engaged 
in the printing business for him- 
self many years ago and did much 
legal work. He came to Pitts- 


burgh from New Orleans where 
he had been employed on the 
New Orleans Picayune. 


Des Moines Delegation Reports 
Convention 


A unique picture record of 
events incident to the Philadel- 
phia Convention was made with 
motion picture machine by Mac- 
Harlan and with graflex by Jerry 
Weir, two members of the Des 
Moines delegation. After instal- 
lation of officers for the coming 
year, three reels of motion pic- 
tures showing the delegation en 
route and at the convention was 
made a feature of the Des Moines 
Advertising Club weekly meet- 
ing. 

The néw officers installed were 
Arthur Brayton, President; Mac 
Harlan, Vice President; Walter 
Melone, Secretary-Treasurer; and 

Murchison, Paul Baugh, 
Jerry Weir, B. F. Spry and L. E. 
Hoffman, Board of Governors. 


Publisher Injured 


Dante M. Pierce, publisher of 
the Iowa Homestead, was injured 
when a car in which he was rid- 
ing was wrecked. He is confined 
to his home at 1126 Thirty-sixth 
street with two broken ribs. 
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Oswald Spengler’s “Decline of the West” (Knopf: $6) is an excit 


book in the very best sense of the word, t s 
It carries one high into the clot 


a thousand and one speculations. 


It starts the mind off 


of speculation; it plumbs the depths of the universe. After a thorou 
and attentive reading, one’s whole outlook on the world is chang 
To read it is not an easy task, for Spengler has developed an elabor; 


technical vocabulary. 
history in all of its manifesta- 
tions, and of philosophy. How- 
ever, one need not have an ex- 
haustive acquaintance with any of 
these fields to understand what 
Spengler is driving at. To crit- 
icize him with any success would 


naturally require such knowledge. - 


It should be clearly understood 
that Spengler’s ideas are not ra- 
tionalizations for the decline of 
Germany, nor even for the pres- 
ent condition of Europe. They 
are ideas that were developed be- 
fore the war. The book itself 
appeared in 1918, but had been 
in process. since 1911. What 
Spengler tried to do is to dis- 
cover and present the fundamen- 
tal bases of culture, and show 
how each culture is absolutely, 
not relatively, peculiar to itself. 


Duty or THE STUDENT 


A culture, he believes, has a defi- 
nite birth, adolescence, maturity, 
senility and death. To discover 
the central symbol of each cul- 
ture is the duty of the student of 
culture history. Spengler believes 
that the mathematic of a culture 
betrays the fundamental attitude 
of that culture, and he further 
believes that this attitude carries 
over into the fine arts, and into 
every other department of life. 
Every aspect of a culture has a 
symbolic value, which far tran- 
scends its factual value when it 
comes to understanding a cul- 
ture. In the mathematic, how- 
ever, One may discover the cen- 
tral symbol, and from it one may 
develop an exposition of the 
whole culture. He has chosen 
for detailed exposition three cul- 
tures, Apollinian or classical, 
Magian or that culture which 
gave us Christianity and Islam 
and which never progressed be- 
yond adolescence, and Faustian 
or our West-European-American 
culture. Other cultures are dealt 
with but slightly, but they include 
Chinese, Mexican, Egyptian and 
others. The bulk of the book is 
concerned with an exposition of 
the first and last cultures sepa- 
rately and comparatively. 


In the past culture history, like 
all history, has been linear. That 
is to say that we endeavor to 
push the history of mankind as 
far back into the past as we are 
able, and then carry it progres- 
sively up to the present moment. 
We have believed in the cumu- 


He ranges over the fields of mathematics, | 
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lative nature of culture. This. 
titude Spengler considers fal 
because it rides roughshod oy 
the various cultures, failing 
perceive that there are seve 
that are absolutely peculiar 
themselves and not understar 
able in terms of our own. Spe 
gler says: a 


“I see, in place of that em 
gment of one linear history wh 
can only be kept up by shutt 
one’s eyes to the overwhelm 
multitude of the facts, the dra 
of a number of mighty Cultu 
each springing with  primit 
strength from the soil of a moth 
region to which it remains fin 
bound throughout its whole lh 
cycle; each stamping its material 
mankind, in its own image; e 
having its own idea, its own ¢ 
sions, its own life, wilt and feeli 
its own death.” | 


PHYSIOGNOMIC VIEW | 
Such a view of history ° 
Spengler indicates in this p 
sage is called a Physiognoi 
view of history. He defines j 
contrast in the following passa} 
“The Morphology of the mech: 
ical and the extended, a scier 
which discovers and orders 1 
ture-laws and casual relations, 
called Systematic. The Morph 
ogy of the organic, of history a 
life and all that bears the sign 
direction and destiny, is cal’ 
Physiognomic.” | 

As remarked before Speng 
considers the mathematic of 
culture to be its central symb 
“There are several number wor 
as there are several Cultures. \ 
find an Indian, an Arabian, 
Classical a Western type of ma’ 
ematical thought and, correspo!, 
ing with each, a type of num 
—each type fundamentally pec 
iar and unique, an expression 
a specific world-feeling, a syml) 
having a specific validity whi 
is even capable of scientific defi 
ition, a principle of ordering t| 
Become which reflects the cent 
essence of one and only one so. 
viz., the soul of the particul 
Culture.” It is necessary at 
point to set down one of /? 
ler’s fundamental distinctions. _ 
willbe noticed that he used t) 
word “Become” with a spec 
meaning. The distinction 18 ?) 
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tween “Become” and “Becoming.” 
The “Becoming” is the ongoing 
uality of a culture. It is the 
uality of the culture which is not 
t rest, and consequently not 
measurable. It refers to the pro- 
uct of the dynamism of a cul- 
ture. The “become” refers to 
what has been realized through 
the action of the “becoming.” It 
is measurable and reducable to 
rules. It is the substance of 
science, and so the material with 
which a mathematic deals. 


It is apropos, also, to introduce 
vere another set of. definitions. 
Spengler makes a distinction be- 
-ween destiny and causality. Des- 
iny is the powerful drive behind 
1 culture, the transcendant power 
hat drives a culture on its way. 
causality on the other hand is 
the mechanistic explanation of 
he become. Destiny is felt rather 
han measured. Causality is the 
‘oncern of the linear historian 
ind the scientist. Destiny looks 
o the future. Causality looks to 
he past. 


APOLLINIAN CULTURE 


In this place it will be sufficient 
oO give a reasonably clear exposi- 
ion of the central peculiarities of 
he Apollinian and Faustian cul- 
ures. This will be done briefly 
nd summarily. The Apollinian 
ulture is characterized by its em- 
hasis upon the “sensuously pres- 
nt individual body.” The math- 
matic is characterized by an em- 
hasis on the measurement of the 
ody. Naturally then, the high- 
st art of the Apollinian age is 
aat in which the “sensuously 
resent individual body” is the 
lost important thing, or sculp- 
ire. This emphasis on the body 
3 body (and this does not refer 
» body in the human sense) 
‘ent so far as to eliminate the 
Ossibility of a deep, subtle, as- 
iring, interior life. The Greek 
id not have a horror of being 
lone. He had excluded from 
is world the menacing concept 
{ infinity, and concentrated hirh- 
‘If upon that which could be ap- 
rehended by the senses, or on 
oncrete objects. The Apollinian 
‘ama is the drama of situation, 
id not the drama of the tortured 
oul. Contrast Sophocles’s “Oed- 
us the King” with Shakespeare’s 
ing Lear.” 

| Faustian Sout 1n Contrast 
The Faustian soul, which came 
to being about the year 1000 is 
most exactly in contrast. Its 
‘rime symbol is pure and limit- 
Iss space.” The Faustian aspira- 
bn is toward the infinite. The 
austian man has developed a 
‘ep and subtle interior life. That 
illustrated in his drama. Apol- 
tian figures do not develop in 
e drama. They remain the 
me. They are caught in a situ- 
on. Faustian figures’ on the 
her hand are victims of interior 
‘velopments. Their tragedy is 
le tragedy of the spirit, and not 
the body. The central symbol 
| this is of course the Faustian 
athematic, which has become 
toriously abstruse in its efforts 
| comprehend _ infinity. sahiere 
Dical Faustian art is, therefore, 
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not sculpture with its emphasis 
upon the body, but music with its 
emphasis upon space relations and 
its capacity to express the Faus- 
tian aspiration toward infinity. 
The other art which has shown 
itself capable of realizing the 
Faustian soul is painting. Archi- 
tecture is an art which has had 
a high development in both cul- 
tures. But the contrast between 
the two souls finding symbolic 
expression is clearly observable: 
contrast the Greek temple with 
the Gothic cathedral. 


Every Culture is followed by 
its Civilization. Once a Culture 
has exhausted its impulse it does 
not die, but ceases to throw off 
high expressions of its Destiny. 
At the point that this exhaustion 
becomes apparent Civilization be- 
gins. Faustian Civilization began 
about 1800. The characteristic of 
Civilization is its incapacity to 


A Tip to— 
SPACE BUYERS 


In proportion to population, THE 
MIAMI HERALD is now being 
favored with more National Adver- 
tising than any paper in any other 
section of the Country—WHY? 


Because Miami, Florida, is an im- 
portant market center; the South- 
eastern objective of any national 


Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
CHICAGO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 


SAN FRANCISCO 


develop anything really new. 
‘ every Culture has its own 
Civilization,” says Spengler. It is 


essentially a matter of barren re- 
production of past achievements. 
Civilization thins Culture out. 
Civilization is characterized by 
the triumph of the city over the 
country. The knowledge and the 
impulse behind civilization be- 
comes concentrated in the city. 
The civilization of the city be- 
comes incomprehensible to the 
country man, because he has not 
a fundamental relation to it. In 
Faustian civilization “mind poets” 
are the leading figures, for ex- 
ample, Ibsen and Shaw. The typi- 


cal philosophers are Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. The type 
‘of scientist is Darwin.  Civiliza- 


tion represents the triumph of the 
(Continued on bade 23) 
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TWO IOWA PRESS 
MEETINGS IN 
SAME TOWN 


Clear Lake, Ia., is to be host to 
two newspaper men’s conventions 
this summer. 


On July 21 and 22 the Iowa Daily 
Press Association will hold a meet- 
ing here, with President John F. D. 
Aue, Publisher Hawk-Eye, of Bur- 
lington, in charge of the program. 
Almost a month later, Aug. 13 and 
14, the Iowa Press Association, 
made up of the editors of weekly 
papers, will meet for two days, with 
FE. F. Tucker, of Ames, managing 
director of the state organization, 
in charge. 


Editors and business managers 
of about thirty-five daily papers are 
expected this month and at least 100 
are expected for the conference of 
weekly newspaper editors’ and pub- 
lishers. 


El Pais, Mexican Newspaper, 
Suspends Publication 


The morning newspaper El 
Pais, which has strong Catholic 
tendencies, has suspended publi- 
cation because of financial diffi- 
culties, but its publishers hope to 
make arrangements to resume. 

The paper was launched last 
January, and the present suspen- 
sion is said to be entirely due to 
economic conditions and to have 
no relation whatever to the recent 
Government regulations prohibit- 
ing political comment by religious 
publications. 

Another morning paper, El 
Democrata, also suspended re- 
cently because of business difficul- 
ties. The capital now has only 
two morning dailies, Ey Universal 
and the Excelsior. 


Ludwig Bemelman Creator of 
New Comic Strip 


The New York World Syndi- 
cate will release on August 7 a 
daily comic strip that will be pub- 
lished in the New York Evening 
World, created by Ludwig Bemel- 
man, European artist. Count 
Bric a brfac is the name of this 
strip, which is of an educational 
nature, and designed to appeal to 
children. Geography, famous his- 
torical characters and situations 
taken from popular stories are 
woven into the strip. This is Mr. 
Bemelman’s first essay into news- 
paper work, and he will draw a 
colored Sunday page besides his 
daily work. 

Mr. Bemelman has studied art 
in Munich, Berlin, and Paris, and 
in this city under Winnold Reiss, 
and his work is noticeable for its 
quaintness and a spirit of naivete 


and freshness which appeals 
greatly to children—and_ their 
parents. 


Men’s Fashion Magazine 


A masculine fashion magazine 
for the layman entitled Beau will 
make its appearance in Septem- 
ber. It will be on news stand 
sale. 
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PRESS CLUB CHIEFS 
TOURING THROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New England State Plays 
Host to Newspaper Men 
From All Sections 


About a hundred newspaper men, 
presidents of press associations rep- 
resently practically every state in 
the country, were the guests for a 
week of the State of New Hamp- 
shire in a tour of that state. 

Gov. Winant of the state greeted 
the visiting editors on behalf of the 
state and, wherever they went they 
were honored by parades, festivals, 
and banquets. 

No Key NECESSARY 

Governor Winant had no key to 
offer the visitors, he said, for “our 
hearts are on our coat sleeves.” 

In telling the newspaper people of 
New Hampshire cities, towns and 
residents he stated that they would 
find no hamlet too small for a 
church of God. 

“We look up at our mountains 
and we look everywhere at our 
church spires,” the chief executive 
declared. 

Mr. Howard, speaking for the 
people of Massachusetts, said that 
the state owes it to New Hampshire 
for bringing a fine delegation of 
people to New England. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple of New 
York city, prominent journalist, re- 
plied to the words of greeting from 
Mayor Eaton Sargent of Nashua 
and Governor Winant. 


Recatts Horace GREELEY 


He referred to the start of the 
pilgrimage into New Hampshire as 
“a wonderful overture starting a 
journey which will result in days 
and hours of golden memory.” In 
a reminiscent strain Mr. Chapple 
told the gathering of his school days 
and of his teacher, who still resides 
in New Hampshire. Horace Greeley 
and Benjamin Franklin were men- 
tioned among the great men, born 
and brought up in the Granite state. 

The visitors began to receive a 
grist of souvenirs on the first day’s 
trip including miniature ice cream 
freezers, leather card cases, cigars 
and candy. At Boston, before the 
start, a diary bound in leather was 
presented by a linotype firm. 

At the banquet table, small blan- 
kets wrapped in paper and stamped 
were given for immediate mailing 
to the homes of the diners. 


Film Advertising Concern 


The Motion Picture Consultants, 
Inc., of New York, and the Stan- 
ley Co., of America, Philadelphia, 
have just been merged as the 
Stanley Advertising Co. The staff 
of the new concern includes ad- 
vertising and merchandising men, 
who will work out complete plans 
for campaigns to tie up with the 
showing of advertising pictures. 


North Carolinians to Meet 


The mid-summer convention of 
the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation will take place at Hickory, 
WeeC.5~July 21;°22 and 23) 


GOTHAM REPORTERS ATTACKED 


Three New York City newspaper reporters were attacked by 


employees 


of the Interborough Rapid Transit 


Company of New 


York in the course of their work while investigating a train wreck 
on Friday, July 9. ‘ 

The newspaper men were John Weissberger, New York City 
News Association; John Rogan, New York Daily Mirror; and 


Harold O’Hare, of the New York American. 


Two men arrested 


as having attacked the reporters described themselves as I. R. T. 


employees. 


Mr. Weissberger was taken to the Broad Street Hospital, where 
he was treated for cuts on the face and lacerations of the right 
arm. John Rogan, who was also attacked, could not identify his 


attackers. 


Harold O’Hare, New York American reporter, was as- 


saulted while telephoning his story from a public telephone booth. 


Advertising Man Uses Air Mail 
Route In Making Rush Trip 


The use of the new Pueblo- 
Cheyenne air mail route by John 
L. Kelly, advertising manager of 
the Pueblo Star-Journal in mak- 
ing a rush trip to Denver netted 
a large return for his newspaper 
in the way of additional advertis- 
ing obtained from the representa- 
tive of a large national concern. 

At 2 P.M., July 1, Kelly learned 
that a meeting of advertising men 
was to be held in Denver in con- 


J. L. Kerry anp CaAprarn CorDNER 
IN THE PLANE 
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nection with the showing of a 
new line of nationally advertised 
products. 

Unable to get there in time by 
ordinary methods of transporta- 
tion he consulted with Air Mail 
Capt. J. H: Cordner and ‘Lt. .F. 
A. Pace and made arrangements 
to travel with them. 

The plane piloted by Capt. 
Cordner with Kelly in the front 
cockpit hopped off from the 
Pueblo airport for Denver at 4:15 
P. M. that day and arrived at its 
destination at 5:30 P. M. 

Kelly completed his business 
there that night and returned to 
his work early the next morning 
arriving home from the 120 mile 
trip in time to have breakfast 
with his family before going to 
the office. 


WESTERN EDITORS 
HO MEE Tain 
SIOUX CITY 


President Roe, Wright 
Patterson, on List of 


Speakers 
More than one hundred and 
twenty-five editors of Iowa, Ne- 
braska’ and South Dakota will 


gather in Sioux City, lowa, for the 
sixth annual convention of the Tri- 
State Editorial Association, which 
will be held at the Hotel Martin on 
September 23, 24 and 25 in conjunc- 
tion with the Interstate Fair. 


Herman Roe, President of the 
Minnesota State Fair Association 
and President of the National Edi- 
torial Association, will be the prin- 


cipal speaker on the convention pro- 
gram. Mr. Roe is a country pub- 
lisher and recognized as one of the 
greatest authorities in the United 
States on country newspaper edit- 
ing. His home is at Northfield, 
Minn., where he _ publishes the 
Northfield News. 


Another speaker will be Wright 
Patterson, of Chicago, who is said 
by officers fo the Tri-State asso- 
ciation to be personally known to 
more country publishers than any 
other newspaper man. 


The officers of the association 
are: President, Clarence Johnson, 
publisher of the Danbury, Ia. Re- 
view; Vice-President, D. Hall, pub- 
lisher of the Tyndall, S. D., Tri- 
bune; Secretary, J. P. O’Furey, pub- 
lisher of the Cedar County News, 
Hartington, Neb. 


McCleary News Editor of Waco 
News-Tribune 


Harry L. McCleary, formerly re- 
porter on the San Antonio Evening 
News, has been made news edi- 
tor of the Waco, Texas, News- 
Tribune, a Marsh-Fentress paper. 


McCleary jumped onto the 
front pages of the nation for a 
day last year when he, with two 
other San Antonio reporters were 
called to Washington to testify 
in the famous Col. Billie Mitchell 
court-martial. 


His place has been taken by 
Miss Ruth Cowan, for some time 


movie critic on the San Antonio 
Express. 


NEWS NOT ENOUGI 
TO MAKE A 
PAPER 


Editorials and Advertisin 
Matter Essential — 
to Press 


The place that a local news 
paper fills in the community wa 
outlined to the Chamber of Com 
merce of Centralia, Wash., by FE 
L. Bras, managing editor of th 
Centralia Daily Chronicle. — 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it may no 
be considered ethical for an edito 
to estimate the value and the im 
portance the newspaper occupie 
in public life. We can say, how 
ever, with becoming modesty tha 
the people themselves hay 
answered this most satisfactoril: 
by their demand for news throug! 
a newspaper. 


“It might be well at this tim 
to define what a newspaper is ani 
why it is. 

“Obviously it is a commercia 
necessity, a social necessity am 
a civic necessity. It is publishe 
to disseminate news; to foste 
commerce and industry throug] 
comprehensive and intelligent ad 
vertisements, and through its edi 
torial deductions and conclusion) 
it seeks to mould public opinion 


A Pustic NEcESSITY 


“The dissemination of news i 
of primary importance to thi 
people, and it is upon this founda 
tion that newspapers are built 
But if the printing of news wai 
the only mission of a newspaper 
we doubt if it could occupy th 
important place it now holds it 
public life. | 


“There is danger in permitting 
a news reporter to draw conclus 
ions in writing a news story. Hi 
may go into the minutest detail) 
as to the facts, leaving the man 
aging editor, if he deems it im. 
portant, to use the news as ¢ 
basis of an editorial for the pub 
lic welfare. = | 


“The modern newspaper of to 
day tries to cover the entire fiel( 
of human activities. Its editoria 
staff gathers from all parts of thi 
world reliable statistics of inter 
est to farmers, merchants, scient 
ists and professional men of ever) 
kind. Everything of human in 
terest finds its place in the col 


| 


umns of the metropolitan press.’ 


East Texas to Boost Itself 


The East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, recently organized 
with officers at Longview, Tex.) 
is making plans for an extensive) 
advertising campaign to exploit, 
the resources of that section, W. 
N. Blanton, manager, informs) 
Tue Fourtu Estate. ¥ 

An agricultural survey of the 
region, which covers the eastern 
half of the state, will be made by 
his organization with the aid 0 
Texas. A. and M. College to de- 
termine just what should be ad- 
vertised prior to laying definite 
plans for the campaign. 
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TAM WHAT I AM 
BUT WHO AM I? 


A Good Natured Reply 
to a Friend of Bob 
Davis 
By Tuomas Barretr 


My dear friend and critic, Al- 
bert Gibney, advertising manager 
of the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, sends me a letter protesting 
that the little effort entitled “I 
Am Advertising” printed in a 
recent issue of THE FourtH Es- 
TATE was patterned after Robert 
Davis's “I am the Printing Press” 
and that “Bob” is the original 
great “I Am.” I take issue with 
dear old Al, but print his plaint. 
Here it is: 

“Bob Davis is up in arms 
against you and your ‘I Am 
Advertising’ which appeared 
in the June 26th issue of Tue 
FourtH Estate. 

“He is more than annoyed 
because you did not have the 
good judgment to make apol- 
ogies to his idea contained in 
‘I am the Printing Press.’ 

“Since Bob has become a 
member of our executive staff 
he has been doing very little 
magazine work, but has been 
devoting most of his time to 
newspapers. It would seem 
fitting, therefore, not only be- 
cause of the newspaper work 
he has been doing, but be- 
cause of the fact that you 
pilfered his idea and didn’t 
give him credit for it, that 
you give him proper editorial 
mention in the next issue of 
your publication. 

“You like Bob, I know. He 

. is a very interesting chap. 

Some time when you are 

down this way, drop in and 

let him take it out on you 
_ personally. 
“In the meantime, I hope 
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that your connection with the 
new FourtH Estate will be 
a most profitable and pleas- 
ant one for you and your as- 
sociates. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. J. GIBNEY, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Frank A. Munsey Co.” 


Them be harsh words, Al, about 
“pilfering” and such, and remind 
me of the fact that one of the 
most brilliant things of the kind 
was “I am the Motion Picture,” 
written by Arthur James, several 
years back. In all due reverence, 
we also recall the fact that the 
Greatest Author of All dictated 
to Moses the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten phrase, “I am the Lord Thy 
God,” etc. Surely Mr. Davis can 
not claim credit for that idea. 


And, knowing the gifted Mr. 
Davis as I do, Al, I am sure he 
would not claim authorship of 
any part of the revered Ten 
Commandments. At least the 
great prophet inscribed no apol- 
ogies to Mr. Davis when he wrote 
them. 

However, I like “Bob” Davis 
and “Bob” Davis’s poem, which 
is a classic that has gone ’round 
the newspaper world and is treas- 
ured in every printing establish- 
ment where the English language 
is used. Some day, Al, I shall 
be glad to drop in on you—for 
a drop of friendship and the 
pleasure of meeting hand to hand 
the man who wrote “I am the 
Printing Press!” 


Col. B. F. Montgomery Passes 


Away in New York 


Benjammume fF. Mont- 
gomery, U. S. A., retired, who 
was chief of the White House 
Telegraph Bureau from the Ad- 
ministration of President Hayes 
to the second Administration of 
President Roosevelt, died sud- 
denly at his residence in New 
York on July 7. He was 73 years 
old. 


Colonel Montgomery was born 
in: Petersburg, Vaemmon July 5, 
1853. He was educated at the 
Keiley Academy in Virginia and 
joined the army signal corps in 
1875. In March, 1877, by order 
of General Myer, he was selected 
to take charge of the telegraph 
office in the White House, estab- 
lished at that time. Besides being 
a telegrapher he had a knowledge 
of shorthand. 


During the Spanish-American 
War he was made a Colonel for 
his services at the White House. 


In 1905 Colonel Montgomery 
was transferred to California and 
two years later retired from the 
army. Since then he had made 
his home in New York. 


Colonel 


Kennedy Opens Swimming Pool 


Samuel G. Kennedy, who is the 
city editor of the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle Telegraph and hails from 
Beaver, has opened a big swimming 
pool down in that part of the coun- 
try and recently spent his vaca- 
tion there watching others enjoy 
splashing in the big pool made a 
reality through his efforts. 


THEATRE’S PRESS 
AGENTRY STATES 
ITS AIMS 


Adopts Resolutions In 
Response to N. E. A. 
Declaration 


Resolutions adopted at a regu- 
lar weekly meeting of the The- 
atrical Press Representatives of 
America, Inc., held in New York 
City on Friday, July 9, on motion 
of Wells Hawks, President Emeri- 
tus of the organization, were as 
follows: 

Whereas, It has come to our 
attention through the press dis- 
patches that the National Edi- 
torial Association, in convention 
at Los Angeles, has declared it- 
self against “press agent pub- 
licity in disguise as news,” it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That fully in accord 
with the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation in its efforts for editorial 
improvement, the Theatrical 
Press Representatives of Amer- 
ica, comprising in its membership 
over three hundred leading men 
and women of this profession, 
desires to call the attention of 
the Editorial Association to the 
fundamental principles of this 
body of men and women who 
stand squarely on the declaration 


? 


as embodied in the objects of 
Tee bur RhunOs A. “which -aresas 
tollows: 

First: To bring together in a 


professional and fraternal rela- 
tion all those theatrical press 
representatives — both men and 


women—who are eligible for 
membership. 
Secoud: To’ ‘foster. a \high 


standard for the conduct of the 
work of its members. 

Third: To maintain the strict- 
est ethics and so uphold only 
those practices which are fair and 
honorable. 


SECURE Fair CONTRACT 


Fourth: To secure and main- 
tain an equitable contract, fair 
alike to employe and employer. 

Fifth: To encourage its mem- 
bers to merit the esteem and con- 
fidence of business associates by 
rendering faithful and _ efficient 
service at all times. 

- Sixth: To urge its members to 
gain and retain the unbounded 
respect of the press and the pub- 
lic alike by a conscientious regard 
for the facts in all advertising 
and reading material. 

Seventh: To help-eradicate by 
close co-operation with whomso- 
ever may be concerned any and 
all irregularities and evils which 
may be brought to its notice. 

That we believe that an or- 
ganization of press agents based 
upon such principles merits the 
attention and consideration of an 
editorial body inasmuch as that 
these principles are maintained 
and adhered to and that this 
association is ever on the out- 
look for any breach that would 
destroy the confidence reposed in 
them as press representatives by 
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the press and public to whom 
they are the mouthpiece of the 
interests they represent. 


That it is the belief of this or- 
ganization, backed by experience 
and observation, that the honest 
and dignified press representative 
belongs to a useful and valuable 
profession which is respected 
both by press and public and 
regarded as an essential function 
in this dissemination of informa- 
tion; and 


That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Mr. Her- 
man Roe, President of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, at 
Northfield, Minn.; to the Presi- 
dent of the American Publishers’ 
Association; to the Advertising 
Clubs of the World, the Editor 
& Publisher, Tae FourtH Estate 
and the theatrical press. 


To Teach Health Value of Candy 
In Advertisements 


At Wednesday’s session at At- 
lantic City the 27th annual con- 
vention of the National Confec- 
tionary Salesmen’s Association of 
America, announcement was made 
of a million dollar advertising 
campaign which will be conducted 
to teach the American public the 
health value of candy. 

Harry P. Wilson of St. Louis, 
vice-president of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Company, in 
charge of the campaign, said 
“Candy is a most nourishing food, 
but only three persons out of 
every ten know this.” He said 
the World War did much to bring 
before the public the knowledge 
that candy is a food. The per 
capita consumption is three-quar- 
ters of an ounce of candy daily, 
he said. 

According to William R. Moffet 
of Lancaster, Pa., the total candy 
sale of 1925 was estimated at 
more than $790,000,000. 


Model Home 


The Ypsilanati, Mich., Ypsilan- 
tian Press has built a model home 
with materials supplied by na- 
tional advertisers. It will sell this 
home at actual cost to one of its 
readers. 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own territory 
working 


where it is 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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ADVERTISING HAS 
FIRSHMCGALLZON 
THE AIR 


“Sponsored” Programs 
Head Next Year Plans 
Of Broadcasters 


According to a copyright story 
in the New York Sun, radio. sta- 
tions, in planning for their pro- 
grams next year, are giving first 
place to advertising. The story 
follows: 

Good will advertising concerts 
and programs will dominate the 
broadcast entertainment originating 
in New York when radio returns to 
its status as the chief indoor sport 
in the fall. 


The booking offices of the leading 
New York stations where these pro- 
grams are arranged have begun a 
busy summer, selling their broad- 
casting time for the winter, or giv- 
ing the air to advertisers who will 
bear the cost of entertainment talent 
as the case may be. 


“SPONSORED” PROGRAMS 


From officials of the Broadcast- 
ing Company of America and the 
Radio Corporation of America, it is 
learned that little time on the win- 
ter schedules of their stations is 
being reserved for broadcast pro- 
grams that are not “sponsored.” 
Sporting events and a few nationally 
important celebrations and dinners 
will be offered to the listening pub- 
lic without the advertising byline. 


Until autumn, however, the spon- 
sored programs are becoming 
fewer and fewer than during the 
past winter and spring and are giv- 
ing way on the other lanes to “the 
principal concerts of New York 
and Washington. The ten best 
radio features of the ait entertain- 
ment for the week in the East are 
with possibly two exceptions of the 
non-advertising variety and include 
the broadcasting of the Goldman 
band concerts from New York 
University, the New York Philhar- 
monic Society concerts, from the 
Lewisohn Stadium, and the United 
States Marine and Army Band 
concerts from the Sylvan Theater 
in Washington, 


No Derinitre Porictes 


So far no definite policies have 
been worked out for broadcasting 
the more important political speech- 
es to be delivered generally 
throughout the country in the fall. 
Although not a Presidential cam- 
paign year, several parts of the 
United States have political crises 
scheduled for November and_at- 
‘tempts to bring them more directly 
to the public attention through the 
medium of the microphone will be 
made in various States. 

The proposed radio legislation 
that would compel broadcast  sta- 
tion owners who offered their 
transmitters for the use of one po- 
litical party to open their micro- 
phones in a similar fashion to the 
opposing political party or parties 


will not be in effect for the fall 


campaign. 


So 


“ADDISON B. PARKER 
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Effective July 1st 


Publisher and General Manager 


DDISON B. PARKER, for seven years 
Deputy Secretary of State of New York, 

the man who managed the campaign that 
elected Nathan E. Miller, Governor of New 
York, the man who for four years has been 
General Manager of the Watertown Standard, 
now becomes Publisher and General Manager. 
Mr. Parker’s advancement is just one step in 

a series which is making the leadership of 
Watertown Standard in the Northern New 
York field even more dominant than iit is today. 
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Largest total circulation. 
Largest home delivery. 
Largest Department Store 

advertising volume. 
Largest Local advertising. 
Largest Classified volume. 
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-Smith Company as 
atives marks another 
York’s leading news- 
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od adequately repre- 
n its own Local Field. 
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g made impregnable. 


Watertown, the hub of 
Northern New York’s 
great dairy and paper 
manufacturing industries, 
a rich market for national 
advertisers. 
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Effective July 5th 
LAWRENCE S. CHUBBUCK 


Business Manager in Charge of Advertising 


OR eleven years Mr. Chubbuck has been 

Advertising Manager of the Binghamton 
Press. He is President of the Association of Ad- 
vertising Managers of New York State Dailies. 
He brings to the Watertown Standard a wide 
practical experience which should be of great 
assistance in aiding manufacturers to develop 


the rich trading area of which Watertown is . 


the center land which, from the advertising 
viewpoint, is dominated by the Watertown 
Standard. 
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John Z. Demarest, of Tenafly, 
Passes Away at 73 


The former publisher of The 
Bergen Record of Tenafly, N. J., 
John C. Demarest, died at Clos- 
ter, N. J., on Sunday. He had 
commuted between his home at 
Closter and Tenafly for fifty-six 
years and nine months before re- 
tiring two years ago. He was 73 
years old. 

J. J. Mantell, vice-president of 
the Erie Railroad, presented him 
with a gold watch back in 1924 
for establishing the longest rec- 
ord as a steady traveler on the 
Northern Division of that line. 

Six months before Mr. Dema- 
rest was hailed champion com- 
muter he was stricken with a 
heart attack. He decided at that 
time that he had taken his last 
train from Closter to his offices 
in Tenafly, and retired from the 
publishing business. © 

At the time he was declared 
champion Mr. Demarest said that 
he was “publisher, business man- 
ager and editor” of his publica- 
tion. He stressed the fact that 
The Bergen Record, of Tenafly, 
has no connection with The 
Bergen Record, of Hackensack. 


His, he explained, was the origi- 
nal Bergen Record, having been 
so christened sixteen years ago. 


His widow, Mrs. Isabella T. 
Demarest, survives. He had no 
children. 


To Spend Million in Expanding 
Citrus Fruit Consumption 


Under the management of the 
Fruitmen’s Club of Florida, a mil- 
lion-dollar campaign is under way 
looking to the expansion of citrus 
fruit consumption in American 
and European markets. 


At a recent meeting of the club 
in Orlando, Fla., it was decided 
that immediate action would be 
taken in time to protect the 
1926-27 crop. 


Organizations that represented 
about 80 per cent. of the Florida 
citrus fruit growers were present 
at the meeting. 


European markets are to be de- 
veloped and exploited for Florida 
fruit. Selling agencies are to be 
established in the leading marts 
and advertised in the American 
way. 

The advertising fund is to be 
raised by a tax of five cents per 
box, collected through the pack- 
ing houses, which will be reim- 
bursed by the growers. 


Incorporation of the Fruit- 
men’s Club and creation of a 
Special Board of nine governors 
was decided upon, three repre- 
sentatives of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, three of the large in- 
dependent shippers and three of 
the small independent shippers. 


Hyde Is Representative 


Harry E. Hyde, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for the Hub- 
bard publications, is now repre- 
senting a: number of publishers 
and is located at 548 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
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The Kansas City Star 


In Missouri no man can be found who will 
tolerate for a moment the thought that Col. 
Nelson ever intended the Kansas City Star 
to pass from the vigorous, toil-worn hands 
which now conduct it, and into whose keep- 
ing he gave it. 

It were sacrilege to suggest to these people 
that the soul of Col. Nelson, which even to- 
day strides up and down within those walls, 
would or could remain with an alien presence 
—and so I would say that if the prayers 
of those who really care are answered, the 
service-worn proskeens of the men who made 
the Star will hang upon its walls another 
while—From an analysis in THE FourtH Estate 
of May 1, 1926. 

The age-old custom of rewarding faithful 
service, decency and honesty is again evi- 
denced in the sale of that fine property, the 
Kansas City Star, to its logical heirs, A. F. 
Seested, and Irwin Kirkwood. 

Tue FourrH Estate has most earnestly 
prayed that this might be the result, and is 
. happy to congratulate, first of all Kansas City 
and its great surrounding territory. 

It would have been wrong regardless of 
the great ability and merit of the unsuccessful 
bidders, if this newspaper, which has become 
a national institution, had passed from the 
hands which guided it so capably into its 
present position. 

In the publishing of a newspaper which 
has attained a distinct identity and person- 
ality, there is so much more than the mere 
gathering of news and printing of opinions. 
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Over a period of time a character is made 
and the development of this character can- 
not be continued by new hands, no matter 
how hard they try. 

The sincere congratulations of other bid- 
ders is the finest evidence of the big-hearted 
feeling existent in the romantic profession 
of news publishing, and no one can question 
their sincerity. 

From all corners of the earth there has 
come to THe FourtH Estate expressions of 
joy and well wishing to the new-old publish- 
ers; and with these many others we extend 
our right hand, in the sure knowledge that 
the future holds for Messrs. Seested and 
Kirkwood great power for good, ample pros- 


perity and much happiness. 
H. Mane 


A Quite Right Check 


The check of N. W. Ayer and Son, repro- 
duced on another page, is a definite illustra- 
tion of the ability of the newspaper as an 
advertising. medium to impress itself. 

This old and successful agency, in using 
this most unusual and interesting form for a 
check, adopts a style which it is natural to 
assume they believe to be the most effective 
for publicity purposes. 

In the corners where the two recognized 
mediums are designated, the newspaper takes 
proper precedence, ranking first. ‘Then, the 
headlines in the columns refer to buying and 
selling and advertising. In column 7 is a 
powerful selling argument in the form of an 
interrogation, and it is no accident that the 
newspaper is the only medium mentioned in 
the headlines. 

To the advertiser curious to know what 
medium has most deeply impressed itself upon 
a long and successful experience such as N. 
W. Ayer and Son have enjoyed, this should 
be most convincing. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
agency has created a style of paper for itself, 
unknown to newspaper publishers; namely, 
the nine-column front page, and that it is 
necessary to add the ninth column to carry 
the headline and story: “Selling 
Solved Here.” 

That problem is worth a ninth column in 
any newspaper. 


Problems 


A Boon or a Doom 


Wide publicity is being given to a table pur- 
porting to show that the majority of business 
failures are by houses which do not advertise. 
It is being used as a negative argument that 
business success follows advertising. 

Unquestionably it is true that almost all busi- 
ness ventures which have grown great have 
thrived on, by and, in a qualified sense, because 
of advertising. Nevertheless, people who know 
advertising best do not claim for it any magic 
power. It is no Aladdin’s lamp with which to 
conjure Upea geni, powerful to perform miracu- 
lous tasks, bringing wealth and power of its 
own unaided might. Nor can any one broad- 
cast advertising as a sower scatters grain and 
reap rich harvest. 

Ten years ago no less an authority than 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The New York 


‘the same token, is responsible to the public. 
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Times, declared that fifty per cent of the money 
spent in advertising was absolutely wasted. The 
years between have brought him no reason to 
change his estimate; except, perhaps, to in- 
crease it. It is of record that successful adver- 
tising without adequate support in other opera- 
tions has caused business failures. 

If the “graveyards” of business were dug up 
there would be exposed many grinning skulls 
of business ventures which had sacrificed their 
very lives in their efforts to exist by advertising. 
Their headstones are not so numerous, perhaps, 
as those of the others sleeping the long sleep 
beside them, but they are numerous enough to 
be conspicuous to educated eyes. If lack of 
advertising killed the one, then advertising killed 
the other. Yet we know that neither statement, 
made without qualification, would be the whole 
truth, 
The fact is that advertising is only a tool 
which, in conjunction, co-operation and co- 
ordination with other forces may be used by 
skillful hands to erect substantial business 
structures. Its proper use and its rightful place 
have not yet been defined. Perhaps they never 
can be, with exactitude. 

To do.this, to demonstrate the accepted theo- 
rem that advertising is an economic force so 
that “Q. E. D.” may be written finally and in- 
controvertibly, requires more research and fact- 
marshalling than has so far been attempted. To 
this work, to discovering and teaching the eco- 
nomics of advertising, the International Adver- 
tising Association dedicated itself last month 
when it became an entity in Philadelphia. — 

It can be done; and when it is done there will 
be fewer recitals of instances of failures attri- 
buted to lack of advertising, and not so many 
successes ascribed simply and solely to the use 
Of its 


Costly Thuggery 


The brutal and disgraceful assault on news- 
paper reporters by strong-arm men of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Tansit Company in New York 
last week is an example of what an ass a corpo- 
ration can make of itself through numbskull 
employes. 

Corporation employes become obsessed with © 
the idea that newspaper reporters have no right 
to inquire into accidents, strikes or financial © 
affairs of public service concerns, and, as in 
the case of The Hudson River Day Line when 
the Washington Irving sunk in the Hudson River _ 
recently, reporters are rebuffed with the of- 
fensive inference that whatever happened is — 
none of their business. 

An official of this company overlooked the 
fact that while the boats of the line belonged « 
to his firm, the river on which they ply belongs — 
to the public and the business of the company 
was to afford travelling accommodations for the | 
public. 

The Interborough also caters to the public, 
carrying the people on public highways and, by — 


The newspaper is the source of information to — 
the public. Any effort to shut off news to the — 
press, therefore, is a direct insult to the public— 
and, affronts to the public by public service 
corporations today are costly. 

Good will is difficult to recover. 


—w 
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Rockefeller, Jr., Forbids News 


Photos of His Boys 


Believing that newspaper pho- 
tographs may cause his sons to 
get false notions of their own 
importance, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has refused to allow pictures 
to be taken of his three sons. 

Arriving at Portland, Ore., on 
a Western tour, Mr. Rockefeller 
was greeted by a group of news- 
paper men and photographers as 
he stepped from his special car. 
One of the camera men suggested 
a family picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rockefeller and their three sons. 
Mr. Rockefeller responded: “You 
can get all the photographs of me 
you want—I’m hard boiled and 
too old to be spoiled—but I'll 
have to ask you to lay off the 
family. You know the public ex- 
pects a rich man’s son to make a 


_fool of himself anyway.” 


Lawrence, sixteen; Winthrop, 
thirteen, and Davis, eleven, are 
the three sons in the party. 


Former Circulation Manager 
Scranton Republican Weds 


Mrs. Helen L. Washburn and 
Fred I. Cook were quietly mar- 
ried in the Tabernacle Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Binghamton, 
N. Y., by Rev. Lloyd A. Buren. 
The bride is the only daughter of 
Mrs. H. S. Smith, of Clark’s Sum- 
mit, and sister of Frank Palmer, 
assistant Division Superintendent 
of the Grand Union Tea Com- 
pany. She was formerly Miss 
Helen L. Palmer. 
~ Mr. Cook, who is now General 
Agent and Claim Adjuster for the 
North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company, was formerly Cir- 
culation Manager of the Scranton 
Republican. 


Unique Reporting Contest Ends 
After Big Success 


Last Saturday marked the close 
of the third week of the Wake- 
field, Mass., Daily Item’s amateur 
reporting contest—a contest be- 
lieved unique in local newspaper 
fields. 

In the first three weeks it 
netted 57 columns of personal and 
social items, a majority of the 
vacation note type. A weekly 
bonus of $5 is given the con- 
testant filling the greatest amount 
of space each week. All Wake- 
field is “personal-hunting.” The 
amateur reporters are paid on 
space, 


Geishas Lure Reporters 


A story in the New York Eve- 
ning Post lately by D. C. Bess, 
of that newspaper’s foreign servy- 
ice, described the tribulations of 
young American newspaper men 
on the Tokio Japan Advertiser, 
whose offices faced the windows 
of a Geisha house. According 
to this story, the dressing and— 
er, undressing—of the Japanese 
dancers didn’t stop the intrepid 
Yankees from tapping out their 
stories. 


Charles Fessier, formerly on the 
copy desk of the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian, has been made assistant city 
editor and will have charge of the 
features used in that Paper as well. 
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Strong Hands Guide Destiny of Upstate Newspaper 
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LAWRENCE S. CHUBBUCK 


The Watertown, N. Y., Standard, 
has recognized the fact that person- 
ality is the core of business success 
in its recent promotion of one man 
and acquisition of another man 
prominent in New York State news- 
paper circles to guide its business 
and editorial policies. 

Addison B. Parker for four years 
general manager of the newspaper, 
is now the publisher and general 
manager. Mr. Parker was for 
seven years Deputy Secretary of 
State for New York, and managed 
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Lancaster Vacationing 


Charles L. Lancaster, city edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Sun, has 
been spending the last few weeks 
in Florida with his son, Larry 
Lancaster, who formerly was en- 
gaged in newspaper work. Mr. 
Lancaster, who is the dean of 
Pittsburgh city editors, has not 
been in the best of health lately 
and the “old war.horse” is getting 
back his old-time vigor. 


Scribe Enters Baseball 


Ed. Cunningham, formerly 
sporting editor of the Boston, 
Mass., Traveler, has resigned his 
position to become secretary of 
the Boston National League 
Baseball Team. 


Times Promotes Finneran 


John A. Finneran, assistant 
classified advertising manager of 
the New York Times, has been 
promoted to manager, succeeding 
W. W. Miller, who has been 
placed in charge of book adver- 
tising. 


Neal to Represent A. B. P. 


Jesse H. Neal, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., has been appointed 
to represent that Association on 
the Advertising Commission of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation. 


Joins Springfield Union 


Miss Ruth Fairman, daughter 
of Charles Fairman, industrial 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., 
Union, has joined the Union staff. 
Miss Fairman is managing editor 
of the Mt. Holyoke press board. 


ADDISON B. PARKER 


the campaign that elected Nathan E. 
Miller, governor of New York. 

Lawrence S. Chubbuck, for eleven 
years advertising manager of the 
Binghampton, N. Y., Press, and pres- 
ident of the Association of Adver- 
tising Managers of New York State 
Dailies is the new business manager 
in charge of advertising for the 
Watertown Standard. 

Under the gentralship of Messrs. 
Parker and Chibbuck the Watertown 
Standard will be able to render its 
advertisers and readers even better 
service than it has given them here- 
tofor. 
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Bulkley Southworth Griffin Mar- 
ries Miss I. W. Kinnear 

Miss Isabelle Wilson Kinnear 
of Timberridge, Va., and Bulkley 
Southworth Griffin, of Spring- 
field, Mass., were married July 8, 
in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. Only im- 
mediate members of the families 
were present. 

The bridal couple left the fol- 
lowing Friday for a six months’ 
trip to Europe, visiting England, 
France and Switzerland. Upon 
their return they will reside in 
Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
Griffin is proprietor of the Griffin 
News Service, in which Miss Kin- 
near has been his assistant. 

Mr. Griffin is the son of the late 
Solomon Bulkley Griffin, for 
many years managing editor of 
the Republican, and Mrs. Ida 
Southworth Griffin. He was grad- 
uated from Williams College, and 
during the war served in the air 
service. ; 

He was in newspaper work in 
this city for some years, having 
been connected with the Republi- 
can, of which he was the city 
editor. He afterward represented 
the paper as correspondent at 
Washington. He then estab- 
lished the newspaper service of 
which he is the owner. 


Weekly’s Staff Vacationing 


Hopkinton, Ia., is to be without 
a weekly newspaper for one week 
while the editor, W. 5. Beels, and 
his office force are having a va- 
cation. The Leader is almost a 
household necessity at Hopkin- 
ton, but after twenty-five years as 
editor, Mr. Beels and wife are hay- 
ing an outing in Minnesota. 
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Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Starts Auto Tour Bureau 


An Auto Tour Bureau, under 
the management of D. T. Chem- 
berlin, was started by the Des 
Moines, Ia., Register-Tribune July 
4th. Twice a day reports on all 
primary roads of the state and 
many in other states are received 
by the Bureau. Trips will be 
routed by the bureau on request. 
Membership costs one dollar and 
brings with it, besides the Bu- 
reau’s service, an emblem in the 
form of an ear of Iowa corn, also 
complete road guides, fish and 
game laws and booklets published 
by the state Conservation Society. 


Four Scribes Join Fraternity of 
Columnists 


Four Oklahoma newspaper men 
have recently been initiated into 
Mu Eta Tau, honorary fraternity 
for columnists, at the University 
of Oklahoma. The new initiates 
are as follows: 


Walt Mills, editorial writer 
and conductor of the “Don’t 
Worry” column in the Oklahoma 
City Times; E. A. Evans, editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
News; Almer S. Monroney, fea- 
ture writer on the Oklahoma 
News; and Fayette Copeland, 
assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma. 


News and Opinions 


Man lives on three things, food, 
which includes fresh air and 
water, news and opinions, says 
the New York Evening Journal. 

News and opinions the news- 
papers supply. Once this was 
done entirely by word of mouth. 
The crowd gathered in the pub- 
lic square, in Athens or Rome, 
and orators said what they had 
to say. 


There was great excitement, 
many were shocked and wondered 
what the world was coming to, 
when Caesar made up his mind 
that the common people, upon 
whom he relied, ought to know 
what was happening in the Sen- 
ate, and wrote up notices on the 
walls -in Rome. That might be 
called the beginning of the first 
newspaper, also the first political 
advertising. 


Takes Charge of Rifle Range 


Major Edney Ridge, business 
manager of the Greensboro Daily 
Record, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been in Morehead City, N. C., the 
past two weeks in charge of the 
rifle range in the citizens military 
training camp there. Mr. Ridge 
saw much active service in the 
army some years ago and still 
holds a major’s commission in the 
Home Guards. 


Hamaguchi! 


Why we're not raising our boy 
to be a proofreader: Hamaguchi, 
Moscicki, Wojciechowski, Kyoshiro, 
Inouye, Wakatsuki and Zaghlul 
Pasha—J. R. W. in The Milwaukee 


Journal. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING 
RULES 


Educational Publicity 
Will Adhere to Facts 
and Avoid Hyperbole 


The National Better Business 
Bureau of New York announced 
last Wednesday a series of adver- 
tising standards proposed by it and 
accepted by representatives of thirty 
commercial schools and ten agencies 
handling commercial school ac- 
counts who met last week in 
Chicago. 

These included the elimination of 
exaggeration as to the opportunities 
before the students by taking par- 
ticular courses; accuracy as to 
terms, including special, limited 
and time offers; that other induce- 
ments should not be made to appear 
as gratuities unless in fact so; 
elimination of disparaging copy; 
accurate description of the courses, 
under the appropriate heading when 
run as classified advertisements ; 
educational courses should not ap- 
pear under “help wanted”; elimina- 
tion of superlatives, and the exer- 
Cising of reasonable care in the ac- 
ceptance of students. 


Names Apytsory Boarp 


An operating advisory committee 
composed of presidents and other 
leading school executives, was 
elected by the industry to co-operate 
with the bureau in meeting mer- 
chandising problems. Its members 
are: Ralph E. Weeks, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pa.; J. G. Chapline, La Salle Ex- 
tension Schools, Chicago; J. B. Tan- 
ner, International Accountants So- 
ciety, Chicago; B. C. McCulloch, 
Pelham Institute, New Yorks ay 
W. Lamb, Fireside Industries, 
Adrian, Mich.; J. Almars, Federal 
Schools, Inc., Minneapolis; Clifford 
Lewis, Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools, Washington; J. A. Rosen- 
cranz, National Automobile and 
Electrical School, Los Angeles; R. 
D. Smith, Chicago Engineering 
Works, Chicago, and Fred M. Ran- 
dall, Michigan State Automobile 
School, Detroit. An eleventh mem- 
ber of the committee—the chairman 
—has not yet been named. 

Agencies represented were N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Bellamy-Neff, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, H. W. Kas- 
tor Advertising Company, Smith & 
Ferris Advertising Company, Sack- 
heim & Scherman, Inc., Philip 
Ritter Company, Inc., Rose-Mar- 
tin, Inc., and Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. Byron L. Shinn and Kenneth 
B. Wilson represented the Bureau. 


New Jersey Weekly Becomes 
Daily 


G. C. Jones, publisher of the 
Orange and Maplewood, N. J., 
Weekly Courier, has announced 
that his weekly will change to a 
daily in the fall. A publishing 
company capitalized at $250,000 
has been organized, $200,000 of 
which is to be issued. 
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SULLIVAN HIT IT 
QUITE BY 
CHANCE 


World’s Humorist Didn’t 
Plan Deliberately to Be 
a Funny Man 


By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 


In the Spring, 
Frank Sullivan’s 
fancy gently turns 
to thoughts of 
columning. This 


year, as he did 
last ,year, Mr. 
Sullivan is tak- 


ing over during 
their vacations 
the columns in 
the New York 
World run by 
Heywood Broun 
P. Adams. He is 
the New York World’s  pinch- 
hitter. 

The rise of Frank Sullivan to 
stardom in the galaxy of newspaper 
humorists has been rapid and has 
been marked by the appearance of 
one “darned good yarn” after an- 
other from his pen. At this date, 
Mr. Sullivan is recognized as one 
of the funniest of all funny men 
in the field. In the Autumn, Boni 
& Liveright are to publish his first 
book, The Life and Times of Mar- 
tha Hepplethwaite, which is being 
anxiously awaited. 


FRANK SULLIVAN 


and Franklin 


He Createp Her 


Martha Hepplethwaite, like Aunt 
Sarah Gallup, is a factitious char- 
acter, created by the facile mind 
of Mr. Sullivan who has delighted 
his readers. Another famous char- 
acter Mr. Sullivan likes to write 
about is Pippy, the dog who is 
drawn from life. One day a little 
mongrel sauntered into Mr. Sulli- 
van’s household, and soon proved 
grist for the humorist’s mill. 


Not a “Wusre-CrAcKER” 


Mr. Sullivan is a pleasant chap 
in his thirties, whose manner and 
conversation are marked by a de- 
lightful, quiet courtesy. There is 
nothing of the “wise-cracker” about 
him. When I spoke admiringly of 
his work, he burst into a laugh: 

“I have been a reporter for a 
dozen years or so,” he laughed, 
“and since my recent acquisition of 
a ‘by-line’ and all that sort of thing 
I am rather taken aback by my new 


dignity and references to my staff 
as my ‘work.’ 

“T was born in Saratoga, New 
York, and got my education at 
Cornell. My first newspaper job 
was with the Saratogian, where I 
was a reporter until 1917. There 
I did a little humor but not any- 
thing to speak of. 

“T joined the army, and after the 
war was over came to New York 
to work for the old Herald. When 
Mr. Munsey bought the Herald, 
I was transferred to the Sun. I 
remained with that paper until join- 
ing the World in 1922. f 

“My first column experience was 
in doing Don Marquis’s Sun Dial 
for a term, the summer before I 
joined the World. 


How it ALL BEGAN 


“When did I start getting fun- 
ny? Well, one day at the Sun, 
when I was on the rewrite desk, 
a story came by phone about the 
exploits of Izzy Einstein, the pro- 
hibition agent.. Somehow my 
thoughts wandered from the straight 
news facts and I invented a funny 
disguise for ]zzy and made a fun- 
ny story of the whole thing. It 
went over fine, and I followed it 
with story after story about the 
prohibition sleuth. I met Izzy and 
liked him a lot, and he said he 
enjoyed my stuff about him. 

“The rumor spread that I was 
responsible for this funny series 
of stories and whatever subsequent 
success I have made rests on that 
foundation. Keats Speed and Ed 
Bartnett of the Sun were both very 
encouraging and did much for me. 


Has Aversion to “Bunk.” 


“I have a great aversion to all 
kinds of ‘bunk’ and try to show 
it up in my stuff, but outside of 
that have no definite philosophy 
except to be as funny as I can. 
And I can only be funny, generally, 
when pounding on a typewriter. I 
am not good at brief paragraphs, 
but like lots of room in which to 
develop my subject. 

“No I am not an athlete at all. 
In fact, I am the laziest guy that 
ever lived, I think, when it comes 
to doing exercise and all that. I’m 
not married, either.” 

Mr. Sullivan regularly handles 
news stories for the World, play- 
ing up the humorous angles in an 
inimitable fashion. His modesty is 
surprising. He really thinks of 
himself as merely a reporter, while 
others are more and more agreed 


that he is in the van of humorous 
writers. 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
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Canadian Pacific Building, 44th St. and Madison Ave., New York 
—for wet mat printing with dry mat facility 
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WILL ADVERTISE 
TO SAVE HOMES 
FROM FIRE 


A Fire Extinguisher in 
Every Household Is 
Aim of Campaign 


At a convention of the Fire Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Institute held 
in Montreal the last week in June, 
fifty American and Canadian corpo- 
rations launched a. campaign to put 
a fire extinguisher in every home. 
Five hundred thousand dollars will 
be spent in advertising to this end 
during the next year. The Insti- 
tute itself will spend $50,000; the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
$100,000; American La France Com- 
pany, $100,000, Foamite - Childs 
Company, $100,000 and _ another 
$100,000 will be spent by other con- 
cerns, 

The account was placed in the 
hands of George L. Dyer Company, 
Advertising Agency, 285 Madison 
avenue, New York City. Announce- 
ment has not yet been made of the 
class of media nor has the type of 
copy to be used been disclosed. 

“We want to reach the housewife 
through publicity and advertising,” 
said Walter Bauer, president of the 
Pyrene Company when interviewed 
at the convention. “Hundreds of 
women are sacrificed every year by 
fire. This can be minimized by 
adequate protection in the home.” 


Seattle Advertising Agency 
Changes Its Name 


The Condon-Milne-Gibson, Inc., 
advertising agency of Seattle, be- 
came the Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 
agency on July 1. Howard J. 
Ryan, the new member of the 
firm, was formerly advertising 
manager of the Pacific Steamship 
Company at Seattle and joins the 
organization with extensive trans- 
portation experience in Seattle 
and San Francisco. The agency 


will now, to a certain extent, 
specialize in transportation ac- 
counts. 


Officers of the company now 
are as follows: R. P. Milne, pres- 
ident; Howard J. Ryan, vice- 
president; D. W. Gibson, secre- 
tary, and J. D. Milne, treasurer. 

John Condon will continue to 
carry on the firm’s Tacoma busi-- _ 
ness under the name of the Con- 
don Advertising Company. 


Veteran Editor Retires 


After 63 years in the newspaper 
game, M. Bilderback, publisher ‘ 
of the Thornton, Ia., Enterprise, 
has retired. H. W. Alexander, 
former publisher of the Conrad 
Record, now guides the destinies 
of the paper. 


Silberman Leaves on Trip 


Sidney A. Silberman, president 
of the National News Service, 
left on July 12th for an extensive 
business and pleasure trip by 
motor for St. Louis and the West. 
He will not return until Septem- 
ber 8th. 


—_—- 
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(Continued from page 13) 


intellect over the soul. “Imperial- 
ism is Civilization unadulterated 


. . . the energy of culture- 
man is directed inwards, that of 
civilization man outwards. And 
thus I see Cecil Rhodes the first 
man of a new age.” Civilization 
concentrates itself in the great 
cities, and so Spengler usually 
calls it megalopolitan civilization. 
Every Culture transvaluates 
values. That is the reason that 
the Culture of the Apollinian soul 
is fundamentally incomprehen- 
sible to the Faustian. The great 
and convincing illustration of this 
is the failure of the Renaissance. 
This was an organized movement 
to realize the Apollinian Culture 
in the Faustian era. But the soul 
of a culture is deeper than the in- 
formation of the individual man, 
and Destiny drives the most soph- 
isticated member of a Culture to 
express it whether he will or no. 
In linear history the emphasis is 
on the cumulative nature of cul- 
ture. It is a piling up, a gather- 
ing of characteristics from the 
mental history of mankind. The 
most popular exposition of this 
view is James Harvey Robinson’s 
“Mind in the Making.” This view 
is the highest point reached by 
linear history. As there can be 
no retreat from one culture to 
another, as was demonstrated 
once and for all by the failure 
of the Renaissance, so, says 
Spengler, there is really no car- 
rying over of the characteristics 
of one culture into another in any 
fundamental sense. Every cul- 
ture excepting the Egyptian 
Chinese, and Mexican, has grown 
-up under the tutelage of another 
culture. Therefore elements of 
one civilization are discoverable 
‘in another. But the Soul of the 
new Culture transvaluates these 
heritages so that they no longer 
have the meaning and significance 
that they had in the cultures of 
which they were symbolic ex- 
pressions. This is Spengler’s 
"answer to the first and most ob- 
vious criticism of the linear his- 
/torian. The central point in every 
Spenglerian argument is the 
Pees separateness of each Cul- 
| ture. 


| But not only does Spengler 
_endeavor through the science of 
‘the Physiognomic to discover the 
Soul of each Culture, but he also 
seeks to utilize his information 
for prediction of the future of 
_Faustian Culture. It is at this 
“point that one discovers the justi- 
fication of the title of his book, 
“The Decline of the West.” To 
understand the basis of his pro- 
phetic ability it is necessary to 
|consider a distinction. Spengler 
|points out that in biology there 
/are used two terms, homology 
jand analogy. In this science 
homology is defined thus: “The 
correspondence of a part or organ 
of one animal with a similar part 
or organ of another, determined 
by agreement in derivation and 
deyelopment from a like primitive 
origin, as the fore leg of a quadru- 
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ped, the wing of a bird, and the pec- 
toral fin of a fish: distinguished from 
analogy, which indicates the re- 
semblance in function between 
organs whose origin is unlike.” 
Therefore in seeking a basis for 
prophecy Spengler has sought to 
discover the homologies existing 
between cultures. By discovering 
the basic characteristics of the 
periods apparent in Cultures 
which have passed on to Civili- 
zation and to extinction Spengler 
is able to discover the period 
through which contemporary so- 
ciety is passing. On this basis 
he generalizes that Faustian Cul- 
ture changed to Faustian Civiliza- 
tion about the year 1800. We are 
therefore in the period of decline. 
We are henceforth incapable 
of achieving Culture, and our 
Destiny is to work out Civiliza- 
tion so far as it is given for us 
to do so, and eventually to arrive 
at extinction, when, if the vital 
forces are sufficient, Faustian Civ- 
ilization will be replaced by an- 
other Culture. Spengler even en- 
visages the possibility that the 
Culture producing capacity of the 
world may be exhausted. Then, 
indeed, the world will be a dead 
planet whirling in space. If he 
has gauged the future correctly, 
Faustian Civilization should have 
run its course about the year 2200. 
It is apparent, then, that ‘The 
Decline of the West” is in no 
sense a cheaply pessimistic piece 
of work. It is rather a profound, 
fascinating and _ prodigiously 
learned effort to understand hu- 
man life and destiny. If the in- 
vestigation has resulted in the 
conviction that Faustian Culture 
is in the Civilization stage, that 
is neither here nor there when 
one is evaluating Spengler’s con- 
tribution to the philosophy of 
history. From this latter angle 
“The Decline of the West” is one 
of the most profound contribu- 
tions to historical interpretation 
ever made. And as an analysis 
of the present day, and prophesy 
of the future, it is a stirring and 
exciting document. Not only is 
it the greatest book produced by 
a German in the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is also one of the most 
profound books written by any 
individual in this century. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Story of Philosophy—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster. 


A Study of British Genius— 
EO Ellis—Houghton Mifflin 
0. 


Jazz—Paul Whiteman and Mary 
McBride—Sears. 


Of Many Things—Otto Kahn— 
Boni & Liveright. 


The War Period of American 
Finance—A. D. Noyes—Putnam. 


Dostoevsky — Andre Gide — 
Knopf. 


Four Novelists of the Old 
Regime—J. G. Palache—Viking 
Press, 

Entretiens Avec Paul Valery— 


Frederic Lefevre—Paris: Emile 
Chamontin. ' 


AUSTRALIA SENDS 
BATHING BEAUTY 
AMBASSADOR 


Sydney Papers Sponsor 
Beauty’s Trip to 
United States 


That even a bathing beauty 
contest can be dignified has been 
shown by two Australian news- 
papers owned by Joynson-Smith, 
the Sydney Daily Guardian and 
Smith’s Weekly. 

The Smith newspapers have 
chosen a young Australian lady 
as “Miss Australia” and will send 
her this country chaperoned by 
her mother. Echoes of the nu- 


merous Yankee bathing beauty 
shows have reached the Anti- 


podes and the Australians felt 


they could show us a thing or 
two when it came to pulchritude 
in a one-piece suit. 

After a contest in which photos 
Australese in 
bathing 
published in 


of numerous fair 
different-patterned 
tumes were 


cos- 


the 


Two Typical Australian Beauties 
+ + 
Smith newspapers, Miss Beryl 


Mills, nineteen years old, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Perth in 
West Australia, who is the syn- 
thesis of “brains, beauty and 
athletic vigor,’ was chosen to 
come here. Miss Mills will be 
accompanied by her mother. She 
will visit different-cities in the 
United States and through the 
British Vice-consuls will be com- 
mended to the different women’s 
clubs. 

The young lady was selected 
by a committee of ten prominent 
Australian artists, on which was 
one representative of the news- 
papers sponsoring the contest. 

She will leave Australia July 28 
for this country, and will prob- 
ably arrive at Atlantic City, her 
first destination, about the end 
of August. Her sponsors hope 
that at the seaside resort there 
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will be an opportunity of com- 
parison with American nautical 
Venuses. Before leaving she will 
be given an official State Ball by 
the Governor of her Providence. 


E. R. Thomas Laid to Rest 


Funeral services for Edward 
Russell Thomas, publisher of the 
New York Morning Telegraph 
and noted sportsman, were held 
Monday morning at his home, 
320 Park avenue. Relatives and 
a few intimate friends were the 
only persons present. 


Bachelors Pick Best Babies 


The Shenandoah, Iowa, Daily 
Sentinel will present its twenty- 
fifth annual baby show at the 
county fair in August. The event 
is one of the attractions of the 
fair and has proved splendid pub- 
licity for the paper. A five-dollar 
gold piece is given to the prettiest 
baby between six months and two 
years. The winner is chosen by 
a committee of three bachelor 
business men, whose identity is 
kept secret until the hour of the 
show. This year C. N; Marvin, 
originator of the show, who has 
been editor of the Sentinel thirty- 
seven years, will endeavor to get 
the twenty-five prize winners to- 
gether for a picture. 


An Error Corrected 


In the reporting of the S. N. P. A. 
convention at Asheville, N. C., last 
week, THe FourrH Estate talked 
of “Wells Kent, the youthful man- 
ager of the Associated Press.” This 


was an error, and “Wells Kent,” 
really should have been Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the 


Associated Press. 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 


Fast, Positive, Non ~ Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 


Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Live News and 
(Ss oe the LAA. 


THE business men of Yakima, 
Wash., are now organizing an Ad- 
vertising Club. 


THE Women’s Advertising Club 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
merged with the Advertising Club 
of that city. 


A wew Advertising Club has 
been organized recently at Fort 


Collins, Col. This club expects to 
affiliate with the International Ad- 
vertising Association in the very 
near future. 


Tue Advertising Club of San 
Bernardino, Cal., will handle the 
publicity for a membership cam- 
paign now being conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce in that city. 


A BETTER Business Bureau for 
Orlando, Fla. was recommended 
recently by the Advertising Club of 
that city. Carl Hunt, President, ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Club and 
pointed out the benefits of a Bureau 
to the city. 


In a drive for $100,000 to pay 
for buildings for the School of So- 
cial Work and Public Health, a 
department of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the Advertising 
Club of Richmond, Va., planned and 
carried out the entire publicity cam- 
paign of the big enterprise. The 
campaign was oversubscribed $7,000. 


Aw Advertising Club for Havana, 
Cuba, is one of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of club activities. 
The men. who are heading the 
movement are Senor Samuel T. 
Tolon and Senor Martinez Ibor, and 
Dr. Pedro-Diago. Dr. Diago visited 
the headquarters office of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
Tuesday, July 13th, and went into 
the matter of organization work so 
that he could report to his col- 
leagues in Havana. 


Tue Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association, one of the depart- 
ments of the Advertising Commis- 
sion of the International Adver- 
tising Association, which will hold 
their fall convention in New York 
City October 5, 6, 7, has arranged 
for a special study at first hand of 
the possibilities of modern display 
lighting and lighting effects. Actual 
windows will be treated with com- 
parisons of many lighting effects 
and combinations with and without 
color will be shown. 


ADVERTISING Clubs that have 


recently affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association are: 
The Advertising Club of Hull, 
England; the Advertising Club of 
Nottingham, England; the Adver- 
tising Club of Cardiff, Wales; the 
Advertising Club of Casper, Wyom- 
ing; the Advertising Club of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; the Adver- 
tising Club of Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, and l’Association Suisse de 
Publicité in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Worp comes from the newly or- 
ganized Advertising Club of Mexico 
City that the club will start a cam- 
paign against fake advertisers. 
The situation in this respect in 
Mexico presents real difficulty be- 
cause misleading and fraudulent 
advertising flourishes there. The 
Association Nacional de Publicistas 
(Advertising Clubs) intends to 
tackle the job and make a clean-up, 
if possible. The secretary of the 
club, Mr. W. Hernandez, reports 
that a number of, American firms in 
Mexico City have applied for mem- 
bership in the club and have prom- 
ised their support. 


W. Frank McC urg, president 
of the Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion of. Illinois, and chairman of 
the Advertising Commission of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, is doing some good patron 
club work. Mr. McClure addressed 
the Advertising Club of Aurora, 
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Flying Scribes See Seven Coun- 
tries in One Week 


Seven European countries, Great 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland and 
France, were visited, in a single 
week, by a special party of Euro- 
pean journalists, who made an air 
tour early in July on which they 
averaged 400 miles of travel daily 
and had time to do some sight- 
seeing in important cities. 

This trip was made on estab- 
lished commercial lines. The 
party started from London, vis- 
ited Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Nuremburg, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Zurich and Paris. 

The journalists found Germany 
has taken more definitely to the 
air than any of the other coun- 
tries they visited. 


Wool Campaign 


Woolen trade associations are 
fostering a publicity committee 
that is drawing up plans for a 
large publicity and advertising 
campaign on behalf of wool. 


Illinois, and the Men’s Club of 
Trinity Episcopal Parish of Aurora. 
Also, a group of business men of 
Gary, Indiana. These business men 
expect to organize an Advertising 
Club and affiliate with the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 


RatpoH H. Faxon, president of 
the Advertising Club of Denver, 
announces the appointment of J. E. 
Moorhead, Asst. Publicity Man- 
ager of The Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. of Denver, 
as general chairman of the local 
convention , committee. 

Mr. Moorhead has been active in 
the Advertising Club work both in 
Denver and the 11th district of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, comprised of the states of 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 


PRESIDENT WooppripcE, of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, 
is making several addresses on his 
return from the convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association at San 
Francisco. He spoke last week be- 
fore the Advertising Clubs of 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids and De- 
troit. He met also with a group 
of prominent leaders in the Adver- 
tising Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in Chicago 
and also addressed the National 
Retail Furniture Institute at Grand 
Rapids. 


Wharry Retires From Sun 


After completing sixty-two 
years of service as an employee 
of the New York Sun, George A. 
Wharry, stereotyper, retired on 
Saturday, July 10. He was given 
a farewell party in the Sun club 
rooms, the guest of the Sun Club, 
an organization of Sun employees. 
William T. Dewart, president of 
the Sun Publishing Company, 
presented a handsome watch to 
Mr. Wharry. His fellow workers 
in the stereotype department gave 
him a traveling bag, and members 
of themean Club a pipe: wi. 
Martin, mechanical superintend- 
ent, and Alfred E. Barnard of the 
Sun Club, made speeches of pres- 
entation, extolling Mr. Wharry 
for his faithful service. 


Starts Weekly 


Martin Luther Dale has begun 
the publication of a weekly news- 
paper in  Hebronville, Texas, 
county seat of Jim Hogg county, 
known as the Jim Hogg Enter- 
prise. 


+: 


THE new Executive Committee of 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation will hold its first meeting 
following the Philadelphia conven- 
tion at the Advertising Club of 
New York on Thursday, July 22nd. 

Plans for the new year will be 
discussed. Francis H. Sisson, the 
Vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in New York, the 


é 
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new treasurer, will present a budget — 


covering the expenses of carrying on 
the work and a plan for financing 
the Association’s activities and 
other important matters will be acted 
upon. 

One thing that is to be decided 
will be the dates for the 1927 con- 
vention. It is probable that the 
committee will confirm the action 
of the Board of Club Presidents at 
Philadelphia in the selection of 
Denver, Colorado, as the 1927 con- 
vention city. An inquiry was sent 
out some time ago to presidents of 
all affliated clubs and departments 
of the Advertising Commission both 
in the United States and Canada, 
asking for an expression of opinion 
as to the best time for holding the 
1927 convention and these replies are 
coming into headquarters in large 
number from throughout the coun- 
try and will be given consideration 
in the final selection of the date. 


Tue following resolution came 
by wire to headquarters, from the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation at its session at San Fran- 
cisco: 


“Whereas President C. King Wood- 
bridge of the International Advertis- 
ing Association and his associate offi- 
cers have after very careful study of 
the plan of organization of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World seen fit to recommend cer- - 


tain fundamental changes in the 
name and plan of the organization 
and whereas President Woodbridge 
in a most comprehensive address 
before the 23rd annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs has outlined the plan of re- 
organization and the new name 0 
our International Association an 


whereas the changes are in har-— 


mony with the increased scope, in- 
fluence and opportunity for service 
of the International Advertising 
Association, now therefore be it 
resolved that the twelfth district 
of the International Advertising 
Association known as_ the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association 
hereby endorses the changes. 


Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association.” 


‘ 
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Pulse of the Press 
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best in this country, being looked 
upon as a monument to his fore- 
sight and public spirit. 

It will be gratifying to news- 
paper workers everywhere to see 
the great enterprise Mr. Nelson 
created pursue its course of pub- 
lic service under guardianship of 


‘men who were trained in the Nel- 


son school, who imbibed his ideals 
and who can be counted upon to 
maintain them. 


Boston Transcript, July 14 
The value in service and im- 


_ provement that a good newspaper 


- millions. 


— 


may represent to a city is illus- 
trated in yesterday’s sale of the 


‘Kansas City Star for the sum of 


$11,000,000... This property was 
built up by William Rockhill 
Nelson, whose honorable and use- 
ful career, coming to its physical 
end eleven years ago, had proved 
that the editing and publishing of 
a clean, independent, honest and 
enterprising daily newspaper, un- 
stained by sensationalism, may be 
consistent not only with unfailing 
public service but with ample 
prosperity. 

Look for a moment at the fact 
involved in the Kansas City Star’s 
story. Such a newspaper sells for 
a few cents, but its value as a 
property may run up into the 
And in the case of 
Colonel Nelson’s paper the per- 
formance of the functions of news 
publication, of sound editorial in- 
fluence, of daily education, is by 
no means the end of the record 
of service. By means of the paper 
Colonel Nelson accumulated a 
property which is now estimated 
at $20,000,000, and his will pro- 
vided that at the death of his 
daughter, which has taken place, 
the paper which produced this 
fortune was to be sold, and the 
proceeds added to a trust endow- 
ment under which the whole for- 
tune is devoted to the purchase 
of works of art and books, to be 
used for the perpetual enjoyment 
of the people of Kansas City. It 
Is a magnificent gift for the jour- 
nalist’s fellow townsmen, Nor 
does this mean that the paper 
itself is to be lost to the public 
as a continuous instrumentality of 
good. The Star has been bought 
in by a group of men, including 
Mr. Kirkwood, Colonel Nelson’s 
son-in-law, who had worked with 
him in its upbuilding and manage- 
ment. It will go on just the same 
—as much an asset to the com- 
munity, we doubt not, as when 
1t was in Colonel Nelson’s hands. 

American journalism may well 

€ proud of such a record as that 
which was made by William 
Rockhill Nelson and his enter- 
prising and always readable Star. 
Such things are a part of the be- 
neficent magic which conscientious 
journalism has wrought in mod- 
ern affairs. ~ 
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Dr. David T. Johnson of Cler- 
mont, Fla., has joined the editorial 
staff of the Eustis Daily Lake 
Region. 
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DANA NOW HEADS 
PACIFIGRGSAST, 
AD CLUBS 


Service to Community 
Keynote of New 
Chief’s Career 


Marshall N. Dana, associate editor 
of the Oregon Journal, of Portland, 
Ore., and newly elected president of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs, 
began his newspaper career as a re- 
porter who felt that newspapers 
should snuggle closely into the lives 
of their community builders, and put 
their shoulders to the wheel in the 
little as well as the big problems of 
community building. 

He had a ready way of seeing 
through other people’s eyes, and an 
imaginative turn of mind that let 
him figure little ways in which his 
newspaper could do this or that to 
build something in his community. 

Noon luncheons bored most other 
reporters, but Dana welcomed the 
assignments. It was no great length 
of time before his advice and the 
help of his paper was widely sought, 
and he was sitting on committees 
and helping in conferences for most 
of the civic and improvement organ- 
izations of the city and state. 

It was inevitable that his paper 
should have been helped, and that 
Mr. Dana should have advanced in 
the paper’s organization. It was 
just as unavoidable that he should 
have become a “big man” in his 
city and state. 


Nor One-SIpEp 


He combined with his zeal and 
talents an ability as a public speaker. 

Although his relation to his com- 
munity was not one-sided—and that 
it was not was shown by the fact 
that he was recently foremost for 
appointment to the United States 
shipping board, for the Northwest 
district with an almost unanimous 
backing from the Northwest, includ- 
ing rival papers—Mr. Dana’s work 
brought him especially close to the 
Portland Advertising Club and the 
Better Business Bureau. Mr. Dana 
was conspicuously identified with the 
growth and prosperity of both these 
organizations. This relationship be- 
gan, as his other work began, with 
his use of his gift of hunting out 
wavs for mutual help, and his vis- 
ualization of an advertising club 
that would be just a little more to 
its community than most advertis- 
ing clubs. 

The story of how his interest de- 
veloped along advertising lines and 
of the many things which took place 
as the club grew, and as Dana be- 
came a dominating figure in it, is a 
long one. 

He has facts and figures at his 
finger tips and can, and quite fre- 
quently does, express them on the 
speaking platform and through the 
columns of his paper. 


Mr. Dana’s days are taken up with 
many meetings, and his office hours 
more often than not extend into eve- 
nings, so it is well for him that he 
has a large capacity for work. With 
all his rush, and even during the 
shipping board controversy, he found 
the time for lecturing here and there 


on advertising matters, and for 
plunging into the thick of unravel- 
ing problems for the ad clubs and 
the civic and other organizations with 
which he is identified. 

At the San Francisco convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs, Portland was selected as the 
1927 convention city. 

Besides Mr. Dana, new officers 
are: Vice-President at Large, Flor- 
ence Schindler, Los Angeles; Vice- 
Presidents, David E. Kelly, Spo- 
kane; Clinton E. Reynolds, Taco- 
ma; Tom King, Portland; Raymond 
Brown, Honolulu and Tom Schore, 
San Diego. 


R. P. Milne Is New President of 
Seattle Advertising Club 


The Seattle Advertising Club 
will install its newly elected offi- 
cers July 28 at the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle. R. P. Milne, presi- 
dent of Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 
advertising agency, is the new 
president. 

Other officers chosen for the 
year are: C. E. Fisher, secretary, 
Gateway Printing Company, first 
vice-president; Martha K. Look, 
advertising manager, Crescent 
Manufacturing Company, second 
vice-president; Harry Marshall, 


Nae] 


R. P. Milne 


advertising manager of the Seat- 
tle Star, third vice-president, and 
R. H. Sprague, trust officer, Ma- 
rine National Bank, treasurer. 
Four new members elected on 
the board of directors are: Nor- 
word Brockett, Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company; Stan- 
ton Frederick of Cheasty’s, Inc.; 
Pauline Krenz, advertising man- 
ager of Fraser-Paterson Com- 


pany, and C. Finley Propst of 


Propst Sign Company. pir 

Howard J. Ryan, the retiring 
president, will install the new 
officers. 


Scherrer & Co., Inc., are now 
representing the Washington, 
Ind., Democrat, in the national 
field. 
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K. C. STAR BRINGS 
A RECORD 
PRICE 


Brokerage House Points 
Out Big Money Paid 


For Newspapers 


At the offices of Palmer, DeWitt 
& Palmer, Newspaper Brokers, THE 
FourtH Estate learned that the sale 
of the Kansas City Star to Mr. Ir- 
win Kirkwood and associates for the 
sum of $11,000,000 was the second 
highest price ever paid for a news- 
paper in the United States. This 
price is only exceeded by the amount 
paid for the Chicago Daily News, 
which was $13,671,704.31. At Mr. 
Lawson’s request, just prior to his 
death, Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 
made an appraisal of the News which 
closely approximates this figure. 
These prices obtained for major 
newspaper properties should be ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to newspaper 
owners throughout the country. 


$4,500,000 For Herrarp 


It is only six years ago that Mr. 
Frank A. Munsey bought the New 
York Herald, for which he paid 
the Estate of James Gordon Bennett 
the sum of $4,500,000. This pur- 
chase included the New York Her- 
ald, the Evening Telegram and the 
European edition of the New York 
Herald, published at Paris. When 
Mr. Munsey purchased the proper- 
ties for this figure, there were a 
great many well informed newspaper 
men who believed that Mr. Munsey 
had overpaid the market, but sub- 
sequent events would seem to prove 
Mr. Munsey made an excellent trade. 

Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer believe 
that the newspaper owners who have 
worked hard and built up paying 
properties should feel encouraged at 
the sales of not only large properties 
but of medium sized properties that 
are going on today. Two things 
have been demonstrated beyond a 
question of doubt—one is that the 
good will value of a newspaper is 
as readily marketable as an auto- 
mobile or a suit of clothes; the other 
is that the banking industry of this 
country is beginning to take hold of 
newspaper financine the same as has 
been done in England for many years. 


SHows INvestMENT SAFE 


That newspapers have come to be 
considered a reliable form of in- 
vestment is shown very positively in 
the sales of the Chicago News and 
the Kansas City Star properties, in 
that these properties were not only 
sold for the large figures mentioned, 
but in each case there were a large 
number of additional offers, some of 
the leading publishers of the coun- 
try making bids. 

The banking houses are showing 
a decided disposition to finance news- 
paper properties the same as they 
would public utilities. 

This prediction is made advisedly. 
Numerous banking houses and na- 
tionally known firms of accountants 
have, during the past year, sought 
information as to good will values 
of newspapers, as well as the value 
of the physical property of news- 
paper plants. 
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The Syndicate Man 


Tue Contact Pornt oF THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS VITAL ForCcES OF THE 
SYNDICATE FIELD 


Conducted by H. 


The world-bridging trip of Edward 
S. Evans and Linton Wells, under 
auspices of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, ended last Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the entrance of 
the Pulitzer Building, New York, 
where it began at 1:30 A. M., June 
16, as described in last week’s 
FourtH Estate. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the official 
starter, clocked the finish as 6 min- 
utes and 5 seconds after 4 o’clock, 
Thus the total elapsed time of the 
voyage is 28 days, 14 hours, 36 min- 
utes and 5 seconds, or 7 days, 6 hours, 
58 minutes and 55 and 4-5 seconds 
less than the record set in 1913 by 
John Henry Mears. 


WELCOMED By Mayor WALKER 


Still in their borrowed flying suits, 
their faces streaked with the grime 
that comes from sitting all day be- 
hind a roaring airplane motor, Evans 
and Wells immediately went back to 
City Hall from The World Building 
and were formally welcomed and 
congratulated by Mayor Walker. 

With them went Mr. Stefansson, 
John Henry Mears, who grinned and 
said he would win the record back 
from these two in September ; Major 
Loring Pickering, General Manager 
of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance; Samuel M. Williams, a 
globe girdler of earlier days; Lieut. 
Commander Noel Davis, who is to 
attempt a flight this summer from 
New York to Paris, and Edward S. 
Evans, Jr., twenty-year-old son of the 
Detroit banker whose whim it was 
that took him and Wells around 
the world. 


TrreD BUT Happy 


The two globe girdlers were su- 
premely tired and supremely happy. 

In an editorial Thursday morning 
commenting on the globe-girdler’s 
feat the New York World, New 
York members of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, sponsors of 
the dash, said: 


“Say what you will, this trip 
around the world which Evans and 
Wells have just completed in a little 
more than twenty-eight days was a 
first-class sporting event. Moreover, 
it was a sporting event conceived on 
a magnificent scalé; for, while the 
average contest is located on a ten- 
acre lot, this one required the whole 
earth to be played on, and you can- 
not very well make them any big- 
ger than that. Furthermore, the ex- 
citement was cumulative. You were 
‘not much interested when the travel- 
ers set out from New York, but: by 
the time they got to Russia, and 
Siberia, and Japan, you began to 
pull for them, just as you do for 
your favorite ball club. It also was 
a reminder of how important the 
airplane has become as a means of 
travel. Such a fabulous feat could 
not have been accomplished if land 
and sea transportation had been the 
only means available. But. with 
planes, distance was eaten up at an 
incredible rate; only a day or two 


Le B. BeErcovict 


ago we read that these men were at 
sea in the Pacific Ocean, and then 
all of a sudden they are in New 
York. 

“Finally, it was a vivid reminder 
of how efficient the transmission of 
news has become. All around the 
world, and yet we in New York sat 
in the gallery every day and fol- 
lowed every important move. Ver- 
ily, we have come a long way since 
Jules Verne.” 


An American newspaper man 
who has been the subject of much 
envy among his confreres abroad 
is William A. Bird, in charge of 
the Paris bureau of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association. Mr. 


Bird, who is the author of The 
Wines of France, was among the 
favored guests attending the 


wine-testings at Chateau Laffitte 
and Chateau Yquem. Though an 
expert on wines and their varied 
and subtle flavorings, Mr. Bird is 
known as an ardent advocate of 
temperance. 


Major Oliver P. Newman will 
follow his Confessions of a Cabi- 
net Member with Confessions of 
a Campaign Manager, both being 
released by Current News Fea- 
tures, who have found a surpris- 
ingly large call for these political 
features. 


The Washington News Service, 
of which Carl H. Butman is the 
editor and manager, has put on 
a new release. Beginning last 
Thursday, July 15th, it began re- 
leasing a daily radio feature of 
about a third of a column daily. 
Its weekly service is being con- 
tinued. 


Lincoln Ellsworth, Polar ex- 
plorer, was welcomed back to this 
country by members of the New 
York Times staff last week at a 
luncheon. He described the Polar 
region as “a weird, unfamiliar 
world in which illusion and real- 
ity hauntingly intermingle.” 


The International Syndicate of 
Baltimore is releasing a special 
House Plan Service, in weekly 
installments, to run for six 
months. This feature is used as 
the nucleus around which a build- 
ing page is created. 


The Consolidated Press Asso- 
ciation is anxious to have news- 
papers know that it is a press 
association and not a. syndicate, 
and separate and distinct from 
Current News Features, Inc., with 
which it is affiliated. 


The Christy Walsh syndicate is 
releasing a series of articles on 
Jack Dempsey, by Jack Kearns, 
his former manager. 


Bobby Jones Gives Out First 
Interview 


O. B. Keeter, golf writer for 
the Atlanta Journal, and known 
as the Boswell of Bobby Jones, 
obtained for the Associated Press 
last Wednesday the first inter- 
view with the new world’s golf 
champion. 

The interview was obtained in 
response to a request of General 
Manager Kent Cooper of the A. P. 
to John S. Cohen, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal. 


Racing Tips Taboo 


Cleveland has won its fight in 
common pleas court to enforce a 


new ordinance prohibiting the 
sale of publications containing 
race track odds and tips. An in- 


junction sought by the Solomon 
News Company to restrain en- 
forcement of the ordinance was 
denied, the court holding that 
such publications encourage gam- 
bling. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


‘“‘Kyes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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“Tell It Toi 
Elsie!” 


The best “us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 
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6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., New York City 
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Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt! 


No stunt we have put on in years attracted the universal 
attention Major's did. 


R. E. Stunt, Managing Editor, 


Kansas City Star. 


MAJOR is the world’s most famous caricaturist. 
MAJOR is the fastest of newspaper workers. 
You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephones: 


Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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Wilmington Scribes Inaugurate 
New Press Organization 


Wilmington, Del., newspaper 
writers have organized the Wil- 
mington Press Association. There 
are now 40 members, with about 
10 more eligible. Norman M. 
MacLeod, a reporter on the Eve- 
ning Journal, has been elected 


_- president and Harris Samonisky, 


assistant city editor of the Every 
Evening, secretary and treasurer. 


‘The club will meet twice a month, 


for the present using quarters 
tendered by Wilmington Lodge 
of Elks and the Knights of Col- 
umbus, each of which has a build- 
ing conveniently situated. Month- 
ly dues have been placed at 50 
cents. 

Only writers, editors and copy 
editors are eligible, others con- 
nected with the papers not being 
eligible. A proposition to admit 
prominent citizens and officials to 
non-voting membership was de- 
feated at the organization meet- 
ing. 

Wilmington had a press club 
long ago, but it disbanded about 
25 years ago and was not revived 
until a few days ago. 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50% or better on your type 
ills. 


We pay highest prices 
old metals in exchange 
new type. 
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Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


A. E. GONZALES DIES 
AdigGe 


(Continued from page 5) 


various responsibilities, and un- 
der severe physical handicaps, to 
perform monumental literary la- 
bors, the while directing a num- 
ber of personal business opera- 
tions, including Fairwold farms 
and dairy. 


Surviving of Mr. Gonzales’ im- 
mediate family are a sister, Miss 
Harriett R. E. Gonzales, residing 
at Oak Lawn plantation at Os- 
born, in Charleston County, and 
a brother, William Elliott Gon- 
zales, editor of The State, with 
three nieces and three nephews, 
namely, Miss Alida Gonzales, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Gonzales, and the following, 
all children of his deceased sister 
Gertrude, wife of the late Frank 
Hampton of Columbia: Frank 
Hampton) Jr. Hoe Rese. Hampton, 
Miss Lucy Hampton, Mrs. Vic- 
tor ‘Barringer of Sumter and Am- 
broze Gonzales Hampton, an en- 
gineer of the state highway com- 
Mission, stationed at present at 
McClellanville. 


News of the death of Mr. Gon- 
zales spread rapidly in Columbia 
and thence over South Carolina 
and expressions of sympathy and 
condolence began pouring in 
from persons near and far, to 
whom the tidings came with a 
sense of shock, though to none 
were they so unexpected as to 
those intimately associated with 
him in the family circle and in 
the daily making of The State.- 

No good cause but found in 
Mr. Gonzales a friend and sup- 
porter and the number and ex- 
tent of his private beneficences 
not even his associates in the 
office fully know. He-was averse 
to personal exploitation, would 
allow the use of his name in rela- 
tion to his numberless large sub- 
scriptions only when publication 
might serve to promote giving 
by others and greatly preferred 
to have donations appear as from 
The State. Recently, on the in- 
stant he learked money was not 
in sight for pryzes in a statewide 
contest of the extension service 
for more and better cotton to the 
acre, he tendered in the name of 
The State the full $2,000 required. 
It is perhaps not improper to re- 
mark, since the directing voice 
was that of the publisher now 
deceased, that The State, at Mr. 
Gonzales’ orders, has headed 
countless subscriptions and _ be- 
sides has often made up deficits. 


The University of South Caro- 
lina conferred upon Mr. Gonzales 
at its 1923 commencement the 
honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

Another signal academic honor 
was conferred upon Mr. Gonzales 
recently when he was elected an 
honorary member of the newly 
instituted chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University of South 
Carolina. 

Ambrose Elliott Gonzales was 
born in Colleton county, South 
Carolina, May 29, 1857, the eldest 
son of General Jose Gonzales, the 
Cuban patriot, and colonel of ar- 


With Independent 
Gas-fired Steam 
Generators. 


The quickest and 
the most economi- 
cal Presses for the 
moulding and dry- 
ing of Matrices. 


More than 800 
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7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Drying Presses 
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7 Water Street, 
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tillery in the Confederate army, 
and Hariett Rutledge Elliott, of 
Beaufort, that state. His main 
education was not derived from 
books. As a boy, he was in- 
structed at home and received a 
brief year of schooling at a pri- 
vate institution in Virginia. Then, 
at the age of 16, he learned teleg- 
raphy and entered the employ of 
the Charleston & Savannah Rail- 
way Company, as agent and tele- 
grapher at Grahamville. 

Leaving the railroad in 1879, 
young Gonzales returned to the 
plantation where he spent two 
years farming. 

Two years later, he went to 
New York to seek his fortune— 
and found it, in the opportunity 
afforded him to get 17 to 18 hours’ 
work each day, and here, save 
for a few months’ similar service 
in New Orleans, he worked for 
the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies, always, to 
meet the elder brother’s obliga- 
tions, holding down two positions, 
one on the heavy press wires at 
the main offices through the night, 
the other on the Stock, Produce 
or Petroleum exchanges by day. 


Enters NewspaArer Work 


After four years of double work, 
impaired health forced him to 
seek outdoor employment and in 
1885 he began his connection with 
South Carolina newspaperdom as 
general traveling agent for the 
Charleston News and Courier. He 
came to Columbia in 1890 as sec- 
retary of the state department of 
agriculture and in February of 
the following year joined his 
brother in the establishment and 
development of the State. In this 
work, with the cooperation of a 
large and harmonious body of 
fellow editors and business asso- 
ciates he was until his death 
engaged. 

Mr. Gonzales has, off and on, 
in the few idle moments of a very 
busy life of 50 years written many 
stories in the Gullah dialect of 
Negroes in Tidewater Carolina. 


Fellowship Forum Representatives 


The Fellowship Forum, Wash- 
ington, C., announces the ap- 
pointment of Rhodes & Leisen- 
ring Co., Chicago, as western rep- 
resentatives and A. Greener, 
116 West 39th street, New York 
City, in charge of the eastern ter- 
ritory. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 30th, 1926. 
of Directors have declared a 


of Fifty Cents (50c.) a 
share on the Common Stock of this Company, 


The Board 
quarterly dividend 


payable August 16th, 1926, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 4th, 1926. 


Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Carried 
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Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221% seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. +” 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion —If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor with Business Train- 
ing. Recognized ability as 
writer; now managing execu- 
tive drawing $3,000; ap- 
pointment to expire; previ- 
ously managing editer of 
Daily, city 50,000; age 34, 
married; university training; 
experienced on city desk, 
wire, makeup and features; 
want desk on paper or 
Magazine; if you've a posi- 
tion I can fill, write Box 
P. O. Fourth Estate. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


Young man, now employed, age 24, 
married, and with 5 years experience, 
desires change. Splendid past record. 
Thoroughly experienced with all suc- 
cessful methods. Very familiar with 
Basil Smith System. Salary expected 
$60 week. For full details write Box 
7810, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C. A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


SN 


Circulation Manager 


Young married man, 37 years 
of age, desires position as circu- 
lation manager. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 10 years as circulation 
manager for several large publica- 
tions. Now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Box R. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

Eee 

Capable young news executive on 
paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
Or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 


success. Address Box L. O., THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


LSS 


Bond with Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


Merritt Bond, formerly man- 
aging editor of the New York 
Evening Post, who was scheduled 
_to return to his old post as man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, sprang a surprise on the 
newspaper and advertising world 
last week when he joined the ad- 
vertising agency of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne. 


Sherwin-Williams Account 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago, will handle the advertising 
account of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland paint makers. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED BY PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Experienced newspaper advertising sales- 
man in the national field to take charge 
of long established Eastern office in New 
York. Salary $5,000 to $7,500. Un- 
usually happy working conditions assured. 
Pe Box 2 A, THE FOURTH ES- 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
We want an alert and immediate pro- 
ducer of results with fresh ideas and 
ability to sell space, also able to de- 
velop new accounts. State age and 
salary. 


Republican, Cedar Rapids, la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED copy of The Fourth Estate, 
Now 521, for April 2119235, Ea We 
Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

SYNDICATE 
Beautiful! Artistic! A Winner! 


We have it in — 
THE ANTICS OF ARABELLA 


This daily photo strip uses exer- 
cises posed by famous beauties in 
combination with witty balloons. 
“They certainly satisfy,’"” was the 
comment of one Editor, 

The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City 
Hall Place, New York. 


COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 
PLANT FOR SALE 


We offer for sale the entire mechanical equipment 
of the Tampa Telegraph newspaper plant. 


This equipment is thoroughly modern in every re- 


spect and less than a year old. 


Included in the equip- 


ment are 15 Mergenthaler linotype machines including 
ten 2 magazine model 8, three model 14, one model 
22 and one model 26 machines. 


There are also two of the latest of the model Lans- 
ton monotype machines and a complete all-steel equip- 
ment in the make up and ad room department, as 
well as a varied and complete assortment of ad type 


faces. 


The equipment also includes one high-speed Hoe 
Sextuple printing press and a complete modern stereo- 


type equipment. 


Especially attractive terms will be 


offered upon the sale of the plant in its entirety, al- 
though the purchase of individual items will be con- 


sidered. 


For further particulars, address 
J. S. MIMS, General Business Manager 


Tampa Tribune, Inc. 


Senator Arthur Capper Fetes 
15,000 Children 


Fifteen thousand children, and 
several thousands no longer chil- 
dren, were guests of Senator Ar- 
thur Capper July 14, at his annual 
birthday party at Garfield Park. 
The senator and publisher of the 
Capper Publications is sixty-one 
years old, and this is his eight- 
eenth annual party for the children 
of Topeka and Kansas. He takes 
over the amusement park for the 
day. All rides and concessions are 
free to the children. 

Included among the older per- 
sons present were a number who 
had attended the first party as 
school children, who brought chil- 
dren of their own with them this 
year. The parties were started be- 
fore Arthur Capper entered politics, 
and are one of the big annual af- 


fairs of Kansas. The kids ate four 
hundred gallons of ice cream, twen- 
ty thousand cones, and rode every- 
thing .in sight, from daylight to 
dark. Among his guests was Gov- 
ernor Ben. S. Paulen, celebrating 
his 57th birthday anniversary. 


A. B. C. to Meet October 21 


The thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations will be held in Chicago 
October 21 and 22. About one 
thousand advertisers, advertising 
agents and publishers are ex- 
pected to attend. The American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association and other publishers’ 
organizations will meet at the same 
time. 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


SS OS 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE 
BINDINGS, First Editions, Private 
Press’ Books. Catalogues free. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Promotion 


THIS WEEKLY NETTED 
$9,855.77 LAST YEAR 


Exclusive paper in Wyoming coun- 
ty seat town, and _ splendidly 
equipped. Desirable conditions and 
modern. Price $17,000, half cash. 
Property 14 x 77> Wlihe bien 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill, 


FOR SALE 


DON’T ANSWER THIS AD UNLESS 
YOU HAVE $15,000 


I have a wonderful bargain for quick 
buyer. County seat, exclusive field, 
Oklahoma, evening and weekly Paper, 
and job plant, doing splendid business, 
earning large dividends. Also very de-. 
sirable weekly and job plant in County 
seat Virginia. Price has just been 
materially reduced $12,500 half cash, 


J. B. SHALE 


TIMES BLDG. NEW YORK 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Job presses, paper cutters, WIRE 
STITCHERS, etc. A complete line. Over- 
hauled and guaranteed machines at bar- 
gain prices, Easy terms. Hoffman Type 
& Engraving Company, 114 E. 13th St, 
New York, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton _ Street, 
Easton, Pa. | 
Friendly Vacationing 
Edwin S. Friendly, business 


manager of the New York Sun, 
is vacationing most of the month 
of July at his summer home in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Mr. Friendly, 
who has a natural aptitude for 
outdoor recreations, expects to 
improve his golf which is, he says, 
none too good. Swimming and 
motoring are also on his vacation 
program. 


- 
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Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


meAN ON TRIAL 


(Continued from page 10) 


Court declared the truth was no 
defense. 

“Tam now seeking a review of 
this case before the United States 
Supreme Court. If the truth is 
no defense the press of America 
is in a strained position.” 

The foregoing is one of the 
most remarkable stories of per- 
sonal persecution in all news- 
paper history and regardless of 
the virtues or evils of Ku Klux 
Klanism sends a screaming chal- 
lenge to the right of a free press 
in a free land. If a secret society 
has so prostituted officials of In- 
diana that they in turn throttle 
the newspapers, then, at least, 
the Indiana members of that so- 
ciety have committed a gross out- 
tage against the Constitution of 
the United States. They, there- 
fore, and not George R. Dale, 


- should be on trial and the united 


press of America should stand by 
Dale, not only to enforce crim- 
inal prosecution but to sue for the 
complete restoration of Dale’s 
Property and for the damages he 
has sustained by what appears to 
be high-handed tyranny. If this 
dastardly act goes by without 
the fullest retribution, no editor 
or publisher of Indiana shall in 
the future be safe in life or daily 
pursuit, from official machination, 
or gangster’s bludgeon, 


Traveling with Gillilan, a series 
of travel letters by Strickland 
Gillian, well-known humorist, cov- 
ering a six weeks’ trip in Europe, 
and illustrated by the writer, is 
being released for newspaper use. 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
West at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


Seattle 


GAS ADVERTISING 
ESSENTIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the new fields that may be 
opened through research and better 
utilization methods.” 


ReMey NECESSARY 


After pointing out that through a 
period of recent years public utility 
companies came in for a deal of 
popular unfavor because of evident 
indifference to and neglect of pub- 
lic opinion and welfare, brought on 
by the idea of public utility opera- 
tors that intimate contact with the 
public was not necessary. Mr. 
Jones said that things came to such 
a pass that utility leaders realized 
a remedy was necessary. 


“A movement which had been 
started years ago,” he said, “but 
which attracted only incidental at- 
tention, has been taken up by utility 
men, and in the last few years has 
worked wonders in the ‘restoration 
of public confidence and the rehab- 
ilitation of the credit of our com- 
panies. This movement is known 
as the public relations movement. 
As a part of this activity, a number 
of unusual methods have been em- 
ployed, and it is the application of 
these methods which is very neces- 
sary to place the gas business in the 
position it should and could occupy 
in the industrial world today. 

“Among these methods are wider 
distribution of securities of public 
utility companies among customers; 
employment of institutional or good- 


will advertising acquainting the pub-- 


lic, through the daily newspaper and 
other mediums, of the policy of the 
company; public speaking courses 
before business clubs and associa- 
tions advising these bodies of the 
problems of the industry; establish- 
ment of public information bureaus 
for the dissemination of news about 
the industry, and the institution of 
well-organized new business depart- 
ments for the active solicitation of 
new business, and for the render- 
ing of a tangible personal service to 
improve_the standing of the company 
in the eyes of the general public.” 


press clipping bureau. 


Be Sure It’s pilenry.” 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and i 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 


K. C. STAR SOLD TO 
ITS STAFF 


(Continued from page 7) 


not measure the value of the news- 
Papers as instruments for the pro- 
motion of progress in the great ter- 
ritory they serve and for the en- 
couragement of right thinking and 
accurate judgments. Hence, it is 
a matter for satisfaction that the 
property, strictly speaking, does not 
“change hands,” but instead, passes, 
by an orderly process, into another 
period of development safely en- 
trusted to tried workers ‘under 
proved captaincy. 

Lynn Arwnoip, Editor, Knicker- 
bocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 


* * * 


CaApTaiIn 1s GLap 
Editor, Tae Fourrs Estate: 


Capital is glad that Colonel Nel- 
son’s newspaper is to remain in 
hands of those who were associated 
with him and who helped him to 
build it into a great and useful 
paper. Mr. Kirkwood is an able 
man and charming gentleman. 


His purchase of the paper and 
continuance as the directing head 
will mean that Kansas City will 
still have the Star that has become 
a tradition to newspapermen. Yet 
the city will profit tremendously by 
the generosity of the man who 
founded it. 


LaFayette Younc, Publisher, The 
Capital, Des Moines, Ia. 
* * * 


SALE IS AS 1tT SHOULD BE 


Editor, Tue Fourta Estate: 


The sale of the Kansas City Star 
is as it should be. The men who 
worked with Colonel Nelson are the 
ones to carry on the publication 
which he started. The monument 
which he reared will be cared for 
by friendly hands. The public will 
be benefited by continuation of the 
traditions and policies of the 
founder of The Star. 

A newspaper becomes great be- 
cause of its history, the character 
of its workers and the long and 
valuable service to its readers. To 


in a@ manner not 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


change or break the continuity of 
such service would have been a mis- 
take-—Herpert F. Gunnison, Presi- 
dent Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Action Against “Bud” Fisher Dis- 
missed by Court 


The $250,000 breach of promise 
suit brought last year by Ada 
Lucille Schields against Harry C. 
“Bud” Fisher, creator of the 
comic strip, Mutt and Jeff, was 
dismissed Monday by Supreme 
Court Justice Lydon, New York, 
with the consent of her attorneys. 
Fisher alleged in his answer that 
he never promised to wed the 
plaintiff, because she was the wife 
of Ira B. Norden, to whom she 
was married in 1922, 

In the recent separation suit 
brought against Fisher by his 
wife, Ardita Fisher, the latter 
alleged that he had been support- 
ing Ada Schields for several years 
and said she understood he 
bought a home for her. Fisher 
denied this, saying he had be- 
friended her because she was an 
invalid, but that their relations 
had been entirely platonic. He 
said he could not understand her 
action in suing him except that it 
was due to her illness. 

Fisher applied Monday for a 
stay in the payment of the $250 
a week alimony ordered by Jus- 
tice Ford in favor of his wife, 
until after the Appellate Division 
has passed on the case. 


_Reporter’s Hot Job 


Official Senate Reporter G. L. 
Johnson lost seventeen pounds in 
three weeks of energetic handling 
of an official inquiry. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


* of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 
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The 
Indianapolis 


Circulating one copy daily to 
every 4.3 persons in Indian- 
apolis. The Indianapolis News 
offers greater coverage alone 
in the city than both other 
daily newspapers combined. 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 


“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco 


Maxwell Holds New Post 


Floyd Maxwell, motion picture 
editor of the Portland Morning 
Oregonian for four years, has re- 
signed to accept the position of 
director of public relations for 
the North American ‘Theaters 
Corporation. 


The Tribune 


in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leads the Second Paper 


386,526 Lines 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
For the First 3 Months 1926 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. . 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
New York Boston 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 


FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


STAR GOOD-WILL 
VALUABLE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Times, and the Weekly Kansas City 
Star; Radio station WDAF, plant 
and equipment. The physical prop- 
erty was valued at approximately 
$4,000,000, so that the good will, 
brought approximately $7,000,000. 
There will be no changes in the or- 
ganization, Mr. Kirkwood remain- 
ing as editor and publisher; A. F. 
Seested, manager; R. E. Stout, 
managing editor; H. J. Haskell, as- 
sociate editor; George B. Longan, 


assistant managing editor; and Earl. 


McCollum, F. C. Seested, circula- 
tion managers; John T. Barrons and 
Earl Robertson, advertising man- 
agers, most of whom have been with 
the papers twenty years or more. 


Ercut Bip For It 


There were eight bidders for. the 
paper, but only seven of them are 
known, as follows: 


Irwin Kirkwood and _ associates 
in the present management of The 
Star. 

Frank E. Gannett, owner of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union and 
six other newspapers in New York 
state. 

Senator Luke Lea, owner of the 
Nashville Tennessean. 

H. B. Jones, owner of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, who made his offer 
by wire. 

Clyde M. Reed, owner of the Par- 
sons, Kan., Sun and former chair- 
man of the Kansas public utilities 
commission. 

F. G. Bonfils, owner of the Den- 
ver Post and former owner of the 
Kansas City Post. 

Walter S. Dickey, owner of the 
Kansas City Post and the Kansas 
City Journal. 

The trustees declined to make 
known the amount, or terms offered 
by the unsuccessful bidders; three 
of the bidders having enjoined 
silence upon the trustees. The trus- 
tees went into session at 9 o’clock 
July 9th, to receive offers, and were 
in continuous session until 5 o’clock 
July 12. No revision of bids was 
allowed, each bidder being required 
to make his offer complete. 


New Pians 


Following the announcement, Mr. 
Kirkwood, on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Seested and their associates, 
gave out the following statement, 
which also was printed editorially: 

The Star remains The Star. That 
is the significance of the sale of this 
newspaper yesterday to the organiza- 
tion that has conducted it since the 
death of William Rockhill Nelson, 
its founder. The men now in control 
were Mr. Nelson’s associates. Since 
his death they have carried on with 
no break in the essential policies he 
established. 

The record of the last eleven 
years they feel speaks more con- 
vincingly for the future than any 
promises. The genius of William R. 
Nelson made The Star an unusual 
newspaper; one of the outstanding 
newspapers of the country. His as- 
sociates have sought to maintain 
these standards in an_ institution 
which was expanding and developing 
in every direction. 


The Star has stood for decency, 
for ideals, for tolerance, for educa- 
tion, for cultural things and all that 
goes to make up a rich and whole- 
some life. It has worked for the 
advancement of Kansas City and 
the West, while never losing sight 
of its national obligations. At all 
times it has felt its responsibility 
to make a great and distinguished 
newspaper in which the city and all 
its territory could take pride. 

Insofar as they were able, the 
men in charge of The Star have em- 
bodied these principles in print day 
by day. It is their earnest hope to 
continue to make the paper worthy 
of its founder and of the splendid 
community it serves. 

They would be less than human if 
they did not at this time express 
their deep appreciation of the sup- 
port that has come to them from 
every side. It has given them a new 
and vivid sense of obligation. The 
confidence of the community is an 
added incentive to measure up to 
the great opportunity. They will do 
their best! 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 


As soon as the result of the sale 
was made. known, congratulatory 
messages came from nearly all of 
the other bidders and from friends 
and newspapers all over the country, 
none more fervent than from the 
people of Kansas City, who were 
greatly alarmed over the possibility 
that The Star might go into the 
hands of outsiders. All Monday 
evening and Tuesday morning, the 
telephones were busy with congratu- 
latory messages and hundreds called 
at the office to express felicitations. 

Early messages were from Col. 
George Harvey, Adolph S. Ochs, 
New York Times; E. Lansing Ray, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Arthur 
Capper, Topeka Capital; C. K. 
Blandin, St. Paul Pioneer Press; 
Herbert Swope, New York World; 
Printer’s Ink, and many others, in- 
cluding Missouri and Kansas papers. 
Many huge bouquets also were re- 
ceived at the office. 

William Allen White, stopped in 
on his way to New York and made 
the following statement: 

“The people of the Midwest will 
be happy to know that the men who 
have been at the helm of The Star 
for the last ten years and who have 
been on deck with the old captain 
for a generation are going to keep 
The Star in its course. 


Star More THAN NEWSPAPER 


“The Star is something more than: 


a newspaper out here; it is an in- 
stitutional reflex of the popular 
mind. The people of this trans- 
Mississippi country have made The 
Star what it is, as much as the men 
who have earned its profits and 
dividends. The Star could have ex- 
isted only in a country where the 
old American stock predominates, 
where the public schools have made 
a public sentiment which requires 
high standards in honesty, courage 
and intelligence. 

“No one else can gauge that public 
sentiment of the midwest for news- 
Paper purposes so accurately as the 
men who have made The Star. Any 
change of ownership of The Star at 
this time would inevitably mean a 
change of standards, and inevitably 
a lowering of standards; for The 


California 


Gained 5,015 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months End- 

ing March 31, 1925, 177,- 

298 Daily. Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1926, 

182,313 Daily. 

Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation 5,015 
Representatives: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Building, 
New York 


John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, I 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Economy by 
Concentration 


profitable 
the one 


marian 
dominant 


covering one 
thoroughly in 
medium. 


RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. | 


Star now is run upon the highest _ 


plane possible for commercial prot 
it. 

“Now the people of the midwest 
are assured that their ideals will 
have public representation, and hav- 
ing public voice will be continued. 
For a newspaper does make its 
place as it goes. The Star and the 
middle west have reached upon each 


(Continued on page 31) 


Lead In 


0 


Publisher’s 
sworn circulation — state 
ments for six months pe 
riod’ ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. ' 


“io Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Circulation 


Government : 


July 17, 1926 
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a1 


BOSTON 
POST 


June, 1926 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


427,010 
377,571 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


(Continued from page 30) 


other for forty years and more, each 
stimulating the other. That rela- 
‘tion of mutual help is a precious 
one, and without regard to party 
faction or creed of any kind, no one 
who undertsands the quality of this 
civilization can withhold a cheer of 
joy that the old ties still bind.” 


Harmon Going to Europe 


John N. Harmon, editor of the 
Brooklyn Times, is leaving for a 
trip to Europe with Mrs. Harmon 
on July 24. Mr. Harmon will be 
gone about six weeks and will 
visit England and, following that, 
Continental points. 


TOPEKA The only morning 
DAILY lished in Topeka, 
CAPITAL It covers the en- 


. : _ tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
40-mile trade radius. 


_ ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
y Topeka, Kansas 
Average-Gross Circulation 37,000, 
| Member A. B. C. 


| 


. THE An American 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more _intelli- 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


| ON 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


| 


THE DAY 2”°%:,fo"322 


Jase the cream of purchasing power 


f the Jewish element in America. 


) Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY Jewish Daily” 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


SALE OF K. C. STAR 
N°E Wee O CH 
(Continued from page 3) 


her father’s civic endowments, as 
well as editorial advisor with her 
husband. 


Anxious Kansas Cityians were re- 
lieved by the announcement that no 
change would be affected in the edi- 
torial or managerial policy of “their” 
newspaper. And proudly so. 

The Nelson will provided that the 
death of the widow and Mrs, Kirk- 
wood the property then owned by 
the estate should be placed in the 
hands of a board of trustees, It 
provided further that “if at the time 
when the property shall come into 
the hands of the trustees, the estate 
owns and is publishing a newspaper 
or newspapers” a sale should be af- 
fected without sacrifice and not later 
than two years after the demise of 
Colonel Nelson’s wife and his daugh- 
Tens 

It was also directed that the mon- 
eys so derived should be invested in 
real estate “within 100 miles radius 
of Kansas City or in bonds issues 
by responsible Kansas City banks.” 


More THAN $20,000,000 


A final provision directed that 
after the sale of the newspapers the 
income derived from the invested 
principal should be controlled by a 
board of trustees consisting of the 
presidents of three state universities : 
the University of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the University 
of Oklahoma, for the purchasing of 
works of art for the Kansas City 
Municipal Gallery. Thus, a fortune 
of more than $20,000,000 with the 
increment, went back to the commu- 
nity whence it came. What a return 
on a daily two-cent contribution! 


But in the more important legacy, 
the great newspaper which he found- 
ed, safeguarded by the foresight of 
this genius of journalism, propelled 
by the astute mechanism of his vi- 
sion, wrung trom the years of ceas- 
less devotion to cultural expedien- 
cies, was focused the attention of a 
nation. All sorts of conjectures were 
advanced as to its ultimate dispo- 


sition. 

Mrs. William Rockhill Nelson 
died in early 1921. Mrs. Kirkwood’s 
passing occurred in February of .this 


year. 
Lorp NortrHcuirre’s Bip 


The university trustees in accord- 
ance with the terms of the will im- 
mediatelv prepared to dispose of this 
nationally reputable newspaper. Nev- 
er before in the history of news- 
papers has a sale attracted a larger 
array of responsible and solicitous 
journalists. It is rumored that Lord 
Northcliffe, before his death, made a 
bid for the publication in the man- 
ner of a cash offer. 


The ever-watchful eye of Kansas 
Cityians began to water at the deluge 
of offers pouring in for the purchase 
of “their” champion. Their greatest 
apprehension was lest this essen- 
tially Kansas City newspaper, bat- 
tling for the promotion of Kansas 
City industry and culture, would 
pass into the hands of a group of 
St. Louis capitalists, hostile ab initio 
to Kansas City’s progress. 


Fortunately, this fear was dissi- 


pated by the announcement on July 
12 that the trustees had accepted the 
bid of $11,000,000 proffered by Mr. 
Seested and Mr. Kirkwood. 


WuHote Price SEcurED 


At the time of the acceptance of 
the bid Mr. Seested presented a 
check for $2,500,000 and an agree- 
ment of assumption of all current 
liabilities. The residue, $8,500,000 
is to be met quarterly, amounting to 
a yearly payment of $675,000 includ- 
ing all interest. The notes are se- 
cured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. 

Thus a rightful heritage is secured. 
Thus is written an important epoch 
in American journalism, 


The Star and Times will continue 
with renewed vision, with a back- 
ground of enviable achievements, 
the progeny of a great genius in the 
calloused hands of master publish- 
ers, to the betterment of a great 
American municipality, 


PULSE OF THE PRESS 
(Continued from page 25) 


When William Rockhill Nelson, 
lawyer, bridge-builder in Indiana, 
cotton planter in Georgia and con- 
spicuously successful newspaper 
publisher in Kansas City for thirty- 
five years, died on April 13, 1915, it 
was found that his will provided for 
the sale of the Kansas City Star and 
the Times two years after the death 
of Mrs. Nelson or of her daugh- 
ter, whichever should survive the 
other, and that the proceeds should 
go to the purchase of art and statu- 
ary for the city he loved. The sale 
has been completed. The proceeds 
are $11,000,000, to be gradually 
paid. Irwin R. Kirkwood, Mr. Nel- 
son’s son-in-law, heads the purchas- 
ing syndicate. He has practically 
controlled the property for eleven 
years. There is no change of man- 
agement though there were many 


bidders. 


A Newspaper as Local Institution 


Like the Chicago Daily News, the 
Kansas City Star has been kept in 
home hands. The journal which 
William Rockhill Nelson made fa- 
mous was bid for by a half-dozen 
outside interests, including Denver, 
Nashville and Rochester publishers. 
It has now gone to a group headed 
by the present editor, Mr. Nelson’s 
son-in-law, for $11,000,000. The 
Chicago Daily News was similarly 
the object of competition by out- 
siders, two of the most powerful 
of whom represented New York 
capital; and it also went to a rela- 
tive of the former owner, associated 
with the actual editorial and busi- 
ness force. Mr. Walter Strong, a 
nephew of Victor Lawson, organ- 
ized the syndicate which paid _ be- 
tween $14,000,000 and $15,000,000 
for the property. The principle of 
these sales is sound. The trustees 
charged with selling such journals 
should give preference to local 
groups, and in particular to the men 
who helped develop the newspapers. 
It is to the interest of a city that 
institutions like the Daily News and 
Star should be conserved in hands 
that will use them for civic prog- 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
Papers combined, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 


N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) q 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription } 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 


4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


ress, not merely as money-making 
properties. 

In years past the Star did much 
to give Kansas City its place on the 
American map. It can do «still 
more in the years to come if it re- 
vives the tradition of aggressive- 
ness, courage and independence 
which Colonel Nelson established. 
—New York World. 


Goss Installations All Over the 


Country 
The Goss Printing Press Co., 
Chicago, has recently installed 


new equipment.as follows: 

St. Paul Daily News, High 
Speed Sextuple Press; Washing- 
ton, D..C,, U.S. Daily, Sextuple 
Press; Des Moines, Ia., Capital, 
six Construction press units, two 
pairs folders; Pulaski, Va., South- 
west Times, flat bed press; Lib- 


‘erty Magazine, Chicago, two spe- 


cial magazine presses; Canon 
City, Co., Daily American, flat 
web press; Chicago Tribune, ten 
construction press units; Scran- 
ton, Pa., Polish National Union, 
flat bed press; Cincinnati Times- 
Star, three sextuple presses: 
Ocean) City, ON. Uy. tSentinel- 
Ledger, flat bed web press. 
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Star Men Buy 


THE KANSAS CITY 


Offer of Eleven Million Dollars 
Accepted by Trustees! Paper to 
Continue Under Present 


Management and Policies! 


66 HE STAR is Kansas City and Kansas City 


is The Star.” So wrote Charles H. Grasty 


many years ago. 


That statement, true then, has a new significance 
now. Whatever of doubt and uncertainty has ex- 
isted as to the future of The Star has given place 
to a sense of security and permanence. With the 
purchase of The Star by The Star men, the bond 
between Kansas City and The Star is cemented 
with a new loyalty and a new confidence. 


William R. Nelson founded The Star forty-six 
years ago. Under his direction it grew to world 
fame—a power for good and a scourge for the 
unrighteous. Its circulation became the marvel 
of the newspaper world, attaining proportions un- 
heard of in a city the size of Kansas City. 


Mr. Nelson died in 1915. Under his will the en- 
tire estate, including The Star, was left in trust 
to his wife and daughter, with the provision that 
after their death it should be sold and the proceeds 
used to establish an art foundation for the people 
of Kansas City. 

Meanwhile the paper went forward under the 
direction of Irwin Kirkwood and the men who had 
been trained under Mr. Nelson. 


The sale of The Star has just been consummated. 
The offer of eleven million dollars by Irwin Kirk- 
wood in behalf of himself and associates has been 
accepted by the trustees. 


Practically every civic and official body in Kan- 
sas City had gone on record urging the sale of The 
Star to the men who had maintained the standards 
and continued the success of Mr. Nelson. And 
these expressions were supplemented by the pray- 
ers of that great body of citizenship known as the 
“common people,’ whose unwavering loyalty and 
good will have ever been the chief pride of The 
Star and its chief claim to greatness. 


The sale of The Kansas City Star to the men 
who have conducted its management so success- 
fully gives to Kansas City a new pledge of service 
and a guarantee that the trust imposed in it by 
the public will be preserved inviolate. 


To its quarter million subscribers and to its host 
of friends in every corner of America The Kansas 
City Star extends greetings and accepts in all so- 
lemnity the task of continuing to carry on the 
great program of its illustrious founder. 


“The Star is Kansas City and Kansas City is The 
Star.” 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


July 17, 1926 


STAR 
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Announcement > 


Coincident with the notification of the change in size of 
The Fourth Estate comes an announcement of importance 
to Advertisers and Advertising Agencies in the United States. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


has pleasure in advising the advertising field generally that he 
has been appointed Exclusive Advertising Representative for 


ARGENTINE BRAZIL 

Buenos Aires. Rio de Janeiro: 

La Prensa Atlantida Jornal do Brasil — 

La Razon  Billiken | Brazilian American | 

Para Ti El Grafico : 

PERU, Lima: 

Cordoba: oF, La Prensa | 

Los Frincipios _. . The West Coast Leader 
Tucuman: Ciudad y Campo 

La Gaceta PANAMA, Panama City 
CHILE, Santiago: The Panama Times 

La Nacion The Panama American 

Los Tiempos GUATEMALA 
Valparaiso: Guatemala City: 

La Union Diario de Guatemala 


Six years selling Experience in South America, personal 

contact with the most important South American pub- 

lications, importers and distributors is offered to all 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 


FREE: <A booklet of facts. "Argentina as a Market 
for American Products.’ Mailed free upon request. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
Telephone VANderbilt 5943 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Advertising Executives 
Read and prefer 


The New York Cines 


The report* of an investigation of “Newspaper Reading Habits of Advertising 
Executives in New York” by Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, Chairman of 
the Department of Advertising and Marketing of New York University, just 
published by The Association of National Advertisers, indicates that The New 
York Times is the newspaper preferred by the majority. 


Answers to a simple questionnaire were received from 800 advertising man- 
agers and 200 advertising agency executives. The report, referring to the 
proof of the accuracy of the results, states: “This, test of -L,000 cases can De 
taken as a thoroughly safe indication of the newspaper reading habits of all 
advertising executives of the New York territory.” 


Of the men who read only one morning newspaper, about 48% read The New 
York Times, 40% a second morning newspaper and 9% a third morning news- 


paper. 


The answers “indicate that readers of The Times like particularly its handling 
of the general news, of foreign news, and of finance, with a very good per- 
centage who are interested in its business pages and its advertisements. The Times 
was listed as the favorite Sunday paper. It received over 57% of the total 
number of possible choices. 


“Many reasons were written in—237 in all—including 75 mentions of The 
New York Times Book Review and 69 of The Times Rotogravure Section.” 


Distribution of 1,331 morning newspapers and 
1.351 Sunday papers read by 800 advertising 


managers and 200 advertising agency executives: 


Morning Morning Sunday Sunday 
Papers Papers Papers Papers 
Read Preferred Read Preferred 
The New York Times.................. 571 445 696 573 
Second newspaper®. .3.... ce eee 478 345 410 250 
Third newspaper ....................-. 204 129 ent 47 
Fourth newspaper ..................45. 44 11 81 18 


* A prefatory note in the report states that the investigation was initiated and financed 
by The New York Herald Tribune. The name of The Herald Tribune, however, was 
not connected with the investigation in any way, eliminating all element of bias. 
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Ageressive Newspaper 


E HAVE OFTEN been asked 
as to just why we are 
using newspapers almost 


exclusively. This is a perfectly fair 
question and fully deserving of an 
answer. 

A great deal has already been 
said and written in favor of the 
newspaper and the whys and 
wherefores for its extensive and 
growing use by advertisers. 

The writer does not intend to 
embark upon a defense of the 
newspaper as a sound advertising 
medium, but rather to point out 
our experience with it over a num- 
ber of years past. 


Defines the Principle 


‘The answer as to why we have 
chosen to spend the biggest part 
of our appropriation in one 
medium is a simple one. After a 
great deal of study and thought, 
we reached the conclusion that the 
element of concentration in the 
advertising of a product is just as 
sound in economic principle as it 
is in the manufacturing end of 
any business. 

For the purpose of making this 
thought a little clearer, it behooves 
the writer to mention the great 
transition that took place in our 
company’s policies eleven years 
ago. 


Concentrated Business 


At that time we produced more 
than one hundred and fifty brands 
and sizes of cigars. By a process 
of elimination, we finally brought 
the number down to five brands, 
namely, Robert Burns, Van Dyck. 
White Owl, William Penn and 
Laddies. 

This concentration in the man- 
ufacturing end of our business, by 
the same token, necessitated a re- 
adjustment in our sales policy and, 
as a consequence, the efforts and 
energies of the sales forces were 
entirely focused on these five num- 
bers. 

In paying this tribute to the 
newspaper, we want to make it 
perfectly clear that it is not in- 


New York, July 24, 1926 


Cigar Sales 114 Per Cent 


Concentrating on the Quickest Selling, Most Powerful Printed Force in Existence, Big 
Concern Reaps Golden Harvest and Guiding Genius of Campaign Tells Modern 


Story That Reads Like a Tale From Arabian Nights 


By William L. Rubin 


Advertising Manager General Cigar Co. 


tended, in the least, as a disparage- 
ment of other mediums or of the 
judgment of successful national ad- 
vertisers who are using them. 


Of course, if it were possible for 
us to supplement our major ad- 
vertising medium—the newspaper 
—with one or more of the other 
well-established forms of advertis- 
ing, it would certainly be an ideal 
situation from the standpoint of 
blanket advertising coverage. 


But our experience has firmly 
convinced us that a concentrated 
advertising effort in one medium 
is far more economical and effective 
than scattering it among several 
kinds of mediums, unless one is 
prepared to do a rather thorough 
job in every one of the mediums 
selected. 

Therefore, to the same extent 
that concentration was accom- 
plished in our manufacturing and 


sales departments, we saw no good . 


reason why it would not work 
out equally as well in the map- 
ping out of our advertising pro- 
grain. 

So, instead of spending our 
money in an assorted array of 
mediums, as we used to scatter our 
manufacturing efforts and facili- 
ties over a multiplicity of brands 


and sizes, we determined to con- 
centrate our advertising into one 
established medium — the news- 
paper—and spend most of our 
money in it from year to year. 

It is, of course, an easy matter 
to adopt a plan, but a plan is only 
a plan when the definite object or 
purpose behind it is vigilantly 
maintained and made effective 
year in and year out regardless of 
the times. 

The growth of our business 1s, 
in a large measure, unquestionably 
due to our strict and determined 
adherence to a well-defined plan 
conceived after most thorough dis- 
cussion and deliberation and put 
into execution in a whole-hearted 
spirit and with a firm conviction 
of its fundamental soundness. 

Our experience has thoroughly 
demonstrated that one of the 
prime requisites of a concentrated 
advertising plan is stability, mean- 
ing 

(a) Standard layout, strong- 

ly featuring the head- 
line, brand name and 
product. 
Short copy surrounded 
with an atmosphere of 
dignity and individu- 
ality. 


(b) 


A Phenomenal Result 


Every day tales are told in the busy mart of millions, — 
up and down Broadway, New York, of fortunes made in 
distant diamond mines; in the Yukon gold fields; in Monte 
Carlo’s hectic whirl—tales of fabulous sums made almost 


overnight, with spectacular adventure in daring risk of life. 
But bookkeepers’ figures often tell a more glowing story 


than all of these. 


None is more impressive in fact than 


the story told herein of the phenomenal result of newspaper 
advertising told by William L. Rubin, advertising manager 
of the General Cigar Co. and one of the ablest publicists 


of the day. 
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(c) Uniform space size on a 
continuous basis from 
year to year. 

The exemplification of this sta- 
bility in our advertising represents 
a fundamental relationship to our 
unalterable policy of brand build- 
ing for the future, which is, in 
the final analysis, the very nucleus 
of our advertising efforts. 


Actual Sales Progress 


After all is said and done, there 
is only one real way to check the 
soundness of any advertising pro- 
gram, and that is, to stack it up 
against the actual sales progress of 
the article or articles advertised 
from year to year. 

Our sales story on three of our 
brands consistently advertised be- 
tween the period of 1920 to 1926, 
inclusive, runs as follows: 


1925 sales increase over 1920 on 
Robert Burns brand. . 72% 


1925 sales increase over 1920 on 
White Owl brand. . .88% 


1925 sales increase over 1920 on 
William Penn brand. 114% 


The writer is unable to say 
whether or not we would have 
gained the sales progress on our 
leading brands in any one other 
medium that we attained through 
the newspaper, but the fact is that 
our long and intensive experience 
with the latter has clearly demon- 
strated that it is beyond all doubt 
a most potent sales factor. 


Volume in Selling 


Another question that has been 
asked of us is the method we fol- 
low in determining our newspaper 
expenditures in any one market. 
This is, to a certain extent, gauged 
by the sales volume that we enjoy 
on each of our leading brands. 
But there are many other things 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion, largely governed by the vary- 
ing conditions existing in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Basically, our newspaper adver- 
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With $22,000,000 a Year Invested for 
Ads, Utilities Still Have Far to Go! 


Experienced Director Points Out That There Can Be No Limit to the Amount 
of Advertising That Can Profitably Be Utilized; Says Newspapers Are 
Best Builders of Good Will; Urges Greater Use 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


President, Public Utilities Advertising Association 


lic utilities to advertise as it 

is for manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and yet a considerable 
number do not advertise. Their 
reasons may be summarized as 
follows: 


“We regard advertising as an 
unnecessary expense. We have all 
the business we can handle, so 
why seek more? What is the sense 
of spending money to get cus- 
tomers, anyway? If people want 
gas or electric service they must 
come to us for it. In any event, 
we prefer to secure new customers 
through our salesmen rath- 
er than through advertis- 
ing.” 

Many property man- 
agers think the only serv- 
ice advertising can render 
a gas, an electric light and 
power, or a street railway 
company, is to sell its 
products. But advertising 
is being employed for 
other, and sometimes, far 
more important purposes 
than selling service. Public 
utility companies are of 
necessity legalized mon- 
opolies. The very nature 
of their business precludes 
competition. 


It is because gas, electric 
light, street railway and telephone 
companies give continuous service 
to the inhabitants of a commun- 
ity that they are called public 
utilities. They are in daily con- 
tact with a majority of the 
people in the territory they serve. 
This intimacy and the nature of 
their service impose certain obli- 
gations they must fulfill if they 
would gain and hold the support 
and good will of the public. Some 
of these obligations are: 


iP IS JUST as necessary for pub- 


Continuous Service 


_ They must furnish continuous 
and satisfactory service at reason- 
able cost. 

Their employes must be courte- 
ous to customers. and considerate 
of their rights. 

Their attitude must be friend- 
ly and helpful. 


A Home Enterprise 


Their relations with the public 
must be such that the local com- 
pany will be regarded as a home 
enterprise, sincerely devoted to the 
city’s best interests, and not as 
an outside monopoly that has 
fastened itself upon the communi- 


ty for the purpose of squeezing 
out of it all the money it can 
without regard for the interests of 
its citizens. 


The public utility, if it would 
gain the confidence, respect, and to 
a degree at least, the cooperation 
of the city’s inhabitants, must 
avoid acts or policies that give rise 
to unfavorable comment and 
sometimes to open hostility. 

If a utility company tells its 
customers nothing about its affairs 
and acts as though it didn’t care 
a hoot what people think about 
it, the public will resent its atti- 


“It has always seemed to me that 
one pet cent of the gross is little 
enough for any public utility to 
spend. In my opinion, few of the 
companies are living up to their op- 
portunities. If they would use ad- 
vertising more generously, put into 
their copy vital facts about their 
business and plans for the future, 
they would greatly enhance their 
position in the community and add to 
materially to their revenues.” 


tude in a way the company will 
not like. When a company re- 
fuses or neglects to furnish the 
public information to which it is 
entitled, the latter will attach un- 
due importance to gossip from any 
source, and will depend upon im- 
agination for its interpretation. 


Wrong Impressions Spread 


It is because of these things 
that the public often gets a wrong 
impression concerning a_ public 
utility company. Lacking proper 
information—information that 
ought to be freely given to who- 
ever wants it—and to those who 
want to know but for some reason 
will not ask, the municipal gov- 
ernment imposes upon the utility 
companies certain burdensome ob- 
ligations and _ restrictions that 
would never have been thought 
of had the company voluntarily 
furnished certain facts about its 
management and financial struc- 
ture. 

Reasons for Advertising 


This leads us to a considera- 
tion of the specific services adver- 
tising can render a public utility 
company. The list I present in- 
cludes the more important, but 


not all, of the purposes for which 
advertising can be profitably used. 
Briefly they may be enumerated as 
follows: 


1.—To sell the securities and 
the service the company is pre- 
pared to furnish, whether it is 
transportation, | communication, 
lighting, heating or power. 
2.—To keep the stockholders 
or customers informed regarding 
the affairs of the company and 
thus promote their interest in it. 
3.—To tell the general pub- 
lic about the company itself— 
its policies, its methods of doing 
business, its personnel and 
its plans for development. 


4.—To_ defend itself 
when unjustly attacked and 
especially by politicians 
who hope to promote 
their candidacy for office. 
5.—To oppose legisla- 
tion which would hamper 
the physical operations of 
the company or impose 
financial obligations that 
would cripple its business. 
6.—To promote public 
good will by calling atten- 
tion to what it is doing 
encourage thrift, to 
promote safety, to build up 
commercial enterprises and 
to make the city a better 
place in which to live. 
7.—To explain to its custom- 
ers why it has applied to the state 
utility commission for permission 
to raise rates. 
8.—To present arguments for 
the renewal of its franchise. 
The list could be extended. 


The Old Viewpoint 


There was a time, and not so 
very long ago, when public util- 
ity companies considered adver- 
tising as an unwelcome and an 
undesirable way of spending 
money, but declared that the ex- 
pense had to be incurred in order 
to keep the local newspapers 
“sweetened up.”’ They advertised, 
to be sure, not with the expecta- 
tion that it would bring more 
customers, increase their output 
or sell more appliances, but in the 
hope that the amount invested 
would favorably influence the at- 
titude of the editors toward the 
company. They were led to spend 
money for this purpose after they 
had observed that in communities 
where the public utility company 
did no advertising the newspapers 
often published articles attacking 


(Continued on page 53) 


Newspaper Advertising Cuts 
Down Distribution Waste 


“If we had a census of distri- 
bution I am convinced that this 
information would automatically 
eliminate a great amount of waste 
in the whole distribution ma- 
chinery. High pressure selling and 
marketing expenditure in unprofit- 
able areas is a national waste. We 
do not know where these areas 
are—’'’—Herbert Hoover. 


Facts as to extent of distribu- 
tion enjoyed by many groups of 
products and by individual trade- 
marked brands are _ available 
through immediate censuses made 
by newspapers in nearly all areas 
of the United States and Canada. 

Instead of countenancing waste 
and lost-motion in his distribution 
machinery the shrewd manufac- 
turer has only to ask his adver- 
tising agency to request certain 
selected newspapers for the facts. 

With the facts before him no 
national distributor need put on 
high pressure selling and market- 
ing expenditure where returns will 
not justify the effort. 


Can Be Done 


Wasted efforts in distribution 
of practically every commodity 
can be reduced to a negligible 
minimum by the proper use of 
advertising. 


_ Nearly any reputable advertis- 
ing agency can prepare good selling 
copy, bringing out the particular 
appeals and uses of a commodity, 
and those which attempt market- 
ing and merchandising analysis 
for their clients can almost invari- 
ably promise successful sales cam- 
paigns based on advertising pro- 
vided the choice of advertising 
media is properly made. 


After the commodity is ready 
for marketing and the factors of 
price, channels of approach to the 
retail trade and copy have been 
correlated, the commodity can be 
exchanged for the consumers’ cash 
if the message is carried to the 
consumer, 


From One to Other 


Inexpensive articles produce 
luxurious profits if offered to the 
masses. When offered to the masses 
they necessarily reach the classes, 
because all class is in all mass. For 
such products, obviously, news- 
papers having the widest possible 
appeal should be used. 


Every upward price graduation 
automatically cuts off some of the 
mass patronage. 

Higher priced articles should 
be advertised in the newspapers 
which go principally into the 
hands of people favored with more 
than average incomes. 

Selecting ‘the proper medium, 
therefore, is an important step in 
eliminating distribution waste. 

As to the profitable sales areas: 

When an advertiser through the 
efforts of newspapers can have 
exact information from which he 
can select the most profitable mar- 
kets in which to do business there 
seems little excuse for lack of sales. 
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Rubber Company Spends $1,000,000 in Newspapers to 


Earn Fifty Million Increase 


U.S. Tire Division Pays Enormous Tribute of Confidence to Sales Power of Daily 
Press in Campaign Which Forms Fascinating Romance of Business 


more automobiles per capita 

in the United States than bath 
tubs means anything about the 
trend in buying habits, it means 
that the technical knowledge of 
the average buyer of automobiles 
and accessories has reached a point 
of considerable critical ability. It 
also means that since automobile 
supplies are bought by the masses 
in larger volume than bathtubs, it 
is to the masses that selling effort 
must be directed. 


In these respects the educational 
campaign of the United States 
Rubber Company is the first rad- 
ical and wide-spread attempt of 
tire makers to capitalize a receptive 
state of mind about rubber. 


Last year U. S. Rubber sales 
amounted to $206,000,000.00. 
The company has entrusted two- 
thirds this year of the advertising 
burden of increasing this business 
by fifty million dollars to national 
newspaper advertising. 


This figures an expenditure of 
only two percent in relation to the 
increased sales expected from 
Newspaper advertising. 


The fact that more than a mil- 
lion dollars of the U. S. Rubber 
Company’s money will go into 
national newspaper advertising 
alone, according to this year’s 
campaign schedule, shows that 
this Company intends to reach its 
market predominantly through the 


[' THE FACT that there are 


By Thomas Barrett 


medium that reaches that market 
—the masses. 

That this campaign should 
have been launched at a time when 
the country was apprehensive of a 
British monopoly of crude rub- 
ber, with con- 
sequent fears of 
higher prices 
was a stroke of 


Ss selling our business—lIt is the 
Aside from  ltfe of our sales—We 


the timeliness of 
this move, the 
character of the 
campaign is such 
that the prestige 
and confidence 
it builds rests on 
bedrock. ‘There 
isant 61th iin ¢ 
superficial or 
catchpenny 
about an adver- 
tisement that 
says its product 
comes from its 
own plantation 
Out 136,000 
acres. Not that 
this factor will detract from other 
company’s intelligent presenta- 
tions, but that its significance will 
not be overlooked by readers! 
It is also interesting to note that 
the form this educational- cam- 
paign takes is the studied way of 
least resistance—the way of the 
primary school 
room — Ques- 


WALKER. 


tions a Faval 


Answering some more questions about the 


United States Rub 


Q—When did the United States 
Rubder vy fire Hart to 
grow tts orn rubber? 

A~In 1911 the company planted 
14,000 


ue Q—MFhy did the United States 
Rubber Company make this 

olay the com, —-«(weatment ? 

Peay has 136,000 acres,approw> —A_Because it foresaw: the 

aicly 60% of which lo ready 


‘ompany Plantation sell re 
garded by authorities on 
rubber? 


: 2, ts, A~Yes, Herbert Ashpl. 
iss, is Somers. ‘Thi British Rubber Mycol 
Sou 


Answers! No 
lengthy  elab- 
orations or his- 
torical page- 
ants, just ques- 
tions to which 
the ingrained 
mental habit 
of the nation 
responds. It is 
news. 


As to the 
part played by 
newspapers in 
this campaign 
to tem l*the 
story of U. S. 
Rubber in 
newsy style, 
we quote H. 


pio W. Kuehne, 
ince assistant to 
Contes Tip George SS, 
oop oe ; Shugart, vice- 

UNITED STATES . ps iad president and 
ROYAL O RD general mana- 
BALLOON ger of the U. 


S. Rubber 


“Newspaper advertis- 
ing ts the backbone of 


are outstandingly a 
newspaper advertising 
company.’ —H. W. 
KUEHINE. 


“Thete’s not a city or 
hamlet in the United 
States which supports 
a newspaper of any 
consequence in which 
we are not adver- 
ieee —G. N. 


Company, who said, ‘“‘Newspaper 
advertising is the backbone of 
ouf business. There’s no ques- 
tion about it. It is the life 
of our sales. If we were compelled 
to give up all our advertising, as 
I know we 
never _ shall, 
newspaper ad- 
vertising would 
be the very last 
thing we would 
surrender. We 
are outstanding- 
ly a newspaper 
advertising com- 
pany.” 

‘There is not 
a city or hamlet 
in the United 
States which 
supports a news- 
paper of any 
consequence in 
which we are 
not  advertis- 
ing,”’ said G.N. 
Walker, Adver- 
tising Manager 
Of: theme UPS; 
Tire Division, 
who has direct 
contact with the George L. Dyer 
Advertising Agency in preparing 
the copy and buying the space. 

According to Mr. Walker’s fig- 
ures there are 1,287 cities in the 
United States that have daily 
newspapers. U. S. Rubber adver- 
tising is appearing in all of them, 
and in selected 
weeklies and 
monthlies. 
Out of 6,476 
towns in the 
United States 
and Canada 
having a popu- 
lation of over 
1,000 the VU. 


See Nu b bier hes D ore 


Company is 
using newspa- 
per space in 
5,463 of them. 

The news- 
paper list is 
divided into 
four groups 
according to 
.o pul ation. 
Lists numbers 
1 and 2 com- 
prise the larger 
cities of 75,- 
000 popula- 
tion and over, 
and carry no 
provision for 
dealers’ names. 
Lists numbers 


THE US. RUBBER 
COMPANY NOW OWNS 
OVER 7,000,000 RUBBER 
TREES—MORE THAN 
$,000,000 OF THEM ARE 
ALREADY PRODUCING 
RURBER FOR, U.S. TIRES, 
AND 30,000 EMPLOYEES 
ARE ENGAGED IN CARe 
ING FOR THEM. 


<4 New Kind of 
“ADVERTISING 


Questions and Answers on the 
American Rubber Supply 
and Automobile Tires 


Amerie’ get 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


3 and 4 comprise all cities and 
towns of 75,000 under popula- 
tion. All newspapers on both of 
these lists carry an imprint box 
under the Company’s advertise- 
ment for dealers’ names. These 
names are furnished to the news- 
paper by the branch. Linage and 
insertion dates are given to dealers 
for their selling organizations to 
capitalize. 

The net of this newspaper cov- 
erage means that through the daily 
and weekly press the U. S. Rub- 
ber campaign is expected to reach 
a total of 30,000,000 families 
and will probably be read by 90,- 
000,000 newspaper buyers. These 
figures concern only the North 
American continent. 


Here is a tabulation of the coy- 
erage the schedule will yield: 


Newspapers Circulation 
List.Now sees 13,083,300 
Listeloarza aie 5,946,400 
ListyINo; 4 ie 5,563,842 
List; No. 4.25 5,446,795 

30,040,337 

Magazines a0 tm 7,980,800 

Farm: Paperses 3s 7,671,590 

Witade?Papersas Jeut 138,400 


Pull Total__45,902,127 


In a letter to their dealers the 
Company said, ‘““The 1926 U. S. 
Tire ‘Question and Answer’ cam- 


(Continued on page 36) 


Me During 1926, the makers of United 
States Tires will publish what they hope 
will prove the most helpful series of | 
advertisemients on tires ever {printed 
2+ Conventional advertising forms 
and statements will be discarded. In 
their place direct questions such as any 
motorist might ask about United States 
Tires will be specifically answered. 
~3)= They will be questions that have 


_—s 


passed in and out of your mind, ho doubt, 
ever tince you have been a car owner, 
(4. No one will be able to read this 
series, either in whole or part, without 
knowing more about rubber and tires 
than he ever knew before, +5 Do not 


every car owner, the 
United States Tires or other makes 


United States © Rubber Company 


BALLOON 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Why the Newspaper? 


First of a Series of Articles by Business Executives 
of Newspapers on the Merits of Newspaper 
Advertising 


Newspaper is Only Medium 
That Interests All Classes 


By R. A. Barrows 


Promotion Manager, The Kansas City Star 


To: NEWSPAPER is the one 
type of publication that in- 
terests all classes of people. 
By comparison, the appeal of mag- 
azines, theater programs, car signs, 
billboards and the like is fractional 
and incomplete. 

In the evening the banker comes 
home from the office and reads the 
newspaper. The hodcarrier comes 
home from his work and reads the 
newspaper—the same publication 
that the banker is reading. 

School teachers, flappers, judges, 
policemen, brokers, street sweepers, 
find in the columns of the daily 
press the things that concern them 
most intimately. They read the 
newspaper first, and if they do any 
other reading it is after the news- 
paper has had its inning. 


Newspaper Ranks First 


A canvass of the reading habits 
of any group of people will con- 
vince any one of the overwhelm- 
ing preference for the newspaper 
as compared with other types of 
reading. Ihe newspaper ranks first 
with the intelligentsia as well as 
with the so-called “low brows’’ 
who make up the great masses of 
our population. 

Thus the newspaper possesses 
the foremost qualification of adver- 
tising effectiveness—an alert, eager, 
dependable reader-interest 365 
days of the year. 


Takes Them All In 


This interest is not confined to 
news and editorial features but ex- 
tends to the advertising columns. 
In the daily newspaper the house- 
wife finds the style information 
and price information that forms 
the basis of her shopping habits. 
The local advertising is tuned to 
needs of the particular community 
it serves. It possesses the same 
holding power and, in many cases, 
greater holding power than do the 
regular news columns. 

This is because the housewife’s 
principal duty in the home is that 
of purchasing agent. The respon- 
sibility is checked right up to her 


<4: 


Advertising Baseballers Guests of 
Confreres 


Members of the baseball team of 
the Calkins % Holden Advertising 
Agency, winners in the New York Ad- 
vertising Agencies Baseball League, 
were guests of advertising men at the 
Hotel Roosevelt last Sunday. The 
members of the team got cups em- 
blematic of their championship. Ad- 
dresses were made at the luncheon by 


and she accepts it willingly and. 


uses the newspaper as her principal 
aid in buying needed clothing, 
foodstuffs and furniture at prices 
in keeping with the funds at her 
disposal. 

The typical housewife is a tire- 
less, habitual, systematic reader of 
advertisements. It is part of her 
daily routine—perhaps the most 
important part because it involves 
the judicious expenditure of 
money. 

The national advertiser, when 
he uses newspapers, is associating 
his copy with the live, timely mes- 
sage of the local merchant, who 
has his finger constantly on the 
buying pulse of the public. There 
is no other possible way that the 
national advertiser can assure for 
his product the same intense focus 


of buying attention. He is right in 


the heart of things and is proclaim- 
ing his wares at a time and in a 
place where the housewife is ready 
to listen. 


Want Advertisements Big Factor 


The want advertisements are a 
big factor in any analysis of an 
advertising medium. Want adver- 
tisements hold circulation primar- 
ily because they enable the reader 
to make monéy out of the paper. 
The man who finds an outlet for 
his poultry and eggs through the 
want advertisements, or who uses 
want advertisements in developing 
prospects and turning deals in real 
estate, may spend only a few dol- 
lars a month in advertising, but he 
knows the power of the printed 
word; his subscription he regards 
as an investment rather than an ex- 
pense and he is certain to be a 
reader of other advertisements be- 
cause of his own professional in- 
terest in the subject—the desire to 
make his own advertisements pull 
better and pay better. 

Likewise the housewife who 
disposes of a baby buggy, a re- 
frigerator, or who does a little 
sideline in breeding and selling ca- 
nary birds through the use of want 
advertisements, is a valuable and 
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George J. Auer, national advertising 
manager of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and William Haskell, also 
of the Herald-Tribune. 

Other advertising agencies repre- 
sented in the league were Barton 
Durstine % Osborne, Frank Seaman 
Company, Ruthrauff 8 Ryan, Joseph 
Richards Company, H. K. McCann 
Company, Federal Advertising Agency 
and the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


secure subscriber; one who is par- 
ticularly susceptible to the appeal 
of all advertising. 

Think of a newspaper printing 
as many as 7,000 to 10,000 want 


-advertisements in a single issue! 


Is there any other type or class of 
publication that can offer such a 
guarantee of reader interest and ad- 
vertising effectiveness? Seven thou- 
sand to 10,000 persons in one 
community on one day believing 
in advertising to the extent that 
they will invest their money in it! 


July 24,. 1926 


Here is a consideration that 
should give the national advertisers 
pause. The want advertisers alone 
in any community ar¢é numerous 
enough to guarantee a_ sizable 
consumer-demand for a national 
product even if the newspapers had 
no other following of readers. 

We hear a great deal of talk 
nowadays about “‘dealer influ- 
ence,’ as if it were something sep- 
arate and apart from ‘“‘consumer 
demand.”’ Space in certain national 

(Continued on page 53) 


Here Is a Big Fistful of T. N. T. 
for Rip Van Winkles 


Cold Storage Phases, Moth-eaten Platitudes, Archaic 
Expressions, Shattered By Ideas 
By A Copy Chief 


HE OLD ORDER changeth. 
[xe longer does the timid 
advertiser yank out a cata- 

log, while preparing a newspaper 
campaign, and clip therefrom a 
hunk of sad and listless “‘copy”’ 
for insertion beneath his picture 
of a new aluminum frying pan, 
or a set of wedding crockery, 
guaranteed suitable for throwing. 
Just why it should ever have been 
the practice to write DOWN to 
newspaper advertising, rather than 
UP to it, was never quite clear, 
but the fact remains that such ad- 
vertising was rather terrible, as a 
rule, in matters relating to copy. 
Newspapers surely did not en- 
courage it. Your modern news- 
paper is quite likely to be written 
with peculiar brilliancy. And 
even the casual student is soon 
willing to concede, after looking 
back over the files of the newspa- 
per, such as the Sun, for example, 
that some inspired work was done 
above the thunder of the presses. 


Patronizing Attitude All Wrong 


Up to a comparatively short 
time ago, advertisers and some ad- 
vertising men felt, through some 
inexplicable process of reasoning, 
that a newspaper campaign must 
talk in a sort of cryptic vernacu- 
lar, half primitive and half dull 
as dishwater, for no other ap- 
parent reason than that it was go- 
ing in newspapers. 

We think, in this regard, of 
the exalted and pompous U. S. 
Congressman who was asked to 
address a group of farmers in a 
western city, during County Fair 
week. He cleared his throat and 
began: “‘I’ll try and make my ad- 
dress as simple and as clear as pos- 
sible for you men.’’ Whereupon a 
little fellow down front yelled 
out: “Hell, go as far as you like; 
we're all college graduates.”’ 

There is no good and sufficient 
reason to assume a_ patronizing, 
one-syllable school of approach 
when thinking out the arguments 
for a newspaper advertising series. 


No definite proof has been collated. 


that a certain, specific, narrow- 
gauge brand of reader confines his 
attention to newspapers and news- 
papers alone. It is quite likely 
that, here and there, you can find 
a magazine reader who can be 
tempted to likewise digest the 
contents of his daily newspaper. 
We have heard of such cases. 

It was our privilege to “‘sit in” 
during a little episode which so 
clearly illustrates the modernized 
idea. ‘The young and aggressive 
Vice President and General Man- 
ager of a sizable cannnig concern 
issued orders that five states should 
be used as the testing ground for 
intensive newspaper advertising 
for a new product. Some time later 
the Advertising Manager, who 
was something handed down from 
an ancient regime, brought in a 
dozen pieces of copy, for O. K. 

And as the official looked them 
over, he frowned, the frown of 
intemperate displeasure, even dis- 
gust. 


The Wicked Spirit of Yore 


“This,’’ he said, “‘is the limit. 
I can’t arouse sufficient interest to 
read it myself, and I should be 
biased in its favor, to begin with, 
if anybody should. Dull, lifeless, 


creaky with stale and profitless — 
phrases. Can’t we do better than 


that?’’ 

“But it’s for the newspaper 
series, you know,”’ responded the 
little Uriah Heep, shifting from 
one foot to the other. ‘You didn’t 
expect us to go to a lot of trouble 
for this campaign did you?” 

There you have the almost 
wicked spirit which once pre- 
vailed but which it is encourag- 


ing to state, is going so rapidly 
out of style, that the breeze from — 


it whips the coat-tails of the ven- 
erable gentry so long wedded to 
“it’s-only-for-newspaper-use’’ ex- 
cuse. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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_Where the National Advertiser’s Dollar Goes 


aper 


Nearly Half-Billion 
For 
National Advertising 


From estimates of Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the Denney Publishing 
Company, and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau it 
appears that during 1925, a total of $447,449,824 was ap- 
propriated for National Advertising, divided as to class of 


Media as follows: 


Classes of Media 


Newspapers .......... ates 
Dees ONESEE ONG, (Eso 5 ste os 
REEIOOE, «e's 554 St OE oe 


Street Car Cards. .ic....; 


Percentage 

1925 Appropriations of Total 

. $220,000,000 * 49.2% 
154,449,824 ** 34,507, 
60,000,000 #** 13.4%, 
13,000,000 * 2.9% 


* Estimates prepared by Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


** Estimates prepared by Denney 
weekly and monthly magazines. 


Publishing Co., covering all leading 


*k Estimates prepared by National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
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Trim Your Windows and Be 
Ad-Wise 
OMEBODY with a lot of perse- 
verance has counted 46,398 
drug store windows in this U. S. 
A. of ours. The chances are that 
he overlooked a few, for there are 
supposed to be 52,320 drug stores 
in the land. As none of them is 
“windowless’’ and, indeed, most 
of them have from two to a near- 
dozen windows, it is safe to say 
the given figure is nearly 100,000 
shy of the real official census. 
There is no law against think- 
ing. Some merchants by failure to 
co-operate act as if they believe 
that some penalty is attached to 
taking advantage of the large ap- 


+ 


propriations made for national ad- 
vertising, 

Druggists who watch their 
home newspapers carefully and 
make their displays in windows 
and on counters “‘two-step’ with 
products advertised in the current 
issues are the ones who will tell 
you that System’s trade investiga- 
tion is O. K. This magazine of 
better business asserts that in the 
drug stores of today advertised 
products outsell the unknowns by 
the cheerful ratio of 9 to 1, 

Drug stores which play up the 
items for which there is a good 
summer demand are the ones who 
find it as easy as falling off a log to 
sustain a good average of hot- 
weather sales. 


South Carolinians 
Hold Annual Meet 


Robert Lathan of Charleston 
Again Chosen Chief 
of Organization 


One of the most informing and 
altogether enjoyable meetings of 
the South Carolina Press associa- 
tion came to a close at Myrtle 
Beach, a coast resort, Priday, July 
16, when Robert Lathan, editor of 
the News and Courier of Charles- 


» ton, re-elected president of the or- 


ganization, let his gavel fall at the 
conclusion of the final session of 
the organization. 


The meeting this year was on 
the “‘touring’’ order—that is, the 
association ‘‘met’’ in different 
towns in the Pee Dee section of 
South Carolina. The first session 
was held at Darlington, where the 
members assembled from different 
parts of the state. The association 
Was guest at a banquet tendered by 
the citizens. From Darlington, 
the members were taken to Flor- 
ence, another thriving city of the 
Pee Dee, where they visited the ag- 
ricultural experiment station, and 
thence went to Bennettsville, where 
the Kiwanis club met the members 
with open arms. An excellent 
dinner was served and a number of 
speeches made. From Bennets- 
ville, the association motored to 
Dillon where the members were 
regaled with appetizing refresh- 
ments; then they went to Gilli- 
vant’s Ferry, to Conway and on to 
Myrtle Beach, a popular and rap- 
idly developing resort on the broad 
Atlantic. 


Business Sessions 


Business sessions were held at 
Myrtle Beach, the most important 
matter coming up for considera- 
tion being the question of holding 
two sessions of the association an- 
nually. It was: decided to hold a 
mid-winter session of “‘institute’’ 
at which time prominent news- 
paper men of the nation will be in- 
vited to address the members on 
various matters having to do with 
the making of a newspaper. This 
institute, it is believed, will afford 
the members a fine opportunity to 
discuss technical newspaper ques- 
tions with men who have made 
their mark in the journalistic field, 
and will not only give inspiration 
but will throw light on very prac- 
tical matters. 

The regular mid-summer meet- 
ings will also be held, but these 
meetings will be largely recrea- 
tional and business will be rel- 
egated somewhat to the back- 
ground. 


Reports Submitted 


Various reports were submitted 
at the meeting and papers read, all 
of the discussions being of a high 
order of merit. 

Officers elected or re-elected to 
serve during the ensuing year were 
as follows: president, Robert La- 
than; B. H. Peace, Greenville 
News, first vice president; W. W. 
Harris, Clinton Chronicle, second 
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vice president; Harold C. Booker, 
Columbia, secretary; August 
Kohn, Columbia, treasurer; mem- 
bers of executive committee, W. 
W. Smoak, Walterboro Press and 
Standard; J. L. Mims, Edgefield 
Advertiser; E. H. Aull, Newberry 
Herald and News; C. O. Hearon, 
Spartanburg Herald; J. W. Hamel, 
Kershaw Era; A. B. Jordan, 
Dillon Herald; S. L. Latimer, Jr., 
The State. 

At the memorial services held 
for members or former members 
who had died during the year, 
tributes were paid to the memories 
of L. Wigfall Cheatham, Edgefield 
Chronicle; W. FP. Tolley, Kings- 


tree County Record; Rudolph 
Seigling, Charleston News and 
Courier; Ambrose E. Gonzales, 


The Columbia State. 


K. C. Star Libel Suit 
Delayed 
Executives Granted Delay 
in $3,000,000 Case of 
Walter Dickey 


Special to THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22.— 
Attorneys for the five executives 
of the Kansas City Star have ob- 
tained continuance of the taking 
of depositions in the $3,000,000 
libel suit brought by Walter S. 
Dickey, owner of the Kansas City 
Journal and Post, in order that 
they may ask the circuit court for 
a writ of prohibition. 

They expect to show that as the 
defendants have not yet filed their 
answer to the suit there is no join- 
ing of the cause, and therefore no 
warrant for the taking of deposi- 
tions. 

All stock subscriptions to the 
new company to operate the Kan- 
sas City Star properties were paid 


in on Tuesday, and the processes 


of organization are being complet- 
ed in readiness for the formal 
transfer of the newspapers to the 
new owners on August 1. The pa- 
pers are expected to be signed Sat- 
urday. Meantime, officers and di- 
rectors will be chosen and a charter 
obtained from the state. 


Stanton W. Lore Dies 


Stanton W. Lore, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, editor and publisher, is dead 
at the age of 54 years. He founded 
the “Tri-City Labor Review” in Oak- 
land 15 years ago. This grew into 
the “Weekly Labor Record’’. for some 
time the “‘Record’’ was published 
daily, but later reverted to a weekly 
basis. 


Seek to Oust Papers from Park 


The Fifth Avenue Association of 
New York is seeking to have the 
bringing of newspapers into Central 
Park forbidden in an effort to save 
the park from litter. 


Will J. Telfer Retires 


Will J. Telfer has retired as editor- 
manager of the Santa Clara Union 
Journal, weekly organ of the Cen- 
tral Labor and Trades Councils of 
Santa Clara county, California. Wal- 
lace Watson, formerly of Bakersfield, 


~has taken the post Mr. Telfer held 


for nearly 25 years. 
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Is *‘Position”’ Everything in 
Advertiser’s Life? 


Problem of “Grouped Copy” Draws Interesting 
Comments—Should Competitive Products 
Be Isolated? 


By Donald Dunbar 
Vice-President, E. Fougera & Co. 


EWSPAPER make-up men 
have created a new dou- 
ble-barrelled problem for 

themselves and for advertisers who 
resent relegation to what they be- 
lieve to be copy graveyards. - 

The problem is ‘‘grouped copy 
whereby a newspaper page is deco- 
rated fore and aft with appeals in 
behalf of competitive products. 

From an harassed account exec- 
utive there was sent this letter to a 
newspaper which gave evidence of 
threatening to adopt grouped copy 
as a make-up policy. 

“The copy for ———— in your 
issue of the 12th is on a page 
with three competitive articles. 
The make-up of that page reduced 
the value of our advertising to 
about that of classified. We can- 
not, in reason, object to a com- 
petitor appearing occasionally on 
the same page with us, but it is 
evident that this make-up was de- 
liberate. 


Loss of Value 


“T assume that it was done by 
someone who failed to realize the 
loss of value inflicted on our copy. 
If such a policy is to be followed 
by your newspaper we will cancel 
our contract rather than take the 
loss for our client that will be in- 
volved in it. Please advise us.”’ 

The newspaper sent a frank 
reply stating that the plan of 
grouped copy had been seriously 
considered and the test made, but 
that the deluge of protests had 
convinced the publisher of its un- 
fairness. 

Among the classes of copy 
which a survey of 40 newspapers 
shows are most likely to be in- 
cluded in such a make-up plan 
are automobiles, radios, food prod- 
ucts, tobacco products and house- 
hold medicines. 


Opinions Differ 


That the men who place this 
advertising are by no means unani- 
mous in their opinion of its value 
when grouped is shown by the re- 
plies to queries sent out by THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 

The degrees of opinion vary 
from a direct condemnation of 
grouping to acceptance of it be- 
cause of confidence in copy strength 
and a welcoming of it under cer- 
tain plans of editorial make-up 
which are calculated to give par- 
ticular reader interest to the adver- 
tising concerned. 

O. H. Chalkley, treasurer, 
Philip-Morris & Co., Ltd., states, 
“We prefer our newspaper copy 
to appear in an isolated position 
in respect to advertisements of 
competitive products,”’ 


S. Van Wie, advertising man- 
ager, Beech-Nut Packing Co., be- 
lieves that his company receives 
more value from a Beech-Nut 
Bacon advertisement on a news- 
paper page without competitive 
product advertising than on a page 
of grouped advertising. 


“We agree,’’ says Mr. Van Wie, 
“with our contemporary adver- 
tisers that grouping of copy re- 
duces it almost to the level of 
classified. This is the writer’s opin- 
ion as far as it pertains to news- 
paper advertising of Beech-Nut 
products. 


No Rule Possible 


“However, in the advertising 
of automobiles, radios, etc., we 
naturally look for the automobile 
ads in the automobile section, etc. 
Consequently, I do not believe that 
any rule can be applied as regards 
any phase of advertising.” 


R. A. Lammers, advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Co., would far rather see 
an advertisement on Cleveland 
automobiles by itself rather than 
grouped with other automobile 
advertisements. 


“Owing to the fact that due to 
similar typographical arrangement 
and make-up of many of the auto- 
mobile advertisements of today, it 
is pretty hard for any ad to domi- 
nate,’ declares Mr. Lammers. 
“We have always been particu- 
larly keen about giving our adver- 
tising individuality by having the 
newspaper give us preferred posi- 
tion if possible. By that I mean, 
apart from ads exploiting a sim- 
ilar product.” 


Stze of Copy a Factor 


S. D. Roberts, advertising man- 
ager, Carnation Milk Products 
Co., believes that value of position 
on a grouped page may be deter- 
mined by size of copy. 

“On a small Carnation adver- 
tisement, say from 200 to 400 
lines in size, my choice would be 
position on an editorial food page 
regardless of whether or not a com- 
petitor’s advertisement appears on 
the same page,’’ he says. ‘If the 
advertisement is large enough to 
dominate the page, I would prefer 
it to be in either another section 
or on a different page from that 
carrying a competitor's advertise- 
ment. 

“The general practice of group- 
ing copy of given products such 
as automobiles is, I fear, unde- 
sirable. In other words, an adver- 
tisement in the news section of 
the paper not surrounded by other 


automobile advertisements has 
more chance for attention than an 
advertisement entirely surrounded 
by competitors in what may be 
the automobile section.” 


That it becomes strictly a ques- 
tion of copy with position rela- 
tively unimportant is the state- 
ment of David R. Erwin, of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


“It is our view,’’ states Mr. 
Erwin, ‘‘that every Cadillac adver- 
tisement should be of a nature that 
it will command attention and in- 
terest regardless of the position in 
which it is placed. For this reason 
we feel that it is relatively un- 
important where Cadillac adver- 
tising appears in a publication.” 

The first interest of John Mos- 
crip, advertising manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, is as to 
whether the newspaper depart- 
mentalizes its editorial matter to 
the advantage of the advertiser and 
the reader, or whether it is purely 
a grouping of advertising. 

“As far as Seald Sweet Florida 
Oranges are concerned, our first 
consideration is to get position 
that will insure attention by our 
potential buyers, who are, nine 
times out of ten, women,’ Mr. 
Moscrip writes. ‘‘We, therefore, 
try to get in women’s or food 
sections. 


“With this primary considera- 
tion, we have no objection to 
competitive advertising on the 
same or opposite page. If we are 
not able to compete with other 
firms in the matter of putting out 
a fine, attention-getting advertise- 
ment which will insure us at least 
as much prominence as their ad- 
vertisement, we should look to the 
improvement of our advertising 
lay-out and copy so that such re- 
sults could be obtained. 


“Answering your direct ques- 
tion, then, on Seald Sweet 
Oranges, for the above reasons 
outlined, I do not believe that we 
would at all object to seeing Seald 
Sweet Florida Oranges advertised 
on the same newspaper page with 
any of our competitors, provided 
that page were the only one in 
the newspaper which devoted edi- 
torial comment to foods or news 
of interest to women.” 


H. F. Jones, advertising man- 
ager, Campbell Soup Co., puts no 
reservations in his approval of 

(Continued on page 35) 


Advertising Women Will Found 
Scholarships 


The League of Advertising Women 
decided last week to use a share of 
the profits of its one annual social 
event to establish two scholarships in 
advertising in memory of two mem- 
bers—Helen Louise Johnson and May 
S. Hayer. A sinking fund of $500 
will be augmented by contributions 
from members. 


The Scholastic Committee hopes 
to announce in a few days details 
regarding scholarship applications 
and dates of oral examinations. These 
are being worked out with Profs. 
Hotchkiss and Badger of New York 
University. This committee will be 
augmented by three men prominent in 
the advertising business. 
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The Dealer is the 
Master Key 


When Salesmen Can Talk 
Advertising Sales 
Results 


Newspaper publishers, through 
their Merchandising or Service De- 
partments should alertly challenge the 
fallacy that magazine advertising will 
adequately assist local merchants to 
dispose of products advertised in the 
magazines without the needed mass 
coverage secured by advertising in 
local newspapers 


Sales organizations of national ad- 
vertisers are being thoroughly can- 
vassed by the salesmen of magazine 
space. Part of their solicitation indi- 
rectly proclaims the value of advertis- 
ing in local newspapets but the so- 
licitations are so fascinating that in 
some instances sales organizations are 
sent out to the trade imbued with the 
idea that magazine advertising can do 
a better sales job for the local retailer 
than his own well known local news- 
paper. 

Most of the national magazines 
issue, from time to time, circulation 
analyses showing the extent of their 
coverage by cities and towns. The 
figures themselves, in most cases, 
A.B.C. figures, are honest enough— 
but they are used to ‘‘kid’’ the local 
retailer into believing that the nation- 
al advertiser (not using his local 
newspapers) is giving the retailer a 
marvelous sales producer when he 
buys pretty color pages in national 
magazines whose circulation cannot 
begin to reach local buyers. 


A Well Rounded Argument 


Note this, which is put into the 
mouth of the salesman. It is a part 
of well rounded but sophistical ar- 
gument used in one of the brochures 
of a large magazine: 


“If the dealer argues for local ad- 
Vertising, you can show him how 
little he can buy with the money you 
spend in his community.” 


Newspaper merchandising depart- 
ment men now and always should 
preach and prove to dealers the value 
of local newspaper advertising. They 
should carefully point out the scant 
circulation coverage afforded to the 
dealer by the manufacturer through 
magazines as compared with the 
wholesale population coverage ob- 
tainable through the newspaper. 


Eternal merchandising work with 


the dealer is the price of local news- — 


Paper advertising. supremacy because 
the dealer is the master key. National 
advertising cannot pay the advertiser 
unless the dealer cooperates—and 
local newspapers are closer to the key 
than the magazines—But the dealer 
must be told. 


Advertising Map Published by ' 
the New York Sun 


George Benneyan, manager of the 
promotion-research department of the 
New York Sun, has produced an un- 
usual book for his newspaper. 

It contains a large map of the 
United States, and shows the locality 
of different manufacturers who ad- 
vertise in the New York Sun. 


Edits Tick Talk 


W. S. Ashby has resigned from 
the Western Clock Co., La Salle, 
Ind., to make his future home in 
Manitou, Colo. L. B. Richards suc- 
ceeds him as advertising manager and 
editor of Tick Talk. 
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Saks 


A New York department store flies in the 
face of tradition and uses an over-all 
half tone plate, highly complicated. Yet, 
in its original form, it was quite as 
effective as it would be on better paper. 


Chateau Frontenac 


Exactly the same art technique is employed 
in this newspaper series for The Chateau 
Frontenac that is used in the magazine 
field, and with no Toss of artistic charm, 
These charcoal and crayon illustrations 
were designed with “atmosphere” in mind, 
and nothing is subtracted or added, for 
use on newspaper stock. 


Lucky Strike 


It is not necessarily trick techniques that 
influence the quality atmosphere. It has 
been characteristic of the current Lucky 
Strike newspaper series that the very 
aristocracy of the types of people pictured 
ts sufficient to “get across” the quality 
idea. That—and most ingenious compo- 
sition, 


The Ad-Reviewer 
Pulling the Whiskers of Old F ogies 
Who Just Won’t Look 


“Also Exploding the Idea That Class Atmosphere Is 
Not Possible in Newspaper Advertisements 


T IS HIGH TIME that concrete 
evidence was brought to bear 
on this subject of ‘“The Lim- 
itations of Class Atmosphere in 
Newspaper Advertising;’’ evidence 
calculated to knock into a cocked 
hat the stupid theory that because 
newspaper stock is not coated— 
and a thousand other petty rea- 
sons—the advertiser is handicap- 
ped in the matter of surrounding 
a campaign with all the embroid- 
ered fumididdles of the magazine 
field. 


It was never true, and the only 
reason any such erroneous impres- 
sion ever gained momentum, has 
been due to the unprogressive at- 
tempts launched by the very in- 
dividuals who preached that the 
limitations were as many as they 
were pronounced. 


“We can’t do anything at- 
mospheric or refined or high-brow 
in our newspaper efforts,’’ some- 
one said, with dignified finality, 
and, starting from that premise, 
they couldn’t and they never did. 
Crude drawings and haphazard 
typography entered into the spirit 
of this splendid pessimism with 
the result that for all these years 
the physical attributes of news- 
paper advertising were inclined to 
be gross, cheap, shoddy and often 


ll 


uninspired. Nothing can ever be 
done if you don’t TRY! And the 
newspapers were blamed. Sly digs 
were taken at ‘‘porous news 
print,’’ ‘cheap ink, unevenly dis- 
tributed,’’ ‘‘presses going at light- 
ning and ruinous speed,” and all 
the finicky, intricate internal mech- 
anism of reproduction, ranging 
from electrotyping to the humble 
matrix, 

If there happened to be no 
other argument handy, a thin, 
small voice would cry:—‘‘And 
there is no such thing as real 
make-ready in the average news- 
Paper composing room. They may 
build up one of their own half 
tones, in the news columns but 
what do they care what happens 
to an advertiser’s illustration?”’ 

It is the old story of giving 
fido a bad name. In some mystic, 
intangible way, the impression be- 
came widely broadcast among 
people who should have known 
better, that silk purses could never 
be made from the sow’s ear of a 
newspaper plant. It was possible 
to go just so far in building a 
campaign. Beyond that, there was 
a chaos of smudge. The advertiser 
must content himself with blatant 
pictures, of the wood-block vari- 


Lake George. N ¥ 


11 

+ 
Conducted by a 
Skilled Executive 
of National Note 

} 


RE a Kelly-Springfield"—what more need 
be said of a tire to # car-owner who Is 
looking for the best? The name has so long 
stood for the utmost in tire comfort, tire 
dependability, and tire mileage that to most 
motorists it tells all they want to know. If 
you ste not already a Kelly-Springfield user, 
try a Kelly the next time you need a tire, 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 


NEW YORK 
Branches lo Principal Cites 


Kelly Self- Adjusting Flaps, mamu- 


factured under me 
tubes and make tires last longer. 


Kelly Springfield 


This advertiser uses the same identical 
art and copy in newspapers as in the 
magazine field. The most ingenious plate- 
making imaginable permits him to do it, 
and the tie-up, of course, is invaluable. 
(Greatly reduced reproduction. In tts 
original three column sige, it was most 
effective and original.) 


Socony 


The Socony series, in newspapers, has 
lived up to the same artistic traditions as 
the magazine effort, and all by means of 
very fine art work, coupled with the ju- 
dicious use of Ben Day tints. The trouble 
1s that the average advertiser in news- 
papers does not seek the best available 
art skill. 


+ 


+ 


ety, screaming headlines and New- 

England-Dinner typographical ef- 

fects; the conglomerate mixture 
(Continued on page 47) 


Land of vivid waters 
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"To know Lake George, the beautiful, is 
to explore it by motor, play hide and | roads everywhere. Every kind of ou bec Sa ys “Bie : »» 
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N d Magazine Circulati d Cost 
ed earn a 
in Six New York Cities 
THE FOURTH ESTATE, presents the FIRST of a WEEKLY SERIES of NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CIRCULATION and COST 
comparisons, covering the larger cities and towns of the United States. The first compilation, printed below, compares circulations 
and apportioned rates of ten of the leading Magazines with circulations and minimum national rates of all newspapers in six Cities of 
New York State, having populations of over 100,000. WATCH for NEXT WEEK’S analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 
Prepared by The Fourth Estate’s Statistical Department : 
r ALBANY BUFFALO ~~ ROCHESTER SCHENECTADY SYRACUSE UTICA 
Population 119,013 Population 549,550 Population 328,370 Population 101,314 Population 189,809 Population 106,244 
MAGAZINES Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 
CIRCULATION | gate || CIRCULATION | 4P2,. || CIRCULATION | 42". | CIRCULATION Agate || CIRCULATION | 42, || CIRCULATION kat 
Line Line Line Line Line Line 
AMERICAN** 5305 | .0288 12,577 | -0698 11,362 | .0631 3,850 | .o209 6,921 | .0376 3,130 | .o170 
SS ee el ee | | aed EE eee 
COLLIER'S* 2,166 | .o1o2 7,617 | .0367 55526 | .0266 1,673 | .oo8: 3,481 | .o168 1,805 | .0o87 
COSMOPOLITAN* 4,694 | .0257 | 12,406 | .0680 9,240 | .0506 2,425 | .0133 55305 | .oz92 1,965 | .o108 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING * 2,967 0226 9,245 | .o705 6.727 .O512 2,311 | .0176 4,406 0336 1,534 O117 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL * 4,055 | .0256 12,428 0783 9,171 | .0577 4,462 0281 6,05 E)},-0382: 35391 | .0246 
LITERARY DIGEST ***** 2.53 63 .01 48 7,679 .0482 A531 8 | .0270 2,060 | .0128 22726 0170 T,1§9 | .0073 
McCALLS *** 22>.) torss 13,843 .0787 7,236 .O41I 3,074 } 0371 5481 O311 27 Le O154 
PICTORIAL REVIEW **** 35730 | .0203 15,141 | .0818 13,851 | .o751 2,878 | .o156 8,752 | .0476 2,505 | .0136 
SATURDAY EVENING POST * 5,694 | .0273 16,375 |. .0785 T1,260 | .0538 4,461 | .orr4 6,774 | .0326 35533 | -o169 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION * 4,308 | .0262 II,103 | .0545 9,460 | .0572 | 3,615 | .o219 5749 | .0348 2,596 | .o157 
F g 2 = =] = = 
Totals— 375394 | .2130 118,414 6650 8 sIST | .5034 30,809 .1768 55,646 3185 24,335 | -1417 
TEN MAGAZINES | 
* Circulation as of March 1925. ** Circulation as of February 1925. *** Circulation as of April 1925, **** Circulation as of October 1925. ***** Circulation as of April 1924. 
Population figures—as of Jan. 1, 1925—(U.S. Census Bureau Estimates). F 
Combined City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates 
Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, N. Y. 
MARCH 31, 1925(*) 
ALBANY SCHENECTADY 
Combined City and Minimum National Combined City and Minimum National 
NEWSPAPERS Suburban Circulation Advertising Rates NEWSPAPERS Suburban Circulation Advertising Rates 
Dairy Sunpay Dairy Sunpay Dairy Sunpay Dairy Sunpay 
Knickerbocker Press (M &S)........ 23,759 42,863 .I0 .14 Gazette CMR ease ee tee 27,90b © yar s 07° (tse 
News (8). 4750.5). 3.0, eee 25 340, Or Gea SBr a Se * 
Telegram S) EARN ALES hh eure og cup: )- Union Sta#e (Boas eee eee T5262 ee aes 05 = ee 
Timiesmon (E)o-.655 25-23 eaten cs JOSIE ee Fe TO St eee Total en ee ae a eee ae 
Totals3 cn3 dap Us gen 8 ee oe 79,220 62,360 .28 -20 
BUFFALO(**) SYRACUSE(**) 
Confer. IM & S)4.5 x vrceavee eeihas 52,567 87,061 cy 22 Herald (E &S).. 
Betpress (MAS) Grek 3 ine heen te 42,336 46,072 12: 14 rape Beep ere ts hana 37,186 gon a a 
News (E)......0.- ager Tis,609 Uanee oe 25 See) Journal (E) Aiea seo s5) eee a6, 327)) (eased. 14 J 
star and Enquireri()-2--...:- sees 34;826 Saeeyaa es -09* Peneb ees. Post-Stand : 
Times (EB 8¢S) 2nd ee 86,794 67,687 .2I oy Oe Pare SUaeT ame ses 6 a 
oes. Telegram and Sunday American(E&S) 23,542 25,246 .20 .20 
Totals: stop wiser st chsckt coe 332,132 200,820 .80 57 Total — PELE ; 
Otalss: sda osse: eee 135, 104,651 6. ‘i 
ROCHESTER (*) 71a sea : ; 
Democrat and Chronicle (M & S).... 54,887 65,482 .18 .20 
Herald (M &/5)es7.. ci ; Poe: 29,402 21,846 .09 09 UTICA 
Journal and Post Express (E)........ PESTO Le hhese az | ee : 
Atectican (SYer ii, en ee Bane ee 44,8060 | eee 18 Observer-Dispatch (E &$).......... 375374 24,469(***) —.09 055 
‘Times Union (2)s-.3- eek OS.040 le oc [20 | sae Press (M): 430 pee oye 78 eee Ee be pee 06) |. aaa 
Wotals)).s Soo peen sas eee a ne 181,358 132,224 59 47 Totals... ea, et eae 62,587 24,469 15 1055 


(*) Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 31, 1925 in order that comparisons may be fairly made as no 
magazine circulation figures are available for comparison with March 31, 1926 Newspaper Publishers’ statements. 


(**) Due to recent mergers there are now only three Daily and two Sunday Newspapers in Buffalo and in Rochester 
(***)Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city suburban and country. 


; and, three Daily and Sunday in Syracuse, 
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Albany Evening News 


40.000 


of which only 300 are R. F. D. circulation 


TEe NEWS is the first Evening Newspaper in Albany 

to attain this circulation, and now leads in Albany. 
Seventy-five per cent of the News’ circulation is delivered 
into the homes by our own carriers. 


The milline advertising rate of The Knicker- 
bocker Press and the Albany Evening News 


is the lowest in New York state excepting 


New York City and one paper in Buffalo 


The Capitol District, a prosperous section of thriving 
cities, hustling villages, and productive farms within 100 
miles of Albany, cannot be adequately covered without 
The Knickerbocker Press, which now has a growing 
daily circulation in excess of 


AVA 
\ Sunday 58,000 
VAY 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


New York State’s Greatest Newspaper 
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S. B. Brigham, Now Vice-Presi- 
dent of Inland Newspapers 


S. B. Brigham, former Eastern 
Manager for Carpenter & Co., 
special newspaper representatives, 
has resigned that position and is 
now Vice-President of Inland 
Newspapers, Inc., with offices at 
Chicago and New York. 


Mr. Brigham was _ formerly 
American representative for the 
Northcliffe Press (London Times, 
Daily Mail, etc.) and also Ameri- 
can representative for the Euro- 
pean Edition of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and its Oceanic Edition. 


Cadillac Advertising Manager 
Promoted to New Office 


William W. Lewis, advertising 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of assistant general 
sales manager and director of adver- 
tising. In his new position Mr. Lewis 
will assist the general sales manager 
in the conduct of all activities in the 
sales division of the company’s or- 
ganization, which includes sales, ad- 
vertising, parts and technical depart- 
ments, 


The newly-appointed sales execu- 
tive joined the Cadillac organization 
as district sales manager in August, 
1922, and advanced to advertising 
manager in November of the follow- 
ing year. In his former automobile 
connection, with the Peerless Motor 
Car Company, he spent six years as 
district manager, studying conditions 
and developing markets in each of 
the company’s districts throughout 
the United States and Canada. He 
.was then advanced to the assistant 
general sales managership, with which 
he combined advisory duties on the 
company’s advertising campaigns. 


Advertising Should Start a Big 
Campaign of Advertising 


Many People Who Use Advertising in Their Daily 
Business Do Not Understand the True Function 
and Limitations of an Agency 


Res NEED for a better public 


understanding of the true 

function of advertising and 
agencies was discussed with THE 
FOURTH ESTATE this week by 
James O'Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 


“Many people who come into 
close contact with advertising 
through their use of it are ignorant 
of the proper use and fuction of 
advertising agencies. They are apt 
to resent the fact that the agency 
gets a commission from the pub- 
lisher. The commission system 


There ts wisdom in the words of James O'Shaughnessy who says 
that honesty tn advertising makes advertising a power for profit. 


Good will today ts an asset worth more than real estate or ma- 
chinery. Good will made by honest advertising transforms a plant 
of inert tron, brick and mortar into a going concern. 


“‘Good-will is the most valuable 
commercial asset in the country to- 
day,’ said Mr. O'Shaughnessy, 
‘and manufacturers are beginning 
to realize this fact. Good-will de- 
pends directly upon advertising. 

“Tt is difficult for the average 
man to arrive at a conception of 
the importance of advertising to 
the business life of the country. 


- Tangible assets, such as large build- 


ings, imposing plants, and an ar- 
ray of machinery must be present 
to make the public think that an 
industry is stable and useful. 


has been tried for many years, and 
is working 'to the satisfaction of all 
concerned.”’ 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy cited some 
very interesting facts that were 
brought out from a survey he made 
of advertising agency running costs 
and profits. Ina research made of 
twenty-five large, medium, and 
small-A.A.A.A. agencies scattered 
throughout the country shows 
clearly that of the fifteen per cent. 
commission received from the pub- 
lisher an average of two and one- 
tenth per cent. remained with the 
agency as profit. 


Unscrupulous agencies could 
make much more money—for a 
while. But for an advertising 
agency to exist honesty and ability 
are essential. Through lack of 
sales the advertiser would quickly 
find out whether an agency was 
giving him good service or not, 
and it is good business for the 
agency to be honest, as only 


through its honesty can it keep its 


customers and get new ones. 


Just how the 12.90 spent by the 
agency is spent is a question of en- 
grossing interest. In its spending 
the agency has to be ruled by 
economics and morals. The com- 
plete sales program and business 
plan of the organization advertis- 
ing has to be taken into account, 
and the advertising has to fit in 
with this plan. 

“Advertising is a part of a man’s 
business,’’ said Mr. O'Shaughnessy, 
‘and should be handled as such, 
When an agency handles an ac- 
count properly they often have to 
forego advertising that might 
bring immediate results for ad- 
vertising that will be more profit- 
able in the long run. 


“The success of advertising— 
and of the business using this ad- 
vertising—depends in the final 
analysis on the capability, experi- 
ence and honesty of the man and 
the organization handling the ad- 
vertising. Advertising agency and 
advertising men are honest, not 
only because of ethical reasons, but 
because honesty in advertising is 
vital to success in advertising. And 
we want the public to know of the 
work we are doing, and the sincer- 
ity and enthusiasm of our labors.” 


ore re 
Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs—(Continued ) 
Recapitulation 
Prepared by The Fourth Estate's Statistical Department 
ALBANY BUFFALO ROCHESTER | SCHENECTADY | . SYRACUSE UTICA TOTAL 6 CITIES 
POPULATION 119,013 549,550 328,370 1O1,314 189,809 106,244 1,394,300 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 722 F 5323 2: 181,358 37g 135,477 62.587 827,947 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 62,360 200,820 e4 ||| 104,651 24,469 524,524 
te MAGAZINES 372394 118,414 88,151 30,809 55,646 24,335 354,749 
COST PER AGATE LINE Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line Cost per Agate Line 
MAGAZINES { Circulation 2130 .6650 5034 .1768 3185 CLAIF $2.0184 
itihey equalled Perea ee 4517 $1.8931 $1.03 36 2118 Ko pis 3,567 $4.7191 
Ss Gesiaeecan 3552 $1.1445 -7436 5965 1394 $2.9792 
Rewiireed 28 .80 59 Tz. 64 ns $2.58 
NEWSPAPERS _ .20 ‘ST 47 Be, .56 1055 $1.855 
THOUSAND CIRCULATION ad pnt rousabd eas Sle Tat banned Cree tamchd Ghoath an Geen coal che 


Thousand Circulation 


Thousand Circulation 


DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS -003 5 -OO2O -003,2 
SUNDAY 

NEWSPAPERS .0032 .0028 003 5 
MAGAZINES 0057 -OO$7 OOS 7 


Thousand Circulation 


Thousand Circulation Thousand Circulation | 


.0033 .0048 
teat 0053 
0057 0057 


Thousand Circulation Thousand Circulation 


.0024 0031 
002.2 .003,5 
.00§7 -0057 
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Merchandising Aids ! h M h d Practical Experiences 
Explained by Able e€ erc an ser and Profitable Plans 
Experts in the Field Conducted by T. P. GREEN That Have Worked 
+ > 
The Los Angeles Examiner Explains Nine Rules of Service That Are 


Its Service : 


HAROLD H. SCOTT, manager mer- 
chandising service department, the 
Los Angeles Examiner—The opera- 
tion of the merchandising service 
department conducted by the Los 
Angeles Examiner is as follows—The 
Examiner is in a position to supply 
the prospective advertiser authentic and 
unbiased reports on the merchandis- 
ing possibilities of any product. Such 
information will give the manufac- 
turer a true picture of this territory 
which will be of inestimable benefit 
to him in formulating his sales plan 
and distribution policy. Our reports 
are definite facts and constructive sug- 
gestions on each individual problem. 

We will make a complete and 
accurate survey of existing market 
conditions which will show the ex- 
tent and nature of competition, the 
best sellers, 
and selling activity of the different 
brands. 

We publish on the tenth of each 
month a trade paper, the South- 
western Merchant, which is circu- 
lated to over 15,000 retail dealers 
throughout Southern California. The 
advertiser receives publicity in this 
paper in the form of news stories 
and reproductions of his advertising. 


A Picture Service 


We have placed in 250 representa- 
tive drug stores and 500 grocery 
stores throughout the city a Pictorial 
News Service which consists of a 
frame carrying pictures of current 
events. A corner of the picture is 
mortised out to allow the printing, 
in color, of the advertiser’s package, 
trade mark or distinctive emblem, 

We will undertake the distribu- 


tion of ad reprints, window strips, — 


hangers or other small dealer helps 
furnished by the advertiser. 

Complete and accurate route lists 
of dealers in Los Angeles and the 
principal suburban towns are fur- 
nished the advertiser. Alphabetical 
dealer lists covering all Southern 
California cities and towns outside 
Los Angeles are also supplied the 
advertiser. 

The field staff of The Examiner 
Merchandising Service Department 
personally carries the advertiser's 
message to the trade. 


The Eagle’s Eyes Watches Its Mer- 
chandising Service | 


V. N. GRETZER, Merchandising 
Service, the Wichita Eagle—The 
Wichita Eagle maintains as complete 
and extensive a Merchandising Serv- 
ice Department as any newspaper in 
the country. 

Our trade paper, issued monthly, 
goes to over 3,500 retail grocers, 
druggists, etc. We mail broadsides 
and letters; make up portfolios, and 
keep a window display man con- 
stantly at work for our national ad- 
vertisers. Up-to-date route lists are 
supplied to salesmen and a man with 
auto is always ready to work with 
a salesman in merchandising a cam- 
paign. We find this profitable to ad- 
vertiser, agent, and ourselves. 


To Advertise San Antonio 


The San Antonio, Texas, Cham- 
ber of commerce has voted to 


spend upward of $25,000 to ad- 


vertise the city this winter. 


the relative distribution. 


Who Should Pay for Legitimate 
Merchandising Service 


Part of the Expense Should Be Borne By the Adver- 


tiser and Part By the Newspaper 
By W. J. Damm 
Manager of Merchandising and Research Bureau, The Milwaukee Journal 


HE POLICY of the Merchandis- 

ing and Research Bureau of 
The Milwaukee Journal holds 
that legitimate services to adver- 
tisers are few, but valuable. 

They include the furnishing of 
a comprehensive study of the mar- 
ket; an analysis of consumer buy- 
ing; maps showing leading brands, 
volume consumed, etc.; the fur- 
nishing of route lists and maps, 
and the rendering of services 
which will thoroughly acquaint 
sales managers and executives with 
the market. 

Such things as the mailing of 
letters and broadsides, the distri- 
bution of window display mate- 
rial, the making of window dis- 
plays, checkups on store distribu- 
tion, the soliciting of window dis- 
plays, etc., are not the functions 
of a newspaper, but strictly the 
duties of manufacturers’ “repre- 
sentatives. As such, the Merchan- 
dising and Research Bureau of 
The Milwaukee Journal does not 


touch them, except when the 
manufacturer pays the expense of 
outside help, in which case the 
work is really done by the manu- 
facturer. 

Minor forms of cooperation— 
such as acknowledgments of ad- 
vertising contracts, furnishing 
portfolios, supplying salesmen 
with a few proofs of advertise- 
ments—are legitimate, and should 
be and are furnished when re- 
quested. 

Too many newspapers are sell- 
ing service, rather than circula- 
tion and reader interest. The 
Journal, for one, insists that the 
manufacturer pay the bill for any 
services rendered, as the duty of 
the manufacturer. 

While it was considerably diffi- 
cult to inaugurate this policy, 
eighty per cent of such services 
rendered by this department are 
now paid for by the advertiser, 
with far better results and with 
considerably less volume. 


National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


Can secure from The Fourth Estate current cop- 
ies of the Merchandising Publications of leading 


American newspapers. 


They may be had, quickly and collectively, and 
without cost, by simply requesting them. _ 

These publications are issued by progressive 
newspapers as illustrations of the co-operation of- 
fered by them in the way of Merchandising Ser- 


vice. 


Among them may be mentioned: 


The Atlanta Journal Retailer, the Indianapolis 


Trade-Aid, the Boston Herald-Traveler Business 
News, the Hartford Courant Merchandiser, the 
Dayton News Trade Bulletin, the Waco News- 
Tribune Retailer, and many others. 

Newspaper publishers are furnishing these Mer- 
chandising Publications gladly, the idea being that 
The Fourth Estate will act as a medium of Ex- 


change. 


National Advertisers and Advertising Agents 
can therefore secure copies of these Merchandising 
Publications by writing ONE letter instead of 


many. Address: 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


Appreciated 


FRED J. CARTIER, editor ‘‘Busi- 
ness News,’ the Boston Herald- 
Traveler—We are equipped through 
means of our ‘‘Sales Service Depart- 
ment’’ to perform in the following 
ways :— 

1. Provide dealer route lists for the 
manufacturer. 2. Give publicity in 
our trade paper, the Herald-Traveler 
Business News. 3. Interest the trade 
in advertised products by means of 
personal calls by our field men. 4. 
Give a window display in the Herald- 
Traveler Tremont Street Display 
Window. 5. Distribute counter cards 
or display material. 6. Make market 
surveys relative to competition or 
other data. 

Through our ‘‘Better Homes Bu- 
reau’’ we perform the following 
functions: 1. A complete testing of 
food products. By this testing, etc., 
hundreds of women who come into 
our Test Kitchen learn about the 
manufacturers’ product. 2. Approved 
products are placed in prominent dis- 
play in the cabinet of advertised prod- 
ucts that have been tested in the 
kitchen. 3. Editorial cooperation is 
given to products as a class through 
our Better Homes Bureau Editorial 
Section that appears each Sunday. 


Cincinnati Post Sums Up a Splendid 
Service 


P. R. PETTIT, national advertising 
manager, The Cincinnati Post——The 
Cincinnati Post’s merchandising serv- 
ice to national advertisers may be 
summarized as follows: 


1, We make market surveys, 
giving the -advertiser both his dis- 
tribution and that of competitive 
products. 2. We supply route lists 
of all the leading lines of trade so 
that the matter of covering the terri- 
tory by factory representatives can 
be accomplished in the most efficient 
manner. 3. We introduce the factory 
salesmen to the larger buyers in the 
city. 4. We write letters to the trade 
only when the advertiser pays the 
postage. We will also publish broad- 


- sides providing the advertiser pays 


the cost of printing and postage. 
5. We secure window displays in as 
many of the important retail stores 
as possible. 

Our merchandising department is 
all that the name implies, and you 
can assure any national advertiser 
making inquiries about the Cincin- 
nati market that The Cincinnati Post 
gives a greater degree of intelligent 
service than any other Cincinnati 
newspaper. 


Will Answer All Questions 


NEIL S. HELLIS, advertising man- 
ager, the Los Angeles Record—Your 
idea of keeping on file the merchan- 
dising publications of various news- 
Papers is indeed a splendid bit of 
co-operative service to newspapers, 
to national advertisers, to advertising 
agents and to all others in any way 
interested. You will be prepared to 
answer newspaper merchandising 
questions readily. It is a convenient 
way to secure quickly and collect- 
ively all the worth-while newspaper 
merchandising publications, 
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The Men Who Make the ‘tAds”’ 


Running Down a Successful Account from Beginning to End of Enterprise Is Interesting 


Procedure Showing Great Strides Made by Agencies in 


Attention to Client’s Detail 


By Stanley E. Gunnison 


President, Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 


Mr. Chambers is Vice-president of 
the agency and its Space Buyer. 


Mr. Butler’s job as Copy Chief Mr. 
is No easy one. 


Gunnison established this This lady 


Every advertise- agency and is its President and 


is Secretary to Mr. 
Gunnison, and so in close touch 


As the agency’s Art Director Mr. 
Van Marter has charge of the 


He serves as account executive ment prepared by the agency General Manager. He presides with all affairs of the agency. physical appearance of all ac- 
on the Munson account, also, must pass under his eye and at the deiiberations of the Ad- She cooperates with Mr. Gunni- counts. To him each advertise- 
and specializes in an advisory receive his O. K. before it is visory Board, which outlines son in general supervision of all ment must make a_ picture, 
capacity in the selection of the adjudged ready to be sent out advertising campaigns and acts accounts—a position which de- whether it is illustrated or not— 
mediums which are to carry the for publication, or to pass further with Mr. Chambers as account mands the application of a great a most important factor in the 


Munson advertisements. 


ANY PEOPLE, even some 
who deal with them, 
domnot a pp re crate 

wherein lies the real value of the 
advertising agency. Some _ look 
upon the advertising agency 
merely as a convenience to adver- 
tisers, a sort of detached buying 
and forwarding department of 
the business. 

If the business of an adver- 
tising agency was merely the writ- 
ing of so much copy, or the pre- 
paring of so much art work, or 
the shipping of so many electros, 
there would be little reason for 
its existence. Its usefulness and 
its value go very much further. 


The Inquiring Mind 


The thing that makes the 
agency valuable, the thing that 
justifies it, is the inquiring mind. 
It essentially takes the position 
that there is more business to be 
got on your product than you 
are getting, and it proceeds to 
find out how to get that business. 

“But,” you will say, ‘‘why 
can’t the shoe manufacturer take 
that position, or at least make it 
the especial function of someone 
within the organization?”’ 

When you say “‘make it a 
within-the-organization job,’’ it is 
almost like saying ‘‘square the 
circle.”’ 

No organization, no man 
within an organization, can have 
the full, free and unprejudiced 
view of the business that a trained 
observer has from the outside. 


through the agency. 


executive on the Munson account. 


When we speak of the adver- 
tising agency as the “‘inquiring 
mind,’ we mean the inquiring 
mind as represented in the orga- 


The very fact that a man is inside 
the business puts him in the posi- 
tion of the man who ‘‘can’t see 
the woods for the trees.” 
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Fastest Time 
Finest Ships 


'URN Southward! Leave the, 
paths trodden by crowding 
tourists. Strange lands are calling. 
Below the Equator romance and 
beauty await you 


S. S. Southern Cross 
S.S. Western World 


S. S. American Legion 


cag 
S. S. Pan America 


Fortnightly Sailings 


30 Day Tours—Ric de Janeiro includ: 
ing Sao Paulo, Santos—mountain and 
beach resorts. Six weeks including 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


Twelve days by fast, luxurious Munson 
Liners to Rio de Janeiro. Twelve days 
to the heart of another world founded 
by the Portuguese 120 years ago as the 
brilliant capital of a brilliant empire. In 
twelve days youcan reverse the seasons! 
In a month, whether on business or 
pleasure bent, you can visit Rio, have 


va week on shore, and be back in N } S aN 
a & York seote OU TH 
e - And beyond Rio is Santos, with beau- AMER 
erica ICA 


tiful Sao Paulo nearby; and Montevideo; 
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deal of real executive ability. 


success of all advertisements. 


nization of a number of indi- 
viduals who are specialists in the 
respective phases into which the 
inquiring and advisory service of 
an agency naturally resolves itself. 

For instance, there is the ques- 
tion of ““Where lies our market?” 
This will call for the counsel of 
those who have shown aptitude 
and have specialized in putting 
goods on the market—in agency 
parlance, the merchandising man, 
who may be strictly a plan man, 
or a copywriter. 


Important Question 


In conjunction with the ques- 
tion of ‘““‘Where lies our market?” 
are the questions of ‘‘How shall 
we reach that market— (what 
mediums)—and, what shall we 
say (copy)?’’ One calls for a 
specialist in advertising mediums, 
which the agency space buyer 
makes it his business to be, and 
the other calls for a specialist in 
getting action from the public 
through the written word — in 
other words, the copywriter. 

Thus, in the interest of effi- 
ciency, in fulfilling its role as the 
inquiring and advisory mind, the 
advertising agency organization 
resolves into such specialists as we 
have—plan man, copywriter, art 
director, space buyer, plate buyer, 
etc. 

To show how an advertising 
agency functions, let us take a 
concrete instance: 

The Munson Steamship Lines 


(Continued on page 51) 
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All of these Notes have been sold 


$4,300,000 
Consolidated Publishers, Inc. 


The Toledo Blade 


The Newark Star-Eagle 
The Lancaster (Pa.) New Era 


The Duluth Herald 
Paul Block, Incorporated 


Ten-Year Collateral Trust 624% Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


Dated July 1, 1926 


Due July 1, 1936 


To be authorized and issued $4,300,000. Coupon Notes, regis terable as to principal only, in interchangeable denominations 
of $1,000 and $500. Interest payable January 1 and July 1, without deduction tor any Federal income tax not in excess 
of 2% per annum, at the office of Lehman Brothers, New York, N. Y. Redeemable for sinking fund only on 
30 days’ notice} on July 1, 1927 and on July 1, 1928 at 102 and accrued interest, and on each July 1 there- 


after at a redemption price 44% less each year. 


Redeemable, other than for sinking fund, in whole or 


in part by lot on any date on 30 days’ notice at 102 and accrued interest. 


Annual Sinking Fund beginning July 1, 1927, calculated to retire all of this issue at maturity 


The Company will agree to refund to holders of the Notes, resident in such states, respectively, upon applica- 
tion within 60 days after payment, as provided in the indenture, the Pennsylvania Four Mills Tax, California 
and Ohio personal property taxes not in excess of four mills per annum, the Maryland Securities Tax of four 
and one-half mills, and the Massachusetts tax on the interest not exceeding 6% of such interest per annum. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


The following information is summarized by Mr. Paul Block, President of Consolidated Publishers, Inc., from his 


letter describing the Company: 
ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESSS 


“Consolidated Publishers, Inc., will own all the outstand- 
ing stock (except directors’ qualifying shares) of the com- 
panies publishing The Toledo Blade, The Newark Star- 
Eagle, The Duluth Herald and The Lancaster (Pa.) New 
Era, as well as of Paul Block, Incorporated. These papers 
are among the most important and oldest in their respective 
territories, having been founded 43 to 96 years ago. Allare 
members of the Associated Press. Paul Block, Incorpo- 
rated, exclusive national advertising representative for 
these and a number of other important publications, is the 
largest organization in its field. 


The Toledo Blade was founded in 1836 and is the leading 
newspaper in its territory, and one of the most successful 
and influential in the Middle West. It is the only evening 
paper in Toledo having membership in the Associated 
Press. Its circulation of 120,000 daily is as large as or 
larger than the combined circulations of all the other 
Toledo newspapers. In advertising, it occupies the same 
predominant position. For nearly 50 consecutive years 
the Blade has yielded its owners a profit. 


The Newark Star-Eagle, established in 1832, is the second 
largest newspaper of New Jersey, having a present circu- 
lation of 95,000, and is the most important Republican 
paper of the State. The Duluth Herald and The Lancaster 
New Era, both leading papers in their territories, have a 
considerably larger circulation than any of the other 
papers in their own cities. 


PROFITS 


Combined profits, as certified by Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co., of the four newspaper companies and of the 


publishers’ national advertising representation business of 
Paul Block, Incorporated, after interest paid, but before 
Federal income taxes, excluding profits from sales of secur- 
ities, and, in the case of the Newark Star Publishing Com- 
pany, without deducting certain payments to stockholders 
and others (discontinued in January, 1926) averaging $60,- 
000 per annum, have been as follows: 


Times Interest 


Year ending Combined Profits Requirement 
eee a as above Earned 
1923 eee oc $859,109.16 2.9 
1924 gerne 902,811.12 = 
VAT Vien Fae atte 6 lo 26 1,241,016.18 4.2 
Four months ending 
April 30, 1926** 492,004.18 5.0 


* Year ending the following Jan. 31 in the case of The New Era Publish- 
ing Corporation and ** including only three months for that company. 


Such combined profits for the period shown above have 
averaged $1,047,639, or over 3.6 times the $290,250 maxi- 
mum annual interest requirement on this issue. In the first 
four months of 1926 such profits were already equivalent to 
1.69 times the full year’s interest requirementon these Notes. 


SECURITY 


This issue of Notes will be a direct obligation of Con- 
solidated Publishers, Inc., and, in the opinion of counsel, 
will be secured by pledge with the Trustee, under a col- 
lateral trust indenture, of all of the issued and outstanding 
stock (except directors’ qualifying shares) of the five 
above-described companies.” 


Further information and a consolidated balance sheet as of April 30, 1926, are contained in the circular, 
copies of which may be had upon request to the undersigned. 


Price 100 and Accrued Interest to Yield 6.75% 


, This offering is made in all respects when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of our counsel. We reserve the right to 
reject any and all subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 


It is expected that delivery of Notes in temporary or permanent form or interim receipts will be made on or about August 16, 1926, at the office of 


LEHMAN BROTHERS, 16 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


The statements contained in this advertisement are not guaranteed, but are based on information which we believe to be true. 
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Brought in $10,000 Cash But Not 
Good Business 


Om Leb OOLE, emralnva sierra the 
Cleburne (Texas) Review—I think 
that the average publisher fails to ad- 
vertise his own product enough in the 
columns of his paper. If a man cannot 
sell himself on his own space, how 
could he think of selling the other 
fellow? I neglect this very point my- 
self a great deal, but I try to have 
something in behalf of circulation 
building at least a few times each 
month. 

In the past twenty-two years we 
have only put on two circulation cami- 
paigns, each of them being a success, 
one of them getting in something like 
$10,000 in cash. But at that I do 
not consider contests good business 
policy, for the reason that the class 
of circulation you get is not at all 
bona fide, and when the contest gets 
so hot some will come in and pay 
from one to twenty years. I had some 
two hundred in my first contest that 
paid up for over twenty years. It is 
scattered circulation that is really of 
no benefit to the publisher or to the 
advertiser. 

I keep a complaint boy in my office 
up until 8:30 in the morning and ad- 
vertise in my paper that if anyone 
fails to receive a paper it will be sent 
out to them if they will phone the 
office. Should anyone miss the paper 
on the rural route, if they will phone 
or write us what date they missed, we 
will put that issue in the mail for 
them the same day the information is 
received. 


Stopping “Stops” Through Public 
Service 

C. M. RYAN, circulation manager, 
The Middletown (Ohio) News-Sig- 
nal—Just passing this little stunt of 
ours along, in the hope that it may 
make some brother circulator’s path a 
little easier. 

As a check on ‘‘stops,’’ we've 
worked this to good advantage: 

Each day we get a list from the 
local Public Service Co., giving us a 
list of all gas and electric meters set 
the previous day, this gives you all 
the moves as well as the new comers, 
and you can get to them FIRST. 
The company is only too glad to 
give you this, as they realize the 
necessity of keeping the good-will of 
the newspapers. 

I find that a few boxes of good 
chocolates to the office girls who 
make this list out gets their coop- 
eration, and in a year’s use of this 
plan we have held our stops very 
low. 


Flags Found Favor as Premiums for 


Boys 
B. W. REASONER, circulation 
manager, the Terre Haute Star— 


Here’s an idea that was used by my 
department while I was attending a 
convention at Philadelphia, and pos- 
sibly it might work at the present 
time by some other newspaper. 

Across the street from the Star is 
a wholesale house which handles 
practically all kinds of merchandise, 
and in my absence they decided that 
flags would be a good premium for 
the boys. That proposition has been 
on only four or five days and we 
are using about three dozen flags per 
day. It is going over big. 


Chicago News Makes Decided 
Hit with New Radio Stunt 


Topsy Turvy Times Induces Children to Send Thou- 
sands of Letters and Proves an Exceptional 
Circulation Builder 


By William S. Hedges 
Radio Editor, The Chicago Daily News 


alt HE RESPONSIBILITIES of 
being a father and entertain- 
ing a family of four young- 
sters developed in Russell Pratt 
the qualifications which 
have made him the leader 
of the largest boys’ and 
girls’ radio club in Amer- 
ica and known to many 
thousands of children. 
The club is known as 
the Topsy Turvy Time 
Club. Its programs are 
broadcast every after- 
noon, except Sunday, at 
5:15 o'clock, from The Chicago 
Daily News station WMAQ., 150,- 
000 children are wearing the little 
redandgoldmicrophone pin which 
signifies membership in the Topsy 
Turvy Time Club. How many 
other thousands listen in regularly 
to the club program no one 
knows. There are always thou- 
sands in the radio audience who 
are either too timid or too lazy 
to write the radio station, even to 
get the little red and gold micro- 
phone pin or to learn the secret of 
‘Lopsy > Lurvy Siimes eben 
stands for Topsy Turvy Time 
but it also stands for something 
else which cannot be told in this 
article, but it conveys a moral 
+ 
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Russell Pratt, who inaugurated The Topsy 
Turvy Club for radio fans that read The 
Chicago Daily News. 


This is the badge 
T.’s wear 


which is a wonderful secret, as 150 
000 boys and girls will tell you. 
Russell Pratt is a business man, 
holding a responsible position 
with the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, but 
“all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,”’ 
so Russell Pratt found 
his play in singing, not 
only for private groups, 
but also for the radio. As 
one of “‘the Men of 1001 
songs’’ he felt the lure of 
the microphone and en- 
visioning the 5:15 hour when 
mothers throughout the land 
were busy preparing supper, when 
children were apt to be cross and 
in the way, he outlined a plan 
of entertaining children by the 
formation of a radio club. 


Results of Experiment 


As an experiment he broadcast 
his first program October 8, 1925, 
at 5:15 o'clock, from The Chi- 
cago Daily News station WMAQ. 
Next morning thirty-three chil- 
dren had asked to join. He was 
then put on the program twice a 
week and the daily mail increased 
to an average of 250 letters, un- 


til by the first of the year the aver- - 
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The Topsy Turvy Times and “mike” pin 
for members of unique air following of 
The Chicago Daily News. 
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age was close to a thousand letters 
a day, coming from children who 
were anxious to get the micro- 
phone pin and learn the secret of 
Topsy Turvy Time. By the first 
of February it became apparent 
that Mr. Pratt, with his mysteri- 
ous assistants, Tommy, who spec- 
ializes in plain and fancy reciting, 
and Harry, the little boy of south- 
ern origin who brings up the mail 
and who sings in dialect, were so 
greatly in demand that they must 
be heard every day. The letters 
then jumped to an average of 
1,500 a day and the office was 
fairly swamped, not only with re- 
quests to join the club, but with 
poems, tongue trippers, children’s 
stories, riddles and other contribu- 
tions which the children had sent 
in to be broadcast in conjunction 
with the programs: 


Its Own Paper 


Then it was decided that the 
club should have its own little 
newspaper. On the back page of 
The Chicago Daily News, the 
lower left hand corner, two stand- 
ard columns wide, became the 
miniature newspaper known as 
“Topsy Turvy Times.”’ The first 
issue appeared March 29 and has 
since been published daily as a 
part of The Chicago Daily News. 
This is the only radio club in the 
world which has its own news- 
paper. The children are given 
diplomas for original contribu- 
tions which are either published 
in the paper or which are broad- 
cast in the program. More than 
600 diplomas had been awarded 
by July 1. 

The club is incorporated under 


the laws of Illinois and hundreds 


of requests’ have been received 
from children asking for permis- 
sion toestablish branch clubs. 
Charters will be issued to the clubs 
early this Fall. 

The club has its own song, 
composed by Mr. Pratt. It has its 


(Continued on page 49) 
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A. A. A. A. Meeting Will Be 
Open to Public : 


The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies will meet at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
October 14, 15 and 16. A feature 
of the meeting will be an open meet- 
ing the afternoon of the 15th, and 
the introduction of non-association 
men at the banquet on the night of 
the 16th. 

A special effort will be made at 
the open meeting to read papers by 
members that will be non-technical in 
character and interest non-advertising 
people in advertising. 


Dumont Promoted 


Henry Dumont, formerly Sales 
Promotion Manager-of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, at Chicago 
has been made Assistant Sales. Man- 
ager of the company at New York, 
and is handling the details of selling 
and advertising operations in the 
Package Department. 


McDougall Goes to Chicago 


Charles H. McDougall, who has 
been associated with the art depart- 
ment of the George Batten Co., Inc., 
for many years, has been transferred 
to Chicago, where he has taken over 
the position of art director of the 
George Batten Corporation. 


Advertising Letters Flood Ships 


Ship pursers have put in a com- 
plaint about tons of advertising 
literature that come to the passengers 
when they are boarding the boat for a 
trip abroad. The advertising mail is 
not wanted by the passengers, and it 
is a burden for the purser’s office. 
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Curtis Started The 
Post Ad Column 


E. E. Calkins Aided in the 
Creation of a New 
News Department 


DVERTISING HAS COME into 
A its own in the newspaper 
world. The New York 
Evening Post is running a daily 
column advertising, the first and 
only of its kind, in its business 
section. This department was 
started April 9, and has been very 
successful. 

The history of this section is an 
interesting one. Last January 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, president of 
the Calkins ®% Holden advertising 
agency, who won the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Award, was interviewed 
by a New York Evening Post re- 
porter. Mr. Calkins’ photo was 
published with the story, and the 
caption underneath it read, 
“Champion advertiser.”’ 

This caption was resented by 
Mr. Calkins, who thought it un- 
dignified to the profession of ad- 
vertising. As a result of a confer- 
ence he had with Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, owner of the Post, the 
Philadelphia Ledger, and the Cur- 
tis publications, it was decided to 
establish a daily advertising column 
in the newspaper. 

This column ran in with the 
policy of the Post, which was de- 


« 


signed to appeal to responsible 
business men. With this appeal in 
mind special columns, like the one 
on insurance, had been created for 
the newspaper's business section, 
where the advertising column was 
run. 

As a preliminary to preparing 
the column many leading agencies 
and advertisers were canvassed. It 
was discovered that a column of 
this sort would have a great appeal 
for them and each agency appoint- 
ed an executive to serve as news 
gatherer for the Post’s column. 


An Experienced Man 


L. M. Hughes, who was select- 
ed to edit this column by Paul W. 
Garrett, financial editor of the Post, 
had a combined experience of ad- 
vertising, association, and news- 
paper work that fitted him for his 
task. He had worked for the As- 
sociated Press, and for California 
newspapers, and had been an ed- 
itor of International Advertising 
Association (then A.A.C.W.) 
publications. He also had been 
writing copy for a New York 
agency. 

Three different types of stories 
are sought by Mr. Hughes for his 
column: news of change of ac- 
counts, personal items, and stories 
that bring out the value of ad- 
vertising to the public. In the last 
connection news of institutional 
campaigns, cooperative advertising 
efforts, etc., are featured. A 
special effort is made to secure ad- 
vertising news of general interest. 
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Oklahoma to Invest $600,000 in 
Advertising 


Following editorial comment in 
Oklahoma state papers for several 
months, in which a national ad- 
vertising campaign for the state 
has been urged, business men have 
united in a campaign to raise 
$600,000 as an advertising ap- 
propriation. During the first few 
weeks of the campaign, $176,000 
has ‘been subscribed, and when 
subscriptions reach the $200,000 
mark, advertising copy will be 
placed in mediums of national 
circulation. 

In continuing the part they 
have taken in the campaign, news- 
papers of the state will asist in 
advertising inside the state, ac- 
cording to N. R. Graham, Tulsa, 
president of the organization of 
business men, known as “The 
Oklahomans, Incorporated.” 


Caesar Joins Lesan Agency 


David E. Caesar has joined the 
Chicago office of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency in charge of the 
Service Department. Mr. Caesar 
started upon his advertising career 
with the Chicago American in 1911 
and for the past fourteen years was 
connected with the Chas. F. W. 
Nichols Agency. 


Grady With Doremus 


Henry Grady, formerly assistant 
city editor of the Oakland. Cal., 
Tribune, has joined Doremus © Co., 
New York advertising agency, and 
will be assigned to the Oakland 
office of that agency. 


what it offers. 


000,000 annually. 


year.” 


Candies, 


Memphis” 


4 Res Queen of a Virgin Empire, the City of 
Memphis is the center point of trade for 
a market embracing portions of three states. 


Virgin territory —in that its development has 
not yet been quickened by full understanding of 


Six hundred thousand people! Producing $500,- | 


When cotton is on the throne, Memphis indeed 
is a Queen, royally bountiful. 

But trade still strikes a harmonious balance in the 
Memphis market, even when Cotton has an “off 


For manufacturing industry has grown to a gigan- 
tic stature in this versatile zone. 


Cotton Seed Products, 
Beverages, Mines, Iron and Steel Products, 
Lumber and Furntture. 


Syrups, 


— the Brightest Spot in the New South! 


are just a few of the classes of production that 
add millions to this market’s wealth. 


What have you to sell— 


Luxury? 
Necessity? 


So far as buying ability is concerned, you can sell 
it in Memphis any year and any time of the year. 


So far as its suitability to the market—the accept- 
ance of dealer and consumer for your product— 
we shall be only too happy to advise you cor- 


rectly. 


Add Memphis to your sales territory on a sound, 
knowledge-of-facts basis. Let us help you win 
acceptance in the hearts and homes of this great 


southern principality. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“Tt Dominates Dixie”’ 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
St. Louis San Francisco Atlanta 


4 The Memphis market em- 
braces the south - western 
corner of Tennessee, the 
upper half of Mississippi 
and the eastern quarter of 
Arkansas, 
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National N ewspaper Advertising Investments Compared 


National Newspaper Advertising Appropriations, 1925—Classified According to 
Type of Products Advertised 


Automobiles 


Ne ere ec ac $16,010;000 Steamships 1) eo ae ee $1,195,000 
Roods A pea metrn 6 etic iste oie. ee een 10,;8357000 Office Appliancesas: .) nase teen nn 1,030,000 
Smokers: Requisites:.. .).4\.)ssn a 2 ene 3,979,000 Financial’. .¢ 3h ee 650,000 
moet | Requisitesia: 6 ent) oye ac. eee en 4,472,000 Motion -Pictires enn een 650,000 
Magazines tent itn ae wel. «le. hd 3,485,000 Automobile Accessories (excluding tires, gasoline & oil) 505,000 
Housel Furnishings etme: 6. 4) 5,100) ae S34 00;0008 Coal . i) gee a oye 500,000 
Soaps cand aC leansersmeey.a tl... 1) 0, een 33228;00G) Sporting Goods = any ae) ee 470,000 
GasolineandsOil Betts) | ....... cu 3,110,000 Paints, Varnishes and Enamels.................. 330,000 
RroprietaryeRemediewe @ 0 ))). | 14 iy Oe 33050,000 Musical Instrumentsiesi0) een 150,000 
Railroads). aay ie crt | a 33020,000 Insurance.) 2 140,000 
Radio’ Dae eue) Reet ee atys ses oe 2,855,000 Electrical Appliances) =.)) enn ee 125,000 
Tites ). ce vgecom a at eens i aah Stee 2,510,000 Public Utilities! ee eet 100,000 
Wearing (Apparel’s2245005, on ay lo, oe ee 1,921;000 Municipalities | gayeeeeee aan ene 50,000 . 
Candy sand “Gam jHoG. Ur ana hs ee eee ere 1,820,000 Hardware). 2 yn - 50,000 
Buildings Material ie) 2.2.29 ee ee ee 1,585,000 Miscellaneous). a une 360,000 
Beverages tee V8 oe. 0, tc eee es 1,375,000 : ————— 
Hotelstand: Resorts 207 4, 5) Sees See ee 1,325,000 Total 3. dau 5 3s ee ee ees $76,059,000 


Compiled from list 


+ 


Offer Two Ad Scholarships For 
Young Women 


Hundreds of young women em- 
ployed in advertising in New York 
are eligible to compete for the two 
advertising scholarships offered at 
New York University by the League 
of Advertising Women in New York. 
The scholarships are open to any 
young woman employed in adver- 
tising, working in any capacity. 

Oral examinations for candidates 
chosen by the committee will be held 
on a date to be set between August 
15th and September 10th. The two 
successful candidates will be required 
to pass the entrance examinations. 


Another Advertising House Erected 
in Cincinnati 

Cincinnati has now erected two 
splendid structures dedicated to ad- 
Vertising. 

There are few buildings in Amer- 
ica more picturesque than the home 
of The Procter and Collier Company 
on Advertisers’ Hill, just across from 
Time Hill, another edifice built upon 
the cornerstone of successful adver- 
tising. 

The Joseph Advertising Agency 
now occupies a building of its own. 
The dedication was significant of the 


good will which is supplanting the 
cold-blooded selfishness of earlier ad- 
vertising agency days, for a flag pre- 
sented by The Advertiser’s Club of 
Cincinnati, through Ren Mulford, 
Jr., of The Thompson-Koch Com- 
pany, was raised by Allen Collier, 
President of The Procter and Collier 
Company, in the presence of the ad- 
Vertising managers of all the Cin- 
cinnati newspapers and many others. 

It was a happy day for Jesse M. 
Joseph, whose faith in the value of 
newspaper advertising is cheerfully 
demonstrated in the handsome build- 
Ing just across from the Deercreek 
Playing Ground. 


recently issued by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


J. W. Greely Becomes Coast 
Mogensen Company 


J. W. Greely, Seattle manager for 
the last seven years of the Hassler- 
Pacific Company, manufacturers of 
shock absorbers, has just been ap- 
pointed Seattle manager of M. C. 
Mogensen & Company, national 
newspaper representatives. 

Before coming to Mogensen © 
Company, Greely was with the 
Omaha Bee for three years and prior 
to that was for ten years affiliated 
with the Chicago Tribune. 

Robert Keil, formerly Seattle man- 
ager for Mogensen ® Company, has 
been transferred to San Francisco. 
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Newspaper and Magazine Advertising Appropriations 


NEWSPAPERS (1) 


Percentage of Increase or 
Decrease 


MAGAZINES (2) 


x = Increase 
— = Decrease 
Increase xX eres x 
Automobiles sd bod io evenniad 1925 1924 1925 over 1924 Newspapers Magazines 
Ford ....... $2,500,000* $2,000,000* —_ x$500,000 $553,090 $806,562 —$253,472 25.0%x 31.4%— 
Studebaker .. 2,000,000 2,000,000 even 208,000 108,050 x99,950 even 91.8%x 
Chevrolet ... 1,500,000* 1,650,000* —150,000 11,855 634,340 K/i7,515 9.1%— 12.2%x 
Dodeew a .. 1,500,000* 1,200,000* x300,000 722,809 650,525 x72,284  25.0%x 11.1% x 
Paik ee an. 1,100,000 1,000,000 x100,000 399,320 365,940 x33,380 10.0%x 9.1%x 
Willys- 
Overland 1,000,000 500,000 x500,000 - 991,394 1,062,123 —70,729 100.0%x 6.6 %— 
Buick von ¢ 920,000 635,000 x285,000 446,022 419,840 x26,182 44.9%x 6.2%x © 
Rickenbacker . 700,000 560,000 x140,000 85,500 117,500 —32,000 25.0%x 27.2%— 
Hupmobile . . 625,000 750,000 —125,000 Bo 2,155 335,802 x16.353 16.6%— 4.9%x 
Marmon .... 280,000 280,000 even 90,797 142,425 x48,372 even 33.9%x 
Eota lve os $12,125,000 $10,575,000 x$1,550,000 $4,660,942 $4,643,107 x$17,835 14.6%x 0.4%x 
(1) Figures from American Newspaper Publishers Association, Bureau of Advertising. (2) Figures from “Leading Advertisers, 1925” by Curtis Publishing Co. 


*Includes Co-operative Dealer Advertising 


Automobile Advertisers Show 


the Way! 


Comparative figures are available for two years (1925 and 1924) 
on appropriations for Newspaper Advertising used in promoting sales 
of ten popular makes of automobiles named in the table above. We 
have set off against these, expenditures for advertising in 32 leading 
magazines in order to compare the relative favor in which newspapers 
and magazines are held as media for promoting sales. 


Comparing 1925 against 1924 shows: 


(1) Regarding Newspaper Advertising: 
Six, increased their newspaper investment a total of $1,825,000. 
‘Two, invested the same amount in both years. 
Two, decreased their newspaper appropriations. 
The ten, in the aggregate, invested a net total of $1,550,000 or 


14.6% more in 1925. 


(2) Regarding Magazine Advertising: 


Seven, increased magazine expenditure a total of $374,036. 

Three, decreased magazine expenditure a total of $356,201, 
leaving a total increase in magazine expense of $17,835, or 
only 0.4% more in 1925. 


+ 
McClure Talks on Ads 


“Advertising is fast becoming rec- 
ognized as one of the greatest forces 
in the daily life of the public,’”’ de- 
clared W. F. McClure, of Chicago, 
before the members of the Pueblo 
Advertising Association. 

McClure, who is chairman of_the 
national advertising committee of the 
International Advertising Clubs and 
a member of the executive committee, 
is an outstanding figure in the ad- 
vertising world. 


He spoke on ‘‘The Advertising 
Man's Laboratory,’’ saying in part: 
“Advertising is coming to a newer 
and higher plane and is attracting 
the highest type of persons into com- 
mercial art work.’’ He went on to 
outline the various appeals used in 
advertising. 


Return From Vacation 


Miss Maude Jordon, of the Tren- 
ton Times business office, and Miss 
Esther Stearns, credit manager of the 
business office of that paper, have 
recently returned from their two 
weeks’ vacation at Seaside Heights, 
New Jersey. 


~{. 
Missouri Paper Ceases 


The Harrisonville, Mo., Review, 
published by W. J. Hutchinson, has 
suspended publication. The Review 
was formerly the Leader. It changed 
its name a year ago when Hutchinson 
took charge. The plant is being 
moved to Washington, Mo., the 
former home of Hutchinson. 


Burslem Touring Europe 


Alex Y. Burslem, a reporter on 
the Trenton, N. J., State Gazette, 
is taking a vacation in Europe. Mr. 
Burslem will visit England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and the shores of 
the Mediterranean during his stay. 
He left early in July and plans to 
return in September. 


Rochester. Newsies Feted 


The management of the Lyceum 
Players entertained the 250 news- 
boys employed by the Rochester, N. 
Y., Journal, Tuesday evening, July 
20, at the performance of ‘The 


Gorilla,’’ mystery drama by Ralph 
Spence. 


—gives you more 
on each count 


—15% more circulation — 95% 
home-delivered; 


—58% more advertising to help 
carry your own; 


—a wider audience among the more 
substantial Miami families. 


—thus, more ready access to a mat- 
ket that demands more and more 
attention—that is’ growing more 
rapidly than any other in the 
world. 


Facts easily verified. 


, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
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The 


Richmond Times - Dispatch 


Announce the Appointment of 


July 24, 1926 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


As Its 


National Advertising Representative 


Six-Point League Appointments 


F. St. John Richards, president of 
the Six-Point League, New York 
newspaper advertising representatives 
organization, has appointed member- 
ship, speakers, and constitutional 
committees, 


Frost, Landis & Kohn to Move 


The Chicago office of Frost, Lan- 
dis & Kohn, located in the Peoples 
Gas Building, will, on August 1, 
move to its new quarters in the 
Jewelers’ Building, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


7 


s THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS €O, 
CHICAGG — NEW YORK — LONDON 


Effective August Ist, 1926 


South America Has 
a Live Press 


Three Buenos Aires Papers 
Among the Best in 
the World 


ING in the leading 
countries of South Amer- 
ica have little to learn from pub- 
lishers in the United States, ac- 
cording to Joshua B. Powers, who 
was assistant South American 
manager for the United Press As- 
sociations during the last four 
years. 


“In Buenos Aires, for instance,”’ 
he declares, ‘‘one finds three news- 
papers which, all things consid- 
ered, are equal to any newspapers 
in the world. 


“These three newspapers are 
La Prensa, La Nacion and La 
Razon. Judged from the points 
of view of editorial make-up and 
production, they are worthy of 
being studied by newspaper men 
in this country. The oldest and 
largest of the three, La Prensa, 
was founded as a non-political, 
independent journal of news and 
opinion in 1869, and its great 
moral and economic success with 
this program has had an elevating 
influence on journalism through- 
out the entire continent. 


“As an example of its enter- 
prise, La Prensa spends about 
$15,000 a week on foreign news 
alone to give its readers world- 


wide news. La Prensa does not 
syndicate this news. . 
“One of its most interesting 
functions is its public service. La 
Prensa conducts 1a free medical 
clinic, a free music school, a free 
bureau for legal advice, and other 
departments for the benefit of the 


ees 


Joshua B. Powers 


people at large, including a free 
public library. 

La Razon is an afternoon 
newspaper that may be said to be 
the first great afternoon news- 
paper developed in any Spanish- 
speaking country. 

“Other countries of South 
America also have great news- 
papers that compare with the best 


in the United States. Most of 
them, however, need considerable 
improvement in their mechanical 
equipment. 

Mr. Powers recently came to 
the United States at the request 
of La Prensa to open an office 
as exclusive advertising representa- 
tive for that newspaper and 
others. Included among them are 
La Razon, and the four maga- 
zines, Editorial Atlantida, of 
Buenos Aires; La Nacion and 
Los Tiempos, Santiago de Chile; 
La Union, Valparaiso, Chile; also 
The West Coast Leader and 
Ciudad Y Campo, Lima; Panama 
Times and Panama American. 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own _§ territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND ~ 
AUDITORS. 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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Don R. Mellett’s Outrageous Murder a Tragedy That 


Arouses the Entire Nation 


Investigation Begun by Governor of Ohio, Owner of Canton News, County and City 
Authorities, and The Fourth Estate to Wipe Out Vice Ring—Fortune 
in Rewards is Offered—Two Arrests 


ch: CASE of the death of 
Don R. Mellett, publisher 
of The Canton, O., Daily 
News, has become the case of a 
nation outraged. This final act 
of the vast growing criminal inter- 
ests has aroused the country as had 
no other previous tragedy concern- 
ing an individual, since the slaying 
of President McKinley. This pub- 
lisher, working zealously and fear- 
lessly in the employ of former 
Governor James M. Cox, is dead, 
but out of his supreme sacrifice 
has sprung the triumph of a 


martyr, for newspapers through- ° 


out the country, public officials in 
every city and numerous organiza- 
tions for civic betterment have 
turned upon the vice monster that 
slew him. 


Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio 
has ordered the national guard of 
Ohio and the entire police power 
of the State to investigate the 
crime, and police of Pittsburg 
have taken into custody George 
Psialias, ‘‘George the Greek,’ a 
character in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania underworld, who surren- 
dered with his lawyer when he 
learned that a warrant had been 
issued for his arrest. According to 
the Pittsburg police, Psialias was 
arrested there in April for a shoot- 
ing charge preferred against him 
in Canton. He presents an alibi 
as his defense. 


Fight Will Continue 


Meanwhile, in Canton, rewards 
which on Friday had mounted to 
$30,000 for the capture of the 
Mellett murderer, or murderers, 
promised to reach $50,000. And, 
standing beside the bier of his 
murdered publisher, former Gov- 
ernor Cox repeated the defi of 
the Daily News when he said 
that the work of purging Canton 
of its underworld will continue. 

“This movement started by 
Don Mellett is a motion that shall 
not lose its momentum,’’ Mr. Cox 
declared. “‘Canton, in Ohio, will 
carry on the work started by Don. 

“Mr. Mellett did not go to 
Canton as a crusader, but as a 
newspaper man. Of keen intelli- 
gence, it did not take him long 
to grasp conditions in Canton, 
where all things are not bad. His 
very soul revolted at what he saw. 

“In a short time he had almost 
driven the leaders of evil to their 
lairs, when they decided that he 
must be killed. Of all the citizens 
of Canton, they selected Mellett as 
their victim. But the manufac- 
turing interests, captains of in- 
dustry, professional men and the 


clergy are uniting to carry on the 
work.” 


Although he had known him 


only two years, former Governor 
Cox declared his interest in the 
dead publisher was much like that 
of a father to a son. In a brief 
talk during the funeral services 
Mr. Cox paid tribute to the 
newspapers of the country, as- 
serting they would not let drop 
the work begun by Mellett at the 
cost of his life. 


Martyred Publisher 


Who paid the supreme price of duty 


ft 
Sordid Vice and Crime 


Immediately following the 
shooting of Mr. Mellett, Gov- 
ernor Donahey in a formal state- 
ment said: 

“In April, 1924, I listened for 
a week to the sordid vice and 
crime situation of Canton. I 
found it necessary to remove the 
Mayor and Director of Public 
Safety. The latter subsequently 
was sentenced to the Ohio peni- 
tentiary, where he is now a pris- 
oner, but it is apparent that this 
did not purge the city of Canton 
of its underworld. 

“The recent assassination of 
Don R. Mellett seems to have 
been in reprisal against his cru- 
sade for a clean city. In the solu- 
tion of this unspeakable crime and 
the apprehension of the murder- 
ers, no stone must be left un- 
turned. 

‘Although the task is primarily 
one for local authorities, who, if 
they function properly, should be 
in better position to solve the 
crime than any outside agency, 
representatives of the State are 
carefully observing every step. 
The public may rest assured that 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Cox Sends Morris to 
Canton News 


Former Governor’s Able 
Lieutenant Chosen to 
Continue Fight 


(Spectal to FOURTH ESTATE) 


Dayton, Ohio, July 21.—An- 
nouncement was made today that 
Charles E. Morris, editor-in-chief 
of the News League, now succeeds 
Don R. Mellett, who was assassi- 
nated last Friday, as publisher of 
the Canton Daily News. The an- 
nouncement was made by former 
Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, 
owner of the News League, com- 
posed of the Florida Daily News, 
the Springfield Daily News, the 
Canton Daily News and the Day- 
ton Daily News. 


The new Canton publisher has 


| New Crusader | 


E. Morris 
Who succeeds the late Don 


Charles 
Mellett 


+: 


+: 


been with the News League orga- 
nization for 14 years, save for the 
period of six years during which 
he personally represented Mr. Cox 
in Columbus. During the last two 
terms of Mr. Cox, as Governor of 
Ohio, he was the governor's secre- 
tary. He also represented Mr. Cox 
in the Presidential campaign in 
1920, when he was selected as the 
Democratic nominee, and was in 
personal charge of the campaign 
during that year. Later, until he 
assumed duties of editor-in-chief 
of the News League and resident 
editor of the Dayton Daily News, 
Mr. Morris represented the Cox 


‘given on July 30. 


<~: 


papers as correspondent in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Morris first engaged in 
newspaper work at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, as editor of the Wapakoneta 
Daily News and Democrat. He 
later engaged in newspaper work 
with the Toledo Blade and other 
Ohio newspapers, and for a time 
with his brother, Edgar, published 
the Wapakoneta Daily Times, 
after which the brothers engaged 
as publishers of the old Spring- 
field, Ohio, Times. Leaving the 
Times, they joined the Cox orga- 
nization in editorial capacities. 
Edgar Morris is now publisher of 
the Springfield Daily News. 
Charles E. Morris, as the directing 
agency of the News editorial pol- 
icy, had been closely associated 
with Mr. Mellett as publisher. His 
selection at this time to carry on 
the work of the News is largely 
due to that fact, it is understood, 
and this indicates that the aggress- 
ive policy of the Canton Daily 
News will continue. 


Mr. Morris, 41 years of age, is 
married and has two daughters. 


Newspaper Men to Join in 
Williamstown Meeting 


General conferences dealing with 
the part played by newspapers in 
world affairs will be a feature of the 
Institute of Politics which meets at 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., from July 29 to the end of 
August. 

Arthur S. Draper, of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, will open the 
press conferences with a talk on the 
part of the newspaper in moulding 
public opinion. This talk will be 
One themesaiist 
Mr. Draper will speak on the in- 
fluence brought to bear on the. press 
by propagandists. 

These conferences will not be in 
the nature of round table discussions, 

On August 6 Hal O'Flaherty, for- 
eign editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, who has spent the past nine 
years in newspaper work in Europe 
for his newspaper, will speak on for- 
eign news conditions. On August 9 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press, will speak on the 
work of his organization. James 
Wright Brown, publisher of Editor 
and Publisher, will speak on August 
13 on propaganda. On August 14 
Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Bos- 
ton Christian Science Monitor will 
talk on the value of editorials, and 
on August 20 Dr. Finley, of the 
New York Times will speak on edi- 
torials. Other speakers who have 
tentatively accepted invitations to the 
conference are Walter Lippman, of 
the New York World; Percy Bullen, 
American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Telegraph; W. D. Wells, of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, London 
office, and several others. 
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Dale Wins Appeal Fourth Estate Hits at Crime Trust 
and Boodlers 


Burns Detective Agency Engaged to Solve Mellett 
Murder and Wipe Out National Menace 


To Higher Court 


Writ of Error Transfers 
Case to United States 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of Indiana 
has allowed a writ of error trans- 
ferring to the Supreme Court of 
the United States the case of 
George R. Dale vs. the State of 
Indiana. The plight of Mr. Dale 
was described in THE FOURTH 
ESTATE last week. 


He is the editor of the Muncie, 
Ind., Post-Democrat, who was 
fined $500 by Judge Clarence W. 
Dearth in Delaware County Cir- 
cuit Court and sentenced to ninety 
days imprisonment for contempt 
of court, because he published an 
article in his newspaper charging 
that a pending case against him 
was a conspiracy on the part of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and that the 
Judge, Prosecutor, Sheriff, Jury 
Commissioners, Grand Jury and 
Police Department were members 
of that organization. 


Issues at Stake 


In the State Supreme Court it 
was held that the truth was not 
a defense and the judgment was 
affirmed wherein Mr. Dale was 
charged with contempt for mak- 
ing the publication. The Supreme 
Court will be asked to pass upon 
seventeen points, grouped around 
the following four principal is- 
sues: 


1. The liberty of the press. 
2. Truth as a defense. 


3. The right of the Ku Klux 
Klan to superimpose its obligation 
upon judicial officers to the ex- 
clusion of the laws of the State 
and of the United States. 


4. The right of the courts, un- 
der the guise of “‘inherent’’ pow- 
er, to fabricate the offense of con- 
tempt of court, ex post facto, out 
of conduct which at the time of 
the occurrence was not obnoxious 
to any law of the state. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which financed the de- 
fense of John T. Scopes in the 
recent evolution trial, now has its 


attention focused on George R. 
Dale. 


| Advertising A Beat | 


DAILY: MIRROR 
S pedinien of two column announcement 


of murder probe placed in several papers 
by New York Daily Mirror. 


HAT THERE is a fraternity 

of criminal groups arrayed 
against newspaper publishers is 
a well founded suspicion which 
asserts itself in the case of the 
murder of Don R. Mellett, pub- 
lisher of the Canton, Ohio, Daily 
News. To ferret out the leaders 
of these groups The Fourth Es- 
tate has engaged the William J. 
Burns International Detective 
Agency. 

That this is the same associa- 
tion of criminals, plying between 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and San 
Francisco, that slew an assistant 
district attorney in Chicago; that 
has filled New York harbor with 
the dead victims of rum runners: 
that struck down Louise Law- 
son for her jewels; that fleeced 
a Lackawanna county, Pa., sheriff 
of $35,000; that committed the 
drug ring murders of Hollywood, 
and, with the fierce heat of the 
most vicious crime wave in his- 
tory, has blighted every state in 
the union, is our belief. 


Linked Together 


That this immense group or 
groups has developed a highly or- 
ganized underworld chain with 
links in nearly every city is ad- 
mitted by every, intelligent police 
chief in America. In this confra- 
ternity of monsters are pickpock- 
ets, “‘grifters’’ who steal and cheat 
at the race tracks; the ‘‘jewel 
mob,’’ which works internation- 
ally; the yeggs (safe blowers) ; 
loft thieves; prowling house bur- 
glars; payroll bandits, confidence 
men who specialize on bond 
thefts, and other crooked schemes: 
counterfeiters, white slavers, boot- 
leggers and ‘‘fences.’’ All are po- 
tential murderers—vermin grown 
to snakes which threaten the life 
of the entire civic structure of the 
nation. 

Violation of the prohibition 
laws has brought a rush of wealth 
to the underworld upon which is 
built this vast modern organiza- 
tion of crime. 

Where the plug ugly of pre- 
prohibition days went forth in 
tatters, with only his ‘“‘canister’’ 
(revolver) and a fist full of bul- 
lets to do his job, the bandit of 
today fares forth in a high pow- 
ered motor car, with trained 
companions who have been en- 
lightened as to the lay of the land 
by “‘covers,”’ (confederates) who 
for weeks, perhaps, have been 
plotting a crime with a complete 
survey of the scene of action. 
Rapid firing automatic pistols 
protected by maxim _ silencers, 
drugs and even the assistance of 
debauched officials, all add to the 
efficiency and _ increased danger 
of the modern criminal. After 


an arrest, bribery is rampant. 
There is plenty of money to beat 
the case, and a nest of “‘crooks’ 
lawyers’’ in every criminal court. 


Do Not Stop at Murder 


If bribery fails then murder 
steps in to protect the criminals. 

“Fences,’” who buy and sell 
loot, and former non-criminal 
gentlemen, now waxing fat on 
the illicit liquor traffic, supply the 
funds for this orgy of big crime 
business. Ex-soldiers who can 
“swing the iron’’ (use a gun) 
have been offered $250 a week to 
ride the rum boats off the Atlantic 
coast. This is just one example 
of how the ringsters are breeding 
criminals. 

The vile spawn is spreading 
into every town and _ hamlet. 
Where a small city government 
may be bought up near big cen- 
ters, there the seat of operations 
is established. Certain of these 
cities have become notorious as 
““hide-aways’’ for big time crim- 
inals of every description. 


After the Newspapers 


And when newspapers, which 
can not be bought, take up the 
work of cleansing such pest holes, 
which, even the Federal Govern- 
ment seems powerless to wipe out, 
the last resort of desperate and af- 
fluent fiends is called into play. 
The paid murderer comes out of 
the sewers of the big city slums 
and attacks the champion of de- 
cency. 

In doing this, big crime busi- 
ness seals its doom. 

An outraged public may stand 
for the killing of private citizens, 
wholesale robberies and rum mur- 
ders and the like—even for the 
killing of public officials—but 
when the tentacles of the crime 
Cctopus reach out to throttle the 
newspapers, the whole country be- 
comes aware of the gravity and the 
enormity of this heinous menace 
that is tearing at the vitals of the 
nation. 

It is the limit of audacious 
outlawry and must be met with 
immediate extermination lest the 
whole nation fall into the clutches 
of thieves and murderers. 


The Press Must Lead 


To the Press, which must lead 
the war of annihilation, THE 
FOURTH ESTATE sounds the call 
which should awaken every com- 
munity in the nation: which 
should purge every vice-impreg- 
nated municipality of its boodlers, 
and strike a death blow to the 
crime syndicate. 


_ Ihe way to begin is out there 
in Canton, Ohio, where the Burns 
detectives will pick up a slimy trail 
which is expected to lead to the 
(Continued on page 50) 


Sisson’s Financial 


Plan Accepted 


I. A. A. to Limit Expenses 
on All Non-Productive 
Activities 


At the first meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, 
held at the New York Advertising 
Club last Thursday, the date for 
the Denver Convention was set 
for June 5-10, 1927. The finan- 
cial plan presented by Francis H. 
Sisson, treasurer of the I. A. A., 
and vice-president of the Guaran- 
tee Trust Company of New York, 
was accepted. Full details of this 
plan are yet to be worked out and 
will be announced upon comple- 
tion, according to Earle Pearson, 
manager of the I. A. A. A digest 
has already been published. 

The only new committee report 
approved was the Committee on 
Finance headed by Mr. Sisson. 

The financial plan is to pro- 
vide for the elimination of non- 
productive association activities 
and the intensification of field 
work among advertising clubs. It 
is understood that this program 
arranges also for scrapping or re- 
ducing in size of Associated Ad- 
vertising, the organization month- 
ly house organ. 

Those attending the meeting 
were C. K. Woodbrige, president 
of the association; Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson; Rowe E. Stewart, Phila- 
delphia Record, Lou E. Holland; 
W. Frank McClure: Charles 
Brooke; E. T. Meredith, and Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood. 


The Chicago office of Frost, Lan- 
dis & Kohn, located in the Peoples 
Gas Building, will, on August 1, 
move to its new quarters in the 
Jewelers’ Building, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


| Still Smiling | 


CaIPs & 7A; 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., back from 
Europe, undaunted by publishing troubles 
and hopeful of reviving his newspapers, 
will write interviews he has had with 
European potentates to help retrieve his 
losses, He left at once for Chicago. 
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D. MELLETT MURDER 
AROUSES NATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


the executive department of the 
State of Ohio will use every means 
at its command in the endeavor to 
bring the culprits to justice.” 

Don R. Mellett was shot to 
death last week, presumably by 
persons who opposed his efforts 
to “‘clean up’ the city. Former 
Governor Cox is the owner of the 
newspaper. The dead publisher, 
only thirty-six years old, was 
buried in his former home in 
Indianapolis on Monday. 

The Rev. Alexander Sharp, of 
Columbus, Ind., conducted the 
funeral services. 

Frederick E. Schortemier, Indi- 
ana Secretary of State; newspaper 
men from Canton, Columbus and 
several Indianapolis and Indiana 
papers, fraternity brothers and 
friends attended the services. 


Spreading the Net 

Aside from investigations being 
conducted by THE FOURTH 
ESTATE through the William J. 
Burns International Detective 
Agency, seeking to determine the 
perpetrators of the dastardly crime 
as well as the ramifications of this 
inter-city vice syndicate, the 
activities of the local police and 
Governor Donahey, two other 
probes are under way. One of 
these is being prosecuted by James 
M. Cox, owner of The News, and 
the other by C. B. McClintock, 
Stark County district attorney. 
The latter has employed Ora A. 
Slater, a Cincinnati detective, who 
has figured in the solution of sev- 
eral of the recent notorious crimes 
of Ohio. 

It is interesting to note that 
Chief of Police S. A. Lengel, of 
Canton, now handling the local 
police investigation of the crime, 
was the subject of many of Mel- 
lett’s attacks during the latter’s 
crusade against conditions in Can- 
ton. 

Mellett was credited with hav- 
ing been responsible for Lengel’s 
recent suspension as chief. Lengel 
was restored to power by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Spurred on by the very fact 
that he was opposed by Mr. Mel- 
lett, Chief of Police Lengel ar- 
rested Jimmy Lamont in Cleve- 
land Monday. Lamont says he 
has forty witnesses to prove an 
alibi that he was nowhere near 
the scene of the murder on the 
morning of July 16. He surren- 
dered to the Cleveland police when 
he heard that Lengel was looking 
for him, and Lengel brought him 
to Canton. 


To Advertise Greensboro | 
At a recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Greensboro, 
N. C., the club agreed to take 


over the publicity for the city, 
which plans to vote a $250,000 


. bond issue for parks and play- 


grounds. A committee explained 
the needs to the club members and 
it was voted unanimously to take 
over the work of advertising the 
needs and carrying the bond issue. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


People of Canton Raise Fund 
to Track Down Assassins 


Newspaper Chief Sacrificed His Life in Effort to Rid 


His Town of Vice Conditions—Gov. Cox Voices 
Appreciation of Editor-Crusader’s Courage 


By Bernard Losh 


(Special to THe Fourtn Estate) 


Dayton, O., July 20—If the 
people of Canton are substantially 
aroused, and are willing to back 
up their voices and their pocket- 
books with sincere action, the 
slayer or slayers of Don R. Mel- 
lett, publisher of the Canton Dai- 
ly News, will be found and pun- 
ished. 

To successfully fight the un- 
derworld of Canton, it appears 
that Mr. Mellett had also to com- 
bat the police department and to 
do this meant an exposure of sen- 
sitive political intrigue. 

He did succeed however in hav- 
ing the chief of police removed for 
a time. Reinstatement of this offi- 
cial came about through action of 
the civil service board. 

That much is open history of 
Mellett’s fight against mal-admin- 
istration in the city government. 

He knew entirely too much to 
suit the marshals of the under- 
world and from time to time, he 
received threatening letters. Not 
the least deterred by these threats, 
Mr. Mellett was probably in a bet- 
ter position at the time of his 
death, to get down to his fight 
against vice in Canton, than he 
was at any time since he started 
it. Temporarily at least, the offi- 
cial aspects of the case could be 
side-tracked. 

To be murdered at his home by 
two assassins, who rose up from 
behind clumps of bushes and sent 
ten bullets in as many seconds in 
his direction, makes of Mr. Mel- 
lett a martyr to the cause of clean 
government. But a dead martyr. 


Canton Deplores Tragedy 


The people of Canton have 
sworn collectively to avenge his 
death. They have subscribed a 
huge fund which will probably 
reach $50,000 before it is closed, 
for the apprehension and convic- 
tion of Mellett’s murderers. Every- 
body from the mayor of Canton, 
Stanford M. Swartz, on down the 
official line, has given public ex- 
pression deploring the unpardon- 
able tragedy. 

Gov. A. Victor Donahey of 
Ohio, has sent down to Canton his 
own investigators and since the 
charge of dope peddling has been 
slung around loosely in Canton, 
federal officers are about to enter 
the case. 

Mr. Mellett’s fine character was 
understood by his employer, Gov. 
Cox, who paid this tribute to 
him: 

“For thirty-five years I have 
been in the newspaper business 


and have met many kinds of men. 


Thugs Kill to Silence 
Voice of the Press 


“Whatever the outcome of 
the terrible mess, these facts 
stand before us. Newspapers 
and newspaper editors have not 
lost the art of doing a good 
clean-up job. The editors have 
not so blended with com- 
mercialism that they are afraid 
nor are they refrained from un- 
dertaking a house-cleaning. The 
power of the press, much abused 
expression, is still such that 
thugs and assassins kill to sil- 
ence its voice.” 


character than Don R. Mellett. 
He was so full of ambition and 
the desire to serve his time that he 
exhibited a variety of unusual 
qualities. His love of the newspa- 
per profession and his ideals as to 
the responsibility of any journal 
to the community which fosters it 
were inherent. 


‘We find many men in our pro- 
fession who treasure the good 
name of their newspaper as they 
do their own reputation. They 
look upon it as an animate thing 
and they covet for it as priceless 
the respect of decent citizens. 
They want it to be tolerant when 
forbearance is suggested by com- 
mon sense. They want it to be 
unbossed and unafraid. They 
want it to be as keenly disposed 
to protect the weak as to make a 
stand against the strong. They 
want it to generate public faith 
and by fidelity to the people’s in- 
terest to justify that confidence. 


A Crusader 


“Don Mellett was. this kind of 
a newspaper man. The growth of 
the Daily News in Canton has 
been an interesting experience. 
The development of a newspaper 
in any field always is. I had Mr. 
Mellett under observation for al- 
most a year before I employed him 
and the first position assigned to 
him was intended as a test of his 
mind, industry and general incli- 
nations. He met the trial success- 
fully and was made publisher. 

‘Don Mellett was not a cru- 
sader bent upon adventure. He 
sought neither to exploit himself 
nor his newspaper. He discussed 
with me once how disagreeable 
an affair it was. He was moved 
purely by a sense of duty. 

‘No one deserving the name of 
citizen fails to know that what 


None, however, possessed a finer Don Mellett said was so in Can- 


ihe, 


‘ton, is so. In fact, the conditions 


are even worse than pictured. The 
cruel deed of assassination is abun- 
dant evidence of that. 

“It is sad to think that his 
career ended as it did, in the very 
flower of his young manhood and 
yet time will not be long in re- 
vealing that the aggregated results 
of his labors were stupendous. The 
significance of his death will be 
more generally commented upon 
later. 

A Simple Tribute 


“IT am moved now by an im- 
pulse to pay a simple tribute to 
an honest, courageous, God-fear- 
ing public servant, because a 
newspaper publisher whose deeds 
match the meaning of the term is 
nothing else. He met all the re- 
quirements of fine citizenship. He 
deserves the joys of an immortal- 
ity into which he has certainly 
entered.” 

The Canton Daily News is a 
member of the News League, 
owned by ex-Gov. James M. Cox, 
of Ohio. The Springfield Daily 
News, the Dayton Daily News 
and the Miami, Fla., Daily News 
are other members, 


One of Seven 


Don Mellett was one of seven 
sons who inherited an inclination 
to journalism from their father 
Mellett, who was the founder 
years ago of a weekly paper at 
Elwood, Ind. He was born Sept. 
26, 1891, at Elwood, and spent 
his early boyhood there. He was 
graduated from Shortridge high 
school in Indianapolis and spent 
nearly four years in the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

He was with the Indianapolis - 
News and later became editor of 
the National Enquirer, ex-Gov. 
Hanley’s prohibition paper, then 
bought and published the Colum- 
bus, Ind., Ledger. He gave that up 
in 1923 and joined the Scripps- 
Howard organization, being in 
the advertising department of the 
Akron Press. He came to Canton 
in January, 1925, as _ business 
manager of the Daily News and 
last December became the resident 
publisher of that paper. 


Leaves Four Children 


A widow and four small chil- 
dren, Evan, Martha, Gene and 
Betty Lou, the mother and three 
brothers of Indianapolis, Homer, 
Roland and John; Hickman, of 
Anderson, Ind., Lowell of Wash- 
ington and Lloyd of Canton 
survive. 

He was a member of the Pres- 
byterian church of Columbus, 
Ind., and while he had not trans- 
ferred his membership here, was 
active in Sunday School work. He 
was a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis club of Columbus and 
joined that organization upon his 
arrival in Canton. 


Ferris Joins Trenton Times 


Frederick L. Ferris, formerly head 
of the history department of Peddie 
Institute, Hightstown, N. J., and a 
graduate of Brown University, has 
become a member of the reportorial 
staff of the Trenton Evening Times. 
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Deed of Vice 


Here’s How Newspapers Handled Mellett Slaying 


Ring Awakens a 


Newspaper Giant 


News and Editorial Columns Teem With Denuncia- 
tion of Dastardly Canton Murder 


In stinging the press, by the mur- 
der of Don R. Mellett, publisher of 
The Canton, Ohio, Daily News, the 
underworld awakened a giant that 
now threatens to annihilate crime as 
it would a snake by crushing the vi- 
per wherever it shows its ugly head. 
The first broadside came in page 
layouts, special stories, newspaper 
investigations and editorials denounc- 
ing the tragedy and calling upon the 
nation to destroy vice in low and 
high places. 

Particularly forceful were the edi- 
torials concerning the Canton crime. 
Their trend is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


Cleveland News 


“What difference does it make 
who gets into public offices? Why 
should I bother my head about poli- 
tics? After all, things run about the 
same, no matter who is elected.” 

The best answer to the sceptic is 
Canton. It does make a difference to 
every citizen, even to the most in- 
different, who occupy positions of 
trust. Things do not run the same 
regardless of who is elected. 

Keep Canton and the murder of 
Donald R. Mellett in mind when 
you go to the primaries next month 
and to the voting booth in Novem- 
ber. 

Ponder carefully: ‘‘Shall I vote for 
men who would uphold a Mellett 
or for politicians that would con- 
demn the fearless editor and every- 
thing for which he fought?”’ 

Mule Car tlemtOmESee sin another’s 
calamity the ills which you should 
avoid,’ cautioned a philosopher of 


old. 
x kk 


Pittsburg Post 


Former Governor James M. Cox 
of Ohio, as the owner of the Can- 
ton newspaper whose publisher, Don 
R. Mellett, was murdered because of 
his fight against vice showed the true 
spirit of journalism by declaring at 


the bier of his dead employe that 
what had been undertaken by the 
latter would be carried on relent- 
lessly. Mr. Cox has the reputation 
of being a fighter in the best sense, 
himself daring to speak out person- 
ally against what he regards as a 
wrong, and standing by his declara- 
tions unflinchingly. His answer to 
the murderers is to offer a substantial 
reward to aid in their capture and 
to give his pledge to keep up the 
good fight. Other newspapers have 
joined in the efforts to capture the 
criminals. ' 

It is but a reminder that there 
could.have been nothing more stupid 
than for any one to attempt to si- 
lence a newspaper ‘of any strength by 
threat or violence. From the begin- 
ning of the Republic the American 
newspaper has been on the firing line 
against vice, graft and corruption in 
Government. Editors have been jail- 
ed, beaten and slain, but the voice of 
the press in America never has been 
stilled or subdued by any threat. 

The pity of it is that it should 
take a murder to arouse the fighting 
spirit of the community for a clean- 
up. Nevertheless it emphasizes anew 
that the newspapers are fearlessly per- 
forming their function in warning 
the public of conditions. It can al- 
ways be depended upon that they 
will be well represented on the firing 
line for good government. 


oes keto dmick 
The New York World 


The murder of Don R. Mellett, 
publisher of the Canton Daily News, 
was a testimonial from the criminal 
world of the effectiveness of the 
police work which a militant journal 
can accomplish. Mellett had gone to 
Canton only last year and had at 
once realized the need for purging 
the city, too fast-growing for health, 
of its vicious elements. His employer, 
ex-Gov. Cox, bears witness that his 
crusade was undertaken in entire un- 
selfishness, without thought of in- 


creasing the paper’s circulation. In 
the space of a few months he caused 
the suspension of the Chief of Police, 
sent two go-betweens to jail, and 
frightened the organized criminals to 
the point where they were ready for 
the most desperate measures to silence 
him. The death of such a man is 
a loss to the whole State. The only 
fitting tribute to the young publish- 
er’'s memory will be to carry through 
the courageous work of municipal 
cleansing which he had begun. 


tea oe 
Pittsburgh Press 


This condition will not always 
prevail. Some day the people will 
arouse themselves to their responsi- 
bilities, will become _ militantly 
aware of what they now know but 
do not heed, and will take into their 
own hands, and away from the gun- 
men, thugs and vice rulers their 
power to make evil arrogant. They 
will see to it that law is a whip and 
not a refuge for the evildoer. 

Then there will be no more killing 
of Don Melletts by gangsters made 
bold and ruthless through immunity. 


* Ok Ok 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


The remedy for Canton’s lamenta- 
ble state of surrendered law is local 
recovery of personal regard for and 
official enforcement of law. 

This was the program pressed by 
Don R. Mellett in a vain endeavor 
for local recovery of civic righteous- 
ness and a restoration to the right 
of self-respect. He is victim of his 
crusade for virtue, a vicarious sacri- 
fice on the altar of vice. Yet if Can- 
ton but has the courage of his con- 
viction as he had she will compen- 
sate that sacrifice by making the 
blood of the martyr the seed of Can- 
ton’s redemption. 

em Ant mE 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 


The diabolical murder of Don R. 
Mellett, publisher of the Canton 
Daily News, is one of the most strik- 
ing developments of the war between 
virtue and vice which is raging in 
different parts of the United States, 
and in which the deeds os the de- 
fenders of lawlessness are growing 
more and more defiant. Memorial 
services for the assassinated publisher, 
held on Sunday in the Ohio town 
in which he lived and in which he 


+: 


worked for righteousness, were very 
remarkable. Not only in the church 
where the chief services were held, 
but in other churches also, the min- 
isters of that city deplored the crime 
and demanded a complete cleanup 
of the conditions of vice and crime 
responsible for the publisher's death. 
x1 kage 


New York Post 


Is the crime situation in America- 
going into a new phase? 

Last week two New York detec- 
tives taking four prisoners to the sta- 
tion were assailed and shot by a fully 
armed rescue car. In Ohio, we see 
the editor of a reform newspaper 
assassinated in his own yard. In 
Chicago, a wholesale jail delivery is 
attempted through the bombing of 
the county prison. 

First, we had the post-war crime 
Wave; next, we had society's organi- 
zation to meet it. Are we now seeing 
crime, unsatisfied with its bulwarks 
of politics and the law’s delays, or- 
ganizing armed assault upon society's 
weapons of offense and defense? 

x Ok Ok 


Pittsburgh Gazette 


Apparently the open vice condi- 
tions in Canton have been public 
knowledge for years. The good people 
of the city knew about what was go- 
ing on and disapproved, but did not 
do anything. It required the murder 
of a newspaper publisher to arouse 
them. Now they are going to do 
something. They are awake. Those 
who inspired the cowardly crime as 
well as the direct instruments in the 
commission of it should meet the 
fate they so richly deserve. It is ad- 
mitted that the dead publisher told 
only what there was evidence to sub- 
stantiate. What he said was believed 
by the citizens, not because he said 
it, because it tallied with deductions 
from their own observations, 

The burden of pointing out con- 
ditions of crime grown up under the 
license that had been permitted was 
taken up alone by a newspaper pub- 
lisher. He dared the wrath of those 
who had fattened off traffic forbidden 
by law. He sought to remove the 
dominance of criminals in Canton. 
He perished in the effort. But the 
citizens are alert now. They are go- 
ing to clean up the town. They do 
not enjoy the unsavory details of 
conditions that have existed because 
of their own neglect. 
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First News of the 


Movies 


A Weekly Pre-Release Re- 
view of the Best Motion 
Picture Shown 


By A. B. Kuttner 


Member National Board of Review 


(Written Exclusively for Tue FourtTH 
EstTATE) 


HE outstanding picture of the 

week among the first run 

theatres of New York’s screen ri- 
alto is Nell Gwyn. 


The favor with which this pic- 
ture has been received by experi- 
enced film fans is all the more grat- 
ifying because it shows that British 
studios can produce a picture of 
the first rank as well as the best 
of the Germans, while at the same 
time it pays tribute to the calibre 
of our screen stars in the choice of 
Dorothy Gish to play the titular 
part. 


A Remarkable Impersonation 


The capabilities of this delicious 
screen comedienne have perhaps 
never been so fully realized as in 
this remarkable impersonation of 
a part which would seem to call 
for the most typically English por- 
trayer of native historical roles. 


The fact that Dorothy Gish 
was chosen after all British as- 
pirants had been eliminated is suf- 
ficient proof of her versatility and 
of her gifts as a screen actress. It 
requires no special gallantry to say 
that such proof was unnecessary so 
far as American audiences are con- 
cerned. 


Endeared to Memory 


It is perhaps superfluous to tell 
the story of sweet Nellie of Drury 
Lane. Other sweethearts of famous 
potentates, such as Cleopatra or 
Madame La Pompadour, may be 
more prominently known, but few 
have been so endeared in popular 
memory as Nellie. Her antics, her 
droll way of captivating the fancy 
of such a spoiled monarch as 
Charles the Second, have become 
a part of English history. 


But aside from this, aside also 
from her career on the London 
stage, the thing which distinguish- 
es her is the genuiness of her love 
for her royal admirer. Nellie was 
no mercenary schemer who ex- 
ploited her regal lover. Her en- 
dowment of Chelsea Hospital, still 
sacred to her memory, is sufficient 
proof of her integrity. 


The King Was Broke 


The high spots of the picture 
included Nellie’s first encounter 
with the King when she humbly 
offers him an orange at the en- 
trance of the theatre and subse- 
quently sups with him at a tavern, 
only to find that he hasn’t the price 
to pay for the reckoning. 


From then on the plot follows 
her career through her stage suc- 
cess, her encounters with Lady 
Castlemaine, the King’s former fa- 
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Advertising Added Zest to His Life 


4 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Drawn especially for THE FOURTH ESTATE by Ray Crowley 


RANK T. CARROLL, advertising director of the Indianapolis News and 
FR president of The Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives, 1s 
one man to whom newspaper advertising is the very salt of the earth. 
His entire business life has been devoted to educating business men to the 
fact that newspaper advertising is a powerful agency for the building of 


their business. 


He began his advertising career as ad salesman on the Detroit Journal 
and later on the Detroit News. The News was interested in the Bay City, 
Mich., Times and in 1908 Mr. Carroll became advertising manager of the 
Times. His first contact with the Indianapolis News came in 1911, when 


Mr. 


Carroll went to New York to become associated with his 


brother, 


Dan A. Carroll, eastern representative of the News and other. metropolitan 


evening newspapers. 


In 1914 Mr. Carroll became advertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News. The present well-functioning organization of the News with its 
national, local, display and classified advertising departments, was developed 


by Mr. Carroll. 


Mr. Carroll was made advertising director in 1925, although he had 
functioned in that capacity for a number of years previously. An enviable 
reputation for constructive newspaper advertising development and unre- 
proachable business practices has resulted from Mr. Carroll's work on the 
News. He is now serving his fourth term as president of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives, an international organization in which 
several hundred newspapers are active members. 

Under his direction the Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives 
has materially extended its activities and its membership. 


~~: 


vorite,.and the final historic scene 
when Charles the Second lies dying 
and asks Nellie to make him laugh 
for the last time. 


It would be difficult to praise 
Miss Dorothy Gish’s performance 
too highly. Her gift for whimsy, 
her expert drollery,. were never 
more aptly applied. She lends a 
distinguished charm to a picture 
which is both historically interest- 
ing and truly entertaining for any 
audience. 


Vacationing at Coldwater 


William J. Laubenstein, news edi- 
tor of the Cleveland News, has gone 
to Coldwater, Mich, to spend two 
weeks’ vacation. 
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Sale of Elizabeth, N. J., Times Con- 
firmed in Newark 


Sale of the Elizabeth, N. J., Times 
to Joseph F. Moran, of Brooklyn 
and Point Pleasant, for $40,000, 
has been confirmed by Vice Chancel- 
lor Backes in Newark, N. J. 

The paper went into the hands of 
a receiver some time ago. The offer 
by Moran was the highest made last 
week, but confirmation of the sale 
was delayed to enable other bidders 
to make an offer. 


Perrin Joins Post-Dispatch 


Dwight Perrin, former city editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, is 
now assistant managing editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Perrin at 
one time worked as a reporter in 
St. Louis. 


Banks Realize Value 
of Good Will 


Trust Note Issue of Block 
Oversubscribed Within 
Two Hours 


N financing the newly-orga- 

nized Consolidated Publishers, 
Inc., which holds full stock own- 
ership in the publishers’ repre- 
sentative business of Paul Block, 
Inc; wand methe Voleda, 0, 
Blade; Newark, N. J., Star-Eagle; 
Duluth, Minn., Herald, and the 
Lancaster, Pa., New Era, news 
papers owned by Mr. Block, Wai 
Street has practically granted rec- 
ognition to the “‘good-will’’ item 
that is the biggest figure on news- 
paper balance sheets. 


It is understood that two hours 
after this issue of $4,300,000 
trust notes was put on the market 
by Lehman Bros. and Hallgarten 
6 Co. it was oversubscribed. Most 
of the subscriptions came from 
cities in which Mr. Block has 
regard in which he is held by 
newspapers, evidencing the high 
the business men of his commu- 
nities. 


Disposition of Proceeds 


The entire proceeds of the issue 
went towards the acquisition of 
the Toledo Blade, the only eve- 
ning newspaper in Toledo having 
an Associated Press franchise, 
which has a circulation of 
120,000, as large or larger than 
the combined. circulation of all 
other Toledo newspapers. Security 
of the issue is established by pledge 
with the Chemical National Banks 
of New York, as trustee, under 
a collateral trust indenture of all 
the issued and outstanding stock, 
excepting directors’ qualifying 
shares, of the five subsidiary com- 
panies. 


Palmer, De Witt ®% Palmer, 
Inc., newspaper brokers, made the 
appraisal of the newspaper prop- 
erties for Lehman Bros. 


- The estimated value of the 
properties is $12,956,575.60, of 
which $9,700,000 is described as 
“Circulation, goodwill and Asso- 
ciated Press franchises.”’ 


No Change 


Mr. Block told THE FOURTH 
ESTATE that ‘““This new corpora- 
tion and note flotation in no way 
means any change in his organiza- 
tion, or in the management of his 
newspapers, except in the case of 
the Toledo Blade, with which he 
has been associated for nineteen 
years and which I have now 
acquired. On this newspaper there 
will be a few changes in manage- 
ment, which will be announced 
later.” 


All of the stock in the new 
corporation will be held by Mr. 
Block and associates in the man- 
agement of the newspapers. 

According to an interview THE 
FOURTH ESTATE had with a rep- 
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THOMAS BARRETT GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
Associate Editor Associate Editor 


ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 
of the Editorial Staff 


H. LE B. BERCOVICI 
of the Editorial Staff 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN CAROL A. E. Du SQUCHET 
Book Review Editor Art Director 


WALTER SAMMIS FRED J. RUNDE 
Editor Vice-President and General Manage 


Personalities behind 


ORACE GREELEY, about as good an editor as America ever knew, once wro: 

‘There must be a great personality behind the success of every publication.” 

this day and generation, there must be many able personalities behind t 
making of a publication. Too often, the fountain springs of achievement are su 
merged in obscurity born of genuine modesty. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE however has induced its master craftsmen to make their bc 
to the public with the inauguration of its bigger and better existence. 


Fred J. Runde, vice-president and general manager, is fully equipped for his larg 
duties by many years experience as advertising manager, business manager, managi: 
editor and editor of THE FOURTH ESTATE. In his early days he was a gifted spo: 
cartoonist with The Morning Telegraph and blends art with executive excellence. 


Walter Sammis, editor of THE FOURTH ESTATE, has come all the way throu: 
the myriad paths of Metropolitan journalism from his beginning as a reporter on t 
New York World to his present position. Associate editor of the New York Tim 
Annalist, associate editor of Editor © Publisher, and editor of Associated Advertisin 
he has experience. Had close association with advertising in its many phases. 


From the Southland comes Greenville Pace Talbott, associate editor, who has be 
with the Danville Register, Richmond Dispatch, Los Angeles Times, New York Hera 
and The New York Sun. He too has passed through varied stages from reporter 
editor earning his eminence step by step. 


Likewise, thru the mill has come Thomas Barrett, associate editor, who has work 
on eighteen newspapers in eleven cities, gaining a little knowledge here and there. } 
began his newspaper career on the Scranton, Pa., Republican, of which his unc 
John E. Barrett is editor. He has been reporter, copy reader, city editor and editor « 
many big publications in Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Wilkes-Barre and New Yor 


H. Le B. Bercovici, before joining 
newspaper and publicity work in Ne 
and was educated at Columbia anc ( 
poems and fiction published in many |< 

Miss Gertrude R. Cohan has been «n 
FOURTH ESTATE for many years, anc: 
throughout the country. 

Miss Carol A. E. Du Souchet, arti 
signed many fine cover pages, has bee : 
including Sherman % LeBair, Van Et! 
ceived her art education in New YorlC 

F. W. Maas, on the advertising dia 
and extensive experience in the news | 
nected with Sales Management, Pritt 
newspapers. The nature of his work»: 
tising men throughout the country. — 

For more than 20 years T. H. Rhve 
paper business, chiefly in Boston. Fi't 
five years, later went to The Christa 
1908. Rose from reporter through vii 
financial editor. Also served on desk f 
Conn., in 1886. | 

In like manner all other members f 
ployes, each noted for distinctive achv 


Hedy CORBY, | 
Ohio & Northern N. Y. Representative 
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WALTER ROGERS : L: F. ZELLNER 
Advertising Director Business Manager 
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C. Hartley Grattan, editor of THE FOURTH ESTATE Book Review Department, for 
two years was instructor in charge of the Department of English in Urbana Junior 
College, Urbana, Ohio. He has written for The American Mercury, The New Republic, 
The Nation, The International Book Review, The Bookman, The New York Sun, The 
World and The Chicago Daily News. 


Walter Rogers, advertising director of THE FOURTH ESTATE, is a buyer and seller 
of advertising space who has travelled from coast to coast. He’s a New Englander as 
well as a product of Columbia University and his advertising experience, well-rounded 
and practical, covers engagements with R. H. Macy & Co., Kops Bros., Nemo Corsets 
Co., and The New York Globe, besides his own advertising agency. 


L. F. Zellner, business manager of THE FOURTH ESTATE, has been in business and 
advertising lines for a number of years. He is a native of Brooklyn and among his 
big jobs was engaged for 8 years as business manager of one of the largest advertising 
agencies in America. For five years also, he was in the business office and advertising 
departments of Smith &% Hemenway, Inc., hardware manufacturers of New York and 
Irvington, N. J. 

James P. Needham, director of THE FOURTH ESTATE Research, Merchandising and 
Statistical Department, was formerly research assistant to the Librarian of Congress 
as well as Manager of the New York American’s Merchandising Department. 

E. A. Amary, circulation manager of THE FOURTH ESTATE achieved experience and 
reputation in contributing to the remarkable circulation growth of Screenland Magazine. 
He has been several years in the circulation field. 

Alexander Samalman, of the editorial staff, has been connected in an editorial 
capacity with THE FOURTH ESTATE for the past three years, and has had stories 
printed in various magazines. He was formerly on the staff of Pearson’s Magazine. 
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rial staff of THE FOURTH ESTATE, did 
ind Washington. He was born in Paris, 
Washington Universities. He has had 


>» 
with the advertising department of THE 
‘nown to publishers and advertising men 


of THE FOURTH ESTATE, who has de- 
st for different New York City agencies, 
racy Parry, and H. W. Kastor. She re- 
titutions. 

of THE FOURTH ESTATE, has a long 
advertising business. He has been con- 
\dvertising, Newspaperdom, and other 
e him known to publishers and adver- 


tary to the publisher, has been in news- 
ypy reader and writer on Boston Globe 
-¢ Monitor at time of establishment in 
yartments to copy desk then to assistant 
ester (Mass.) Gazette. Born in Bristol, 


aff are work trained, highly skilled ¢m- 
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Romance in American Journalism 


Life Story of Adolph Ochs Synchronizes with Sweet Song of World Progress, Yet He 
Wears Wreath of Undying Fame With Humility of True Greatness 


By Thomas Bennett 
No. 1 of a Series 


NE MAY MEET ADOLPH 

OcHS and not interview 
him. 

But the meeting is a pleasure, 
for in a few flashing minutes one 
can get a remarkable vision of the 
man which he could not grasp 
in a distant contemplation of this 
great publisher. 

“T have more fame now than I 
can live up to,’’ was the modest 
way he declined the elaboration 
of an article which THE FOURTH 
ESTATE had received from a 
mutual friend. There was simple 
truth in this ‘statement, not 
feigned meekness of a person who 
creates the impression that he is 
modest AND PROUD OF IT. 
There’s nothing like that in Mr. 
Ochs’ makeup. 

And to make matters rosy for 
the midsummer interviewer he 
gave assurance that his reticence 
was not intended as discourtesy. 
Indeed there was no thought that 
it had been. It was a bright glimpse 
into the considerate character of 
a man, who is great in little 
things. 

Something of his personality. is 
reflected not only in the pages 
of The New York Times, but 
also in the huge printing estab- 
lishment which he heads, includ- 
ing its mighty Sunday edition, 
with its elaborate rotagravure 
sections, book magazine and what- 
not, teeming with metropolitan 
art and journalism. 

There’s order and cleanliness 
down to the truck drivers who 
haul the Times. They’re washed 
and combed and their working 
duds are laundered. When delivery 
truck men are spotless, it is not 
surprising that on every floor of 
the 17-story structure which 
houses the Times, on 43rd street, 
there is a corresponding condition 
of orderly neatness and high pow- 
ered utility. 

Confessing a secret joy at the 
prospect of meeting Adolph Ochs, 
publisher and principal owner 
of this great newspaper, the 
writer set out with anticipating 
enthusiasm on a hot July day, but 
hope became faint when it was 
learned that Mr. Ochs was pre- 
paring to leave for a trip out of 
town. “Small chance of getting to 
see him at all,’’ the writer mused as 
he approached the Times Build- 
ing, which looms like a giant and 
squats over the greater portion of 
a city block. A dozen trucks 
were being loaded under arched 
recesses fitting into the building 
and things were moving quietly 
and with precision. 

The writer had seen similar ex- 
cellence of coordination and 
efficiency while on news assign- 
ments where he met Bruce Ray, 
Allen Johnson, Jim Haggerty and 
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score of others of the brilliant 
Times staff. In their manner of 
arnering the news; and in the 
bright intelligent manner in 
which they wrote of the things 
ey saw and heard one saw a 


all, Mr. 
Adolph Ochs, after a polite at- 
tendant and smiling secretary had 
aved the way for the audience. 
When Mr. Ochs speaks it is as 
quietly as if he were a subordinate 
instead of the big boss. Of 
‘medium height, with silver hair 
am attractive contrast to black 
‘eyebrows, he presents the appear- 
‘ance somewhat of an artist—one 
of the old masters, reflecting the 
depth of tremendous mental force 
applied to pleasant occupation. 
‘His eyes are gentle but far seeing 
and there is a dignified calm about 
his bearing that almost completely 
conceals the fact that he is one of 
the busiest men in the world. 
One would not dub him genial 
for there was no effusion nor frills 
about it. He tries to be exactly 
what he is—natural, gracious and 
able. He was brief. Personally, he 
desired no word of praise, ‘no puff, 
no printed adulation—but about 
the Times—well, no one could 
say too much about that. 

In the pages of the Times he 
has turned his soul to type spark- 
ling with nobility. For this is one 
of the great newspapers of all time 
—one of the greatest of America 
—one of the finest in the world. 
From column rules: to editorials, 
through labyrinths of news and 
advertising is pictured the result 
of many able souls responding in 
unison to the inspiration and 
zeal, the tireless effort and high 
‘purpose of the dominating spirit. 

Rising from cub reporter to the 
zenith of publisher of an im- 
portant metropolitan newspaper 
is credit alike to the greatest city 
in the Western World and the 
nation—and an enterprise worthy 
ef declamation to the newspapers 
of the world. Mr. Ochs has woven 
a story of personal success that 
should be a text for every member 
of THE FOURTH ESTATE, from 
reporter to fellow publisher. 

The head of The New York 
Times enjoys probably _ the 
greatest individual prestige of any 
American newspaper publisher to- 
day. No other newspaper is 
‘more clearly the fruition of a 
single idea and ideal of one man 
than The New York ‘Times. 
Scarcely any other American news- 
paper of the first rank is so 
wholly identified with the genius 
and personality of one man. That 
Mr. Ochs won his way to 
eminence in the great teeming 
metropolis adds a capstone to his 
arch of victory. 

First consider the newspaper 
that has brought Mr. Ochs “‘more 
fame than he can live up to’; 

The New York Times of to- 
day is not the product of some 
new and original vision of a 
creative journalistic genius. It 
is, in the final analysis, merely the 
outstanding exponent of faith- 


ful application of the obvious, 
first principles of newspaper pub- 
lishing. Mr. Ochs has taken 
pride in the remark that the | rise 
of such a newspaper to ‘the 
largest circulation of any New 
York standard size morning news- 
paper’ has been a vindication of 
the newspaper reader. For other 
newspaper publishers the lesson of 
The Times’ success is that Mr. 
Ochs has exemplified the funda- 
mental principles of newspaper 
management. What Mr. Ochs has 
done, and the way in which the 
task has been done, should give 
every other publisher confidence 
and courage. 

From one who has sat at the 
foot of genius and imbibed the 
philosophy of the mighty it was 
learned that Mr. Ochs’ funda- 
mental genius lies in his unerring 
application of correct newspaper 
making principles. 

That this divine spark should 
assert itself at the age of twenty 
years is significant of the fact that 
Mr. Ochs possessed the natural at- 
tainments for his life’s work. The 
demonstration of his powers began 
at that age in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, 
Times of that city. 

But the newspaper-making 
that was to command the admira- 
tion of the world started when he 
assumed control of The New 
York Times in 1896. ~ 

On September 19th, of this 
year, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of The Times and the thirtieth 
anniversary of Mr. Ochs’ control 


will be celebrated. The statistics - 


of circulation, advertising and 
profits are a measure of his sub- 
stantial success; another, truer 


‘measure is the high quality which 


this intrepid and resourceful man 
has put into a daily newspaper, 
and the unique regard in which 
The Times is held by the reading 
public. 

What are the principles that 
Mr. Ochs adopted to achieve this 
esteem? The sum of them is in the 
slogan, “All the news that’s fit 
to print.” 

The spirit of this slogan is in- 
dicative of the fact that the 
Times refuses to print salecious 
gossip and unverified news. 

The real spirit is the positive 
idea in the words “all the news.’ 
To fulfill that promise made to 
his readers required that The 
Times exhibit new standards. of 
enterprise and energy in gathering 
the news. Mr. Ochs made that 
promise good. As he put The 
Times on its feet financially he 
gave the news department greater 
facilities for obtaining news the 
world over. From the first The 
Times printed all the worth-while 
news it could assemble. With 
greater resources, The Times ex- 
panded its field of daily news- 
gathering activities until they 
covered the world. The Times 
boasts that it spends more money 
for cables than any other news- 
paper, and publishes a greater 
volume of. its own special dis- 
patches, cable and_ telegraphic, 
than any other. 
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Ads Spoke Out Loud in Meetin’ 


Early in the Last Century 


Called a Spade a Spade, a Crook a Crook Without 
Fear of Censorship or Lawsuit in the Days of °36 


By Charles N. Lurie 


UITE EVIDENTLY _ there 
was no censorship of ad- 
Vvertising in the news- 
Papers ninety years ago; 

even a cursory glance at a New 
York newspaper of 1837 shows 
advertisements that could not find 
admittance to the columns of any 
reputable newspaper today. A 
copy of the New York Sun of 
May 26, 1837, that turned up re- 
cently contains some queer speci- 
mens, as viewed by modern eyes. 


For example, there is about 
three-quarters of a column de- 
scribing a family row over the 
right to manufacture a patent 
medicine. One says: 


“George Harper well knows, 
that it is with some difficulty 
his stepmother, is enabled to 
support a family of young chil- 
dren by frugal industry. He also 
knows that his pretensions to 
a knowledge of the ingredients 
contained in the genuine Harp- 
er’s cough remedy are most base 
and unprincipled. Mr. Harper, 
his father, not only never gave 
him a recipe for the cough rem- 
edy, but George is not in the 
slightest degree acquainted with 
ree 


The public is, therefore, re- 
quested not to buy the cough mix- 
ture from George, but from his 
stepmother. 


No Filchers Wanted 


In another advertisement some 
shoemakers—they are called 
‘“‘kackmen’’—are accused of steal- 
ing materials. The advertiser says: 


“To shoemakers, 10 kack- 
men wanted. The subscriber 
pays the highest city wages for 
good work, and begs those 
worthies who would filch him 
of his stuffs not to visit him. 
It would be an agreeable sur- 
prise to him if John Kemp, 
Thomas Pringle, Isaac Morgan 
and a few others would bring 
in the work they have so long 
forgotten to return. John Legg, 
164 Eighth Avenue. The trade 
supplied cheap and good.” 


“Leeches; a superior lot of 
large, healthy Swedish leeches, just 
received,’ are advertised, and an- 
other advertisement reads: 
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Typothetae Pick Detroit as Next 
Convention City 


Members of the executive council 
of the United Typothetae of America, 
meeting at the Hotel Sagamore in 
Rochester, N. Y., recently, completed 
arrangements for the fortieth annual 
convention of the Typothetae in 
Detroit in October. The executives 
met at Rochester on the invitation 


“Picked up, on Sunday, 
21st, a black bullock; has been 
bled. The owner can have the 
same by paying expenses and 
proving property, by calling at 
the corner of Bank and Hud- 
son Streets.’’ 


Another advertiser 
broken bottles. 


The old newspaper contains 
several advertisements for men to 
go on whaling voyages. 


“Five hundred whalemen 
wanted. Young, enterprising 
Americans can now have a rare 
chance to make money and en- 
joy themselves on pleasant voy- 
ages. They have nothing to ad- 
vance—the moment a man 
ships, the owners provide neces- 
sary clothing, and all things for 
his comfort and convenience 
during the voyage.” 


wants 


Another advertisement is more 
nearly honest; it says that “‘all 
clothing and other necessary ar- 
ticles for the voyage will be furn- 
ished at fair prices or a credit.”’ 


A Poetic Barber 


Some of the old-time adver- 
tisers expressed themselves in 
rhyme. One of them was Joe Hey- 
wood, a barber, who “got off’’ 
the following: 


“IT pray thee, gentle reader, 
do not stare, 
To 


see these verses upon 
dressing hair; _ 
Though poems are from 


higher subjects wrought, 

And classic founts by -brain- 
less bobbies sought. 

"Tis said that Samson’s hair 
when clipped in length, 

Caused him to lose his more 
than mortal strength; 

On thee, kind reader, rests a 
kinder fate, 

If thou will call at 
man — ninety-eight.”’ 

Joe Heywood there, a youth 
unknown to few, 

Will cut your hair in style, 
and dress it too. 

Few that have tried him seek 
another spot, 


“Beek- 


Rarely by friends is Hey- 
wood e’er forgot! 
Call then, kind reader, call 


without delay, 
For Heywood reigns the lion 
of the day!” 


In one of the advertisements in 
the Sun of 1837 ‘Free Sugar, 
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of Frank J. Smith, president of the 
John P. Smith Printing Company, 
who is chairman of the marketing 
committee of the association. 
Officers who attended the session 
here were: E. F. Eilert, New York, 
president; A. L. Lewis of Toronto, 
vice-president; George R. Keller of 
Detroit, treasurer, and Edward T. 
Miller of Chicago, secretary. 
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read a bulky volume like Will 

Durant’s “‘Story of Philoso- 
phy’”’ (Simon & Schuster, $5.) at 
a seashore hotel is more than I can 
fathom out. Of course I read it in 
such a place in the regular course 
of duty. Strange to say I have no 
more hesitation in recommending 
it to less hardened readers for va- 
cation reading than in recommend- 
ing a meaty, tough, novel of high 
merit. For while philosophy is 
not precisely fiction, the story of 
it approaches fiction in interest. At 
least it does when Dr. Durant tells 
the story. 


i WHY anyone should try to 


Intellectual Speculation 


It is notorious that when two or 
three are gathered together and fall 
into a serious mood they begin to 
philosophize. As a rule what they 
say is of very little importance ex- 
cept as self-justification, but the 
urge is the same as that behind 
more weighty explanations of life 
and destiny. Advanced intellect- 
ual speculation comes to a people 
almost as soon as the social surplus 
allows the development of a leisure 
class which can take time to “‘un- 
derstand’ the world it lives in. 
Naturally enough the first coher- 
ent accounts are religious in nature 
for the first leisured people are the 
ecclesiastics. But inevitably the 
subject falls into the hands of secu- 
lar thinkers. The conclusions of 
these latter are the concern of Dr. 
Durant. 


An Important Omission 


He makes no attempt to give the 
complete history of philosophy. 
He deals with the subject through 
the medium of selected interesting 
and important individuals, with 
introductory sections in each chap- 
ter sketching the background of 
their thinking. Since he deliber- 
ately chose an arbitrary method it 
is not very pertinent to criticize his 
selections. Nevertheless I am 
somewhat at loss to account for at 
least one ommission, which gives 
a wrong impression of a very 
significant period. Dr. Durant 
jumps from Aristotle to Francis 
Bacon, and dismisses the medieval 
period as barren and uninteresting. 
I think this is a mistake of the 
first order. The medieval period, 
as students of modern historical 
writing know, is no longer called 
 PheteDarkdeAges.. s\lacht of 
knowledge penetrated deeply into 
strange places. And_ probably 
some of the most interesting men 
in the history of philosophy lived 
in medieval times. Abelard is a 
case. in point. I think it would 
have added much to the book had 
Dr. Durant inserted a chapter on 
medieval philosophy, using the 
life and thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as the pivot of the dis- 
cussion. It is objected that this 
sort of philosophy has little re- 
lation to modern times, I should 
reply that the philosophy of 
Aquinas decidedly represents one 
of the most important syntheses 
inthe history of the subject. A 
careful presentation of this matter 
would certainly be a good ‘“‘story,’”’ 
and its inclusion would take away 
an erroneous impression of an al- 
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ready sufficiently misunderstood 
period. . 
It is rather surprising what good 
stories the lives and opinions of the 
philosophers do make. In some 
cases it is the opinions that are the 
sole exciting matter. Schopen- 
hauer led a rather dull life, but he 
evolved exciting opinions. Vol- 
taire’s life and opinions, both, were 
exciting. But apparently a phil- 
osopher is as much a matter of 
accident as an artist. A_ phil- 
osophical career is unpredictable. 
Consider the lives of Spencer and 
Nietzsche by way of contrast. 
They first floundered around for 
forty years before getting down to 
work, and the latter completed his 
work and died, mentally, at forty- 
five. (His physical body survived 
eleven years.) It would be very 
difficult indeed to discover common 
traits in the lives of the men 
studied in this book. And ap- 
parently none of the philosophers 
were constructed in the ideal man- 
ner sketched in Plato’s ‘‘Republic.” 
Plato laid down a harsh discipline 
including rather ascetic living, hard 
study, and practical experience. 


A Personal View 


- Pexsonally I always find a good 
deal of pleasure in reading about 
Plato and Socrates, Bacon, Vol- 
taire, Schopenhauer, Voltaire: and 
Nietzsche. The others, included 
in this volume, such as Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant and Spencer interest 
me much less. Of the modern 
figures I am most interested in 
Russell and Dewey. I find James 
very tiresome to read about. His 
letters are fascinating, and from 
them one can derive a very accu- 
rate evaluation of the man and 
thinker. Croce and Bergson do 
not interest me at all. I do not 
share the current regard for San- 
tayana. (I always think of 
James’s remark about Santayana’s 
philosophy being “‘the perfection 
of rottenness.’’) 

Really when you get down to 
the bottom of it, philosophy is a 
variety of intellectual gymnastics, 
and only interesting to people who 
delight in that sort of exercise. I 
do. I presume that many people 
do. If you want to take your ex- 
ercise in an up-to-date gymnasium 
you will enter that of Will Du- 
rant. 


Darker Phases of New England 
A short while back ‘“The Na- 


tion” ran a series of articles deal-. 


ing with the states of the Union, 
each one written by a son or 
daughter, native or adopted, of 
each particular state. The article 
on Massachusetts was written by 
John Macy, the well-known lit- 
erary critic. It was entitled 
“Massachusetts, A Roman Con- 
quest,’’ and opened with a pretty 
story about Mr. Macy having lis- 
tened with amusement to a Ro- 


man Catholic priest singing ‘Fair 
Harvard’’ with great fervor at a 
Harvard Commencement. This 
pretty story served to illustrate 
the “‘conquest of Massachusetts.”’ 
Daniel Chauncey Brewer, a Bos- 
ton lawyer, has written a book 
entitled ‘““The Conquest of New 
England by the Immigrant” (Put- 
nam, $2.50), which deals with 
this important topic. Unfortu- 
nately Lawyer Brewer has written 
a bad and irritating book. The 
subject with which he has chosen 
to deal is immensely important, but 
the method he has chosen is simply 
and utterly impossible. 


New England Culture 


Por many years in the history 
of the United States, New Eng- 
land was the most homogeneous 
unit, anthropologically speaking, 
in the nation. It was from this 
homogeneous base that the great 
New England culture developed. 
But even in the intimate records 
of the great writers’ one finds 
more or less constant reference 
to the newer immigrants, and by 
implication to the coming change. 
Thoreau’s interest in the railroad 
laborers will be called. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in “Over the 
Tea Cups” made rather scurrilous 
references to the Germans and 
the Irish, particularly the latter. 


They “View With Alarm’ 
The curious thing is that while 


men like Brewer ‘‘view with 
alarm’’ the ‘“‘conquest’’ they are 
forced to admit that it was 


brought about by the necessity of 
manning the factories developed 
by the New England business 
men after 1850. Mr. Brewer be- 
lieves that these men were blinded 
by commercialism to the evils 
they were preparing for the fu- 
ture, and that their successors are 
culpable for not putting forth a 
desperate effort to maintain in- 
tellectual and spiritual leadership 
in New England. He admits that 
the old New Englanders cannot 
possibly reassume biological lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Brewer puts forth his criti- 
cisms of the ideas that motivated 
the older leaders, of the quality 
and ideals of the immigrants, and 
of the attitude of the surviving 
New Englanders, in a very bad 
way. Let it be admitted right 
now that there is a case for the 
old New Englanders. That case, 
Im my private opinion, is very dif- 
ferent from the one defended by 
Mr. Brewer. If there is anything 
impossible and undesirable, it is 
deliberately to adopt the ideals 
of a decayed civilization. That is 
what Mr. Brewer advocates. He 
would have the “conquerors” 
adopt the ideals of old New Eng- 
land. What the New Englanders 
should endeavor to do is to res- 
cue their culture from the hands 
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of the pompous pedagogues, and 
make Emerson and Thoreau and 
Hawthorne tolerable once more 


to all who can appreciate fine 


thinking and writing. But this 
appreciation and this knowledge 
would be but one element in the 
new culture that should be de- 
veloped by the immigrants from 
the resources available to them in 
an age and with a background 
so fundamentally different from 
those of the old New Englanders, 
In this day and age one cannot 
get far with a passionate appeal 
tc retreat to the ideals of one’s 
fathers. That is perverted patriot- 
ism. Mr. Brewer, like all apostles 
of retreat, writes oratorical Fourth 
of July history, incredible anthro- 


pology, has a deficient sense of — 


cultural values, and above all can 
not admit that any culture, known 
or developing, can be better than 
that which he imagines (inac- 
curately alas!) was the culture of 
early New England. 


An Approach to the Problem 
At least one valuable approach 


to the problem of the “conquest — 


of New England by the immi- 
grant’ is that of Clifford Kirk- 
patrick in ‘‘Intelligence and Im- 
migration’ (Williams &% Wilkins 
Company, $4). Dr. Kirkpatrick 
has approached the _ problem 
through the medium of critically 
handled intelligence tests. He 
opens his brief monograph by a 
sketch of the motives for immi- 
gration, of the nature and signifi- 
cance of intelligence and of the 
possibilities of measuring intelli- 
gence. He then gives a critical 
survey of the work that has been 


_ done by others in this important 


field. 
In Descending Order 


This matter in hand he proceeds 
to give a detailed statistical study 
of the materials he has assembled 
by testing the children in certain 
of the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts. The children fall into 
the following groups: American, 
Finnish, French-Canadian and 
Italian. After a careful and crit- 
ical evaluation of all the relevant 
information he could assemble 
Dr. Kirkpatrick concludes that 
for reasons, chiefly deriving from 
fundamental differences in native 
intelligence, but sometimes slight- 
ly adventitious, such a language 
handicap, the groups fall into this 
descending order of intelligence: 
American, Finnish, French-Ca- 
nadian and Italian. It is signifi- 
cant that in all of the surveys Dr. 
Kirkpatrick evaluated in which 
the Italians figured they stood 


lowest. Dr. Kirkpatrick consid- 
ers himself justified in saying 
“,.'. the ‘writer is “Gnelmed 


to the view that probably the 
effect of the immigration from 
1900 on has been to lower the 
level of American intelligence.” 
It will be noticed that Dr. Kirk- 
patrick did not deal with the qual- 
ity of Irish intelligence, and since 
the Irish are the dominant immi- 
grant group in New England he 
touched only the fringe of the 
problem that so agitates Mr. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Three Wills Without a Real Purpose Left Great News- 
papers Adrift on Uncharted Sea 


FRANK MUNSEY 


CObmweek. NELSON 


: Risked Hazard of Ownership. 


Inimical to Traditions 


Newspapers Are Themselves Institutions and Proper 
Subjects for Endowment 


By John Walker Harrington 


HREE OWNERS OF great 
American newspapers lately 
passed from this life leaving 
wills devoid of journalistic pur- 
pose. For the future of the splen- 
did properties they had developed, 
they made no provision. They dir- 
ected merely that their journals be 
sold, and the proceeds given to 
museums, colleges, churches and 
charities. Although they had 
fought many a battle for the pub- 
lic weal and had spread education 
and enlightment, these representa- 
tive proprietors did not recognize 
their own mission sufficiently to 
perpetuate it by securing the future 
of the periodicals they had in- 
spired. To hands they knew not 
of they committed, ultimately, 
the destinies of the organizations 
they had called into being; and 
bestowed their millions upon in- 
stitutions with the workings of 
which they were not so familiar 
as they were with the mighty 
forces of American journalism 
they evoked. 
' That there were wisdom, vi- 
sion and noble intent in the dis- 
position of the estates of William 
Rockhill Nelson, Frank Andrew 
Munsey and Victor Fremont Law- 
son, is conceded by all. 


With the provisions of three 
wills, newspaper workers are fa- 
miliar in a general way. In con- 
sidering what might have been 
done with these properties, left 
like foundlings on the doorstep 
of the world, it is well to recall 
the story of each, of its owner 
and of its disposition of record. 


William Rockhill Nelson gave 
to the Kansas City Star a preem- 
inent place in journalism. In its 
columns he attacked graft and 
corruption and was the paladin 
of many good causes. He was not 
successful in every campaign he 
undertook but he often won. The 
Kansas City Star under his direc- 
tion became and still is a con- 
structive agency in the commu- 
nity. It advocated, among other 
important things, better streets, 
better schools and better govern- 
ment. 


Interested in Art 


Mr. Nelson, while yet a young 
man, became deeply interested in 
art education for the public. In 
1897, he became the founder of 
the Western Art Gallery of Kansas 
City, now known as the Nelson 
Art Gallery. It occupies quarters 
especially constructed for it in the 


Public Library at his expense, and 
through him it acquired fifty faith- 
ful copies of Old Masters and some 
five hundred photographs. 


This, of course, was only the 
nucleus of what he believed would 
one day become important collec- 
tions. There is also in Kansas City 
an Art Institute, which holds ex- 
hibitions of contemporary work. 
In the Institute the Society of 
Kansas City Artists convene, and 
two architectural organizations, 


Public Art Education 


Mr. Nelson, however, believed 
the greatest need of art education 
was a public one. Just as he wish- 
ed to produce a paper, and did, 
which both the millionaire and 
the street car conductor's wife 
could read with interest and profit, 
he felt that every one -in the city. 
should have the opportunity of 
seeing and appreciating art treas- 
ures of the greatest beauty. 

When he died, in 1915, it was 
found that the bulk of his estate, 
subject to a life interest by Mrs. 
Nelson and his daughter, had been 
willed to the municipality for the 
purpose of buying paintings, stat- 
uary and other creations by artists 
who had been dead for at least 
thirty years. 


Trustees of $10,000,000 


To carry out his wishes Mr. 
Nelson provided for a board of 
trustees to be appointed by the 
presidents of the state universities 
of Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The trustees chosen were 
two realtors, J. C. Nichols and 
Herbert V. Jones; and William 
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M. Volker, a business man, who 
is also a philanthropist. 

It was estimated at first the es- 
tate, with the Star as the principal 
asset, amounted to at least $10,- 
000,000. The death of Mrs. Nel- 
son, invi9liy and” that vor the 
daughter Mrs. Irwin Kirkwood, 
in February of this year, released 
additional sums of $2,000,000 
and $750,000 respectively from 
their estates. These are to be ap- 
plied to the erection of a building 
for the Nelson Art Gallery. With 
the income of many millions avail- 
able for the purchase of original 
works, the benevolence of Mr. 
Nelson will therefore, make for 
the promotion of aesthetic ideals 
for everybody. 


Its Future Unassured 


A perpetual foundation, the 
Nelson Estate Fund, having been 
established for the purchase of art 
works for Kansas City, what was 
to become of that record of one 
man’s life and works, the Kansas 
City Star? It had to be sold with- 
in two years after the sudden and 
much lamented death of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood, who was the wife of the 
present editor. While she lived, 
Mrs. Kirkwood did much to carry 
on the ideals of the founder. To 
those who sought the monument 
of William Rockhill Nelson, she 
might well have referred them to 
the columns of the Star. 

When a Sunday supplement 
was established it became one of 
the best of its class in the country, 
bearing on its first page or cover 


oa 


an illustration which was in itself 
an expression of creative art and a 
means of popular education. The 
same enterprise the Star had shown 
in retaining the services of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as an_ editorial 
writer was revealed in the selection 
of high class features for this edi- 
tion. 

The sense of responsibility 
to the people which actuated the 
founder still control its policies. 


Protect Standards 


In their efforts to carry out 
what they conceive to be the spirit 
of the wishes of the founder, as 
well as the letter, they showed 
commendable anxiety about an in- 
tangible asset, not mentioned in 
the will. 

“We have sought in our delib- 
erations,’ they said ‘‘to protect 
the standards and ideals of a great 
newspaper and at the same time 
to provide for the fulfillment of 
Mr. Nelson’s objective—to found 
a wonderful art center.”’ 

The Star has won high place 
through absolute independence, 
for it owed no allegiance to any 
private interest, held no grudges 
against individuals, ‘‘weighed 
nothing as gain which did not 
contribute to civic betterment.” 
It was, and is, of even more spirit- 
ual than of material value. 

Fortunately, the future of the 
Kansas City Star is assured. It has 
passed into the possession of the 
old employes, the men who helped 
to make it what it is, greatly to 
the satisfaction of Kansas City 
people. It is in the strong hands 
of men who understand its poli- 
cies and will continue them. 


Mr. Munsey’s Will 


And there is another last will 
and testament, providing for pop- 
ular education in art in the East— 
that of Frank A. Munsey, suc- 
cessful publisher of magazines and 
a daring and far seeing financier, 
who in his later years acquired 
many newspapers. He caused many 
a blade of journalistic grass to 
grow where two or three were 
seen before. According to his view, 
journalism was the better for his 
application of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. His will, made 
public on December 30, 1925, a 
week after his death, directed that, 
after the paying of certain lega- 
cies and bequests amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, his 
magazines, newspapers and prop- 
erties be converted into cash and 
the proceeds given to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. As his 
wealth has been estimated at from 
$25,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
the Museum eventually will tre- 
ceive the largest gift in its history. 

“Mr. Munsey’s will,” to quote 
from the statement made by Mr. 
William T. Dewart, the publish- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Who Is Don Seitz and Why, Told 
with Wit, Vigor and Vim 


A Likable Chap, a Strong Writer, a Drastic Critic 
With a Caustic Pen for His Former Love 


By Richard Dalton 


ON CARLOS SEITZ was born 
to set the whole World 
right, just as Hamlet was. 

He did it with the aid of Joseph 
Pulitzer, for years and years. 
Nature seems to have made him 
a critic of the human race, yet, 
as Whistler used 
to say, ‘Why drag 
in Nature?’’ In 
going through life 
he has found one 
perfect man, D. C. 
S., whose autobi- 
ography he ought 
to write. He has 
penned the life of 
everybody else, so 
he may find time 
to do justice to 
one whom he ad- 
mires above all the 
children of men. 
He really ought 
to do so, for the 


newspaper shops 
alone, because 
there has come 


into journalism 
this younger gen- 
eration which 
even ‘‘knew not 
Joseph” and it may think of Don 
C. Seitz only as a magazine editor 
with a scold in a sore head. 


Origin of His Name 


Don Carlos Seitz, born in 
1862, was named after a Bour- 
bon pretender to the Spanish 
throne, who in the ‘‘Sixties’’ was 
asserting ‘that neither time nor 
tide, nor high nor low, could keep 
him from his own. It is a mis- 
take to confuse Don Seitz with 
Don Quixote, though there may 
seem some resemblance between the 
two. People often got names’for 
children out of the newspapers, for 
the press printed a great deal about 
European affairs, which, of 
course, they do not do now, or 
so Mr. Seitz has been telling us 
in the Outlook. If there had been 
comic strip characters in 1862, 
who knows what the name of 
the ‘“‘subject of this sketch’ 
might have been! 


So He Went Away 


When he felt that Portage in 
Ohio was a good place to be 
from, Don Carlos Seitz took his 
parents resolutely to a Maine vil- 
lage called Norway, not far from 
Denmark, and a few miles from 
Kennebunk—or was it Bunker’s 
Neck? You may not have no- 
ticed Norway, Maine, on the 
map, but it has been there at 
least since 1880, the date of the 
Seitz graduation from the Lib- 
eral Institute. 

In that same year, too, by the 


way, the late Frank A. Munsey, 


DON SEITZ 


born at Mercer, Maine, left for 
New York City. 

Young Seitz shook the pine 
needles from his feet several 
years later, started for New York 
but landed in Brooklyn, which 
was not then in the metropolis 
at all, although 
Brooklyn men 
were putting ‘‘N. 
YY Sone eb err 
trunks when they 
were traveling 
anywhere in par- 
ticular. 

There Don Car- 
los Seitz claimed 
his own in the 
newspaper 
“game” on the 
staff of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. He re- 
ported plays of the 
amateur theatrical 
clubs and the la- 
dies’ reading cir- 
cles; also covered 
police and Coney 
Island and Canar- 
sie. 

His talent real- 
ly was for poli- 
tics, and in 1887-89 he was the 
Eagle’s Albany correspondent, 
and one of the best legislative re- 
porters at the state capital. His 
keen insight, his grasp of news, 
and his quick understanding of 
men, made him city editor of 
the Eagle in 1889, a post which 
he held for the next two years. 


Stayed a Whole Year 


Then came the starting of the 
New York Recorder, the princi- 
pal founder being the head of a 
lithographing house, who be- 
lieved in colored pictures and had 
not gripped the idea that success 
in the New York newspaper field 
required millions going out and 
little coming in for years. Don 
Carlos stayed as assistant pub- 
lisher of the now long-defunct 
Recorder for an entire consecu- 
tive year. His energy and talent, 
spent so prodigally while the 
founders were suffering over the 
expense accounts, as though all 
the red ink used were their’ own 
heart’s blood, attracted the no- 
tice of Joseph Pulitzer, who 
called him to take charge of a 
nhew venture in journalism, the 
Brooklyn World. 

Brooklyn was still on its own 
as an independent city, when Don 
Seitz was plucking tail feathers 
from the old Eagle until she 
screamed for help. He knew the 
city; the Talmage Tabernacle, 
the Gowanus Canal, the Ama- 
ranth Dramatic Club and Sheeps- 
head Bay included. Under his 
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regime the Brooklyn edition flour- 
ished as the green rubber tree, 
Next Don Carlos, still claiming 
other realms, took a hand in ad- 
vertising. He knew but little about 
it and told that little well. His 
incisive mind, his executive abil- 
ity and his gift for politics, both 
official and office, advanced him, 
in 1898 from advertising man- 
ager of the Brooklyn edition to 
manager of the New York World. 
For twenty-five years he sat 
in on the ground floor and held 
sway up to the tip of the shining 
minaret of the Gold Dome. He 
did not sit on the throne, but 
from behind it he wielded ‘‘a 
mighty power.”’ Editors and man- 
aging editors came and went, star 
writing men demanded higher sal- 
aries; the Iron Ball rolled, and 
he helped roll it. Thus through 
the years sat Don Carlos Seitz— 
alert, masterful, pitiless, playing 
his own game close to the um- 
bilicus; meeting wiles with smiles, 


Enter Magazine Field 


The death of Joseph Pulitzer, 
the coming of his sons into their 
inheritance, a score of circum- 
stances wrought a change in the 
Carlist destiny. Finally, Mr. Seitz, 
in 1923, became manager of the 
Evening World. At the beginning 
of this present Year of Grace, he 
slipped from daily journalism and 
entered into the magazine fold. 

He did not make a sudden shift. 
Besides the hard-bitten, hard- 
headed, hard-boiled Don C. Seitz, 
cherishing his friends, punishing 
his enemies, even to the third and 
fourth edition, there is that suave 
litterateur Don Carlos Seitz, ro- 
mancer, teller of tales, essayist, 
pundist and poet. 


Wrote and Wrote and Wrote 


In the past two toilful decades, 
Mr. Seitz has been producing a 
book a year. He was a regular 
author, working through the long 
nights in his home in Brooklyn, 
while enacting Atlas for the 
Pulitzers. 

First, he dramatized his vaca- 
tions abroad in his ‘Discoveries 
in Every-Day Europe” and “‘Elba 
and Elsewhere’’ and ‘‘Surface Ja- 
pan.’’ Being rather kindly disposed 
to the former rovers of the Span- 
ish Main, he produced ‘The Buc- 
caneers’’ and ‘‘The Black Flag.” 


A Whistler Enthusiast 


His ‘‘Unusual Americans” con- 
sists of sketches of the quaintly 
great. Several books on James 
McNeill Whistler also are to his 
credit, for he was an indefatigable 
collector of stories about and by 
that egocentric genius and artist. 
His passion for biography 1s 
shown in his ‘‘Paul Jones,” and 
his ‘Campaigns in the English 
Seas,”’ ‘‘Letters from Francis Park- 
man,” “‘Artemus Ward,” “Brax- 
ton Bragg’’ and finally in a life 
of his late employer, Joseph Pu- 
litzer. And he has breathed forth 
several books of excellent poetry 
such as ‘‘Praises of War,” “Farm 
Voices’ and ‘“‘Brains in Chains. 

The Carlist literary gifts were 

(Continued on page 40) 
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IS POSITION VITAL TO 


ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 10) 


grouped copy with this declara- 
tion: ; 

“If we were advertising in 
the newspapers we would like to 
see our advertisement on a page 
carrying editorial and advertising 
appeals of active interest to women 
rather than on an uninteresting 
page among advertisements de- 
signed to attract the attention of 
men. 

“We would much prefer the 
grouped copy idea, for we believe 
in this manner we stand a better 
chance of being within the circle 
of the woman’s greatest interest.”’ 


One Instance 


On schedules of small copy run- 
ning from five to eight inches, 
there are definite examples in 
which the advertiser charged 
grouped copy with sales loss. In 
one instance—that of a household 
product of such wide use in its 
territory that it would seem that 
temporary copy burial would have 
no acute sales effect—the loss be- 
low normal sales in one city was 
30% during three months in which 
the copy appeared on a grouped 
page containing one to three com- 
petitors. 

The advertiser's complaint 
brought about abandonment of 
grouping by the newspaper and 
normal sales volume was regained 
in seven weeks. 


Was Grouping the Reason? 


A cigar manufacturer who cov- 
ers intensively a section of the 
South had an average sale increase 
of 4% per month throughout his 
territory. In the second largest city, 
however, sales were stationary. 
The agency advanced the reason 
as grouping with competitive 
copy. 

A check on his schedule in that 
city for six months showed that 
his copy had never run without at 
least one competitor's copy on the 
same page. He was a buyer of 
sport page position. The schedule 
was changed to provide so that his 
copy should run only on a day 
when no competitive copy ap- 
peared. In the following six 
months that city led in sales gain. 


A Policy of Grouping 


The owner of a _ household 
medicine found his copy being 
grouped with that of all manner 
of competitors in the dominant 
paper of a Northwest city. As 
many as eleven ads that might be 
classed as competitive appeared on 
the same page. The newspaper 
seemed to have committed itself 
to a policy of almost solid group- 
ing of medical advertising. 

The advertiser protested and 
the newspaper stated its belief that 
this grouping would be actually 
advantageous. The advertiser ac- 
cepted the newspaper’s opinion 
and the grouped copy was run for 
twenty-four weeks. During that 
time the sale of the product in that 
city fell to 35% of the average 
sale of the five years preceding. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Who “Balls Up” the News Before 
Story Goes to Print? 


Can a Rewrite Man “Imagine” as Well as Reporter 
Actually “Sees”? 


| ARD BOILED editors are obsessed with the notion that they are 


cursed with deaf rewrite men and dumb legmen. 


What the 


rest of the staff think of a hard-boiled city editor can not very 
well be printed in a publication that appeals to polite readers. And, 
what persons who have supplied details to a reporter frequently think 
of the printed version of their information, is beyond all possibility of 
conjecture. Suffice to say that lack of confidence is bred more certainly 


by a distortion of facts than in any 
other way. 

The writer has in mind an in- 
terview with Frank Aiken, once 
head of the Irish Republican army. 
Aiken and DeValera, the Irish 
leader, have always been loyal 
friends. Imagine the disconcerting 
effect, therefore, when, in a big 
New York newspaper, the reporter 
read his story which, as the rewrite 
man had prepared the copy, told 
that Aiken was a rebel who had 
kept up guerilla warfare in Ire- 
land ‘‘after DeValera had ordered 
the Irish Republican army to cease 
firing.’ It was all contrary to fact; 
the reporter had sent nothing of 
the kind to the paper and Aiken 
was justly indignant, carrying 
away with him fine contempt for 
the scribe. 


The Dear Dead Morgue 


The whole thing may have 
come from misinformation con- 
tained in old newspaper clippings 
dug out of a musty morgue: It 
may have been total disregard of 


Ye Hard-boiled City Editor and Deaf 
Rewrite Man 


the facts by the rewrite man or it 
may have evolved from careless 
“policy’’ directions heaped upon a 
semi-conscious copy reader. In any 
event, the story was spoiled and 
in the eyes of more than a dozen 
persons directly concerned with 
Aiken, the newspaper appeared as 
totally unreliable. 

This brings us to consideration 
of the point as to whether news 
can be told truthfully second or 
third handed. Morris Markey, in 
his usually interesting manner, 
talks of this in a recent issue of 
The New Yorker as follows: 


“T do not believe that rewrite 
men, sitting all day in their offices 
and hearing a dozen stories recited 
to them over the telephone, know- 
ing all the time that they are under 
the necessity of contriving an ex- 
citing or, at least, an arresting piece 
from whatever impressions they 
may procure thus vicariously, can 
tell me very plainly or very truth- 
fully what happened in any given 
situation. 

“They really saw no more of the 
event than I did. And I feel certain 


0 fev3 ~ 


Legmen 


that they are driven to the use of 
their creative imagination much 
more frequently than is good for 
the health of truth. — 

“To overcome this difficulty, I 
would propose to editors that no 
line of print go into any edition 
unless it be written by a reporter 
who personally secured the facts— 
or the tmpresstons—of which he 
is telling. 

‘The editors need not be great- 
ly concerned over the likelihood 
of being outdone, or scooped, as 
the phrase goes, by their competi- 
tors. The competitors are not 
much concerned with scooping. 
Their overwhelming ambition, it 
would appear, is to avoid being 
scooped themselves. And even if a 
newspaper missed an occasional 
story it would not matter greatly. 


“If I were sure that a newspaper 
followed the practice I have sug- 
gested I should wait with all will- 
ingness for its story, even if it 
were delayed until the next day.” 


Indignant Reader 


The solution would seem to lie 
in the selection of reporters capa- 
ble of dictating their stories in 
complete form from the scene of 
action, reporters with clear-cut dic- 
tion who know enough to bring 
the important points up into the 
lead and who can intelligently and 
graphically describe events. 


The man who distorts news ac- 
cording to his personal likes or 
dislikes has no place in modern 
newspaper work. His first offense 
in this respect should be his last. 
The truth is too valuable and the 
striving for it so sincere and dif- 
ficult that no miscreant from with- 
in or without should be permitted 
to kill it. 
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BANKS REALIZEV ALUE 
OF “GOOD WILL” 


(Continued from page 27) 


resentative of Lehman Bros., this 
note issue was important in prac- 
tically setting a precedent for 
future issues of the sort. In pre- 
liminary surveys of the Paul 
Block, Inc., business and the news- 
papers owned by Mr. Block, the 
banking house learned much about 
newspapers, and it believes that 
in the future there will be a better 
understanding by financial houses 
of newspaper needs, and the news- 
paper business. 


Was A Puzzle 


The hitherto puzzling quan- 
tity of “good will’’ has been ap- 
praised by the financial house, 
after a long and careful study, as 
the highest possible asset of a 
newspaper. In this recognition of 
a newspaper's chief stock in trade, 
the Wall Street house has set a 
standard that will be followed 
in coming newspaper financing. 
English methods of newspaper 
financing were studied by the 
bankers, as well as the fewer 
American enterprises of this na- 
ture. 

The financing took the form 
of an issue of $4,300,000 ten- 
year collateral trust six and three- 
quarters per cent gold notes, ma- 
turing July 1, 1936, of the Con- 
solidated Publishers, Inc., all the 
stock of which is held by Mr. 
Block and his associates in the 
management of his newspapers. 

The entire proceeds of the issue 
will go towards the acquisition of 
the Toledo Blade. 


Profits 


Combined profits, as certified 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse % 
Co., of the four newspaper com- 
panies and of the publishers’ na- 
tional’ advertising representation 
business of Paul Block, Inc., after 
interest paid, but before Federal 
income taxes, excluding profits 
from sale of securities, and, in the 
case of the Newark Star Publish- 
ing Company, without deducting 
certain payments to stockholders 
and others (discontinued in Jan- 
uary, 1926) averaging $60,000 
per annum, have been as follows: 


Year ending Combined profits 


Dec. 3.1% As above 

Lo LO sate $ 859,109.16 
LO 2A ee ss 902, 813552 
P20) es eee 1,241,016.18 
Four months 

ending April 

30,1926** 492,004.18 
*Year ending the following 


Jan. 31 in the case of the New 
Era Publishing Corporation, and 
** including only three months 
for that company. 

Such combined profits for the 
period shown above have aver- 
aged $1,047,639, or over 3.6 
times the $290,250 maximum 
annual interest requirements on 
the issue. In the first four months 
of 1926 such profits were already 
equivalent to 1.69 times the full 
year's interest requirement on 
these notes. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Columnists’ 


Column 


Conducted by 
GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


“It seems to me’’ that Sullivan is 
subbing quite successfully — during 
Heywood Broun’s seaside sojourn. 

hoe ak 

M. E. Tracy, of the Akron Times- 
Press says: ‘“The question is, wheth- 
er the farmers will merely stage a 
revolt, or go over to the Democrats. 

EGR 


The column carried on the edi- 
torial page of the Passaic News, head- 
ed Idle Thoughts of a Busy Fellow, 
is conducted by Edgar Josephus. He 
may be a busy fellow but his col- 
umn contains no idle thoughts. 


Kee 


Almost everyone knows about “‘A 
Line O’ Type Or Two,” and how 
well it is handled by R. H. L. But 
do you know the sub-head? Well, 
here it is: 

Hew to the Line, let the 
Quips fall where they may. 
EE 


Beau Broadway’s column, in the 
New York Morning Telegraph, has 
the distinction of  first-page-first- 
column position. 


kok Ox 

F. H. Collier, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, in Echoes of the 
Street, ventures this query: ‘The 


President’s roof is caving in and so, 
also, the ceiling of the church he at- 
tends. How about the shingles on 
the Adirondack lodge?”’ 


xk «x 


H. I. Phillips had a whale of a 
story in his column, The Sun Dial, 
of July sixteenth. 


* * * 


By Jay E. House, in “On Second 
Thought’”’ :—Mr. Coolidge reads the 
newspapers and some of the maga- 
zines, Perfectly natural—most intel- 
ligent people read the newspapers and 
some of the magazines. 


2 ** 


Arthur Brisbane’s column—TO- 
DAY—<continues good constantly. I 
believe he has help in producing it, 
and that if he were to die suddenly 
his assistants would continue it suc- 
cessfully. 


Press Club Bonds Issued 


To provide for expansion of its 
original building plans, already fi- 
nanced, the National Press Club of 
Washington has issued $1,500,000 
worth of bonds. 


Home Papers Combine 


Starting with the August issue 
Home Equipment, published at Des 
Moines by the Merchants Trade 
Journal Co., Inc., and the House Fur- 
nishing Review of New York City 
will be combined. Editorial, circula- 
tion and advertising staffs of both 
papers will continue to serve the new 


paper. 


Albert B. Thompson Weds 


Albert B. Thompson, editor of 
the Trenton, N. J., Sunday Times- 
Advertiser, was recently married to 
Miss Clara Scudder Parker, a school 
teacher, of Trenton. 
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The Negro Press 


By Eugene Gordon 


Noted Negro Writer Scores 
Whites for Neglecting 
Good Business 


No. 1 of a Series 


Aframericans that the curios- 

ity of the white press concern- 
ing them stops with their mis- 
deeds. As proof, they cite the 
ugly fact that the average daily 
cheerfully squanders space on an 
alleged chicken thief (black) but 
is mute on a whole week’s pro- 
ceedings of the American Negro 


ib IS AXIOMATIC with cynical 


Mr. Gordon is writing ex- 
clusively for THE FOURTH 
ESTATE a series of articles 
concerning the activities of 
the Negro in the newspaper 
field. He will treat the sub- 
from many angles, 


ject 
sparing neither white nor 
Negro in criticism or com- 
mendation, but striving al- 
ways to be fair and right. 


Academy. As a matter of fact, 
adds the cynical black brother, 
the white press is unaware of the 
existence of such a body. 

Speaking for the greater por- 
tion of the press, I insist that this 
is true: that the white press is 
ignorant of the Negro reader is 
at last becoming apparent to edi- 
tors. That this ignorance has been 
responsible for hosts of deviltries 
is patent. But that this ignorance 
has created a situation inimical to 
the interest of American journal- 
ism is less readily appreciated. 

A considerable number of the 
more than 10,000,000 American 
Negroes read the dailies. On the 
other hand, about 220 Aframeri- 
can weeklies are scorned and ig- 
nored by the Caucasian. Thus is 
the black man kept informed of 
and schooled in the white man’s 
world and psychology, while the 
white man struts in disdainful 
ignorance of his brunet neighbor. 

The colored man in America 
knows the white man_ be- 
cause he studies the pale brothers’ 
news-sheets, but the Nordic, too 


superior to glance down, refuses 
to read the ‘‘race’’ journals. Con- 
sequently, he remains abysmally 
ignorant of one-tenth the popula- 
tion. And, believe it or not, this 
ignorance contributes nothing to 
the white man’s prosperity. 


There is no reasonable excuse 
for this situation. As I said, some 
editors are beginning to realize 
this. Some appreciate that not 
only is there no excuse for it, 
but that it is poor business. Dol- 
lar chaser that he is, the Ameri- 
can, be he editor or broker, will 
not ignore the fleeting scads. A 
blow that strikes him in the bank 
balance is below the belt. 

It is the purpose of these ar- 
ticles on the Negro press to prove 
that by neglecting the black 
fourth estate both the publisher 
and the advertiser lose money. 

Since newspaper making is 
money making, rather than an 
idealistic performance of “‘service’’ 
to a beloved (?) public, I see no 
reason why any angle of the busi- 
ness should be neglected. When 
publishers of dailies rigidly ignore 
the existence of a Negro press they 
idiotically ignore untold possibili- 
ties of revenue. 

When national advertisers per- 
sistently scorn the importunities 
of Aframerican advertising man- 
agers they not only retard the ex- 
pansion of the Negro news-sheet, 
but they retard their own progress 
in an immense unworked field. 

Evidence: One of the chief 
reasons for the present dissatisfac- 
tion of colored readers with their 
Own press is due to its scanty and 
inadequate advertising. An in- 
creasing number of Aframerican 
families in the South, on the other 
hand, are substituting ‘‘race’’ 
weeklies for dailies or semi-week- 
lies published by the whites. When 
they fail to see the white press, 
then fail to see advertised in the 
black press desired commodities, 
it is the man with commodities 
for sale who loses. 


The white press needs to dis- 
mount from its high horse, an un- 
graceful, mechanical affair at best, 
and seek acquaintance with the 
younger black brother. 

As for the advertiser—he is 
cautioned to forget his snobbish- 
ness and take his money where he 
finds it. The whites would not be 
injured and the blacks would be 
benefited. 
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SPENDS A MILLION TO 
EARN FIFTY 


(Continued from page 7) 


paign promises to be one of the 
outstanding merchandizing efforts 
of our time. Salesmen, dealers, car 
owners, prospective car owners, in 
fact everyone who reads the ad- 
vertisements, will not only be 
very much interested in the series 
as it appears, but actually waiting 
for the next advertisement to ap- 
pear to learn more about tires and 
the rubber industry. This will all 
have its influence in bringing tire 
buyers to the U. S. Sales and Sery- 
ice dealers’ door.”’ 


Vital Facts Brought Out 


One of the first advertisements 
that appeared in this Question and 
Answer campaign brought out the 
following facts: (1) that the U. 
S. Rubber Company began to 
grow its own rubber on a 14,000 
acre plantation in Sumatra in 
1911, (2) that it takes from 4 to 
6 years for the seedling to pro- 
duce rubber sap, (3) that the 
company now has 136,000 acres 
of plantations 60% of which are 
planted, (4) descriptions of the 
roads, wharfs, buildings, storage 
tanks and railroads the Company 
constructed, (5) a quotation 
from Herbert Ashplant, the Brit- 
ish rubber mycologist of South- 
ern India, who praises the scien- 
tific research work of the U. S. 
Rubber staff at Kisaran and com- 
mends it for the economy as well 
as the quality of its work. This 
advertisement was illustrated with 
sketches of natives, an elephant at 
work, seeds of the tree, of a tur- 
banned native planting a seedling, 
a large half-tone of a U. S. Bal- 
loon tire, and a line cut of the 
Company’s trade-mark. Does it 
sound like an awful lot of stuff 
to get in one advertisement? 

A celebrated editor once said 
that eloquence is nothing more 
than a great thought simply and 
gracefully told. The work of the 
George L. Dyer Agency in hand- 
ling the presentation of this cam- 
paign, with Vice-President W. L. 
Dotts supervising the agency end, 
merits the editor’s laurels for 
simplicity and gracefulness of tell- 
ing. Force and originality were 
lent to the very first advertise- 
ment by the bold announcement— 


““A NEw KIND OF ADVERTISING” 


which launched the campaign and 
introduced as its basic novelty the 
question and answer feature of the 
copy, by setting forth very plain- 
ly what the Rubber Company in- 
tended to do, as follows: ‘‘Dur- 
ing 1926 the makers of United 
States Tires will publish what 
they hope will prove the most 
useful series of advertisements on 
tires ever printed. (2) Conven- 
tional forms and statements will 
be discarded. In their place, direct 
questions such as any motorist 
might ask about United States 
Tires will be specifically answer- 
ed. (3) They will be questions 
that have passed in and out of 
your mind, no doubt, ever since 
you have been a car owner. (4) 
No one will be able to read this 
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series, either in whole or in part, 
without knowing more about rub- 
ber and tires than he ever knew 
before. (5) Do not miss reading 
the U. S. Tire advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines from 
now on. (6) They are for the 
benefit of every car owner wheth- 
er he rides on United States Tires 
or other makes.” 


Appeal to Car Owner 


This forthright announcement 
promises news, it appeals to the 
car owner's self-interest in an un- 
selfish way, it is original, it 1s 
eminently practical, easy to grasp, 
and really sells the campaign to 
come by describing the simplicity 
with which the interesting points 
raised will be answered. This lat- 
nation accustomed to prepared 
ter fact is vitally important to a 
foods, breakfast or otherwise. 


Short But Snappy 


Take for instance another ad- 
vertisement in the series. The text 
is in questions and answers, the 
nearest approach to pictures that 
typography can offer. These short 
paragraphs describe the plantation 
activities which start with an ad- 
ministration building. It promptly 
lets the reader know that the 
handsome structure sketched near- 
by is the office of the largest rub- 
ber plantation in the world—a 
thought that intrigues one to read 
on. Another sketch shows a train. 
Everyone knows what a train is. 
This train runs a distance of eighty 
miles to serve the company’s prop- 
erty, upon which, the copy also 
explains, 200 miles of motor 
roads have been built. 


Size Emphasized 


Then comes a beautiful center- 
piece showing a tropical scene—a 
worker tapping one of the seven 
million trees owned by the U. S. 
Rubber Company. Finally, across 
the bottom of this advertisement 
is a panorama of a group of build- 
ings wherein the famous sprayed 
rubber product of the concern is 
derived direct from rubber latex 
without the use of smoke or chem- 
icals. All of which means that the 
reader is tremendously impressed 
with size, and is finally attracted 
specifically to the advantage of U. 
S. Tires through an exclusive pro- 
cess of refining. 

The last link in this unique 
campaign is effectively forged with 
sales helps for the dealer. In a 
pamphlet the Company distributes 
to its dealers stress is laid on the 
effort that is made to localize the 
results of the company’s advertis- 
ing by featuring the predominant 
amount of newspaper linage used 
to bring the motorist right to the 
dealers door. Direct sales helps are 
given because “‘they produce a 
regular money return by directing 
the tire user to the store that 
handles the merchandise he wants 
to buy.” 

New and practical kinds of 
metal and flange signs, Flexlume 
Electric Signs, window transpar- 
encies, Latex portfolios and cir- 
culars and booklets are furnished 
to dealers to follow through on 
the Company’s selling efforts. 
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PULLING WHISKERS OF 
OLD FOGIES 
(Continued from page 11) 


seen, in the final printing, as 
through a London fog. 

There is nothing of exaggera- 
tion in this. Everybody knows it 
is true. As proof of it, artists were 
almost always told to draw their 
newspaper pictures with heavy- 
handed simplicity. “Keep it 
crude,’’ was the battle cry of the 
skeptic. ‘This series of drawings,”’ 
we have heard advertising man- 
agers warn the artist, “‘is for news- 
paper use therefore you can’t deal 
in subtleties. Smash in the heavy 
blacks and let it go at that. We'll 
do our nice stuff for the maga- 
zines.” 

That the quality, the artistic 
atmosphere, the very volume of 
newspaper advertising has been 
seriously held back, hampered and 
hogtied by this amazingly falla- 
cious idea is a familiar fact to 
those on the inside. And the ar- 
guments have always been so ap- 
parently sound and convincing 
that even experts and students of 
printing were taken in by them, 
the more’s the pity. 


Bugaboo Limitations 


There is not the slightest doubt 
but that advertisers in legion have 
remained out of newspapers or 
curtailed their quite natural activ- 
ities because they were self-con- 
scious of an ever-present draw- 
back. Anything they might do 
would be diluted by the bugaboo 
limitations of newspaper repro- 
duction. 


Serial Advertising 


During the past six months 
nineteen great national adver- 
tisers have gone in for progress- 
ive newspaper serials not~ so 
much because they had to be sold 
on the idea that such campaigns 
would prove profitable to them, 
but because they were finally re- 
assured that the atmosphere which 
was a significant part of any ad- 
vertising they might do, its re- 
finements, elegance, gentility, ar- 
istocracy of mood and manner, 
could be safely entrusted to news- 
papers stock, ink, electrotypes and 
printing presses. Nothing else had 
held them back. When earnest 
solicitations were made, in the 
past, that dire nightmare fear al- 
ways poked its nose above the ap- 
propriation’s horizon. 

“Yes, but the stuff will cheap- 
en the prestige of your goods, be- 


WANTED. 


Experienced journalist to do feature and 


re-write work. 
Must belong to F. & A. M. 


cause of its physical appearance 
on the newspaper page. Some 
products just can’t be successfully 
advertised in newspapers without 
tremenduous sacrifice of pride, the 
long, solemn heritage of atmos- 
phere so skilfully put across on 
glazed stock in other mediums.’ 


Spicit of Quality 


This situation was complicated 
by the growing impression, among 
advertisers, not without justifica- 
tion, that advertising, in its en- 
tirety, has come to be a shrewd 
battle for ‘‘atmosphere.’’ The 
word is dreadfully abused and 
painfully bromidic, but there ap- 
pears to be no other which can so 
surely convey the basic idea. It 
has been shown, over and over 
again, that a created advertising 
atmosphere, can quickly push a 
product onward and upward to 
popular success. Words are won- 
derful, but an intangible and mys- 
terious something enters into the 
campaign, with equal vigor: an 
indescribable, hard-to-define qual- 
ity, which, in the individual, 
would go by any number of 
names—pose, manner, character, 
personal magnetism. 


“Trouble Man’ 


It is oddly and _ interestingly 
true that certain campaigns spread 
a species of perfume around them: 
wear halos, as it were—exude 
oodles of swank or strength or 
delicacy or any specific allurement 
which should be identified with 
the product. Yet you can’t quite 
put your finger on the why and 
the wherefore. It isn’t altogether 
what is said or how it is said: 
nor pictures, nor headlines: it is 
an aggregate spirit, precious be- 
yond any proper estimate. 


The Ban of Stigma 


Slowly, surely, and with ever 
increasing efficiency, these individ- 
ual ‘‘atmospheres’’ have blossomed 
in the columns of magazines: or 
make their presence felt in posters, 
street car cards, and all the rank 
and file of direct-mail advertising. 
Only the newspaper campaign 
must drag along under the ban 
of stigma—an accumulated gos- 
sip of generations. 

All of the elegance of solid 
silver could be echoed and reflect- 
ed in a magazine series for plated- 
ware—but the advertiser hesitated 
at the brink of a profitable, na- 
tion-wide newspaper effort, be- 
cause he had been told that this 
same class atmosphere could not 
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be transplanted to presses that 
ground out their product by the 
billion. And the psychological ef- 
fect of a crude series of crudely 
illustrated and embellished news- 
paper advertisements might undo 
all that the dress-suit appropria- 
tion had so painfully constructed. 
Dealers and public alike might get 
the wrong impression of the prod- 
uct. Better let well-enough alone! 


If any further argument were 
needed, the congenital knocker 
would open a small newspaper 
from Hickory Center, point. to a 
poorly printed illustration of some 
sort, and, with an air of exalted 
conviction, say: “‘there, what did 
I tell you. They can’t even print 
an ordinary line cut.” 


Not a Hobby 


These are not mere casual re- 
flection: they are not somebody’s 
temporary hobby, with one eye 
winking familiarly in the direc- 
tion of newspapers in general: 
they are a very earnest attempt to 
set right a condition which has 
persisted for a far too-long period, 
injurious, largely untrue, and cal- 
culated to prevent advertisers from 
taking advantage of an advertising 
asset without which no genuine 
progress can be made in this gen- 
eration. 


There entered a large manu- 
facturing institution six months 
ago a professional ‘“Trouble 
Man”: a genius at organization, 
analysis of conditions, markets, 
advertising. And among other 
things, his job was to discover 
just why a yearly advertising ap- 
propriation of almost one hundred 
thousand dollars, never seemed to 
quite “‘jell.”’ 


The Knocker’s Fallacy 


This man, a calm and dispas- 
sionate seeker after truth, had no 
special axes to grind. He was there 
to perform a needed service. And 
among his recommendations was 
that of an intensive, highly local- 
ized newspaper campaign. It had 
not been done and he couldn’t 
understand quite why it had never 
been done. 


It was the advertiser himself— 
and they are more than ever in- 
clined to interest themselves in 
their advertising—who shook his 
head rather emphatically when the 
suggestion was made. 


“We produce,’’ said he, ‘‘a 
quality article, based largely on 
atmosphere. We say very little in 
our copy—a sentence or two, at 
the most, reproduce an artistic 
nameplate, use the very finest art 
work we can secure, by national- 
ly known illustrators whose very 
signatures mean something to the 
public, and depend upon a visual 
impression made. 


“Our magazine advertising says 
‘Quality,’ even if you do not read 
a line. This same feeling, this 
niceness and aristocracy of manner 
and good breeding can’t be achiev- 
ed in newspapers space. There are 
too many limitations, physical, 
technical limitations. And we feel 
it would be ruinous to tarnish all 


(Continued on page 47) 
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We Make Our Bow 


With this issue THE FOURTH ESTATE 
makes its bow in a new dress and with 
an improved and more comprehensive 
editorial policy. The first, we believe, will 
make it more attractive to the eye, and 
more readable. The second, we are de- 
termined, shall make it more valuable 
in the three allied fields it will serve— 
those of the newspapers, the advertising 
agencies and the national advertisers. 

In a very intimate sense each of these 
has a common interest, and progress by 
one means progress by all. 

We are convinced that newspaper ad- 
vertising is the most effective form of 
printed salesmanship; that it is far 
and away ahead of any other form 
of selling through the printed word. To 
this THE FOURTH ESTATE will adhere. 

The contents of this issue present the 
plan which will be continued through- 
out, with such changes as shall suggest 
themselves from time to time for the 
betterment of the service, and additional 
features where opportunity opens the 
Way. 


Sans Peur 


And so they killed Mellett. 


The next day the newspaper world 
showered down not only its angry pub- 
licity, but its dollars as a reward for the 
uncovering of the slayer or slayers. 


Back in the old days, when subscrip- 
tions were cancelled with a .45 and the 
editor ‘‘came ashooting”’ to meet the sub- 
scriber, they got no further with the 
intimidation of the press than they do 
today. 


To those of us who have lived in 
the newsroom, ours is a glorious tra- 
dition, and all the guns and cannon ever 
cast can never make one newspaper man 
strike his flag from fear. 


Even this fact must eventually pene- 
trate the consciousness of the woefully 
ignorant who continue to attempt it. 


Dishonest Advertising 
The Federal Trade Commission has 


been considering the formulation of rules 
which will make publisher and adver- 
tising agency alike responsible for issuing 
false or misleading advertisements. 


In principle the idea is commendable. 
The public has been mulcted in hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year by pub- 
lished falsehoods, and is being so cheated 
today. How to stop it is the problem 
of all reputable publishers. Most’ of the 
newspapers of the country have instituted 
censorship of their advertising columns, 
striving with more or less good effect to 
keep out the unworthy. 


The censorship movement came from 
within, not from without, an excellent 
example of self-regulation; and many 
advertising agencies bestir themselves to 
the same end. Nevertheless, clever and 
unscrupulous advertisers not infrequently 
get past the newspaper censorship, even 
in the most closely careful offices. 


For example, even generally considered 
the most rigidly censored newspaper in 
the country is sometimes victimized, and 
narrow escapes are not infrequent. It 
offers a standing reward to any of its 
employes who discovers an oblique adver- 
tisement after it has passed through the 
publication office and before it gets into 
the paper. Not a week passes but some- 
body collects the reward by catching the 
advertisement after it is in type and ready 
to print. What, then, must happen to 
newspapers less largely and efficiently 
equipped? 

Better Business Bureaus all over the 
country are striving to eliminate false 
advertising, their membership consisting 
of business men, advertising agencies and 
newspapers. Still frauds persist, some 
Witting, others unwitting and amen- 
able to correction. Some merchants have 
even confessed unintentional misleading 
in succeeding advertisements and offered 
the amend of restoration. 


The battle by the newspapers against 
fraudulent advertising is strong. Pub- 
lishers are policing their advertising 
columns as never before, rejecting every 
year many thousands of dollars of busi- 
ness on that account. Yet there are adver- 
tisers expert enough to pass the bars. 


Utter cleanliness in advertisements is 
desirable, but ideal. It is safe to say that 
only when the burglar is unknown, 
when hold-ups are no more, when con- 
fidence men cease their labors, when cities 
abolish their police forces, when human 


nature is entirely purified, will the mil- 
lenium of absolute truth and cleanliness 
in all advertising arrive. 


Meantime, any justifiable and properly 
directed assistance will be welcome. Con- 
scious obliquity by publishers should be 
punished and dishonest advertisers should 
be sent to jail. But what about the inno- 
cent victim, robbed of his probity as 
surely as the burglarized householder is 
robbed of his goods by a sneak thief? 


The principle is right. If the Federal 
Trade Commission can execute its pro- 
posed rulings fairly and effectively none 
will give them warmer welcome nor 
heartier support than the honest Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher. 


Dignity of The Star 


Newspaper readers. the world over 
waited with unusual interest to see how 
the announcement of the Kansas City 
Star's new ownership would be made 
by that paper itself. 


For many years the Star has maintain- 
ed a front page make-up sc different from 
the average newspaper that it was felt 
among newspaper men that this greatest 
event in the lives of the new ownership 
would certainly break the precedent of 
single column heads; and if ever a scare- 
head was justified, it would be now. 


The new owners, however, refused to 
be shaken off balance by the big event, 
and so the Star appeared again on Tues- 
day, July 13th, with the all important 
story of ‘‘Wheat’’ in column one, with 
the first reference to the new purchase ap- 
peared in column two with a single line 
head, conservative in make-up as always. 
The best that was given to it anywhere 
in the paper was a single column head. 


Reproducing the hundreds of telegrams 
of congratulation in their Tuesday and 
Wednesday issues, was done as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to the senders, and 
with becoming modesty. 


Hi! Hi! New Yorker 


The City of New York has a weekly 
newspaper true to the traditions of the 
old country weekly. Any man who would 
call it a magazine knows nothing, abso- 
lutely and positively nothing, about that 
glorious institution whose original circu- 
lation was built by an exchange over 
the editor’s desk for butter, hams and 
potatoes. 


The New Yorker is published in an 
attractive dress, and its breezy news items 
differ only from those delicious squibs 
we used to see in the Ohio and Indiana 
small town weeklies in that they apply 
to Manhattan, and add a pleasant tone 
to the world of journalism. 


Any man who has five dollars and 
doesn’t send it to them for a year’s sub- 
scription misses the brightest touch this 
old town has offered the lovers of 
sprightly news items for many a yeat. 
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HOLD FAST ! 
Ten of the largest manufacturers of automobiles inv 

tising during 1925 than during 1924. They increased 
one per cent. 
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Drawn especially for Tue FourtH Estate by William Gropper 


ested 14.6% more in national newspaper adver- 
their magazine expenditure only four-tenths of 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 
CRN 


fhe to the name change from A. A.C W. 
to I. A. A., it is not too soon to start the 
slogan—‘“‘on-to-Denver.”’ 


* % * 


forign newspaper coriespondents in Russia 
and Poland have joined the native move- 
ment for simplified spelling. 


* * * 


he heading to one of The San Francisco 
Chronicle’s advertisements says ‘‘people al- 
ways look at pictures.’’ what do you mean, always? 


* * * 


hen a newspaper is issued at 9 a. m. 1 

V V think it is improper to call it an evening 

newspaper. equally so, when a 9 p. m. is 
called a morning newspaper. 


* * * 


otwithstanding the automobile craze, there 
Nl are four million more horses on farms 
than there were fifteen or twenty years ago 
no charge for this advertising tip. 


* % * 


he car card read, ‘‘almost like a miracle.’’ and 

then explained that Philadelphia cream 
cheese makes children robust and sturdy. 
could that be called a miracle, really? 


* * * 
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Bea of the Chicago Tribune call it “the 
Charley Morris 


world’s greatest newspaper.” let’s sit down 
and compare it carefully with the three Ts— 


SOVGomOme iL CRA 


By Henry Edward Warner——— 


Charley Morris becomes publisher of 
the Canton, O., Daily News, succeeding 
Don R. Mellett, who was assassinated 
last week. 

Charley Morris, 41-year-old battle- 
scarred veteran of more political fights 
than Bryan ever saw, secretary to Gov- 
ernor Cox in the high-lights of his ad- 
ministration as Governor of the State of 
Ohio, closest adviser and confidant of 
the Democratic presidential candidate in 
1920, lately editor-in-chief of the News 
League of Dayton, Ohio, which com- 
prises the Daily News of Dayton, the 
Daily News of Canton, the Daily News 
at Springfield and the Daily News of 
Miami, Fla. 

Just prior to this and since the 1920 
presidential campaign, Charley Morris 
was Washington correspondent of the 
News League, and there made a multi- 
tude of friends and an enviable reputa- 
tion. 

The Canton News, with Morris as 
publisher, immediately takes on a very 
colorful aspect since it is assured that, 
whatever aggressive policy it may have 
pursued in the past, all of its policies in 
the future will be still more aggressive. 

It is a fine thing to see the owner of 
a paper like the Canton News, so recently 
in the lime-light, immediately place at 
its helm a man with the ability of Morris. 


Ot ee 


GREETINGS! 


To you who toil in devious ways 
Through printing’s strife and stress, 

Through type the tripe or stick the type 
To feed the throbbing press: 

A word by way of greeting you! 

A handshake, and a Howd’ye do! 


A fellow-feeling! Just a touch 
Of comradeship, that’s all! 
A little get-acquainted with 
The crowd that’s heard the call! 
A little introductory song, 
And then we'll let ’em swing along! 


We'll sing of you, and all you are, 


And what you hope to be! 
We'll sing a lot of you, and just 
A little bit of me; 
And be you sad or hopeful cuss, 
We'll sing of what inspires us! 


So Howd’ye do, Old Top! And here’s 
A hand!—And here’s a wish 
That when you go a-fishing, you 
May always catch a fish! 
Shaggy your head or bald your pate, 
Greetings to all the FOURTH ESTATE! 


Los Angeles Times, New York Times, London 
Times. a6 Wien ys 
hess a tip to executives: put yourself on 

your own mailing list. have all your printed 
or multigraphed matter come to you through 
the mails in the usual manner. it might cause 
profitable improvement. 


* * * 


| Ee might help in postal solution: give 
newspapers and periodicals the lowest 
reasonable rates, and charge higher rates for 
unrequested mail matter—such as folders, 
form-letters and follow-up stuff. 


* * * 


+ havea letter from The United States Daily, 


I Washington, D. C., the first sentence of 
which says: “The United States Daily is an 
editor’s newspaper.” i don’t think i see it ex- 
actly that way because it isn’t. 


* * * 


«zou cannot buy so much good circulation 
y anywhere else in new york for the price, 
as you can buy in The New York Telegram to- 
day,” is from a recent page advertisement. 
what do other New York newspapers say ? 
* * * 


ce Ab eae and farm papers are the back- 

bone of our tremendous advertising cam- 
paign. that this advertising has been successful 
is evidenced by the fact that every year in the 
past six years we have doubled our business 
over the preceding year.” so says The Maytag 
Company, of Newton, Iowa. simply a confir- 
mation of many other experiences. 
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WHO IS DON SEITZ 
AND WHY? 


(Continued from page 34) 


recognized at old William and 
Mary College by an honorary 
membership in the parent chapter 
of that fellowship of the learned, 
Phi Beta Kappa. St. Lawrence 
University conferred on him the 
degree of Master of Arts, and 
Bowdoin College made him a 
Doctor of Literature. His status 
in letters was also recognized by 
his election to the presidency of 
the Authors’ Club. 


Bee Has Nothing on Him 


Since leaving the grind of daily 
newspaper work, Mr. Seitz has 
been as busy as a syndicate, turn- 
ing out the offerings from his un- 
fettered soul. Becoming an asso- 
ciate editor of the Outlook Maga- 
zine, Don Carlos Seitz has been 
lashing the sins and foibles of all 
mankind. 

The political iniquity of the 
Seventies is held up to shame in 
“The Dreadful Decade’ in a way 
which tells plainly enough that 
time was not the age of innocence, 
after all, and that even Rutherford 
B. Hayes was not so good as he 
Was gray. 

Early this year, Don Carlos has 
been lashing modern journalism 
with whips and with scorpions. 
How his vision has changed! 


When he wrote his ‘“Training for 


the Newspaper Trade,’’ just a 
decade since, he referred to jour- 
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nalism as a lofty calling. In 
speeches back in 1914 and 1916 
he told how incorruptible was the 
press; how uncontrolled by capi- 
tal; how the more advertisements 
it received the more independent 
and generally noble it was; and 
how no, consideration could stir 
it from its firm resolve to print 
the news without fear nor favor. 

Since becoming a magazinist, 
however, Mr. Seitz has been in- 
forming all men that the war has 
demoralized journalism. When the 
struggle was on, and for long 
years after the curtain went down 
on the tragedy of Europe, he kept 
silent about all this. Not until he 
left newspaper circles, evidently, 
could he bring himself to speak 
his mind. 


Then Came a Change 


He depicts the newspaper editor 
as grown plump in purse and per- 
son, through advertising, as a 
member of the ‘‘What’s the Use 
Club.’’ No longer do editors seek 
exclusive news stories, and as a 
whole our press pays so little heed 
tc important matters, that he gets 
just as good, if not better news, 
by reading his favorite Japanese 
journal which he gets from Kobe 
twenty days late. 

What changes have taken place 
in just one dreadful decade! It be- 
gan with all editors being pure in 
heart, and ended with their having 
acquired a greed for gain! Before 
Don C. Seitz became Don Carlos 
Seitz, everybody on the editoria! 
staff of newspapers was happy and 


free. Three-fifths of the income of 
the papers were given to the writ- 
ers and the news gatherers who 
made them organs of public 
opinion. Now he finds only hire- 
lings who get somewhat less than 
the union compositors. 

Once the newspapers were good 
because they got so much adver- 
tising; now they are the worse 
for having that same much. They 
are comic strip purveyors, given 
to sound and funny pages, and 
cross-word puzzles, and with two 
exceptions (The New York 
Times and The Boston Tran- 
script) seem total futilities, not 
“‘antilities,’’ as Don used to call 
them. Why, he does not even ex- 
cept The New York World, the 
character of which he himself 
helped to form for a quarter of a 
century. 


Broke Out in a New Spot 


Another manifestation of the 
coldly critical view which this 
Don Carlos Seitz has displayed is 
his adverse criticism of the late 
Frank A. Munsey, as a wrecker 
of newspapers. Might it not be 
a public service to put out of ex- 
istence all newspapers, if they are 
anything nearly as bad as the tal- 
ented author says? His imputation 
that Mr. Munsey “‘tested his prop- 
erty to destruction’’ out of malice 
does seem carrying analysis a bit 
far. However, now that Don 
Carlos is in the magazine field, 
he might be expected to psycho- 
analyze both the quick and the 
dead. 
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This question of ‘‘Why’’ is 


two-fold. The reason for Don’ 


Carlos is, that he is one of the 


the country, an astute executive, 
and a mighty likable chap on the 
whole. 

As Don Carlos Seitz, poet and 
author, he is to be a thorn in the 
flesh of patient and plodding jour- 
nalists trying to do the best they 
can. He should realize that they 
have to sell their wares to a chang- 
ing public, to please solid busi- 
ness men, new women with mis- 
sions, and also sheiks and shebas. 

There never was a time when 
the newspaper calling needed more 
constructive criticism such as Don 
C. Seitz might have given, nor 
less of the destructive variety such 
as literary persons like Don Carlos 
Seitz supply. 

Such tirades as Don Carlos 
flings are like the sting of a hornet, 
stimulating, but devoid of nour- 
ishment. 


A Correction 


In the advertisement of the News 
League of Ohio which appeared on 
the back cover of the June 26th 
issue of THE FOURTH ESTATE there 
occurred this line, referring to the 
Dayton Daily News, ‘‘First in Day- 
ton—First in Ohio.” The copy 
should have read ‘‘First in Dayton— 


Third in Ohio.’’ THE FOURTH Es-- 


TATE wishes to make this correction 
of a typographical mistake not in 
any part due to The Dayton Daily 
News. 
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WILLS WITHOUT A 
PURPOSE 


(Continued on page 34) 


er’s chief executive, made on the 
day the bequests were announced, 
‘Ss that of a great and good man, 
whose vision in the disposition of 
his very important properties 
looked centuries ahead of the day 
in which he lived.” 

It was Mr. Munsey’s intent, in 
so endowing the Museum, to 
make an enduring contribution to 
“education, enlightment and cul- 
ture.” 

Now, as to the third will—that 
of Victor F. Lawson, proprietor 
of the Chicago Daily News. That 
important daily, founded by him 
and Melville E. Stone in 1875, is 
one of the outstanding successes 
of American newspaperdom. 


Developed the News 


Years ago, Mr. Lawson ac- 
quired the interest of Mr. Stone, 
developed the News in all direc- 
tions and advocated certain meas- 
ures with all his heart and all his 
soul. Largely due to his efforts, 
the U. S. Post Office Department 
became a depository for the thrif- 
ty, and it is no idle figure of speech 
fomecaill, Victor Lawson ‘“The 
Father of Postal Savings.’’ His 
philanthropies during his life time 
were many, and he was especially 
interested in seeing that the chil- 
dren of the Chicago tenements got 
fresh air and excursions in the 
heat of summer. 

His will was found to have dis- 
pensed millions to charity and re- 
ligion when it was opened a few 
days after his death, which oc- 
curred in August of last year. 
Some of his tried executives and 
old associates were remembered 
with generous amounts, and the 
bulk of the fortune, including 
such a sum as might be realized 
from the sale of the News, was 
bequeathed to the Chicago Cong- 
regational Union, the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and_ the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. : 

When sold recently the Chicago 
Daily News brought $14,322,- 
068, the largest sum ever realized 
from the transfer of an American 
newspaper into new hands. 


Into Many Hands 


When the sale of the Chicago 
Daily News was effected the con- 
trol was vested in the editor, 
Walter A. Strong, who had for 
many years been associated with 
Mr. Lawson. Five groups of busi- 
ness men, representing a wide 
cross section of the commercial 
and industrial life of Chicago, had 
subscribed for stock—scores of 
them, in fact, with interests rang- 
ing from mail orders to wheat 
pits. All of the $8,000,000 in 
stock, exclusive of $6,000,000 
already taken, was offered publicly 
and bought by many investors. 
Thus from having one owner, the 
noted daily was shifted into the 
hands of hundreds. The situation, 
though on a larger scale, resembles 
that which obtained in affairs of 
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the New York Evening Post when 
it was controlled by Thomas W. 
Lamont and numerous associates 
before being taken over by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. 

Whatever good fortune may at- 
tend the properties lately held by 
Messrs. Nelson, Munsey and Law- 
son, they will go their ways with- 
out any provision having been 
made for them from the estates of 
those who won wealth through 
their ownership. 

Newspapers are the universities 
of the people; they transcend cor- 
respondence schools and extension 
courses; they are monitors and 
guides always on call. They make 
in every sense for ‘‘education, en- 
lightment and culture.” 

The university, however, can 
go out, high hat in hand, and in- 
duce captains of industry and the 
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haps, as is a home for journalists 
no more jejune. It is certainly 
within the realm of possibility that 
some day the successful publisher 
will plan his epitaph on the lines 
of the one which Sir Christopher 
Wren's friends wrote for his 
simple slab in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
of which he was the architect. ‘“‘If 
you seek a monument. look about 
you” is an inscription which 
might go well on any newspaper 
building. 

There are splendid and lofty 
fabrics which have been reared as 
the homes of the big newspapers 
—such as the tower of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the New York 
Times building, in West Forty- 
third Street, New York, recently 
enlarged; and the quarters of the 
New York Herald-Tribune; but 


there are not so many structures 
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It’s Time to Use the Sword! 
| EA 


Best Cartoon of the Past Week 
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colonels of commerce to give it 
money, not to buy its securities 
in the hope of dividends. The 
newspaper depends on what it 
earns. Any one who has spent 
many years in its workshop 
knows, too, that many are the 
economies introduced to increase 
the income of proprietors and 
stockowners, and to dodge the 
Damoclean overhead. 

When museums and _ institu- 
tions of learning go forth to col- 
lect funds, they devise a_ blank 


form of bequest. Such a one might 


be formulated for the wills of all 
newspaper owners, to be applied 
perpetuating their own newspapers 
on a strong and firm foundation, 
and not to leave them to all the 
storms of chance that blow. 

The endowed newspaper is as 
much of the world of dreams, per- 


for the American press which ex- 
cel in dignity and beauty the Pal- 
ace of La Prensa in far-away 
Buenos Aires. 

Many an American newspaper 
has drudged along in a dingy, 
dusty, cobwebbed plant, and yet 
turning out big profits every year, 
which is entitled to a dignified and 
attractive building, to a work of 
art or two in its reception room, 
to a place where editors and re- 
porters may work in comfort and 
even in peace. Down in the Argen- 
tine, the newspaper is considered 
such a symbol of a community 
that it is accepted as a matter of 
course that it should be housed in 
structure which looks like a Grand 
Opera House. 

What of that huddle of musty 
dog-eared, obsolete books which 
passes as a library in many an 
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American newspaper establish- 
ment? Ask yourself, if some day, 
there may not be. a journalistic 
Carnegie who will endow the 
library in the office of his own 
newspaper as a memorial to him- 
self when he was passed into the 
Great Beyond. 

There are comparatively few 
newspapers which have even suit- 
able vaults for the storage of their 
own files, or a suitable index of 
their own contents, year by year. 
How about an endowed index, in 
such a case as this. Better far so 
notable a contribution to the liter- 
ature of journalism and an Old 
Master or two less. 

The American newspaper is 
great, but not perfect. There are 
many “‘blind spots’’ in its cos- 
mos, weak places permitted to ex- 
ist, because strengthening them 
would not yield immediate return. 
How many have a medical editor, 
for instance? How many have ad- 
visors in science and technology? 

Surely every newspaper can do 
well with more extended research 
in many directions, ‘especially 
when it undertakes intensive cam- 
paigns. The newspaper with a re- 
serve capital, left to it by some 
beneficent proprietor who has 
gone before, would develop new 
resources and greater powers not 
now generally considered. 


Influence of the Press 


And who, moreover, can with- 
hold from the newspaper its right 
to exert its moral and spiritual in- 
fluence. It can instruct, inspire, 
uplift, as well as can the art 
museums, the schools, the church- 
es, the theological seminaries, by 
holding before the people ideals of 
truth and righteousness. If a large 
amount can be set aside for the 
maintenance of a church by the 
will of a newspaper publisher, 
surely there may some day be a 
publisher who will consider the 
paper he must one day leave, as 
preaching from thousands of 
paper pulpits! 


Not Always Easy 


‘The press of the United States 
places its ideals ‘‘above the hope 
of gain,’’ yet there are times when 
the effort to maintain them against 
financial pressure is not easy. A 
newspaper with reserves, prestige 
and power, though it may not be 
endowed in the sense the college 
and the museums may be, could 
yet have greater position and in- 
fluence: This can be done if its 
owner would arrange for it to live 
on and on, in dignity and in 
power. Is this not better than dir- 
ecting that it be left on the ocean 
of destiny, rudderless, perhaps, 
ultimately to be towed into any 
port, there to be sold to the high- 
est bidder? If one should make 
such a testament as this for the 
future, one would indeed leave a 
will with a purpose! 


Hard Named Editor 


Charles E. Hard has been named 
editor-in-chief of the Portsmouth, 
O., Sun, succeeding George M. Tay- 
lor. John A. Lloyd has been named 
managing editor. 
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Live News and Notes 
of the 
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International Advertising Association 


(Formerly Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


The Hartford, Conn., Baseball 
Club recently invited the members of 
the Hartford Advertising Club to at- 
tend a game, and give the baseball 
team their support. The advertising 
men were seated in a special section. 


A resume of the different visitors 
who came to the convention at Phil- 
adelphia shows that J. J. Staples, of 
the Christchurch Advertising Club of 
New Zealand travelled furthest to 
attend the meeting. 


The Advertising Club of Madison, 
Wisc., staged a Rodeo recently to 
which they invited all the local busi- 
ness men and representatives from 
advertising clubs in nearby cities. A 
special ‘“‘Suppressed edition’ of the 
Madison Capital Times was put out 
by the advertising men for the rodeo. 


The Federation of Women's Ad- 
vertising Clubs is launching a nation- 
al movement to familiarize club 
women with advertising. By a sys- 
tem of speakers’ organizations, the 
story of advertising will be told to 
feminine social groups in different 
parts of the country. 


The advertising Club of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is holding a competition 


for a slogan to be used for the 1926: 


convention of the New England Ad- 
vertising Clubs which will be held in 
Worcester Nov. 8 and 9. 


An advertising club was defined 
as ‘‘the result of a good impulse’’ by 
W. A. Hart, director of the Western 
Gateway celebration, in a talk to 
members of the Schenectady, N. Y., 
Advertising Club. 


To further public interest in ad- 
vertising the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
Advertising Club recently held a 
public meeting, at which over 300 
people were present, one-third of 
them being of the fairer sex. The 
program was rather general in nature, 
and dealt more with the problems of 
Florida than with technical phases 
of advertising. 


A movement is on foot to reor- 
ganize the Cincinnati Advertising 
Club so that it will take a direct hand 
in improving the quality of adver- 
tising in that city. 


Many women are registering for 
the special advertising courses offered 
‘by the Chicago Women’s Advertising 
Club, which have been on a self- 
supporting basis for the past two 
years. 


The Richmond, Va., Advertising 
Club is responsible for the formation 
of a club council, on which are rep- 
resented the leading clubs of that 
Southern city. 


A study in trade-mark recognition 
was made by the Marietta, O., Ad- 
vertising Club, which cut out trade- 
marks and names of products and 
had them identified by their mem- 
bers. 


The Advertising Club of Denver 
is making special efforts to welcome 
the J. A. A. at its convention there 
next year, and has started organizing 
a program for the visiting advertising 
men. 


The Oakland, Cal., Advertising 
Club held its second annual Printer’s 
Day recently, cooperating with the 
Eastbay Graphic Arts Club. 


The advertising clubs of northern 
New York will hold their second an- 
nual outing today, Saturday, at Pine 
Lake, near Gloversville. The Adver- 
tising Club of Gloversville will act 
as host. 


The Milwaukee, Wisc., Advertis- 
ing Club have elected the following 
officers for their new club year: Ruth 


Pearse, reelected president; Helen 
Weinman, vice-president; Edna 
Smith, treasurer; Gertrude Kluck, 


secretary; Ruth Loeffler, assistant sec- 
retary. 


The direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation will meet in Detroit October 
20, 21, and0 2.2 Hatnyvebmenertland 
will be in charge of the program for 
the visiting direct mail men. ‘ 


The St. Louis, Mo., Advertising 
Club will admit women to its sum- 
mer sessions; the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of that city meeting to- 
gether with the masculine organiza- 
tion for the torrid months. 


The Seattle, Wash., Advertising 
Club took motion pictures of its trip 
to Wenatchee, which were shown at 
a club luncheon, and the members are 
waiting for bids from the movie pro- 
ducers. 


The 1925-1926 year book of the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club, ‘‘Blue 
Pencil’’ has made its appearance. In 
this volume the organization lists its 
activities, and gives its aim for the 
future. 


Mrs. Carothers Guest of Philly Ad 
Women 


Mrs. Minna Carothers, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, was the 
guest of honor at a banquet of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women held Thursday evening, 
July 15, at the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following officers were in- 
stalled at the banquet: 

Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, president; 
Florence M. Dart, vice-president; 
Mary J. Denton, recording secretary; 
Clare V. Fey, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. .B. Ewing Kempff, 
treasurer. 

The incoming chairmen are: 

Laura C. Lennon, publicity; Clara 
McCall, membership; Wilhelmina 
Kane, convention; Clara Robinson, 
dinner dance; Edyth M. Lloyd, club 
contact; Kathryn Braddock, club 
editor. 


Harvey Young on I.A.A. 
Advertising Commission 
Harvey R. Young, advertising di- 


rector of the Columbus, O., Dispatch 
has been appointed on the advertising 


commission of the International Ad- | 


vertising Clubs. Frank Carroll, ad- 


HARVEY R. YOUNG 


+: 
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vertising director of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., News, and president of the In- 
ternational Advertising Newspaper 
Executives, appointed Mr. Young in 
place of Lincoln B. Palmer, manag- 
ing director of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

Mr. Carroll explained that he 
thought an active newspaper man 
should be on the Commission, the 
other members of which are A. L. 
Shuman, vice-president and adver- 
tising director of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram, and George 
Burbach, advertising director of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Botsford—Constantine Again 
Winner of Coast Clubs Prizes 


Two of the most coveted awards 

of the recent convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising clubs in San 
Francisco were taken by the Bots- 
ford-Constantine agency of Portland, 
according to advices received by 
David M. Botsford, vice-president. 
_ One trophy was for the best na- 
tional advertising campaign prepared 
on the Pacific coast. This was con- 
ducted in the interests of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills. 

The second trophy went to the 
Seattle branch of the company for 
the best campaign of community ad- 


Vertising, which covered the ads of - 


the Evergreen Playgrounds campaign 
for the Puget Sounders & British Col- 
umbians, Inc. In four years Bots- 
ford-Constantine have won 
trophies. 


Chandler Reelected 


At the annual meeting of the 
Roosevelt Club of Boston, Cleveland 
A. Chandler of the Cleveland A. 
Chandler Advertising Agency, was re- 
elected Secretary of the club. 


four 


Warns Against French Methods 
Warning against certain practices 


of French advertising agencies which _ 


might react unfavorably on American 


business men was issued last Wednes- 
day by C. K. Woodbridge, president — 


of the International Advertising As- 
sociation. 


After discussing French agency 
methods with Marcel Knecht of Le 
Matin, Paris, a member of the French 
delegation to the International Ad- 
Vertising convention in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Woodbridge explained that any 
advertising contract in France is not 
transferable. New contracts must be 
placed only with the original agency 
or double commissions must be paid 
for a year after the change in agen- 
cies. 


Becomes Ad Manager 


Miss Beulah Henderson, re- 
cently of Atlanta, Ga., has assumed 
charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of Meyers Department Store, 
Greensboro, N. C., one of the 
largest department stores in the 
South. She succeeded H. L. Bat- 
ten, who went to Birmingham, 
Ata; 


Kaltenborn Sails for European 
Survey 


H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, sailed July 
22nd on the S.S. Stockholm of the 
Swedish-American Line on a survey 
trip through northern Europe. His 
itinerary will carry him through 
Sweden, Finland, Russia and Poland. 
His most extensive stay will be in 
Russia where he plans to make a 
special study of the Soviet system. 
In Sweden and Finland he will in- 
quire inty the way these two coun- 
tries handle the liquor problem. 
While at Warsaw he hopes to observe 
conditions under the new Pilsudski 
dictatorship. 

Mr. Kaltenborn is a member of 
the World Press Congress which 
meets at Geneva September 14th to 
18th. He hopes to arrive at the seat 
of the League of Nations in time to 
witness Germany’s admission to 
membership. In the course of the ses- 
sions of the Press Congress he will 
deliver an address on ‘‘Radio and the 
Press.’’ Eagle readers will be kept in- 
formed of Mr. Kaltenborn’s observa- 
tions and experiences through a series 
of letters and despatches which he 
will send as opportunity offers. 


He expects to return to the United 
States in time to greet his large radio 
audience on the first Monday eve- 
ning in October. His personal obser- 
vation of foreign affairs and his di- 
rect contacts with some of the lead- 
ing personalities on the European 
stage will give him a great deal of 
first-hand material to illustrate his 
weekly talks on Current Events. 


Appoints John Budd 


The Richmond, Va. Times-Dis- 
patch has appointed the John Budd 
Co. as its national advertising repre- 
sentative, effective August 1. 
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Interesting Relics of Journalism’s Earliest Days 


Oldest Copy of an English Newspaper in Existence Found by New Yorker 


Who Sent Photograph of It to New York Public Library 
No. 1 of a Series 


- CORANTOR VVEEKLY NEVV 
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‘In the Pages of Books 
(Continued from page 32) 


The chief thing to do 
in dealing with problems of racial 
quality is to avoid getting excited. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick is not excited. 
Mr. Brewer is. 


Brewer. 


“Virgin Spain” 
Waldo Frank’s “Virgin Spain” 
(Boni and Liveright, $3), was a 


decided disappointment to me.. 


Perhaps I expected too much 
since [ was conscious of the fact 
that the book had been evaluated 
as one of the most discerning 
yet written about Spain by a for- 
eigner. Yet I balanced this by 
the knowledge that Frank is re- 
garded with extravagant deffer- 
ence in certain quarters in this 
country, and especially in France 
and Spain. Since my disappoint- 
ment must be communicated in 
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this notice, I should like briefly 
to indicate the Franklin approach 
to life and literature that the 
reader may not attribute my ad- 
verse judgment to mis or in- 
comprehension of Frank’s ap- 
proach. I admit lack of sympathy 
with the approach. 

First, the artist. Frank writes: 
“For he alone is the true artist 
whose personal will is the will of 
his land and of God: only in this 
marriage of wills can there be 
true creation.’’ In other words, 
the true artist is a mystic. This 
is all very nice, but it excludes 
too many minds, and too many 
artists. Frank is trying to con- 
fine all art to the narrow bounds 
of one kind of art. Second, from 
this belief in mysticism arises 
Frank’s eternal discovery of sym- 
bolic significance in all expres- 
sions of Spanish life. All art is 
mystic. All life-expressions are 


y Nevves 


apse of three centuries—is this probably oldest new» 

paper in the English language. Its date is October 11, 
1621. The name it bears is the Corant or VVeekly Nevves, 
followed by a line showing the source of its foreign intelli- 
gence and dispatches. 


The Corant, printed in London, was evidently the fore- 
runner of another Corant, or Corrant, with a slightly 
different make-up. The British Museum has a number of 
that publication eight months younger than the Corant 
of 1621 and imprinted on May 23, 1622. 


Anglican antiquarians have maintanied it was positively 
the oldest copy of an English newspaper, in the world. 
This 1621 copy was discovered by Charles Feleky, of New 
York City, while making researches in Hungarian history. 
He gathered it in because it hod a good ‘“‘news service’ 
from Hungaria, Polonia and Bohemia. 


Evidently Mr. Feleky did not realize its value, until out 
of curiosity he sought the history of journalism in the 
Encyclopedia Britanica, where he saw the confident state- 
ment about the British Museum copy. He furnished a 
photograph of his find to the New York Public Library 
and to other institutions. 


Just who the “N. B.” for whom the Courant was 
printed may have been does not appear in this issue. Pub- 
lishers were even more modest three years ago than they 
are now. Very often, owing to the harshness of the law, 
various persons were looking for them with unfriendly 
intent. Probably ‘“‘N. B.’’ was one Nicholas Bourne, whose 
name appears a year or so after this publication on another 
journal. 


The Corant is twelve inches long and eight in width, 
a single, two column sheet, printed on both sides, and 
without any advertisements. It is devoted entirely to news 
of Europe, and its matter seems to have been largely 
“lifted’’ from journals in Holland, as it is announced it 
was from the “Low Dutch Coppy.”’ 


Journals of this character were printed in Paris and 
Amsterdam many years before the English press became 
a factor. The Corant contains no British ‘‘Nevves,’’ for 
every English gentleman was supposed to know all that 
transpired in England. As a cultured person, however, he 
desired to follow the trend of affairs on the Continent. 
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symbolic. To me this is boring, 
stupid, and not so penetrating as 
Frank seems to think. If one 
should go through his book and 
throw out all the factual material 
the residium would be incompre- 
hensible jargon. It is the factual 
material that saves the book. 
However, all the mystical writing 
by living men that I have seen 
appears to me to be jargon. The 
truth is no doubt that I cannot 
attain the divine afflatus that 
buoys up Mr. Frank, and so I 
judge his perhaps. and probably 
important book from the dusty 
cutter of commonplace, unin- 
spired mentality. Well, so be it. 


Hazel Neal to Visit Europe 


Hazel Neal, commercial editor of 
the Des Moines Daily Capital, will 
spend two months visiting European 
capitals this summer. 


Pane lveaes Nevada Paper 


H. J. Hoogamakker of Nevada, 
Iowa, has purchased the Nevada 
Representative, a semi-weekly news- 
paper, from the Representative Com- 
pany, and is enlarging and improving 
the plant. 


Balkan Reporters Win Strike 


According to a despatch from 
Rumania to the New York Times 
Bucharest newspaper reporters have 
won their strike against Premier 
Averescu. He has signed a truce with 
them, allowing them again to fre- 
quent the lobbies of Parliament, and 
has also renewed their railroad passes. 

The reporters, when excluded from 
the Parliamentary lobbies, first re- 
fused to mention the names of mem- 
bers of the Government and the ma- 
jority party Deputies in their news re- 
ports. Then when threatened with dis- 
ciplinary measures, they refused 
further to write any Parliamentary 
or Government news. 
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ROMANCE IN U. S. 
JOURNALISM 
(Continued from page 35) 


Mr. Ochs made it a point from 
the very beginning of his career 
not only to publish clean news but 
the character of news that would 
appeal to intelligent, thoughtful 
people. This is one of the policies 
in which he takes natural pride. 
He insists that his newspaper give 
its readers a liberal education as 
was attested in the recent special 
radiograms from the North Pole 
which chronicled the two air ex- 
peditions that flew over the top of 
the world. 


Times Enjoys Confidence 


As a result of like enterprise, 
his newspaper enjoys the con- 
fidence of authorities in inter- 
national relations, politics, science, 
education, finance, business and 
sports. It has shown that the pro- 
gress of the world can be told 
with compelling interest. 


Right here, it must be said that 
no small part of the personal suc- 
cess of Mr. Ochs is attributed by 
his friends and associates to his 
ability as an organizer. He knows 
how to pick men—and _ hold 
them. It is safe to say that this 
fine discernment has built up for 
The Times such a complete and 
efficient fraternity of workers that 
if any one were removed—even 


this great guiding spirit-—the 
publication would continue in- 
definitely. 


Executive and editorial brains 
co-ordinate in this combination 
and it is justifiably a proud dis- 
tinction to be employed on the 
newspaper that Mr. Ochs has de- 
veloped. 


Honest Advertising 


Having made The New York 
Times a synonym for enterprise 
in gathering news and having 
established the rule that news must 
be complete, and above all, ac- 
curate, Mr. Ochs insisted upon 
honesty in advertising. The fraud- 
ulent advertiser was rejected from 
the beginning of his management. 
Likewise, the advertiser who used 
misleading phrases and endeavored 
to create false impressions by ex- 
travagant statements and indefinite 
phraseology. 


Mr. Ochs was convinced that 
permanent success could be at- 
tained only through obtaining the 
public confidence. This he set out 
to gain through excellence in news 
service and a determination that 
neither news nor editorial ex- 
pression would ever be influenced 


by an advertiser. Early in his 
career as publisher, The New 
York Times declined advertis- 


ing to the value of thousands of 
dollars because it was plainly in- 
tended to influence the news and 
editorial policies of The Times. 


Improved Appearance 


The constructive vision with 
which Mr. Ochs regarded the 
building of his newspaper was 
again exemplified when “The 
Times insisted upon greater beauty 
in its typographical appearance. 
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Black type and glaring headlines 
have been abolished, and similar 
improvements made in the typog- 
raphy of advertisements. 

Every suggestion of Mr. Ochs 
is constructive—his memoranda 
to editors, and to executives in the 
advertising and business depart- 
ments, have little to do with the 
increase in volume of advertising 
or circulation. They are sugges- 
tions for improvements from the 
viewpoint of readers, for increas- 
ing excellence in news service, for 
extending the already broad field 
of news covered by The Times, 
for improvement of typography 
of advertisements, to investigate 
advertisements suspected of being 
misleading. 


Consideration For Reader 


This consideration for the 
reader; the determination to main- 
tain public confidence in The 
Times, is almost a passion with 
him. It is evident in his correspon- 
dence when away from home. 

In 1908, the twelfth year of 
his ownership of The Times, he 
sent to the business manager this 
mild reproof from Carlsbad: 

“I am sorry you accepted the 
Oil Advertisements in the Sun- 
day pictorial without advertising 
marks. I am sorry you were 
tempted to depart from our rule 
which I hope hereafter you will 
strictly observe, viz., that readers 
of The Times should not mistake 
an advertisement for reading 
matter. There is enough legitimate 
business for our requirements.”’ 


He Fought for It 


So great a success as that of 
Mr. Ochs was not won without 
a battle. In the heat of the struggle 
he has revealed to his associates 
inexhaustible patience and for- 
bearance. Even when carrying the 
greatest burdens of responsibility 
he has shown unfailingly the 
most courteous consideration for 
every one of his associates, great 
and small. 


Three Fine Qualities 


He possesses three qualities to 
an exceptional degree. One is the 
characteristic of unswerving de- 
votion to principle. He has recog- 
nized the obligation of the pub- 
lisher to the reader as a single and 
complete whole, extending to 
every part of the newspaper. In 
the early years of his management 
of The New York Times, when 
resources were small, courage up- 
held him; and it has since up- 
held him many times in decisions 
which he knew were right but 
which oftentimes involved the 
loss of revenue. Mr. Ochs has 
great steadfastness of purpose. 

Few other newspaper publish- 
ers of his generation have held to 
one clear vision with such firmness 
of purpose as has Mr. Ochs. That 
purpose has been to publish an in- 
creasingly better newspaper de- 
voted solely to gathering and 
printing the news, fully, ac- 
curately and without bias. 

Necessarily this is only a glimpse 
of Mr. Ochs and a hurried sum- 
mary of his achievements—a book 
of several volumes would be re- 


quired to present the major recital 
of his eventful life. He says that 
he has more fame than he can live 
up to, but no eminence is too high 
for him in the mind of every fair- 
minded newspaper man. He has 
elevated all by his attainments and 
for this he will be cherished affec- 
tionately by the men of the press 
long after the last great edition of 
his life has gone to press, 


ADS SPOKE OUT IN 
THE PAST 
(Continued from page 31) 


Tea, Coffee and Molasses’ are 
featured. But a reading of the ad- 
vertisement shows that they are 
not given away, but are the prod- 
ucts of ‘‘free’’ labor, and not of 
slaves. 


“The demand for free labor 
articles has become so extensive,”’ 
says the advertiser, ‘‘that I have at 
much trouble and expense pro- 
cured a choice stock of the above 
goods of various qualities, war- 
ranted genuine.” 


Ninety years ago, as now, the 
theatrical advertisements formed 
an important part of the news- 
paper's contents. Some of them 
were quite funny, judged by mod- 
ern ideas. 

““Peale’s Museum and Gallery 


of Fine Arts, Broadway, op- 
posite the City Hall,’’ adver- 


tised “‘Combined Attractions. 
The Siamese Twin Brothers 
have just returned from the 


South, and have made arrange- 
ments to exhibit in the Museum 
for a few evenings only. They 
were born in the Kingdom of 
Siam, 1811. They are now 
familiar with our language, and 
are extremely amiable and polite 
in their deportment and con- 
versant on almost every topic. 
Such an instance of two united 
bodies has never been previously 
Presented to the philosophic in- 
quirer, and may not again for 
ages to come.” 


The museum also advertises 


“Mr.  Welden, Magician; 
Major Stevens the American 
Dwarf, and the Great Living 
Anaconda Serpent of Bengal, 
fourteen feet in length, and so 
perfectly docile that it may be 
handled by the most timid. Ad- 
mittance to the whole, 25 cents: 
children under twelve years, half 
Price, 


—— 


E. S. Tike Sells Half Interest in 
Warren, O., Paper 


Sale of a half interest in the West- 
ern Reserve Democrat of Warren, O., 
one of the oldest newspapers in its 
Section of the state, is announced by 
the owner, Edward S. Tike. 

The purchasers are W. W. Major 
of Chicago, former city editor of the 
Chicago American, and L. C. Martin 
of Oshkosh, Wis., advertising expert. 
Application has been filed for incor- 
poration papers establishing the War- 
ren News Co. to run the Paper, with 
a capitalization of $62,000. 

It is believed that the new Owner- 
ship ultimately will convert the paper 
from a weekly to a daily. There is 
already one daily paper there. The 
Democrat formerly was owned by 
Horace Holbrook, who was killed in 
a railway accident near Columbus 
about four years ago. 
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BANKS REALIZE VALUE 
OF GOOD WILL 
(Continued from page 35) 

An annual sinking fund, be- 


ginning July 1, 1927, is provided 


sufficient to retire all the issue at 
maturity. The notes are redeem- 
able for sinking fund on thirty 
days notice at 102 and interest 
on July 1, 1927 and 1928, and 
thereafter on July 1 at a redemp- 
tion price 14 per cent less each 
year. The issue is redeemable as 
a whole or in part at 102 and 
interest. 

An official description of the 
properties involved in this financ- 
ing follows: 

The Toledo Blade, founded in 
1836 as a weekly and first printed 
daily in 1848, is the leading news- 
Paper in its territory, and one of 
the most successful in the Middle 
West. 


The Newark Star-Eagle, estab- 
lished in 1832, is the second larg- 
est newspaper of New Jersey and 
the leading Republican paper of 
the State. 


The Duluth Herald is the only 
evening paper in the city, the 
leading newspaper in its territory, 
and one of the most important 
and successful in the Northwest. 


The Lancaster New Era is the 
leading newspaper in its territory, 
which includes Lancaster County, 
Pa., the second county in the 
United States in agricultural 
wealth per capita. 


Paul Block, Incorporated, was 
organized in 1908 to continue 
the business founded in 1900, 
and which has since been con- 
tinuously under his personal direc- 
tion. The company is the exclu- 
sive national advertising repre- 
sentative for the above-mentioned 
newspapers, as well as for a num- 
ber of other important publica- 
tions, 


The merchant who thinks ‘“‘un- 
locking the front door and Waiting 
for trade’’ is all that there is to Busi- 
ness is tagged for the Bankruptcy 
Courts even if he doesn’t know it. 
Keep thinking and call in Little 
Johnny Advertising. 


STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


Gives You This Service: 


1. The Standard Advertising Register 
listing 7,500 national advertisers. 

2. The Monthly Supplements which 
keep it up to date. 

3. The Agency Lists. Names of 1,500 
advertising agencies, their personnel 
and accounts of 600 leading agencies. 


4. The Geographical Index, National 


advertisers arranged by cities and 
states. 

5. Special Bulletins. Latest campaign 
news, etc. 


.6. Service Bureau. Other information 
by mail and telegraph. 


National Register 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


R. W. Ferrel, Mer. 
15 Moore St. New York City 
(Near Whitehall St.) 
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How Classified Advertisements Are @almed and Retained 
Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
+ + 


“Telling the World” Increased Hi 
Linage 


DE Loss ARNOLD, publisher, the 
Alexandria (Ind.) Times-Tribune— 
Here's a short classified ‘‘story’’ show- 
ing how we handled the situation in 
a small city with a lot of outside com- 
petition: 

People living in small cities like to 
see their names in the newspapers, and 
every time we get results from a classi- 
fied advertisement, we ‘‘tell the world 
about it.’’ We have followed this plan 
so closely that we are now running 
from two to four columns of classi- 
fied advertising daily—a remarkable 
record for a small town daily, I think, 


Giving Free Insertions Proves to Be 
a Winner 


W. H. MERRICK, classified adver- 
tising manager, The Rockford (IIl.) 
Star—For rooms or apartment ads 
ordered for six insertions. If paid in 
advance for six insertions, a free week 
is given to the advertiser, at their re- 
quest. This scheme has been worked 
in The Star for the past four years 
continually, and experience has proven 
that not over 10% of the advertisers 
request the free week. 

Advertisers offering rooms and 
apartments for rent are, as a rule, of a 
class that are not particularly well 
fixed financially, and this offer always 
has appealed to them to a very great 
degree. By far the majority of these 
ads are ordered for a week and paid 
for eliminating cost of collections. 

We obtain a six time order where 
ordinarily we would obtain only a 
one, two or three time order. 


Phone Directory Still Used to 


Advantage 


A. J. WESSELMAN, classified ad- 
vertising manager, the Hamilton 
(Ohio) News—While many progres- 
sive newspapers run _ considerable 
“office’’ copy with the thought of sell- 
ing ads on the Classified pages to the 
readers of their own newspapers, I 
have failed to find any constructive 
program followed for the purpose of 
selling Classified Ads to those who 
cannot be reached by “‘office’’ ads— 
because they read some other news- 
paper. 

To this end, I am now using a 
letter and circular which are being sent 
to everyone in the telephone directory 
who is not a reader of our paper. 

While it is sometimes argued that 
people advertise in the newspaper they 
read, so far as Classified Advertising 
is concerned, we find numbers of our 
competing paper’s subscribers using 
our paper and vice versa, and there- 
fore believe there is quite a field among 
readers of other papers. 


Gained Classified Pep from Small 
Peanut Wagon 


ROBERT PEPPER, classified adver- 
tising manager, the Fort Myers 
(Florida) Tropical News—Being re- 

‘cently transferred from the circulation 
to the classified department the first 
lesson I learned was this: No business 
is too small to get a classified ad from. 
The first man I solicited and secured 
was the owner of a small peanut 
wagon. Quite frequently I have found 
small business very productive. 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classified Advertising 


Watchful Care, Close Attention to Details and 
Broad Conception Necessary to Efficient 
Conduct of This Department 
By Walter W. Murdock 


Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 
(No. 1 of a series) 


LASSIFIED advertising is 
( today one of the greatest, 
most useful economic forces 

in the world. 

It has taken 
equal place with 
t h e_ telephone, 
telegraph, wite- 
less, and the Unit- 
ed States mail in 
promoting the 
welfare of all con- 
cerned in the civic, 
home and indus- 
trial life. 

Classified adver- 
tising shares a 
common _ charac- 
teristic with these 
other impelling 
economic forces 
in that it serves 
the mighty mass- 
es of the people 
quickly, and, cost- 
ing little, is with- 
in the reach of all. 

The transactions carried on 
through the classified columns of 
newspapers have grown to gi- 
gantic proportions—millions of 
dollars are being invested—mil- 
lions of ‘‘Wants’’ are being satis- 
fied through them daily. 


A Common Need 


These Want advertisements ex- 
press a common need felt by every 
class of people, for property. 
services or ideas used by every 
type of family and by the largest 
and smallest business man and 
manufacturer. 

Building classified advertising 
may be compared very favorably 
to the building of a large office 
structure. [here must be a good 
foundation if you want a large 
and substantial superstructure. 
The mere dumping of building 
material on a lot does not erect 
a building. Neither does the mere 
dumping of want advertisements 
into a newspaper build a classi- 
fied section. 

Classified mediums have been 
advanced to the place where two 
receive over $1.00 per line; and 
there are several with earning 
capacities of over $2,000,000 a 
year. These things have been done 


W. W. Murdock 


and they can be repeated; the 
only difference being that they 
will be built larger, better and 
quicker, and at 
a lower cost, be- 
cause we shall 
profit by the ex- 
perience of others. 

In building clas- 
sified advertising 
we should always 
keep in mind that 


the more easily 
and readily our 
business can be 


understood the 
more people will 
desire to transact 
business with us. 

The classified 
department should 
have its own di- 
rect telephone 
number, thereby 
saving the adver- 
tiser the annoy- 
ance of going 
through one or several P. B. X. 
boards before coming into contact 
with the advertisement taker. Sub- 
stations established throughout the 
city and state are important, mak- 
ing it very convenient for a vast 
number of people to place their 
advertising. In some cities over 
600 stations have been founded to 
great advantage. 


Good Training Demanded 


Everyone in the classified de- 
partment should be highly trained. 
It is impossible for one to know 
too much about the business of 
getting and publishing classified 
advertising. 

Training methods vary with 
the ideas of different newspapers. 
Some have a school, others have 
classes or manuals, and still others 
train along exclusive lines of their 
own. One newspaper has a book on 


“What You Should Know About 


Classified Advertising,’ containing 
327 items, and each person in the 
classified department must be able 
to answer correctly over 95 per 
cent. of the questions before they 
are permitted to sell classified ad- 
vertising. 

A classified manager recently 

(Continued on page 54) 


Doubling His Space Quadrupled 


His Sales 
IONE SPAULDING—Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager, Elgin (I11.) 


Courier-News—For two years our 
newspaper has shown a steady increase 
in automotive advertising, but we are 
not satisfied that we were getting every 
possible line. Therefore after some de- 
liberation we approached one auto- 
mobile dealer who was perhaps the 
most progressive in the selling of used 
cars. 


After several visits he agreed to try 
an experiment at his own expense in 
doubling his space. A check at the end 
of the first week showed that he had 
more than doubled his sales. There- 
fore he further increased his used car 
ads in size, until he was running three 
times as much space as the year pre- 
vious. 


With him we kept a check-up on 
his increased business for a period of 
four months. At the end of that time 
we found his sales four times as many 
as previously, with a better profit 
on every one. Since that time most 
of the other dealers have followed 
suit, with the net result that we are 
running twice as much automobile ad- 


vertising on our classified page as we 
did in 1925. 


This plan is now being carried 
into other classes of advertisers such 
as realtors, etc. The point is, in- 
creased space to be permanent can only 
be obtained by showing actual results. 


An 


Army of Prospects Remains 


Unused 


FP, C. ERBELE, classified advertising 
manager, the Philadelphia Inquirer— 
The lack of retention of clients in 
classified advertising is tremendous 
and due to failure of proper fol- 
low-up. 

When you consider that almost 
every metropolitan newspaper in the 
United States—the smaller mediums 
in proportion—carry from 60,000 to 
80,000 accounts monthly, in addition 
to a tremendous number of cash and 
balanced accounts, which are filed 
away and forgotten, are we. not 
neglecting a tremendous army of pros- 
pects which require nurture and care? 


What a mailing and personal fol- 
low-up list we have at our very 
finger tips. We are continually driving 
for NEW business—which we ought 
to do—but how much of the three 
and four line business we have in 
hand is developed to full possibilities? 
How do other classified advertising 


managers handle propositions like 
this? 


Suggests a National Classified Board 


J. B. STEVENS, classified advertis- 
ing manager, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
—The proper procedure is not being 
used in eliminating fraudulent national 
classified advertising. The various 
Better Business Bureaus throughout 
the country are performing a very 
efficient local service. I also believe 
that valuable service is being rendered 
by them through bulletins they issue. 
But is it not feasable to form a 
National Classified Censorship Board 
through which newspapers all over 
the country could safely accept any 
advertising on its judgment. 
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Davis in Europe for Science 
Service 


To report leading scientific meet- 
ings in Europe this summer and to 
visit European correspondents and 
affliated organizations in England 
and France, Watson Davis, managing 
editor of Science Service, sailed for 
Europe on July 17. A French Science 
Service under the name of Office 
d'Information Scientifique et Tech- 
nique has been established and plans 
will be made for a closer cooperation 
between the two organizations. 


Three important scientific meet- 
ings will be covered by cable dis- 
patches from Mr. Davis. These are 
as follows: The meetings of the 
League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation at Geneva, 
which will be attended by Einstein, 
Mme. Curie and others famed in 
science; the 50th anniversary and 
exhibition of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Lyon, and the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Ox- 
ford, presided over by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, where hundreds of 
British scientists will report their 


researches. 
ie te ae 


Two Interesting Features 


An interesting and unique method 
is followed in the preparation of two 
of the chief products of the Ullman 
Feature Service—The Sunday Motor- 
ist, for automotive departments, and 
The Dial’s Diary, for use in radio 
sections. 


Both these features are written by 
a staff of trained observers and neither 
at any time is the work of an indi- 
vidual. The Sunday Motorist is 
edited by William Ullman, a prom- 
inent writer on automotive subjects, 
while the Dial’s Diary is edited by 
Frederick C. Russell, whose by-line 
is seen often in many newspapers 
and magazines. 


Ul okKale 


Skeezix la Pueblo 


Skeezix was in Pueblo, Colo., 
from July 9th to 15th. He was on 
his way to Arizona to visit the 
place where Uncle Walt and Phyllis 
of Gasoline Alley fame are honey- 
mooning. 

Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Frank O. 
King with their son Robert arrived 
in the city last Friday for a visit 
before continuing their journey to 
Arizona. 


Frank King, originator of Gaso- 
line Alley, Chicago Tribune Syndi- 
cate strip, and for years a cartoonist 
on the Chicago Tribune, spent five 
days here catching up with his work. 

Mr. King and his wife were trav- 
eling incognito and their presence 
here was not discovered until three 
days after their arrival, when Robert, 
who had tired of roaming around 
the Vail Hotel without a companion, 
made friends with a traveling man. 
He told him that his Dad drew 
Skeezix. 

Monday noon the famous car- 
toonist was the guest of Charlie 
Adams at the Rotary Club luncheon. 


King also reproduced on a large 
scale many of his most famous car- 
toons and made a short talk before 
the gathering. 


Newspapers Use News Columns to 
Boost Syndicated Strip 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service Utilizes Reader 
Interest in Comic Strip Character to Secure In- 
terest—Letters Evidence Popular Appeal 


By EARL J. HADLEY, 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service 


Editor’s Note: One of the most 
interesting developments in syndicate 
promotion of late has been the use 
of newspaper news columns to work 
up an interest in a regular feature. 
This sort of promotion has been espe- 
cially noticeable in connection with 
the boosting of comic feature strips. 
How it was used. to boost the “Ella 
Cinders’’ strip, distributed by the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, is 
described in the following article. In 
New York City, Mr. Ford, City Edi- 
tor of the Evening Telegram, per- 
sonally directed the ‘‘campaign,” 
which he found most successful. In 
other cities results have also been 
good. 


A DEVELOPMENT of extraordi- 
nary proportions in the gen- 


eral feature field within the past 


month has been the response—in 
the form of letters, round robins, 
and even telegrams from readers 
to the request of ‘‘Ella Cinders,” 
heroine of the Comic Strip by 
Bill Conselman and _ Charlie 
Plumb, for advice upon her forth- 
coming marriage to the mysteri- 
ous character, Sidney Smoothe. 
After first inviting subscribing 
newspapers to send to New York 
for “‘Ella’s’’ own inspection the 
letters themselves, and after hav- 
ing engaged a Multigraph Com- 
pany specially to handle them, 
the Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice, which syndicates the comic, 
has finally been obliged by the 
deluge of mail to ask the papers 
to send on the count only, instead 
of the letters themselves. 
‘Thousands of letters have been 
sent in by forty-four. of the 
eighty-seven Ella Cinders papers, 
while many others conducted their 
own symposiums without for- 
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“You Said It, Marceline”’! 


Premier Syndicate announces that, 
beginning with the August 2nd re- 
lease, the ““You Said It, Marceline!’’ 
daily feature will also be available 
with illustrations by Virginia Huget, 
whose piquant Jazz Age comic draw- 
ings are popular art sensations of the 
year. 

The column will be syndicated in 
6 column, 4 panel illustrated form. 
Virginia Huget’s drawings will ap- 
pear in strip. 

This feature will also continue in 
unillustrated form, but the majority 
of newspapers that publish ‘‘Marce- 
line’ have already applied for the 
Huget illustration service. 


warding the letters at all. One 
paper alone received more than 
6,000 replies to an Ella Cinders 
contest. 

The prevailing opinion of 
readers, at the ratio of about four 
to one, seems to be that Ella 
should not marry Sidney Smoothe. 
Meanwhile, the plans for the 
wedding are going forward, al- 
though Ella has taken cognizance 
of the views of her friends in the 
following letter, issued through 
the columns of subscribing papers: 


Dear Friends and Unpaid 
Subscribers: 


Your letters have done 
what my stepmother used to 
say was impossible — they 
started me thinking. 

To wed or not to wed 
Sidney Smoothe, that’s the 
question. Shall I falter at the 
altar, or take the bridal hal- 
ter? Marriage is such an im- 
portant step—lI don’t want 
mine to be a stumble! I 
couldn't decide for myself, 
so I asked you to help me— 
and what a help you have 
been! 

What can I say to express 
my gratitude to all the dear, 
dear friends who have writ- 
ten me? How can I tell you 
my appreciation of your ad- 
vice? Out of all the eighty 
thousand words in the dic- 
tionary, I-can find only two 
—but they mean more than 
a million—they are 

it HANKSYOUS? 
Yours till all the wise 
cracks are puttied up! 
ELLA CINDERS. 


McManus Leaves for Trip 


George McManus, creator of 
“Bringing Up Father’, left Thurs- 
day on a transcontinental rail trip 
which will reach its climax at the 
annual gala encampment of San 
Francisco's famous Bohemian Club 


late this month. Mr. McManus made . 


a brief stop in Chicago and is sched- 
uled to make a stop-over in Salt Lake 
City this Sunday. He plans to spend 
several days renewing old friendship. 


Mlle. d’Alroy Sails 
Mile. Marceline d’Alroy, author of 
“You Said It, Marceline!’’ and noted 


lecturer on women’s styles, sailed 
Saturday on the S.S, Paris. 
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An Exchange of Ideas 
By Syndicate and 
Newspaper People 

oe 


WHOM SHOULD SHE MARRY? 


Daan Trusso 0nd Unganig 


ELLA CINDERS. 


+ 
Human Interest Makes Features 
Popular 


More and more newspapers are 
promoting their syndicate features— 
specially their comic strips—by an 
intense attempt at humanizing the 
main characters in these features. This 
method of promoting comic strips 
Was initiated by the comic artists 
themselves. In their attempts to get 
away from the conventional antics 
of their creations, they fashioned their 
actions to have a sympathetic appeal 
to the reader. Problems of marriage, 
of orphan children, of love, of jobs, 
all treated in a manner semi-humorous 
and semi-sentimental have been in- 
troduced into the comic strips and 
have made the people in them really 
living and breathing to the reader. 
Newspapers all over the country have 
been .quick to exploit this fact and 
have played up in their news columns 
and in street bally-hoos their comic 
feature characters, as if they were real 
living people. Many of these news- 
papers ask their readers to give advice 
to the comic strip heroine or hero, 
and are deluged with a flood of re- 
plies. With the mechanization of 
modern life, and, to a certain extent, 
modern news, it is only natural that 
the world of make believe offered bye 
the comic strip should appeal to the 
newspaper reader of today. By ex- 
ploiting the child-like nature that is 
still dormant in its readers, the news- 
paper can build up strong reader- 
interest—and circulation. 


* * Ok 
Advertising Tie-Ups 


In selling their material to news- 
papers many syndicates forget to men- 
tion possible advertising tie-ups in 
their sales letters. In many syndicate 
features the advertising value of the 
copy is at least as great as the news 
and feature value, and if syndicate 
managers would stress this in their 
sales letters it would bring a greater 
percentage of sales to them. 


x ok * 
The Inseparables 


Those inveterate inseparables of 
comicartdom—Jack Callahan, creator 
of “Freddie the Sheik’’, and Al Zere 
who draws ‘‘So This Is Married 
Life’’—have heard so much about 
Algiers in song and story that they 
decided this year to journey there on 
their vacations. : 


| 
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PULLING WHISKERS OF 
OLD FOGIES 
(Continued from page 37) 


that has gone before with inter- 
mittant smudges in the newspapers 
of the country.” 

Think you that this is but a 
sporadic impression, always in the 
minority! Not at all. The harm- 
ful idea has gotten out, somehow, 
that nothing beautiful or artistic 
or charming or truly atmospheric 
can be done on a newspaper page. 
The company is slattern and the 
mechanical faults serious, unsur- 
mountable. 

In the very midst of this vortex 
of error, national advertisers have 
tightened the reins. 


What Can Be Done 


A competitor suddenly looms 
large in many newspapers with, 
not a mere rowdy interest-arous- 
ing newspaper campaign, but an 
aggressive series, based on, a rep- 
lica of, the current magazine work 
of the company. The aristocratic 
atmosphere of a certain series on 
“coated stock’’ is retained with 
splendid fidelity, in newspapers. 
Halftones print, when so many 
said they never could or would. 
Complex pen, crayon and charcoal 
techniques echo all the charm of 
the most ultra coddled campaign 
in other mediums. Refinements of 
typography look quite as well on 
the newspaper page as they ever 
did in a magazine. And, when you 
stop to think of it, sanely, what 
can truly destroy or weaken this 
gentility, this quality, this. know- 
how spirit of advertising make- 
up? Because paper is not quite so 
good, ink not quite so black, 
make-ready less studied, does not 
mean that CHARACTER IS au- 
tomatically destroyed. Character 
has more back-bone than that. 


How It Can Be Done 


Certain advertisers are discov- 
ering HOW the job can be done. 
It’s really quite simple—this find- 
ing out the reason why. The en- 
graver has assisted, the artist works 
with more real understanding and 
sympathy: the typography can be 
every bit as artistic in newspaper 
layout as on glazed paper. Type 
is type. But the same sort of crea- 
tive brains were never put to work 
on a newspaper series, as for other 
ramifications of advertising en- 
deavor. Cinderella could brush up 
her coals as best she could by the 
advertising fireside while her ex- 
alted sisters lorded it over here, 
in silks and satins. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 
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But all this has changed—or, 
at least, is changing very speed- 
ily indeed. And it is TIME IT 
DID CHANGE. Newspaper ad- 
vertising has suffered long enough, 
and patiently, too, when it has 
been ready, these many years back, 
to serve the advertiser with as 
much artistic skill and knowledge 
and fundamental sympathy, as the 
most pampered pet of the list. 


A Living Organism 


Somebody must fight this battle 
for the newspaper. Why the sil- 
ence, and pussy-footing, when it 
is so great an issue. “‘Atmosphere.”’ 
Yes, it is a living organism as re- 
lated to modern advertising. The 
advertiser does not wish to feel 
that he can wear dress clothes in 
magazines and in other depart- 
ments of media, but must needs 
climb into overalls the moment he 
crosses Over into national news- 
paper effort. A sort of dual per- 
sonality, a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde, he has thought he must 
be one thing in magazines, and 
quite another in newspapers. 


But you can’t fool him any 
longer. 


NOTE—In a future issue, this de- 
partment will continue the above 
theme, giving specific examples of 
HOW magazine quality can be 
secured in newspaper art and copy, 
with engraving secrets not gener- 
ally known. Yes, there are ‘‘tricks.”’ 


New York World Writer Chosen to 
Fill Jersey City Job | 


John H, Gavin of the sporting de- 
partment of The New York World, 
Thursday was appointed Director of 
Revenue and Finance for Jersey City 
to succeed Joseph F. F. Fitzpatrick, 
who has just been appointed Secre- 
tary of State by Gov. Harry Moore. 
Fitzpatrick will take the place left 
vacant by the death of Thomas F. 
Martin. 

Gavin has been connected with 
The World for many years, coming 
to that organization first as a copy 
boy and slowly working his way up 
to reporter, political writer and city 
editor. 


Joins Trenton Times 


Miss Elizabeth Kucker has joined 
the staff of the classified advertising 
department of the Trenton Evening 
Times. 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


‘“‘Kyes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


| “T. A.” of The News 


T. A. Robertson 


In the opinion of this writer 
T. A. Robertson, Managing Edi- 
tor, typifies all the best qualities 
that a man in this position should 
have, and none of the bad ones. 
He knows news, he knows his 
men, he knows make-up, and he 
knows his paper—there isn’t a 
single responsibility in its produc- 
tion that he doesn’t willingly as- 
sume. 

He holds the record in the Uni- 
ted States for being able to con- 
sume more food from a cafeteria 
tray at more different times in a 
day than any other man in the 
newspaper business, and when one 
sees him work, one understands 
the necessity for constant fueling 
an engine of such terrific energy. 

Mr. Robertson came to Cleve- 
land in December, 1911, as head 
of the copy desk of the Cleveland 
Leader, under Frank E. Rowley, 
who came from the Chicago 
Journal as managing editor and 
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partner with N. E. Wright in the 
management of the Leader. Mr. 
Robertson became news editor 
within a few months of coming 
to the Leader, and managing edi- 
tor a few months after that. 
Before working in Cleveland 
he had been city editor of the 
Houston Post for a year. Before 
working in Houston he was night 
editor of the Associated Press in 
St. Louis for two years, and pre- 
ceeding that served as city hall re- 
porter on the St. Louis Republic. 
He was born in Battle Creek, 
Mich., and started in the news- 
paper game as personal and soci- 
ety reporter on the Battle Creek 
Journal in 1904. He became city 
editor of that newspaper a year 
after covering society, and con- 
tinued there till going to St. Louis, 
Mr. Robertson was graduated 
in 1905 from the law school of 
the University of Michigan, and 
his hobbies are golfing and fish- 
ing. When the Cleveland News 
was bought by D. R. Hanna he 
became managing editor of the 
News, as well as of the daily and 
Sunday editions of the Leader. 
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A 
Major 


Newspaper 
Circulation 
Stunt ! 


No stunt we have put on in 
years attracted the universal 
attention Major’s did.—R. E. 
StunT, Managing Editor, 
Kansas City Star. 

MAJOR is the world’s most 
famous caricaturist. 

MAJOR is the fastest of 
newspaper workers. 


You can have MAJOR for one—two—three—or four weeks 
on a proposition that will interest your managing editor and 


circulation manager alike. 


WIRE — PHONE — WRITE 
for information and terms 


SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 3242 — Watkins 8149 
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Teeth in Laughing Type 


Bill Winn, the well-known news- 
paper man of Alabama, suggests the 
need of a new punctuation mark— 
to be called, as he says, the laughing 
sign, He says: 

“Cut it in the form of inverted 
parentheses to represent the upper and 
lower lip extended in a smile. You 
may put teeth in it, if you think 
best, to make it biting. 

“We have the comma to show us 
when to pause, the period to call a 
halt, and so forth, but no mark to 
direct the reader when to laugh. In 
the hands of a conscientious operator, 
the laughing mark would be a won- 
derful help to ‘colyumists’ and others 
engaged in the laudable effort of try- 
ing to make us forget our troubles."’ 


Mystic “Pi” Explained 


Whence comes the word ‘‘pi’’? A 
writer in the Printers’ Register (Lon- 
don) tells us he believes it is derived 
from one Pi-Shing, a Chinaman who 
in the year 900 commenced the cut- 
ting of movable type. As there are 
some 15,000 characters in the Chi- 
nese language, it may be readily be- 
lieved that their ditribution caused 
some mixing up in the cases. The 
writer states that due to this mixing 
up the idea of movable type was 
abandoned in 932 and the older sys- 
tem of engraving texts on large blocks 
was reverted to, as an expert engraver 
could produce blocks with greater 
speed than a compositor could set in- 
dividual types. Still, we have come to 


derivation of ‘“‘pi’’ cum grano salis. 


High Record for Typesetting? 


How is this for correct proof? 

The accomplishment is by J. D. 
Hebert, a linotype operator with the 
Daily Advertiser, of Lafayette, La. 
It is said he set all copy for adver- 
tisements and all display heads for 
reading matter for an eight-page edi- 
tion, without making a single error. 

Mr. Hebert is twenty-five years old, 
and has had a good many years’ ex- 
perience in composing rooms. His rec- 
ord is worthy of note. Should any 
reader of THE FOURTH ESTATE 
know of a better one, the facts in 
the case will be appreciated. Or, if 
doubt there be as to the authenticity 
of this announcement, the reasons 
why would make interesting reading. 


Prizes for Sharp Eyes 


Thirty-one prizes of $1, offered 
by The Times Advertising Depart- 
ment for the discovery! of objection- 
able features in advertising copy which 
has _ passed preliminary censorship 
were awarded to seventeen members 
of the staff in the last month. Philip 
Colt of the Charge Department found 
nine announcements which did not 
meet The Times requirements. 


rr 


$4 a Year Brings THE 


FOURTH ESTATE to YOU 


52 times during the Year 


Type Tendencies in Newspaper 


Advertising More Impressive 


The Physical Appearance of a Paper is Often Indica- 
tive of Its Editorial Inclinations 


By John E. Martin 
Production Manager, New York Sun 


issued twenty years ago by 
one of the large New York 
newspapers. Of the forty-three 
type faces listed all but four have 
passed from common use. Gone 
are Abbey, Admiral, Sloping Goth- 
ic, Ideal, Law Italic and a host of 
other faces of very questionable 
beauty and utility. Their place 
has been filled by Goudy, Artcraft, 
Benedictine, Narciss, Cloister and 
the Caslons, to mentiononlya few. 
The present trend in newspaper 
typography seems to be toward 
fewer but more ‘“‘expressive’’ 
types, if I may use the expression; 
to type faces which are compli- 
mentary to and in harmony with 
the better grade illustrations in 
use today, and it is quite logical 
to assume that the rapid strides 
in type design by the type found- 
ers and the manufacturers of type- 
setting machines, can be in a great 
measure attributed to the fact 
that today, as never before, 
the highest available artistic 
talent is engaged in the pro- 
duction of illustrations for 
newspaper advertisements, and the 
newer and more appropriate types 
were needed to keep pace with 
this artistic development. For it is 
indubitably true that with few 
exceptions our old type faces could 
not portray as effectively as the 


I HAVE before me a type book 


An Appeal to 


John E. Martin 


One of the men who made Frank A. 
Munsey famous 


~4e 


+ 


modern types and the various ‘‘at- 
mospheres’’ of style, quality, 
vigor, femininity, etc. 

To the passed generation an 
advertisement generally represent- 
ed a bare announcement, and the 
actual manner of its presentation 
to the public eye was a minor con- 
sideration. No effort was made to 


the Men 


Who Produce the Paper 


“The Mechanical Man” is to continue as an interchange of ideas among 
the newspaper Mechanical Men of the United States and Canada, 


Those who read it must do 
with real constructive material. 


If mechanical men generally will do their share, 


their share to make it full to overflowing 


“The Mechanical Man’ 


will be a department of incalculable value to newspapers and newspaper 


makers. 


Production managers and their 


co-workers will naturally appre- 


ciate reading about anything that will help in the physical appearance of 


a newspaper. 


What’s going on in your composing room—your press room, in the 


engraving or stereotyping departmentsi 
it for the benefit of other men in other 


Tue Fourtu Estate is the medium 


and _ suggestions. It is “up to” 
YOU do YOUR part? 
best WHAT—and mail it to: 


readers to furnish the material. 
Of course you will. 


Write us about it, and let’s publish 
cities who can use it to advantage. 
of exchange for these ideas, plan 
7 Will 
Write something—you know 


The Mechanical Man, 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


clothe it with the personality of 
the advertiser; no attempt put 


forth to give it that indefinable 


something called “‘atmosphere’’ for 
lack of a better name. To fulfill 
even this limited function the 
types of the day were barely ade- 
quate. 

Today, however, advertising is 
called upon to express many 
moods and purposes, and type 
must play its important part. 
For when the illustration, border, 
layout, etc., has each done its 
work, it still remains for type to 
tell the story, not only by its 
actual copy content, but by its 
appearance and the harmonious 
relation it bears to the advertise- 
ment as a whole. 

Down through the now obso- 
lescent De Vinne series, and even 
including some of the more mod- 
ern faces, which in turn have en- 
joyed temporary popularity, the 
progress of modern type design 
has opened wider fields for the 
advertiser. 


All this has increased the re- 
sponsibility of the newspaper. It 
is the common practice in New 
York City to furnish copy and 
illustrations after 5 P, M. and re- 
ceive proofs the following morn- 
ing. One phase of’ this necessity 
for speed is that it has become 
virtually impossible for the com- 
positor to retain his old function 
of layout man: pressure of time 
would forbid it. Therefore, this 
duty has been relegated to the ad- 
vertiser and the advertising agency. 
In other words, the compositor 
has better tools in the form of 
new type faces, borders and more 
modern working materials, but 
less opportunity to display hig 
creative ability. Nevertheless, ad- 
vertising typography has made 
tremendous strides. 

Of course, the newspapers are 
still often asked to do the impos- 
sible. Ordinary typography can 
be turned out in a few hours, but 
high-class composition, in which 
the weight and balance of dis- 
play lines and borders are care- 
fully considered, cannot be safely 
hurried. 


With the great increase in vol- 


ume of advertising there has, of 
course, been a corresponding in- 
crease in the personnel of the 
newspaper composing room. It is 
practically impossible for any 
newspaper composing room to 
regularly carry a force sufficient 
to cope with the tremenduous va- 
riation in the volume of adver- 
tising copy which it may be'called 
upon to set:from day to day. 


It is by no means uncommon. 


for a New York City composing 
room to receive one hundred col- 
umns of advertising in addition 
to the already large volume of 
copy allowed for when the sup- 


posedly adequate force was assem- 
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bled for duty. Needless to say, all 
of this additional copy bears a re- 
quest for proofs the “‘first thing”’ 
the following morning. 

There has also been a very ben- 
eficial change from the newspaper 
readers’ viewpoint, which has 
taken place almost unnoticed. I 


refer to the change to the new 
faces of 614 point body type 
which have recently been cut for 
the machines. This type is now 
being used in place of 6 point and 
is finding considerable favor 
among publishers, who have been 
reluctant about increasing the size 
of their body type. Under old 
conditions a great deal of space 
was lost by the transition from a 
6 point type on a 7 point body to 
‘a 7 point type on an 8 point 
body, but by casting the new 614 
point type on a 7 point body 
much of the loss has been saved. 


General Trend in Improvement 


The general trend in typo- 
graphical improvement has really 
been twofold. First, the typo- 
graphical improvement of the in- 
dividual advertisement and _ sec- 
ond the application of the same 
principles by the newspaper to all 
advertising in its columns. Many 
prominent newspapers have ac- 
complished this purpose by means 
of carefully formulated rules gov- 
erning the use of excessively black 
type, borders and_ illustrations. 
These rules might at first seem 
somewhat arbitrary, but they are 
eminently fair. For, although an 
advertiser is permitted consider- 
able latitude in the selection of 
type, illustrations, and the phrase- 
ology of his copy, still the pub- 
lisher never has abrogated his 
right to impose ethical and me- 
chanical restrictions which would 
prevent advertisers from acquiring 
an unfair advantage, either by 
questicnable, exaggerated or un- 
true statements or by the use of 
typography unacceptable to the 
publisher. 

The individual application of 
these rules is sometimes ques- 
tioned by the advertiser, but the 
principle and its practical applica- 
tion now have the support of 
nearly all advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. Of course, the bat- 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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tle of unsightly advertising still 
goes merrily on in those news- 
papers which have not given this 
method of improving newspapet 
typography its due consideration. 

[t is quite generally felt that 
the preparation of an advertise- 
ment and the purchase of adver- 
tising space involves such a finan- 
cial outlay that the publisher in 


fairness to his advertisers should - 


take steps to prevent the attention 
value in advertising being dimin- 
ished by the overshadowing effect 
of neighboring masses of black, 
just as the careful publisher has 
for years eliminated unfair com- 
petition by deleting questionable 
or untrue statements from both 
news and advertising copy. 


Mechanical Standards 


The Sun has maintained me- 
chanical standards for more than 
two years and never have so many 
compliments on the high charac- 
ter of the printing and the appear- 
ance of its pages come to our at- 
tention. The Sun carries the high- 
est type of advertising—ethically 
and visually. For example, it pub- 
lishes more Manhattan depart- 
ment store copy than any other 
New York newspaper, morning 
or evening. This copy is addressed 
to the more prosperous and in- 
telligent people of the community, 
by means of well executed draw- 
ings, by high-priced artists, care- 
fully written copy, and well bal- 
anced typography, set in grace- 
ful and artistic types, which ap- 
peal to the sense of beauty. Natu- 
rally, without the enforcement of 
definite standards of typography, 
this progressive step in the presen- 
tation of advertising could not 
be adequately accomplished. 


I can think of no words more 
apropos to this subject than the 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 


Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation, The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country, 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 


4 gies 
For ed Services 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
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article by Glen Buck, which he 
fittingly called ‘“The Things that 


Survive” 


“T am sure that beauty 
has a helpful part to play in 
successful advertising. 

“Tt is a fundamental thing. 
There are wise men who 
think it is the only worth- 
while thing in the world. 
Certain it is that the eye has 
a deep and natural hunger 
for that which is orderly and 
well proportioned. And it 
will, if it can, avoid the con- 
fused and the ugly. 


“There is a rhythm of line, 
or mass, that is just as ap- 
pealing to the eye as is any 
swinging lilting rhythm of 
sound to the ear. The basic 
rhythms, by which all things 
are held together, are always 
ugly when they are out of 
tune. So even the dullard 
comprehends that he must 
make his product good- 
looking, as attractive as con- 
ditions permit, if it is to sell 
well in the marts of trade. 

“Most of the great things 
that have survived, all of the 
attractive things that have 
ever existed, have been beau- 
tiful things.” 


MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Atlanta Denver New York 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Detroit 


Buffalo Kansas City Portland 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Winnipeg 


American Type the Besta 
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MAKES HIT WITH 
RADIO STUNT 
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yell which is lustily shouted each 
evening during the course of the 
program and thousands of chil- 
dren in their homes give vent to 
the cheer at the signal of the 
Topsy Turvy Time man. 

A word should be mentioned 
regarding Tommy and Harry. No 
one has ever seen them and yet 
their voices are heard each after- 
noon. There is a real mystery 
about them. (Not for publica- 
tion:—Mr. Pratt conducts the 
programs with no assistance, as- 
suming the voices of a little south- 
ern boy and the slightly tongue- 
tied Tommy. The two boys some- 
times quarrel and carry on con- 
versations with each other or with 
Mr. Pratt. 

Special programs are prepared 
for special days, such as Mothers’ 
Day, Fathers’ Day, Boys’ Week 
and other special civic days. 


. coh B23 —— 
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in Stock 
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Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
ry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. eavy cast-iron ¢ylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11/4 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22% seconds. 
rite for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. ¢” 


_THE GOSS PRINTING 
‘PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty 
work from 
materials, Heavy 
Frames are cast in one piece 
and secured by two substantial 
crossbar castings. Bed, with five 


second travel 


travel for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and 
double-page chases in ordinary 
use. Designed especially for dry 
mats. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


the best grade of 
supporting } 


in one direction | 
for wet mats and twenty second {| 


R. HOE & CO., INc., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


HOE New-Design Heavy-Duty 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Results 
egodelrttle 
Classified Adv. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 
the line double column. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Press Clipping 
etc.—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 


Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


ADVERTISING HELP WANTED 
MT 
General Promotion WANTED BY PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Advertising Promotion— If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Experienced newspaper advertising sales- 
man in the national field to take charge 
of long established Eastern office in New 
York. Salary $5,000 to $7,500. Un- 
usually happy working conditions assured. 
Paes Box 2 A, THE FOURTH ES. 


———————— 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


We want an alert and immediate pro- 
ducer of results with’ fresh ideas and 
ability to sell space, also able to de- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editor with Business Train- 
ing. Recognized ability as 
writer; now managing execu- 


tive drevne a5 0 Bs velop new accounts. State age and 
ETS BEGEAR TIGER Clitoe of salary. Republican, Cedar Rapids, la. 


Daily, city 50,000; age 34, 
married; university training; 
experienced on city desk, 
wire, makeup and features; 
want desk on _ paper or 
magazine; if you've a posi- 
tion I can fill, write Box 
P. O. Fourth Estate. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


Young man, now employed, age 24, 
married, and with 5 years experience, 
desires change. Splendid past record. 
Thoroughly experienced with all suc- 
cessful methods. Very familiar with 
Basil Smith System. Salary expected 
$60 week. For full details write Box 
7810, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C, A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


ment in the make up 


faces. 


Circulation Manager 


Young married man, 37 years 
of age, desires position as circu- 
lation manager. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 10 years as_ circulation 
manager for several large publica- 
tions. Now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Box R, S., 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


type equipment. 


sidered. 


Capable young news executive on 
paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 
success. Address Box L. O., TH 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


gibbet as a warning to all evil 
things in human form that they 
must keep their blood-dripping 
hands off the newspapers. 

Also as conclusive proof that 
the press of America is powerful 
enough to abolish that which the 
government has failed to destroy. 

Recognizing its position as the 
foster parent of American Jour- 
nalism, THE FOURTH ESTATE 
has taken upon itself the task of 
protecting the newspapers of the 
United States from criminal in- 
timidation, so that in the future, 
with full vigor and security, they 
may pursue their great public func- 
tion—a function upon which rests 
in very fact, the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation. 


FOURTH ESTATE HITS 
AT CRIME TRUST 


(Continued from page 24) 


imprisonment of the crime leaders 
of every city in America. Every 
scrap of information concerning 
these ring leaders should be for- 
warded by reporters and publishers 
everywhere to the Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, New 
York, in care of THE FOURTH 
ESTATE Investigators. 

Every city staff has information 
of the “under cover’’ activities of 
these men. They know of hospital 
ambulances which deliver 
‘booze’; of protected dives and 
of crooked authorities. Send in 


Poughkeepsie Star Changes 


: . Mrs. Arthur A. Parks has suc- 
oe wah ka: at Some bit a ceeded her late husband as treasurer 
at May egma Mere eee of the Poughkeepsie Publishing 
purpose, which is to trap the prime Company, publishing the Evening 


movers of this awful crime curse, 
to the end that they may burn in 


( Owen will continue as secretary and 
the electric chair or swing from a 


general manager. 


Na ern A ce 


COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 
PLANT FOR SALE 


We offer for sale the entire mechanical equipment 
of the Tampa Telegraph newspaper plant. 

This equipment is thoroughly modern in every re- 
spect and less than a year old. 
ment are 15 Mergenthaler linotype machines including 
ten 2 magazine model 8, th 
22 and one model 26 machines. 


There are also two of the latest of the model Lans- 
ton monotype machines and a complete all-steel equip- 
and ad room department, as 
well as a varied and complete assortment of ad type 


The equipment also includes one high-speed Hoe 
Sextuple printing press and a complete modern stereo- 
Especially attractive terms will be 
offered upon the sale of the plant in its 
though the purchase of individual items 


For further particulars, address 
J. S. MIMS, General Business Manager 
Tampa Tribune, Inc. 


Star & Enterprise and that Ernest L.' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED copy of The Fourth Estate, 
No. 1521, for April 21, 19235 F. Ww, 
Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Pre a a 
SYNDICATE 

“Why I Killed My 22 Wives,"’ by 
Watson, is a page from the life of 
a modern Bluebeard. 

It is a confession unique in the 
history of criminology. 

A newspaper feature 
THRILLS! 

The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City 
Hall Place, New York, 


that 


Included in the equip- 


ree model 14, one model 


entirety, al- 
will be con- 


Film Idol’s Ire Aroused by Chicago 
Tribune Editorial 


Rudolph Valentino arrived in 
New York from Chicago indignant 
at an editorial which appeared in 
The Chicago Tribune Sunday, en- 
titled “Pink Powder Puffs,” and 
vowing to return there next Monday 
or Tuesday to whip the man who 
Wrote it. 


Mr. Valentino was preceded here 
by the text of an open challenge he 
had issued in Chicago, in which he 
demanded that the writer meet him 
in a duel. At the offices of the 
United Artists’ Corporation, 729 
Seventh avenue, the film star ex- 
Pressed regret that American laws 
forbade the historic duello, but said 
he would offer his critic a choice of 
a boxing ring or wrestling mat to 
Prove “‘in typically American fash- 
ion, for I am an American citizen, 
which is the better man.” He also 
expressed preference for holding the 
test in private, 


#1 want to make it absolutely 
plain that this challenge is not for 


Purposes of publicity,” Mr. Valen- 
tino said, 
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For Quick Re- 
sults Use The 
Fourth Estate 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 
eee 
MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Promotion 


ee 
THIS WEEKLY NETTED 
$9,855.77 LAST YEAR 


Exclusive paper in Wyoming coun- 
ty seat town, and splendidly 
equipped. Desirable conditions and 
modern, Price $17,000, half cash. 
Property. 14 x 277. eT hear F. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


ee 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
es 
Job presses, paper cutters, WIRE 
STITCHERS, etc. A complete line. Over- 


hauled: and guaranteed machines at bar- 
Zain prices, Easy terms. Hoffman Type 


& Engraving Company, 114 E. 13th Sty 
New York, N. Y. 


24 PAGE 


GOSS PRESS 


FOR SALE 


Through the purchase of the 
Republican - Gazette by The 
Lima Morning Star, we offer at | 
a low price for immediate dis- 
posal our 24 page Goss Straight- 
line Press with complete stereo- 
type equipment. 

PRESS—7 or 8 columns. 3 decks, 
36,000 papers per hour up to 12 
Pages, 18,000 up to 24 pages, Nearly 
new G. E. electric station control. 
Extra set of rollers. 

STEREOTYPE—3 ton pot with gravi- 
ty feed oil burner, also grates for 
coal or you can use gas. Plate 
casting box with pump. Flat casting 
box. Saw. Trimmer. Shaver. 
Plate routing block. Mat roller. 
Electric mat scorcher, 100 mat size 
electric humidor. 

Outfit in first class condition 
and now in use. Current copies 
and further information will be 
mailed on request. 


THE LIMA STAR 


LIMA, OHIO 


CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club" Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


SS 


N. C. Paper Suspends 


The Daily Tribune, morning news- 
Paper at Rocky Mount, N. C. was 
closed Monday by a court order. A 
stockholder has made the statement 
that there is doubt if it will be pub- 
lished again. It first failed to appear 
on last Sunday morning. The Tribune 
has been in operation about ten 
months under the management of a 
corporation headed by George W. 
Holloway. Its assets are set at $8,000 
and liabilities at $9,000. 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE 


THE ADS 
(Continued from page 16) 


offer a good example of the part 
an advertising agency plays in the 
promotion of a company’s busi- 
ness—always, of course, in in- 
telligent cooperation with the 
client himself. 

The Munson Company has 
been prominent in coastwise and 
intercoastal trade for many years, 
enjoying a great proportion of the 
freight conveying business, and 
only lately have they entered in- 
tensively into the passenger busi- 
ness. They are now operating 
passenger services as follows: New 
York to the East. Coast ports of 
South America, New York to 
Nassau (Bahamas) and Miami, 
Florida, New York to Quebec 
(summer cruise), Havana to New 
Orleans (winter season). Of these, 
the most important service is New 

York to South America. 


Inquiry and Investigation 


The question naturally came 
up, “How best to develop travel 
to South America?’’ Inasmuch as 
the Munson service was already 
pretty well established in the 
minds of regular South American 
travelers, the object was to pro- 
mote South America as a new 
field for travel. How could this 
be done? Obviously through ad- 
Vertising. But where should we 
advertise and what should we 
say? 

Inquiry! Investigation! 


Studying the Problem 


Viewing the problem from an 
untrammeled and _ unprejudiced 
position, it was learned first that 
little or nothing of South America 
was known to the great mass of 
the American public, and that the 
notions which did prevail, par- 
ticulaly as regards distance in time 
and miles, were to a large extent 
erroneous. We had no inter-racial 
ties with the great continent to 
the south of us. We had little 
association historically; nor was 
there much in either our classical 
or current literature dealing with 
the America below the equator. 

While the average American 
was quite familiar with Europe, 
because of ancestral relations and 
the ties established by a common 
civilization, and even with Asia, 
because of the part the various 
countries of that continent had 
played in world affairs and in 
world-known literature, he was 
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The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 
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quite ignorant of the true South 
America. 

Thus, one of the things any 
advertising on travel to South 
America had to do was, in a 
measure at least, to “‘sell’’ South 
America. 

Secondly, there was the con- 
sideration of the leisure and money 
necessary for a person to make a 
trip to South America. Since this 
required at least a month away 
from home and business, and no 
small outlay of money, our pros- 
pective tourists became those of 
fairly good incomes. 


What Medium? 


This brought the question to 
what mediums we should use. 
Magazines? If so, what maga- 
zines, what months and how 
much space? Newspapers? If so, 
what newspapers and how much 
space? 

This necessarily involved the 
questions of appropriation and 
competition. 

In fine, how could we, through 
copy and mediums, taking into 
consideration the maximum busi- 
ness possible, secure the greatest 
number of South America pass- 
engers for the Munson Lines per 
dollar of expenditure? 


How Questions Were Handled 


This naturally called for pres- 
entation of the Munson Lines as 
the most desirable means of trans- 
portation to South America. 
What features distinguish Mun- 
son Steamers or Munson Servicé? 
What could we emphasize to ad- 
vantage? 


Each of these questions—mar- 
ket, mediums, copy, etc.,—te- 
ceived the attention of the man 
in the agency whose specialty each 
question was, and then the rec- 
ommendations as a whole thrashed 
out between the advertising agency 
and the client as represented in 
his passenger traffic and adver- 
tising executives. 


Bringing it down to a matter 
of detail, the handling of the 
Munson account, as done by our 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 


25 Years at Same Address 


$4 A YEAR 
Brings 
The Fourth Estate 


to You 
52 Times During the Year 


agency, illustrates the regular pro- 
cedure in the handling of any 
typical account of the modern 
advertising agency. 

The heads of our copy and 
media departments, respectively, 
in conjunction with the adver- 
tiser, first make a general study of 
the proposition with a view to 
determining the market, medium 
and general sales appeal. 

Then, while our space buyer 
makes up a list of the logical 
mediums—that is, ‘‘logical’’ from 
the standpoint of market, time- 
liness and appropriation — the 
copy director works out his gen- 
eral copy story. 

When the space buyer has his 
list worked out, he, with a mem- 
ber of the firm, submits it for 
further and final consideration 
with client. 


Enter the Art Director 


With the schedule concluded, 
the size of the advertisements de- 
termined, the copy director pro- 
ceeds to reduce his copy story to 
definite form. Then enters our art 
director, who takes the drafts of 
the proposed advertisements and 
proceeds to work out the most 
effective illustration and display. 

The advertisements then in lay- 
out and manuscript form are sub- 
mitted for the advertise’s ap- 
proval, and when OK’d, are put 
into work for finishing. 

The production department 
sees to the ad-selling, engraving 
and electrotyping; the advertise- 
ment, finally completed and ap- 
proved by the client and executive 
staff, is sent to the publication by 
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our forwarding department, while 
our order department forwards the 
order and instructions for in- 
sertion. [he publication printing 
and advertisement sends a copy to 
our office in order that we may 
have proof of insertion, and serv- 
ice as to space, position, etc. 
When our checking department 
has passed the insertion it goes to 
our billing department for regular 
billing. 

Thus, the advertising plan, as 
evolved, was the result of a com- 
bined application of the two view- 
points—the one supplementing 
the other, and the one as essential 
as the other to a comprehensively 
intelligent plan. 


S. N. P. A. Postal Committee 
Reorganized 


President John A. Park has re- 
appointed the S. N. P. A. Postal 
Committee, as follows: 

Colonel Robert Ewing, Chairman, 
New Orleans, La., States; Major E. 
B. Stahlman, Nashville, Tenn., Ban- 
ner; Colonel Urey Woodson, Owens- 
boro, Ky., Messenger; H. Galt Brax- 
ton, Kingston, N. C., Free Press; E. 
K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Oklahoman. 


Foley Joins Fred M. Randall 


Paul C. Foley has become asso- 
ciated with the Fred M. Randall 
Advertising Agency, Detroit, in their 
Radio and Mail Order Division. Mr. 
Foley was formerly with the F. R. 
Steel Company of Chicago. 
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When a newspaper advertising 
campaign fails, or reaches a half- 
way mark only, or disappoints 
everybody connected with it, the 
blame does not rest on the shoul- 
ders of the medium: there is a 
dawning suspicion that such fail- 
ures can be traced to the message 
and not the messenger. 

The newspaper is the platform: 
it does not pretend to make the 
speeches, 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of latter-day newspa 
per advertising, we believe, is the 
very appreciable improvement in 
the spirit of the copy. And this 
innovation runs right through the 
entire fabric of the newspaper's 
advertising columns. Not the least 
of the surprises is in the direction 
of local campaigns. 


Untrammeled Copy 


Department Store 
never so inspirational 


copy was 
and une 


trammeled as now. There appears 


to be a lively contest on, between 
local users of space and the na- 
tional advertisers whose facilities 
are without stint. Readability, of 
course, has everything to do with 
the success of an advertising series. 
Response can’t be great if nobody 
reads what is set down. And the 
size of this audience is regulated 
by the voltage of reader interest 
in the copy. 

Ordinary, unaggressive, com- 
monplace copy is quite likely to 
attract and interest and sell, only 
those who required no_ special 
urge to make them buy, in the first 
place. But the fundamental job 
that is loaded on the shoulders of 
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advertising is to sell the great un- 
sold markets, to create new mar- 
kets and to whisper persuasively, 
quite irresistibly, into the ears of 
a certain class of natural born ob- 
jectors and suspicionists and die- 
hards, who never buy anything 
until they have been driven to 
it by circumstance. 


The writing of advertising 
copy is as much an art as an ob- 
ligation. There are’ so many, 
many ways of saying the same 
thing. ‘There is always, apparent- 
ly, a one best and most alluring 
way, and the modern trend seems 
to call for high-powered copy, 
strong in imaginative quality and 
active verbally—phrases that sing 
and zip their way along, where 
the custom once was to allow 
words to sit down and go to sleep, 
between sentences, beside the pub- 
lic roadside. 


The Middle Ground 


Between the conservative and 
the flippant, between the digni- 
fied and the sassy, there is an 
alert middle ground which is born 
of the spirit of this generation. 
So many articles which are adver- 
tised are uninteresting when de- 
scribed casually or along accepted 
and traditional lines. But the copy 
writer who knows his business 
can create interest where none ap- 
pears to exist, and he surrounds 
a homely and unpicturesque prod- 
uct with rhetorical bouquets. 

If people will ‘‘walk out’’ on 
a dull and indifferent speaker, is it 
not equally true that they will 
pass up the dull and indifferent 
advertising message? Some per- 
sons, no doubt, thrill and throb 
over any copy of the Congres- 
sional Record, but they are not 
likely to be the majority. The 
speaker who possesses individual- 
ity of thought and expression can 
pack ’em in to the doors. Adver- 
tising copy, of a like quality, will 
sell goods in large quantity why 
should there be any doubt about 
it and why, oh why, should so 
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much newspaper advertising copy 
be droned out, haphazard, under 
the assumption that ‘‘anything 
goes’ in this field? No writer’s 
artistic and literary ability is at 
stake. Who cares? 

Every cycle accumulates its own 
distinctive vernacular, its talking 
and reading mood. The stage is 
one barometer of the popular ap- 
peal: it is to be found in Best- 
Sellers and political trends. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous to the 
ultimate success of any newspa- 
per advertising campaign, than to 
allow it to ‘‘talk’’ in a ‘‘dead lan- 
guage’; that is, in the spirit of 
yesterday, when today has 
brought an entirely new idea. 


Power of Words 


Words have ever been a mys- 
terious source of power, baffling 
to the professional as well as the 
novice. ‘The mere change in the 
juxtaposition of inherently weak 
and prosaic words will give them 
zest, for a reason for one can 
quite explain. The manner in 
which a headline or a phrase is 
thought out will change the com- 
plexion of ‘the words which go to 
make them up. 

More “‘heart’’ is being put into 
newspaper copy; more of the joy 
of living, the drama, the tumult 
of emotions, the speed and pace 
of our generation. 

There was a time, not so long 
ago, when a Department Store 
message concerning presents for 
the bride, let us say, would have 
gone something after this fashion: 

“You will find on the coun- 
ters and shelves of our great 
store, gifts appropriate for the 
bride. When an invitation is re- 
ceived, you will be compelled to 
go shopping,” 


Snappy Touch of Today 


_And observe the snappy touch 
of the current vogue, as extracted 
from a metropolitan newspaper: 

“There is a summer snow- 
storm of square white envelopes 
in the air these days and, sooner 
rather than later, you've got to 
find one gift for each envelope 
that comes to rest upon your 
breakfast table.’’ 

Just that little, subtle differ- 
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ence between the prosaic, the ex- 
pected, the bromidic, and_ six- 
cylinder language, breezing along 
abreast of the reader himself, in 
his modern mood. Why attempt 
to compel people to read waltz 
copy when they will walk a mile 
for the Charleston or the ‘‘camel 


glide’? 
Yes—words are wonderful lit- 
tle things 


In advertising copy, they must 
have extra, added significance and 
scientific arrangement, backed, al- 
ways, by an idea, because the liy- 
ing voice of the creator is miss- 
ing. “Sound” and animation must 
come by suggestion. It’s not 
easy. 

Ancient Copy 


Here, before us, is a yellow 
newspaper of twenty years ago. 
It contains a brief advertisement 
concerning the Island of Nan- 
tucket as a summer resort and the 
story was addressed to New York 
and New Yorkers. It ran, with 
conservative and unbending dig- 
nity. 

“The highest traditions of 
quiet life near or on the Sea are 
sustained at ancient Nantucket.” 


Advertising Results 


And it is rumored that even 
the keyed-down abandon of this 
bridled statement shocked the 
staid islanders, who thought it 
“entirely too gushy.”~ 

‘Today — now — Nantucket is 
being advertised in newspapers. 
Your attention is called to a brief 
line or two from a characteristic 
piece of copy: 

“Nantucket is: a whale of a 
place for a vacation. During four 
score years and some, the island 
was a great center for ‘whale 
catching.’ But it isn’t now—the 
supply gave out about 160 years 
ago. 

“Still, we say, Nantucket is a 
whale of a little place.’’ 

Yes, we repeat—Copy times 
do change. The newspaper cam- 
paign which is not as profitable 
as was expected, may merely be 
suffering from copy anemia. 


Represent N. J. Newspaper 

Howland and Howland, New 
York, have been appointed the rep- 
resentative of the Asbury Park, N. J., 
Press. 


Theatre Name Contest 
The Rochester, N. Y., Times- 


Union is conducting a contest for 
the selection of an appropriate name 
for one of Rochester's new up-town 
theaters. The contest is open until 
September 1. 
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INVEST 22 MILLION IN 
ADVERTISING 
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its management, its service, or its 
rates. The company was accused 
of being “a monopoly.” It was 
asserted that ‘‘it disregarded the 
rights of the public;’’ that it was 


“a highway robber;’’ that ‘“‘its 
tates were outrageous’ and its 
service ‘rotten.’ On the other 


hand they found that in the cities 
where the local gas and electric 
light companies advertised regu- 
larly the newspapers were fre- 
quently its staunch supporters. 


Most Editors Honest 


Now while it is true that a 
superficial view of the effect of 
advertising upon newspaper edi- 
tors might, in a few instances, 
warrant such a conclusion, it 1s 
also true that the great majority 
of editors are not subject to this 
or any other form of bribery, and 
the utility company that attempts 
to use advertising for such a pur- 
pose is likely to imperil its stand- 
ing and its future in the com- 
munity by such a course. 

Moreover, it can be said to the 
credit of the public utility com- 
panies that few property managers 
would think of resorting to such 
a risky method to secure the fav- 
orable cooperation of the news- 


papers. 
Greatest. Marketing Force 


After studying this list of eight 
important services advertising can 
render the public utility industry, 
it seems almost ridiculous to ask: 
“Does advertising really pay?”’ If 
there is any property manager 
who cannot say it does pay there 
is something radically wrong 
with his education, or business 
experience. No man with any sense 
will claim that advertising always 
pays, because it does not. There 
are failures in advertising just as 
there are failures in other fields 
of human endeavor. Most of them 
are due to a disregard of the con- 
ditions under which advertising 
can be employed to the best ad- 
vantage. Most practitioners of ad- 
vertising know what these con- 
ditions are although they do not 
always comply with them.* 


Young Touring Europe 


Harold Young, vice-president of 
the Des Moines Daily Capital Pub- 
lishing Company, and literary editor 
of the Capital, is making an exten- 
sive tour of Europe this summer. 
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What a fool a man would be 
to pick up the ends of a live 
broken electric feed wire if he 
didn’t know how to handle them 
with safety! Advertising is the 
greatest marketing force in the 
world today, but it is powerless 
to achieve results in the hands of 
the man who thinks that good 
copy, big space and a plethoric 
bank-roll are all that are neces- 
sary. 

Advertising Results 


Advertising combined with 
good salesmanship on the part of 
its field force sold $80,000,000 
worth of securities of the Cities 
Service organization last year. In 
1919, when money rates were 
high, the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, as the result of four 
newspaper advertisements and two 
circular letters sent to 45,000 cus- 
tomers, supplemented by the serv- 
ices of six salesmen, disposed of 
over $500,000 worth of stock in 
four weeks. In 1924, public util- 
ity companies secured 957,367 
customer-owners who purchased a 
total of 7,525,572 shares of their 
stock. 


Unprecedented Accomplishment 


Last year the New Business De- 
partment of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company marketed, through the 
right kind of advertising and an 
efficient sales force, $11,000,000 
worth of gas and electric appli- 
ances and installation merchandise. 
No other public utility company 
has made such a record. The 
amount of money invested in ad- 
Vertising to promote sales was 
$238,057, to which must be add- 
ed $100,832 spent in general ad- 
vertising, or a total of $338,889, 
ninety per cent of which was 
spent on newspaper advertising. 
These instances certainly answer 
in the affirmative the question: 
“Does advertising pay?” 


Secures New Capital 


It is quite probable that public 
utility executives never appreci- 
ated the value of advertising quite 
so much as they have since the re- 
markable demands for service, 
especially in the gas and electric 
light and power fields, have made 
necessary the securing of large 
amounts of money for new equip- 
ment and extension of their lines 
in new territory. 


(Continued in our next. issue) 
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After 56 years, with circula- 
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publications is sold on a basis of its 
ability to get the readers to stock 
the goods, the assumption being 
that some other force will operate 
to foster and maintain consumer 
demand. Obviously, the ideal com- 
bination in an advertising medium 
is one that will accomplish both 
purposes—1. e., sell the dealer and 
sell the consumer. This combina- 
tion is realized in the daily news- 
paper. 

The dealer advertises his own 
store through the columns of his 
local newspaper. He knows that is 
the way to address his customers 
and attract new customers. There- 
fore, he prefers to see the trade- 
marked goods which he handles 
advertised in the same medium in 
which his own advertising money 
is invested. 


Learning the Lesson 


More and more retailers are 
learning that advertising cam- 
paigns in mediums of widely scat- 
tered circulation are of little value 
so far as influencing local con- 
sumption is concerned. What the 
local dealer wants is local, intensi- 
fied demand for the product which 


the national manufacturer asks 
him to stock. 
From the standpoint of the 


manufacturer there is still another 
advantage in newspaper advertis- 
ing. It lies in the fact that the dis- 
tribution of circulation can be reg- 
ulated in accordance with business 
conditions and market opportunt- 
ties in various communities. News- 
paper advertising is flexible and 
wieldy. It lends itself perfectly 
to any sales problem. It eliminates 
waste circulation and makes every 
dollar count in the territories 
where the advertiser is desirous of 
concentrating his effort. 
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Economy likewise recommends 
the use of newspapers. The rate 
“per line per thousand”’ is incom- 
parably lower than that of the 
magazines, and the coverage is 
much more thorough in the im- 
portant buying centers. 


In considering newspapers for 
national appeal, manufacturers 
often make the mistake or are led 
into the mistaken idea that it is 
Mecessary to use every newspaper 
in America. By using only the 
leading paper in each of about 
thirty-five cities a total audience 
of more than five million people 
would be reached at a cost of ap- 
proximately $10 a line. There 
isn’t a monthly magazine in Amer- 
ica with a circulation even ap- 
proaching five millions, but there 
are several which charge consider- 
ably more than $10 a line. 


Magazines Use Newspapers 


All the leading magazines use 
newspaper space aggressively in 
building and maintaining circula- 
tion. No manufacturer could go 
far wrong if he would study the 
advertising appropriations of the 
magazine publishers and then fol- 
low their example. 


By this analysis, or by any other 
analysis, it will be found that 
either directly or indirectly it is the 
newspaper reader to whom all 
commodity advertising is ad- 


dressed, and upon whose patron- 
age depends the success of every- 
one concerned. 
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Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation  state- 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. ' 
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Advice from an Expert About Classified Advertising 
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(Continued from page 45) 


left one newspaper and went to 
another. Among its employees, 
this paper had acquired a reputa- 
tion of being absolutely a non- 
producer. Every solicitor had in- 
numerable reasons why it couldn't 
produce, and not one reason why 
it could. Out of eighteen salesmen 
who were called into the office by 
the classified manager, only one 
knew the circulation of the Sun- 
day edition, one knew the circu- 
lations of the daily editions, and 
none knew the circulation of the 
Opposition papers. 

The classified manager had been 
on the other paper in the same 
town for a number of years. He 
knew that this medium was one 
of the greatest result-producing 
papers in the country, generally 
speaking. 


Boosted It Way Up 


He started to work with a de- 
termined effort to teach the people 
in his department, and then the 
public, that this was a good ad- 
vertising medium. He accomplished 
this so thoroughly that in the 
first eighteen months it increased 
more in both advertisements and 
linage than any other metropoli- 
tan newspaper in the world. The 
increase was 226,773 advertise- 
ments, 228,794 lines. 

Every classified sales person 
should not only know the paper's 
own rules, rates and regulations, 
but also those of its competitors. 
Comparisons should be drawn 
and advantages shown. Where 
there may not be an advantage 
in circulation there may be an ad- 
vantage in rates. 


Must Be Truthful 


He should know at least eight 
logical and fundamental reasons 
why his medium is the best buy. 

He should be thoroughly 
schooled to understand that truth- 
fulness is the one great point in 
selling; that conviction comes 
only through the voice of the 
salesman who tells the truth. 
Without sincerity he cannot hope 
to sell. 

Enthusiasm also plays a great 
part in selling. Obtain the con- 
fidence of your sales people and 
create in them enthusiasm for 
their work. People taught and de- 
veloped along these lines cannot 
help but be successful. 


Make Many Contacts 


Naturally the public forms its 
opinion of a newspaper or any 
other business from the people 
with whom it comes in contact. 
The classified department particu- 
larly should recognize this fact, 
for the people employed on classi- 
fied advertising make more contacts 
daily with the public than any 
other department of the news- 
paper. 

It is very easy, then, to create 
either a favorable or unfavorable 
impression, depending entirely 
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upon the training that is given 
your classified people. If they are 
thoroughly grounded in the fun- 
damental principles necessary to 
create favorable impressions, such 
as courtesy at all times, diplomacy, 
tact, a pleasant voice and a sin- 
cere willingness to assist the pa- 
tron, then the classified department 
is daily creating a favorable im- 
pression for the paper. 


The Building Tumbled 


An advertising manager with- 
out classified experience had been 
made general manager of a news- 
paper. He put in charge of his 
classified department a _ display 
man who was a clever salesman 
and a good handler of men, but 
with no knowledge of building 
classified. Through his own en- 
thusiasm and salesmanship this 
paper's Sunday edition was built 
up to a little more than ten pages. 
When it dropped off to four pages 
the general manager told the 
classified manager that he had dis- 
covered the fault; that they had 
not created any reader interest. 
Enough people did not look at the 
classified section to give the adver- 
tisers the results they should have; 
naturally the advertisers withheld 
their advertising and the paper 
slumped. In other words, their 
superstructure toppled over for 


' want of a proper foundation. 


Must Clear Away 


When this happens to a news- 
paper it is frequently thought one 
can immediately start to rebuild. 
Not so. The debris must be cleared 
away from the building that has 
fallen; and so must the bad name 
be eliminated. 

This same general manager 
then took another display man 
who was also very capable and 
put him in charge of classified. 
His ideas were a little different 
from those of his predecessor. He 
felt that to concentrate all his 
efforts on one classification, and 
to bend every effort in making a 
showing in that one spot, would 
be logical. He thought if he could 
only build up, say, the automobile 
classification, he would impress all 
other advertisers with the fact that 
he was doing something. He be- 
lieved that one classification is a 
stepping stone to another. 


Fault of Procedure 


The practical side of such a 
procedure is at fault. Concentra- 
tion upon one classification to 
the general exclusion of all others 
creates a lop-sided classified sec- 
tion; in fact, it is not a classified 
section at all, but a section with 
one classification. 

This classified manager will 
shortly discover, as have others 
who have built mediums along 
this line, that when one starts 
out after the other classifications 
the advertiser will say, ‘‘No, you 
are all right for automobiles, and 
when I have an automobile ad- 
vertisement I will give it to you, 
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but you are of little or no value 
tor what I want to advertise.”’ 

Therefore sell your whole me- 
dium, rather than only a portion 
of it. 

A large classified medium in 
this country is making a reputa- 
tion for itself as a non-producer, 
simply because its salesmen have 
been instructed to suggest to the 
advertiser that his advertisements 
be split up into smaller advertise- 
ments. This sounds like a logical 
thing to do. It apparently helps 
the classified department to in- 
crease very materially its showing 
in the number of advertisements 
carried, and the salesman can tell 
the advertiser that a number of 
advertisements in the section is 
much better than one advertise- 
ment. 

But here's what actually hap- 
pens: The advertiser who has 
been securing good results from 
his larger advertisements suddenly 
discovers that he is getting few 
results or’none at all from the 
new system, yet is using exactly 
as much space and spending ex- 
actly as much money as pre- 
viously, 


Away He Flies 


He eventually concludes that 
there is something wrong with the 
medium, that it is losing its pep 
and its ability to produce returns, 
and away he goes to the other 
newspaper. 

The trouble comes not from 
the medium, but from the sug- 
gestion made by the salesman. 

Everyone knows that unless a 
want advertisement tells a fairly 
complete story, unless it attracts 
some attention and creates desire 
on the part of the reader, it has 
little opportunity to produce re- 
sults, regardless of the circulation. 
By splitting up a good looking, 
attention producing, desire creat- 
ing advertisement into a number 
of smaller two or three line ad- 
vertisements, the advertiser has 
unconsciously removed from his 
copy those factors that make ad- 
vertising produce, and both him- 
self and the newspaper making 
the suggestion suffer. 


The Cash Counts 


Any newspaper making a gen- 
eral practice of splitting up ad- 
vertisements merely to increase the 
number carried, soon finds itself 
with a reputation as a non-pro- 
ducer. If the competing medium 
1s On the job, the business changes 
hands and there is set before this 
classified manager the monumental 
task of getting the business back 
into his columns again. 

The classified manager who 
sets out to make any sort of a 
record should keep in mind that 
the big thing to aim at is the 
earning power per inch, and the 
cash in the register. Size of ad- 
vertisements should not be de- 
creased, but increased, and that 
certain something put into them 
that makes the reader feel here is 


a 


the very best thing available to 
fill his want. The only real rec- | 
ord to be made is the one made | 
upon the cash register. | 
The idea of a newspaper in- 
creasing its slug so as to increase 
its inches, of having its salesmen 
go out and reduce the size of the 
advertisements so that they may 
get more advertisements, merely 
to make a record, is folly. 
Classified managers, through 
their lack of knowledge or be- 
cause of their desire to create a 
record, or from being pushed by | 
their management to get more ad- | 
vertisements and more space, do 
things that are exceedingly injuri- 
ous to the classified section. 
Next Week—Choosing Employes 
—Dedeloping New Business. 


ADVERTISING JUMPS 
SALES 114 PER CENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


tising is principally confined to 
the important cities in the United 

States, with certain exceptions due 

to peculiar local conditions, but 

by using the large circulating news- 
Papers in each point, particularly, 

the Sunday issue, the ‘radiating 

influence gives us practically a 

nationwide coverage and in the 

case of Robert Burns and White 

Owl is supplemented by our ad- 

vertising of these brands in the | 
Saturday Evening Post. 

There is, naturally, a limit to 
the number of cities in which we 
can do local advertising, and on 
this account our newspaper list is 
stragetically planned. 

All other factors considered, no 
new point is taken on until the 
distribution and display of the 
brand to be advertised has reached 
a certain percentage figure. 


An Error Corrected 


A story in last week's FOURTH 
ESTATE said that Merritt Bond, 
managing editor of the New York 
Evening Post, had joined the adver- 
tising agency of Barton, Durstine © 
Osborn. ‘This is incorrect. Mr. 
Bond, however, has left the Post to 
return to the Philadelphia Ledger. 


R. E. Wood Joins the A. P. 


Robert E. Wood, formerly City — 
Editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette- — 
Times, has joined the New York 
staff of the Associated Press as a 
reporter. His first day in his new 
berth, Tuesday, brought him an as- 
signment in connection with devel- 
opments of unravelling the plot in — 
which Don R. Mellett, publisher of 
the Canton, O., News, was mur- 
dered. a 


Intertype Declares Extra 


Directors of the Intertype Cor- 
poration Tuesday declared an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share on the 
common stock in addition to the 
regular quarterly payment of the 
same amount, both to be paid Au- 
gust 16 to stock of record August 2. : 


Ingenious! Inspiring! Amazing! 


Audacious ! 


‘Read what YOUR READERS think of 
YOUR NEWSPAPER 


in the First “Newspaper Symposium” of its kind 


ever published 


Previous to his connection with The Fourth Estate, and in his capacity as a News- 
paper Correspondent, Greenville Talbott conducted successfully a newspaper ques- 
tionnaire. It has resulted in this Newspaper Symposium. 


Mr. Talbott’s idea was to find out from newspaper readers in the various States 
of the United States what they thought of the newspapers they generally read 
—-what things newspapers do or do not do that they should or should not do. 
The replies received were interesting, entertaining, informative. These will be 
published by The Fourth Estate, in serial form week to week. 


Every national advertiser, newspaper editor, publisher, advertising manager or 
circulation manager, should read each one of these letters. They furnish food 
for intensive thought—criticism and commendation of far more value than one 
would imagine. 


The Ideas Conveyed Might Im- 
prove the Policy of Any 
Newspaper 


THE QUESTIONS 
Asked and Answered 


In what respect are newspapers im- 
proving? In what respect are they 
retrograding? Do you prefer a “tab- 
loid” or standard size? Should news- 
papers be illustrated; if so, to what 


? 
extent? whom publishers depend most for 


Is the average amount of newspaper 
advertising and reading matter rightly 
proportioned? Should a newspaper 
publish comparative circulation and ad- 
vertising data to the disparagement of 
other newspapers? 71th 


What should be the policy of a paper 
regarding accuracy and truthfulness of 
advertising? Is too little or too much 
space given to any department or clas- 
sification of news? 


What prominent faults do you observe 
in newspapers? What is your criti- 
cism of average newspaper editorials? 
Do you think a daily should be strictly 


GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
Associated Editor THE FourtH EstTaTE 


These letters are from Statesmen, Financiers, Labor Leaders, Authors, 
Educators, Employees, Executives, and others of commercial and pro- 
fessional prominence. But possibly more important still are the 
expressions from the great middle class of American men and women 
who are constant readers of daily newspapers—the very people upon 


Circulation and Advertising Support 


Watch for the beginning of this Newspaper Symposium—Saturday, August 

You can not afford to miss the first installment. When you 

have read that, you will not fail to read the rest. They are 
Ingenious and Inspiring, Amazing and Audacious. 


If you are not a subscriber to The Fourth Estate, you should certainly 


a NEWS paper, or should it contain 
“features”: and if the latter, what kind 
and proportion? What is your favor- 
able and unfavorable criticism of Sun- 
day newspapers? 

Of all the newspapers you read, which 
three or four do you consider the 
best? Which ONE of them do you 
prefer above the others, and why? 


If you were publisher of a newspaper, 
what would you do DIFFERENTLY 


from present publishers? 


Send in an Order NOW 
—to commence with the first installment of these FREE AND FRANK 


expressions of what a newspaper should or should not be. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
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A Weekly Newspaper for Newspaper Advertisers 
and Newspaper Makers 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 


Brooklyn 


First Six Months—1926 


| Figures 1,201,164 Lines 


| The Largest Linage Gain In 
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ox The Largest Daily Circulation 


w= (ABC) AUDIT 
| — in Brooklyn 


Community Use THE B 
HE LEADING Retail Stores use it because it has the largest 

~ circulation in Brooklyn. J The Times is delivered direct 
into the homes by carriers. It is the only newspaper in Brooklyn 
that has its own CARRIER SYSTEM. 


ADVERTISING ~ 7 CIRCULATION 


Compiled by Eve. Post Statistical Dept, 


ROOKLYN TIMES 


Bike A. B. C. Audit Report 
; ; . Near April 1, 1925 to March 31, 1926 
Gain Loss ; Daily Average 
Brooklyn Times ..... 1,201,164 Brooklyn Times .....:......... 75,643 
Brooklyn Eagle ...... 779,048 Brooklyn Eagle ............_.. 73,413 
Standard Union ............... 470,344 Standard Union ............... 62,215 


Foreign Representatives Lorenzen & Thompson 
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This chart shows that the NEW YORK. EVENING. GRAPHIC has an 


all-day sale from 9 o'clock: in the morning to 11 o’clock at 


night— 


the peak of its sale is reached between 4. and 5 in the afternoon. 


Price 10 Cents 


FOURTH ESTATE 


No. 1693 


A all-day sale means a home 


sale, and the GRAPHIC 
goes into the home with more 
real home features each issue 
than any other paper in New 
York. The Physical Culture 
page, the Food page, the Radio 
page, the Editorial page, are 


Harry A. Ahern, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


= among home-building features 


of the most constructive type. 


- There’s no place like home” 


ae _and the GRAPHIC goes 


shes 225,000 homes in the 


metropolitan area now read the 


GRAPHIC. 


> 


NEW yORK 


EVEN 
GRAI 
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IC 


Charles H. Shaiuck, Western Mgr. 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Dispatch Service Department 
for National Advertisers 


HIS newspaper maintains a Market Information and Research 
fi: under the direction of experienced people well quali- 
fied to assist manufacturers, distributors and their agencies 
in planning their sales and advertising campaigns for the Central 


Ohio Market. 


Representatives of The Columbus Dispatch are in constant touch 
with distributors and retailers in all lines of business. When the 
advertising campaign justifies it, special investigations are con- 
ducted, new avenues of distribution opened, personal calls made 
and tie up copy solicited. 


This Newspaper supplies salesmen covering the field with route 
lists, and when necessary personal introductions to buyers are 
given. Portfolios of advertising campaigns also furnished with a 
letter of introduction and acknowledgment of the advertising 
contract. 


The Dispatch arranges for installation of window trims and interior 
displays, and will distribute the material to a limited number of 
retailers. Special arrangements can be made for complete win- 
dow displays throughout the entire territory. 


Thirty-three Ohio counties with eighty-seven cities and towns 
having a total and resourceful population of over one million 
(93 2/10% native born) can be reached through this one big 
medium. 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


OH LO’ S. G RIRRBBES T: HiOu Ey pew 


HARVEY R. YOUNG 


Advertising Director 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


No. 1 of a series of intimate glimpses into the Indianapolis Radius: 


Monrovia, Indiana 


A village of 460 population set 
down in thousands of flat, fer- 
tile acres of Indiana prairie 
land. A pleasant village, with 
well-kept lawns, flower gardens, 
great shade trees, and comfor- 
table, livable homes. 


Monrovia is one of the few 
Indiana towns that the rail- 
roads missed. It is 26 miles 
from Indianapolis, seven and 
a half miles from the nearest 
railroad. Smooth, hard sur- 
faced roads lead over the flat 
horizon to the world outside. 


There is a mild commotion 
every afternoon at 3:50 in 
downtown Monrovia. The 
News motor delivery rolls in 
from Indianapolis with the last 
edition of The News. Prosper- 
ous villagers stroll down to 
meet the truck. They can’t 
wait until the carrier can make 
his rounds. They must engage 
in good-natured rivalry for the 
first copy out of the bundle. 
There are 56 copies of The 
News in the bundle. 


What does Monrovia — this 
tiny village — mean to the 


maker and seller of merchan- 
dise? Not much — as Mon- 
rovia. But a great deal after 
all—for Monrovia is a type— 
typical in the character of its 
consumers, typical in their 
eager, attentive responsiveness 


to The Indianapolis News. 


Monrovia’s half-dozen stores 
sell the same national, News- 
advertised brands that the In- 
dianapolis stores sell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Monrovia, profoundly in- 
fluenced by The News, buy 
and prefer the same _ brands 
their city cousins do. They 
read the same advertisements 
of the same Indianapolis stores 
at the same time Indianapolis 
people do — and they have 
charge accounts in Indianapolis 
stores, and use them. 


If you want a true picture of 
the influence and power of The 
Indianapolis News, come out to 
Monrovia some afternoon at 
3:50 and watch The News 
truck discharge its bundle to 
eager waiting readers! 


It will open your eyes! 


Ww 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 


DAN A. CARROLL JAeeLUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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Sell to Northern New York 


Through Northern New York’s 
Leading Newspaper 


HE Wisteftown Standard dom- 
inates its field. 


In this typically American trading 
center where 86% of the population 
is native born white, the Watertown 
Standard leads in total circulation, in 
home delivered circulation and in vol- 


ume of local advertising, and the Water- 
town Standard is growing. 


If you want to sell to Northern New 
York it is obvious that your proper ad- 
vertising medium is Northern New 
York’s leading newspaper, the Water- 
town Daily Standard. 


WON ASI 


WATERTOWN STANDARD 


Largest total circulation. 
Largest home delivery. 
Largest Department Store 
advertising volume. 
Largest local advertising. 
Largest classified volume. 


New York 


Boston 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY | great dairy 
Chicago 
National Advertising Representatives 


Watertown, the hub of 
Northern New  York’s 
and paper 
manufacturing industties, 
a rich market for national 
. advertisers. 


Philadelphia 
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Newspaper Advertising Start Business 


Off on a Swift Rush to Millions 


Vice President of Canada Dry Tells How He Was Swamped by First Deluge of Orders 
and Company’s Sales Grew Almost Exclusively by Use of Newspaper Space, 
to Yearly Business of $15,000,000 


‘ By P. M. Boggs 
Vice-President of The Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


WO PAGES of advertising in 

Sunday newspapers and be- 

hold—the news was broad- 
cast by leaps and bounds—another 
great American business was her- 
alded. 

And this was not magic—no 
Aladdin, no magic carpet or fairy 
wands. It was just practical com- 
mon sense founded on the knowl- 
edge and confidence that newspa-, 
per advertising is the quickest 
means in the world to sell any 
commodity in a large volume. 

To refer to our industry as ‘‘a 
great American business’’ can per- 
haps be more readily compre- 
hended when one considers that 
last year fifty million bottles of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale were sold 
and this year’s quota calls for the 
sale of seventy-five million bottles. 
A bottle of Canada Dry ordinarily 
retails at Z0c. which, computed in 
dollars and cents, means a probable 
gross business of fifteen million 


Down from 
came tales of a wonderfu 


Wow Canade's famous old gin 
fer ale was brought (o this ime 
ountry and adopted by New 
York's e cluba 


“Cane for yearn try rou have no 
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dollars for one year. All this has 
been achieved by our Company in 
three years. In all the romance of 
successful enterprises, there are 
probably few parallels to this phe- 
nomenally rapid development. 


A Good Product 


Of paramount importance, we 
knew Canada Dry was a beverage 
which merited our interest, invest- 
ment and whole-hearted efforts. It 
was originated by J. J. McLaugh- 
lin of Toronto, Canada, after 
years of painstaking experiment 
and research and had been success- 
ful in the Dominion fully twenty 
years before we took over its sales 
in the United States. In 1921, its 
deserved popularity spread beyond 
the Canadian border into the 
States. 

Why the name ‘‘Canada Dry’’? 
It is a Ginger Ale which thru a 
special secret process was and is 
different from the usual type—its 
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delightful tang might be likened 
to the bland flavor of a rare and 
dry old wine. 

Leading up to a remarkable in- 
cident in connection with our 
newspaper advertising in 1923, 
one which established our faith in 
this medium of appealing to the 
public, [ shall sketch the history 
of the business—one, bear in mind, 
depending solely upon the profits 
of a single beverage—a good Gin- 
ger Ale. 


An Advertising “‘Miracle’’ 


In February of 1923, we con- 
summated a deal whereby sales of 
Canada Dry in the United States 
were taken over by a new com- 
pany. One of the first moves to- 
ward promoting business, was to 
place a two-colored full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Saturday New 
York Journal and another in the 
rotogravure section of the Sunday 


New York Times. 


The results were amazing, fairly 
sweeping us off our feet. Thirty 
days later we were completely 
oversold. N. W. Ayer © Son, our 
advertising agents, who had pre- 
pared the copy and chartered the 
space, had reason to be proud of 
what had been accomplished. This 
joyous first chapter to Canada Dry 
history can be largely attributed to 
the foresight and business acumen 
of P. D. Saylor, President of the 
recently formed Company. Such 
success led to the steady and con- 
sistent campaign of 1923 during 
which time the New York Trib- 
une was added to the list of news- 
papers which continued the herald- 
ing of Canada Dry fame. 


Ns: We Ayer and’) Son” had 
crowned themselves with glory— 
that first installment created great- 
er consumer interest than had any 
other beverage advertisement in 
years. 


(Continued on page 36) 


When it’s playtime in summer-time and you're thirsty 
for a drink that is really refreshing 


ANADA DRY” 
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Zippy Goodrich N ewspaper Campaign 
- Created Demand for Zippers 


Spread the Name All Over the Country ina Jiffy, Convinced Dealers of Advis- 


ability of Stocking New Goods, Gave Opportunity for Dealers 
to Tie up With Big Display and Sell Goods. 


SK A MAN to describe, with- 
A out words, a circular stair- 
case, and—you know the 
gesture he will make. By the 
same token, if you ask someone 
what a Zipper is, he—particularly 
she—will look down at the feet 
and instinctively draw the hand 
upward in the motion of closing 
the snug little hookless- 
fastener boot. The Good- 
rich people have done a 
most effective job of popu- 
larizing an effective piece 
of winter footgear. How. 
was it done? Only a few 
years ago Zippers were un- 
known. We had all seen 
the genuine hookless fas- 
tener on tobacco pouches, 
but no one thought what 
a convenience it would be 
on the winter gaiter until 
Goodrich put it there. Sud- 
denly it appeared. Every 
dealer of prominence had 
it, and everybody began 
to talk of it and wear it. 


Newspapers the Answer 


Given the satisfactory product, 
a nucleus of friendly dealers who 
sensed its possibilities and a lot 
more who held off to see what 
was going to happen, the prob- 
lem was how to tell its merits 
most quickly to the most people. 

The answer was—newspapers. 

Hence, the daily press carried 
the major portion of the first 
Goodrich Zipper advertising and 
have carried it, with extensions as 
required, ever since. By this 
means, Goodrich could concen- 


Satin Slippers 
or Busy Brogues 


~ZIDPER Smartness / 


You may be a gay deburante — the 
modern business girl =the mother with 
A social calls—the college boy — shal 

er the bustling business man y= 
@ chasske Zipper for you in fashion comparable with it. 
The season's smartest offering for the Boh 
sorm-day’s dripping pavements is de pair of. 


signed for all ages, all foot 
‘kee it cl 


there's 


THE B F GOODKICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Coodrich 


in with the Guodrich Zipp ry 
Thursday, W 40 11 P.M. (Euswrn Standard Toone) 


Enabluhed 1970 


AKRON, OHIO 


LPPERS 


6-25350-tinw * 


Cra antes 


By Arthur Connolly 
Wm. H. Rankin Co., New York. 


trate the fire where the distribu- 
tion was strongest. 

It was an elastic campaign. If 
a certain territory was weak, we 
could strengthen it exactly to the 
extent we desired, by daily news- 
papers. 

If local weather conditions were 
bad—in the reverse this time, for 


“How was it done? A few years 
ago Zippers were unknown. Given 
the satisfactory product, a nucleus 
of friendly dealers who sensed its 
possibilities and a lot more who held 
off to see what was going to happen, 
the problem was how to tell its 
metits most quickly to the most 
people. 


“The answer was—newspapers.”’ 


Zippers flourish best in rain, sleet 
and slush—Goodrich could tem- 
per the effort accordingly. 


Has No Equal 


The campaigns on Zipper 
Boots, in their entirety, have 
always been rounded out in that 
certain magazines, outdoor adver- 
tising, and direct material were 
present in proper proportion 


and effectiveness, ‘but newspapers 
played a role that for precision 
of effort, directness of approach, 
speed in sales results and friend- 


ship from the dealer, could not be 
equaled. Zipper advertising has 
been most effectively ‘‘sold’’ from 
every conceivable viewpoint. 
Firstly, the dealer was already 
“sold” on Goodrich—the name 
always has stood for quality and 
it meant a lot in the case of this 
new product. 
Secondly, he was ‘‘sold’’ 
on the possibilities of Zip- 


per—the Goodrich - sales 
force made him see that 
promptly. 


An Easy Tie-Up 

‘Thirdly, he was ‘‘sold’’ 
on the tremendous effort 
Goodrich was going to 
make through the news- 
paper—the medium which 
circulated right in his own 
town, and with which he 
could tie-up. Thousands 
of dealers, notified in ad- 
vance, were enabled to run 
their own small advertise- 
ments near the Goodrich 
slam. 

The big advertisement told 
them of the advantages of Zipper 
style and convenience and _ the 
dealer came along and said ‘‘and 
here is where you can get it.” 
The advertising was effectively 
merchandised in advance. Re- 
prints of the advertisements were 
given to the salesmen in port- 
folios, and later on supplied deal- 
ers to be hung in their windows. 
A woman might see a Zipper ad- 
vertisement in the morning paper 
and that very day, as she passed 


(Continued on page 48) 


Rain» Snow~ 
Smart Fashion Says Zipper? 


The best dressed women have defi 
nitely proclaimed Zippers the correct 
footwear artire for wet and slushy 
underfooring. 

Here is a boot that not only pro- 
vides a quick, conven’ hod of 
fastening and superfine g 


lines of the foot, curves under thearch 
and obeys the dictum of the fashion: 
able narrow heel. 

Contrast its shapeliness and trim. 
ness with the heavy, old-fashioned 
gaiters, 

Good taste is woman's fondest 
love: possession. Make fashionable Zippers 

@ part of your scason's wardrobe 
now. 


Observe how it follows the natural 
THE BF GOODKICH KUBUER COMPANY Enahliched 1970, AKRON OHIO: 


Goodrich 77) DERS 


Hs th with the Gouuhich Zippers; Every 
Thureduy, 10 10 1 P.M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
G-25149—tinal 
Newspapers 
BS al inher 


Stir Some Woman's Heart! 


Possibly you've overlooked a gift of so defly designed that it brings out 
cha i 


enpay rm —a pair of thow smart, every pretty curve of ankle and arch. 
ive her footwear Give her convenience in fastening, 
d slushy day. health and protection. 
boot chat smart A. present of Zippers is not only In 
erie Soca as the best of taste ~ it's 
fashionable. 
Fashionable to give, and 
to wear, 


youth and grace: 
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Merchandise Managers to Meet In 
New York, August 11 


Merchandizing problems of the re- 
tail store will be discussed at the first 
annual convention of the merchandise 
managers’ group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, on Au- 
Susted leandealz. 

Among the problems will be turn- 
overs, mark downs and shortages, It 
was planned originally to attack these 
problems only in the piece goods de- 
partment, but the final program pro- 
vides for a general discussion of the 
questions through the store. 

The convention will be open to all 
members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. ° 


New Hartford Agency 


The Deane Co., is a new Hart- 
ford, Ct., advertising business, which 
has absorbed the organization for- 
merly known as the Deane Letter 
Shoppe. R. M. G. Potter, state man- 
ager of Arthur Perry & Co., Boston 
investment house, is chairman of the 
board of directors. Julian L. Deane 
is president of the company, and 
Charles H. Gillette is secretary-treas- 
urer. R. W. Griswold, at present 
with the advertising staff of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford will be vice-president in charge 
of planning. 


Lark with Twinplex 


E. Thomas Lark, until recently 
director of sales and advertising of 
the Gustav J. Gruendler Mfg. Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, has joined the Twin- 
plex Sales Co., St. Louis, as adver- 
tising manager. 


McDonald On St. Louis Star 


F. D. McDonald, general manager 
of the St. Louis Times, is now busi- 


- ness manager of the St. Louis Star. 


This is a newly created position. 


Chemical Account To Cross 


The J. H. Cross Co., Philadelphia, 
will direct the advertising of the 
Richards Chemical Co., of Glen- 
olden, Pa. 


Hyde Starts Own Business 


Harry E. Hyde, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Hubbard Pub- 
lications, has started in business for 
himself as a publisher’s representa; 
tive in Philadelphia. 


Dauchy Account 


The Dauchy Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency, will direct the ad- 


vertising campaign of the Fales 
Chemical Co., Cornwall Landing, 
Nigar 


Automobile Parts Account 


The Cleveland, O., Patts Mfg. 
Co., makers of automotive parts, 
have appointed Oliver M. Byerly, 
Cleveland advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Ryan’s New Job 


H. J. Ryan, formerly advertising 
manager of the Admiral Line, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; has joined Milne-Ryan- 
Gibson, Inc., Seattle advertising agen- 
cy, as vice-president. 


Sheldon with Corman 


George H. Sheldon, formerly with 


the George Batten Co., is now with 
the Corman Agency, New York. 
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Dropped Magazines for Newspapers and Produced 


Year’s Business in Six Months 


Schulte Did Not Care Much About Simply Stocking Dealers’ Shelves with Mavis, So Turned 
to the Best Selling Medium Known, Cleared Them Off, Refilling Them Again 
and Again, While Cash Registers Chimed Merrily 
By John Walker Harrington 


HE MASSES know Mavis. A 
fine, old French word— 
vogue—the wave—and 

this year has been a tidal wave par 
excellence in the sale of Vivaudou 
talcum powder. A change of ad- 
vertising policy was made, and 
presto, as many of the tall red 
boxes were sold in the first six 
months of this year as were sold 
during 1925. 

Mavis was made for a long time 
before many knew about it. Its 
public career started about four 
years ago, when acres of white 
space were bought in its behalf. 
Fully half of the money went to 
magazines and the classes learned 
all about Mavis. The copy and the 
illustrations of those advertise- 
ments were works of literature and 
art. They built up the Vivaudou 
prestige; and yet at the end of the 
year the volume of sales and pro- 
fits fell below expectations. 


A Change of Ownership 


Then came a change of owner- 
ship. David A. Schulte, who by a 
study of the popular tastes and the 
use of much newspaper advertis- 
ing had built up a great chain of 
cigar stores from one stand with 
which he started, acquired Vivau- 
dou. He had plenty of experience, 
for he had taken over the conserva- 
tive, old grocery house of Park & 
Tilford and made it over to serve 
a younger and bigger clientele. 


He put the details of the Vivau- 
dou business into the hands of T. 
J. McHugh, formerly with George 
Borgfeldt % Company, importers 
of European novelties, where he 
had charge of toilet requisites. Mr. 


The moment you come in from the hot 
sun, cool and refresh your skin with a 
soft, caressing shower of Vivaudou Mavis 
Talcum Powder, and Ict its delicate and 
fascmating fragrance banish every trace 
of perspiration odor. Made only of the 
smoothest and finest Italian talc, it is 
delightful to use and imparts y 
charm and beauty to the complexion. 
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‘rounds your person with the fascinating 
{ragrance—subtle and delicate, yet alluring—ol the ever-popular 
Vivaudou fume. 


A Full-Page Announcement Appearing in Many Newspapers Throughout the Country, 


and Loveliness 


More than this, it sur 


_ These, and other exquisite Vivaudou toilet requisites you will 
find at your drupgist’s and your department store. 


in Some Instances in Many Colors 
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McHugh adusted some vexing mer- 
chandising matters and then gave 
the job of making Mavis still bet- 
ter known to the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc. of New 
York city. 

The man in direct charge of the 
Vivaudou account there is David 
H. Lee, who has been identified 
largely with magazine advertising 
during his successful career. More 
magazine advertising for Vivau- 
dou, then, you say! Not a bit of 
it. The Agency and he recognized 
that Mavis, on account of its uni- 
versal use, should have the strong- 
est appeal through the newspapers. 
A large proportion of the appro- 
priation was spent on the daily 
press in 1925, and still more fig- 
ures in the 1926 budget. 

At first blush one thinks of a 
talcum powder and especially one 
of fine materials and of a subtle 
scent as a delicate luxury of femin- 
ity—and so it is. The demand 
for Mavis, though, does not come 
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merely through the cosmetic urge 
—hbut because it is a soothing 
emollient for the complexion; a 
foe of prespiration and an aid to 
comfort. Modern young women, 
whom we called flappers before 
we learned to understand them; 
sedate matrons, who are becoming 
less so; tweeded golfers and auto- 
mobilists, the adolescent male, who 
shaves himself—and even the 
Youngest Generation, all use toilet 
powders. All but the bambino en- 
tries are newspaper readers. 

The advertising budget of Ma- 
vis, based on possible customers, 
was soon lined up as having nearly 
nine parts of newspaper adver- 
tising to one part of general mag- 
azine and trade journal copy. 

It is estimated that the circula- 
tion obtained in terms of black 
and white is 18,105,000 copies, 
amounts to 22,047,000 when a 
flier is taken into rotogravure and 
colors. 

As some families take several 


papers and magazines, a slight du- 
plication is expected, but as the 
policy of Vivaudou is repetition, a 
little overlapping is no disadvan- 
tage. 

The sizes of copy usually em- 
ployed are 80 and 200 lines. The 
maximum number of insertions in 
the daily newspapers is sixty-five 
annually, the minimum twenty a 
year, which means a good many in- 
dividual insertions and much space. 
The maximum linage is 5200; 
the minimum 2180. 

With the exception of that pre- 
pared for the big color spreads, 
the copy is very simple. The large 
container, graceful in form and 
giving the idea of good value in 
its size, is always featured. The 
principal message which Vivau- 
dou seeks to get over to the public 
in the 200 line copy are:— 


Pure Italian talc 

Fascinating fragrance 

Cools and soothes the skin 

Bestows youthful beauty 

Use it freely many times a day 

The 80 line advertisements are 
‘‘follow-ups’’—which stand for 
insistent repetition. In all of them 
the price—25 cents, is displayed 
in much larger numerals than it is 
in the 200 line copy. These ‘‘little 
advertisements’ cinch the big ef- 
fects of the color pages and the 200 
line copy, and are most valuable in 
getting goods off the shelves and 
out of the show cases. 

The 200 line copy appears often 
in rotagravure sections. Full pages 
is sometimes used, especially in 
newspapers of exceptional stand- 
ing -which have no color process. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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To look cool and smartly groomed—to keep 
the radiant, flawless skin A states and beauty 
under the blazing sun of summer—learn the 
magic of Vivaudou Mavis Talcum Powder. 
Made of Italian talc, the softest, smoothest 
and finest in the world, and fragrant with 
fascinating Vivaudou Mavis perfume, its 
daily use is a revelation in bodily comfort 
and that compelling charm which only a 
clear, velvety skin can impart. 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Why the Newspaper? 


Second o: a Series of Articles by Business Executives of 
Newspapers on the Merits of Newspaper Advertising 


Business Learning Newspapet’s 
National Ad Value 


Find It Can Meet Changing Conditions, Is Timely, 
Easy for Quick Copy, and Boosts Sales 


By Edwin S. Friendly 
Business Manager, The New York Sun 


HE TREMENDOUS increase 
in the volume of national 
advertising in newspapers is 
evidence of their growing effici- 
ency in achieving an advertising 
purpose. Year by year this in- 
crease has gone on, _ steadily, 
healthfully, substantially, pro- 
ductively. It 1§ not a spurt, soon 
to die away, but an active, pur- 
poseful growth, rooted in the sure 
knowledge that newspaper adver- 
tising is conspicuously more pow- 
erful to move goods from _ the 
dealers’ shelves than any other 
form of printed salesmanship. 


One of the reasons for this is 
the determination of all reputable 
newspapers to keep their advertis- 
ing columns clean from fraudulent 
and misleading announcements, 
as they do their news columns. 
The confidence of the readers, 
thus obtained, is a powerful fac- 
tor in making advertisements pro- 
ductive—which is the ultimate 
test. 

Another is the immediacy of 
the newspaper message and_ the 
flexibility of the medium, coupled 
with the authority with which the 
newspaper is able to speak. 


Meets Any Condition 


Newspaper advertising can 
meet any condition in any part of 
the country at once. There is a 
timeliness about it impossible to 
magazines or other periodicals. It 
does not, as magazines do, show 
beautiful pictures of women snug- 
gling in furs as cold weather pre- 
vails in the North, while Florida 
and other southern sections of the 
country are sweltering under the 
burden of the flimsiest of gar- 
ments. It never exhorts the people 
in Washington State to buy their 
skis “‘now,’’ in January, when the 
Chinook wind has weeks since 
bared the ground from snow and 
covered the country with a gar- 
menture of millions of roses. 

Not so long ago a man laughed 
when he told me of an advertise- 
ment which pictured a beach, the 
people on the sands protecting 
themselves with sunshades while 
others sported in the surf. His 
joke was that in the month of 
publication people where he lived 
and where the magazine circulated 
were wearing overcoats and keep- 
ing away from the cold breezes of 
the sea beach. 

Newspaper advertising can tie 
up with the local dealers as no 
other form of advertising can. 
Magazine advertising may be good 
for prestige to tell the consumers 


they need this, that or the other 
commodity, but when they ask 
where they can buy the advertised 
article it preserves a_ dignified 
silence. 

The newspaper advertisement 
has no such dignity to maintain. 
Its mission is to sell, and direct 
to the consumer. It explains clear- 
ly, even if not so colorfully, the 
merits of the commodity offered, 
and volunteers the information 
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that it can be bought at ‘““The 
Best Seller Co., 84 Purchase 
Street, your own town;”’ or, if 
that be too far away, there are 
other places nearer at hand where 
you may drop in and buy. In other 
words, it brings Mr. Jones into 
the dealer's store with his purchase 
money in his hand, to buy. 


Newspaper advertising -is not 
high in cost. For the price of one 
insertion of a given amount of 
space in a magazine with a circu- 
lation of about 2,000,000 copies, 
you can buy an equal number of 
lines in a newspaper of, say, a 
quarter of that circulation and re- 
peat it, with change of copy, once 
a week for more than a dozen 
weeks. If there be value in itera- 
tion and reiteration, the news- 
paper offers it. 

Local campaigns can be carried 
on through the local newspapers, 
adapting the copy to the needs of 
the season, the day or even the 
hour in some instances, strength- 
ening weak territory without 
waste of ammunition. 


ob 


Want to Fail in Your Campaign? 
Well, Here’s How to Do It » 


Hammer Away on One Idea for a While, Then For- 
get It—Can’t Blame Readers for Doing 
the Same Thing, Can You? 


By A Copy Chief 


HATEVER some adver- 
tisers may think on the 
subject, the popular cur- 


rent idea and, apparently, the 
most successful one, in the news- 
paper field is to serialize the cam- 
paign in such a manner that one 
display links closely with another, 
in an endless chain of reader in- 
terest. 


In former years, advertisements 
were rather generally designed as 
individual units. The piece of copy 
was complete in itself. There was 
nothing to follow. It had its spe- 
cific temporary say and closed that 
episode. 

The very next advertisement 
was a distinct idea in composition, 
idea, arrangement, illustration and 
text. When its sun had set, there 
was no more. It might easily be 
forgotten by a busy, active public. 


It’s a Serial Now 


Now a campaign appropriation 
is turned to serials. One basic idea 
is arrived at and every advertise- 
ment relates to the display which 
preceded it and the one which 
follows. Nothing is quite complete 
until the last of the series is pub- 
lished. 


By the time the series has run 
its course, however, a quite definite 
impression is left with the reader. 
He knows what it has all been 
about. A basic and fundamental 
thought “‘sinks in’’ because of con- 
stant repetition. 


And we feel inclined to believe 
that this plan is a very sensible 
one. 

Cumulative campaigns make 
for more consistently regular news- 
paper advertising. The irregular 
and intermittent insertion is far less 
likely to win. 


On Their Tongues 


The subtle reason is a fairly 
obvious one: when an advertiser 
hits upon a particularly forceful 
and distinctive selling thought he 
can make it national in its scope. 
It can almost enter the language 
and daily vocabulary of the na- 
tion. : 


‘Four Out of Every Five’’ 


_ ‘Four out of every five have 
it,”’ as applied to a prevalent dis- 
ease of the gums, has been linked 
with one dentifrice and one only, 
because, after arriving at the 
phrase and the idea, it was run, 
not for a season, but for years, 
with many interesting pictorial 
and copy variants. 


The public does not appear to 
fasten upon the one-time state- 
ment, 


The repeat is to gain attention 
and to establish both the product 
and its advertising theme. 

If this dentifrice scheme, which 
was an excellent one, had been 
used once and once only, it could 


not have been nationally estab- 
lished. 


| 
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Newspaper advertising goes as - 


| 
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directly to its objective as the well- | 
aimed bullet to its mark. It does 


not scatter a handful of shot, hit- 
ting by good hap here and there. 
It carries its message into the 


home of every potential buyer in — 


the country. It can be started or 
stopped overnight. Its copy can 
be changed between editions and 
adapted to the requirements of the 
moment. By it a campaign can be 
made in any section of the land; 
and in these days of market sur- 
veys selectivity of location is a 
strong factor in success. 


Newspaper Enters Home 


The newspaper, with its ad- 
vertising message, enters the home 
every day as the medium from 
which the family learns the news 
of that day; the medium which 
largely guides its thought and 
moulds its opinions. It is received 
with welcome and read with care. 
Its advertisements are treated with 
the same measure of confidence 
and respect the family accords to 
the news, the features and the edi- 
torials of its daily visitor. 

That national advertisers rec- 
ognize its efficiency is shown by 
comparative figures. 


Fair Promoter Likes Newspapers 


Newspapers offer the best medium 
for publicity and advertising in the 
opinion of William Strayer, secretary 
of the Cedar Valley Fair and Exposi- 
tion at Cedar Falls, Ia. ‘In the minds 
of our directors the newspaper has 
greater pulling power than any other 
form of publicity.” 

“While in the past we have used 
lithos, tack cards, heralds, and other 
forms of advertising and while we 
still use more of that type this year, 
the message that the public retains 
longest is the newspaper's. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation for the fair 
that we are holding Aug. 10 to 13, 
is very heavy, and we are spending 
three-fourths of it with the news- 
papers. Forty-one dailies and weeklies 
are being used to tell our story and 
we are confident that the results ob- 
tained will justify our faith.” 


Shur-On Account | 


The H. H. McCann Cov) wa 
handle the advertising of the Shur-on 
Standard Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


Nation Wide Store Campaign 


The J. C. Penney Co., who ope- 
rate department stores all over the 
country, have appropriated $250,- 
000 for a national advertising cam- 
paign in thirty state and regional 
farm journals, covering forty-four 
states. 


Macaroni Account to Koch 


The Koch Co., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, will handle the adver- 
tising of the Tharinger Macaroni Co., 
of Milwaukee. 


Ladder Account 


Honig-Cooper Co., Inc, Portland, 
will direct the advertising campaign 
of the Zoss Ladder Works of Port- 
land. : 
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Financial Advertisers to Visit Plant 
of Henry Ford 


Fifty men and women and twelve 
committees have been working hard 
for six months to the end that mem- 
bers of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, who attend the convention 
at Detroit on September 20 to 23, 
may never forget their visit. 

The members will be transported 
in Detroit made autos to the world’s 
newest and largest steel mill and other 
allied industries of Henry Ford at his 
mammoth River Rouge plant. 

Then the home districts of Detroit 
will be toured, and the members will 
also visit the General Motors Build- 
ing, the new five million dollar 
Masonic Temple; the world’s tallest 
hotel; the 37 story Book Tower and 
the foundations for its larger twin, 
which is to be 81 stories high. 


There will be a visit to Belle Isle, 
America’s largest playground island, 
to see the colorful Yacht and Boat 
Clubs; the never-ending stream of 
Great Lakes boat traffic on the Detroit 
River. Many other plans are laid and 
various plants of big industries will be 
visited in addition to those mentioned 
above. 


Bernet Wabash Advertising Agent 


Milton E. Bernet, 
publicity manager for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed general advertis- 
ing agent for the Wabash Railroad 
Co. with offices in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bernet was with the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company for five 
years. Prior to that he was associated 
with leading St. Louis newspapers in 
a reportorial capacity. 


former general 
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Graybar Company Appoints 

The Graybar Electric Company 
has appointed A. B. Vandercook as 
assistant manager and H. T. Sim- 
mons as sales manager of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., distributing house. 


Mulford On Vacation 


H. B. Mulford, vice-president of 
Ames, Emerich ®% Co., and director 
of their advertising, is sailing for 
Europe with his wife and daughter 
from Quebec on July 29. 


Seaber Leaves Ayer 
L. E. Seaber, of the N. W. Ayer 


Co., who has been account executive 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica ac- 
count for that agency is now adver- 
tising manager of the Britannica Com- 
pany. 
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Newspapers Sell Faster Than 
Any Other Medium 


That Is Why Pyrofax Uses Them to Back Up 100 
Dealers in $100,000 Advertising Campaign 
By A Staff Writer 


ECAUSE newspapers sell 

B goods ‘faster than any other 
medium on God's green 
earth,’’ the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corporation of 30 West 
Forty-second street, New York, 
has just launched a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign to move Pyro- 
fax for 100 dealers throughout the 
country. The initial spurt will 
involve a cost of $100,000, but as 
dealers are increased, the advertis- 
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Newspapers for Daily Diet— Magazines for Fitful Fancy 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, 


recently issued. 


in two tabulations below, 
presents further analyses of the Cost of Living Survey 
made by the U. S. Department of Labor Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which was reported in Bulletin 357 


By James P. Needham 


The 


for newspapers 


over 100% 
magazines. 


average 


Research Director THE FOURTH ESTATE 


family expenditures 
shown by sec- 


annual per 
and magazines are 


tions and by income groups. The average family spends 
more 


for local newspapers than for 


By Sections—Average Annual per Family Expenditure for Newspapers and Magazines 
With incomes ranging from under $900.00 to over $2,500.00 per year 


TOTAL NUMBER 


SECTIONS OF FAMILIES 
INTERVIEWED 
UNITED STATES 12,096 
North Atlantic States - 3,550 
South Atlantic States 1B 52 
North Central States 3,828 
South Central States 1,348 
Western States 2,018 


Number and Percent. of 
Families Purchasing: 


Newspapers Magazines 
Number Jo Number % 
11,577 _95.7, .5,619 = AGo5 

3,391 . 95.5 I 24m 
We Z8 Dae 9 457, 576 42.6 
3.717 97:1 92 o ress 
1250-9757, 588 43.6 
1,938 ~96.0° [202-85 9.6 


By Incomes—U. S. as a whole 


INCOME TOTAL NUMBER Number and Percent. of 
GROUPS OF FAMILIES Families Purchasing: 
INTERVIEWED Newspapers Magazines 
Number % Number % 
All Incomes 12,096 1 15727 299.7 25, 61 0eea oes 
Under $900 ES Pe 294 88.6 76. #22:9 
$900 and under $1,200 2,423 2 LAG mio 288 AL 14.293 
$1,200 and under $1,500 3,959 3,187 9 chee ls 2 pee 
$1,500 and under $1,800 2,730 2, 09 Sot Les ce L,4 See oe 
.$1,800 and under $2,100 1,594 1550s ea 960 60.2 
$2,100 and under $2,500 705 693 98.3 463. 65.7 
Over $2,500 553 347 98.3 Wo ae 


Average Per Family Expenditure: 
All Families Families Purchasing 


News- Mag- News- Mag- 
papers azines papers = azines 
$7.82 $1.72 $8.17. $3.70 
heat) baZ 8.99 3230 
ay, 1.50 Lor Dae, 
ot 1.78 71.16 Spey 
22 | ays TOs TAL 
7.86 2.69 8.18 4.52 


Average Per Family Expenditure: 
All Families Families Purchasing 


News- Mag- News- Mag- 
Papers zines papers  azines 
S.7.82. $1.72- Sassi Soe70 
5.40 47 6.10 2.05 
6.49 .78 6.99 2.66 
7.47 1.43 FeG Shy 
8.39 1,98 8.62 30728 
8.88 26s bol WS 4°39 
9.61 3:07 O77 4.68 
10.48 3573 10.66 5.24 


ing will be extended and there is no 
telling to what expenditure it will 
mount. 

Pyrofax is a new product, in a 
sense, a substitute for oil and cer- 
tain gases for stoves and lighting 
fixtures in rural communities, and 
yet the campaign has been begun 
in metropolitan newspapers be- 
cause the corporation believes that 
metropolitan newspapers are ef- 
fective national advertssing 
mediums. 

All this was told to a representa- 
tive of THE FOURTH ESTATE, by 
Howard S. Bunn, advertising man- 
ager of the Carbide—a concern, 


by the way, which has advertised 


other articles in trade papers and 
magazines and, because of vast ex- 
perience, is advertising wise. 
Speaking for a company which 
knows how much profit there is in 
various forms of advertising, Mr. 
Bunn described this interesting 
venture in printers’ ink substanti- 


ally thus: 


The Diviston of Cost 


For four years the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corporation 
had been lining up its hundred 
dealers, who, through their own 
local newspaper advertising, made 
the tests by which the corporation 
decided to back them up with a 
vigorous daily and weekly news- 
paper display. The dealers have 
agreed to spend $50,000 of the 
total amount, the manufacturer 
paying for one-third of the dealers’ 
local newspaper advertising. This 
third coupled to the general ad- 
vertising expenditure, will total a 
$50,000 outlay on the part of the 
company. There is no budget, 
and more space will be utilized as 
fast as new dealers are secured. 

“We are now using general 
space in The Times, Herald-Trib- 
une and Evening Sun, of New 

(Continued on page 46) 


"You can cook with gas wherever you live” 


DEALER'S NAME 


has beew appointed authorized distributor por 


the ¢ compressed gas for cooking and other household uses 
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“Price-Less” Ad 
Copy for Good Will 


Institutional Ads Growing 
In Favor as Their Worth 
Is Appreciated 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising is 

interesting, informative and 
entertaining. More and more large 
users of newspaper space are giv- 
ing heed and attention to this 
form of advertising, and are more 
favorably impressed with its use- 
fulness as time proves its worth. 

Prices are not quoted, and there 
is apparently no wish to make a 
sale. It is just good-will build- 
ing. R.H. Macy &% Company 
use it to excellent advantage. 
Just as an illustration, and not 
specially lauding this one, here is 
a sample as it appeared in the New 
York newspapers: 

A man came to the. Far East 
Department at Macy’s carrying 
several old Chinese snuff bottles 
which he had bought at an auc- 
tion. He hardly knew what. they 
were, and had little idea of their 
value. 

Value Estimated 


He was shown the collection of 
Chinese bottles in the Far East 
Department and was told the 
value of the ones he had bought. 
Immediately he became a regular 
visitor at Macy’s. Sometimes he 
bought a rare little gem of jade 
or amber or coral. Often he came 
only for advice. 

Today he owns one of the fin- 
est collections of rare Chinese 
snuff bottles in this country, two 
hundred and sixty examples, all 
perfect masterpieces. Fully fifty 
of his finest specimens came from 
Macy’s Far East Department. 
Not an item in his collection was 
bought without the advice of the 
department manager. 

Considering the diversity of 
Macy’s fine collection of oriental 
art, the very reasonable prices, and 
the personal interest taken in your 
quests, it is no wonder the Far 
East Department has been asked 
to assist in the making of many 
collections of beauty and value. 


Billboard Plan Knocked 


The use of billboard advertising to 
al the Southwest section of the Old 

ominion was decided on at a meeting 
of the executive committee of South- 
western Virginia, Inc., and soon there- 
after the Richmond Times-Despatch 
printed on editorial decrying the fact 
and hitting billboard advertising as a 
whole. The Southwest Virginia plan 
was also disproved by the Billboard 
Restriction Committee of the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Club. 


Appointed Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc., 
New York, Pittsburg and Chicago, 
has been appointed national advertis- 
ing representative of the follow- 
ing publications: Southern Poultry 
Journal, Montgomery, Ala., West 
Virginia Review, Charleston, W. Va., 
Daily Tribune, Chillicothe, Mo., and 
the Morning News, Coffeyville, Kan. 


“Dealer Electros” —No Wonder 
They Aren’t Used! 


When a Merchant Invests His Own Money He 
Rather Likes the Idea of Advertising Himself 
To a Modest Degree, At Least 


HE MANUFACTURER has a 
quarrel to pick with the 
local merchant. We will 
look the situation over, because 
it is of the greatest importance, 
economically,. and there are such 
humorous phases as might well 
appear between the covers of a 
comic magazine. 

The XX Manufacturing Com- 
pany specializes in Tin Dippers. 
And one day, the Advertising 
Manager says to the Sales Man- 
ager:—‘‘It’s about time we issued 
a series of free electros to the re- 
tailer. It costs us only for the 
drawings, copy, plates and electros 
and think what we get out 
of it. Count it up, in the aggre- 
gate, and it can easily mean fifty 
thousand dollars worth of space 
for which we do not have to pay 
a penny.” 


Sales Manager Enthusiastic 


“Righto!’’ exclaims the Sales 
Manager, “‘Good idea, They'll eat 
‘em up, or ought to. But these 
hardware houses and household 


‘supply shops are so unprogressive. 


They have to be literally forced 
into advertising at all in their 
local papers. What fools they are!”’ 

The Advertising Manager gets 
busy. He plans the following cam- 
paign with much gusto and band- 
playing: ten three column illus- 
trated advertisements, nine two 
columns, ten one columns and a 
flock of independent cuts of the 
dipper with various backgrounds. 

Everybody around the plant is 
intensely thrilled. 

How kind the house is to the 
retailer! Think of all that ma- 
terial, picture perfect, in a neat 
portfolio, sent free. All the dealer 
need do is to check off the electros 
he desires, from one to the entire 
list, and they are shipped, with- 
out question or quibble. A hand- 
some and generous gesture of 
business friendship, this! 

And the dealer should make a 
low bow. 
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St. Louis Star Appoints Its First 
Business Manager 


The steady growth and develop- 
ment of the St. Louis Star and the 
steady increase and duties in the gen- 
eral management has made necessary 
the addition of a new office, that of 
business manager, and F. D. McDon- 
ald, until last week general manager 
of the St. Louis Times, will become 
business manager of the Star. 

Mr. McDonald is an addition to 
the staff and does not succeed any- 
one. The Star is represented by S. C. 
Beckwith. 


National Confectionery Campaign 


A $500,000 advertising campaign 
of an educational nature was approved 
by the national Confectionery Sales- 


But suppose we examine the 
actual material, with professional 
and practical eyes. 

The XX Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at the expiration of six 
months has not sent out more 
than fifty mats in all. The cam- 
paign is a dismal failure. 

Says the Advertising Manager: 
—“‘It’s the best stuff I ever saw. 
It would have moved dippers like 
anything. The pictures were 
drawn by a well-known Cincin- 
nati pen and ink artist and the 
copy was written by me. There 
never was such a series of dealer 
electros in our game.” 


“IT Toldg Yoursal” 


Says the Sales Manager:— 
“What did I tell you! Those hicks 
haven't the brains to advertise. 
They just don’t know. I suppose 
they expect us to pay for the space. 
Well, they have another guess 
coming to ’em!”’ 

These, and many other things 
are said, 

From the retailer's standpoint, 
the story is interesting. And, of 
course, he must be considered. 
The fact is repeated that he has 
been asked to sell dippers for Mr. 
Manufacturer. 

First off, in his store he sells 
other things than dippers. His 
margin of profit on dippers is 
small. If he doesn’t sell ten dippers 
a year, it would not create a ruffle 
on the surface. 

For every line in his establish- 
ment, there is doubtless a “‘free 
electro service’ of the same char- 
acter. 

Every mail brings him a new 
set. 

There is voluminous literature, 
too. He should use this gratis serv- 
ice, Or why isn’t he using it? They 
jazz him up on the subject of 
local newspaper advertising, un- 
til, if he read all of the urge ma- 
terial, he would go quite irrespon- 
sibly mad. 

Then, consider it from another 


eee 


men’s Association at their meeting in 
Atlantic City last week. 


To Advertiser Our Ships 


General C. A. Dalton, head of the 
Emergency Fleet Corpotation at 
Washington, has announced that ad- 
vertisements offering to sell the United 
States Lines and the American Mer- 
chant Lines to private corporations 
would be ready for transmittal to the 
Shipping Board at its first meeting 
early next week. The board is ex- 
pected to approve the advertisements. 


Agency Man Dies 
Mr. Charles P. Randell, for more 
than thirty years on the staff of the 
Franklin P. Shumway Advertising 
Agency of Boston, Mass., died at his 


angle. If he actually ran all the 
electros from all the manufactur- 
ers, a special edition of the Daily 
Home Argus would be necessary, 
every day in the week. 

And, having worked out his 
own advertising schedule in his 
home town newspapers, in a 
thoroughly efficient way, he knows 
to a square inch, just how far he 
can go. 

As like as not, the program is 
limited. 

It would be rather peculiar if 
he decided to run a two column 
display on dippers for two weeks. 


Some Other Considerations 


People would think he oper- 
ated an exclusive specialty shop 
for the sale of dippers. 

But there are still other consid- 
erations, 

The Advertising Manager, in 
planning the campaign, put a large 
pen drawing of a dipper in the 
majority of the displays. 

And the firm name and the 
brand name of the dipper itself 
was the largest typographical dis- 
play anywhere in the space. 

The company’s factory was in- 
serted, here and there: 

Also its trade mark and its ad- 
vertising phrase. 


Many Things to Say 


The text was devoted exclusive- 
ly to dippers, how they were 
manufactured and of what ma- 
terial. It seemed incredible that 
so many things could be found to 
say about a dipper, a mere dipper. 

If it had been made of zinc or 
if the handles were diamond-stud- 
ded, it might have been different. 

(Continued on page 50) 
= 
home in West Roxbury, Mass., on 
July 25th. At the time of his death 


Mr. Randell was director and Assist- 
ant treasurer of the agency. 


Coast Ad Clubs Give Medal to 


Thacher 


W. F. G. Thacher, professor of 
advertising in the Oregon University 
School of. Journalism, was awarded 
a gold medal for the best address given 
before the educational departmental 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs association, which held its 
convention in San Francisco last week. 

The advertising association awards 
gold medals each year to those men 
who make what are judged to be the 
best addresses before the various de- 
partmental gatherings. 


Joins Watertown Standard 


John H. Goetz, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., Gazette, has resigned to accept 
a position on the advertising staff 
of the Watertown, N. Y., Standard. 
Mr. Goetz also served on the Ga- 
zette in the capacity of assistant ad- 
Vertising manager, manager of the 
Promotion department and display 
advertising manager during his 12 
years’ connection with that paper. 


Representatives Move 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, newspaper 
representatives, will tomorrow move 
their Chicago office to suite 1178, 35 
East Wacker street, Chicago. The 
new ‘phone number is State 7673. 
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Something extra 
with Snider's Catsup~ 


the careful Snider way,. 
this cateup retains all 
Nature's vitamina and 


~adds zest 


Snider’s 


A very novel instance of the progress of 


“Reminder Copy’ in newspapers. Peri- 
odically, this advertiser uses very large 
space, elaborately illustrated. Then the 
copy drops down to a mere two column 
“bulletin” as represented by the silhouetted 
mortise tomato and its contents, here 
shown. Gradually the space used climbs 
up again, but, in order to “keep remind- 
ing,” the small display is incorporated into 
a larger advertisement, as shown herewith. 


Colgate’s 


Colgate advertising may run, throughout 
the year, the gamut of sizes, from pages, 
down to such neat single column displays 
as this, packed to the brim with logical 
argument, 


+ oo 


Joins Dan A. Carroll 


Raymond A. Babcock has just 
joined the selling staff of Dan A. 
Carroll, Publishers’ Representation, 
110 East 42nd St., New York. Mr. 
Babcock will confine his work to 
handling general acounts for the New 
York Telegram. Mr. Babcock was 
recently associated with the American 
Weekly organization. 


+: 
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Southern California 


It is significant of the newspaper efforts of 
California advertising, that tt ‘‘seems to 
be running all the while,’ this because 


large copy is followed by discreet little 
displays. The appropriation is spread over 
protracted periods. 


60 Golf — 
Courses! 


ankets every ni; 

Special low round-trip fares in 
effect now. and until October 3ist.: 
Write for the most complete yaca- 
tion booklet ever publisied,. beauti- 
fully illustrated—and F | -Ad= 
dréss All-Year. Club of Southern 
‘Cadifornia, Séc. 37-W, Chamber of 
Commerce. Bldg., Los Angeles. 


AB-Yonz Vecation Land Soprame 


Small Stuff Keeps Sales Brisk 


Between Costly Smashes 


Red Fire, a Roman Candle and a Pinwheel or Two Will 
Hold Your Audience Interested 


ERTAIN NATIONAL adver- 

( tisers who would normally 

take their newspaper cam- 

paign advices rationally, falter and 

beat a reluctant retreat because 

they are told, by the ill-advised, 

that no appropriation can possibly 
be economically large 
enough to ‘stand 
the pace,” year in and 

year out. 

The stump speech 
of the embryo critics 
always takes much 


the same general 
form: 
“Yes, national 


newspaper advertis- 
ing is a good thing, 
but only the jumbo 
institutions can pos- 
sibly enter the field 
and do it justice. It 
takes more than a 
mint of money; it 


‘A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 


The time to fight 
bad teeth is before 


decay sets in.... 
Use 


knowing how to spread the ap- 
propriation over many papers and 
a protracted period of time. On- 
ly of late has this art been fully 
understood. 
To an advertiser, favorable to 
national efforts in newspapers, is 
brought a _ certain 
ideal.. It is. a. very 
clever idea. ‘The il- 
lustrative scheme 
e / scintillates. The 
copy is half Socrates 
and. half <Matk 
Twain, with just a 
rational pinch of 
Babbitt, for the mass- 
es. An internation- 
ally known artist has 
been cajoled into pre- 
paring the pictures at 
an extravagant rate. 
Nothing will do but 
“smash space.’ In 
fact, the originator 


demands unlimited OLGATE’S of that world-beater 
resources. There is of an idea has had 
no end to the ex- for very, Nery liberal 
enditure. space specifications 
‘ healthy in mind from the 


“A firm starts out 
with generous space 
and puts forth, say, 
twelve or twenty- 
four displays, beau- 
tifully illustrated and 
thoroughly groomed 
to match the modern 
mood. These adver- 
tisements go to an 
impressive list of 
newspapers, strategi- 
cally selected. But the 
inevitable time comes 
when a halt must 
be called. That sort 
of thing can’t go on forever. 

“Then follows a lapse of per- 
haps two months, sometimes more. 
The advertiser is silent in these 
newspapers. Nothing at all ap- 
pears above his signature. Along 
comes a competitor, who keeps tabs 
on things, and takes advantage of 
what has gone before. It is quite 
likely that HE will profit by some- 
body else’s expenditure. The. 
trouble with newspaper advertis- 
ing is that you can’t let go for a 
moment. The intermittent cam- 
paign is just a flea-bite.”’ 


Every Bit ts Profitable 


Let them rave. All newspaper 
advertising is profitable advertis- 
ing. 
The wise advertiser has found 
his own solution for the question. 
So much depends upon the pro-. 
gram, the charting out of space and 
insertions. There is an art in 


oN 
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removes causes of tooth decay 


Colgate’s 


start. He is thinking 
of a quick turn-over, 
internally. Oh, yes, 
that sort of thing still 
exists. 

Hypnotized by the 
red fire, the table- 
pounding and _ the 
extravaganza of 
high-powered adver- 
tising salesmanship, 
Mr. Advertiser dips 
into the money-bag 
and says, “Shoot!” 

Now, it is pér- 
fectly permissible to say that this 
advertising is good advertising. 
Complaint may not be made on 
that score. As newspaper ad- 
vertising goes, it is away above 
the average and perhaps sets a 
new standard in its field. Eco- 
nomically, however, it is as waste- 
ful as one big set-piece at a fire- 
works exhibition. The sky 
grows black after the red powder 
burns down and out, and the 
audience has nothing to sit and 
look at but the fixed and eternal 
stars of heaven. 


Will the Audience Wait? 


Of course, if you can persuade 
an audience to keep seated for a 
month or so, until another 
splurge is made, well and good; 
but in this one regard, we take 
sides with the perennial critic. 

More sensible it is to so ap- 
portion the newspaper advertis- 


- Tes health- 


Im: 


antiseptic hate / 
Pe 
-stops body odor: 


{Peas AE OS 
ee Lifebuoy ; 


After the “Big Guns” of the newspaper 
campaign have boomed, smaller copy is 
run, keeping the name and the physical 
appearance of the article alive in public 
consciousness. And—in addition — one 
selling argument. 


Nee 


ing campaign that the sky will 
never be quite dark. An elabor- 
ate set piece will be followed by 
a roman candle or two; then, just 
as the crowd begins to fidget, a 
pin wheel revolves, with a bril- 
liant circlet of shooting stars. 

Another pause, and at the very 
moment when Hiram Dumbiddle 
remarks to his wife:—‘‘Well, 
Sarah, I guess the show is over,”’ 
there is a red glow to the east- 
ward and the advertiser springs 
another little surprise. 

A man employed by Paine’s 
Fireworks Company was at work 
on the Old Fort Green, Saint 
Augustine, Florida, making pre- 
parations for the Ponce de Leon 
Celebration last season when we 
coaxed him to do some talking. 
There would be two hours of 
night display. How was it man- 
aged without spending a million? 
There must be some subtle trick 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Linit 
Tt is the habit of this advertiser to run 
the gamut of newspaper space, from half 
pages, to the two-column design reproduced 
in miniature here. Now and again, one- 
column space is employed, but there ts 
seldom a lapse. You “have the feeling’ 


that the advertiser is “always im the 
newspapers.” 


PB PERFECT | 
2 AUT sac 


KEEPS CHILDRENS CLOTHES 
FRESH AND DAINTY! 


SD TT 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs 
in Six New Jersey Cities 


THE FOURTH ESTATE presents the Second of a Weekly Series of Newspaper and Magazine Circulation and Cost Comparisons, covering the 


larger cities and towns of the United States. 
leading magazines with circulations and mini 


Watch for next week's analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 


mum national rates of all n 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATES Statistical Department 


CAMDEN 
Population 127,529 


JERSEY CITY 
Population 313,718 


NEWARK 
Population 449,059 


July 31, 1926 


The second compilation printed below, compares circulations and apportioned rates of ten of the 
ewspapers in six cities of New Jersey, having populations over 65,000. 


PASSAIC 
Population 68,521 


MAGAZINES Cost 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION CIRCULATION CIRCULATION CIRCULATION Agate 
eee 2,666 4,198 6,610 ae 1,311 es. 3,243 oa 
COLLIERS* 1,984 1,949 6,097 Be. en 845 1,929 | .0093 
COSMOPOLITAN * 2,698 Wed 4,916 -, 11,021 a 2,621 1,753 |  .0096 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 1,641 2,981 6,448 1,886 1,718 ” 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL* 5 O11 4,996 8,203 2,417 3,607 | 0228 
LITERARY DIGEST#*+# La? 1,873 6,482 1,794 1,682 |  .or05 
McCALLS*# 2,327 Pad 2,911 pe. 7,045 ae, 1,836 2,260 | 018 
PICTORIAL REVIEW*** 3053 35457 9,130 2,983 4,044 |  .0307 
SATURDAY EVENING POST* 4,167 | 5,645 Fad 12,703 CG ‘on 2,861 35354 o161 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION* 2,974 2,916 905 3,159 orgt 
EN cia 28,233 35,842 19,279 26,749| 162 


*Circulation as of March, 1925 


Combined City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates 


NEWSPAPERS 


Coutier (E24 ie, oe estes 
Post-Telegram (E)........ 


Lojal se: ae ee ene 


Jersey Journal (E)........ 
LOtAlS ss ddtires bo tale 


Call (S) 
News (E) 


Ledger (M Pads Bes 


eee eee renee 


***Circulation 


**Circulation as of February, 1925 


as of April, 1925  ****Circulation as of October, 1925 


Population figures—as of Jan. 1, 1925—(U. S. Census Bureau Estimates) 


Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Passaic, Paterson, Trenton, New Jetsey 


MARCH 3 


CAMDEN*#* 
Combine City and 
Suburban Circulation 


Minimum National 
Advertising Rates 


Day Sunpay  Darry SunDay 
Rud ve aes « 33,472 sae .I0 rata vere 
Biche OUELGE 14,131 Ae aor .05 ssnawe 
ones choos 47,603 apoods aL5 ya tg be 

JERSEY CITY 
ie Beer 43,859 Piney II gets 
Yo Gt ity ee 43,859 Goaau Ani preieieinss 
NEWARK 

Jog penton © IM ocrr 66,778 z+ ents nly 
doaue ooh ar 40,157 28,329 das 12 
sievebie. «yaiecee 103,058 Bicin Nats 20 Sorc 
Sota tnt 79,833 ptt ihe -16 wees - 
oleraisto saves 223,048 95,107 ae) 29 


*Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 
no magazine circulation figures are available for comparis 


**Due to recent merger there is now one morning and 
of two evening newspapers. 


***Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city, 


PATERSON 
Population 141,166 


T, 1925(*) 
PASSAIC 
NEWSPAPERS Combined City and 
Suburban Circulation 
Dairy  Sunpay 
Herald CE), on ee eee ee E331075 eae 
News '(E): 4; .c0) oe eee ee 125375 ee ene ee 
Lotals sis. sand ae 25,5 OZ ee eer 
PATERSON 
Call (M). 7a ee eee 1653 62; eee aerate 
News (E)- 300s en eens 11,768 
Press-Guardian (E 14;30. Nees 
Sunday Chronicle (S).........0c.0.00. a ea 12,784 
Totahs: sata dlgeee ens Ree 42,432 12,784 
TRENTON 
State Gazette(M)2..5..), 7 eee 155457" Pee se ee 
Times & Advertiser (E&S).......... 37946 27,500 
LOrBIS ES 1522 6, Pan eae 53,403 27,500 


31, 1925 in order that comparisons may be fairly made as 
on with March 31, 1926, newspaper Publishers’ statements. 


One evening newspaper published in Camden instead 


suburban and country. 


TRENTON 
Population 130,862 


*****Circulation as of April, 1924 


Minimum National 


Advertising Rates 
Dairy SUNDAY 
.04 fanaa 
04 . > ae 
.08 teenie 
05 ae 
.04 
-04 ‘4 Ghee 
.04 
rb +04 
.045. | Senne 
By 8 II 
+155 IL 


; 
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Cotton Indust Planning Educa- 
tional Program 


Fifty percent of the cotton indus- 
try has already pledged its support 
toward financing a cooperative or- 
ganization which will take up an 
economic study of the industry so 
as to formulate a program for its 
growth and development. 

The organization will operate 
under the name of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, and is headed by Henry 
R. Lippitt, of the Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., who has been 
elected president. A board of direct- 
ors of fifty-seven, representatives of 
eyery section of the country where 
cotton is manufactured, has been 
chosen. 


Sproull Advanced 


William C. Sproull, who has been 
acting advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit, since January Ist, has been 
appointed advertising manager. He 
joined the Burroughs organization in 
1919, and was formerly in charge 
of newspaper, magazine and business- 
paper advertising. 


Financial Account Placed 


Whipple & Black. Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, are directing the 
advertising of P. B. Cooper & Co., 
Detriot financing corporation. 


Daniels Leaves Houlihan 


Bruce Daniels, until recently Los 
Angeles manager of the Jas. Houli- 
han, Inc., advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of the Young 6 Mc- 
Allister Advertising Co., of that city. 


“Lenders”? Sponsor Loan Advertising 
Contest 


A display of loan advertisements 
clipped from newspapers all over the 
United States is planned for the con- 
ventions of the American Industrial 
Lenders Association and the Ohio 
Industrial Lenders Association to be 
held in Cleveland September 14-17, 
it was anounced today by L. K. Os- 
borne, Columbus, national director 
of publications. 

Industrial lenders loan money on 
chattels and have been aiding public 
officials in a campaign against the 
loan shark. It is proposed to award 
prizes for the best advertisements, the 
winners to be chosen by advertising 
men not connected with the loan 
business. 


New Representation 


D. J. Randall & Co., have been 
appointed special representatives of 
the Yakima, Washington, Yakima 
Morning Herald, the Yakima Daily 
Republic, and Yakima Sunday Her- 
ald, effective August 12th for the 
New York and Eastern territory. 
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Building Material Companies Plan 
Big Campaigns 

If the year 1926 does not break 
any building construction records by 
plans filed, it will be the most con- 
spicuous for its efforts to divest it- 
self of a lot of false ideas, policies and 
practices that it inherited from the 
war and post-war periods, says Allen 
E. Beals in the Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports. 

A list of advertising appropria- 
tion follows: 


American Face Brick Assn..... $200,000 


Associated Tile Mirs.......++. 75,000 
Common Brick Mfrs. Assn..... 50,000 
Portland Cement Assn....... 400,000 
Hollow Building Tile Assn..... 50,000 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 

Association © ast eclelelarrestereists 75,000 
National Lumber Association 

(5 year campaign)........- 5,000,000 


Merle Thorpe, editor of The Na- 
tions’ Business calls this ‘‘the new 
competition’ and says that if the 
individual firms in the basic building 
material industry making large ap- 
propriations for the new competition, 
were to be included in the list, it 
would total $30,000,000. 


Company Name Changes 


M. J. Brandenstein © Co., im- 
porters of coffee, tea and rice of San 
Francisco, whose advertising account 
is handled by the Honig-Cooper Co., 
has changed its name to the M. J. B. 
Co. Its principal product has been 
M. J. B. Coffee. 


Tampa Account to Lesan-Carr 


The Tampa, Fla., Board of Trade, 
which recently announced that it 
would start a big advertising cam- 
paign, has awarded the account to the 
Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Joins MacManus Incorporated 


MacManus Incorporated, national 
advertising counsel, announces that 
M. St. John Brenon has been added 
to its organization to plan and write 
automotive and specialized industrial 
advertising. Mr. Brenon has been af- 
filiated with advertising departments 
and agencies almost constantly since 
1911, when he became associated 
with the New York Central Rail- 
road in New York City, under the 
guidance of George H. Daniels. 


To Advertise New Gas Register 


The Gasoline Register Co., of Chi- 
cago, makers of a newly patented 
device that registers gas sales at gaso- 
line stations, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Irvin F. Paschall, 
Inc., Chicago advertising company. 


Steig with Ele, Inc. 


Irwin Steig, formerly advertising 
manager of the C. B. Dodge Co., 
Westport, Ct., is now sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Ele, Inc., New 
York. 


Eltoona Mirror. 


has discarded wet mats and steamtables and is using the 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 


cold process of stereotyping exclusively. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


Canadian Pacific Building, 44th St. and Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility— use CERTIFIEDS 


Made in the U.S.A. 


Building a Newspaper 
Upon Sound Newspaper 
Principles Has Produced 
a National and Local 
Advertising Leader— 


Telling To-day’s News To-day; Enjoying the ful- 
lest. confidence of its readers; Injecting the ele- 
ments of local and home interest; Producing a 
clean, wholesome, breezy newspaper which is rec 
ognized as the HOME newspaper of the richest 
and most populous district of the United States; 
Read (and fit to be read) by every member of 
every family in more than 120,000 homes into 
which it is daily delivered. 


Such are the elements upon which a brilliant jour- 
nalistic success have been built and which have 
contributed to an advertising record which, in 
1925, places the 


Newark Evening News 


First among all the six-day newspapers published in the United 
States in the four most important classifications of Advertising 
which prove its pulling power and its influence in the home. 


Verified figures establish the following record 


First 
First 
First 
First 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


in Classified Advertising 
in Automobile Advertising 
in Food Advertising 


in National Advertising 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Manager 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 
Detroit Chicago 


New York San Francisco 


FRANK C. TAYLOR 
New York Local Representative 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 
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After All 


town, showed a 
lost 3,395 lines. 


Of this gain 


Leading evening paper of Passaic County, 
making a gain of 14,410. 


The Sunday Chronicle, Sunday edition of The Press-Guardian, also gained 16,030 lines; or a total 
gain for The Press-Guardian, including its Sunday editi 
tered by its morning competitor. 
The PressGuardian reaches 15,000 homes in Paterson 

afternoon or early evening. EVERY COPY EVENTU 
HOMES AND STAYS THERE! 

The above figures are furnished by 


It’s the Evening Paper 
That Delivers the Goods! 


During the first 6 months of this year the two evening papers in Paterson, an industrial 
gain of 123,919 lines of national advertising while the morning paper 


Che Paterson Wress-Guardian 


made a gain of 109,509 lines; the other evening paper 


National Representatives: 


Payne, Burns & Smith 
New York—Boston 


G. Logan Payne Co. 


St. Louis 


Chicago 


on, of 125,539 lines as against a loss regis- 


and the thriving surrounding towns every 
ALLY REACHES ONE OF THESE 
It has no commuter or office waste basket circulation. 

DeLisser Brothers, newspaper accountants. 
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Atlanta 


Gager Promoted 

C. H. Gager, assistant advertising 
manager of the Welch Grapejuice Co., 
is now advertising manager of that 
company, 


Rice Account Placed 


E. T. Howard Co., Inc., New 
York advertising agency, will direct 
the advertising of the Standard Rice 


a 


Co., of New York, makers of White 
House Rice, 


Apples To Be Advertised 


The Portland, Ore., office of the 
Honig-Cooper Co., advertising agen- 
cy, will direct an advertising cam- 
paign on “Jim Hill” and “Jim 
Dandy” apples for the Wenatchee 
District Co-operative Association. 


Red Cypress Campaign 


The Crosby Co., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, will handle the adver- 
tising of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Bureau, New Orleans; a co-operative 
lumber men’s organization. 


New Portland Accounts 


Vincent 8 Vincent, Portland agen- 
cy, will handle the advertising of 


Clark Bros., Portland, and the Ralph 
Schneelock Bond House, Seattle. 


Inland Newspapers, Inc., Appointed 

The Cairo, Ill., Citizen; Mt. Ver- 
non, Iil., Register-News; Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., News; and the Wabash, 
Ind., Plain Dealer, have appointed 
Inland Newspaper Representatives, 
Inc., as their national advertising 
representatives. 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs — (Continued) 


Recapitulation 
Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATB’S Statistical Department 
| CAMDEN JERSEY CITY NEWARK PASSAIC PATERSON TRENTON _ |Total, 6 Cities 
POPULATION 127,529 313,718 449,059 68,521 141,166 130,862 | 1,230,855 
TOTAL DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION AT. 603 aoe 85 9 223 5048 PE as 62 42,432 535,403 435,907 
a aS fs e \ me ee _ 
TOTAL SUNDAY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION |. ......2:++cle-0e0..0%.. 95 »LO7:|| ston aaa B27, 84 27,500 135,391 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 10 MAGAZINES 2on233 35,842 80,798 IT,509 19,279 26,749 202,410 
Cost per agate line Cost per Cost per Cost per fol rom Cost per Cost per Cost per 
agate line agate line agate line " agate line agate line agate line agate line 
MAGAZINES (actual circulation) 1683 p2aig, 4814 .0667 LOT .1620 $1.2092. 
MAGAZINES (if they equalled circulation of daily “¢ 
newspapers) 2713 2499 $1.2714 1457 2418 3044 $2.4847 
MAGAZINES (if they equalled circulation of Sunday x 
pewspapers) °c. silebu igi 0 bs au lean ee te Sy 427, +) | si .0728 .1568 TIL. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS -15 Le -49 .08 -13 ass $I.115 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS ~  foYiaies dpe! “We 29). |e .O4 eee -44 
Cost per Line per Thousand circulation sas br Tics ne line ne Cont per a if pale ee Pe Fs em, moe ae 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS -003 I -0025 002.2. -003 I 0030 -0029 .0026 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 8) hh tices sect teal eine en 2030 lye oow 003 I .0040 -0032 
See ee At ee eee : 
MAGAZINES 0057 0057 oT et 0057 0057 .0057 .0057 
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An Expert Opinion on Merchandis- 
ing Publications 


JULES LIVINGSTON, promotion 
manager, the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press—As a result of our experience 
in the merchandising publication field, 
we are compelled to take an entirely 
contrary view of the purposes and 
objects of a merchandising publica- 
tion from that held by the ordinary 
newspaper publisher. A study of the 
situation convinces us that the aver- 
age merchandising publication carries 
very little weight with the retailer 
because the material contained is either 
stereotyped blah or out-and-out pub- 
licity blurb for the manufacturer. 

It is our opinion that a merchan- 
dising publication, to be of any real 
value to the manufacturer or national 
advertiser, must first of all secure the 
complete confidence of the dealer, and 
to this end we are bending all our 
efforts in the preparation of each 
issue of our trade publication, Ad- 
Viser. 

The editorial material and news 
content of the average merchandising 
publication will stand for consider- 
able improvement; at the present time 
this material is largely of scissors- 
and-paste variety, and there is little 
of local value to the merchant. 


The attitude of the average news- 
paper publisher seems to be that the 
merchandising publication is not im- 
portant enough to be given a sepa- 
rate budget. The work is generally 
assigned to a member of the adver- 
tising staff, who is too busy with 
other things to give it proper atten- 
tion, or to some member of the news 
room staff, who is not equipped by 
experience to handle such a publica- 
tion. As a result of these conditions, 
a number of merchandising publica- 
tions have already dried up and blown 
away. 

It seems to me that the first step 
toward rectifying present conditions 
‘would be to call a meeting of pub- 
lishers or advertising managers or 
promotion managers for the purpose 
of discussing ways and means for 
improving and stabilizing the mer- 
chandising publication, and a pub- 
lication such as THE FOURTH 
ESTATE is in my opinion in the best 
position to take the initial step. 


A Good Will Builder is 
“The Magnet” 


J. L. FOSTER, advertising man- 
ager, the Connersville (Ind.) News- 
Examiner—We publish a _ house 
organ called ‘‘The Magnet.’”’ Of 
course the house organ idea is not 
a new one, but it is an advance step 
for a small town newspaper with a 
little less than five thousand circu- 
lation. It has a limited distribution 
but is building good will for the 
News-Examiner. 

“The Magnet”’ is handled entirely 
by our advertising force. We do the 
editing, type setting, press work and 
everything, at odd times, as circum- 
stances permit. Just before ‘The 
Magnet’”’ appears, we make a two- 


column announcement in our news-. 


and the issue is soon ex- 


paper, 
hausted, 


New Richmonds Announced in 


the Merchandising Field 


Should a Newspaper Sell Space on the Basis of 
Cooperation or on Merit of Publication? 


By Ren Mulford, Jr. 
Advertising Manager, Sterling Products, Inc. 


ID YOU ever have the experi- 
ence of making a trade sur- 
vey? If so, you need not be 

told that a remarkable percentage of 
merchants resent the prevalence of ad- 
vertised products. 

I’ve heard some of them “‘pan”’ 
the newspapers, saying that they are 
getting too much of the money that 
manufacturers ought to give them in 
wider margins of profit! 

Sure, it is merchandising mad- 
ness! 

Sterling Products is an incurable 
user of newspaper space, and they are 
enthusiastic in pioneering in the new 
field of better merchandising, 

Only the surface of co-operation 
has been scratched, but there is an 
increasingly large number of news- 
paper publishers who think it worth 
while to help merchants with cold 
feet to a larger realization of the 
added values in products that .are 
advertised. 

This autumn of 1926 will surely 
see a number of new merchandising 
Richmonds in the field. As a pioneer 
in this new twentieth century road 
of promotion, I’m frank to confess 
the more the merrier. 


Worcester’s big newspaper, the 
Telegram-Gazette, issues their bright 
“Retail Ad-Viser’’ every other 
Thursday. Mr. B. Leroy Woodbury, 
the advertising manager, in comment- 
ing on the mission of the little paper 
which has reached its seventh volume, 
frankly says: 

“Tt would be impossible to reckon 
the value in dollars and cents of this 
very important connecting link be- 
tween our newspapers and the tre- 
tail merchants. That this little house 


organ holds a very warm place in 
the hearts of its regular readers is 
being demonstrated to us time and 
time again.” 

Illinois claims many of these mer- 
chandising aids, and ‘The Retail In- 
former,’ the lively tail to the kite 
which ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln used to fly— 
the Illinois State Journal—is a reg- 
ular visitor. One of the gingery de- 
partments of the Informer is the 
“Old Rose Column” contributed by 
C. C. Callihan, the manager of the 
State Journal’s national advertising. 


“Cal” rather spreads all his cards 
on the table in this free and frank 
“Fourth Estate’? discussion of the 
place of the merchandising news- 
papers in the world of business. He 
says: 

“Too many newspapers today are 
attempting to sell their medium on 
the basis of co-operation, rather than 
the merit of their publication. I am, 
personally, strong for co-operation, 
but I do not believe that space should 
be sold on this basis. We attempt to 
watch all accounts running in the 
State Journal, and give every pos- 
sible assistance. 

“The time is coming when all 
newspapers are going to realize they 
have a definite service to perform to 
advertisers, and that is to present ad- 
vertising stories to the merchants who 
are handling their merchandise. 
Creating a demand through news- 
papers or any other publication is a 
long process. You first create con- 
siderable interest, then consumer ac- 
ceptance, then follows consumer de- 
mand. In order to hurry this con- 
sumer demand stage, it is necessary 
for the retailer to be sold on the 


National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


Can secure from The Fourth Estate current copies of the 
Merchandising Publications of leading American newspapers. 

These publications are isssued by progressive newspapers as 
illustrations of the co-operation offered by them in the way of 


Merchandising Service. 


Among them may be mentioned: 


The Atlanta Journal Retailer, the Indianapolis Trade-Aid, the 
Boston Herald-Traveler Business News, the Hartford Courant 
Merchandiser, the Dayton News Trade Bulletin, the Waco 
News-Tribune Retailer, and many others. 

National Advertisers and Advertising Agents can therefore 
secure copies of these Merchandising Publications by writing 
ONE letter instead of many. Address: 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


product. That’s our job. Keeping 
him constantly pepped up, between 
the times that the manufacturer's 
representative calls. I have been argu- 
ing this idea with the association for 
several years, and will continue, until 
someone proves to me that I am 
wrong. 


“What do you think? Am I right 


or wrong?” 


Gentlemen of the publishers’ guild 
—that is the question before you for 
discussion. Is Mr. Callihan right or 
wrong? What say? 


A Sincere Interest in the Dealer’s 
Problems ' 


LETA MCLAREN, editor, the 
Dealer Herald, Los Angeles Herald— 
The Los Angeles Herald maintains 
an efficient merchandising service de- 
partment which works in close har- 
mony with the dealers of this terri- 
tory and secures their cooperation. 
An outline of the service rendered 
follows: 


Make intelligent instructive 
personal calls on dealers during 
campaign. 

Feature the campaign in our 
trade paper, the Dealer Herald, 
which is published monthly. 
It reaches and is read and fol- 
lowed by retailers in Los An- 


geles_ territory. The Dealer 
Herald has a circulation of 
18,100. 


Two prominent show win- 
dows are given for displays of 
national advertisers. Especially 
designed art posters are pre- 
pared for the displays. 


Secure dealers’ signed reser- 
vations for window displays. 


Introduce advertisers’ repre- 
sentative to leading retailers and 
jobbers upon request. 


Survey the field to determine 
competitive conditions, 


Furnish advertisers’ salesmen 
with route list of retail dealers. 


Put up window streamers 
-and place counter cards, hangers, 
etc., in dealers’ stores. 


Solicit merchants for local 
tie-up advertising to run in con- 
nection with national cam- 
paign, 


This department at all times is 
glad to cooperate with the sales rep- 
resentatives of an advertiser, but does 
not at any time act as sales repre- 
sentative or have the merchandising 
service members sell the product of 
an advertiser. 


The Evening Herald merchandise 
service department is sincerely in- 
terested in the dealer and his prob- 
lems, and we never let an oppor- 
tunity slip when we can be of service 
in the real genuine sense of the word. 


Only One of Its Kind 


M. D. TOWNSEND, National Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Pueblo Star- 
Journal—It may interest readers of 
‘THE FOURTH ESTATE to know that 
the Pueblo Star-Journal’s ‘‘Co-Adver- 
tiser’’ is the only publication of its 
kind in the Rocky Mountain region, 
and is now more than three years 
old. 
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H, E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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He’s Full of Wonder 
But Practical 


Many Advertisers Neglect 
Small Towns, Sometimes 


Profitable Market 
By J. K. Groom 


Director National Advertising, Northern 
Illinois Group 

AM WONDERING if national 

advertisers know as much 

about markets and the way to 

reach them as they are led to be- 
lieve by their advisers. 


And I am wondering if agents 
know as much about such things 
as they think they do, 


In the above wonderings I am 
giving everybody credit for being 
as honest in their opinions as I 
hope they will give me. 

Also, I am wondering, if either 
advertisers and agents, are taking 
the best methods of getting at the 
facts of marketing conditions. 


Most questionnaires to news- 
Papers are gotten up with the elab- 
oration of detail and tabulation, 
are, in my humble opinion, not 
nearly so good as would be a letter 
to the publisher, telling him just 
what is wanted in the way of in- 
formation and requesting his an- 
swer by letter, giving his opinion 
of conditions as gleaned from in- 
formal interviews with represen- 
tative retailers and wholesalers. 


Questionnaires Impertinent 


Many questions asked are so in- 
timate that dealers refuse to answer 
them. Some are actually imperti- 
nent. All such are regarded by 
dealers as none of the questioner’s 
business, 


Then, there is a class of ques- 
tions that can only be answered 
by going thru the bills for as 
many months back as the period 
that is to be covered. No one will 
do that. If the dealer makes a 
guess he can do a much better job. 


I wonder if manufacturers of 
quality products ever stop to con- 
sider the kind of community that 
can buy such items, 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Advertising Men at Play! 
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H. K. McCANN, Pres., 


H. K. McCann Co., 
285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


From observation I seriously 
doubt it. I know they think they 
do, but judged the way they 
place advertising does not indi- 
cate that many do. Because if they 
did the papers in cities below 
100,000 population would get 
more of such advertising. 


Class In Small Cities 


I wonder if they know that 
these smaller cities have a larger 
percentage of families that can 
and do buy quality merchandise 
than have the larger ones. 


Of course there are ‘‘mill 
towns’ where everybody is poor 
except the mill owners and execu- 
tives, but there are not so very 
many of this kind of communi- 
ties. The great majority of cities 
from ten to one hundred thousand 
have prosperous, working people 
who are regularly employed at 
good wages and they know the 
best is cheapest and they buy 
quality supplies. 

I wonder how men who are 
confined to the skyscrapers of 
large cities, or if they travel only 
stop in “‘principal’’ (?) cities, ex- 
pect to learn anything really defi- 
nite and worth while about the 
wonderful markets of the smaller 
places, which after all furnish the 
majority of the buyers of this 
great country. 


Influence of “Country Press’’ 


I wonder if the men represent- 
ing the big business of the coun- 
try, know that, copy for copy, 
the papers of the smaller cities, 
known as the ‘‘country press,”’ 
have more influence with their 
readers, “‘reader confidence’’ if you 
please, than any other class of 
publication anywhere. 


I wonder—well I wonder a 
good many things, but this won- 
dering is getting too long, so I'll 
stop and give the reader a chance 
to wonder a bit. 


Tire Account Placed : 


The Mumm-Romer-Faycox Co., 
Columbus, O., advertising agency, 
has secured the account of the Lan- 
caster Tire @% Rubber Co., of Colum- 
bus. 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, Evxec.-Secy., 
American Assn., of Adare Agencies, 


247 Park Ave., N 


Daily Press Alone 
Does Job 


Gives Quick Action, Ties 
Up, and Selig 
Frigidaire 
By C. T. Mutchner 


Delco-Light Company 


UR MARKETING problems are 

so constantly changing and 
are of such a character that we 
must depend upon our advertising 
to do many more things than the 
rank and file of other advertisers. 
Because our advertising appeal 
often times must change over 
night the bulk of Frigidaire ad- 
vertising appears in the daily 
press. 


In the beginning electrical re- 
frigeration was purely a class ap- 
peal; and that was only four years 
ago. In two years, owing to 
quantity production and the at- 
tending economies which resulted 
in a lowering of prices, we felt 
safe in making a mass appeal in 
going to all the people. 


At this time we threw the 
power that only newspaper ad- 
vertising could give us into action. 
Today we are using upward of 
2,000 newspapers throughout the 
United States and add to this list 
almost daily as new conditions 
arise and circumstances justify. 


Complete Tie-Up 


_ Perhaps the most useful func- 
tion newspaper advertising per- 
forms, in addition to selling people 
Prigidaire electric refrigeration, is 
the complete tie-up with our dis- 
tributors and dealers. Quick ac- 
tion is necessary here—action that 
only the daily press can give us. 


In the different sections of the 
country we find a different copy 
angle is necessary—newspapers 
enable us to do this. At times we 
want to drive one point home in 
One part of the country and some- 
thing very different elsewhere and 
we can do this effectively in news- 
Papers. 

For instance, right now we find 
that in some sections, because of 
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W. H. JOHNS, Pres., 


George Batten Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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the preponderance of Frigidaire 
advertising, the word Frigidaire 
is becoming generic—something 
of course we do not want; there- 


fore our advertising copy is aim- 


ed to overcome this and stress is 
laid on the fact that Frigidaire is 
the name of a particular product 
(made by Delco-Light) and not 
the name of electric refrigeration, 
and we tell the public to ask for 
Frigidaire by name. 


Advertising Is News 


We endeavor to make Frigid- 
aire advertising as interesting as 
possible, for we look on advertis- 
ing as news, and in an industry 
as young as electric refrigeration 
is, everything is news. 

We never resort to long tech- 
nical description or tiresome de- 
tails. We want people to enjoy 
reading Frigidaire advertising and 
we have evidence that many do. 


Educational Advertising 


In addition to being newsy, 
Frigidaire advertising is educa- 
tional. It tells the hygienic ways 


of keeping food, preventing food 


spoilage and waste, the proper re- 
frigeration of meats, the making 
of desserts and many other things 
of interest to the housewife. 

Exactly the part newspaper ad- 
vertising has played in Frigidaire’s 
phenomenal growth is hard to 
say. That our increasing activ- 
ity in this very important branch 
of our business is sufficient evi- 
dence of our belief in it. The 
sum of $20,000,000 is now be- 
ing spent in increasing our manu- 
facturing facilities and 600,000 
Frigidaire units is our production 
program for 1927. 

It is safe to say our advertising 
appropriation will be increased in 
the same proportion. 


Stobart On His Own in England 


A year ago we announced that 
Thomas J. Stobart, of 316 Ivydale 
Road, London, S. E. 15, Eng., after 
a Chief Sub-Editorship of the lead- 
ing lumber trade journal on the other 
side, had started in business at the 
above address on his own account as 
journalist and advertising agent. 

Mr. Stobart is British and Euro- 
pean Representative of the ‘“‘Southern 
Lumberman,”’ of Nashville, Tenn. 
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Newspaper and Magazine Appropriations of 
241 National Advertisers for 1925 | 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Preference for N ewspapers Names piston of Anpropcations been 
Oo 
O . Advertisers Amounts. Percentage Amounts Pércentage 
rwhelming Portland Cement Association $350,000 100.0% none none 
ve Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 300,000 58.6% $212,070 41.4% 
——_—————- Johns Manville Mfg. Co. 200,000 46.0% 234,500 54.0% 
Celotex Co. aaa 58.6% 134,067 41.4% 
Barret Co. 150,000 47.0% 169,725, 5370— 
18 of 2) Groups Favor Newspapers International Cement, Corp. 125,000 100.0% none none 
Crane Co. 100,000 20.4% 390,224 79.6% 
By James P. Needham Copper & Brass Research Assn. 70,000 62.8% 41,935" 37 
Research Director THE FOURTH ESTATE Pennsylvania Cement Co. 50,000 100.0% none none 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 50,000 25.0% 149,910 75.0% 
National Newspaper advertising Since the relative proportions of Ne TERE RANI Oo ta an ah eae 
investments of 241 manufacturers the total newspaper and magazine Totais $1,585,000 54.0% $1,332,431 46.0% 
during 1925, recently reported by appropriations of the 241 adver- CANDY AND GUM 
the Bureau of Advertising of the tisers are so nearly equal (34.5, Pet Wm. Wrigley Jr. 8 Co. $1,250,000 89.5% $148,068 10.5% 
American Newspaper Publishers’ cent of newspaper appropriations { if¢ ‘Savers, Inc. 400,000 100.0% none none 
Association, are compared in the —and 30 per cent of magazine ap- Williamson Candy Co. 100,000 42.0% 130,068 58.0% 
tabulation below with the amounts propriations) it is fair to conclude  Gbhiradelli Co. 70,000 100.0% none none 
spent in 32 leading magazines (6 that these 241 advertisers repre- eT CAA AR Ou pn 
and 10 standard magazines) as comparative purposes. : ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
reported in: “Leading advertisers, In the groupings listed below it G..o1a1 Blecitic Co. $75,000 9.8% $690,665 90.2% 
1925" by Curtis Publishing Com- will be noted that newspaper ad- Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 50,000 ~ 15.9% 265200 84.1% 
pany. vertising is overwhelmingly prefer- eC ees 
Accepting the A. N. P. A.’s esti- Bd ie oe the 25 groups. ; Totals $125,000 11.6% $955,955 88.4% 
mate of total national newspaper Aer ge ee ONS FINANCIAL 
advertising investment in 1925 ‘alse interesting questions, for in- 
g stance: If building materials ad- 5 W. Straus Co. $350,000 100.0% none none 
($220,000,000)—the 241 ad- : H. L. Doherty ® Co. 250,000 100.0% none none 
ti for 34.5 vertisers find newspapers more Caldwell @ C 50.000 100.0% i 
ne cw er ce per cent desirable, why do house furnish- came a : PO ee nae we 
ee, th eee it aia ie ae ae aoe fee ie pent Ag ee a eg 
: called national magazines! y 
by these same advertisers accounts should soap manufacturers devote FOOD PRODUCTS 
for 30 per cent of the total re- more money to thin coverage Kellogg Company $1,500,000 94.8% $83,363 5.2% 
ported for all magazine advertisers media when newspapers offer Calumet Baking Powder Co. 1,275,000 93.5% 86,038 Sod 
in: “‘Leading advertisers, 1925.” : ? Postum Cereal Co. 685,000 36.0% 1,218,055 64.0% 
: more. etl ectie sitiass le aiee H. J. Heinz Co. - 600,000 61.4% 375,233 38.6% 
AUTOMO Shredded Wheat Co. 500,000 88.0% 67,930 12.0% 
N : ele pnd Quaker Oats Co. 500,000 41.9% 691,102 58.1% 
gies Division of Appropriations between Fleischmann Co, 450,000 40.7% 656,899 59.3% 
of NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES Cheek Neal Coffee Co. 300,000 46.7% 343,340 53.3% 
Advertisers Amounts Percentage Amounts Percentage Southern Cotton Oil Trad. Co. 300,000 38.6% 478,012 iseu 
Ford Motor Car Co. $2,500,000* 81.9 $553,090 18.1 Doulas Pectin Corporation 300,000 (4556 103,812 “2525 
Studebaker Corp. 2,000,000 60/5¢ 208,000 Be Borden Sales Co. 285,000 3759'% 466,964 62.1% 
Chevrolet Motors 1,500,000* 67.9% 711,855 32.1% Thomas J. Lipton 250,000 100.0% none none 
Dodge Bros., Inc. 1,500,000* 67.5% 722,809 32.5% Cal. Fruit Growers Exchange 250,000 48.9% 261,507 51.1% 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co. 1,100,000 76.0% 399,320 24.0% American Importers of Spanish 
Willys-Overland Co. 1,000,000 50.2% 991,394 49.8% Green Olives 200,000 100.0% none none 
Buick Motor Car Co. 920,000 68.9% 446,022 31.1% M. J. Brandenstein Co. 200,000 100.0% none none 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. 700,000 89.1% 85,500 10.9% Corn Products Mfg. Co, 200,000 31.9% 428,525 68.1% 
Hupp Motor Car Co, 625,000 64.9% 352,155 35.1% Hills Bros. Co. 200,000 55.0% 164,260 45.0% 
Olds Motor Works 600,000* 64.5% 329,660 35.5% India Tea Growers 200,000 100.0% none none 
Reo Motor Car Co. 575,000* 88.2% 77,000 11.8% J. L. Kraft & Bro. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 500,000 57.6% 367,813 42.4% ; (Kraftcheese) 200,000 38.8% 316,105 61.2% 
Jordan Motor Car Co, 500,000 81.9% 110,500 18.1% California Prune & Apricot 
Nash Motors Co. 500,000 73.4% 180,550 26.6% Growers 175,000 100.0% none none 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 385,000 82.5% 81,050 17.5% Armour B Co. 150,000 98.4% 2,400 1.6% 
Marmon Motor Car Co. 280,000 63.7% 190,797 36.3% Walter Baker 8 Co. 150,000 66.8% 73,082 33.2% 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 265,000 81.0% 62,000 19.0% Hecker-H-O-Co. 150,000 100.0% none none 
Auburn Automobile Co. 200,000* 81.1% 46,480 18.9% Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 150,000 33.6% 296,717 66.4% 
Gardner Motor Co. 200,000 78.1% 56,000 21.9% Royal Baking Powder Co. 150,000 32.5% 311,340 67.5% 
Franklin Automobile Co. 185,000* 38.9% 290,930 61.1% Ralston Purina Co. 110,000 81.7% 24,500 18.2% 
Davis Motor Car Co., G. W. 75,000 100.0% none none American Sugar Refining Co. 100,000 100.0% none none 
ee ———_—_—_ The Best Foods, Inc. 100,000 64.7% 54,630 35.3% 
Totals $16,110,000 72.0% $6,262,925 28.0% Nest ea Yeast Co. 100,000 59.2% 69,045 40.8% 
* Seadeal ea . Schilling & Co. 100,000 100.0% none none 
Includes co-operative dealer advertising Tae Teas 0G 100°000 64.0% 56.218 36.0% 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES (excluding Tires, Gasoline and Oil) College Inn Food Products Co. 95,000 100.0% none pas 
: es Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 75,000 47.6% 82,850 52.4% 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. $175,000 71.4% $70,000 28.6% : : , 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 130,000 41.1% 186,032 58.9% FArmation Milk Products Co.. 75,000 35.5% 136,635 ie 
Boyce-Veeder Co. 100,000 67.9% 47,180 32.1% Cy orida bees res Lean ‘cole 82,431 hee 
p en, Inc. : 0% none 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 100,000 28-87% 246,995 71-27% Albers Brothers Milling Co, 65,000 100.0% none howe 
ee merican Cranberry Growers 
Totals $505,000 47.9% $550,207 52.1% a Exchange 65.000 56.2% 50,893 43.8% 
itamin Food Co. 65,000 76.3% 20,077 1 To 
BEVERDGES Beach Nut Packing Co. 65,000 73.8% 22,000 26.2% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. $500,000 100.0% none none Crescent Manufacturing Co. 50,000 75.7% 16,076 24.3% 
Cliquot Club 500,000 83.0% $102,028 17.0% Pacific Coast Buscuit Co. 50,000 100.0% none none 
Anheuser Busch, Inc. 200,000 100.0% none none Sar-a-Lee Co. 50,000 100.0% none none 
White Rock Mineral Springs 120,000 100.0% none none Troco Nut Butter Co. 50,000 100.0% none none 
Silver King Mineral Water Co. 55,000 100.0% none none Tillamook Creamery Association 50,000 100.0% none none 
Totals $1,375,000 93.0% $102,028 7.0% Totals $10,835,000 60.6% $7,040,039 39.4% 
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GASOLINE AND OIL 
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Names Division of Appropriations between 
of NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 

Advertisers Amounts Percentage Amounts Percentage 
Standard Oil Co., of Ind. $1,275,000 100.0% none none 
Standard Oil Co., of Cal. 750,000 100.0% none none 
Standard Oil Co., of N. J. 350,000 68.4%  $212)341 931.6% 
Union Oil Co., of California 300,000 100.0% none none 
Associated Oil Co. 200,000 100.0% none none 
Tide Water Oil Co. 125,000 36.0 % 219,750 64.0% 
Vacuum Oil Cor 110,000 39.2% 170,500 60.8% 

Totals $3,110,000 83.8% $602,591 16.2% 

HOTELS AND RESORTS 

Hollywood Resort and Industrial 

Board $750,000 100.0% none none 
All Year Club of Southern 

California 225,000 63.4% $128,333 33.6% 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 175,000 100.0 % none none 
Bowman Hotels 75,000 54.3% 62,538 45.7% 

Totals $1,225,000 86.5% $190,871 13.5% 

HOUSE FURNISHINGS 

Maytag Co. $1,000,000 97.8% $275,055 2.2% 
Armstrong Cork Co. 460,000 36.0% 819,452 64.0% 
Simmons Co. 420,000 64.0 % 238,255 36.0% 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 250,000 91.7 % 23330 8.3 % 
Electric Household Utilities 

Corp. 200,000 100.0% none none 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 200,000 48.7% 2110) 5:10 ene Yo 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 

Corp. 200,000 63.9% 113,753; 936.9% 
W. 6 J. Sloane 180,000 100.0% none none 
Larvex Corp. 140,000 86.9 % 21,000 13.1% 
Heyood-Wakefield Co. 130,000 80.0% 32,344 20.0% 
Socony Burner Co. 115,000 100.0% none none 
Perfection Stove Co. 100,000 26.0% 284,679 74.0% 
Congoleum Co. 80,000 4.3% 1,774,067 95.7% 
Florence Stove Co. 75,000 49.8% 75,243 50.2% 
Edison Electric Appliance Co, 50,000 21.6% 181,826 78.4% 
Hoover Co. 50,000 13.6% 325,088 86.4% 

Totals $3,650,000 47.0% $4,123,148 53.0% 

MAGAZINES 

Literary Digest $1,150,000 100.0% none norie 
McFadden Publications 1,100,000 100.0% none none 
Curtis Publishing Co. 860,000 100.0% none none 
International Magazines Corp. 275,000 100.0% none none 
McCall Co. 100,000 100.0% none none 

Totals $3,485,000 100.0% none none 

MOTION PICTURES 

Warner Bros. Pictures $500,000 100.0% none none 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 150,000 22.3% 523,097, seed Yo 

Totals $650,000 55.4% $523,697 44.6% 

OFFICE APPLIANCES 

Wahl Co. $250,000 45.3% $303,967 54.7% 
Parker Pen Co. 230,000 9354 Ge 17 OOO ma So 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 200,000 51.4% 188,927 48.6% 
American Lead Pencil Co. 110,000 83.8% 21,198, "16.2% 
Library Bureau 100,000 47.8% 109,200 52.2% 
Royal Typewriter Co. 90,000 522.6 82,075 47.8% 
Conklin Pen Co. 50,000 70.4% 21,000 29.6% 

Totals $1,030,000 58.8% $743,367 41.2% 

PAINTS, VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. $150,000 54.4% $125,550 45.6% 
Paraffin Companies, Inc. 95,000 100.0% none none 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 85,000 22.6% 290,825 77.4% 

Totals $330,000 44.2% $416,375 55.8% 

RADIO APPARATUS 

Radio Corporation of America $500,000 53.6% $431,710 46.4% 
National Carbon Co. 425,000 69.2% 189,268 30.8% 
Atwater Kent Co. 400,000 45.1% 445,661 54.9% 
Chas. Freshman Co. 220,000 100.0% none none 
C. Brandes & Co. 200,000 70.4% 84,604 29.6% 
DeForest Radio Co. 200,000 83.5 % 39,660 16.5% 
Fansteel Products Co. 180,000 77.5% 52,000 22.5% 
Magnavox Co. 145,000 93.0% 11,500 7.0% 
F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. 125,000 45.0% 1525554 9D5.0 
Freed Eismann Radio Corp. 125,000 49.3% 128,608 50.7% 
E. T. Cunningham, Inc. 100,000 68.4 % 46,122 31.6% 
Crosley Radio 75,000 31.9% 160,669 68.1% 
R. &% C. Dubilier Co. 60,000 100.0% none none 
Garod Co. 50,000 100.0% none none 
Sonora Phonograph Co. 50,000 48.8% 52,500 51.2% 

Totals $2,855,000 61.4% $1,794,856 38.6% 
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RAILROADS 
Names Division of Appropriations between 
of NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
Advertisers Amounts Percentage Amounts Percentage 
Union Pacific R. R. $500,000 84.3% $94,050 15.7% 
Atchison, Topeka ®% Santa Fe 
Ri. 475,000 100.0% none none 
New York Central Lines 400,000 83.3 % 80,600 16.7% 
Illinois Central R. R. 345,000 100.0% none none 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ree 300,000 50.9% 289,594 49.1% 
Rock Island R. IR 250,000 100.0 % none none 
Southern Railway Co. 200,000 100.0% none none 
Great Northern Reake 180,000 75.5% 55,397 24.5% 
Northern Pacific R. R. 170,000 86.6 % IRS ssoisn — WP Ge, 
Louisville % Nashville R. R. 100,000 77.2% 29,860 22.8% 
Seaboard Airline R. R. Co. 100,000 100.0% none none 
Totals $3,020,000 84.0% $575,836 16.0% 
REMEDIES 
Bayer Co. $1,000,000 100.0% none none 
Potter Drug and Chemical Co. 800,000 100.0% none none 
Marmola Co. 400,000 100.0% none none 
E. R. Squibb & Son 350,000 51.4% $332,592 48.6% 
Vick Chemical Co. 200,000 100.0% none none 
Scott & Bowne 175,000 100.0% none none 
Bauer ®% Black 125,000 37.1% 212,694 62.9% 
Totals $3,050,000 84.3% $545,286 15.7% 
SMOKERS’ REQUISITES 
Liggett %& Myers Tobacco Co. $1,750,000 99.5% $8,500 0.5% 
American Tobacco Co. 1,700,000 73.6% 330,729 26.4% 
P. Lorillard Company 1,150,000 100.0% none none 
General Cigar Co. 850,000 89.2% 102,000 10.8% 
Waitt © Bond 125,000 100.0% none none 
Totals $535:7.5- 000 91.2% $441,229 8.8% 
STEAMSHIPS 
International Mercantile Marine 
Co. $500,000 79.5% $129,091 20.5% 
Cunard Line 260,000 73.4% 104,441 26.6% 
Southern Staemship Co. 240,000 100.0% none none 
Pacific Steamship Co. 135,000 100.0% none none 
Dollar Steamship Co. 60,000 70.2% 25,390 29.8% 
- Totals $1,195,000 82:9:% $258,922. 17.296 
SOAPS AND CLEANSERS 
Lever Bros., Co. $1,750,000 61.6% $1,091,302 38.4% 
Palmolive Co. 700,000 51.7% 654,322 48.3% 
Proctor % Gamble 350,000 16.0% 1,833,875 84.0% 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 125,000 100.0% none none 
Climalene Co. 120,000 100.0% none none 
The Duz Co. 115,000 100.0% none none 
Gold Dust Corp. 93,000 21.5% 339:977. 7829 9e 
Totals $3,253,000 45.4% $3,918,776 54.6% 
SPORTING GOODS 
Eastman Kodak Co. $210,000 31.3% $461,854 68.7% 
Pathex, Inc. 110,000 100.0% none none 
Cycle Trades of America 90,000 100.0 % none none 
Savage Arms Co. 60,000 67.2% 29,206 32.8% 
Totals $470,000 48.9% $491,060 51.1% 
TIRES 
United States Rubber Co. $900,000 77.4% $262,482 22.6% 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 750,000 63.7 % 427,681 36.3% 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 350,000 45.2% 425,287 54.8% 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 160,000 38.4% 257-43 el. 0. 46 
Michelin Tire Co. 150,000 58.4% 107,000 41.6% 
Hood Tire and Rubber Co. 100,000 68.5% 46,000 31.5% 
Miller Tire and Rubber Co. 100,000 78.2% 28,000 21.8% 
Totals $2,510,000 61.7% $1,553,885 38.3% 
TOILET REQUISITES 
Pepsodent Co. $800,000 56.6% $611,991 43.4% 
Forhan Co. 550,000 100.0 % none none 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 550,000 35.3% 1,009,418 64.7% 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 500,000 92.5% 40,113 7.5% 
Edna W. Hopper & Co. 400,000 79.4% 104,453 20.6% 
Coty, Inc. 300,000 67.9% 142,435 32.1% 
Vivadou, Inc. 250,000 100.0% none none 
Pond’s Extract 215,000 29.8% 508,125 70.2% 
Pompeian Laboratories 150,000 29.1% 366,058 70.9% 
Colgate &% Co. 135,000 12.7% 871,666 87.3% 
Houbigant, Inc. 130,000 60.2% 96,143 39.8% 
Lehn % Fink 130,000 20.0 % 519,967 80.0% 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 125,000 52.0% 115,215 48.0% 
Kolynos Co. 100,000 42.8 % 133,744 57.2% 
Van Ess Co. 90,000 89.0% 1 5 7 1A OG 
J. B. Williams Co. 50,000 16.7% 250,012 83.3% 
Totals $4,475,000 48.3% $4,780,857 51.7% 


(Continued on page 36) 
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$22,000,000 a Year Pays for 
Utility Advertising 


Experienced Director Points Out That There Can 
Be No Limit to the Amount of Advertising 
That Can Profitably Be Utilized 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


President, Public Utilities Advertising Association 
(Continued from issue of July 24) 


OW, HOWEVER, bankers 
and insurance companies 
with large amounts of 


capital to invest regard their securi- 
ties as among the best in the in- 
dustrial field. 

For instance, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company now 
holds through purchase $75,000,- 
000 and the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company more than $20,- 
000,000. But even though this is 
true, you cannot pick up several 
hundred million dollars a year by 
merely extending your hand to 
the bankers. As in other lines of 
business you have got to show 
them why your particular com- 
pany should be supplied with the 
amount of money you need. 


It is right here that advertising 
proves its value. It shoulders the 
burden of selling the company 
and its securities, not only to the 
hard-fisted banker, but also to the 
rank and file of the investing pub- 
lic. It presents the kind of in- 
formation the public wants to aid 
in arriving at an intelligent de- 
cision as to the desirability of these 
securities from the investor’s view- 
point. 


Advertising Indispensable 


Having established, at least to 
our own satisfaction, the fact that 
advertising is indispensable to the 
success of a public utility com- 
pany, let us now consider some of 
the approved methods of handling 
it. As I am better informed about 
the Advertising Department of 
our own company, I shall illus- 
trate from that. 

Cities Service Company, of 
which Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany are the fiscal agents and op- 
erating managers, is a_ holding 
company with over 100 subsid- 
iaries located largely in the Middle 
West. Of these, sixty-four are gas 
and electric light and power com- 
panies, and nine are electric rail- 
ways. The others are oil produc- 
ing, refining, transporting and 
marketing organizations, and a 
few real estate and miscellaneous 
companies. 

The Advertising and News De- 
partment, of which I am director, 
has general jurisdiction over the 
advertising activities of all of 
these companies. Each of them 
has its own advertising appropri- 
ation which is spent under the 
direction of its general manager. 
In the larger companies an adver- 
tising manager is employed, but 
in many cases the work is looked 
after by an executive who has 
other duties to perform. 


All the financial advertising 
copy for Henry L. Doherty 
Company’s thirty-two branch 
sales offices is prepared at our of- 
fice at. headquarters in New York. 
This includes the advertisements 
appearing in the daily newspapers 
two or three times a week and in 
a small list of financial and other 
business periodicals; also all book- 
lets, folders, circulars and letters 
employed in marketing securities. 


Copy Prepared in New York 


In 1925 these thirty-two 
branch sales offices sold $58,000,- 
000 par value, of securities of the 
Cities Service organization. 

My department also has super- 
vision over the advertising matter 
used in full time offices and in 
the employee and customer own- 
ership campaigns that are carried 
on from time to time during the 
year in cities where our public 
utility properties are located. 

In 1925, $18,000,000 par 
value of our securities were sold 
in this way. 

The principal mediums through 
which we seek business for our 
central stations and gas plants, or 
buyers for our securities, are the 
newspapers, banking, financial and 
a few trade periodicals, and the 
postal service. 


Newspapers Best Mediums 


Nothing can take the place of 
the local newspaper in obtaining 
customers for a public utility 
company. The intelligent people 
of every community read them. 
If your advertisements are time- 
ly, well written and typograph- 
ically attractive, they will be seen 
by those you want to interest in 
your proposition. 

You can get quicker action and 
a larger response through the 
newspaper than through any other 
medium. Moreover, because of 
their frequency of appearance, you 
can take advantage of any un- 
expected event or condition to 
direct attention in an impressive 
manner to your service or prod- 
Gt. 


The newspapers are, in fact, 
swift business messengers that are 
ready at any time to deliver your 
communications to the public, no 
matter what their size may be. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Direct mail advertising has 
never been so popular with pub- 
lic utility companies as at present, 
the chief reasons being the great 
improvement in the character of 
the matter used, both from a copy 


and a _ typographical viewpoint, 
and the volume of business that 
has resulted from its use. 

Another contributing factor has 
been the higher quality of the 
mailing lists now available. Much 
money was formerly lost on in- 
accurate and otherwise untrust- 
worthy lists of prospects. Those 
that can now be had from several 
reliable firms are guaranteed to 
contain no dead wood. However, 
often a list prepared by one’s own 
assistants proves more satisfactory 
than any purchased list, especial- 
ly if it be kept up to date. Changes 
in mailing lists average over 20 
per cent annually through deaths, 
moving to a new address and other 
causes, so unless changes are 
promptly made their value rapid- 
ly deteriorates and much adver- 
tising material goes to waste be- 
cause it cannot be delivered. 


The Advertising Appropriation 


The advertising appropriation 
of a public utility is determined 
in several ways. In some cases it 
is based on the gross revenue of 
the previous year; in others, upon 
the estimated revenue for the com- 
ing year, the per cent varying 
from a fraction of one per cent 
up to two per cent. There are 
companies that disregard all per- 
centages and fix the amount in ac- 
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cordance with the objects they 
seek to accomplish during the 
year. 

It may be that a renewal of the 
company’s franchise will come be- 
fore the city council, or bills that 
would injure its business are up 
for passage in the state legislature, 
in which case it will be necessary 
to spend a larger amount of money 
in advertising than ordinarily. 
The Doherty and Cities Service 
Companies advertising appropri- 
ations are made up under the 
budget system, the amount being 
based not upon a fixed percentage 
of the gross, but upon the antici- 
pated advertising needs of the 
subsidiaries. It so happens, how- 
ever, that up to this time it has 
been about one per cent of their 
gross income. Last year the adver- 
tising expenditure of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company was $250,- 
000 and of the Cities~ Service 
Company and subsidiaries $500,- 
000. 

It has always seemed to me that 
one per cent of the gross is little 
enough for any public utility to 
spend. 


Darlow With Hawes ° 


J. E. Darlow, space buyer for 
the Osten Advertising Corp., of Chi- 
cago 1s now with the Hawes Adver- 
tising Agency of that city. 


Assis‘ant to Hamilton 


Robert Granger has been appointed 
assistant to John L. Hamilton, Jr., 
advertising manager of the Interna- 
tional Derrick and Equipment Co., 
of Columbus, O. 


Railway Ad Men Travel 


Members of the American Associa- 
tion of Railway Advertising Agents 
made a tour of the Northwest last 
week. Fifteen American and Canadian 
railroads were represented in the trav- 
elling group. 


Chester’s New Job 


W. Y. Chester, formerly field di- 
tector of the Partlowe Plan, Indian- 
apolis, is now managing editor of 


the Denver, Col., Philosophy of 
Health. 


Che New York Times 


combines in the metropolitan 
market the advantages of the 
largest circulation of any 
standard sized morning news- 
paper—average daily and Sun- 
day in excess of 392,000—the 
largest circulation daily and 
average daily and Sunday in 
city and suburbs of any stand- 
ard sized morning newspaper 
anywhere—the prestige of the 
unquestioned advertising leader 
—the strongest confidence of 
its readers — an advertising 


rate low by any comparison, 
and -lowest of all when judged 
by actual results. 


THe Mempuis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


—has the largest circulation of any Southern newspaper. 
It prints more general advertising than any other 


Southern newspaper. 


It has the circulation because it gives special attention 
to its territory and the needs of the people in its ter- 


ritory. 


It has the largest general 
chasing 


advertising because the pur- 
power of the people in its territory is greater 


than that of the people in any other Southern territory. 


{ts territory products are long-staple cotton, hard- 
wood lumber, cotton oil products, ricé, tobacco, corn, 


wheat, strawberries, tomatoes, 


and bauxite. 


poultry, coal, iron ore, 


Not predated, and no “bull dog” editions. Cheapest 
rates per thousand circulation of any paper in the South. 
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Kirkwood Elected 
K. C. President 


Trust Agreement Keeps 
Stock in Hands of 
Employes 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29— 
The officers elected today are Irwin 
Kirkwood, president; A. F. See- 
stéd, first vice-president; Ralph E. 
Stout, second vice-president; Geo. 
B. Longan, secretary; Earl McCol- 
lum, treasurer. There are eighty- 
seven stockholders and under the 
plans of organization it is proposed 
the company shall always remain 
in the hands of active members of 
the stay. Under the terms of a 
trust agreement any person who 
severs his connection with the Star 
must offer his stock for sale to the 
other members of the organization. 
Through this device control of the 
newspaper cannot be owned our- 
side of the working force, and 
younger men coming up in the 
staff will have the chance to ac- 
quire stock. 

A mortgage of $8,500,000 and 
$2,500,000 in cash was handed 
the university trustees of the Wil- 
liam R. Nelson Trust. 


Jersey Firm Buys 
Bayonne Plant 


Suburban Publishing Com- 
pany Acquires Newspaper 
Machinery 


The Publishing Company of 
the Oranges and Maplewood, N. 
J., has acquired the plant of the 
Bayonne Public Opinion, includ- 
ing six linotype machines and the 
usual complete composing room 
equipment. The press room equip- 
ment was not taken over. It was 
purchased direct by the American 
Type Founders Company. A Sim- 
plex press with a capacity of 
15,000 40-page papers per hour 
has been contracted for from R. 
Hoe % Co. and delivery is ex- 
pected in September. i 

The officers of the new pub- 
lishing concern are: President, 
Arthur T. Muir, president of the 
. largest department store in the 
Oranges; vice-president, Wilbur 
Munn, president of the Second 
National Bank of Orange; vice- 
president, G. Clifford Jones, pub- 
lisher of The Courier, the exist- 
ing weekly in the Orange field; 
secretary, Thomas F. Burley, Jr., 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood; treasurer, Edwin Balch, 
Jr., head of the John O'Rourke 
Co. The executive committee is 
made up of the officers and Col. 
Austen Colgate, of Colgate Co. 


New Remiers & Osborn Account 


Reimers © Osborn, N. Y., will 
handle the advertising of the Cleve- 
land Whitehall Co., Newburgh, N.Y., 


manufacturer of special trousers. 
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Editor Dale Himself Tells Story 
of His Arrest 


Thanks Newspapers for Promised Aid; Determined 
to Fight 


By George R. Dale 


(Special Wire to Tue Fourtu Estate) 


UNCIE, Indy July —— 

Your letter of the 26th 

kindly offers your much 

valued assistance in placing my 

case before the newspapers of the 

United States and asks for a story 

from me, if I haven’t “too many 
commitments.” 

I have plenty of those, and my 
slight delay in filing this is due to 
the fact that I was undergoing one 
of them when your request ar- 
rived—a commitment to the Dela- 
ware County Jail, which was the 
sixth during the last four years, all 
inspired by a coterie of politicians 
operating under the protection of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

The arrest yesterday was on a 
bench warrant issued by Circuit 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth, the 
same judge whose sentence for con- 
tempt of court was sustained re- 
cently by the Indiana Supreme 
Court on the ground that “‘truth 
is no defense.’” That is the angle 
of the decision that forms the 
principal basis for my appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court, 
to defray the cost of which news- 
papers and private citizens are now 
promising their generous aid. 


Not Against Klan 


My fight is not now, nor has 
it been, waged primarily against 
the Ku Klux Klan. Single-handed, 
the Post-Democrat has devoted its 
energies to the purification of one 
of the most corrupt municipalities 
in the United States. It just hap- 
pened that the most flagrant of- 
fenders stood high in the coun- 
cils of the Klan and arrayed the 
membership of that organization 
against me. 


The extent of that opposition 
will perhaps be appreciated when 
you consider that it controls the 
entire state from the Governor 
down, and that the Court, as was 
alleged in Attorney Rooker’s suc- 
cessful petition for a writ of er- 
ror, is governed by the tenets of 
that organization rather than by 
the law of the land. 


Stands Alone 


The challenge of the Klan was 
met by the Post-Democrat and the 
battle has continued for more than 
four years. Thus it has so tran- 
spired that the struggle has become 
one of sharply defined lines be- 
tween the Ku Klux Klan and those 
opposed to that order, the latter 
being represented in Muncie and 
this section of the state solely by 
the Post-Democrat. 

The solidity of Klan influence 
in Delaware County is attested by 
the fact that the Post-Democrat 
carries not a line of advertising 


except for an occasional “‘legal’’ 
obtained from the State Highway 
Commission, and a few of the 
local officials who are free from 
Klan control. 


Munice merchants and indus- 
tries have been so intimidated by 
this sinister influence that they dare 
not openly accord their support. 


Today’s arrest is typical of the 
tactics of our opponents. The 
charge on which it was made is 
criminal libel, based on an article 
printed in the Post-Democrat in 
which reference was made to the 
general character of a man who 
had served on a packed jury. 


Atticle Printed Last Y ear 


This article was printed last 
December and the fact that so 
much time has elapsed is evidence 
tending to show that anything 
even remotely resembling legiti- 
mate causes of complaint is be- 
ginning to be decidedly hard to 
find. The deputy prosecuting at- 
torney on whose petition this 
bench warrant was issued is a 
former third assistant U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney, who obtained that 
office through Klan influence after 
he had served as ‘‘King Kleagle,”’ 
which is the title of organizer for 
the state of Michigan. His dismis- 
sal from the Federal service was 
effected on the order of Federal 
Judge Anderson. 

I spent only about an hour in 
jail today and was released on 
$2,000 bonds, signed by five lead- 
ing Muncie citizens. 

Indiana has earned much no- 
toriety of late by the manner in 
which various organizations, most 
notably the Klan, have influenced 
news and editorial columns. The 
Post-Democrat will continue the 
fight for freedom of the press and 
against the insolent challenge that 
“The King can do no wrong.” 


Kirkwood Aids Dale 


Irwin R. Kirkwood, _ recently 
elected president of the Kansas City 
Star, and J. M. Torres-Perona of the 
New York Spanish language daily, La 
Prensa, were the latest newspaper peo- 
to contribute to the New York 
World's fund for Editor Dale. 


Mellett Suspect Arrested 


As THE FOURTH ESTATE was go- 
ing to press word came from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, of the arrest of suspects 
in the Mellett murder. 


French Delegates Going Home 


Marcel Knecht of Le Matin, Paris; 
and Leon Renier, Jr., of the Havas 
Agency, Paris, sailed for Europe on 
the Paris last Saturday. 
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Huntley Is Arrested 
at Omaha 


Former Editor of Mediator 
Believes Persecution 


Due to Klan 


(Special to THe FourtH Estate) 


Omaha, Neb., July 26.—Ed- 
win L. Huntley, arrested Saturday 
for alleged violation of a parole 
made early in February, is Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from 
the Second Omaha District of 
Nebraska and formerly was editor 
of the Mediator, a weekly publi- 
cation that has been in existence 
about thirty years. Mr. Huntley 
recently has been an_ influential 
factor in opposition to the Ku 
Klux Klan in this immediate ter- 
ritory. He has fought them in his 
paper for a long time and until 
he was forced by the courts to 
dispose of the paper waged a bitter 
denunciation of the Klan and its 
alleged activities. 

After he disposed of his news- 
paper it continued his old policy 
of Klan attack. To this fact he 
believes his present arrest resulted. 


Was A. P. Representative 
Mr. Huntley has lived in Omaha 


thirty-four years and for seventeen 
years was Representative for the 
State for the Associated Press. He 
is considered in newspaper circles 
a man of ability and a fighter for 
principles for which he stands. His 
campaign cards are labelled wet 
and he takes full credit for being 
opposed to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the provisions of the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. Huntley comes from Ver- 
mont stock. His grandfather was 
born in 1799, the year George 
Washington died, and his great 
grandfather served in the Revolu- 
tionary War for Independence 
with the Green Mountain Boys. 


Has No Apologies 


He says he has no apologies for 
anything he has done and feels 
that his present troubles are the 
result of the Klan movement. Mr. 
Huntley himself is not a Catholic 
but believes in religious freedom 
in every respect. 


Speaking of this he had the fol- 
lowing to remark: “‘Every intel- 
ligent American has certain con- 
ditions under which he lives. If 
he has been properly educated and 
brought up he knows his duties 
as an American, which, to my way 
of believing, do not include the 
raising of international dissension 
among the citizens of this country. 


S. F. Bulletin Publishing Picture 
Tabloid Daily 


The San Francisco Bulletin began 
on July 19 the publication of a daily 
picture tabloid in its regular editions, 
till now the Bulletin has been pub- 
lishing a mid-week pictorial tabloid. 

The Bulletin will not change its 
regular policy as to features and de- 
partments, but will concentrate all 
pictorial matter in the special supple- 
ment. 
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New Scranton Paper 


on Way 


Presses Being Installed Now 
in Readiness for After’ 
noon Daily 
(Special to THE FOURTH ESTATE) 


Scranton, Pa., July  29.— 
Presses are now being installed 
by the Scranton Sun Publishing 
Company, which, about the first 
of September will begin publica- 
tion of a new afternoon daily in 
Scranton. 

The new publishing company 
has been incorporated in Penn- 
sylvania by W. J. Pattison, Wil- 
liam Hallstead, Thomas Duffy, 
Mark Edgar and Bernard Con- 
nell, all Scranton residents. Mr. 
Pattison for eight years was gen- 
eral manager of the Scranton Re- 
publican, Scranton’s 
paper. 

He is a native of New York 
City. He was attached to the 
New York Evening Post in an 
executive capacity from 1886 to 
1914, when he came to Scran- 
ton to act as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Scranton Republican, 
later being made general manager 
of that paper. 

He resigned his position with 
the Republican about two years 
ago. Since that time he has been 
laying the foundations for the 
new afternoon paper, of which 
he will be general manager. Wil- 
liam Hallstead is a financier, be- 
ing interested in various business 
enterprises. He is a member of 
the Hallstead family, long iden- 
tified with the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Western Railroad. 


Duffy Has Had Active Career 


Thomas Duffy was for ten 
years advertising manager of the 
Scranton Republican; a news 
writer, city editor and managing 
editor of various Scranton news- 
papers over thirty years. 


Mark Edgar, likewise, has 
many years of newspaper experi- 
ence on the street and at various 
desks. Bernard Connell is con- 
nected with the Saquoit Silk 
Mills and other industries. 


The Scranton Sun was to have 
printed its first edition a year ago 
but postponed activity due to the 
economic depression incident to 
the anthracite coal strike. The 
company has leased a three-story 
modern building in the center of 
the city. The structure is now in 
the course of renovation. Equip- 
ment has been purchased and is be- 
ing installed and forces are being 
organized. It is reported that the 
new afternoon daily will have late 
sports editions of the street as well 
as a full stock market report each 
night—both of which will be in- 
novations in Scranton. 

At the present time there is 
but one afternon daily there— 
the Scranton Times. The morn- 
ing field is covered exclusively by 
the Scranton Republican and the 
Sunday papers number three. 


morning: 


Vanderbilt, Jr., Undaunted by 


N ewspaper Failures 


Young Publisher Paid 
$2,000,000 for 
Experience 
By H. LE B. BERCOovIcI 


The strong man is not always 
the man who keeps on winning, 
but often is the man who returns 
to win after defeat. It is easy to 
be discouraged by loss, and easy 
to be encouraged by conquest. The 
strong man does not give in to the 
blows of loss, or the easy paths of 
winning, but keeps right on his 
own path, regardless of outside 
circumstances. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is the 
type of strong man who is un- 
daunted by defeat and unintoxi- 
cated by the heady wine of success. 
He is constantly busy, and wants 
to be so. He feels ill at ease when 
just “‘rushing around,’’ as he ex- 
presses if, and is truly in love with 
newspaper work. 

This passion for the newspaper 
is the motive of young Vander- 
bilt’s life and career, a passion so 
strong that it has brought him to 
the brink of financial ruin, and in- 
volved him in family fights. In 
spite of a series of discouraging 
defeats the young publisher is de- 
termined to continue in the news- 


‘paper game. 


He lays his defeat to his too 
complete trust in subordinates on 
whose business and financial acu- 
men he relied, and to his insistence 
on carrying out his own ideas and 
ideals in his newspaper, and refus- 
ing to compromise with the stand- 
ards of others. 


Lying Interviews 


Mr. Vanderbilt told THE 
FOURTH ESTATE that alleged in- 
terviews carried in other trade pa- 
pers to the effect that he had an 
ambition to become a newspaper 
magnate and to start a chain of 
eastern newspapers were ‘‘bunk.”’ 

(Continued on page 50) 


Printer’s Ink Led Scion 
of Wealthy Family 
to Democracy 
By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


(Written especially for Tur Fourtu 
EstAaTE) 


From the old days when I 


started on the former New York 
Herald, and until the present, I 
have always been determined to try 
to make a success of the newspaper 
business. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


Drawn especially for Tur Fourtu Estate 
by Henry Major 


+: + 


As a result of my newspaper 
work on the Herald, the Times, 
the Hearst newspapers, etc., my 
attitude toward different social 
problems was greatly broadened. 
My work in the mechanical de- 
partments gave me a contact with 
people I had never met before, and 
would never have met unless I had 
entered the newspaper business. 
My work as a reporter put me in 
close touch with various condi- 
tions and problems that gave me 
an entirely new angle on the world 
in which I had chosen to live. In 

(Continued on page 50) 


Receiver Named for Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Inc.—$25,000 Assets and $1,000,000 
Liabilities 


John H. Brodix of Miami, Fla 
the Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc.. 


-- Was appointed receiver for 
by U. S. Judge McCormick at 


Los Angeles last Wednesday. The receiver was ordered to take 


ae Dae of all property of the corporation, which 
includes the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, the San F 
Herald, and the Miami, Fla., Tab. rancisco 


The assets of Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., 
000 and the liabilities were alleged to be in excess of $1,000,000. 
In a wire to THE FOURTH ESTATE from Los Angeles regard- 
ing the contemplated sale of the Los Angeles News, John G. 


were held at $25,- 


Mott, Vanderbilt attorney on the coast said that the sale of that 
newspaper was in prospect, but was as yet unconsummated. If 
sold to a group of stockholders the conditions of the sale would 
be different than if the newspaper were sold to an independent 
bidder, according to Mr. Mott. 

It is understood that various offers have come in for the 
different Vanderbilt newspapers. 
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R. A. Turnquist Dies 


in Canada 


Was Advertising Manager 
of Milwaukee Journal 
Since 1920 


Ralph A. Turnquist, Advertis- — 


ing Manager of the Milwaukee 
Journal, died in a hospital at Es- 
panola, Canada, Monday. He had 
gone north with other Journal ex- 
ecutives on a fishing trip and be- 
came seriously ill Thursday. He 
had been in ill health several years. 

Mr. Turnquist was born in 
Minneapolis December 26, 1883, 
and was a graduate of the Minne- 
sota University School of Law. 
He entered the newspaper adver- 
tising field in 1900 and during his 
career worked for the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Despatch, the 
Minneapolis Journal, and the old 
Milwaukee Free Press. 

He became connected with the 
Milwaukee Journal about 10 years 


ago and was advertising manager 


since 1920. 

He was one of the members of 
the Delta Theta Phi, Legal Fra- 
ternity, who went to Washington 
in’ 1924 to initiate Coolidge. 

Mr. Turnquist is survived by 
his mother, Mrs. Alma W. Turn- 
quist, and a sister, Myrtle, both of 
Minneapolis; Vern W. Turnquist, 
a brother who is with the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, and E. W. Turn- 
quist, Vancouver, B. C., a brother. 
‘The funeral was conducted by the 
Masons at Minneapolis Thursday. 


Two Noted Scribes 


of Providence Die 


Charles H. Howland, 66, 
and John R. Hess, 67, 
Pass Away 


Death took two of the Provi- 
dence Journal veteran editorial 
writers last Saturday, July 17, 
within a few hours of each other. 
They were Charles H. Howland, 
66, a member of the staff for 20 
years, and John R. Hess, 67, con- 
nected with the Journal for the 
past 35 years. Both men died 
after shocks. Their loss will be 


keenly felt by the Journal and ” 


their numerous friends. 
Charles Henry Howland, in 


addition to his journalistic work, — 


was for 24 years recording secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island House 
of Representatives and was exec- 
utive secretary to three Rhode 
Island governors. He made a study 
of constitutional and legal ques- 
tions and it was upon these and 
naval, military and scientific topics 
that he most frequently wrote 
editorially. 

John Rossiter Hess was an ex- 
pert in industrial and transporta- 
tion matters, and he reached such 
excellence in his hobby, photo- 
graphy, that he was frequently 
called upon to take photographs 
of literary and commercial docu- 
ments, 
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Charleston Paper Is 
in New Hands 


News and Courier Bought 
By J. E. Rockwell and 
Robert Lathan 


The Charleston News and 
Courier has been sold to James E. 
Rockwell, formerly fo Duluth, 
Minn., and Robert Lathan of 
Charleston. 

The majority stock interest was 
held by the estate of Rudolph 
Siegling, several other Charleston 
residents holding minority inter- 
ests. The new owners, it is un- 
derstood, will acquire at least 90 
per cent of the outstanding stock. 
The price was not made public 
but it is understood to be in the 
neighborhood of $300,000, which 
figure includes real estate valued at 
approximately $50,000. 


Began on Duluth Herald 


Mr. Rockwell began his news- 
Paper career as a reporter on the 
Duluth Herald in 1902. He 
worked for that newspaper 14 
years in various capacities, being 
city editor when he resigned to 
become editor and part owner of 
the Fargo Forum at Fargo, N. D. 
Later he also acquired an interest 
in the Minot, N. D., Daily News 
and after five years in Dakota dis- 
posed of his intrests there to his 
associates and returned to Duluth 
to become part owner and editor 
of the Duluth News Tribune. 


Sells Duluth Interests 


Later he acquired majority own- 
ership of that paper and for two 
years was editor and publisher of 
it. He sold his interests in Duluth 
a few weeks ago and began nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the 
News and Courier, of which he 
will be publisher and president. 


Pulitzer Prize Winners 


Mr. Lathan has been editor. of 
the News and Courier for 16 years. 
He is a Carolinian by birth and it 
is announced that he will be re- 
sponsible for the paper’s editorial 
policies and will also serve as vice 
president of the company. In 1924 
Mr. Lathan won the Pulitzer prize 
for his editorial on ‘“The Plight 
of The South.” 


One of Oldest Papers 


The News and Courier claims 
to be the oldest daily newspaper 
in the South and one of the oldest 
in America. It was founded in 
1803 and has had 123 years of 
continuous publication. During 
that time, according to the best 
records available, it has had but 
four editors. It is a morning and 
Sunday publication. The new 
owners announce plans for many 
changes and improvements in the 
paper but state that its editorial 
attitude toward public questions 
will remain unchanged. 

The sale was made by the firm 
of Palmer, Dewitt and Palmer, 
who represented the Siegling estate 
as appraisers and brokers. 


“No Compromise” —Canton News 


Tells Underworld! 


C. E. Morris, Murdered Publisher’s Successor, Will 
Fight Organized Vice to a Finish—Detectives 
Momentarily Expect Arrest of “Trigger Men” 
Poee. C. Walker 


(Special to THe Fovurtu Estate) 


Canton O., July 30—Not an 
arrest has been made and not a 
single concrete clue has been un- 
earthed in the period of almost 
two weeks since a cowardly assas- 
sin sent a bullet crashing into the 
brain of Don R. Mellett, fighting 
publisher of the Canton Daily 
News. 

That shot, which was intended 
by the organized crime ring to end 
a campaign against lawlessness was 
a challenge on the part of organ- 
ized crime to the forces of decency 
and righteousness, and a challenge 
to the right of a free press. 

It echoed around the world and 
its reverberations are still heard 
and will eventually arouse a pub- 
lic that has permitted itself to be 
hornswoggled and led around by 
the nose. 

A dozen or more private detec- 
tives and nearly a hundred Canton 
policemen have been working to 
solve the mystery of the killing of 
Don Mellett. In the early stages 
of the investigation there was a 
condition in the police department 
which precluded any possibility of 
cooperation between the police and 
private investigators. 

S. A. Lengel was then chief of 
police. Don Mellett had been ham- 
mering at the police department 
and charged it condoned if not 
actually protected certain evasions 
of the law; charged that graft was 
being paid to someone in order 
that laws might be broken. 


Lengel Ousted 


Lengel has been ousted by May- 
or Stanford M. Swarts and his suc- 
cessor, Earl W. Hexamer, also safe- 
ty director, has given to the special 
investigators and private detectives 
every possible help in the hope that 
the slayers will be apprehended and 
punished. 

Captain A. P. Owens, Federal 
Postal Inspector, of Cleveland, is 
here today. While he declines to 
give any information concerning 
his mission there is every reason 


to believe he is here for the purpose 
of checking up on threatening let- 
ters received by those working on 
the Mellett case, and to ascertain, 
if possible, the course of an un- 
signed letter received by Detective 
Sora M. Slater, Cincinnati, giving 
certain valuable information that 
may prove of great value. 

The Canton underworld which 
sent Don Mellett to an early grave, 
is not asleep. It has ‘‘Shadows’’ 
hanging around to follow the spe- 
cial investigators, police and news- 
paper men, and they are well in- 
formed upon everv move being 
made. 

They get small welcome now- 
adays at police headquarters, for 
acting Chief Hexamer has sent out 
word that their room is far better 
than their company. It was no un- 
common sight under the old regime 
to see one or more well known 
denizens of the ‘Jungle’ playing 
pool with members of the police 
force at headquarters. 

If the underworld believes that 
in killing Mellett it has stopped the 
war on crime in Canton by the 
Daily News, it has counted its 
chickens before they are hatched. 
Charles E. Morris, publisher who 
suceeded Mellett let it be known in 
no uncertain tones that he purposes 
to continue the war until Canton 
is ‘‘Made Safe for Decency,”’ 

Judge Charles Kreichbaum, of 
the Common Pleas Court, said, as 
a citizen, he thought there should 
be a cessation of the war between 
former chief Lengel and the Daily 
News and that some sort of a com- 
promise should be made where all 
good citizens could be united in a 
movement for clean government. 

In his leading editorial, Tues- 
day, Mr. Morris declared that there 
can be no compromise, and that 
the News will carry on. This is 
the editorial and leaves no room for 
doubt as to the stand of the News 
under the regime of the new pub- 
lisher :— 

“There comes now the sugges- 


Canton Underworld Attempts To Poison 
Mellett’s Family 


A mysterious gas attack of no serious consequences on the 
members of the family of Don R. Mellett, murdered Canton 
publisher, Wednesday night, was perplexing investigators delv- 
ing into the assassination of Mellett July 16. 

The widow of Don, their four children, and Mrs. Lloyd 
Mellett, wife of the dead man’s brother, became ill from an 
obnoxious gas which enveloped the front porch of the Don 
Mellett home. Two Canton policemen at the home also detected 
the gas, which they said had a sickly-sweet odor. No evidence 
of a bomb or container was found in the vicinity. 


Active Citizen’s Committee 
Formed in Canton 
(Special Wire to THe Fourtn Estate 

from T. C. Walker) : 
Canton, O., July 29.—There 
is a strong and apparently well 
supported rumor that the cttizen’s 
committee which met last night 
and declined to make an official 
statement of their actions have de- 
cided to demand the permanent 
resignation of Chief of Police S. 
A. Lengel, and also that of Eatl 
W. Hexamer, safety director, and 
Acting Police Chief during the 
thirty day suspension of Lengel by 
Mayor Swarts who ts charged with 
having failed to keep pledges 


which he made upon being made 
acting police chief, It ts also rumor- 
ed that several polttical aspira- 
tions will be nipped in the bud as 
a result of action by the committee. 


tion that some sort of compromise 
be undertaken in the existing situ- 
ation in this city. 

“That which is in the minds of 
earnest men who stop at forms 
and deal not with fundamentals 
has been given expression in the 
statement of Judge Kreichbaum, 
speaking as a citizen. A man whom 
all respect and revere and in whom 
all honest men have confidence, his 
purpose is to render service to the 
community; but his choice of 
words, urging “‘all parties to for- 
get everything’ is unfortunate. 

“Tt is alertness, not forgetful- 
ness, that is demanded. There is 
no place for compromise. 

“Right cannot compromise with 
wrong. . 


“Justice cannot compromise 
with crime. 
“Society cannot compromise 


with murder. 

“Compromise in this situation 
not until the last vestige of place 
vice control in this community has 
been destroyed; not until the guilty 
have been caught and punished. 

“Let it be understood clearly: 
the News will carry on. 


Will Fight for the Right 


“Our purpose to fight for right, 
now and henceforth, is fixed. From 
that purpose we will not be 
swerved.” 

It was indicated at the head- 
quarters of the investigators today 
that certain leads are in hand which 
may result almost any moment in 
an arrest of the ““Trigger Men,” 
and once that is done the whole 
plot surrounding the killing of 
Mellett will quickly be solved. 


R. W. Nelson Passes Away 
At Age of 74 


Robert Wickham Nelson, 74, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Type Founders Co. and 
president of the National Paper and 
Type Co., died suddenly Wednesday 
night at his home in Westfield, N. J. 
Mr: Nelson is widely known in print- 
ing and allied circles. He leaves a wife, 


a son, a brother, and four grand- 
children. 


Fishburne Honored 


Junius P. Fishburne, editor of the 
Roanoke, Va., World-News, has 
been appointed a member of the State 
Conservation and Development Com- 
mission, which held its first session at 
Richmond recently. 
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From Frisco 


Jesse Lasky, vice president of the Famous 
Players, was a writer on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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Fox’s Fox 


Winfield Sheehan, one of the shrewdest 
executives in filmdom, went to the William 
Fox company from the New York World. 


From Old Kentucky 


D. W. Griffith’s experience in a newspaper 

plant in Smithville was really the birth of 

a great film director, for therein he got 
his first big lessons of life. 


+ + 


Virginia Publishers Will Meet Au- 
gust 12 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Virginia Press Association will be 
held from August 12 to 14 at Pu- 
laski, Va. 

Gov. Flood of Virginia will ad- 
dress the meeting. 


E will be glad to 

explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own § territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


With Universal 


R. H. Cochrane, Vice President of Uni- 
versal, used to report for Toledo News- 


Bee, and now reports on pictures. 


Army of 750 Newspaper Men Has 
Marched Into Movieland 


O'Toole, Griffith, Lasky, Two Cochranes and Sheehan 
Among Celebrities Who Now Grace the Silent 
Drama with “Trained Minds of Reporters.” 


By Thomas Barrett 


ROM AN old and treasured 

friend, Michael J. O'Toole, 

former president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre Exhibitors of 
America, with whom one of the 
associate editors of TITHE FOURTH 
ESTATE sweltered and froze with 
the change of seasons, in the old 
Wilkes-Barre News _ cityroom, 
nigh onto twenty years ago, we 
are in receipt of an interesting 
article which tells that much of 
the gray matter entering into the 
success of motion pictures is for- 
mer newspaper brains. 


Trained Intelligence 


Incidentally it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that Mr. O’ Toole is a 
plentiful portion of the trained in- 
telligence that has gone from news- 
paperdom to enrich the films. One 
of those peculiarly gifted individ- 
uals called a statistician, has com- 
puted 750 former news writers 
who are now scribbling for the 
screen. 


The writer would like to call 
Mr. O'Toole, Mike, because that 
is the name by which he loves him. 


Well, Mike is one of the really 
big figures in motion pictures. He 
is a ‘‘trifle over fifty years,’’ both 
his real age and his insurance age 
being more or less secret. For a 
score of years, he was an editor 
down in Pennsylvania when the 
fist had to be almost as powerful 
as the pen—and when, in a pinch, 
a good pair of speedy legs weren’t 
to be sneezed at either. Mike sel- 
dom ran but all of his activities 
were not confined to “‘slinging a 
pen.” 

It was six years ago that the 


genius of O’ Toole was transferred 
from the Press to pictures. At 
that time he joined the Cumerford 
Amusement Company headed by 
Michael Cumerford, one of the 
foremost showmen of America 
and organizer of the largest chain 
of ‘independent’ movie houses in 
the country. 

This was after Mike had edited 
around a lot on the Scranton 
Times, the Wilkes-Barre News, the 
Lancaster News Journal and several 
other newspapers of Pennsylva- 
nia's far east. For four years he 
has been chairman of the National 
Public Service and Legislative 
Committees of the Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation. He has handled a num- 
ber of political campaigns from an 
editor’s desk and was a vigorous 
legislative correspondent at Har- 
risburg. 


A New Distinction 


His latest distinction is to be 
designated editor of the official or- 
gan of the exhibitors which has 
opened headquarters at 745 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, and has, 
therefore, in a sense returned to 
his old love. 

The article with which Mike 
favored THE FOURTH ESTATE is 
entitled ‘Reporters Make Good 
Motion Picture Men’’ and tells the 
story of the army that have gone 
from newspapers to motion pic- 
tures as follows: 

a 


It used to be asked, half-hu- 
morously, ““What kind of brains 
are responsible for motion pic- 
tures?’’ The implication was that 
no giant intellects were behind the 


Power in Pictures 
Michael J. O'Toole, a mighty influence 


in motion pictures, was @ success in 
Pennsylvania journalism. 


+ 


R. H.’s Brother 


P. D. Cochrane handles publicity P. D. Q. 


and is secretary of the 
corporation, 


a 


for Universal 


new and only partially-grown 
form of amusement which the 
public was beginning to take to. 
The answer is simple: 
“Newspaper _ brains. The 
trained minds of ex-reporters.”’ 
A census recently taken by the 
headquarters of the motion picture 
industry revealed the fact that no 
less than 750 former news writers 
are now occupying responsible po- 
sitions in the movie world. 


Magnates Were Reporters 


Three vice-presidents of impor- 
tant producing companies were re- 
porters—Jesse L. Lasky of Famous 
Players-Lasky, from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; Winfield R. Shee- 
han of Fox, from the New York 
World, and R. H. Cochrane of 
Universal, from the Toledo News- 
Bee. P.D. Cochrane, secretary of 
Universal and brother of R. H., 
is from the Scripps-MaRae papers. 


D. W. Griffith, dean of direc- 
tors, reported and set type and ran 
the press in Smithville, Ky. Some 
of the other directors are Malcolm 
St. Clair from the Los Angeles 
Examiner, Gregory LaCava of the 
New York Herald, Monta Beree, 
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Washington Herald, and Rowland 
V. Lee, Lambert Hillyer, Samuel 
Wood, Clarence Badger, Allen 
Dwan and others, who worked on 
various papers. 

Those who adapt movie stories 
from books and plays and put them 
into continuity for the photo- 
graphic work are nearly all former 
newspaper writers. For Famous 
Players there is Ralph Block, for- 
mer dramatic editor of the New 
York Tribune. Another who held 
that same job and is now produc- 
ing for Famous is Hector Turn- 
bull. On the West Coast Edwin 
C. Hill, New York Sun, is scena- 
rio chief for Fox, while Hamilton 
Thompson of several New York 
papers holds the same post East. 


Many Scenario Men 


Production executives for Fa- 
mous include William LeBaron of 
Collier’s Weekly; Tom J. Ger- 
aghty, New York Herald; E. 
Lioyd Sheldon and Julian John- 


son, both from the New York , 


World, and E. W. Wingart, Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Scenario writers are John Rus- 
sell, New York Herald; James 
Ashmore Creelman, New York 
American; Clara Beranger, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin; Emmett Crozier, 
New York Sun; James Speering, 
New York Times; Charles Darn- 
ton, New York Evening World, 
and many others. 

Advertising and publicity men 
have all had newspaper experience. 
Among the best known are: For 
Famous, A. M. Botsford (New 
York World), Charles E. Mc- 
Carthy (Newark Evening News), 
Glendon Allvine (New York 
Tribune), and Russell Holman 
(New York World) ; for Univer- 
sal, Paul Gulick (New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce); for Fox, Viv- 
ian M. Moses (New York Times) 
and Gerald K. Rudolph (Buffalo 
Enquirer) ; for First National, C. 
F. Chandler (Chicago News) ; 
and Gayne Dexter (Australian pa- 
pers); for Warner Bros., Will C. 
Murphy (New York Evening 
World); for United Artists, Vic- 
tor Shapiro (Detroit Journal). 

Others are: For Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, Howard Dietz (New 
York American) and Don Clarke 
(New York World); for Film 
Booking Offices, Hyatt Daab 
(New York Telegram); for D. 
W. Griffith, Jack Lloyd (New 
York Herald); for Schenck Pro- 
ductions, Harry Brand (Los An- 
geles Express) and Beulah Living- 
ston (New York Sun); for Edu- 
cational, Gordon White (Chicago 
Daily News) ; Joe O'Neill of New 
York Evening World, now with 
Federated Booking Offices. 

One of the most thoughtful mo- 
tion picture executives, when 
asked why newspaper men seemed 
to fit so well into movie work, 
offered this explanation: 

“More than any other type of 
man, the newspaper man knows 
life—and that is what we try to 
portray on the screen. More than 
any one else the reporter has read 
about life and has written about 
life and above all has lived life in 
many and varied circumstances.” 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Mooney Outlines Functions 
of the Press 


Says Honesty Is the Sine Qua Non of the Newspaper 
Business—Sets High Standard of Education 


paper, its functions and its duties, given by C. P. J. Mooney, 


Ce: concise, comprehensive was the description of the news- 


editor of the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal, to the 
students and graduates of Millsaps College at Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Mooney first told what are the requirements of a newspaper 
man, placing a knowledge of English above all, but accompanied by 
an acquaintance with Latin and Greek, with history, both ancient 


and modern; mathematics, - eco- 


nomics, chemistry and a few other 
things. 

Passing to what may be called 
the mechanics of the newspaper, 
Mr. Mooney said in part: 
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THE REAL THING NOW, 
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as much money every month as 
your other larger business firms. 
They spend probably a million 
dollars a year. 

A newspaper is a manufactur- 
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NOT A THEORY 
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Best Cartoon of the Week 
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The business of the paper is 
under control of the publisher. 


‘Sometimes the publisher outranks 


the editor. In the best papers they 
are entirely independent each from 
the other. But each should be in 
touch with the other. Our organ- 
ization is somewhat unique. It is 
very democratic. We give little at- 
tention to rank. In days of rush 
everybody pulls an oar. On some 
papers a daily council is held. On 
other papers an active editor gets 
in touch with his force informally 
a dozen times a day. 

Publishing a paper has become 
an enormous business enterprise. 
Your two papers in Jackson em- 
ploy as many people, buy as much 
material, and take in and pay out 


ing enterprise. Out of ink, brains, 
wood, electricity, it makes the 
printed paper which you receive 
in your home. 

A newspaper publisher must 
be interested in the thought of the 
country, labor, the price of raw 
products, machinery and_trans- 
portation. I know of no other en- 
deavor in which those things come 
out of the brain are so intimately 
woven into material things which 
come out of the earth. 

Are newspapers honest? Gen- 
erally as honest as are the people 
of the territory in which they are 
printed, generally as honest as the 
people of the United States. But 
as one of the innumerable things 
that make up our national and in- 
dividual lives, a newspaper must 
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be honest in order permanently to 
succeed. If it is owned or con- 
trolled by a demagogue or a rascal 
the public soon knows. Sometimes 
a newspaper, because of certain 
commanding influences, may be 
weak, or it may be so neutral as 
to be insipid; but in that case, a 
newspaper is like a mere weakling 
man who is not bad, but goes up 
and down the lanes of the world 
seeking safety and favor by be- 
ing definite and positive on noth- 
ing lest he give offense. 


Wrong Slants 


Many papers have wrong 
slants. A paper may stand for 
things which cause a majority of 
the people in their own com- 
munity to think they are selfish. 
But a paper that is corrupt in sell- 
ing its editorial opinion, or in 
shaping an editorial opinion for 
hire, is not for long in the land. 

I have found out a paper must 
be courageous. There are many 
things that are not worth a paper's © 
while, but when a position is 
taken, it should be definite. Seek 
the truth rather than seek what 
the public think is the truth. The 
majority is not always right. The 
minority of today is an _ over- 
whelming majority next year. 

Often the whole world has 
been in error, but all through the 
ages truth has remained the same. 
People become wildly excited over 
a question today, but pass to some- 
thing else before the moon changes. 
Many notions, fads, fancies, the- 
ories or political ethics and eco- 
nomics which may loom large, 
disappear under the burden of 
their inherent absurdity. 

The modern newspaper should 
be informative, at the same time 
the editor should not set himself 
up as the beginning and the end 
of all wisdom. The editor should 
not be too ambitious to save all 
the world. Let him save his own 
community first. 

Be honest. If you are honest 
and right, no matter what the pub- 
lic thinks, you will finally win. 
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International Advertising Association 


(Formerly Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


I. A. A. Campaigning Through 
Newspaper Advertising 


The International Advertising As- 
sociation is running a series of adver- 
tisements asking for membership, and 
setting forth the benefits of the asso- 
ciation in newspapers. 

This is in line with the policy 
recently adopted at the association's 
executive committee. 


Jesse Neal will represent the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers on the Adver- 
tising Commission of the Internation- 
al Advertising Association. 


The Honolulu Advertising Club 
is sponsoring a movement to rid 
Hawaii of mosquitos. This club has 
been responsible for many community 
benefits. 


The Advertising Club of Portland, 
Ore., has elected the following of- 
ficers: president, William P. Merry; 
first vice-president, George R. Gray- 
son; second vice-president, G. A. 
Rebentisch; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
Fischer. 


At a recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, Gover- 
nor Wallace Farrington of Hawaii, 
addressed the members and invited 
them to Hawaii. 


Dr. Paul W. Ivy, counselor on 
salesmanship and advertising, and 
Professor of Sales Methods at North- 
western University, addressed a re- 
cent meeting of the Tacoma, Wash., 
Advertising Club. Reginald Colley 
of the I.A.A. explained to the mem- 
bers the changes brought about by 
the Philadelphia convention. 


Harold J. Stonier, executive sec- 
retary of the University of Southern 
California, and for ten years director 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club, 
has been elected president of that club. 


The Advertising Club of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., is organizing a ‘‘dummy 
corporation’’ which will work out a 
sales and advertising plan for the 
apple-growers of the district. 


The Springfield, Mass., Advertis- 
ing Club has elected Edward H. 
Marsh, president; Milton Alden, 
vice-president; John F. Barteau, sec- 
retary; and W. S. Seybolt, treasurer. 


William P. St. Sure, vice-presi- 
dent of the Oakland. Cal., Ad- 
vertising Club, will have charge 
of arranging club programs for 
the coming year. 


The Advertising Crafts Club 
of Philadelphia has elected Noel 
P. Laird president; H. Q. Miller, 
Jr., vice-president; W. S. Prentiss, 
secretary; and C. Deilly, treasurer. 


New Seattle Business 


The W. R. Harrison Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been organized to con- 
duct a printing, advertising, and 
publishing business. 


I.A.A. Aims to Boost 
Business Ethics 


Advertising for Public Good 
Ideal Aimed for by 


Association 


By C. K. Woodbridge 
President of the I. A. A.* 


The International Advertising 
Association is an organization of 
business men like yours who know 
that the guarantee of successful 
business is common understanding 
of the right principles and practice 
in trade. 


What are we trying to do for 
American business? 


Ist. To see that advertising 
shall be used for the public good 
by the elimination of fraudulent 
practice and through educational 
work; to teach those who make 
and sell and buy advertising the 
best that has come through prac- 
tical experience in enterprises and 
worthwhile projects, and, 

2nd. We are developing that 
spirit of cooperation among men 


-and women to the end that this 


great force—advertising—may be 
used for the public good. 


Commodity the Keystone 


In the structure of a business 
enterprise the keystone is a com- 
modity, either service or material. 

This commodity, if it has an 
economic reason for existing, has 
a market. The size of the market 
is determined by what the people 
want; what they can afford to pay 
for the want, and the quality of 
the product. The higher the price 
the smaller the market—the Rolls 
Royce firm, the Ford another. 

To place the commodity in 
reach of the people involves the 
factors of business administration 
—Production, Finance and Dis- 
tribution. 


The primary factor in all three 
departments of the business enter- 
prise is man power. All the other 
factors, excepting raw materials, 
are both the product of and the 
tools of the man power in the 
business enterprise. 


One of these factors—Adver- 
tising—frequently termed printed 
salesmanship, perhaps more inclu- 
sive, “Evident forms of display,”’ 
because of its tremendous power 
and because the results of its use 
so frequently are impossible of 
analysis by exact measurements, is 
a subject of much earnest study. 


Advertising’s Functions 


Advertising as applied in the 
development of a business enter- 
prise gives rise to numerous ques- 
tions. Does advertising increase de- 
mand for commodities? Does ad- 
vertising decrease cost of selling? 
Does advertising decrease the cost 
to consumer? Does advertising 
benefit the public? Has it raised 
the standard of living? What are 
the benefits of advertising to the 
buyer of advertising? What edu- 
cational value- is attributable to 
advertising? 

Advertising is conceded to be 
an essential factor not alone to 
market goods but also to mould 
public opinion, 

It is a factor in the daily life 
of all of us. 


You have considered advertise- 
ments for this industry. You can 
establish standards. You can adopt 
codes for the advertising and sell- 
ing of furniture. 


I assume I may some time 
know, through you, what a chiff- 
erobe is, and want one. 

Cooperative advertising will 
succeed if it has a definite pur- 
pose, is well planned and well 
directed, but only when the public 
benefits. 


* In an address before the National Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Convention. 


Word “Ability” Defined In Contest 
Held By London Store 


Offering a prize of $10 and $5 in 
gold, Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London 
department store, sought from its 
buyers recently a definition of the 
word ‘‘ability.’’ The prize definitions 
were announced last week through 
the New York office of the firm. The 
first prize went to Lillian M. Snow. 


She defined ‘‘ability’’ as being 
threefold: mental power and energy. 
coupled with imagination, the driving 
force that translates thought into ac- 
tion, the personality that inspires and 
compels accomplishment.”’ 


Nor is that all. If you have ‘‘abil- 
ity,’’ according to Miss Snow’s defini- 
tion, you must have forty-three posi- 
tive characteristics, including tech- 
nical knowledge, creative ability, ar- 
tistic qualities, originality, power of 
organization, enthusiasm and “‘self- 
winding.”’ 


Will of Holden Filed 


The New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital will receive $492,514 under 
the will of Ralph Holden, member of 
the advertising corporation of Calkins 
© Holden, according to the appraisal 
of his estate filed. Mr. Holden, who 
died on January 3 last, left a total es- 
tate of $569,654, of which his wife. 
Florence B. Holden, received the life 
income from two-thirds, and his sis- 
ter, Hallie K. Holden, inherited the 
life income from one-third. Upon the 
death of both the principal of their 
shares will go to the hospital. 


Arms with Jones Agency 


John H. R. Arms, recently in 
charge of the dealers’ service for the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
been appointed manager of the New 
York office of Edward, Ewing & 
Jones, Inc., advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the Thomas D. 
Richardson Co., of Philadelphia. 


Woolen Manufacturers Plan 


operative Advertising 


Co- 


One hundred and fifteen men inter- 
ested in the woolen business met last 
week in New York and approved a 
plan of their publicity committee for 
a national educational program to be 
held under the aegis of a Wool Coun- 
cil of America. 


The plan contemplates the ap- 
pointment by the council of a “‘dic- 
tator,”’ 
pervise the investment of between 
$250,000 and $500,000 in adver- 


tising annually. 


Cuba to Advertise Here 


The Cuban Government is plan- 
ning an extensive publicity campaign 
in the United States to attract tour- 
ists and manufacturers, Agustin 
Aquero of Cuba has returned home 
from a visit to this country in the 
interests of the National Tourist 
Commission, an official Cuban estab- 
lishment. It is understood that news- 
papers will be extensively used in 
this campaign, the details of which 
have not been worked out as yet. 


South Africa May Advertise 


South African officials are realiz- 
ing the importance to that country 
of the tourist traffic and have taken 
means to facilitate it, as the tourist 
trade has brought about $5,000,000 
a year into the country. In connec- 
tion with this it is very possible that 
a tourist organization may be formed 
to act as publicity agent for the col- 
ony abroad. . 


Dunivan Promoted 


Jay W. Daunivan, distribution 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Detroit has been made assistant 
general sales manager in charge of 
distribution, a newly created position. 


Devine-MacQuoid Appointed 
The Devine-MacQuoid Co., pub- 


lishers’ representative, will present 
the Coffeyville, Kans., News, and the 
Chillicothe, Mo., Tribune. 


New Western Campaigns 


The Mayers Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles advertising agency, will handle 
the advertising campaigns in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Southern Cali- 
fornia of Newmark Bros., Los 
Angeles coffee packers, and Brock © 
Co., jewelers. 


Scheerer, Inc., Appointed 


The Washington, Ind., Democrat 
has appointed Scheerer, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 


New Account fot Howard 
The Greenleaf Co., Boston adver- 


; tising agency, will direct the adver- 


tising of J. F. Howard, Inc., Bos- 
ton salad dressing firm. 


Appoin‘s Representatives 


The Sunbury, Pa., Item has ap- 
pointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., as 
its national advertising representative. 


whose organization will su- 
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A Weekly Review of Best 
Motion Picture Shown 
in New York 
By Alfred B. Kutner 


Member National Board of Review 


(Written Exclusively for THE FourtTH 
Estat.) 


O* THE night before writing 
this review of “The Son 
of the Sheik’’ I had a nightmare. 
Valentino was standing over me, 
flashing an Oriental scimitar. “Say 
it’s the best picture of the week,” 
he threatened, “‘or I'll send you my 
seconds in the morning and make 
a dead critic out of you before 
breakfast.” 

Remembering what almost hap- 
pened to the Chicago editor who 
was so rude to Rudy I yessed him 
in my best Arabic and turned over. 

Very well, Valentino, have it 
your own way. But don’t do it 
again. Don’t give us The Grand- 
son of the Sheik. Three Sheiks 
would be too much for any man 
and for many, many women. The 
Sheik has had his day and your 
day, when you will be content to 
be a straight romantic actor rather 
than a mere idol for your fans, is 
still to come. 


Tuckish Delight 


But now to turn to our “Turkish 
delight and enjoy it once more, 
knowing that to-morrow it may 
surfeit us. The popularity of Miss 
E. M. Hull's ‘“The Sheik’’ and the 
vogue for sheiks which it created 
have really been extraordinary. Not 
since Elinor Glyn reformed the 
calendar of love and made Three 
Weeks the unit of passionate ap- 
preciation has there been such a 
flutter in the boudoirs over a hero 
whose motto was all for love and 
love for all. 

If you like that sort of thing, 
and millions evidently do, it can 
be done for you with more 
glamour and illusion on the screen. 
The film carries you along at a 
faster pace, delivers the kick more 
quickly and leaves you with less 
time to reflect. 


True to Form 
The ‘‘Son of the Sheik,’ runs 


true to form. It is patterned closely 
after its parent picture but the plot 
is smoother and the execution, 
thanks to George Fitzmaurice’s di- 
rection, is more finished, with 
much incidental beauty of setting. 
Sheik Jr. has much more cause to 
be rough with the fair Jasmin, for 
had she not apparently betrayed 
him 

But the rougher he treats her 
the more she likes it and for once 
revenge is sweet to both parties. 
But she won't tell him yet, not 
until there has been another escape 
and another thrilling rescue with 
swift excursions into the silken 
sands of the desert under the light 
of the moon. 
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Here’s how Thornton W. Burgess, ‘‘daddy’’ of Peter Rabbit, and 
Harry Staton, head of the Herald Tribune syndicate, look talking 
things over in the offices of THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

More than 100 newspapers throughout the country reach thousands 
of kiddies and grown folks, for that matter, with Peter Rabbit, Bed- 
time Stories, and the Radio Nature League, all the product of Burgess, 
and sent broadcast by Harry’s big department at the Herald Tribune. 
Those that enjoy these features as newspaper readers hardly know how 
close are the relations of these two men on account of their big job 
together. 

Harry Staton needs little more introduction than Burgess. He has 
been in the newspaper business 32 years, beginning his career on the 
New York Sun as a reporter. He was art manager of the old New York 
Globe for ten years, and later on press agent for the Barnum & Bailey 
circus for five years. Then he went on the road selling syndicate material. 
He has been manager of the Herald Tribune syndicate department for 
two years. 


+ + 
So Is My Old Man 


The honors of the picture go to 
Valentino. His comeback as a sheik 
is perfect and just to show you 
how good it is he doubles for his 
father, first giving a flashback to 
the older picture where he holds 
Agnes Ayers in his arm as of yore 
so that there can be no mistake as 
to where the fiery son inherited 


his sheiking. Later, by means of 
clever double exposure, father and 
son are seen fighting side by side. 

There is no denying Valentino's 
power as a romantic actor of the 
first order who can create illusion 
at the very brink of burlesque. 
Only a good actor could do that. 
He has made the inevitable passing 
of the sheik from the screen a 
credit to himself. 
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Oddest Front Page of the Week 


BULLETIN | 


The Columnists’ 


Column 


Conducted by 
GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
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Hope in Herald-Tribune: The 
Business of producing 313 columns 
per annum, every annum on the an- 
num, is not such a soft undertaking 
as some are inclined to suspect, but 
it has one distinct advantage. When 
you remember that Monday is your 
anniversary you simply mention it 
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Not one man out of 500 knows 
enough to empty the pan under the 
refrigerator until he steps in the over- 
flow with his bare feet. We daresay 
enough water goes to waste in this 
manner to irrigate the Congressional 
Record. ‘From Grave To Gay’’ by 


John D. Wells, in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

Re 

Old Maid 
With a grave mirth she measures out 


her days, 
Faintly ironic, whimsically good. 
And yet transgresses in unnumbered 
ways 
All the unwritten laws of spinster- 
hood.—Keith Preston in _ his 
column, Hit Or Miss. 


* x * 


Tune in on This 


C. C. Bradner’s “Parking Space’ 
in the Detroit Free Press says: Ac- 
cording to a rural paper, ‘‘there is 
a better tone in the cattle industry.”’ 
Every lover of what is good and 
beautiful in music will be glad to 
hear that. Nobody ever heard a cow 
tone or bull tone that couldn't be 
improved. 
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Ted-Robinson in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: The n-key stuck on 
one of our machines, not long ago, 
with the result that a paragraph ap- 
peared thus in the first edition: 


“Arthur Tessler, 15 was demos- 
tratig the way i which he wo a 
Charlesto cotest at Sault Ste Marie, 
Caada, last witer, whe he got off the 
boat’s ceter of equilibrium, ad it 
overtured.”’ 


What do you do (asks Wamba) 
when a linotype gets hay-fever? 
Treat it with oil sprays. But isn’t 
it curious to read that a boat “‘over- 


tured!”’ 
* * x 


I cut the following from some 
“column’’ but forgot which. Whose 
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GOTHAM SKETCHES 


Sixth Avenue—the Village 


Shrieking elevated trains  clip- 
ping corners of rickety buildings. 
Aproned women gossiping from upper 
windows. Fruit stands. Artichoke 
beneath garlands of garlic. Dirty 
rompers. Dirty faces. And _ hands. 
Clanging trolleys and growling taxi- 
cabs. Sallow-faced youths in drug- 
store phone booths. Villagey eating 
places three steps down. Dim street 
lamps. And a glimpse of the avenue 
at Washington square. 
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Romance in American Journalism 


Frank E. Gannett Wrote to Earn an Education and Now Is Owner of Seven Papers After 


_ Progression From “Grub Street” to Publisher; His Career One of the Most 


MAGINATION and_ personality 

have made Frank E. Gannett 

one of the most influential 
publishers of New York State, and 
indeed in the country at large. 
Twenty-five years ago he was the 
managing editor of a small and 
struggling daily in a small up- 
state city. Today he is the pub- 
lisher and principal owner of sev- 
en New York State newspapers, 
among them The _ Rochester 
Times-Union, one of the largest 
and most successful newspaper 
properties in the State, outside of 
New York City. 

The other papers in the Gan- 
nett group are the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch, the Elmira Star-Gazette, 
the Elmira Advertiser, the Elmira 
Sunday Telegram, the Ithaca 
Journal-News and the Newburgh 
News. Each is a strong and in- 
fluential newspaper in the field 
that it serves, and all of them are 
growing. 

If prosperity, progress and a 
firm hold on the public confidence 
are measures of success in news- 
paper making, then the Gannett 
policies, as exemplified by all of 
these newspapers, have amply. vin- 
dicated themselves. 


Started When a Student 


Mr. Gannett broke into the 
newspaper field while he was a 
student at Cornell University, 
1894-1898. In fact, he support- 
ed himself while he pursued the 
academic course leading toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts by 
his efforts as reporter and corres- 
pondent. He came to Ithaca from 
Syracuse with a state scholarship, 
but that did not put a roof over 
his head, clothes on his back, or 
supply him with three meals a 
day. He turned to news writing 
for them, and ever since then he 
has remained a newspaper man. 

No matter how far he has 
climbed nor what important ex- 
ecutive and managerial duties he 
has assumed, Mr. Gannett has 
never lost touch with the news 
room and the editorial department 
in general. 


News the Big Factor 


His long experience in, and 
knowledge of the technique and 
the problems involved in the as- 
sembling and presentation of news, 
have contributed mightily toward 
his success as a publisher. He was 
a newspaper man before he be- 
came a business executive, and 
that experience taught him some- 
what of the needs, interests, de- 
sires, and whimsicalities of the 
newspaper reading public. 

From his earliest days he has 
preferred and practiced the creed 
that only that newspaper is en- 
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titled to the fullest measure of 
success that always plays fair with 
its readers; that presents all the 
news of the day fairly and im- 
partially and without an editorial 
bias; that seeks to entertain as 
well as to inform; that serves no 
outside or ulterior interest; that 
is not operated for the personal or 
political aggrandizement or ad- 
vancement of its owner or own- 
ers but operated as a sort of quasi 
public-service institution under a 
private stewardship, which must 
always be responsive to the best 
interests of its readers and of the 
community which it serves. 


Always Looked Ahead 


As he climbed the steep hills 
of Ithaca for copy for the Daily 
News or Cornell Sun, on whose 
staff he was an editor, or as cor- 
respondent for metropolitan news- 
papers, or sat at his editorial desk 
in the rickety old News office, 
Mr. Gannett was always looking 
ahead. Affiliated then with a high- 
ly partisan newspaper, as most 
newspapers were in those days, 
he saw the possibilities for the 
development of a newspaper that 
should be independent in fact as 
well as in name; that should stand 
for principles, not for parties or 
candidates; that should present is- 
sues and facts for public consid- 
eration, but should not attempt to 
mislead, persuade or bully the 
public into voting for parties or 
individuals, and that should con- 
fine all expression of opinion to 
the editorial page. 


His First Ownership 


When a few years later, re- 
turning to the daily game after a 
short career with the Pittsburgh 
Weekly Index, he launched his 
first ownership venture in Elmira, 
he was able to demonstrate this 
ideal of an independent newspaper 
in the Elmira Star-Gazette. Every 
one of his newspapers is a prac- 
tical expression of that ideal to- 
day. 

Side by side with political in- 
dependence, there developed in 
Mr. Gannett’s brain the idea of 
the elimination of waste, the 
building up of strong newspapers 
through the consolidation of 
weaker and less prosperous papers, 
thereby doubling the capacity of 
service to the public. Every one of 
his consolidations has given to 
the community affected a better 
newspaper than it had before. 

So much for imagination and 
foresight. The second element in 
Mr. Gannett’s success is his per- 
sonality—a personality that in- 
spires the confidence and loyalty 
of his associates, all competent, 
hard-working men, to an extra- 
ordinary degree; and that also in- 
spires the confidence and trust in 
his enterprises of men of affairs, 
men of means, who back him be- 
cause they believe in him. 


A Winning Personality 


The personality of the publish- 
er has as much to do with making 
the Gannett Newspapers high 
grade properties as the newspapers 
themselves. Faith in Mr. Gan- 
nett’s ability, the sincerity of his 
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purpose, his rare good judgment, 
his balanced brain are the most 
valuable intangibles in the Gan- 
nett enterprises. 

The early Gannett ideals have 
been developed and they express 
today the policy of the Gannett 
group. They are practical ideals 
just as their sponsor is a practical 
idealist. He was one of the 
pioneers, in the East certainly, in 
the economic revolution which has 
developed newspaper making in- 
to an industry. Always abhorring 
waste, he early felt that the pub- 
lication of two newspapers cover- 
ing practically the same field and 
bound therefore to be similar in 
contents, was an economic absurd- 
ity, so when he entered the daily 
field in Elmira as a publisher, he 
brought about with his associates 
the merger of the Elmira Star and 
the Elmira Gazette which since the 
consolidation in 1907 has become 
one of the best newspaper proper- 
ties in the Southern Tier. Years 
afterward Mr. Gannett took over 
the Elmira Advertiser in the 
morning field—the only morning 
daily newspaper he publishes, and 
also the Elmira Sunday Telegram, 
which has wide circulation in 
Southern New York, and North- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gannett had 
not lost his interest in the town 
in which he began his newspaper 
career. In 1913 he became the 
owner of the Ithaca Journal, and 
six years later he acquired the 
Ithaca Daily News on which he 
had, a youngster out of college, 
served his apprenticeship, and 
merged it with the Journal into 
the Ithaca Journal-News. 


His Greatest Venture 


His greatest venture in con- 
solidation, however, came in 
1918 when, with his Elmira part- 
ners, he bought the Rochester 
Times and the Rochester Union 
and Advertiser, and merged them 
into the present Rochester Times- 
Union. Three years later they 
purchased the Utica Observer, one 
of the oldest newspapers in the 
state and the Utica Dispatch, an- 
other old journal, and made of 
them the present Utica Observer- 
Dispatch. This paper also pub- 
lishes a Sunday edition. In 1924 
Mr. Gannett bought out his part- 
ners and is now the controlling 
owner, as well as publisher, of 
these various properties. 

In 1925 The Newburgh News 
joined the Gannett family. That 
others will follow, none who 
know the man’s restless energy, 
his enthusiasm for recreating and 


.rebuilding and the confidence he 


inspires among men interested in 
newspaper properties, can doubt. 

Local automony, instead of 
strong centralized control, is an 
outstanding feature of the man- 
agement of the Gannett news- 
papers. Upheavels, wholesale 
changes in personnel, are un- 
known. Most of his executives 
have been long in his service. They 
are given a wide latitude in the 
administration of the newspaper 
they serve. 

A Gannett conference is not a 
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Errors Creep in Where Lies Can 
Never Find Lodgment 


“Fillers” a Source of Annoyance. to Research Men 
Who Sometimes Find Them Very 


Inaccurate Indeed 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
N vigilant efforts of most 

newspapers to publish 
only the truth in news and adver- 
tisements, there is a ‘‘no-man’s 
land,’’ apparently, in almost every 
issue where fact has seemed hith- 
erto helpless to operate against 
falsity, points out an article in 
the New York Times. 


The ‘‘fillers’—-small items 
used to fill odd nooks—are said 
to be sinners against truth. Dis- 
credited traditions, guesses, re- 
flections of public opinion no 
longer held, statements based on 
the ignorance of the wise, the 
chatter of the foolish—these and 
countless other forms of error are 
often unwittingly accepted by the 
newspaper and passed on. 


Among the conventional ready- 
to-wear fillers are those relating to 
the meaning of geographical 
names. Those names that are not 
self-explanatory are often so ob- 
scure in their origin that only 
through the most prolonged re- 
search of experts is the true mean- 
ing found. Even then it is almost 
impossible to dislodge the usual 
version long accepted by the un- 
inquiring mind. 


Tracing a Falsity 


A typical illustration of this is 
found in the origin fallaciously 
ascribed to the unusual name 
‘Poughkeepsie.”’ It all apparently 
began in 1798, when the Rural 
Casket, printed in Poughkeepsie, 
contained in its first number a de- 
scription of the straggling village 
and casually mentioned that its 
name came from an Indian word 
meaning ‘‘a very safe harbor.” 
This statement has been repeated 
over and over again, down to an 
item on the origin of names in a 
leading New York newspaper of 
December 13, 1925. ‘It has not 
mattered that no one was able to 
discover the safe harbor credited 
with originating the name; the 
statement was in print and “‘it 
went.” ; 

What are the facts? In_ the 
Spring of 1924 the first volume 
of the Dutchess County Historical 
Collections was published. 
‘Poughkeepsie, the Origin and 
Meaning of the Word,” by Helen 
Wilkinson Reynolds. After ‘ pro- 
longed research, minute examina- 
tion and comparison of old pat- 
ents, deeds, mortgages, land rec- 
ords, surveys, maps, charters and 
manuscript material of every 
kind: after consultation with the 
recognized authorities on Indian 
language and dialects peculiar to 
the region, the author found that 
the word Poughkeepsie was the 
linguistically corrupt resultant of 
the descriptive Indian name ‘‘the 


reed-covered lodge by the little- 
water place.” 


Original Fake Newspaper 


Other convenient fillers relate 
to the origin of newspapers them- 
selves. This origin was said by an 
over-zealous writer to be found 
in the so-called English Mercurie, 
dated 1588, which purported to 
give a contemporaneous account 
of the destruction of the Spanish 
armada. It was called ‘‘the earli- 
est paper known.” The assertion 
was scarcely put forth before a 
distinguished scholar showed con- 
clusively that the so-called Eng- 
lish Mercurie was not genuine. 
But despite all the proof that the 
English Mercurie was a_ jesting 
publication, and that all accounts 
of it can be traced to a single 
source, it is still falsely cited as 
“‘the first newspaper published in 
the world.” 


The ‘‘no man’s land’ of the 
newspaper also includes the let- 
ters of correspondents that often 
innocently perpetuate false beliefs, 
since they mention as indisputable 
fact what has long been known 
to be only discredited tradition. 
A recent letter in a New York 
newspaper spoke of the burning 
of witches in New England, yet 
no person reputed to be a witch 
was ever burned in New England. 


It is in this border land that 
the greatest danger of errancy lies 
for the newspaper. It would in- 
deed be a courageous paper that 
should ‘proclaim as its slogan, 
“The truth in fillers, in letters to 
the editor, in Presidential listor- 
ical addresses.’’ Only omniscience 
could give warning of the in- 
numerable dangers that lie in the 
path of the newspaper as it 
traverses this ‘“‘no man’s land.” 


The establishment in every im- 
portant newspaper office of a ref- 
erence library under the care of a 
trained librarian—an_ increasing 
practice—is doing much to reduce 
to a minimum the vast regions 
of errancy, if the library is used 
for verifications. 


Executive Committee of 
N. Y. Advertising Club 


The executive committee of the 
New York Advertising Club was 
announced Friday by President 
Charles Green. 

The committee consists of the 
following: 

Frank W. Harwood, advertts- 
ing manager, American Tobacco 
Co.; Charles Murphy, C. F. New- 
comb Co.; George French, C. W. 
Hoyt Co.; Robert Buggeln, Ron- 
ald Merchandising Service; and 
G. Lynn Sumner of the G. Lynn 
Sumner Co. 
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HAT HENRY FORD has to 
\ V) say in ‘Today and Tomor- 

row’ (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $3.50) jolts the mind as much 
as the devil's wagons he manufac- 
tures jolt the body. Mr. Ford lays 
about himself with gusto, breaking 
deliberately or by accident a good 
many heads. Not being an econo- 
mist, I don’t know how strong 
his theories are, but I do know that 
he has demonstrated in actual prac- 
tice that he can make them work. 
It would be intensely interesting to 
know whether the theories came be- 
fore or after his successs. I am inclined 
to believe that most of his ideas are 
rationalizations of accomplished facts. 
Nevertheless he speaks with sublime 
confidence, and what he says is so ut- 
terly destructive of some of the most 
sacrosanct business ideas as to be 
vastly entertaining. 


A few years ago Lewis Mumford 
wrote a book called ‘‘The Story of 
Utopias’’ (Boni ®% Liveright) in 
which he made a running interpretive 
survey of all the day and pipe-dreams 
of the romantic reformers. I am sure 
that the next edition cannot be writ- 
ten until Mr. Mumford has carefully 
studied the mechanistic paradise that 
so beguiles Mr. Ford. I don’t want 
to live in Mr. Ford’s paradise, chiefly 
because I am an addict of la science 
liveresque and would be made in- 
tolerably uncomfortable there. But 
I am broad minded enough to realize 
that if Mr. Ford's ideas were realized 
that the material comfort of. the 
working classes would be very de- 
cidedly bettered. Mr. Ford would 
make the world better because he ap- 
proaches business from the standpoint 
of the engineer, and not from the 
standpoint of the exploiting owner 
or financier. 


Stresses Wage Motive 


Right in the beginning Mr. Ford 
throws aside the idea that the profit 
motive is the basis of all business 
operated in capitalistic society, and 
substitutes the wage motive. He 
does not mean that profits are not to 
be made, but that profits are rather 
the reward of efficient service than 
the product of exploitation. Profits 
derived from exploitation are destruc- 
tive of the health of business. Mr. 
Ford seeks to do five things in every 
move he makes: (1) to increase 
wages to the highest bearable point 
(“The right wage is the highest 
wage the employer can __ steadily 
pay.”’), (2) to reduce prices to the 
minimum point, (3) to make money 
out of economies rather than by cash- 
ing in on the demand for the prod- 
uct by arbitrarily increasing the 
price, (4) to expand the business out 
of the profits, regarding oneself as a 
trustee of the money which comes 
from the public as profits, and (5) 
to control the sources of all materials 
used in the industry, and all services 
indispensable to the industry. 

These ideas are ideas of an en- 
gineer. The engineer is also speak- 
ing when Mr. Ford tackles the prob- 
lem of waste. The habit of waste 
is deeply ingrained in the American 
mind, for from the very beginning 
we have been more impressed by the 
inexhaustibility of our resources than 
by the wisdom of conservation. Mr. 
Ford bluntly says: “Industry owes 
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In the Pages of Books 


By C.Hartley Grattan. 


it to society to conserve material in 
every possible way. . Picking 
up and reclaiming the scrap left over 
after production is a public service.’’ 
Probably the most fascinating inter- 
views are those that have to do with 
methods evolved to reduce waste. 
They should be read in connection 
with Stuart Chase’s ‘‘Tragedy of 
Waste’’ (Macmillan). 


Problem of Standardization 


And just in passing Mr. Ford 
makes reference to another situation 
that Mr. Chase dealt with as a social 
engineer in recent issues of ‘‘The New 
Republic.” That is the problem of 


standardization. Mr. Ford observes 
that, “‘the small buyer who has no 
facilities for testing (goods) should 
be able to rely on a published de- 
scription of any article. All this 
. . . .18 a matter of convenience 
and also it prevents the unfair com- 
petition which permits an inferior 
article and a superior both to be sold 
under exactly the same description.’ 

It would be very unfair to Mr. 
Ford to even imply that he thinks 
entirely in terms of mechanism and 
barren efficiency. He is almost as 
much concerned with leisure as with 
work. The possibilities of leisure 
are of tremendous importance in his 
eyes. By increasing wages and low- 
ering prices he aims to increase the 
buying power of the masses, which 
will make it possible for them suc- 
cessfully and intelligently to cultivate 
their leisure. But when it comes to 
sketching out a tentative programme 
for education for leisure, Mr. Ford is 
as much at a loss as the rest of us. 
Certainly it will be perfectly disgust- 
ing if we merely multiply the Coney 
Islands of the world, or put a noisy 
phonograph in every home, or supply 
every worker with the latest offence 
by James Oliver Curwood. Yet we 
all know that few workers fly higher 
than these pleasures, even in their 
dreams. How, the question is, are 
we to make leisure entertaining and 
profitable? The man who solves the 
problem will deserve as much adula- 
tion as Mr. Coolidge is currently get- 
ting. 

Paradise Very Elusive 


In spite of the fact that many of 
Mr. Ford's ideas are extremely keen, 
and in spite of the fact that it should 
anger any man to think that all 
manufacturers haven't the sense to 
use them, I distrust him. A desirable 
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paradise will not be an apotheosis of 
the finest aspects of American indus- 


try. But we needn’t worry about 
it, I guess, for paradise has a way 
of eluding the grasp -.of the human 
race. [he world tomorrow won't 
be Henry Ford's world, or my world 
either, for which no doubt the rest 
of the people on the planet are duly 


thankful. 
* * > 


ie VHE JULY issue of “American 

Speech” carries an article by 

Henry O. Osgood entitled 
“Jazz. The article is an attempt to 
get at the etymological origin of the 
word. Mr. Osgood presents several 
stories, some of them obviously apo- 
cryphal, but some of them quite reas- 
onable, which seek to explain ‘‘jazz.”’ 
In conclusion he suggests a definition: 
“Jazz. (orig. Africa) to enliven; 
pop. to pep up; adj. jazzy, applied 
to manners, morals, and especially 
music; n. jazz, pepped up music—or 
pepped up almost-anything else.’’ 
Such is the best definition a diligent 
student can give. 

Paul Whiteman’s book ‘Jazz’ 
(J. H. Sears &% Co., Inc., $3) is not 
a scientific treatise on the subject. It 
is rather an autobiography inter- 
spersed with disquisitions on the 
writing, playing and probable signif- 
icance of jazz. Mr. Whiteman told 
the story to Mary Margaret McBride, 
and I hope that she reported him ac- 
curately, for the man whose per- 
sonality illuminates the book is ob- 
viously a man of charm and intelli- 
gence. 

It is my misfortune to have a very 
ignorant ear for music, and a very 
deficient sense of time and rhythm. My 
education has been sadly neglected in 
this field, and consequently I cannot 
give an intelligent report. of Mr. 
Whiteman’s discussions of the tech- 
nique of jazz. I can say neverthe- 
less that he explains the requisites of 


a good jazz com- 
position, and also 
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discusses the in- 
struments and 
their significance 
in the playing of 
such compositions. 
His account of the 
Origins of jazz in 
America agrees 
with the most 
careful accounts 
that I have read. 

Probably the 
most interesting 
section of the book 
is that which tells the story of the jazz 
concert at Aeolian Hall, February 12, 
1924. That concert was a landmark 
in the history of jazz, for it marked 


a 


the acceptance of jazz by serious stu-/ 


dents of music. In fact the discrepancy 
between the attitude of the profes- 
sional musicians and musical critics 
and the reformists, ministers and 
Jeremiahs, was extremely amusing. [| 
hugely enjoyed the insouciant Way in 
which Mr. Whiteman disposed of the 
ridiculous asses who find in jazz the 
root of all evil. 
23k ak 


HEN A writer of power and 
charm composes an amusing, 
light trifle, a large propor- 


tion of the reviewers will fail to men- 
tion the fact that the particular novel 
under review is an amusing light trifle, 


and talk about the power and charm 
of the writer as he is at his best. John 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Silver Spoon” is 
amusing and light. It is also charm- 
ing. 

The whole story of the ‘Silver 
Spoon”’ is concerned with an insult 
given by Soames Forsyte to Marjorie 
Ferrar at the home of Fleur Mont. 


So you see the story is concerned 
with the Forsytes who gave their 
name to the ‘‘Forsyte Saga.” The 
insult is expanded and elaborated un- 
til it becomes a social conflict be- 
tween Marjorie, who represents the 
terrible younger generation who 
haven't any morals, and Fleur, who 
represents the solid old bourgeoise. 
And into the story is dragged Michael 
Mont’s experiences in politics, during 
which Mr. Galsworthy takes occasion 
to level oblique criticisms at the Eng- 
lish habit of “muddling through.” 

It took a good deal of skill to 
make a novel out of an insult so 
slight as this one, but Mr. Gals- 
worthy is a skillful craftsman and 
did it well. And of course the only 
way to do it was to write a social 
comedy. So the ‘‘Silver Spoon’’ is 
really a light, amusing, charming 


social comedy. 
io okie 


IOUS PEOPLE with a pench- 
ant for moralizing are al- 


ways bewailing the current © 


immorality. It makes no difference 
just what period it happens to be. 
The moralist can discover immor- 
ality any place. I presume that 
Heaven is a very immoral place. I 
am sure that Hell is. Not that I 
care much. Pious people with a 
penchant for moralizing will have 
an uncomfortable time reading 
‘Four Novelists of the Old 
Regime’ by John Garber Palache 
(Viking Press). The first novelist 
discussed dealt with the comedy 
of eighteenth century Fr ench 
(im) morality. The second dealt 
with the sciences of seduction and 
adultery. The third muckraked 
in the immorality of convents. 
The fourth used his satyriasis as 
the basis of his fiction. What devils 
these fellows were! 

Of course one need not read 
them. But one really should read 
about them, for their stories prove 
that literature is neither moral nor 
immoral. No more is life upon 
which literature is based. Pornog- 
raphy is another matter. Pornog- 
raphy is writing deliberately cal- 
culated to rouse  “libidinous 


thoughts in the mind of a pure | 


woman.” But literature, in so far 
as it is a transcript of observed life 
has no such purpose. Consequently 
literature cannot be immoral, ex- 
cept to people who have closed 
systems of morals and cannot ad- 
mit the validity of any report that 
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Sherman Has “Run the Gauntlet’ 
of Literary Changes 


Second of a Series of Sketches Probing the Minds 
of Our Present Day Book Reviewers 


literary editor of the Herald-Tribune, friends and enemies threw 


Wie: Stuart Sherman moved to New York City and became 


up their hands in despair. I recall that during a fleeting visit 
to New York about that time, Professor Sherman’s move was about 
all that I heard discussed. The usual line of argument was that in 
moving to New York Professor Sherman would destroy his unique 
position as literary spokesman for the Middle West and become — just 


another New York reviewer.” 
Well, he has been in New York 
some time now, and he has aban- 
doned a good part of his Middle 
Western credo, but he still remains 
a distinct personality. 


Wilde to Babbitt 


Stuart Pratt Sherman was born 
in Iowa and educated at Williams 
and Harvard. While at Harvard he 
ran the gauntlet from Oscar 
Wilde’s aesthetism to Irving Bab- 
bitt moralism. He has always been 
partial to changes. He was still a 
young man when he became Pro- 
fessor of English at the University 
of Illinois and assumed the posi- 
tion of ‘“‘scolder of the younger 
generation.”’ The person he singled 
out to represent this terrible gen- 
eration was H. L. Mencken. But 
more than persons, Dr. Sherman 
was interested in scolding attitudes 
which he regarded not only as rep- 
rehensible literarily, but also as 
subtly un-American. His ideas of 
what was American and what was 
not were rather hard to under- 
stand. Dr. Sherman appeared to 
be fighting for emotional attitudes 
rather than for precise ideas. 


Self-Justification 


This came out clearly when he 
attempted to construct portraits of 
his ideal figures by the inductive 
method, for they rarely corre- 
sponded with any known actual- 
ity, but they did accurately indi- 
cate what Dr. Sherman was fight- 
ing for. His Puritan, his ideal man 
of culture, his ideal of an Amert- 
can, all perfectly reflected his atti- 
tudes. Probably the most astonish- 
ing result of this application of the 
inductive method was his analysis 
of American ideals. for he discov- 
ered every ideal except an intel- 
lectual ideal. By a careful scrutiny 
of the American population he 
could discover no particular justi- 
fication for his own activities! 
Probably astonished by this situa- 
tion, Dr. Sherman wrote a defense 
of literature, attempting to justify 
it in the same way that one would 
justify sanitary plumbing, by its 
utility. 

Evidently Dr. Sherman himself 
was startled by this strange end- 
ing of his intellectual excursion, 
and in his latest volume ‘‘Critical 
Woodcuts’ (Scribner's) he ap- 
pears ina new role. He has given 
up dogmatism and taken up ex- 
ploring. He has lately shown him- 
self interested in any and all kinds 
of reports of life, extending appro- 
bation to reporters hitherto quite 
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outside the range of his sympa- 
thies, Ben Hecht, for example. 
Mark Van Doren in a brilliant re- 
view of this volume, pointed out 
that while Dr. Sherman has be- 
come less easy to classify in conse- 
quence of this change of position, 
he has become more interesting, be- 
cause no one can now say just 
where he is going. 

‘ Dr. Sherman's leaders in 
“Books’’ every Sunday are prob- 
ably the most learned book re- 
views appearing in any newspaper 
of this country. It is a rare time 
that he does not consider all of the 
books of the writer under discus- 
sion rather than the particular 
book only as is the usual proced- 
ure of the reviewer. Dr. Sherman 
possesses great fluency and in spite 
of the fact that his reviews are 
learned they are never heavy. 
Sometimes one wishes that his re- 
actions were more precisely re- 
corded, but one never has occasion 
to wish they were never recorded 
at all. That, unfortunately, can- 
not be said of all reviewers. 


CC. Hees 


C. Hartley Grattan Writes On Vis- 
count Grey in Budapest Paper 


The July-August issue of “Revue 
de Hongrie’’, published at Budapest, 
Hungary, and devoted to ‘“‘Questions 
politiques et economiques de l’Europe 
Danubienne”’ carries an article by C. 
Hartley Grattan, Literary Editor of 
THE FOURTH. ESTATE, entitled 
‘““Vicomte Grey et la Crise de 1914.” 
The article is devoted as the title in- 
dicates, to a detailed examination of 
the account Grey gives of this period 
in his book. ‘‘“Twenty-Five Years.”’ 


Mr. Grattan contends, and attempts 
to prove by reference to the known 
facts, that Grey bungled in his hand- 
ling of the crisis, and in consequence 
must be held partly responsible for 
the precipitation of the World War. 
The bungling was largely caused by 
ignorance of the significance of the 
Russian mobilization order, and by 
deception practiced on Grey by his 
French associates. 


He can be convicted of diabolism 
on two counts only: his handling 
of the Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Russian military and naval conver- 
sations, and his omission of a very 
important passage from the Grey- 
Camon correspondence when he read 
it to a Parliament in 1914. 


Smiles are the ““P. M.’s’’ of life— 
‘“‘premiums’’ which sweeten business. 
Nobody wants to dictate a letter to 
a stenog with a face like a lemon. 


Bernard Shaw Garb 
a Mental Motley 


Patch of Labor ~ Politics 
Proudest Possession of 
Playwright 


It is quite generally forgotten that 
Bernard Shaw was a _ middle-aged 
man before he had at all impressed 
the reading public. In the light of 
his subsequent achievement his youth 
seems interesting and somewhat 


amusing, but had he not lived to be 
sixty, and now seventy, he would be 
what Ambrose Bierce called an ‘‘ob- 
scurian.” 


Drawn especially for THr FourtH Estate 
by William Gropper 
+ + 


Those interesting early years are 
full of bizarre episodes.. Shaw har- 
angued crowds on socialism from 
the rear ends of carts. He wrote un- 
successful novels. He wrote art and 
music criticism. Frank Harris got 
him to do dramatic criticism for The 
Saturday Review. He did a good 
deal of the lowest sort of hack jour- 
nalism. The New York Times (July 
27, 1926) recalls that his “‘first re- 
wards of literature were earned by 
writing advertisements for patent 
medicines.’ 

Of course there are those who will 
remark that he has dealt in patent 
medicines all his life. They are sure 
that he is the greatest quack of social 
thought and criticism that ever 
lived. And those who think so al- 
ways dismiss him as an amusing 
clown. It is something in this dull 
world to be amusing for seventy 
years. 


Chesterton’s Comment 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton in his com- 
ment on Shaw’s seventieth birthday 
contends that if Shaw lives to be 
three hundred he will end up as a 
Roman Catholic. Chesterton believes 
that Shaw has spent half of his life 
unravelling the cords that bind life 
into some sort of order, and the 
other half hunting around for new 
cords to bind life. Since Mr. Chester- 
ton is firmly convinced that Catholic 
cords must bind the world, he regards 
Shaw’s treatment of Joan of Arc as 
indicative of a deep rift in the direc- 
tion of Catholicism. A more logical 
explanation of Shaw's understanding 
of the medieval mind would be that 
he, as a Socialist, also believes in a 
tightly organized world, differing 
from a Catholic world by its com- 
plete tolerance of freedom of thought. 

It was completely logical that 
Shaw's birthday dinner should have 


been marked by a violent denuncia- 
tion of the Tory government of Eng- 
land for denying him the use of the 
radio unless he agreed not to talk 
on controversial subjects, and by an 
equally violent denunciation of the 
capitalistic system. 

Probably no man has gathered to- 
gether so many trends of thought, 
and one of the most amusing car- 
toons of which he is the subject is 
that by Max Beerhohm picturing 
Shaw attempting to pawn a suit of 
clothes covered with patches labelled, 
“Nietzsche,’’ ‘‘Schopenhauer,’’ “‘Ib- 
sen,’ ‘‘Wagner,’’ ‘‘Marx,’’ and so on. 
At his birthday dinner Shaw placed 
a high valuation on one patch on his 
intellectual clothes: “I know now 
that when I was a young man and 
took the turning that led me into 
the Labor Party I took the right 
turning in every sense.” 

In other words he believes that 
the only hope for the future is the 
triumph of Labor. He believes that 
the world today is decidedly out of 
joint. Who doesn’t? The only other 
figure of world-wide renown at all 
comparable to Shaw is George 
Brandes and he is certainly more pes- 
simistic than Shaw. He believes that 
“Europe has fallen into the hands 
of clowns,’’ and that it is being 
done to death by nationalism. 
Brandes is much more bitter than 
Shaw, for he has always lacked a 
keen sense of humor. Shaw, no mat- 
ter how bitter he may be, can always 
laugh. When he met Mark Twain on 
a railway platform in England he 
said something to this effect: “You 
taught me that laughter is the most 
destructive weapon available to the 
social critic.”’ . Ei LGs 


Health Propaganda Not News 


Lord Riddell, proprietor of The 
News of the World, London, speak- 
ing at the recent Congress of the 
British Royal Sanitary Institute on 
the subject of ‘‘The Press and Pre- 
ventive Medicine’’ said everyone rec- 
ognized the Press as a_ valuable 
propaganda agent, but most people 
failed to understand that the main 
purpose of the newspapers was to 
give the news of the day and not to 
publish magazine articles. In health 
propaganda too much attention was 
given to technical matters, of little 
interest to the layman. 2 


300 Nebraska Editors 
On Omaha Outing 


Special to THE FourtuH Estate 
Omaha, Neb., July 29.— 
Three hundred Nebraska and 
Western Iowa editors are in 
Omaha for their annual out- 
ing as guests of Civic Organ- 
ization of the City, any dis- 
cussion of business is forbid- 
den during their three day stay. 
Industrial points of interest 
will be visited between lunch- 
eons, dinners, golf, theaters, 
and other amusements. 
Excellent crop conditions in 
all sections brought the editors 
here in an optimistic mood and 
in the few minutes daily that 
the local entertainment com- 
mittee has not provided some- 
thing to do the fun makers of 
TTHE FOURTH ESTATE §are 
crowding to the last second. 
Friday the editors the guests 
of the live stock interests fol- 
lowing a dinner dance at the 


Center Lakes Club. 


a4 


Political Note Strong 


in K. C. Star Suit 


Star Attorney Claims Three 
Million Dollar Suit Institu- 
ted to Annoy Purchasers 


Motives behind a 3-million- 
dollar suit instituted by W. S. 
Dickey, owner of the Kansas City 
Journal and Post, against five ex- 
ecutives of The Star and Arthur 
M. Hyde, ex-governor, were dis- 
cussed last week by counsel in a 
hearing before Judge O. A. Lucas 
of the circuit court at Kansas 
City. 

The hearing was on an appli- 
cation for a writ of prohibition 
sought by I. N. Watson and 
Cyrus Crane, attorneys for The 
Star executives and Governor 
Hyde, to prevent the taking of 
depositions by Mr. Dickey’s law- 
yers before the issues in the case 
have been determined. 

“There is one clear motive in 
this suit,’ Mr. Watson declared 
to Judge Lucas in the course of 
his arguments. “‘It is common 
and public knowledge and within 
the knowledge of your honor 
that the five men from the Star 
who have been named defendants 
in this suit purchased the Star. 
Mr. Dickey filed this suit for three 
million dollars against those five 
men merely to attempt to affect 
their credit. 

“They (Mr. Dickey’s counsel) 
have come in here with a demand 
to take depositions at the same 
time they filed the suit and be- 
fore the issues have been made. 
_It was done merely to attack the 
credit of the men at the Star who 
are known to be engaged in the 
deal to take over the Star.” 

Mr. Watson cited there was no 
showing in the petition filed by 
Mr. Dickey that the executives of 
the Star had committed a libel. 
He reiterated the contention that 
the petition was ‘‘double-bar- 
reled.’’ Slander rather than libel 
was the only possible accusation 
that could be made against Gov- 
ernor Hyde, since he had nothing 
to do with the publication of the 
political speech the night of July 
6 in behalf of Senator George H. 
Williams’ candidacy. 


Charlotte, N. C., Plant Burns 


The Charlotte, N. C., branch 
of the Western Newspaper Union 
has been discontinued, fire re- 
cently having destroyed the plant, 
valued at $115,000, marking the 
third destruction of the plant by 
fire in four years. The Charlotte 
district hereafter will be served 
by the Baltimore and Atlanta 
branches. 


New Delivery System 
The-Clear Lake, Ia., ‘Globe Ga- 


zette has inaugurated a new delivery 
service which includes every stop 
around the lake. A car takes the final 
edition of the paper to the home 
and cottages of the various subscrib- 
ers, covering twenty-three miles every 
evening, 
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Fourth Estate Probe Uncovers 
Rotten Canton Mess 


Investigation Being Conducted by The William J. 
Burns Detective Agency Discloses Novel 


Methods 


Special investigators of the 
William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency sent to Canton, 
Ohio, by THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
to investigate the ruthless murder 
of Don R. Mellett, publisher of 
The Canton Daily News have 
unearth a disgusting condition of 
official and criminal rottenness in 
that city, which, when brought 
to light in court, may spell the 
doom of many a trafficker in graft 
and other crimes. | 


It shows that men of public 
prominence have consorted with 
murderers and thieves, and that 
official pollution has been ram- 
pant in many quarters, but also 
that not all of official Canton can 
be included in the carnival of 
corruption. 


Bullet Impcint 


At the scene of the crime one 
of the Burns detectives found 
“the imprint of three bullets.’ 
The shooting was done from a 
pistol and .38 caliber steel jack- 
et bullets were used. One shot 
passed through a window pane 


‘and embedded itself in the win- 


dow casing on the other side of 
the kitchen, the bullet passing 
through a half-inch pine board 
and dropping down inside the 
casing. 


Close to His Victim 


“This indicates that the killer 
used a cheap short-barrel pistol 
or that he was very close to his 
victim when the shooting was 
done. I am inclined to believe that 
the killer was close to his victim 
while shooting, as he could not 
have placed the shots through the 
window panes without hitting 
the drain trough on the garage 
if he had shot from across the 
street. 

“I found a surveyor working 
near the scene of the shooting and 
had him put his transit on each 
mark in the house, and the one 


of Gratte ‘ : 


in the window, to give me lines 
of radii, and this showed that the 
killer must have been within 25 
feet of his victim.”’ 


Buy or Be Raided 


From a woman of the under- 
world who admitted that she had 
been in the vice ring. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE _ investigators 
learned many things of the pecul- 
jar activities of Canton officials. 

One method of collecting tri- 
bute from the habitues of Can- 
ton’s vice highway was to sell a 
10-cent bar of soap for $5 and 
a 50 cent bottle of perfume for 
$10. Failure to buy the stuff in 
ample quantitites brought about 
a raid and fines, which invariably 
resulted in a demand for the graft 
commodities. 

The Burns agency is loathe to 
give out information on its probe 
and does not believe in advance 
publicity hich may in any way de- 
feat the ends of justice. 


Some Good Ones There 


Of course Canton has its fine 
citizens, thousands of them who 
deplore the wretched scandal that 
the Mellett tragedy has brought 
to the city, but these are the very 
people who are interested most in 
cleaning up the mess. 

Don Mellet hit the slimy things 
of Canton’s underworld with re- 
lentless fury. Grafters were sent 
to prison and deeds of shame be- 
came dangerous. To silence him 
stool pigeons were employed; to 
get his confidence; find out what 
he knew and to mark the way of 
his extermination. 


New Fascist Newspapers Banned 


The secretary general of the 
Fascist Party, Augusto Turatti, an- 
nounced last Monday that he had pro- 
hibited the beginning of new Fascist 
weekly and daily newspapers in Italy. 
These regulations follow similar rules 
adopted before. 


Ex-Editor Chapin, Ill in Sing Sing, Move On 
Foot To Get Him Out 


Charles Chapin, former city editor of the New York Evening 
World, who is serving a life sentence in Sing Sing was reported 
acutely ill last week, and a move to secure a pardon for him 
was begun by Irvin S. Cobb, who formerly worked under Chapin 


at the World. 


In a statement to THE FOURTH ESTATE Warden Lawes of 


Sing Sing said: 
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... Mr. Chapin is in bed and cannot issue a statement... 


He has worked miracles here, and has been a splendid leader. 
He does careful and good work and cannot understand sloppy or 
indifferent work in others. He is afflicted with rheumatism and 
gastritis, but has a general breakdown because of his age. 

“Mr. Chapin is very game and asks no favors, and has been 
a great help to the administration.’ 


July 31, 1926 


Heller and Place in 
New Posts 
Former News Bee Chief 


Now in Columbus 
Headquarters 


E. E. Cook, editor in chief of 


the central group of Scripps 
Howard newspapers, has  an- 
nounced the appointment of 


Frank M. Heller to be assistant 
to the editor in chief in the direc- 
tion of the Columbus, O., bureau 
of Scripps Howard newspapers, 
which are operated by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 

Simultaneously, Cook an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Harold C. Place as Mr. Heller’s 
successor in the position of edi- 
tor of the Toledo, O., News Bee. 


Heller’s New Duties 


Mr. Heller’s work will have to 
do with all of the Scripps How- 
ard newspapers operating in 
Ohio—the Toledo News 
the Cleveland Press, the Akron 
Times Press, the Columbus Citi- 
zen, the Cincinnati Post, the 
Kentucky Post and the Youngs- 
town Telegram. 

Mr. Place was formerly editor 
of the Des Moines News, a 
Scripps Howard newspaper, and 
late an assistant in the Cleveland 
office of Scripps Howard news- 
papers. h 

Mr. Heller will take his new 
office immediately upon his re- 
turn from a vacation trip in the 
west. 


Hudson Dispatch to Continue as 
Democratic Newspaper 


The Union City, N. J., Hudson 
Dispatch, which was controlled by 
the late Thomas F, Martin, whose 
death was chronicled in THE 
FOURTH ESTATE of last week, will 
be continued as a democratic news- 
paper. 

A board of directors has taken 
over control of the publication. The 
directors are William Rubel, John F. 
Boyle, Otto Ventino and Albert J. 
King. 


Block Chooses Directors 


Paul Block, president of Paul 
Block, Inc., and of Consolidated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., the corporation recently 
organized to take over his newspaper 
representation and his newspapers, an- 


nounces that M. F. Hanson will be } 


vice-president of the newly organized 
holding company. Directors will in- 
clude Herman G. Halstead, Charles J. 
Voyle, Arthur Phurnaw, Florence 
Cottrell, Don Herpel, Stillman A. 
Bingham, William F. Henry, Harry 
F, Auth, David Nicoll, Oliver J. 
Keller, Nigel Cholmondely-Jones, C. 
E. Regan, Gilbert Falk, Max Block. 


Joining N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Mason W. Gant, Jr., formerly 
with the New York Herald, and at 
present sports editor and columnist 
for the Greensboro, N. C., Daily 
News, will join the sports staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune Septem- 
ber 15. ; : 

Mr. Gant has a wide reputation in 
the South as a columnist. 


Bee, 
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Kirkwood Sole Buyer of 
K. C. Star 


(Special Wire to THE FourtH 
EstaTE) 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29— 
DDITIONAL advices con- 
cerning the sale of the 
Kansas City Star disclose an 
act of generosity on the part 
of Irwin Kirkwood not men- 
tioned in previous despatches. 
It exemplifies the espirit du 
corp which permeates the Star 
and which has been an impor- 
tant factor in elevating it to 
the high position it occupies in 
American journalism. 

From a feeling of modesty 
Mr. Kirkwood did not allow 
it to become known generally 
that the paper was sold to him, 
and to him alone. He was gen- 
erous enough to permit other 
men in the organization who 
were financially able, to take 
a minority interest and thus 
share in the profits. 

To enable many of the men 
to buy a larger interest than 
their immediate means wat- 
ranted, Mr. Kirkwood permit- 
ted them to pay one-third 
down on their subscriptions 
and gave them eight years to 
pay the balance, charging only 
five per cent on the deferred 
payments. 

The dividends on the stock 
will take care of the install- 
ment payments for the first 
several years, leaving the sub- 
scribers to pay in only the inter- 
est. Probably after the fifth 
year the dividends will take 
care of the interest also. 

Meantime, the stock will 
continue to increase in book 
value each year from 10 to 12 
per cent, so that actual returns 
on it will range from 18 per 
cent up. 


Wood Gets Transit Post 


George Wood, a member of the 
staff of the New York World, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Transit Commission. He has been 
a member of the staffs of the Herald, 
the Evening Sun, the Globe and the 
World since 1909, and is prominent 
as a political reporter. 


H. L. Stoddard Returns 


Henry L. Stoddard, former owner 
and editor of the New York Even- 
ing Mail until it was purchased and 
merged with the Telegram by the 
late Frank A. Munsey, returned with 
his wife last week on the Homeric 
after six weeks’ touring in Europe. 
They were warmly greeted at the pier 
by William H. (Big Bill) Edwards. 


Newsvending in Modern Manner 


Harrison F, Waterman, who has a 
news stand at the entrance of the 
Pulitzer building in New York, does 
business in a novel manner. People in 
offices near him simply call up his 
stand on the telephone and he sends a 
hustling newsie up to their offices 
bearing their order in the shape of a 
newspaper or newspapers. 
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Cold Advertising Facts Kill Maga- 


zine Space Bugaboo 


Evidence of Brunswick’s Success Skins Scurvy 
Critter and Nails Its Hide to the Old 


Barn Door 
Illustrated by William Gropper 


Let’s have a look at this old 
bugaboo ‘‘magazine advertising’ 
and see what it looks like. 

Does it overshadow and over- 
power the whole advertising field? 

Is it the only thing that can 
produce business on a large scale? 
How does it compare 
with newspaper adver- 
tising? What is the an- 
swer in dollars and 
cents? Right here and 
now is where and when 
we flop, hog-tie, kill 
and skin the ancient 
bugaboo and nail its 
hide to the old barn 
door. Magazine adver- 
tising has its use. It is 
good in many respects. 
It attracts dealers and 
bankers and has its ef- 
fect generally in certain 
places. But, what are 
those certain places that 
newspapers do not reach 
—and all other places 
as well? It would be a 
business tragedy to load 
a dealer’s shelves with 
any product without 
giving him the proper 
advertising aid to move 
those goods off his 
shelves. Selling is what 
makes continued sales 
and newspaper advertising is what 
brings the ultimate consumer into 
a place to lay down his good cold 
cash. 


Requires Horsepower 


It requires horsepower as well 
as will power for the advertising 
director to tip his firm to the fact 
that it’s been on the wrong course 
for a considerable number of dol- 
lars. 

But it’s the only square thing 
to do and a conference on the 


subject should be welcomed by 
the head of the firm. 

In fact, the head of the firm 
may now call the conference. 


It’s an easy thing for a high 
powered publicity engineer to call 
up a high speed advertising agen- 
cy and direct him to spot a 
couple of pieces of advertising 
art in a few high-class magazines 
and then sink back in his soft seat 
cushions to let nature take her 
course. 


He proceeds on the line of least 
resistance—spending the most 
money with the least effort. 


Of course he gets results, but 
how much does he waste? 

On the other hand, the hard 
working conscientious advertising 
manager not only calls up a high- 
speed advertising agency but, with 
the help that this agency can give, 
works out a complete 
survey of the market 
with a view to making 
every penny spent on 
advertising count. 


And what does this 
survey show? 


It shows that the 
idea that magazine ad- 
vertising is the “‘best 
way to nationalize a 
commodity”’ is, in the 
language of the aesthetic 


period, “a lotta bo- 


If you don’t believe 
this, read the following 
from a recent advertise- 
ment of The Chicago 
Tribune: 


Chicago Tribune 
Proves to Brunswick 
that National Advertis- 
ing is Most Profitable 
—When Run in News- 
papers. 

That the United 
States is a group of 
sectional markets has 
been recognized in planning and 
directing the sales of Brunswick 
Phonographs and Records since 
their introduction in 1916. Di- 
viding the country into twenty 
sales districts, with branch man- 
agers and warehouses, these 
zones are covered with economy 
and efficiency. 


For its first six years, how- 
ever, Brunswick advertising was 
handled from an entirely differ- 
ent viewpoint. National maga- 
zine advertising blanketed the 
country as a single unit market. 
But in 1922, when an analysis 
revealed the necessity of apply- 
ing to advertising the same sen- 
sible principles whith governed 
sales, the advertising policy was 
entirely changed. And, with a 
smaller advertising expenditure, 
distribution has been enlarged, 
dealer cooperation increased, and 
sales and profits multiplied. 


Enormous Wastes in Advettis- 
ing That Did Not Match Sales 
Efforts 


In making this Brunswick anal- 
ysis, each of the twenty sales 
districts was charged with its 
proper share of the money spent 


(Continued on page 46) 
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K. GC. Star Title to New 
Company 
(Special Wire to Tur Fourtu 
EsTATE) 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29— 
T ITLE to The Kansas City 


Star properties was trans- 
ferred today to the new owners, 
The Kansas City Star Com- 
pany. ‘The charter for the new 
company, capitalized for five 
million dollars, was issued yes- 
terday by the Secretary of State. 
The incorporation papers list 
shareholders as Irwin R. Kirk- 
wood, August F.  Seested, 
Ralph E. Stout, George B. 
Longan, Henry J. Haskell, 
Earl McCollum and John T. 
Barrons, all of whom were 
named as being members of the 
board of directors. 

The company was incorpor- 
ated to continue for fifty. years. 
The corporation was formed 
to own, acquire establish and 
operate newspaper and print- 
ing business and to print, pub- 
lish circulate and sell news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals 
and books. It was formed also 
to acquire, hold, sell, transfer, 
mortgage, lease and operate real 
estate and buildings and per- 
sonal property as may be re- 
quired for the purposes of con- 
ducting a newspaper. 

The capital stock was di- 
vided into twenty-five thou- 
sand shares of preferred stock 
to be held in the treasury of 
the company, and twenty-five 
thousand shares of common 
stock of a par value of $100 
each. The articles stated that 
fifty per cent of the capital 
stock had been subscribed in 
good faith and fifty per cent 
actually paid. The preferred 
stock would entitle holders to 
dividends at the rate of not 
more than seven per cent an- 
nually and the remaining div- 
idends would be apportioned 
to holders of common stock. 


Virginia Press Meet to Be Held at 
Pulaski 


Governor Harry Flood Byrd, 
of Virginia, and William J. Hara- 
han, president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company, will 
be among the speakers at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Virginia 
Press Association to be held at 
Pulaski, Va., August 12, 13 and 
14. Names of other speakers are 
not available at this time, the pro- 
gram not having been completed, 
according to W. S. Copeland, of 
Newport News, president of the 
association. 


Problems of interest to the edi- 
tors and publishers of the state 
will occupy a large part of the 
time and attention of the mem- 
bers of the association. There will 
be a sightseeing trip to points of 
interest near Pulaski at the con- 
clusion of the business sessions. 


Many a man slips into the quick- 
sands of failure by trying short cuts 
to the royal road of success. 
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CANADA DRY EPIC OF 


ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 5) 


That first year, 1923, sales de- 
velopment efforts were confined 
to the metropolitan district in 
greater Manhattan. In 1924, the 
New York American as well as 
newspapers in Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington and Atlanta were 
added to our list of media. Each 


fact that during the very first year 
the December sales almost equalled 
those of July and so continued. 
Now there is scarcely any evidence 
of a peak period—the winter trade 
has absorbed so much of our busi- 
ness, it may truthfully be said 
Canada Dry has broken a long es- 
tablished precedent in the beverage 
industry by conducting an all-the- 
year-’round business. It is gener- 
ally known in this latter connec- 
tion, most bottling plants close 


Saylor, in his annual report which 
says: 

“The year of 1925, in our 
industry, was not considered a 
very good year for beverages, be- 
cause there was only one month 
of continued warm weather. Yet, 
in spite of this fact, our com- 
pany made an unusual showing. 
The following outstanding facts 
may well be emphasized: 

“The total combined sales for 
1925 were over fifty million bot- 


satisfactorily. Shipments of Can- 


ada Dry are now being made all q 


over the world: to China, India, 
New Zealand, Philippines and 


Europe, as well as almost every — 


country in South America, thereby 
making Canada Dry thoroughly 
international in character. 


‘In Canada, our subsidiary, J.J. 
McLaughlin, Limited, had a very 


successful year in 1925. Sales have - 


been extended over practically the - 


whole Dominion, resulting in a 


additional piece of advertising : a 

brought its own influx of sales. down on Labor Day for a winter tles, which we believe is consider- total volume that more than 
A greater number of major /ayoff. ably in excess of any manufac- doubled 1924. With additional 

markets was opened in 1925 when Imitations by the Thousands ture of ginger ale, making our advertising during the coming 


the West fell in line for develop- 
ment. Prominent newspapers of 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Portland, Ore., 


Imitation, according to the 
sages, is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. It is interesting to note in 
the current issue of Sales Manage- 


company now the largest of its 
kind in the world. : 
‘Export sales have increased very 


year, we believe there will be a 
marked increase in 1927 over 
1926. 
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were booked for advertising. merit, tRoy Wi uSuaeeeee eee.” a 
Each new flock of newspapers about the naetee of Canada Dry 4 he 
Brouent its proportion of incteased racer Ale, Hiner eae Newspaper and Magazine Appropriations 
Poi bit “Tt sounds incredible, but I am Chntinnerer 19 
ae Anke: aes a eee uy assured that it is a fact, that since ebntinued (Fromyparen! a) 
the bestindae oF 1926 RanGanine Canada Dry Ginger Ale made its WEARING APPAREL 
however with the advertising pro- first appearance on the market in Division of Appropriations between 
gram begun in the other territories. the seus pee Hae NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
So started our countrywide scheme ee ay See On Be: Amounts Percentage Amount Percentage 
of newspaper publicity. The latest COmSICerably more : Hart,Schaffner & Marx $650,000 74.4% $224,275 25.6% 
itations, many of. which have  jitius Kayser 8 
newcomers into the fold of Can- ee Lai ; 1 ysei Co. 300,000 99.4% 2,462 0.6% 
dda. Dry heralderssanctaden Dalias the additional distinction of being Am. Leather Producers, Inc. 116,000 67.5% 56,000 32.5% 
dE » Worth Tex., as well as ‘fringements. Reduced to aver- Kops Bros. 115,000 59.6% 78,750 40.4% 
crural K City, ges, this comes pretty close to a Goodall Worsted Co. 110,000 69.4% 48,500 30.6% 
Once Donee ony aaa CUNY, record of ten newaenesipeMoreee W. L. Douglasa Shoe al 100,000 66.5% 50,446 33.5% 
eg na Dene 200 ae gee ing day since the company started A. Stein & Co. | 100,000 40.2% 148,630 59.8% 
City. Pages, half pages and quar- ts do. business! swhlehwtiamprerten Interwoven Stockingiao; 90,000 49.0% 93,500 51.0% 
ter pages in all the key cities of the ie : f ‘cats, ‘1 W. Gossard Co. 75,000 62.1% 45,730 37.9% 
Nation are now included in the {St work even for copy-cats. pi ooniy Hosiery Co. 75,000 30.2% 174,410 69.8% 
sales promotion schedule, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incor- Cantilever Shoe Co. 70,000 42.8% 94,806 57.2% 
To Add “Class B” Citi porated, was incorporated under us on Inc, See ae 16,000 19.6% 
0 ss EES the laws of Delaware on June 1, ewes & Potter ,000 2.0% 50,932 48.0% 
All key cities are scheduled as 1925, to take over a Company of ee 
“Class A’’ cities. In 1927, news- the a ae Whi ee os Totals $1,921,000 63.9% $1,084,451 5 
papers will be added to what shall ized in , and which in turn 
be classified as ‘“‘Class B’’ cities. had succeeded to the business con- MISCELLANEOUS 
Thereafter, as a matter of natural Sera cae ie name an J. aes: Coal Operators eet ee Re ja 
sequence and progress, will come cLaughlin, Ltd., since in ite 1G, , Bite, ; 3% | 
the consideration of advertising in Canada. Mee Co. z riety 4 Dott ee Bee: { 
newspapers of the smaller cities and All extract is imported from Pace See Plecuae ieee! i: 100,000 Witied none ’ ie 
towns. Our endeavor is to’sell Can- Canada and the ginger ale is bot- La / ried oh 
} } ging Shell Company of California 100,000 100.0% none none 
ada Dry pee Ale eae?" s ae tary Ne By a pees ee Proddt ae 60,000 100.0% none nie 
newspaper advertising can be made ew York, an aywod, a subur reat Vancouver Publicity 
effective. a sof Ghicagot __ Bureau 50,000 100.0% none none 
an ee Mie ee in The Company’s main plant, lo- Nicholson File Co. 50,000 56.2% 39,000 43.8% 
agamon to the ongiish-speaking cated at Hudson has a capacity o winger enc ae 
Tent Weenie Tocca] ost Over, 300, 000 portlet eamremaie Tom $1,350,000 62.6% $808,104 37.4% | 
Jewish Morning Journal and The buildings cover an area of over RECAPITULATION | 
Day as well as the Greek news- 90,900 square feet. There are two | 


paper, The Atlantis, 


other plants located at Toronto 


Division of Appropriations between 


The Quickest Media and Edmonton, Canada, with 100 GROUPS OF PRODUCTS NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
: fiat d bli acres of spring water property near ; Amounts Percentage Amounts Percentage | 
Outside of a few trade publica- the former city. Automobiles $16,110,000 72.0% $6,262,000 28.0% 
tions, newspapers carry the gospel Due to the large increase in sales. Automobile Accessories 505,000 47.9% . 550,000) s5aeie 
of drinking Canada Dry because in the Middle Western territory, Bo Tires, Gasoline and Oil) | 
they afford the quickest media to it became necessary to build a new verages ‘ 1,375,000 93.0% 102,028 7.0% | 
reach the consumer. . Building Material 1,585,000 54.0% 1,332,431 46.0% 
is aieaean forte, reno Cems NGe Rae aegeeeav el Candy and Gun 1,820,000 86.7% (278136 13.3% | 
tatement a5 to our absolute faith 88 in freight rates. Electrical Equipment 125,000 11.6% 955,955 88.4% . 
fa the BUeiiees MOMENT ee Ue UD AWMr a aeeMENIE Nae Food Profuse 10,835,000 60.6% 7,040,039 39.4% — 
ae graben Hi nee Illinois, now in production, in- Financial 650,000 100.0% none none | 
Se VELLSUNS ee apee ae eae cludes buildings which are 300 feet Gasoline and Oil 3,110,000 83.8% 602,591 16.2% 
lars will go into newspaper space long by 345 feet wide, and full Hotels and Resorts 1,325,000 86.5% 190,871 t3bee 
this year. eile production will follow very short- oe Furnishings 3,450,000 47.0% 4,123,148 53.0% 
already been accomplished tieovck, WY: It iva duplicate of the one in petZ7e "650,000 35:44, 833.697 AV 6x 
vigorous advertising activities, Hudson and when entirely com- Office Appliances 1,030,000 58.8% 743,367 41.2% 
with practically a new product in Pleted will be one of the finest Paints, Varnishes and Enamels. 330,000 44.2% 416,375 55.8% 
a new field, there can be no doubt  ‘Sttuctures of its kind in the world. pay 2,855,000 61.4% 1,794,856 38.6% 
about our estimate of the value of When in full operation it will poe a heetan Rd -0.7o ie A, BAG i 
newspaper pulling power. be equipped to_ produce 300,000 Smokers’ Requisites 5575.00 ere tatoo 88% 
Beek dat ee nas bottles daily. The two American Soaps and Cleansers 3,253,000 45.40 3,918,776 54.6% 
rearing £recedent in Winter plants, thus, will have a capacity Sporting Goods 470,000 48.9% 491,060 51.1% 
One of the unusual features of of 600,000 bottles daily, equal to Steamships 1,195,000 82.9% 258,922 17.2% 
the Canada Dry Ginger Ale cam- about 180,000,000 bottles a year. Tires ie 2,510,000 61.7% 1,553,885 38.3% 
paign was the continuation each A more convincing statement of ee eee 4,475,000 48.3% 4,780,857 51.7% 
year through the summer and into the Company’s business cannot be liccellanea ate eae ree ne ea rae 
the winter months. The wisdom made than by quoting in full the er an : a ae 
of so doing was founded on the remarks of our President, P. D. Grand Total $76,059,000 65.9% $39,373,500 34.1% 
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The Circulat 
Conducted by R. B. HARRISON 
How Circulation is Kept Alive and Growing for 
the Newspaper Advertiser 
+ : st 


Flappers Are Favorites in Serial 


Stories 
W. R. RAUCK, circulation mana- 
ger, the Cincinnati Post — The so- 
called ‘‘Flapper Serial’ has been 


popular for several reasons. 

For some time the public had 
heard about flappers and their varied 
activities. Naturally there is a curios- 
ity to follow one of them thru a story 
and learn just ‘Why is a flapper?’’ 


This curiosity is appeased by the 
new type of fiction writer who writes 
especially for newspapers. Instead of 
working up to a grand climax at 
the end of the story these flapper 
stories have an anti-climax in each 
installment. This intrigues the reader 
‘into waiting for tomorrow's paper. 
There also is woven into the fabric 
of such stories that “‘new freedom,” 
which expresses itself by a changed 
attitude toward marriage, children, 
style of dress, morals, prohibition, 
etc. 

Premiums and auto contests do 
not make new customers prefer your 
paper. It’s the ‘‘reader interest’ fea- 
tures that hold them. Select a live 
and snappy but clean ‘‘sex’’ story. 
If possible have your editorial de- 
partment localize it so that the char- 
acters apparently live. Hire a talented 
local girl to represent the “Heroine” 
and have her attend every function 
from ball games to pink teas and 
sing her song. 


Editorial Cooperation 


The importance of editorial co- 
operation cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Have them assign certain 
men to work on the story and ac- 
company the heroine on her shopping 
tours, visits to amusement parks, 
theatres, dances, banquets, etc. Send 
a citculation man along to hand out 
booklets and souvenirs of the story. 


A “good will’ stunt we use is to 
put on entertainments at community 
centers in the city and suburban 
towns with our own orchestra, sing- 
ers and dancers. 


Back up the editorial campaign. 
Deliver circulars with the opening 
installments into every home in town. 
Distribute booklets at offices, beauty 
parlors, department stores, factories, 
theatres and everywhere women and 
girls gather. Advertise in other news- 
papers. Then you will ‘‘cash in’ on 
the story. 

While these stories have proven far 
better for evening papers than morn- 
ing, due to the different types of 
readers, they are undoubtedly ben- 
eficial to all publications. They af- 
ford a dandy tie-up with the Sunday 
Edition, as the reader does not wish 
to miss a single installment and the 
Sunday installment should be extra 
large. 

Are flapper-stories going out? I 
would say not. No matter how hard- 
boiled we think ourselves there is al- 

ways a spark of romance and senti- 
ment in our hearts which makes us 
the hero or heroine of a story. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—a newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, the national 
advertiser and_ the 
agencies. 


advertising 


From Canada Come Circulation 


and Collection Suggestions 
How Old Subscribers Were Induced to Pay Up 


Arrears and New Subscribers Secured 
Through Accident Insurance 


By E. B. Aberlee 
Circulation Manager, The Calgary Albertan 


OR A NUMBER of years the 
Pattee: had carried subscribers 

on their mailing lists for some 
length of time after their subscription 
had run out. In fact, the policy was 
not to discontinue the paper until 
stopped by the subscriber. This policy 
was in force for a number of years, 
consequently there were a large num- 
ber on the mailing list that were un- 
paid in Western Canada. In a wheat- 
growing country the weather con- 
ditions do not always permit farmers 
to get a good crop each year. The 
Albertan continued the papers and 
a number of these subscribers got 
badly in arrears. 


Last December we decided it would 
pay us to bring our mailing list up 
to date. We adopted a plan whereby 
we cut off approximately ten copies 
a day, sending out form letters three 
weeks in advance. After three form 
letters had gone out we cut the copies 
off if the subscriber did not pay up, 
and put the card-index system in 
for these accounts, on which we sent 
more form letters. If the party did 
not then pay up we turned the ac- 
count over to our solicitor: 

Using this system, practically 50 
per cent of our subscribers cleared up 
their arrearages and paid their sub- 
scriptions in advance. Another goodly 
proportion paid their subscription 
after they were cut off, and a small 
number we are still carrying and 
billing. 

The results are that we have a 


98 per cent paid-up mailing list and 
we saved over 50 per cent of our 
subscribers who were in arrears. We 
are saving the cost of postage, news- 
print, etc., in the neighborhood of 
two and one-half cents per copy a 
day. Also we receive full credit on 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
lists. 


The Accident Insurance promotion 
idea of building up circulation is 
quite an old idea in the States, and 
a gteat many papers are using it. 
But in Canada the idea is practically 
new, and is absolutely new in West- 
ern Canada. The Albertan has tried 
other ideas to stimulate circulation 
with the use of premiums, contest, 
prizes, etc., but these methods have 
given unhealthy circulation. We were 
seeking a plan to produce healthy 
circulation and hold subscribers. 

On December first, 1925, the 
Albertan started this Travel Accident 
Insurance plan on a one dollar basis. 
This plan is worked through the 
carriers covering their routes and 
securing the names of every non- 
subscriber on their routes. The names 
were given to solicitors who covered 
the territory and secured the con- 
tracts. The carrier was given so many 
points for each card that he turned 
in and which the policy was sold on, 
which counted towards a prize, and 
the solicitors had the names of the 
parties whom he went to solicit. 

We have canvassed the greater 
part of the city and our cartier cir- 


more than he gives. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SOLICITED 


Wasn't it Arthur Brisbane who coined the phrase, 
“Nothing succeeds like circulation?” 


Anyway, this page is published for circulation success. 
The Fourth Estate is custodian, but its readers produce it. 
They give the ideas and write the reading matter. 


“The Circulator” is a “family affair,” so to speak. Every- 
one contributes to the general fund, and each one gains 


Will you not write something for next week's issue? 
—a thought, an idea, a suggestion, a plan or a procedure. 
Surely you are not selfish. You are going to send in some- 
thing soon. Why not do it NOW? Address it:— 


THE CIRCULATOR 


Care THE FOURTH ESTATE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


culation shows an increase of better 
than 33 1-3 per cent. We have sold 
over 4,000 policies on a 14,000 cir- 
culation, and we find that this plan 
holds our old subscribers and gains 
our new ones. 


Many new readers have been se- 
cured on this plan, and the old ones 
have been anxious to take advantage 
of the insurance offer by paying the 
additional $1.00 over our regular 
subscription price of $13.00 per year 
ene and $8.00 per year by 
mail. 


Candy for Carriers Plus a Pyra- 
mid Offer 


W. D. LYNESS, circulation mana- 
ger, The Tacoma News-Tribune— 
Having used all kinds of merchandise 
as prize awards for our carriers, we 
were tather surprised to find boxed 
candy the best sellers that we have 
ever used. 


We found that when any of the 
boys brought home a box of candy, 
and mother or sister learned where 
he secured it and how, there was con- 
siderable pressure brought to bear on 
him to repeat. We have arranged with 
a candy manufacturer here in the city 
to supply us at his regular manufac- 
turers’ price, with the result that we 
do not have to stock up, nor do we 
have to anticipate our needs, 


This idea practically eliminated 
all other promotion prizes, such as 
pocket knives, fountain pens, flash 
lights, and other things that ordi- 
narily appeal to boys. However, we 
recently deviated from this particular 
plan and used what we call the “‘Pyra- 
miding Offer.’’ It worked very sat- 
isfactorily, as we put on over a two 
thousand increase in our suburb and 
country territory in five weeks’ time. 
The results exceeded our anticipation 
and we intend launching another 
pyramid offer in the very near future. 


Three Suggestions in Few Words 


J. L. KENNEDY, circulation man- 
ager, the Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt 
Times—Here are three stale but sane 
circulation suggestions: The best 
premium we have used has been a 
travel accidént policy, sold with a 
year’s subscription. The ‘‘steady and 
reliable’’ man-is not always the most 
successful subscription solicitor; the 
adventurous man sometimes secures 
the more subscribers, though he 
might cause trouble. Accurate rec- 
ords, polite service and quick cor- 
rection of errors are a trio or circu- 
lation builders. 


Is Valuable Both Ways 


R. C. PARKS, circulation man- 
ager, the Springfield Leader—THE 
FOURTH ESTATE’S new departure, 
The Circulator, will prove to be a 
wonderful department for your pub- 
lication, and will be of great value 
to circulation managers all over the 
country. 


Chicago Agency Merger 


The Brice Morgan agency of Chi- 
cago has been consolidated with Floyd 
Short and Partners, Inc., of that 
city. Bruce Morgan has been elected 
vice-president, 
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Opposition makes the wise man mad. 
—Blake. 


Let’s Get This Straight 


‘There is a mistaken fear in some quar- 
ters that TITHE FOURTH ESTATE wishes to 
fatten at the expense of competition. 

In the announcement made by us in 
the issue of May 15, we stated that the 
competition we promised was a ‘‘compe- 
tition for excellence only, always,’’ and 
that statement still stands. We will suc- 
ceed only as our efforts warrant success 
and we are given intelligence enough to 
know that success will not follow at- 
tacks, either openly or underhandedly 
made upon others in our field; and what 
is more important, neither will happiness 
in our work result. 

It is an old rule of the hunting field 
that the rider clears the most jumps and 
avoids the most spills who keeps his heels 
out of the other rider’s mount. 

Hvis NG 


Taking Their Own Advice 


‘The International Advertising Associa- 
tion finds itself in need of funds to carry 
on its work. Many times in the score and 
more of years of its life the Associated 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Advertising Clubs of the World, the 
foundation upon which the I. A. A. is 
building, found itself in similar embar- 
rassing circumstances. 

Then it was a secret breathed only toa 
select few. Now, under the new regime, 
it is broadcast openly. Like the skilled 
advertising men they are, the Executive 
Committee had a good advertisement 
written, strong in appeal and convincing 
in argument, asking for funds and at- 
taching a coupon to be filled in and re- 
turned with a donation of $100; and for 
quick action, newspapers carry the copy. 

Former appeals of like character have 
been made semi-public, and this action is 
a radical departure from the conventional 
method. 

It is to be hoped that the courage of 
the Executive Committee and method 
they have taken for relief will be justified 
by results. At least they have dared a 
drastic move and adopted the means they 
have always recommended to others— 
advertise. 


The Dreamer Awakened 


Like a breath from the green fields of 
the country. It brought back to memory 
days of our early youth. 

Again through the open window of 
the editor’s sanctum came the sound of 


bees humming, and birds warbling, and 


the click of the whetstone sharpening the 
scythe mingled again with the rattle of 
the linotype. Came, too, the fragrant per- 
fume of new mown hay as the breeze 
blew away the smell of mustiness and the 
odor of printer’s ink, carrying the reader 
far away from the Interboro subway, 
from the rush-hour crowds, the roar of 
the train, back again to the days of bucolic 
journalism when the budding editor will- 
ingly, even gladly, told his readers all 
about the bargains in the village Em- 
porium or the new brand of plows to be 
bought at Hiram Smith’s store, using his 
news columns freely to keep in the good 
graces of his few and reluctant advertisers. 


It was in one of New York’s fore- 
most newspapers, the reading notice which 
awakened these pleasant memories of by- 
gone days. Frankly it told of a “tiny de- 
vice, made in Switzerland,” and directed 
the reader to the store where it could be 
bought. But a second glance dissipated 
all the memories the first had called up, 
snapping the newspaper man who read it 
back to today. For over the reading notice 
ran a five-column_ streamet announcing 
that it was contained in the daily ‘‘News- 
Ad” of one of New York’s big depart- 
ment stores. But it was attractive, read- 
able, interesting, convincing and directing. 

That’s advertising. 


hh 
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Who Will Win the $100? 


“I have been called either a liar or a 
fool,’’ wrote the editor of an Indiana 
house-organ. ‘‘Which is it? Fifty cents 
for the best answer. I want to get a line | 
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| 


on myself.” 


“Why,” asks the Baltimore Sun, “is 


it right to shake down the taxpayer for 
the benefit of the Eastern manufacturer 


and wrong to shake down the same tax- 
payer for the benefit of the Western | 


farmer?”’ 


Then the Sun offers $100 in gold to | 
the Republican politician who devises an 


answer well suited to campaign purposes, _ 


adding ‘“The answer need not be honest, — 


for it must be effective.” uM 
Looks rather like the Sun wanted to 
get a line on the other fellow. 


Newspaper Good Will 


Wall Street recognizes that newspaper 
good will has a substantial value, capable 
of being capitalized, as is exemplified by 
its recent acceptance of the stock of the 
Toledo Blade, Newark Star-Eagle, Du- 
luth Herald and Lancaster New Era 
combined. 

Of the estimated value of the prop- 
erties $9,700,000 is set down as ‘“‘Circu- 
lation, good will and Associated Press 
franchises,” and it is understood that 
good will makes up a large part of this, 

Only after many years of insistence 
did the financial world recognize good 
will as an asset in commercial business. 
There is every good reason why it should 
be treated as such in the business of 
publishing a newspaper. 


Here’s Hoping 


The National Editorial Association, in . 


convention at Los Angeles, adopted a 
resolution declaring opposition to press 
agent material sent to newspapers under 
the guise of news. 

As soon as the Theatrical Press Rep- 
resentatives of America learned of this, 
they passed a resolution of their own 
asking the consideration of the editorial 
body and stating that its aims and object 
coincided with the adopted resolution. 


That is fine. It is to be hoped the work | 


of the theatrical men will be convincing 
of their sincerity. 

If the theatrical press representatives 
are earnest in their desire, it may usher in 
a new era of relationship between press 
agent and newspaper. 
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THIS RADIO SET Looks 


Great, Bur THIS AD. 
DOESNT TELL ME WHERE 


THE ANSWER! 


> 
Dale Fighting On 


Undaunted by the latest attack upon 
him, George R. Dale, the persecuted edi- 
tor of the Muncie, Ind., Post Democrat, 
in his own story, written by him especial- 
ly for THE FOURTH ESTATE, reiterates 
his determination to fight on. His arrest 
last Wednesday was on a charge of crim- 
inal libel based upon an editorial he pub- 
lished in the last month of last year. 


Honest men do not wait seven months 
before replying to attacks upon their 
integrity. 


The aid extended to Dale by people 
throughout the country is a significant 
fact. 


HELP WANTED! 


“Songs of the Craft’ will strive weekly to put 
into verse some familiar personality or phase in the 
making of a newspaper. Its field will be as broad 
as possible; it will attempt to embalm cub reporter 
and managing editor, fly boy and head pressman, 
coupler clerk and business manager, Constant 
Reader and the fellow who stopped his paper. 
Nothing in the making of a newspaper ts so tnct- 
dental as to be unimportant... . So if you have 
an idea you want versified, shoot it in. 


We thank you. 
—H. E. W. 


Drawn especially for THE FourtuH Estate by Vi 
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By Henry Edward Warnes 
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EVOLUTION 


When the Dodobird and the Dinosaur 
Roamed crag and valley and dale; 
When the mountains split with the mighty 


roar 
Of the beast with a steel-scaled tail; 

Way back, back, back, in the life of Man 
To the days when Time was dark, 

The biped Thing in the trees would spring 
And talk with a whine and a bark, 


In a million of years, his bark became 
A system of barks, and yet 
He was millions of years from the simple 


game 
of blocks with the Alphabet! 

He grew and grew, and in time he drew 
The things that he meant on stone; 

And the Wise Ones played with a stylus made 
Of a splint from a dead man’s bone. 


So millions of years from the dinosaur 
The picture of thought evolved 

To Alpha and Beta, and more and more 
Till the riddle of words was solved! 

And so to the blocks that Gutenberg made, 
And so through the wilderness 

Till the Great Dream shone on the make-up 

stone 

And the whirl of the Printing Press! 


And I, who see as the Dreamer sees, 
I walk through the City Room, 
A biped beast in his caves and trees, 
Still chained to the Wheel of Doom! 
Stone chisels carve where the matrix clicks:— 
Where the presses whirl and roar 
The cylinders ring to the Biped Thing 
Like the shriek of the Dinosaur! 


And I am a brother to him who sprang 
And fought with the beasts for life! 
Brother to him who matched the fang 
With a sweep of his granite knife! 
Brother to him who carved his thought 
In stone, till the Voice was heard 
From pole to pole, from Soul to Soul— 


The Voice of the Printed Word! 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 


GX9 


ieee now, is it advisable for newspapers 
to have magazine sections? 


* *K * 


CC (irst aid to beauty and charm”’ is the way 
it is put on a poster by the Allen’s Foot- 
Ease people. my gawd. 
* * * 


* think The New York Times is the best 
ik newspaper in the world. if you disagree, 
please tell me why. 

* * * 


his type-display may have a selling sound 

but it seems to me supremely selfish: 
“greatest demonstration of my life—no cat 
but Hupmobile eight will ever satisfy me 
now.” 

* * * 

p= Mazer says the work of the depart- 

ment store is properly divided into four 
functions: control, publicity, merchandising 
and service. Paul please change publicity into 


advertising. 
a ae. 


te by-line said the divorce case was re- 
ported by a special co-respondent. 


ek 
um and robbery may increase circulation 
but do not benefit advertising. 
ae ote pe 
ews note: United Biscuit expands. it re- 
fers to the company and not to the 


biscuit. 
* x * 


am sorry to see such a sensible advertiser 


1 as John Wanamaker advertising an Aug- 
ust sale of furniture in the middle of July. 


ok eee 
his RINSO advertisement said ‘‘clothes al- 
most was themselves.” ‘stretching the 
blanket, so to speak. 
ee wee 
See of delicacy, how is this sentence 
from a department store ad?: “‘glove silk 
bloomers or step-in panties are re-inforced 
where the wear occurs.” 


S uspended—temporarily—the world’s great- 
est and strangest daily newspaper—The 
Congressional Record. 
cee eS ee 
dx the air mail accelerate subscription pay- 
ments? 
x + ee 
c¢ he letter is the greatest force in business,’ 
says POSTAGE, the magazine of di- 
rect-mail. that would make the typewriter 
greater than the machine that made the goods. 


a 
qd page advertisement has a picture of a new 
car, overt which is the heading: “‘we built 
a $10,000,000 body plant to make this new 
Essex possible.” and the slogan of the I.A.A. 
is ‘‘truth-in-advertising.”’ 
at. 
he heading to a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement in “‘the city of brotherly love” 
is: you have got to prove it to Philadelphia 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. do you get those 
two words, got to? 
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Interesting Relics of Journalism’s Earliest Days 


Oldest Copy of an English Newspaper in Existence Found by New Yorker 
Who Sent Photograph of It to New York Public Library 


No. 2 of a Series 


Gazette de France 
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ODERN French journalism had its beginnings 
in a physician’s office. Patients used to besiege 
the houses of successful Paris doctors and wait 

for treatment. Among those practitioners was Dr. 


M. Renaudot, who first wrote out news bulletins for. 


distribution to his own clientele. In 1631 he started 
a small, printed paper which he called the Gazette de 
Paris, which by 1632 had risen to the importance of 
being a regular publication. It took the name of 
Gazette de France in 1665, by which it was known 
for the 165 volumes of its career. 


It dealt largely with news from the various Eu- 
ropean capitals, and also published official informa- 
tion. “The issue of the Gazette de France, reproduced 
here, bears date of May 5, 1685. Its size is 6 by 8 
inches, the whole number consisting of twelve pages. 
News from Warsaw and Brussels is featured on the 
first page, and letters from other cities follow. 


Venice is credited with having originated gazettes, 
newspapers devoted mainly to news of shipping and 
the price of commodities, which were of especial inter- 
est to her merchants. Good old Doctor Renaudot 
specialized in political news and the gossip of the 
court. Statesmen such as Richelieu came to realize that 
this little paper had possibilities of power. Under the 
reigns of the later French kings the Gazettes were 
liberally subsidized. More outspoken political opin- 
ions than the Gazette cared to represent were expressed 
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The Negro Press 


Marriage Deletes An “Ear” 
and Modifies Militancy 


of Amsterdam News 
By Eugene Gordon 
No. 2 of a Series 


\ \ 7 ITH the: issue of July 7 
the New York Amster- 
dam News was increased 
from 16 to 20 pages. According 
to a statement made the follow- 
ing week, the experiment of a 
larger paper brought plaudits and 
a jump in circulation. Just how 
long the jump was, however (or, 
for that matter, what was the ori- 
ginal figure), the Amsterdam News 
fails to state; and that, in my 
opinion, is a mistake. 
There are now three sections to 


oot 3 : 


Savants. 


this paper, and they are divided 
as follows: First, general and lo- 
cal news and advertising: second, 
general and local news, sporting 
and amusement pages, and classi- 
fied advertisements, third, maga- 
zine section, containing editorials 
and special articles, and financial 
and real estate advertisements. 

The layout is good, the make- 
up fair, and the typography just 
about excellent. The advertise- 
ments, although generally local, 
are plentiful and well displayed. 
All in all, the enlarged Amsterdam 
News is a creditable paper. 

This news-sheet began publi- 
cation December 31, 1909. In 
recent years it has maintained 
rather a militant policy with re- 
spect to all suspected and avowed 
enemies of the colored man—in- 
cluding those within the ranks. 
For some time there was printed 
conspicvously in the right ear of 
the first page the advice to its 
black clientele that “‘to break the 


bonds, patronize only stores em- 
ploying Negroes.’ 

That was an admitted slap in 
the face of Harlem white mer- 
chants who failed to give em- 
ployment to colored persons. 
Incidentally, it was also a whack 
at the advertiser, although I doubt 
that it was so intended. 

But there came a time when 
Mrs. E. A, Warren, manager of 
the paper, took unto herself a 
spouse, a gentleman from the Far 
West named William H. Davis. 
Shifts in managerial responsibil- 
ities followed. Mr. Davis be- 
came president and general mana- 
ger, and Mrs. Warren-Davis as- 
sumed the duties of treasurer. 
William M. Kelly retained his 
job as editor. It is under such 
happy auspices the paper flourishes 
today. The editorial policy ap- 
parently has not been altered, but 
there has been a change in the right 
ear of the first page. 

Mr. Davis, long before he be- 


in the Journal des Debates; while scientific and literary 
matter were featured by a periodical devoted to the 


The little Gazette of the French medico entered into 
a special field, and in imitation of it gazettes were 
printed in other European cities. 
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came Mrs. Warren's better half, 
used to notice and chafe at that 


bit of advice to the Harlemites. 


To him it seemed to be unduly 
belligerent. No need of hurting 
the feelings of possible advertis- 
ers, you know. One of the first 
official acts when he became pres- 
ident was to order the “‘offensive”’ 
line killed. His substitute reads: 
“Wherever possible, trade with 
stores in Harlem who do not 
practice discrimination in the se- 
lection of their employees. Help 
break the bonds of economic 
slavery.” 

This address to the Amsterdam 
News readers does not insult the 
advertiser, Mr. Davis believes, as 
he is sure the other did. He holds 
that it still gives the man with 
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something to sell, who has no 


Negro clerk on the premises, full 
benefit of the doubt, yet leaves 
to the prospective purchaser the 
option of using his own head. 
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The Classified 
How Classified Advertisements Are Gained and Retained 
Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
+ 5s 


Special Classified Pages on Special 
Occasions 


From L. S. Mulford, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Binghamton 
Press, Binghamton, N. Y., come these 
excellent suggestions, backed by posi- 
tive proofs: 

What is probably our biggest ex- 
tra-linage producer is the sale of 
special classified pages to used car 
dealers and real estate brokers. 

We never sell a special page for less 
than six days and we never permit 
anything but our regulation six-point 
type and white space upon them. 


Change Copy Often 


Each advertiser is sold a certain 
_ position for his copy for the week. 
_ He must agree to run a definite num- 
ber of inches daily, and after so agree- 
ing, is held to his space. Copy may 
be changed as often as desired, pro- 
viding the full space is used. 

Results from these pages have al- 
ways been excellent in Binghamton. 
We have run them for the past five 
years and have yet to fail in putting 
one across. Perhaps the reason for 
this is that we do not try to kill 
the idea. Automobile specials are 
sold only at such times as Show 
Week, Fair Week, etc., and real estate 
pages only twice a year, in the early 
spring and fall. 


His Office Ads Are Valuable Aids 


GLEN C, ALLEN—Classified Ad- 
vertising manager, the Spokane Press 
—in the development of our classi- 
fied from the start, two years ago, 
we had just one form of contract— 
two lines or more daily for a period 
of one year. This gave us a start, 
and thru effort and suggestions we 
have been able to increase the adver- 
tisers linage in many cases up to four 
and five inches daily. 


New Appearance Daily 


Our largest advertisers are used— 
car dealers. I clip ads from exchanges, 
and in making calls I submit the ones 
I think best to the advertiser. I find 
that by rearranging the ad to suit the 

‘advertiser it gives his classified ad a 
new appearance each day. That is— 
Personal solicitation each day is the 
secret of making the little advertiser 
a bigger advertiser tomorrow. 

We now have several forms of con- 
tracts and it is surprising to note how 
many of the former two line contract 
advertisers are taking our largest form 
of contracts on renewals. We run of- 
fice ads each day that are valuable 
aids to our classified department. 


Do Thou Likewise 


John F, Blatt, Jr., classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Reporter- 
Star, Orlando, Florida, writes: ‘I 
believe a multitude of classified ad- 
Vertising managers could derive un- 
told benefit from the interchange of 
ideas now being conducted by THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. I shall give you 
some of my experiences.’ This is 
a timely tip to others. 


“Truth-in-Advertising,’’ the slo- 
gan of the I. A. A., is just as appli- 
cable to a two-line classified ad as it 
is to a full-page display. 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classified Advertising 


Choosing Employees, Development of New Business, 
and Allotment of Territory Are Dealt 
With in Detail 
By Walter W. Murdock 


Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 
(No. 2 of a series) 


In selecting employees one 
should choose people who can 
actually see a real future in classi- 
fied advertising, people who like 
to sell, people who are truthful 
and honest, those who think for 
themselves, and who are tireless 
workers. Never pick people who 
use classified advertising as a mere 
stepping stone to some other de- 
partment or position. 


Some people with no news- 
paper advertising sales experience 
have been developed into some of 
our very ablest salesmen. If a 
man has the desire it makes but 
little difference whether he is ex- 
perienced because a knowledge of 
your work and an application of 
that knowledge means success. Ex- 
perience only provides a little more 
knowledge, and perhaps that expe- 
rience is not along the lines you 
desire at all, so if a man is willing 
to work it is not hard to teach him 
how to be an exceptionally clever 
classified advertising salesman. 


The more a man knows about 
his product the easier it is for him 
to sell it. All the new employees 
should be taken through the news- 
paper plant and taught everything 
about advertising copy, the hands 
it goes through, the setting of type, 
matrix, moulding, presses, the 
paper itself, how it is sold, where 
the majority of circulation goes, 
class and type of people that pre- 
fer it, whether the paper is liked 
or disliked. The more technical 
knowledge he has of newspaper 
mechanics and office routine, the 
better salesman he becomes. A 
salesman studying over his classi- 
fications, type faces, rates, censor- 
ship, etc., will secure a great many 
very valuable arguments. 


Developing New Business 


The development of new busi- 
ness should be planned to fit in 
with the paper’s position in the 
field as to whether it carries the 
largest volume or is one of the 
papers with a smaller amount of 
classified. Papers with the larger 
volume must create and develop 
advertising business, because they 
have no one to follow; while the 
smaller medium, often thought by 
its classified manager, to be the 


harder to sell, in reality is the easier 
medium because it is only neces- 
sary to sell from the other paper 
the leads that have already been 
created or developed. Surely if a 
man has been induced to advertise 
in one paper it is not nearly so 
hard to convince him that he needs 
an additional medium. 

Every ad should be checked in 
every opposition paper every day. 
If one solicitor cannot get it then 
the ad should be given to another. 
You will always find someone on 
the staff who can sell the ad. We 
used to think there were certain 
advertisers no one could get, but 
this is not true. Someone can sell 
every advertiser. Usually the sales- 
man who goes out feeling that 
there are a certain number of ad- 
vertisers no one can get, finds that 
the first customer is one of these, 
and the next is one of these and he 
automatically creates for himself 
a tough job all day long, while the 
enthusiastic chap goes out, makes 
up his mind that the advertiser can 
be sold, that he is not going to be 
shown up, that he will get them 
and he invariably does. 

Every effort should be made to 
increase business from regular ad- 
vertisers. While there are a num- 
ber of Classified Managers who feel 
that the daily space contracts are 
best, there are also a number who 
feel that the bulk contracts are 
preferable. Every advertiser dis- 
likes to be forced. So much ad- 
vertising is seasonable that when 
we make it compulsory for a per- 
son to use an ad every day in the 
year when he is only desirous of 
using 300 days, he immediately 
feels vexed, hurt, disgruntled and 
at the expiration of the contract, 
if there is another medium in the 
town selling bulk space and is 
anywhere near as good, he will 
turn to it. Several Classified Man- 
agers who have used daily space 
contracts discontinued them be- 
cause of this objection. Of course, 
it sounds logical to say that you 
will have all these advertisers to 
hold up records on dull days, rainy 
days, and holidays, but surely 
salesmanship should be carried 
along further than the mere sell- 
ing of the contract. 

(Continued on page 47) 


. gasoline free. 


Neighborhood Grocers Solicit 
' Classified Advertisements 


Dick P. HARRIS, advertising 
manager, the Vallejo Chronicle— 
Classified linage is something that is 
sometimes neglected. I have tried a 
number of stunts to pep up this de- 
partment. This one has proved a 
winner with me. 


The neighborhood grocer enjoys 
quite a pleasing contact with his trade. 
In fact he is well known in_ his 
immediate neighborhood, and Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown 
always enjoy a bit of gossip at the 
store on the corner. They have rooms 
to let or things to sell, and the WANT 
AD finds a welcome at the corner 
grocer. Mr. Grocer is glad to act as 
agent for the paper. An attractive 
card is furnished announcing that 
CLASSIFIED ADS are received here 
for THE CHRONICLE. A_ small 
commission goes to the grocer, who 
phones in to the paper, makes the col- 
lections from the advertiser, and 
makes a monthly settlement with the 
paper. This I have found increases 
linage and is a service appreciated by 
those who live several blocks from 
town. 


Gasoline Gets Ads 


The’ Bulletin, Alberta, Canada, 
‘‘Alberta’s Oldest Newspaper,’’ gives 
away gasoline to gain classified ad- 
vertisements, says E. I. Bolander, of 
The Bulletin’s advertising depart- 
ment. ‘The plan is as follows: 


Every day an auto owner, a 
reader of The Bulletin’s ‘‘Small 
Ads,’’ receives five gallons of PEP 
Auto license numbers 
are noted at random and published 
in the paper. The owner sees his 
name among the advertisements, 
brings his car to The Bulletin’s office, 
and gets the gasoline. The gas so 
given is donated by the Pep Refin- 
eries. 


“The classified chaps could com- 
mence now to lay plans for the Den- 
ver convention in 1927. 


CLASSIFIED IDEAS 


The scriptural injunction, “It 
is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” is applicable to 
this page. It is only by giv- 
ing we gain. 
THE CLASSIFIEDMAN is an 
exchange of ideas, thoughts 
and suggestions. You give 
a story, another man gives an 
article, someone else gives 
brief bits of information, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE as- 
sembles them and places them 
before its readers for inspira- 
tion and application. 
Will you not contribute some- 
thing for the next issue? Of 
course you will. Why not do 
it NOW? Address it— 
THE CLASSIFIEDMAN 


Care ‘THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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Synthetic News Gives Novelty 


By LORING PICKERING 


General Manager, North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance 


Any editors who entertain the 
lingering doubt that you describe, 
may dismiss it, because unless the 
synthetic news is really news, it 
will get no play. If I go out and 
assassinate the President, it can 
hardly be maintained that this is 
not news, although I created it. 
When Queen Isabella underwrote 
the Columbus Expedition, it was 
a synthetic news story, by your 
definition, but is, nevertheless, a 
well remembered one. 

The policy of many newspapers 
in this country today is worth 
studying from this point of view. 
Their editors recognize that be- 
tween the uninteresting story of a 
commonplace crime as against that 
of a novel expedition, an interest- 
ing interview, or an unusual 
“‘stunt,’’ there can be little choice. 
The selection by an editor of the 
latter class of story gives his paper 
what the competing newspaper is 
stupid enough to miss; gives his 
readers a news novelty; and secures 
from his readers interest instead 
of the sneer: ‘‘I wouldn’t let that 
paper come into the house.’’ 


What Do Newspaper Men 
Think of “Synthetic” 
News? 


On this page THE FOURTH 
ESTATE prints two differing views 


on the vital topic of ‘‘synthetic 
news,’ which is of interest to all 
newspaper and syndicate men. We 
would like to know what news- 
Paper and syndicate men think of 
this, and are anxious to hear from 
them. Won’t you contribute your 
idea on the value of synthetic 
news?! 


Inside Football News 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., will re- 
lease a series of twelve articles on 
“Inside football’ by William S. Lang- 
ford, famous football referee, who 
will tell of his unusual experiences 
while acting as arbiter in many im- 
portant gridiron classics. This series 
will be called Between the side lines 
and will contain technical matter 
translated into terms readable by the 
layman, and anecdotes of Glenn War- 
ner, Tad Jones, Bill Roper, and other 
leading coaches. 


Harrison On a Farm 


Seeking relief from his arduous du- 
ties as General Superintendent of the 
Consolidated Press, A. F. Harrison is 
spending his vacation with his family 
on his Indiana farm. 


' Mrs. Urner Abroad 
Mabel Herbert Urner, whose fiction 
has enjoyed wide popularity in the 
newspapers, is now in Europe. 


Value of Synthetic News Debated 
by Newspaper Men 


& 


*, . . Secures From His Readers Interest . . .”°— 


Pickering—“Spontaneous News Always Will Be 
the Backbone of the Newspaper.” —Hopwood 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The growth 
of “synthetic news’’ has been one 
of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of late in the newspaper 
field. Polar expeditions, round- 
the-world dashes, excavations of 
ruined cities, have filled the front 
pages of newspapers all over the 
country. This was not news that 
“broke’ in the ordinary run of 
things, but news that was delib- 
erately fostered and made by news- 
papers and newspaper organiza- 
tions. These stories differed from 
the stories newspapers create by 
investigations and exposes in their 
universal interest. 

This manufacture of news has 
created joy in the hearts of some 
newspaper men and sadness in the 
hearts or others. There are editors 
and publishers who fear that this 
artificial news will in time super- 
sede “‘regular’’ news, and, on the 
other hand, there are editors who 
welcome this news for its general 
interest and “‘clean’’ charactec. 


Reader Interest 


In these columns THE FOURTH 
ESTATE presents two differing 
views. Loring Pickering, general 
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Rube Goldberg 


Rube Goldberg may be called the 
H. G. Wells of the comic strips. His 
characters are always utilizing some 


strange invention, that arouses the 
risibles in its marvelously complicat- 
ed construction, and its elaborate use- 
lessness. His characters are grotesque 
in their form and grotesque in their 
words and pictured deeds. Like gar- 
goyles suddenly animated with the 
breath of life, they passionately do 
meaningless things, and bring on 
guffaws of laughter from their audi- 


managet of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, which has 
fostered much of this “‘synthetic’’ 
news, contends that unless it is 
legitimate news it will not meet 
with a good reception from edi- 
tors; and Erie C. Hopwood, edt- 
tor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and second vice-president of the 
North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, differs from Mr. Pickering 
in his contention that readers have 
little interest in the general run of 
synthetic news. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE told 
Mc. Pickering: “There seems to be 
a lingerina doubt in the minds of 
many editors that the deliberate 
fostering of what may well be call- 
ed ‘synthetic news,’ has in it the 
germs of danger to real news and 
to established news values. The 
idea seems to be that the apparent 
largeness and elaborateness of these 
synthetic news stories overshadow- 
ed in their artifical growth, the 
more human and more natural 
news stories that find their way 
into the newspaper pages through 
the routine paths of Police Head- 
quarters, Police Coutts, etc.’’ 


ence. Rube Goldberg is the genius 
of the slapstick of today, and in 
his drawings, crude and boisterous 
as they are, there lies a subtle rebuke 
to this over-efficient, super-mechan- 
ized age in which we live. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE begins this 
week a series of drawings of promi- 
nent American newspaper cartoonists 
and artists drawn by Emmanuel Ro- 
senberg, of the Cincinnati Post. The 
first drawing in the series is one of 
Rube Goldberg. 


Advertising Potential Advertising 


The International Syndicate of 
Baltimore sends out a printed sheet 
on its building pages that is very effec- 
tive. Instead of printing only the 
material it sells, and telling the pros- 
Pective buyer of this copy that he can 
use this as a nucleus around which to 
build an advertising page, it prints a 
Specimen page, with advertisements. 
This is a weekly house plan service, 
containing plans and illustrations of 
different types of homes, the majority 
of which appeals to families of modest 
means. This house plan serves as a 
magnet to bring in building, contract- 
Ing, paint, lumber, hardware, insur- 
ance, mortgage, realty, cement and 
similar advertising. A community ap- 
peal is made by the head which reads, 

Build now! For a bigger better. . .”’ 


Synthetic News Interest Going 


By ERIE C. Hopwoop 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


I find Mr. Pickering’s comment 
on synthetic news very interesting, 
but I do not entirely agree with 
it. Spontaneous news always will 
be the backbone of the newspaper. 
There will also always be a place 
for properly developed synthetic 
news. After all, isn’t it largely a 
matter of relative values? 

Obviously, a good synthetic 
news story is worth more than a 


poor spontaneous news story, but — 


I believe, and I think Mr. Picker- 
ing will admit, that a good spon- 
taneous news story is always bet- 
ter than a good synthetic news 
story. 

I do not know whether out 


experience is typical, but it has 


seemed to me that in the last few 
years our readers have been losing 
interest in synthetic news stuff un- 
less it is exceptionally good, and 
we have undertaken to build a 
paper rather more by news as it 
happens. 

Mr. Pickering is rather too much 
inclined to judge all synthetic 
news by the excellent material 
furnished by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. I am sure 
that if this organization were turn- 
ing out typical run of the mine 
material Mr. Pickering would be 
one of the first to be critical of 
this type of product. 


Will Rogers, “Ambassador” ‘ 


Will Rogers, whose piquant com- 
ments on the life of today are released 
by the McNaught Syndicate, is trav- 
elling in Europe, and his popularity 
over there almost equals his vogue in 
this country. Airplanes and dictators 
impressed Rogers as the two most sig- 
nificant factors in Europe today, ac- 
cording to an interview he had with 
O. D. Tolischus, Hearst correspond- 


ent in Berlin. So potent is the ex- - 


cowboy’s humor considered in Europe 
that he had to pledge himself not to 
crack any jokes about Russia before 
being permitted to enter that country. 

“In Paris I met my friend Nick 
Butler, (Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University)” 
said Rogers,’’ and he said, ‘Well, 
you're the only man we haven't given 
a degree to yet.’ ‘That’s nice of you, 
Nick,’ I said, ‘but you would have to 
find a degree for some one that doesn’t 
know nothing.’ ‘That’s all right,’ 
Nick said, ‘that’s what all our de- 
grees are for.’ ’’ 


Two N. A. N. A. Men On Vacation 


Guy Jones and W. E. Doeller of 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance sailed from New York for a 
European vacation last Saturday. 


Rube in Europe 


Rube L. Goldberg, caricaturist, 
whose grotesque drawings are released 
by the McNaught syndicate, is travel- 
ling in Europe. 
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Motion Picture Tie-ups 


Newspaper tie-ups with moving 
pictures have often proved beneficial 
to the motion picture, and very weak 
in their effect on arousing reader in- 
terest in the printed story as carried 
in the newspaper. This has been be- 
cause many of these tie-ups have come 
from the publicity departments of the 
motion picture concerns, who ex- 
ploited the newspaper's printing of 
the story of current movies. In this 
connection many of the large motion 
picture companies maintain ‘‘free 
fiction’ departments, whose activities 
often rob a syndicate of a potential 
paying customer. On the other hand, 
when motion picture tie-ups have been 
built on newspaper serial fiction or 
comic-strip that has originated in the 
newspaper columns, and been bought 
by the screen companies for motion 
picture material, results have been 
very different, and extremely favorable 
to the newspaper. ‘‘Chickie,’’ and 
“Bila Cinders,”’ are two cases in point. 
Recognizing the value newspaper 
publicity has given to widely circu- 
lated features, the Universal Film Co. 
has secured the service of George Mc- 
Manus, whose ‘‘Bringing up Father’ 
strip is released by King Features, to 
assist in the filming of ‘‘The Newly- 
weds and their baby,” and ‘‘Let 
George do it,”” two reel serial offerings. 
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Fashions and Advertising 


Newspapers have often failed to 
cash in on the advertising value of 
fashion features, news, and illustra- 
tions. Instead of playing up ma- 
terial of this character in such a way 
that it can be utilized to attract fashion 
- advertising it is, in most cases, only 
used so in a very indirect manner. 
While fashion news has, of course, 
a legitimate place in the news and 
features columns of a newspaper it 
could be segregated, at least once a 
week, as it done on some newspapers, 
and would be a powerful vehicle for 
advertising of fashionable dress houses, 
and high grade women’s wear gen- 
erally. In this form it would be more 
appealing to its readers than when it is 
scattered throughout a newspaper. Its 
availability and regularity would 
work both as an advertising and cir- 
culation getter. 

In this connection news from Paris, 
cable and mail, can be built up as the 
‘dominant note of a weekly fashion 
section. Copy and illustration of this 
character are securable from many 
newspaper syndicates, and much 
fashion news comes over the regular 
Press association wires. 


Hearst Fiction Editor Resigns 


Miss Tannenbaum, fiction editor of 
the King Features Service, Hearst or- 
ganization, has resigned. No succes- 
sor to Miss Tannenbaum, who left 


following her marriage, has yet been 
chosen. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


Queen of Rumania Coming 


Queen Marie of Rumania, whose 
daily Queen's Counsel is being released 
by the Famous Features Syndicate, 1s 
expected in this country the coming 
fall. Like that other Rumanian ruler, 
Carmen Sylva, the Queen is noted for 
her literary ability, and her daily ar- 
ticle has achieved wide popularity 1n 
this country. 


Darian Cosmos European Director 


Sylvestre Darian, for several years 
en the Detroit Free Press, has left for 
France to take up his new duties as 
European director of the Cosmos 
Newspaper Syndicate. Mr. Darian has 
been educated in Paris and at Oxford, 
and is familiar with the European 
field. 


Don Marquis Play Coming 


Don Marquis, famous author and 
formerly a newspaper columnist of 
wide popularity, who conducted the 
Sun Dial in the New York Sun, is 
author of ‘“‘Out of the Sea,”’ a new 
play scheduled for production on 
Broadway next season. 


Thompson with Service for Authors 


Hamilton Thompson, formerly 
with the scenario department of the 
Fox Film Co., is now manager of 
Service for Authors, Inc. Lawton 
Ford is in charge of the newspaper 
syndicate department. 


Britons to Publish Gunther’s Novel 


John Gunther of the Chicago Daily 
News foreign staff, whose despatches 
are part of the foreign service of the 
Consolidated Press, has had his first 
novel, The Red Pavilion, accepted 
for publication in England. This 
struck Gunther as a smashing reply 
to a story he had recently printed 
saying that English reviewers were 
leagued together to decry American 
books, and that an American could 
not find a publisher in England. 


Writes Sunday School Lesson 


William Southern, editor of the 
Independence, Mo., Examiner, has 
signed a contract with the Republic 
Syndicate of New York to write a 
weekly Sunday school lesson that will 
take the place of a similar feature 
supplied by the late William Jennings 
Bryan. Mr. Southern has been syn- 
dicating the weekly Bible talk he 


makes to his Sunday school class in 
Independence for the past three years. 


“The Taxi Dancer’ 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


“KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Ince. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 
‘““Eyes of Fire” 
“One Burning Minute” 


European Fashion News 


The Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate 
will release in the fall weekly signed 
articles by the famous courteriers of 
Paris. Among the members of their 
French fashion board are Paul Poiret, 
Jean Patou, Premet, Worth, Drecoll, 
Molyneux, and Lelong. 


Helen Wills Gives A. P. Interview 


Helen Wills, American tennis star, 
recently granted an interview to Ethel 
Halsey of the Associated Press New 
York office on the request of Kent 


Cooper, general manager of the 
A. P. O. B. Keller of the Atlanta 
Journal recently obtained a similar 


story from Bobby Jones at Mr. 


Cooper's request. 


Mr. and Mrs. Orr to Study Art 


Carey Orr, Chicago Tribune syndi- 
cate cartonist, sails August Ist from 
New York for Cherbourg with Mrs. 
Orr. The Orrs plan to visit the art 
museums in France and England. 


Acton Joins N. Y. American 


Harry Acton, formerly with the 
New York Morning Telegraph, 
where he conducted the column, 
“Across the Gang Plank,” is now 
running his column in the New York 
American. 


Mann to Berlin 


Arthur E. Mann of the New York 
World’s London office, has been ap- 
pointed Berlin correspondent of that 
newspaper. He was feted by American 
and British newspaper men in Lon- 
don prior to his departure for Berlin 
Wednesday night, 


Stowe to Paris 


Leland Stowe, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune is now connected 
with the Paris bureau of the news- 
paper as assistant to Wilbur Forrest, 
correspondent in chief. 
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Beauty Can’t Be Cooped Up, Says 
Pretty Miss 


Most beautiful of all red-haired 
girls of West Virginia, Eva Phipps, 
of Smithfield, that state, won a trip 
to New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. She was selected by the 
Clarksburg. W. Va., Telegram from 
the assembled pulchritude of the entire 
state. 

Miss Phipps is a school teacher in 
Smithfield. She was chaperoned on her 
trip by Mrs. Guy T. Viskniskki. 

What amazed her most in New 
York, she said, were the skyscrapers 
and ‘‘the way everybody lives cooped 
up in a few small rooms.” 


Advertising Agents Move 
Patterson-Andress, Inc., New York, 
advertising agents, located for the last 
fifteen years at 1 Madison Avenue, 
have leased the fifteenth floor at 244 
Madison Avenue. 


A London, Eng., Representative 


Thomas J. Stobart, Trade Journalist and 
Advertising Agent, 316 Ivydale oad, 


London, E. 15, Eng., would be pleased 
to represent States Trade Journals in 
the U. S. Particulars on request. 
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“Tell It To 


Elsie!” 


The best “us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print ) 
6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., New York City 
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Richard P. Thomas Passes Away; 
Was Noted Mechanical Man 


Richard P. Thomas, for the past 
sixteen years Eastern Representative of 
the Goss Printing Press Company, 
died suddenly at his home in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on July 23rd. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Balti- 
more, the son of Rear Admiral 
Charles Thomas and nephew of 


Philip Francis Thomas, former Goy- 
ernor of Maryland. His first posi- 


Richard P. Thomas 


+: a 
tion was with the Baltimore Sun 
where he learned his trade as a 
printer. 
Offered the position of Public 


Printer by Grover Cleveland. Mr. 
Thomas declined and came to New 
York as mechanical superintendent of 
the New York Journal. This was 
thirty-nine years ago and he has re- 
sided in New York City ever since. 


After ten years with the Hearst Or- 
ganization, Mr. Thomas joined the 
old New York News then owned by 
Frank A. Munsey. However, the 
paper failed and he then became asso- 
ciated with the International Paper 
Company and was with them for 
about twelve years. 


In 1910, Mr. Thomas accepted 
the position as Eastern Representative 
of the Goss Printing Press Company 
in charge of their New York office and 
has been with them until the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Thomas is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Christine Keely Thomas 
and four children—Edwin J. Thomas 
of Catskill, N. Y., Richard C. 
Thomas of Hackensack, N. J., 
Mrs. George Clark: of Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Otto Applegate of 
Eatontown, N. J. 


Short Course for Linotypers Held At 
Iowa State College 


Twenty-five Iowa county news- 
Paper operators attended a new kind 
of ‘‘school”’ from July 14 to 17 at 
the Iowa State College. It was the 
first short course for Linotype opera- 
tors ever held by a college or university 
in the country. 


The idea of the course originated 
with F. W. Beckman, head of the 
Technical Journalism Department of 
the college, who saw in it another 
way to serve the printing and editorial 
interests of the state. 
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How to Handle Photographs for 
Use in Dailies 


Saving Time on Timely Pictures Should Be Aim 
of the Newspaper 


HE FOLLOWING facts are taken 

from a booklet issued by The 
Milwaukee Journal, entitled ‘‘Photo- 
graphs That Newspapers Buy’’: 

Whenever the value of your pic- 
ture depends at all upon its timeli- 
ness it is worth while to send it by 
first-class mail. If you have taken 
photographs of a real catastrophe, 
such as a fire, wreck or cyclone, where 
many lives have been lost, or when 
you have any news picture of con- 
siderable importance, time is worth 
everything to the editor. Even min- 
utes count in getting such a picture 
into print first and the editor will 
undoubtedly authorize you to call 
him for instructions at the news- 
Paper’s expense. 


By special arrangement it is fre- 
quently possible to put such pic- 
tures in charge of a bus driver, pas- 
senger train brakeman or _ special 
messenger who will be able to de- 
liver it much more quickly than if 
it went through the mails. This ex- 
pense is only justified in the case of 
the most important news pictures. 


How to Save Time 


Another way to save time on rush 
photographs is to use cut film and 
send the undeveloped negative im- 
mediately after taking with adequate 
notes that will help the editor to 
identify each photograph. Newspaper 
photographic studios are equipped to 
do fast developing, enlarging and 
printing, and newspaper engravers can 
make cuts from the prints before they 
are dried, requiring much less time 
than that necessary for you to get 
finished prints to them. Packages of 


undeveloped negatives should be 
plainly marked ‘Open in Dark- 
room.” 


It is also well to send negatives 
where you have used a small camera. 
More satisfactory enlargements can 
be made from the negative than when 
the print must be copied. 

While the making of a newspaper 


An Appeal to the Men 
Who Produce the Paper 


“The Mechanicalman” is to continue 
the newspaper Mechanical men of the United 


half-tone requires less than an hour, 
rotogravure etching is a much slower 
process and “‘roto’’ sections of news- 
papers are usually planned and laid 
out many days in advance. This 
should be taken into consideration in 
submitting pictures or sending them 
on order from the editor. The editor 
of a rotogravure section will need to 
have photographs usually at least 12 
days in advance of publication, al- 
though a few newspapers are equipped 
to handle them more quickly. 


Identification and Return Address 


Every photograph should be 
marked plainly on the back with the 
name and address of the sender and 
complete identification of the sub- 
ject or subjects of the photograph. 
This ought to include time and place 
of taking and the full name of all 
principal persons in a group. Editors 
will wish to have as much informa- 
tion as possible about the photo- 
graph unless the picture is intended 
for use with a separate story which 
contains this data. 


Where the information or identi- 
fication is lengthy it can be put on 
a sheet of paper attached to the pho- 
tograph or sent separately in an ac- 
companying letter. 


Philadelphia Inquirer Has Big New 
Color Press 


A color press which has achieved 
the unprecedented feat of turning out 
40 pages at one production is being 
used by the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Last week's Sunday Inquirer con- 
tained 40 pages in color printed on 
this press at one time. 

This mammoth color press was 
built expressly for the Inquirer and 
under the specifications furnished by 
the Inquirer management, by R. Hoe 
6 Co. It has 48 cylinders and is the 
largest and most complete printing 
machine of its kind in existence. 


as an interchange of ideas among 
States and Canada. 


‘Those who read it must do their 
with real constructive material. 


What’s going on in your composing room—your press room, in the 
engraving or stereotyping departments. Write us about it and let’s publish 
it for the benefit of other men in other cities who can nice it to advantage. 

Tue Fourtn Estate is the medium of exchange for these ideas plans 
and_ suggestions. It is “up to” readers to furnish the material. Will 
YOU_ do YOUR part? Of course you will. Write something—you know 
best WHAT—and mail ‘it to: 


share to make it full to overflowing 


“The Mechanicalman.” 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


New Counsellor for Intertype 
Corporation 


From The Intertype Corporation 


comes this information: 


During the past few years the new 
matrix faces and decorative material 
produced at frequent intervals by the 
Intertype Corporation have met with 
the approval of discriminating typog- 
raphers everywhere. And now, in or- 
der to increase these facilities, Inter- 
type announces that it has secured 
the services of August Dietz to serve 
in the capacity of Typographical 
Counsellor. 


Mr. Dietz has risen to his present 
fame by reason of his tireless industry, 
urged by his love of the printing art. 
His keen insight into the beauty and 
craftsmanship to be wrought with 
type faces has resulted in his merited 
recognition as an authority in his 


chosen field. 


Recently, in a talk before the Col- 
lectors Club of New York on the 
Various Processes of the Graphic Arts 
as practiced in the Nineteenth century, 
Mr. Dietz demonstrated the opera- 
tions of lithography, typography, 
linography, steel and copper-plating, 
stereotyping and electrotyping. 


New Times Type Book 


The most attractive publication of 
its kind ever printed by the New 
York Times has reached this depart- 
ment in the shape of the third edition 
of the New York Times Type Book. 


It has stiff gray covers with its 
title in plain gold letters on black, 
and cream colored heavy paper. It 
was prepared with the utmost care 
by the Pynson Printers in coopera- 
tion with the Times composing 
room. 

The volume sets new standards for 
type books and is an important con- 
tribution to the Times’ efforts for im- 
provement of newspaper advertising 
typography. Its preparation extended 
Over a period of months. 

The book is a guide to the twenty- 
three type faces in the Times com- 
posing room. The book will prove 


a valuable aid in the selection of effec- 


tive types for advertising and in esti- 
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mating the amount of text which can — 


be set in a given space. 

Special attention to the prepara- 
tion of the book was given by W. A. 
Penney, Superintendent of the Times 
composing room; Charles I. Willey, 
day foreman of the composing room, 
and William O. Carswell, who set the 
type. 


Passaic, N. J., News a Nine-Column 


Daily Newspaper 


In an article in THE FOURTH 
ESTATE of July 17 comment was 
made on the check form used by 
the N. W. Ayer agency, on the 
background of which was outlined 
a nine-column newspaper. Mention 
was made .of the ninth column as 
an “extra column.” 


R. E. Lent of the Passaic, N. J., 
News points out that this paper has 
been nine columns for five years. 
The Atlantic City Press is also nine 
columns and the Detroit News is re- 
ported to be considering a change to 
nine columns. j 
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New Duplex Press 
for N. J. Paper 


Paterson Press-Guardian 
Plans An Extensive 
Expansion Program 


A tepresentative of THE 
FOURTH ESTATE happened op- 
portunely to visit the office of 
the Paterson, N. J., Press-Guard- 
ian yesterday at the very time 
they were starting their new Du- 
plex Superspeed Low Unit Met- 
ropolitan Sextuple Press. In an 
interview with W. B. Bryant, the 
publisher of the Press-Guardian, 
the fact was brought out that 
this press was the third that has 
been-in use for the past fifteen 
years, or since the arrival of Mr. 
Bryant and his associates in Pat- 
erson in 1911, the first being a 
3-Deck Scott; next a 36-page 

two unit Hoe Press and the third 

press the last word in printing 
machinery, manufactured to order 
by the Duplex Printing Press 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich. 
The driving motors and control 
system for this press have been 
furnished by the General Electric 
Co. 

THE FOURTH ESTATE repre- 
sentative was introduced to Mr. 
James T. Peto, Mechanical Super- 
intendent of The Guardian Print- 
ing 6 Publishing Company, who 
came with Mr. Bryant to Pater- 
son in 1911. 


Long Expertence 


Mr. Peto is considered one of 
the best pressmen in the U. S., 
having operated printing presses 
since his apprenticeship days when 
he started on the old Brooklyn 
Times in 1879, at that time pub- 
lished by William Cullen Bryant, 
father of the present publisher of 
The Press-Guardian and Sunday 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Peto is the inventor and 
developer of a number of patent 
devices now used on the modern 
high speed presses and this Duplex 
press embodies some of his own 
ideas which were considered not 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 


50% or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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New Duplex Press of Paterson Press-Guardian 


only practical, but thoroughly up- 
to-date by the engineers of the Du- 
plex Company in Battle Creek. 


Paster Apparatus 


A simple flying paster appar- 
tus for changing rolls without 
stopping the press, one of Mr. 
Peto’s inventions, has been incor- 
porated in this new press, and a 
number of other devices which the 
Duplex engineers recognized as 
feasible to incorporate also. 

‘Mr. Peto has had practical ex- 
perience in running presses for 
nearly half a century and is known 
favorably by most of the printing 
press manufacturers of the coun- 
try. 

The selection of the Duplex, 
which was made by Mr. Bryant 
and himself, was based on a thor- 
ough investigation of all printing 
presses, their design, material, 
their interchangability of units, 
production capacity and_ their 
capability of the addition of new 
units when conditions required it. 


Expansion Plans 


With this press equipment and 
the addition of a new corner build- 
ing which will be accessible within 
the next few months, Mr. Bryant 
and his associates have planned 
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BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3. presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 


for a real expansion program cov- 
ering the next ten years in antici- 
pation of the great growth in 
population not only in Paterson, 
but in Bergen and Passaic Coun- 
ties due to the proposed bridge 
across the Hudson and other ad- 
vantages. 


Although The Press-Guardian 
now enjoys the largest circulation 
of any evening newspaper in the 
northern tier of the State, with 
the extra facilities afforded, the 
management of The Press-Guard- 
ian now expects to increase mate- 
rially its circulation. 


Goss 


Presses Installed in Various 


Newspaper Plants 


Final shipments has been made to 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of their bat- 
tery of High Sped Presses consisting 


St gen ence 


For Prompt Services 
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TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 

In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 

our Conveniently Located 
Selling Houses 

AMERICAN 1 YPE FOUNDERS 

Cincinnati Milwaukee, San Francisco 

Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
pokane Winnipeg 


COMPANY 
Atlanta Denver New York | 
Baltimore DesMoines Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portland 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 


American Type the Best. 
in Any Case % 
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of sixteen Goss High Speed Low Con- 
struction Press Units and five pairs 
of high speed folders. This large 
equipment is now in the process of 
erection. 


The Sun Pub. Co., Portland, Ind., 
has just completed the installation 
of a Goss Comet Flat Bed Web Per- 
fecting Press. Phillips @6 Van Orden 
of San Francisco, Cal., are now in- 
stalling a special Goss 96-page maga- 
zine Press which was shipped within 
the last two weeks. The Times, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is now busy on the 
installation of sixteen Goss High Speed 
Low Construction Press Units and 
five pairs of folders. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2212 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog o 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. +” 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
‘PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


“Tt is essential to Success to be the 
first out with the News — and 
Minutes count.” 


This Hoe Curved Casting Mould 
is a time-saver, designed espe- 
cially for Speed and Efficiency. 
Cold Water, circulating through 
the stationary Lid and the con- 
cave Side, gives quick cooling for 
rapid Casting. 


——— 
If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 
LS 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Hoe Patented Duo-Cooled Equipoise 
Curved Casting Mould 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Results 
Try a Little 
Classithed Adv. 


CLASSIFIED 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


SN 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


rtising Promotion — If you want 
ere aaincesl communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


oung man, now employed, age 24, 
NE and with 5 years experience, 
desires change. Splendid past record. 
Thoroughly experienced with all suc- 
cessful methods. Very familiar with 
Basil Smith System. Salary expected 
$60 week. For full details write Box 
7810, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


A newspaper manager and editor—a 
man who has put two losing newspapers 
on their feet—seeks an important posi- 
tion. Can give the highest references. 
Deals only with principals. If you 
have a losing newspaper and do not 
know where to find the man who can 
make it pay here is your opportunity. 
Address, Whiting, care Fourth Estate. 


An editorial writer with metropoli- 
tan experience seeks a position with a 
newspaper needing an editor who can 
write with authority on a great variety 
of topics and make the editorial page 
of a newspaper its most outstanding 
feature. No catch in this. Highest 
references as to character and ability. 
Address Cornish, care Fourth Estate. 


Have you any financial problems in 
connection with your newspaper? Let 
me solve them. I have done it every 
time | have tried and always with satis- 
faction to the owner of the property. 
Most losing newspapers are that way 
merely because they are mismanaged. 
I can show you how to put them on a 
paying basis. Try me. Efficiency, 
Fourth Estate, 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE, now 
General Manager in city of 800,000, 
with seventeen years experience as 
Circulation Manager, General Man- 
ager and Assistant Publisher seeks 
connection with Owner or Pub- 
lisher who requires the services of 
a thoroughly trained producer. 
Available any time, good reasons 
for seeking change, married, 37, 
exceptional references as to ability 
and character. Salary secondary in 
importance to prospects. Address 
Box T. O. D., The Fourth Estate. 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C. A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


Eo a 
Circulation Manager 


Young married man, 37 years 
of age, desires position as circu- 
lation manager. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 10 years as_ circulation 
manager for several large publica- 
tions. Now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Box R. S., 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


eres sleet bamasisioason 
Capable young news executive on 
paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 
success, Address Box L. O., THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 
ey 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Twenty-three, single, experienced, ag- 
gressive. Has been Advertising Man- 
ager of small city daily. Desires posi- 
tion of that nature with paper of 7,000 
circulation, or as assistant on larger 
paper. Writes convincing copy and 
makes attractive layouts. Capable of 
installing classified systems and co- 
operation bureau. At liberty August ], 
Box B O R, Care, THE FOURTH ES- 
TATE. 


HELP WANTED 
te oes 


Business Manager Wanted. Southern 
morning paper. City of 100,000 popu- 
lation. Permanent position. Advance- 
ment. Salary $5,200 to start. Address, 
Box B. M. THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


—————— 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

We want an alert and immediate pro- 

ducer of results with fresh ideas and 

ability to sell space, also able to de- 

velop new accounts. State age and 


salary. Republican, Cedar Rapids, la. 


Help Wanted—For Sale—Business 
etc.—30 cents a line, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED copy of The Fourth Estate, 
No. 1521, for April 21, 1923. F. W. 
Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


_ 
SYNDICATE 

Bernarr Macfadden’s editorials deal with 
the basic facts of life, with problems 
that are daily met by all. Written in 
simple language, they are impassioned 
and powerful. The Graphic Syndicate, 
25 City Hall Place, New York. 


NEWSPAPERS SELL 
FASTEST 


(Continued from page 9) 


York; The Boston Transcript and 
The Chicago Tribune,’”’ said Mr. 
Bunn, ‘“‘because these newspapers 
circulate all over—in the country 
as well as in the city. In other 
words, they are national mediums 
and we chose them particularly for 
their suburban and country circu- 
lation. They will be effective in 
reaching city persons who go into 
the country during the summer. 


To Back Up Dealers 


“We first established a service 
system with the dealers whereby we 
can take care of the product we sell 
and next arranged to support the 
dealers with newspaper advertis- 
ing. In this scheme, 100 dealers 
are using approximately 140 local 
newspapers. Some dealers use three 
or four newspapers. A dealer in 
Briarcliffe, for instance, covers so 
much territory that he uses six 
newspapers, while down on the 
extreme end of Long Island, four 
or five dealers use the same news- 
paper, The County Review. 


“When we open with a dealer, 
we extend support to him in a dis- 
play advertisement five columns 
wide by fifteen inches deep. This 
is followed by weekly insertions 
of space advertisements three col- 
umns wide by ten inches deep, all 
the copy being prepared by Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, of 383 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York, the agency 
through which we are handling 
the campaign.” 


“Why have you selected news- 
papers for this campaign?’’ Mr. 
Bunn was asked. 


““We use newspapers because 
they are the fastest means of sell- 
ing goods. We started in March 
to catch the season. We knew our 
stuff was right and wanted to sell 
it immediately. Another point 
about this use of newspapers is the 
fact that Pyrofax is an innovation 
and therefore an element of news 
goes into our copy. The proper 
piace to spot it, therefore, was in 
mediums which tell the news. The 


fact that we are going ahead with 
more and more newspaper adver- 
tising is proof of the fact that our 
fast selling expectations have been 
realized.” 


COLD FACTS KILL 
BUGABOOS 


(Continued from page 35) 


in seventeen national magazines 
then carrying Brunswick adver- 
tising. Many districts, it was 
learned, were receiving more ad- 
vertising than their actual or po- 
tential sales warranted. Other 
districts were under-advertised. 
Total waste was startling. 

Zone newspaper advertising 
was considered, therefore, with 
expenditures correctly propor- 
tioned to the twenty sales dis- 
tricts. The Brunswick Chicago 
district, which matched The 
Chicago Tribune territory, was 
chosen to test the soundness of 
the plan. 

The first page advertisement 
under the new plan appeared in 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
in October, 1922. The sharp 
upward trend of dealer’s sales, 
usually deferred until December, 
Started immediately. October 
and November sales showed 
heavy increases without robbing 
the usual big December busi- 
ness. 

In just four months Page ad- 
vertising in The Chicago Trib- 
une so multiplied business that 
Brunswick’s 1922 sales in the 
Chicago territory jumped to 
thirty per cent of the sales for 
the nation! 
Enthusiastic Cooperation — of 
Dealers 


_The enthusiasm of Bruns- 
wick dealers over the new pro- 
gramme was shown in a strik- 
ing demonstration. Fight per 
cent of the Brunswick dealers in 
the Chicago territory signed an 
Optional agreement to insert at 
least eight inches of advertising 
each month in their local news- 
Papers, and to arrange windows 
and floor displays tying up 
with The Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertising. Over 150 metropoli- 
tan newspapers now carry 
smashing schedules of Bruns- 
wick advertising. Each of these 
markets has shown gratifying 


For Quick Re- 
sults Use The 
Fourth Estate 


Opportunities—Press Clipping 
5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


es 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, 


SS 


Promotion 


SS 


Best Opportunity in California—Daily 
in exclusive field, average annual bus- 
iness last six years over $44,000. Very 
satisfactory net returns. Plant invoices 
$21,000. Offered at $35,000; terms 
$15,000 down. Prop. 1476x. The H. 
F. Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Il, 


———— 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ee 
Job presses, paper cutters, WIRE 
STITCHERS, etc. A complete line. Over- 
hauled and guaranteed machines at bar- 
Sain prices, Easy terms, Hoffman Type 


& Engraving Company, 114 E. 13th St., 
New York, N. Y, 


24 PAGE 


GOSS PRESS 


‘FOR SALE 


Through the purchase of the 
Republican - Gazette by The 
Lima Morning Star, we offer at 
a low price for immediate dis- 
posal our 24 page Goss Straight- 
line Press with complete stereo- 
type equipment. 

PRESS—7 or 8 columns. 3 decks. 
36,000 papers per hour up to 12 
Pages, 18,000 up to 24 pages. Nearly 
new G. E. electric station control. 
Extra set of rollers. 

STEREOTYPE—3 ton pot with gravi- 
ty feed oil burner, also grates for 
coal or you can use gas. Plate 
casting box with pump. Flat casting 
box. Saw. Trimmer. Shaver. 
Plate routing block. Mat roller. 
Electric mat scorcher, 100 mat size 
electric humidor. 

Outfit in first class condition 
and now in use. Current copies 
and further information will be 
mailed on request. 


THE LIMA STAR 


LIMA, OHIO 


CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


SS 


increases in sales, some as high 
as 140 per cent. 


Now folk, if that isn’t slam- 
ming the old hoax to a fare-the- 
well there isn’t any such word as 
wallop in the American language. 
Truth is so powerful that it has 
got to be recognized sooner or 
later, and the truth about adver- 
tising is that newspapers are the 
most economical as well as the 
most certain means of selling by 
the printed word. | 
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ADVICE FROM AD 
EXPERT VALUABLE 


(Continued from page 41) 


If a man is sold a bulk contract 
and then induced to use type and 
space during his off seasons and 
ts allowed to stay out in his busy 
seasons ot the season when he has 
more business than he can handle, 
he will be better satisfied. He usu- 
ally feels that in advertising for 
business that cannot be taken care 
of properly he is only making so 
many dissatisfied customers or 
friends. The advertiser profits by 
this method and the newspaper 
gets that much more space through 
the confidence created by fair treat- 
ment. The only way a newspaper 
can grow is to absolutely keep the 
advertiser and the reader in mind 
at all times. 

There has been a great deal of 
discussion among classified mana- 
gers as to the arrangement of ter- 
ritories, geogtaphically, by classi- 
fications, or by utilizing free 
lancers. Some feel that the ar- 
rangement should be geographi- 
cally, others by classifications. 
Why not have all? Why not 
have a salesman responsible for a 
certain classification and also for 
a certain territory and also give 
him the privilege of free lancing 
on any other territory wherever a 
new account has not been reported 
on within a given length of time. 
Free Lancers should always be kept 
on a classified staff. This not 
only keeps the men on their toes, 
keeps the contracts in, the territo- 
ries cleaned up, but it also lets 
them know that if ever they feel 
like quitting it in no way leaves 
you in the lurch, that there is 
someone to step into their posi- 
tion immediately. A Free Lance 
man should be just as good or a 
little better than any solicitor on 
the staff. A solicitor should al- 
ways strive to become a Free 
Lance. 

There are any number of meth- 
ods for keeping salesmen enthu- 
siastic. The very best one is a 
talk from the classified manager. 
Some Classified Managers hold 
inspiration meetings every morn- 
ing with a great deal of success. 
Others have meetings once a week, 
once every two weeks and once a 
month. It is very essential that 
a sales staff be kept enthusiastic 
and meetings should be held just 
as often as it is necessary to keep 
the staff full of enthusiasm. If 
a classified manager can do this by 
inspiration it is a great deal better 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street 


23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


Seattle 


New Cleveland Press Editor 
Louis B. Seltzer, assistant 


managing editor of the Cleve- 
lan Press, has been promoted 
to the post of chief editorial 


writer. Mr. Seltzer, who is 27, 
is the son of Charles Alden 
Seltzer, author of western tales, 
and was city editor of the Press 
when only 22. 


than by paying bonuses, commis- 
sions, prizes or by having contests 
or setting quotas. Invariably 
there is a reaction where prizes or 
bonuses are used. Frequently 
when quotas are given the sales 
person finds it hard to make and 
he will turn in unauthorized copy 
which you all know is a grave 
handicap for a newspaper. 


IN THE PAGES OF 
BOOKS 
(Continued from page 32) 


does not confirm the picture of the 
world they have in their heads. 
Well, the world of Crebillon, 
Laclos, Diderot and Restif de la 
Bretonne is not that of the con- 
temporary American, and if one 
happens to stumble into it, he 
should forget his prejudices and be 
entertained or instructed as his 
mental bias happens to allow him. 


Another reflection suggested by 
this book, so valuable to the moral- 
ist, immoralist, and student of 
literature, is that the venerable 
idea of the unique moral purity of 
the country, and the unique wick- 
edness of the city gets a terrific 
blow. Crebillon and Laclos dealt 
with high society. Restif de la 
Bretonne wrote of the country, to 
a considerable extent. “The reports 
differ only in externals. Both 
must be pretty tough going for 


moralists. I am happy that I am 
not one. But I have troubles of 
my own. 


—. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


$4 A YEAR 
Brings 


The Fourth Estate 


to You 
52 Times During the Year 


ROMANCE ALIVE IN ‘ev 


JOURNALISM 


(Continued from page 31) 


gathering of “‘yes men.’ Politics 
are freely and thoroughly dis- 
cussed and debated before adopt- 
ed, and every executive is free to 
speak his mind frankly. Instead of 
all being cast in the same mould, 
the Gannett newspapers have in- 
dividuality; each is developed to 
meet the needs and suit the tastes 
of the community it serves. 


Trustee of Cornell 


Last June the Alumni of Cor- 
nell University recognized the 
high position Mr. Gannett has 
reached in the world of affairs by 
electing him a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity. At the same time he was 
elected president of the Cornellian 
Council, the fiscal agency of the 
alumni body, of which he has 
been a_ vice-president. He had 
previously been president of the 
Cornell Association of the South- 
ern Tier, and vice-chairman of 
the New York State semi-centen- 
nial endowment committee of the 
University. 

He has never taken an active 
part in politics. He is a member 
of the Finger Lakes State Parks 
Commission, appointed in 1924 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 

Mr. Gannett was married in 
1920 to Miss Caroline Werner of 
Rochester, a daughter of the late 
Judge William E. Werner of the 
New York. State Court of Ap- 
peals. They have one daughter, 
Sarah. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


press clipping bureau. 


magazines oO 


Be Sure It’s 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
f all kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 
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Goss Presses Are Installed by 
Many Papers 


The Denver, Col., Post are now 
busy instaling their new Goss High 
Speed Straightline Octuple Press and 
shortly hope to have same on the 
edition. 

Shipment was made last week by 
the Goss Printing Press Company of 
a High Speed Low Construction Oc- 
tuple Press and the directors are now 
busy installing same in the office of 
the Dayton, O., Journal-Herald. 

The Racine, Wis., Times-Call was 
shipped a Goss Low Construction 
High Speed Sextuple Press with one 
pair of folders for installation a little 
later on this summer. 

Shipment has just been made to 
the Los Angeles Record of four Goss 
Low Construction High Speed Press 
Units, a Color Unit and one pair of 
Folders. 


New Rankin Account 


The Orphos Co., Inc., New York, 
toothpaste manufacturers, have placed 
their advertising account with the 
New York office of the William H. 
Rankin Co. 


| TSE EE TEE TE 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 30th, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c.) a 
share on the Common Stock of this Company, 
payable August 16th, 1926, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 4th, 1926. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
‘confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


“Henry” 


and in a manner not 
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NEWSPAPER ZIP MADE 
ZIPPERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Pull pages were used in the big 
drive during the Fall of 1925 and 
the winter of 1926, in the news- 
papers of the larger cities, with dom- 
inating sizes for the smaller towns. 

Pifthly and of particular interest— 
the newspapers cooperated with Good- 
rich and the agency in ‘‘selling’’ the 
dealer on the campaign with a skill 
and whole-heartedness that but a 
few years ago would’ have been 
thought utterly impracticable. 


The 1925-26 Effort 


Take the 1925-1926 effort—the 
plan prepared and effectively followed 
by hundreds of newspapers was this: 


One month prior to the starting 
date, portfolios were prepared con- 
taining proofs of the entire campaign, 
and also proof of the special dealers’ 
advertisements, as well as proofs of 
the national magazine copy. 


Representatives of each of the news- 
papers to be used were called in by 
the agency. The portfolio was care- 
fully explained to the representative 
as to the part their local newspapers 
were to play in advertising the ad- 
vertising to the dealer. It was re- 
quested that they have their papers 
take. the portfolios and circulate the 
trade. They were to point out to the 
dealer. in. detail the schedule, talk 
“Zippers’’ to the sales force, forget- 
ting the whole crew sold on the cam- 
paign, urge the dealer to stock up 
with Zippers so as to cash in when 
the demand was created, and lastly, 
to tie up with the copy especially pre- 
pared dealer ads. 


The Newspapers Helped 


Over 400 portfolios were supplied 
to the various newspapers. Almost im- 
mediately reports began to come in 
from the newspapers, giving vital in- 
formation on distribution. These re- 
ports were relayed to the sales depart- 


BOSTON 
POST 


June, 1926 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST __ 427,010 
SUNDAY POST 377.57] 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 


N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


ment and a great many new dealers 
were secured. 

Bulletins and letters were sent out 
almost daily by the agency to the 
list of newspapers, urging them to 
speed up their calls, to send in stock 
reports, and supplying them with spe- 
cial information. 

Summing up the activities of the 
various newspapers, the following fig- 
ures tell the story: 

Local Dealers Called Upon. . 4,520 

The portfolios were shown to the 
dealer, the campaign explained in de- 
tail, the amount of stock on hand 
determined, and he was urged to tie 
up to the factory copy with his own 
copy of the special dealer ads as 
shown in the portfolios. 

Streamers Posted on Windows of 
Dealers’ Stores 1 Sigs 4,206 

The streamers consisted of the word 
“Zippers” on an attractive back- 
ground. 

Proofs of Advertisements Distrib- 
uted "to, Dealers 22. aan 3,679 

Proofs of the three large advertise- 
ments were sent to the newspapers 
and their merchandise men took these 
to the dealers. In a great many cases 
these were actually pasted on the deal- 
ers’ window. 

Window Cards Placed or Dis- 
played’... Jee es 1,428 

Attractive cards were prepared and 
distributed to the dealers, 

Large Dealers Called on Phone. 236 

Some of the newspapers have a 
rule against making personal calls. 
In such cases, the buyers were called 
on the phone and told that the ad- 
vertisements were to appear. 


Dealer Tie-Ups. in Newspa- 
pers? eee 43,703 (in lines) 
This dealer advertising covered 


space paid for by the dealers and ad- 


vertised Zippers under their own 
names. 

Window Displays (One Week 
Rach)’ >. eo 9 


Certain newspapers have windows 
given over to the display of products 
advertised in their columns. Attractive 
displays were set up featuring Zip- 
pers. These displays were on exhibit 
one week. The great number of people 
who viewed these Zipper displays can- 
not be computed. Displays appeared 
in the following cities: 

Wichita 
Youngstown 
Syracuse 
Peoria 


Des Moines 


Nem Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 


over 46,218. Greater than all other 
Papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


. 


have 
you been 
following the 


remarkable 
growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


era 


Indianapolis 
Sioux City 
Springfield, Ill. 
Buffalo 
Display tn Dealers’ Windows 


It has been reported that from a 
majority of the cities where we used 
space in newspapers the local dealers 
have persistently displayed Zippers in 
their windows. 

We can attribute these displays 
largely to the activities of the news- 
paper representatives calling upon these 
various dealers and watching that 
they display Zippers in their win- 
dows and on their counters. 


Uniting to Sell 


What splendidly organized cooper- 
ation on the part of the advertising 
departments of the daily press! Im- 
possible in any other nation on the 
globe. These days everybody is join- 
ing hands to SELL the product—not 
in the sense that the advertising 
agency and the newspaper representa- 
tive goes out order book in hand, but 
those two important links between a 
manufacturer and his buyer work 
closer on his Sales. Problems than 
ever before in the history of the in- 
dustry. No longer does the modern 
newspaper, with a shrug of its shoul- 
ders, pass by an advertising success 
with the statement. ‘‘Of course it pull- 
ed. It was good advertising.’’ Now- 
adays they want to know the reason 
why. The newspaper is interested in 
sales and goes to the trouble of find- 
ing where the markets are and how 
to reach them, and of using trained 
men to cooperate with these big 
national campaigns in an effort to 
squeeze the last ounce of efficiency 
from them. 


Thus everybody benefits—the con- 
sumer demands more Zippers, the 
dealers stock more and the manufac- 
turer is encouraged to enlarge his ef- 
fort and increase his production which 
in turn requires more labor and puts 
more money into circulation. 

Everybody spends more, yet every- 
body gains more. 

It is the great law of exchange, 
which is the basis of all prosperity. 


SMALL STUFF IS AD 
RELIANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


to the game. There was. He 
stopped long enough from twin- 
ing powder-cordgs into the sil- 
houette of old Ponce himself to 


THE DAY America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing power 


of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home Paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


TH E DAY Jewish Daily” | 


Member A. B. C. 
183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


THE An 
JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


Sen oe 


American 
newspaper read by 
the more _ intelli- 
gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 
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make a  confession—something | 
very big and pretentious was fol- | 
lowed by a modest display. | 
Then came another thing a little 

more gaudy. Then pots of red 

fire were lighted in an inexpen- 
sive row along the old Sea Wall, | 
Now it was time to set off a per- 
fect Niagara Falls of light at con- 
siderable expense. 


Common sense regulated the 
program, that was all. It was 
making a certain amount of mon- 
ey spread over a certain period 
of time and still keep the sky 
lighted. ‘ 


4 


Fooled as Well 


We have always maintained 
that this basic principle is the 
real saving grace of newspaper 
campaigns and _ appropriations. 
Too many advertisers are coaxed 
and cajoled, either by themselves 
or unthinking counsellors, to 
light a dozen elaborate set 
pieces, one following the other, 
in rapid succession, only to leaye 
the “sky dark’ until something 
else can be constructed, and 
enough money got together to 
“start the show all over again.” 


The .‘‘program’”’ is at fault. 
Somebody has erred, seriously, in 
the effort of keeping the audience, 
seated, over a sufficiently (sci- 
entifically-apportioned) long per- 
iod of time. 


These sporadic, rocketing cam- 
paigns, all flame and furore while 
they last, but snuffed out at the 
expiration of their little life, 
without a single epilogue, have 
caused more than one heartache 
in the advertising camp. 


The retailer has an aggravat- 
ingly curtailed memory, bobbed 
at both ends. He will give an 
advertiser credit for “‘local news- 
paper advertising’’ only when it 
seems to be a sort of deathless 
procedure, going on and on. He 
has a shabby habit of forgetting 
that “‘big campaign of twelve half 
pages,”’ 


Not that there is anything 
against large space. Far from it. 
Innumerable instances there are 


when the dramatic splash is the 
thing to do. A new product 
demands it. Distribution, under 
such auspices, feeds on it. False | 
impressions must be squashed or 
a competitive drive handled with 
an iron determination. But where 
the advertiser is established, and 
where the procedure is orderly and 
as fixed as the stars, the science of 
wise apportionment of space looms 
large. 

\ 
RE LORS LAI A ABET TRE I RA RCA EE 


THE TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 


The only morning newspaper published 


in Topeka, Kansas. 


FIRST in local circulation; in Trade ter- 


ritory. circulation; in total circulation. 
FIRST in volume of advertising of all 
classes of any local newspaper. FIRST 
in news; in reader confidence and influ- 
ence. LOWEST milline rate any Topeka 
Daily. NATURALLY best in results and 


lowest in cost of obtaining them. 


40,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


ArTHUR Capper, Publisher 
Member A.B.C. Associated Press, A.N.P.A.- 
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_VIVAUDOU SWEET ON 
NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from page i) 


“Here are the exact figures in 
percentages: 


; Per Cent 
Newspapers 85.83 
General Magazines L025:3 
Trade Journals 3.64 

100.00 
The newspaper advertising 
placed in 116 leading — dailies 


throughout the United States, was 
apportioned in this way:— 


Per Cent 
Black and White 36.83 

_ Color DY Se 
Rotogravure Diez 
a Serer 35.83 


. The daily publications used 
ave large circulations. They range 
from such mediums as the New 
York Times, the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, and the New York 
American in the thickly populated 
New York territory—to dailies in 
rather sparsely settled western 
states. 

The vividness of the rich red 
Vivaudou box, makes color pages 
especially desirable. The American 
Weekly—a magazine section of 
the Hearst newspapers, with a com- 
posite circulation of about 5,000,- 
000, gets a full page in color four 
times a year. 


One of the most successful full 
page color effects was reached in 
the picture section of the Chicago 
Tribune on June 20 of this year. 


The Green Agency also took in- 
to account that Chicago would be 
thronged with thousands of Catho- 
lic visitors from all parts of the 
country and the world, attending 
the Eucharistic Congress. 


The weather would be hot, of 
course, and therefore what better 
time to suggest to the milling 
throngs that Mavis was a soothing 
solace to the skin and a delightful 

balm after the bath! 


A news interest was imparted, 
too, by a picture of a Roman gal- 
ley, with the red container of 
Mavis on its bulging sail, while 
the copy sang the praises of fine 
Italian talc. 

As the first page of the section 
bore a portrait of Chicago's own 
Prince of the Church in the red 
robes of his high office, 2,000,- 
000 copies of this issue were 
bought by the faithful, which was 
practically twice the usual Sunday 
circulation. 


This smashing full page adver- 
tisement, printed in color, when 
possible, besides being given to the 
American Weekly, was issued to 
the following newspapers:— 


Newspaper Circulation 
Public Ledger 425,000 
St. Louis. Post- 

_ Dispatch 349,000 
Pittsburgh Press 236,000 
Chicago Tribune 1,100,000 

Total 2,110,000 


As the object of Vivaudou is to 
reach all masses and classes, such 
publications as the New York Eve- 
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ning Journal and the New York 
Daily News find their logical place 
on the maximum insertion lists. 


Popular magazines which ap- . 


peal especially to women, such as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Woman's Home Companion, the 
Delineator, McCall’s, and the Pic- 
torial Review, are found on the 
schedule. True Stories, as well as 
avowedly fiction magazines, have 
their places. The Holland Maga- 
zine comes in for a part of the 
appropriation, because of its circu- 
lation in Texas and the South 
West. The Extension Magazine, a 
Catholic publication with several 
hundred thousand circulation, pub- 
lished in Chicago, which seems to 
have a considerable influence in the 
Middle West, carries numerous V1i- 
vaudou announcements. 


On the trade journal list are such 
publications as ‘“Toilet Requi- 
sites,’ ‘“‘Drug Topics,”” employed 
in making announcements relating 
almost entirely to merchandising, 
statements as to the general adver- 
tising employed, bulletins about 
window displays and similar in- 
formation. 


All the advertising is coordin- 
ated with the sales policy more 
closely than appears on the sur- 
face. The largest amount of linage 
is used in months when talcum 
would be most required by con- 
sumers. 


Very little space is used in Jan- 
uary; in the spring Vivaudou uses 
a liberal amount of linage; reaches 
the peak in June, then reduces, and 
in November is on the high curve 
again in quest of holiday trade. 
The appropriation for 1926 was 


distributed through the various 
months in the ratio given below: 
Month 

whan ary: eco ee eee .04 
eb Wa yen eee Zo 
March nee 4.80 
April eee 11.00 
May} foe 24E epee 9.34 
JUNC: kn. ce One ate ee 20.00 
July. oe ea eee 15.06 
Ao Uste eee eee (gers) 
Septemiibe teen 4.43 
@ctober ae ee 5.06 
November eine 14.75 
Wecembery sey ee 6.75 
"Tiotalinsea ae 100.00 

Every  Vivaudou salesman 


knows in a general way how the 
advertising budget is apportioned, 
and he has special information 
about the linage which has been 
planned for the publications in his 
territory. He knows exactly when 
any big rotogravure display or a 
color splash is due. 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 
THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


Sa 


Vivaudou does not include the 
names of local dealers in adver- 
tising Mavis, but’ many of those 
dealers, especially department 
stores, insert references to Mavis in 
their own announcements notably 
in midsummer and during the 
Christmas holidays. They » pay 
close attention to Mavis, and to 
that popular Vivaudou Perfume 
““Narcisse de Chine.” 

In addition to this the following 
“‘tie-ups’’ are made:— 

(1) Elaborate window displays 
—in which huge paste- 
board models of the red 
box are featured. Counter 
displays are also  sug- 
gested. 

Billboard advertising in 
large cities. A_ relatively 
small appropriation has 
been made for outdoor ad- 
vertising. One of the most 
striking posters which ap- 
peared in June and July 
shows a smiling baby mak- 
ing a snowstorm of tal- 
cum, by turning the 
red container upside-down 
over his head. This carries 
the slogan — “For the 
Whole Family.” 

A consistent and aggressive 
sales policy which provides 
for the prompt delivery of 
goods so that there will be 
an abundant stock to meet 
the demand by a persistent 
and well sustained advertis- 
ing policy. 

The main impulse of the Vivau- 
dou vogue throughout is well- 
placed newspaper advertising. 

“For advertising a product of 
such universal use as Mavis,”’ said 
Mr. Lee, ‘‘the newspaper is the 
best medium, for this preparation 
is used more or less by every mem- 
ber of the American family. 


‘Tt is just as acceptable to per- 
sons of wealth as to those who are 


(3) 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 


Follow Their City 


National 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Representative: 


Chicago, 


Padi The 1 
Indianapolis’ oldest newspaper - 
is today the siost aggressive. 
After 50 years, with circula- 
tion supremacy unchallenged 
in the city, it hangs up new 
linage records month by 

month. 


NEWS 
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not wealthy and, as everybody 
reads the news, we reach an enor- 
mous number of persons through 
the newspaper advertisements. 

“The whole story is told in 
the proportions of space in the 
various kinds of mediums for 
which we contract for the Mavis 
account.” 

Such then is the story of the 
rising tide of the Vivaudou vogue. 


Tapscott Transferred 


E. A. Tapscott, formerly with the 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., office at 
Dallas, Tex., has been transferred to 
the Detroit office. A. G. Normant suc- 
ceeds him at Dallas. 


New Fertig Accounts 


The Lawrence Fertig Co., Inc., 
New York advertising agency, will 
direct a country-wide advertising 
campaign on the Octacone_ loud 
speaker, a product of the Pausin 
Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 
They will also direct the advertising 
of Dunlap &% Ware, N. Y., eastern 
distributors for the ‘““White Rouge” 
toilet specialty. 


Kootz With Dyer 


Samuel M. Kootz, formerly with 
the Biow Co., of New York has 
joined the New York staff of the 
George L. Dyer Co., as an account 
executive. 


Stone Account 


Fox © Mackenzie, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, will direct the ad- 
vertising account of the American 
Lime & Stone Co., of Bellefonte, Pa. 


Economy by 


Concentration 
covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 

RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


Lead In 
Circulation 


0 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation — state- 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. ' 


he Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


VANDERBILT’S OWN 


STORY 
(Continued from page 22) 


this way newspaper work was the 
most intense source of a post- 
graduate education in real life to 
me. 

My taste of printer’s ink, over a 
period of five years in all branches 
of newspaper work, from the press 
room to a foreign correspondent’s 
office, had imbued me with certain 
ideals and ideas of journalism, 
which made me very anxious to 
run my own newspapers. 


A Fighting Start 


When I became a newspaper 
publisher I had not only to fight 
the usual battles that are part of 
any new publishing venture, but 
an unexpected opposition that 
sprang from my own family and 
friends; an opposition that was 
more surprising because it had 
been heralded by promises of sup- 
port which I had relied upon. 

In my newspapers I made no 
compromise with family, with 
friends, or with caste. My attitude 
may not have been perfectly right, 
as no man’s ever is, but at least it 
was my own. The Vanderbilt 
newspapers sought to reflect the 
ideas of social justice and liberality 
which had been instilled into me 
by my newspaper training. Some 
of these tendencies were objected 
to, silently, by my family and 
friends, when they found their 
Way into print under my signature. 
They had remained in their grooves 
of position and attitude, while I 
had grown out of this, into a new 
and freer atmosphere, for which 
the newspaper work I had done 
was responsible. 


Circulation Acid Test 


That there was nothing wrong 
with my ideas was proven by the 
circulation and stability reached 
by my newspapers in a remarkably 
short period. People do not buy 
newspapers unless the attitude of 
these papers appeals to them. My 
failures were not failures of edito- 
rial judgment, but failures due to 
my naive reliance on the judgment 
of alleged newspaper business and 
general financial ‘‘experts.’’ Not a 
penny of stockholder’s money has 
come into my own pocket. On the 
contrary, I have lost a considerable 
personal fortune, received no sal- 
ary or expenses for the past six- 
teen months, and created a chasm 
between my family and myself. 

The fight I waged was the old 
American fight for freedom of the 
press; for the right to express my 
Own opinions, my own ideals and 
ideas in the newspapers which I 
owned. If I had ‘“‘gone easy’’ on 
certain topics and compromised 
with the ideas of others I would 
not be in my present difficulties. 

When I failed I was within a 
stone’s throw of success. I had been 
promised definitely a certain sum 
of money, small in proportion to 
the total value of my properties. 
It would have been sufficient to 
“carry me over the top.’ This 
money was withheld, not because 
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of the weakness of my newspapers 
but because I insisted on ex- 
pressing through these newspapers 
what I thought was right and just. 
Rather than compromise with 
ideals foreign to my own, I pre- 
ferred to stop publication of my 
newspapers. 

The newspaper has been the 
cradle in which were born my 
ideals of freedom and social de- 
mocracy. In all my newspaper 
work I tried my best to. express 
my feeling that America should 
really be ‘‘the land of the free’ 
and not the home of financial aris- 
tocracy. I feel most at home in 
the newspaper business, and [ in- 
tend to return to it, as soon as | 
possibly can, because in it I find 
the most vivid vehicle of living 
democracy and actual freedom. 


Cow bin Vamoles bill 


HE PAID $2,000,000 FOR 
EXPERIENCE 
(Continued from page 22) 


As a matter of fact, beyond the 
indefinite intention to plunge back 
into the newspaper business at the 
earliest opportunity after his finan- 
cial difficulties are over, his plans 
are unformed. 

When the crash came Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., controlled three 
newspapers, the Los Angeles 
News, San Francisco Herald, and 
Miami Tab. Of these, the Tab was 
on the best basis, paying its own 
way, the News had the largest cir- 
culation at one time (210,000) 
of any morning newspaper on the 
west coast, and the San Francisco 
Herald had a large circulation but 
little advertising due to the preva- 
lence of local shopper’s sheets, 
which covered the city six days a 
week. Mr. Vanderbilt made a suc- 
cess of his newspapers from the 
editorial angle—but they failed 
because of the manner in which his 
subordinates handled them from 
the business end. 


Near Success 


Just before failing, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., was on the brink 
of success. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which he had been 
led to expect from his family by a 
verbal agreement, would have been 
enough to put his three newspapers 
on a paying basis. But, unaccount- 
ably to Mr. Vanderbilt, his family 
did not come ‘‘through’’ with the 
necessary money. 

Ever since he began his newspa- 
per career on the old New York 
Herald, Mr. Vanderbilt has been 
anxious to own his own newspa- 
pers, and express his own ideas in 
them. To his newspaper training 
he attributes the evolution of a 
social consciousness, which made 
him go against the expressed wishes 
of his family in many particulars. 
If he had wished to compromise he 
could still be a publisher. As it is, 
he has paid over $2,000,000 for 
the privilege of publishing what 
he wanted in his newspapers, and 
for the privilege of holding a union 
pressman’s card, 


Having had a taste of newspaper 
work five years ago, young Van- 
derbilt is anxious to return to the 
fold, and lays his defeat to the 
fact that he insisted on. writing 
what he thought was right. Two 
New York City newspapers, one 
Philadelphia newspaper, and two 
other newspapers in the United 
States have offered him editorships. 
He is as yet undecided as to his 
immediate plans. On the return of 
two of his attorneys, Dudley Field 
Malone, and Arthur Garfield Hays, 
from Europe on August 10 he will 
decide more definitely on his fu- 
ture work. 

In the meantime he has sold a 
series of interviews he secured 
while in Europe with different 
rulers over there to a newspaper 
syndicate. 


Circulation Builder 


Drawing on his past newspaper 
experience Mr. Vanderbilt was 
able to build in a remarkably short 
time large newspaper circulations. 
His failure was not due to inex- 
perience, but to too great reliance 
on advisors. He has now added to 
his other experience the bitterly 
earned and unforgettable knowl- 
edge that comes from failure. 

THE FOURTH ESTATE has en- 
couraged Mr. Vanderbilt editori- 
ally, and its cheering message was 
appreciated by the young pub- 
lisher. 

“Your attitude was an exception 
to the general one,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
was very sporting. It encouraged 
me immensely to hear you cheering 
on the sidelines, instead of booing 
me in my defeat.”’ 

THE FOURTH ESTATE once 
more cheers for Mr. Vanderbilt, 
and feels sure that a man with his 
grit “‘may be down, but is never 
out.” 


“DEALER ELECTROS” 
—NOT USED! 


(Continued from page 10) 


But no, these were just ordinary 
dippers. 


‘There should be space for the 
dealer's name, shouldn’t there?’’ 
suggested the Sales Manager, as 
he looked over the first rough lay- 
outs. 


“By jove, that’s right,”’ replied 
the Advertising Manager, ‘‘I 
hadn't thought of that. These dis- 
plays are to come out over his 
signature. Well, we must fix that 
up. 

It is done. And the space left 
for the dealer’s imprint is so small, 
that when the local newspaper of- 
fice attempts to set in a name and 
address, he can’t do it, even with 
the smallest type at his disposal. 


These spaces for the retailer's 
store display are pretty nearly al- 
ways funny. If they are one half 
inch in depth, by three in width, 
the advertiser thinks he is making 
a great concession. 

But that dealer is nobody’s fool. 

He looks the campaign of elec- 
tros over and shoves the portfo- 
lio into a desk drawer or into the 
waste paper basket, 


July 31, 
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Not practical! The firm issuing 
them has been too self-centered, 
too wholly and gorgeously selfish. 
He hasn’t thought of the poor 
retailer at all. He has thought only 
of dippers. 

And it doesn’t work! 


Is there any answer? Surely, — 
Play the game. Look through the 


other man’s eyes for a change. Soft 
pedal on the “Big I’’ thing and 
make the dealer himself the hero 
of every advertisement. The dip- 
per is advertised just the same, 
but more modestly. 


In copy and pictures, the manu- _ 


facturer can give at least fifty per 
cent of his attention to that small 


merchant who puts the electro in _ 
the newspaper, locally. And suf- 


ficient room can be left, not alone 
for a nameplate but for something 
else, too. 

If, for example, one illustra- 


tion had shown the inside of such 
a store, elaborating upon a well- 


stocked tinware department and 
had rather casually and incidental- 
ly introduced the dipper, as one 


of the articles sold, then it might — 


be a different story. 


If the first paragraphs of text 


had referred to this handsome de- 
partment and the fact that every- 
thing the merchant sold was qual- 
ity, through and through, the re- 
sults would have been different. — 


Most dealer electro series are 


pathetically selfish, 
unscientific. 

They overlook the fact that 
there may be five hundred other 
articles in the store. 

They never leave room for the 


narrow and — 


merchant to say a word and he 


can barely shoe-horn his own name 
and address into the composition 
in an out-of-the-way corner. 

A company trade mark is em- 
blazoned and featured as if it 
were the equivalent of the starry 


flag or the coat of arms of an- 


other Napoleon. 

Dippers are talked to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 

When a merchant comes upon 


the type of electro which, in copy. 
and pictures, tends to advertise his. 


store while it advertises some 
specific article, he is interested, 
pleased and entirely receptive. 

Nor is he blind to the value of 
newspaper advertising. 

But he can’t quite figure why 
he should devote his money, his 
space and his time to telling about 
a dipper alone. 

And he’s right, perfectly right. 

Meet him half way at least. 
Make him see and understand that 
each and every electro is a business 
asset along broad lines. 

Such free campaigns as are used, 
and used liberally, by the mer- 
chants of the country, will al- 


ways be found to operate along — 


these 
lines. 

They visualize the product as 
one of many other articles. 


straight, logical business 


Marden Recuperating 


Robert F. Marden, assistant editor- 
in-chief of the Lowell, Mass., Couri- 


er-Citizen, is slowly recovering from — 


a badly broken right arm which he 
sustained in a fall in front of the 
Courier-Citizen building. 


% 
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What ‘Do ‘Readers “Really 
T hink of ‘T heer Favorite ‘Newspapers: 


Commencing with the issue of August 

Seventh, The Fourth Estate will publish 

an important series of letters which 

frankly tell what intelligent readers think 
of newspapers of today. 


HESE letters are from Statesmen. Financiers, Labor Leaders, Authors, Educa- 
tors, Employees, Executives, and others of commercial and professional promi 


nence. But- possibly more important still are the expressions from the great middle 
class of American men and women who are constant readers of daily newspapers. 


Previous to his connection with The Fourth Estate, and in his capacity as a News- 
paper Correspondent, Greenville Talbott conducted the newspaper questionnaire 


THE QUESTIONS 
Asked and Answered 


In what respect are newspapers im- 
proving? In what respect are they 
retrograding? Do you prefer a “tab- 
loid’’ or standard size? Should news- 
papers be illustrated; if so, to what 
extent? 


Is the average amount of newspaper 
advertising and reading matter rightly 
proportioned? Should a newspaper 
publish comparative circulation and ad- 
vertising data to the disparagement of 
other newspapers? 


What should be the policy of a paper 
regarding accuracy and truthfulness of 
advertising? Is too little or too much 
space given to any department or clas- 
sification of news? 


What prominent faults do you observe 
in newspapers? What is your critt 
cism of average newspaper editorials? 
Lo you think a daily should be strictly 
a NEWS paper, or should it contain 
“features; and if the latter, what kind 
and proportion? What is your favor- 
able and unfavorable criticism of Sun- 
day newspapers? 

Of all the newspapers you read, which 
three or four do you consider the 
best? Which ONE of them do you 
prefer above the others, and why? 

If you were publisher of a newspaper. 
what would you: do DIFFERENTLY 


from present publishers? 


which has resulted in this Symposium of Opinion. 
These will be published by The Fourth Estate, in 
serial form week to week. 


Every national advertiser, newspaper editor, publisher, 
advertising manager or circulation manager, should read 
each one of these letters. They furnish food for intensive 
thought—criticism and commendazion of far more value 


than one would imagine. 


This Series is Just One of the Many Interesting Fea- 
tures You Will Regularly Find in— 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


33rd Year 


Be Sure You See Every Issue! 


Subscription Price $4 
A Weekly Newspaper for Advertisers 
and Newspaper Makers 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 


Rotogravure 
in THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


| Mechanical 
Requirements | 
and Rates 


The roto page will be 7 
columns wide by 280 lines 
deep — 1,960 lines to the 
page. Type pave will be 
-15 inches wide by 20 inches 
deep. Width of column 2% 
inches. 


- Advertising Rate: — 
Per line, flat.........85c 
‘Closing date 14 days in advance. 


Chicago Office. 
1418 Century Bldg. 


New York Office 
15 E. 40th St. 


EGINNING in its Sunday issue 
of September 5, The Kansas City 
Star wil Bypnsh a rotogravure section. 


This announcement opens to adver- 
tisers for the first time the opportunity 


_of covering Kansas City with roto. In 


addition, it provides an outside cir- 
culation of more than 135,000 copies 
in a district which is basking in the 
prosperity of the second largest wheat 


‘crop in its history. 


The ote Gaculation of The Sunday Kansas City Star 
is 282,631—A. B. C. six-month average for the period 
ending March 31, 


The quality of The Kansas City Star’s rotogravure 
section in both printing and subject matter will be in 
keeping with The Star’s reputation of producing the 
best. An immediate and considerable increase in circu- 
lation is expected. 


Advertiser are urged to make reservations now for 
the fall tc winter season. : 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


EVENING 
290,597 


~ MORNING 
247,404 282,631 397,201 


SUNDAY WEEKLY STAR 


Price 10 Cents 


‘Registered U. S. Patent Office 
cA Weekly Newspaper for Advertisers 

and Newspaper Makers. 
NEW YORK, A 75 1926 


33rd-Year 


Rotogeuene 


i -2 et 


No. 1694 | 


in THE KANSAS CITY. STAR 


¢ 


EGINNING in its Siadiy issue. of Sep- 


tember 5, The Kansas City Star will 


publish a rotogravure section. 


gu Ais announcement opens ‘to advertisers fok the first 


time the Opporeasy of vevernig Kansas Oey with 
roto. 


Sas 


of more than 135,000 copies in a district, which Les 
basking in the prosperity of the second largest wheat 


crop in its ASTON: 


The total circulation of The Sunday Kaiisas City Star | 


is 282,631—A. B. C. six-month = for th 
ending March 31. = 


The quality of The Kansas City Star’s rotogravure 


section in both printing and subject matter will be in 
keeping with The Star’s reputation of producing the 


best. An 
circulation is expected. 


immediate and considerable increase in 


Advertisers are ceeds to make reservations now tor 


the fall and winter season. 


_) Mechanical (= = 
Requirements 
and Rates 


The roto page will be. eS 


~~ columns wide by 280 Nace Ree 

deep — 1,960 lines to the = 

page. Type ‘page= will. be 2 

- 15-inches wide by 20.inches © = 
deep. “Width: of column LA eae re 


inches. 
Advertising Rate: 


Per line, flat ....... os ee = aes 
- Closing date — 14 days San Sees 


advance. 


Chicago Office 


1418 Century Bldg» 


New. York Office 


15 E. 40th St. 


EVENING MORNING SUNDAY. WEEKLY STAR 
250,597 247,404 282,631 - 397,201 
yO.) 


Keep These Facts in 
Mind When Considering Buffalo 


There is now in Buffalo one big, strong 
morning newspaper—alone in its field— 
giving a complete coverage. 


This newspaper is The Buffalo Courier- 
Express, formed by the merger of two 
papers backed by nearly a century of honor- 
able achievement. 


The Buffalo Courier-Express is the only 
daily newspaper which can offer you a cir- 
culation free from duplication in the Buffalo 
territory. No advertiser now needs to use 
two papers to tell his story to the same 
people. | 


Also there is a metropolitan Sunday paper, 
‘The Buffalo Sunday Courier-Express, 
which will carry your message to the larg- 
est audience reached by any newspaper in 
New York State outside of New York City. 


Buffalo Conrier 


W. J. Conners, Jr., Publisher Burrows Matthews, Editor 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives 
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| The International Advertising 
Association 


(Formerly the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


Is Serving You—and Your Business 


Your advertising and your sales efforts are bringing larger returns because for 22 years this 
; Association has been working year in and year out for the improvement of advertising practice and 
% better selling methods. 


It is carrying on a nation-wide program of education among men dealing with the problems of 
advertising and sales that has meant for increased profits to business. Through organized advertising 
bi and the constructive activities that have sprung from it, practices in advertising and selling have been 
| revolutionized in the past quarter of a century, and put on a sound, profit-making basis. 


This Association conducts 12,000 fact-finding meetings a year that are bringing to light new 
information, new ideas and workable plans that are every day increasing the profits made through 
better and more effective uses of advertising. 


Through 40 national and one great international convention held within its membership of 
many highly organized groups each year, it is focusing attention of the public upon the part adver- 
tising plays in the economic distribution of the world’s commodities: it is showing how advertising 


: is serving the great buying public and making that service of constantly increased value. 
ei Through 44 local bureaus and our National Better Business Bureau, it is eliminating advertising 
3 that is misleading, deceptive or fraudulent and thereby making advertising of greater service value. It is 
¥ giving the public increased confidence in advertising and thereby making it more resultful. 
a It inaugurated the slogan, “Truth-in-Advertising,” and now it is emphasizing that the public may 
fr well have “Belief in Advertising.” Its slogan, “Before you Invest—Investigate,” has saved millions 
_ of honest earned dollars to the investing public. 
, Through the Advertising Club of New York and potion pegneenicaces jude ‘the 
* ; . f coupon below and mail today 
the Better Business Bureau of New York City, business NSCB RRR TTR REPRE RRR ROR RRR ER RG 
_firms throughout the metropolitan districts are asked to FRANCIS H. SISSON, Treasurer, 
} taf doll fa ted ital int this hich! ; International Advertising Association, 
, put a few dollars of invested capital into this highly con 38 NCldtobat A bea New Yon NAY, 
ae structive, forward-going movement. It has twenty-two MY DEAR SIR: 
a years of accomplishment back of it, the endorsement of My company and my associates are much interested in 


the good results being accomplished by your Asssociation. 
Please consider this as our Company’s request to be ac- 
cepted as a contributing member at the rate of $100.00 a 
year. 
We are glad of this opportunity to become identified with 
the progressive and constructive work of the International 
Advertising Association. 


Signed Bye cas vaetaamerscde Woytrete ok ated he aha ee is ose tig CR ay 


1 leaders in every line, here and abroad, and its possibilities 
of future service are limited only by its financial support. 


International Advertising Association 


C. K. WOODBRIDGE, President 
For <themsi ton parents occ eet Re ne ee 
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Tue Fourrn Esrare, published every Saturday by the Fourth Estate Publishing Co., at 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. J. H. Newman, President, L. F. Zellner, Treasurer, T. H. Rhodes, 
+ Secretary. Subscription price $4 per year. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879, Additional entry granted at the Post Office at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under date of June 11, 1926. 
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Spee 


———— 


The courtesy of the many hundreds of advertisers 
and newspaper executives all over the country who have 
sent us such cordial expressions of approval for THE 
FOURTH ESTATE in as new form. 
deed reassuring to have the present policies of this pub- 
lication so generously commended, and it is our intention 
that the good will shall always be increasingly merited. 


“The new Fourtu Estate is a 
most readable and attractive book, and 
we want to take this opportunity of 
offering our Pe wishes for your con- 
tinued suc 

B. C. Duffy, 


Barton, Durstine, & Osborne. 


“The Renaissance of Tue FourtH 
Estate is like the bursting of a butter- 
fly from the chry salis—it is really 
startling. Now you have offered a pub- 
eationa which is really interesting and 
practical.” 

E. T. Harris, 
William T. Mullally. 


“Congratulations on the initial num- 
ber of the new Fourts Estate. It 
does you all great credit, and blazes 
new trails.” 

William A. Thompson, 
Director, 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


“The new issue of Tue Fourrn 
Estate is indeed a revelation.” 


John A. Park, 


President, Southern Newspaper Publish- 
er’s Association. 


“T find that one can read the matter 
in this number twice, and then go back 
searching for more.’ 


Wil V. Tufford, 
Inland Daily Press Assn. 


zal congratulate you on THE FourtH 
EstaTE in its new form. It is a most 
attractive and interesting publication, 
and I: trust you will have « every success 
with it.’ 
R. P. Clayburger, 
Calkins & Holden. 


RAREEEAAE ATER EAA AAP EPR EEA PAPO 


“The new dress of THe Fourtru 
Estate should be an inspiration to 
both newspaper men and national ad- 
vertisers throughout the country. It 
is certainly a oo ed credit to the 
profession, and i Js deserving of enthu- 
siastic support.” 

Ernest L. Owen, 


The Poughkeepsie Evening Star. 


“There surely were no varicose 
brains back of your issue of July. 31st.” 


Harper Kimber, 
Murray Newspaper Service. 


“I compliment THe Fourtu Estate 
on its splendid new appearance. In 
contents it 1s tremendously interest- 
eto 

James O’Shaughnessy, 
Executive Secretary, 


A. A. A. A. 


“Allow me to congratulate you on 
the new FourtH Estare. I am anxious 
again to be on your subscription list.” 


Sturges Dorrance. 


“From a newspaper advertising 
point of view the new Fourrm Estate 
is the biggest step forward taken in a 
long while.” 

Tom Moore, 


Bureau of Ady. 
AN ae AG 


“The new Fourtu Estate is a de- 
cided credit to the new management, 
and I wish you the best of success.” 


Frank LeRoy Blanchard, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


“Congratulations on the progressive- 
ness of your new policy.” 
Kent Cooper, 


General Manager, 
Associated Press. 


Liaison 


“T am very enthusiastic about the 
new appearance of THE FourTH Es- 
re 
TATE, its typography and its contents. 


Walter G. Bryan. 


“T want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon the splendid 
issue of THE FourtH Estate which 


has just been received.” 
W. K. Hoyt, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal. 


“This new FourtH Estate has life 
and meat init. Let me add my compli- 
ments along with the bushels of others 
you will receive.” 

George Benneyan, 


The Sun. 


“The new FourtH Estate. contains 
matter that will be of untold value to 
the newspaper world.” 

Rufus Shore, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Sentinel. 


“Congratulations on the many inter- 
esting articles and features in the new 


Four! TH ESTATE.” 
Tom Turner, 


The Spokesman Review, 
Spokane, Wash. 


“The new Fourtu Estate contains 
more interesting information on ad- 
vertising and newspaper building, I 
think, than I have ever seen hefeee bee 
tween covers.” 

L. M. Hughes, 
New York Evening Post. 


“Congratulations. The new dress of 
THE Houta Estate is excellent and 
its contents are crammed full of val- 
uable information.” 

A. \F. Seested, 
Kansas City Star. 
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Newspaper Advertising Jumps Business 
1000 Per Cent 


Smashing All Records, Nacto Cleaning Fluid Advances to Proud Position in Its 
Field and President of Company Declares He Will Never 
Use Any Other Publicity Medium 


O INCREASE a business more 
than a thousand per cent 
in two years through the 
exclusive use of newspaper adver- 
tising and intelligent sales methods, 
is one of the notable commercial 
achievements of the past twenty 
years. 

This is the more significant 
when one considers that the busi- 
ness was fairly well established be- 
fore the advertising began. 

If you wish to know how this 
was done, just take a little trip, in 
fancy, to the establishment of The 
Nacto Cleaner Corporation, 136th 
street and Madison avenue, New 
York, and meet Harold Sigmund, 
President of the firm. 


Rapid Growth 


Nestled among multiple indus- 
tries, just at one side of a large 
draw bridge that crosses the Harlem 
River, stands a low brick building, 
atop of which the name ‘“‘Nacto”’ 
shows forth with prominence. The 
building displays the marks of the 
rapid growth of industry, for it has 
numerous additions, partitions, 
etc., and workmen are employed in 
adding new filler apparatus to an 
already large mechanical equipment 
at which many men and girls are 
busily engaged every day turning 
out ever increasing production. 


In an office on the second floor, 
among all the trappings of trade, 
one finds the spirit of Nacto’s pro- 
gress in the person of Mr. Sig- 
mund, who is well satisfied that 
Nacto is a great cleaner. He has 
cleaned up with it in a remarkable 
manner. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” he 
confided to the writer, ‘“‘we have 
not used any advertising medium 
but the newspaper—and, we don’t 
intend to use anything else.’’ 


All of which indicates in classi- 
cal terms, that Mr. Sigmund 
“knows his vegetables.”’ 

Let us explain that Mr. Sig- 
mund’s corporation is engaged in 
manufacturing a cleaning fluid—a 
spot remover for cleansing fabrics. 


By THOMAS BAR 


REG 


Assoctate Editor, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


It was made primarily ‘ ‘for the 
trade’’ in bulk quantities. 


“Having introduced Nacto to 


ithe cleaners and dyers of Manhat- 


‘The response to our newspaper 
campaign was almost instantane- 
ous, and it was only a short time 
before we had established Nacto in 


tan and to vari- drug _ stores, 
ous large auto- Py, é chain_ stores, 
mobile concerns, Evert since we statt- auto accessory 
and prospered ed our advertising we stores and de- 
thereby, said : j partment stores. 
Mr. Sigmund, have remained inevery  [n addition we 


“we next decid- 
ed to go after 
the consumer 
field. The busi- 
ness was organ- 
ized by Edward 
R. Bule, and has 
been located at 


paper. 


newspaper we started 
with, excepting one 
foreign language news- 
Our contracts 
are renewed with con- 


built up consid- 
erable miscel- 
laneous and mail 
order trade, un- 
til now we have 
grown to be the 
second or third 
largest fluid 


its present ad- tinuous tegulatity be- cleaner manufac- 
dress efor six turers of the 
years. cause we know that, ecu ebehich 
aes with our sales organ- Sent the entire 
Copy ization, were sure to Seema began 
“Two years get profitable results by knowing that 


ago we ordered 
The Acorn Ad- 
vertising Agency 
of New York to 
prepare our first 
newspaper advertising copy. We've 
used chiefly newspapers of the east- 
ern section of the United States, 
most of our appropriations having 
been spent in New York City. 


tising.”’ 


Auto Upholstery 
Cleaned Like New 


Practically all the automobile | 
and body manufacturers re | 


Summer Frocks 

Kept Spotless 
Dainty, unwashable materials 
—aerepe, silk, su ‘1, rayon can move spots and 
be dry cleaned safely with tery with 


ACTO NAC 


The Perfect Spot Remover The Perfect £ 
Will not injure fabric or col- It safely removi 
or. Instantl, removes grease, from delicate as 
grime, tar, paint and chewing | fabrics Leave 
gum Leaves no “ring.” | Non-Explosive--SAF 
Non- canned SAFE! Lay tl 
Ip cana oe bottle 


from newspaper adver- 


Renew Last Nea’: 
Felt Hat! 
A good felt hat can give sev- 


eral years’ service. Just keep 
it clean with 


ie 
t refi 
Spot tn 


we had a distinc- 
tive product to 
sell and backed 
up our news- 
paper advertis- 
ing with vigorous and persuasive 
sales methods. As a result we count 
among our large customers, The 
Fisher Body Corporation, the Rolls 
Royce Co., of America, the Pierce- 


try t Ruined | 
_AfterA 1 


grime, tar, paint ens 
rng ur yean Maes i Fr ruin 
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Soiled Trouser Cuts | 


olla saPape Is 


Tis serine Ray | 


NACTO 


The Perfect sca at Samet | 
Rem 


Spot Remover 


We Pay Pastner 
Wacto Cleans: Corp. 217? Madison Ave, NY 


Arrow Motor Car Co., units of 
General Motors, Trippinsee Body 
Mfg. Co., the Budd-Steel Body 
Co., and the Murray Body Co. In 
addition, we have sold the Liggett 
drug stores in the East and the Owl 
drug store chain on the Coast, as 
well as The Times Square Auto 
Supply Store and numerous other 
valuable accounts. 


Paid from the First 


“We first went into The New 
York Times and found it a paying 
proposition, for the very first ad- 
vertisements had a pronounced ef- 
fect on the general trade and the 
consumers. We next selected an 
entirely different kind of publica- 
tion, The New York Daily News, 
and again noticed a jump in busi- 
ness—in our consumer business. 


“Ever since, we have remained 
in every newspaper we _ started 
with, excepting one foreign lan- 
guage newspaper. Our contracts are 
renewed with continuous regular- 
ity because we know that, with our 
sales organization, we're sure to 
get profitable results from news- 
paper advertising.”’ 


What Study Reveals 


A study of the samples of Nacto 
newspaper advertisements repro- 
duced shows that in each instance 
the upper part of the copy is in- 
formative, referring to a specific 
article. The name is centered in 
large type of uniform design and, 
in all, the bottom part never varies, 
because it carries prices, address and 
other information that the Nacto 
wants to emphasize by repetition. 

It is small copy but mighty even 
in its mite. 


Value of Repetition 


This copy has succeeded because it 
has based its appeal on the staunch 
principle of repetition. 

No matter what the message car- 
ried in the copy, the trade-mark, and 
the general trend of the copy remained 
the same, and succeeded in impressing 
the name ‘“‘Nacto’”’ on the public con- 
sciousness. 
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A New and Different 
Brand of Pipe Happiness! 


“HALF and HALF,” the great 

f new pipe tobacco, is good—test 

[Z its rare fine smoking qualities 

in your faverite pipe—the only 

new and different smoking 
mixture in a generation. 


Blended of toasted Lucky 
Strike and fragrant Bucking- 
ham, the flavor of “HALF and 
HALF" is absolutely individual 
richer, smoother, sweeter, 
Try it today—15 cents a tin= 
it's the brand that ends your 
search for perfect pipe enjoy- 
meant 


“Half ond Holf™ts hor cha 
aah 


Half @Half 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Moar, Moca 


+ + 
Grocers’ Territories 


In Atlas 


Valuable Guide Is Now in 
Preparation By Com- 
merce Body 


The department of Commerce 
has under preparation an atlas 
showing the principal points of 
wholesale distribution of grocers’ 
supplies throughout the United 
States, utilizing commercial areas 
as rapidly as they are defined. 

It is planned to identify the 
trading territory to the wholesale 
grocery distributing centers. 

The cooperation of grocers’ as- 
sociations, individual wholesalers, 
national distributors and commer- 
cial research agencies has made 
possible a compilation of data 
which will be of no inestimable 
value to the wholesale grocers and 
will furnish an index of food con- 
sumption in all sections of the 
country. 


Shows the Market 


The trading areas of the more 
important centers of wholesale 
distribution will be shown with 
their retail outlets and the extent 
of the population served. 


The Atlas has been planned to 
replace state divisions with units 
based on the size of the distribu- 
tion centers, particular trade prac- 
tices and transportation facilities. 


The distributors’ record may 
prove of value as a basis of com- 
parison of sales results. With 
this data at hand, it is possible to 
convert sales to wholesalers into 
corresponding figures per retail 
outlet, per family or per capita, 
and may prove of further value 
in calculating sales quotas and in 
the selection of advertising media 
both local and national. 


Tyler with Street & Finney 


P. S. Tyler is a new vice-president 
and account executive of Street & 
Finney, New York advertising agency. 


With N. Y. American 


W. P. Downey, formerly classified 
promotion manager of the Los An- 
geles Examiner, is now undisplayed 
classified promotion manager for the 
New. York American. 


THE FourTH ESTATE 


Newspaper Magic Builds Up 
Brand in Four Months 


Advertising Director and Agency Head Tell Story of 
Amazing Success in Sales Rush of New 
Million-dollar Publicity Campaign 


By Thomas Bennett 


EXT TO A love story which 

N fashions the future of two 

human lives, the establish- 

ment of a business, or the national 

introduction of the new brand of 

goods, probably forms the basis of 

the most fascinating narrative that 
can be told. 


Frank W. Harwood, adver- 
tising director of the American 
Tobacco Company, and Sturges 
Dorrance, President of the Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Company, adver- 
tising agency, have written one of 
the most remarkable business sto- 
ries yet created in the introduction 
of ‘‘Half and Half’’ a new tobacco 
blend containing the characteris- 
tics of the Lucky Strike and the 
Buckingham brands. 


$1,000,000 Appropriation 


One million dollars is being in- 
vested in the campaign to establish 
“Half and Half’’ and of. this sev- 
enty per cent to seventy-five per 
cent is being spent in newspapers. 


And the important part of the 
campaign is the fact that news- 
paper advertising has already intro- 
duced the brand to the public be- 
fore magazine advertising will 
come into the picture. 


Always Plays a Winner 


While the American Tobacco 
Company is one of the largest con- 
cerns in the world, having for sale 
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several brands of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, plug tobacco 
twists, and snuff, it has formulated 
a policy of always playing a win- 
ner, which in a sense, through an 
extensive and sales organization 
carries not only trade to itself but 
to all other products of the com- 
pany as well. 

Big winners of past advertising 
campaigns, which are still going 
strong, are “‘Lucky Strike,’’ ‘“‘Her- 
bert Tareytown,”’ ‘‘Pall Mall’’ and 
“‘Melachrino,”’ while ‘Bull Dur- 
ham,’ “Tuxedo” and “Blue 
Boar” have led in the roll-your- 
own and pipes. 

The latest winner, ‘Half and 
Half,”’ on March 28 was unknown 
to the American public. Today 
July 29, 4 months and 1 day aft- 
erwards, exclusively through the 
use of newspaper advertising and 
excellent salesmanship, this tobac- 
co is in practically national distri- 
bution, and in districts where cam- 
paigns were started in March and 
April of this year, it has become 
either first or second in volume of 
sales in its class. 


An Interesting Experiment 


Five “‘laboratory cities’ were 
chosen by the Dorrance Sullivan 
% Company agency for its experi- 
ment as to whether or not ‘‘Half 
and Half’’ tobacco would meet 
with public desire. These cities 
were Providence, R. I.; Columbus, 
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She only new and 
erent pipe tobacco 
in a generation 


Awondertul new pipe tobacco—back 
of this smoke are two famous old 


“HALF and H 

sit down and enjoy this new and bet- 
ter smoke — you'll “HALF and 
HALF"—no other smoke has this rich, 
rere aroma—the only new and differ- 
eat pipe tobacco in a generation. 


é = 
Here's tobacco that le different—blended 
ef tonsted pork 


Secklapuesintes peta (pase 
“HALF and pao wine you bate 
Pope pele 
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‘Half #Half 
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Ohio; Richmond, Virginia; Fort 
Worth, Texas, and San Diego, 
California. 


Each was studied by surveys 
made by the local newspapers car- 
tying the advertising. Dorrance 
Sullivan & Co. and the American 
Tobacco Company sales force. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dorrance one of 
the most important links between 
a big newspaper campaign and 
sales is counter display, and for the 
containers of “‘Half and Half’ 
a two-step affair was provided con- 
taining beautifully designed tin 
containers of ‘Half and Half’ 
which hit the eye of the purchaser 
as soon as he enters a_ tobacco 
store. 


Subconsciously influenced by the 
newspaper advertising, the smoker 
entering the store is at once im- 
pressed by the counter display, and 
thereafter is enacted the result of 
newspaper advertising—he lays 
down his cash for the goods. 


‘Different’ 


“The claim that ‘Half and Half’ 
is the first ‘different tobacco in a 
generation’ is not bunk’’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Dorrance ‘“‘it’s literally 
true, the blend is unique. There is 
nothing nearly like it. But those 
tobaccos that resemble it, even in 
the slightest degree, are much high- 
er in price. 

“Our advertising plans exceed 
one million dollars, three quarters 
of which is to be spent in news- 
papers. Our list of daily and Sun- 
day papers and one or two news- 
paper weeklies provides a cover- 
age of twenty-nine or thirty mil- 
lions in circulation.” 

No particular class of magazines 
or other periodicals, even in com- 
bination, it may be noted, can 
give circulation coverage to that 
amount. The American Tobacco 
Company is using over five hun- 
dred newspapers in various sections 
of the country, and have completed 
the introduction of the brand. The 
magazines will be used to hold an 
increase sales at the time when 
newspaper space shall be cut to 
“small copy.’’ In other words, 
magazine advertising will be used 
with newspaper advertising as 
maintenance copy. 


There has been no attempt to 
use a lot of copy or different kinds 


(Continued on page 50) ~~ 
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Mr. Advertiser -- You Can’t Cover Canada 


With the Use of Magazines 


People of Quebec Read French and It’s Hopeless to Try to Reach Them with 
U. S. Magazine Copy; Study of Figures Would Prove to Anyone 

the Futility of Such Effort 
By S$. L. Rees 


Toronto Representative of La Presse, Montreal 


HE WRITER of this article 

has not lived in the United 

States but, judging from 
conversations he has had with 
many Canadian managers. of 
United States manufacturers, most 
of whom have been sent over from 
the States to represent said manu- 
facturers in Canada, and also from 
articles he has read in numerous 
advertising journals published in 
the United States, it would appear 
that many agencies and advertis- 
ing managers South of the Inter- 
national Border are of the opinion 
that the United States and Canada 


can be covered by using maga- 


zines. 

I refer all those who think Can- 
ada can be covered by the over- 
flow circulation of United States 
magazines, or even by United 
States and Canadian. magazines in 
combination, to the A. B. C. re- 
ports and the Canadian census re- 
ports. I do not intend to clutter 
up this paper with figures but the 
figures are available and I would 
recommend a proper study of them 
by allinterested. They show con- 
clusively that no magazines or 
combination of magazines can cov- 
er Canada. 


A Grouped Majority 


Canada is often spoken of as a 
vast country with a sprinkling of 
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people. A prominent English jur- 
ist, speaking in Toronto last year, 
said that ‘Canada was an empty 
country’ and urged an intensive 
immigration policy. 

It is quite true that if one were 
to board a train and travel over 
Canada from the 
Atlantic to the 
Pacific. many 
miles of vacant 
land would be 
passed; but I 
wonder if the 
truth is  suff- 
ciently borne 
home to Ameri- 
can manufactur- 
ets that the ma- 
jority of Can- 
ada’s population 
is in the Prov- 
inces of Ontario 
and Quebec, 
right on the border of America’s 
most populous states. 

Easy to ship to and in which 
to secure distribution and thor- 
oughly covered by Canada’s na- 
tional advertising medium — the 
daily and weekly newspaper. The 
remainder of Canada can also be 
profitably covered by the daily 
and weekly press when distribu- 
tion is obtained. 
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“Trying to cover 
Canada by magazine 
advertising alone is 
about as impossible 
and hopeless as it 
would be to try to re- 
move a sliver from a 
cat’s paw by rubbing 6; 


| Chrysler Quality an 


mediate suburbs, in the Province of 
Quebec, has a population of one 
million people. The City of To- 
tonto and surrounding suburbs in 
the Province of Ontario also has 
about one million population. The 
Province of Ontario has a popula- 
tion of about 
3,500,000, and 
the Province of 
Quebec a popu- 
lation of 2,500,- 
OOO alta ke a 
look at the map 
and see how 
close this great 
market is to the 
great manufac- 
turing and dis- 
tributing centres 
the Eastern 

and Central 

States. 

The per cap- 
ita buying power of the popula- 
tion of Ontario and Quebec is 
large. 


The daily newspapers of these 
Provinces are read by practically 
all the population. Some of the 
more remote rural districts need 
some rural agricultural paper ad- 
vertising but the bulk of the pop- 
ulation can be reached and reached 
adequately by the daily newspaper. 
These newspapers are read thor- 
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oughly and sometimes kept. No 
reading of headlines and throw- 
ing the paper away. 


French Language 


Remember this, the Province of 
Quebec is a French Province (85 
per cent French). French is not a 
foreign language in Quebec. Eng- 
lish and all other languages are 
foreign in Quebec. Keep this fact 
in mind constantly. This language 
difficulty however is not a stum- 
bling block. There is an adequate 
French newspaper press, in fact, 
the largest daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Canada is a French daily 
published in Montreal. Firms do- 
ing business in Quebec need French 
speaking salesmen, otherwise they 
will not get the business they 
should. 

Information regarding the Can- 
adian market can be obtained from 
the large dailies of Toronto and 
Montreal. One of the Montreal 
dailies has a well equipped survey 
department which is willing to 
make surveys showing possible 
competition, market, etc. This ser- 
vice is free of charge to advertisers 
and prospective advertisers. 

Trying to cover Canada by 
magazine advertising alone is 
about as impossible and hopeless 
as it would be to try to remove a 
sliver from a cat’s paw by rub- 
bing its tail. 


Lord Beaverbrook Here 
for Yacht Trip 


Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of the 
London Daily Express, Sunday Ex- 
press, and Evening Standard, arrived 
in New York last Tuesday evening on 
the Majestic from England. 

Lord Beaverbrook left Wednesday 
morning on the Yacht Miramichi, 
formerly the Ohio, which he char- 


tered. This vessel was formerly the 
property of the late Edward W. 
Scripps, founder of the Scripps- 


Howard newspapers. 

The British publisher will tour in 
Canadian waters with his two sons, 
Max and Arthur Aitken. 


British Correspondent of 
The Fourth Estate 


Allan Delafons, of Enfield, Eng- 
land, is furnishing news bulletins on 
British newspaper topics for THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


Delafons, 


Miss Barry Vacationing 


Miss Alice Barry, who is connected 
with the classified advertising depart- 
ment of the Trenton Times, left re- 
cently on a two weeks’ automobile 
trip in the Adirondack Mountains. 
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Why the N ewspaper? 


Third of a Series of Articles by Business Executives of 
Newspapers on the Merits of Newspaper Advertising 


Newspaper Advertising Eliminates 
Waste in Coverage 


Daily Advertising Adapted to Both Large and Small 
Manufacturer, and Brings Results Quickly 


By Louis Wiley 
Business Manager, The New York Times 


NE reason why new man- 
() ufacturers, or those who 

have not been national 
advertisers should prefer the use 
of newspaper space for the expan- 
sion of their business is the fact 
that old successful national adver- 
tisers do. Another reason is that 
alert executives of new national 
firms are turning more and more 
to newspapers after studying all 
forms of advertising. Success after 
success indicates that: newspapers 
have both a breadth and depth of 
circulation and an advertising in- 
fluence unequaled by any other 
medium. 

The daily reading habit in the 
United States extends to every 
member of the family who is able 
to scan a newspaper. Universal 
education has made advertising in 
newspapers the lifeblood of trade, 
for it touches all consumer sources. 
It gives the national advertiser the 
Same opportunity for consumer 
appeal as the local advertiser in 
any community. It cuts the selling 
cost of an article, for with news- 
Paper advertising one can avoid 
duplicate circulation, using space 
only where his dealers form a dis- 
tribution outlet. 


Waste Eliminated 


Newspaper space is advertising 
that a small advertiser can begin 
with. He can extend it to co- 
ordinate with his distribution. 
There is no necessity for a person 
buying ten yards of cloth to make 
a pair of breeches when he needs 
only three yards. The wise na- 
tional advertiser makes his ad- 
vertising parallel his distribution, 
thereby eliminating waste. 

In advertising now the whole 
trend is toward knowing definitely 
what you buy. No medium can 
show you exactly what you buy 
in advertising so well as the news- 
paper. 
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The newspaper can give breadth 
of circulation measured exactly, 
and depth of coverage which no 
other medium can possibly give. 

The art standards ofs newe: 
Paper advertising are higher than 
they have ever been before, and 
are getting better every day. In- 
telligent use of white space and 
illustration which has due regard 
to mechanics of newspaper print- 
ing can make beautiful advertise- 
ments of any size, one column 
shorts or full page advertisements. 
Many attractive advertisements oc- 
cupy small space, but build big 
businesses. 

Swiftest Distribution 


Everybody says newspapers are 
the quickest possible means of 
selling a commodity nationally, 
but very few realize just what 
that means. When you are dis- 
tributing merchandise, every sen- 
sible person knows, time is money. 
Carrying large stock, whether it be 
worth $100,000 or $1,000,000, 
for any length of time more than 
actually is necessary is costly. Any 
means employed to shorten the 


time between factory and con-: 


sumer saves money. To carry stock 
for a year is costly ‘to everybody 
concerned—the manufacturer, the 
jobber, the dealer and ultimately 
the consumer. 

Quick turnover means the elim- 
ination of waste and consequent 
saving. Advertising campaigns in 
other media must be started weeks 
in advance, and the result may 
not be determined for months. 
When a season is slow and stocks 
are backing up on you, when win- 
ter is approaching with a lot of 
summer goods on your shelf, they 
can be moved by newspaper ad- 
vertising in three days. 


Boone Back 


Rodney Boone, in charge of na- 
tional advertising for the Hearst news- 
papers, has returned to New York 
from a month’s business trip to Chi- 
cago. ° 


Sherman & Lebair To Move 


The advertising agency of Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., will move on Au- 
gust lst from 116 West 32nd st. to 
40 E. 34th<st. 


+: 
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Soap Advertising 
An association’ composed of a 
majority of the large soap manufac- 


turers of the country has been formed 


and is planning a national promotion 
campaign through advertising of soap 
and glycerin. The two subjects will 
be treated apart, and a campaign on 
glycerin as an anti-freeze solution in 
automobile radiators will be launched 
this fall. Newell-Emmett Co., N. Y., 
is advertising counsel. 


> 


Tailors Turn to N ewspapers for 


Group Advertising 


Stimulating Business Among Business Men With Art 
Copy, Result of Special Survey 


By Thomas F. B. MacNamara 
Manager Merchant Tailors’ Society of New York 


ORK ON the organization of 

a campaign for co-operative 
advertising on the part of a group 
of members of the Merchant Tail- 
ors’ Society, was initiated in the 
Fall of 1923 under the leadership 
of Mr. Charles F, Wetzel of 
Wetzel, Inc., New York City, as 
Chairman of the Advertising Com- 
mittee. It was something new in 


Merchant Tailored Clothes 
The Finest Habit a Man Can Have 


PATRONS of the Merchant 
‘Tailor select. ftom ithe | iuesd wooteib== 
caclisiveldesizns/andjconfined (solsly a \ 
Merchant Tailors. | 
Il Each garment is built to your individual 
requirements. No two men are alike. 


The result; Your attire expresses your 
personality and your appearance reffects 
distinction. 

Consult with any of our members. “ | 


THe MercHant Tattors Society 
or New York 


group advertising and the result 
was most gratifying. 

This Committee conducted an 
extensive investigation of cooper- 
ative advertising ventures’ on the 
part of many trades and industries 
and asa result of study which con- 
sumed the better part of a year, 
with Committee meetings being 
held at least once weekly. This 
Committee eventually brought in 
a report tothe entire Association, 
advocating very strongly the adop- 


Market About 


Booklet 


The Spokane, Wash., Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle 
have issued the 1926 edition of 
“Market Facts about the Spokane 
Country—and the Five Major Mar- 
kets of the Pacific Northwest.”’ 


The purpose of the booklet is to 
place before executives of manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies late, 
authentic information of real value 
in planning sales and advertising cam- 
paigns for the prosperous, rapidly 
growing Pacific Northwest: and to 
aid salesmen in securing or extending 
distribution. The booklet is also de- 
signed to awaken manufacturers, who 


Facts Spokane in 


are not already active, to the present 
and future merchandising possibilities 
of a rich, responsive field. 

The booklet is filled with facts and 
figures of prime importance. 


Ads to Better Traffic 


A full page advertisement sponsored 
by local business houses in Portland, 
Me., which is running in the Evening 
Express and Sunday Telegram for a 
period of six weeks, stresses the need 
of better traffic conditions. These ad- 
vertisements are backed up by editorial 
comment on the traffic situation. It 
is believed that the publishing of this 
series of advertisements will help to 
eliminate many accidents. 


tion of a campaign of coopera- 
tive newspaper advertising on the 
part of the Association. 

In the Fall of 1924 on the re- 
appointment of Committees of the 
Association, Mr. Wetzel was com- 
pelled to decline the Chairmanship 
of the Committee, due to his elec- 
tion as President of the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors 
of America, and Mr. George Kra- 
mer of the Alfred Nelson Com- 
pany, New York City, was ap- 
pointed as the Chairman thereof, 
with a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. F. C. Nagel, A. Lincoln 
Stadler, W. R. Nicholson, R. G. 
Twyeffort and Joseph Schanz. 

The Committee, after some vig- 
orous activity, eventually whipped 
the plans for campaign into such 
shape, as to permit of the tenta- 
tive placing of contracts by the 
membership, with the Committee 
and succeeded also in drawing up 
rules and regulations, and a sys- 
tem of by-laws for the conduct of 
the advertisers, which it is to be 
noted, is a separate and distinct 
group from the parent body. 


Spent $300 Each 


Contracts were entered into with 
some thirty merchants, on the 
basis of a minimum contribution 
of not less than $300 and a per 
capita rate of $0.75 for each $150 
worth of business carried on by 
the contractors. 

After an investigation of many 


(Continued on page 45) 


Joins Sheaffer Pen Co. 


W. Ray Smith, former sports 
editor of the Des Moines Daily Capi- 
tal and publicity writer for Drake 
University at Des Moines, Ia., has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Ft. 
Madison, Ia. 


Thrift Leaving Multigraph Co. 


Tim Thrift, for sixteen years ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Multigraph Co., of Cleveland has 
resigned, effective September Ist, to 


"become advertising manager of the 


Books) Gowmsletas 


American Sales 


Eliniraye Ne 


Shearer’s New Job 


Allen Shearer is a new member of 
the copy staff of Ward H. Olmsted, 
Inc., advertising, Minneapolis. 


New Paschall Account 


The Heit-Miller-Law Co., Fort 
Wayne, candy makers, have appointed 
Irvin S. Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Nupak with Batten | 


George Batten Co., Inc., will direct 
the advertising of Nupak, made by 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
Wipe dhs : : 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Orlando, Fla., Sentinel Appears 
In Face of Handicaps 


Despite the Florida tornado that 
crippled the press in certain sections 
of the state, the Orlando, Fla., Senti- 
nel came out with the news. 

The force found. themselves stuck 
in the morning without electric cur- 
rent to run the presses, but finally hit 
on borrowing a mimeographic ma- 
chine from the Associated Press offices. 
They made several thousand impres- 
sions and got the mimeographed sheet 
out at noon, carrying ‘the first news 
of the damage done by the tornado 
and of a fatal railroad accident. 

W. M. Glenn is publisher of the 
Orlando Sentinel. Frost, Landis & 
Kohn, Chicago’ and New York are 
advertising representatives. 


Wiers to Commute 


After September 15, Charles R. 
Wiers of Boston will spend several 
days every month in Philadelphia as 
the Advertising Counsellor of the 
Graphic Arts Division of the D. L. 
Ward Company. 

Mr. Wiers is President of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association and was 
formerly Assistant Vice-President of 
the National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton. Prior to that he was Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the DeLong 
Company, Philadelphia, and. Chief 
Correspondent of the Larkin Co., 
Buffalo. 


“Newspaper News” Appears 


A new weekly ‘“‘Journal for the 
members of The Fourth Estate, The 
Newspaper News,’ made its bow last 
Saturday, July 31st. Ernest F. Birm- 
ingham is the editor and Edmund 
Burke and Edward Percy Howard are 
associate editors. 

The company publishing the week- 
ly is listed as The Newspaper News, 
Inc., of which Ernest F. Birmingham 
is president. and publisher; Robert 
Goldstein, vice-president and treas- 


urer; and M. C. Birmingham, secre- 
tary Offices of the new trade paper. 
ara located at 1819 Broadway. 


Safe! If guarded from dint dangers 
Gentle, faithful—wagging his tail in antiseptic odor (quickly vanishing) 
the friendliest fashion. A fine guard- proves how Lifebuoy protects... And 
jan and playmate. But the thick coat mathérs! Before you touch food or 
of adog is noralways assafeas it looks. tend baby a/ways wash your 

Exploring youngsters encounter so hands with Lifebuoy. If 
many dirt dangers. Mothers oY Lifebuoy isn’t your reg- 
can guard against these FEBU ular soap we'll send you 
dangers by providing Li SOAP. a free trial cake—regu- 
the very real, every-day WEALTH S- dor lar size. Address Dept. 
Protection of Lifebuoy pody o' 37, Lever Bros. Co., 

calth Scap. Its clean, gtopS Cambridge, Mass, 
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A. A. A. A. Meeting Put Ahead 


The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies has changed the 
date of its fall meeting in Washing- 
ton from October 15 and 16 to Oc- 
tober 20 and 21st. 


Join Lord & Thomas 


The San Francisco office of Lord 
®% Thomas and Logan has added to its 
staff Don R. Sooy, formerly with 
John D. Roche 6 Company, and 
Mabon Kingsley, formerly with the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. ~ 


perience teaches that 


Who Said Newspaper Halftones 
Would Not Print? 


Can’t Expect Book-Paper Results But If Modern 
Expedients Are Taken Advantage of, a 
Satisfactory Effect is Secured 


HEN THERE are no other 
complaints to make some- 
body takes a fling at the 


“newspaper halftone.’’ It ‘““‘wont 
print,’ it ‘‘smears, “at “filsmae, 
it can “‘never be depended upon.” 
There are solemn conclaves, 
during which some misguided per- 
son, at the mere men- 
tion of halftone il- 
lustrations for a na- 
tional newspaper 
campaign arches his 
eyebrows, shrugs his 
shoulders, twiddles a 
pair of nervous 
thumbs and makes a . 
stump speech on the 
subject along these 
destructive lines: 


‘““My advice is not 
to risk halftones. Ex- 


they seldom, if ever, 
prove practical. The 
poor and porous 


“WHAT ON EARTH COULD I DO? 


removes causc. 


cessful reproduction of halftones, 
in whatever size or place or style 
the advertiser cares to employ 
them. The ‘‘guess’’ has been for- 
ever removed. It is now scientific, 
altogether, and very shrewdly so. 


First, the advertiser must be 
reconciled to certain inevitable 
conditions. T h e 

paper used in _ the 


business is not of the 
kind found in books 
or magazines. True. 
You would scarcely 
expect that, eh? De- 
spite which, it may 
interest the amateur 
to know that the 
newspaper publishers 
of the country are 
constantly seeking 
better grades and a 
happier solution of 
this puzzle. 


High Grade Stock 


COLGATE & CO, 
pt. BI, 
581 Fuh Ave, New York Gay 


news print, fast 
presses, cheap ink and 
electrotype evils make 
it a hazard. Look in any news- 
paper and see for yourself. They 
can’t handle ‘em: all smudge and 
smear. Pick up one paper and it 
might be good enough, and the 
next thousand run will be terrible. 
Might as well be content with 
good open pen and ink drawings.”’ 


Unfair to Everybody 


Now this might have been par- 
tially true at one time but it most 
assuredly is not true today. What 
is more to the point, it is unfair 
to newspapers, to the advertiser, 
and to the new and inspirational 
work of the commercial camera. 
It is ust such nonsense and misin- 
formation as this that tends to re- 
tard the natural advance of adver- 
tising in the newspaper field, and 
the progress of those physical at- 
tributes which make for profit to 
everybody concerned. 

It is only necessary to examine 
the newspapers of the country, day 
by day, to be reassured as regards 
this former problem of the suc- 


News Company Sells Home 


The American News Company of 
New York has sold its former home 
on Park place to a corporation which 
will erect an eighteen-story building 
on the site. 


Handle “Mary Wayne” Account 


The advertising of the Heit-Miller- 
Lau Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., makers 
of ‘“‘Mary Wayne’ box candies and 
dime candy bars, has just been put 
in the hands of Irvin F. Paschall, 
Inc., Chicago. 


The average news- 
paper of even the 
small town, uses an 
astonishingly high grade of stock. 
It is far better than might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 
From the reader standpoint, it 
leaves absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired. But it isn’t coated and glazed 
and it isn’t catalog stock. It doesn’t 
pretend to be. It is so much better 
than the newspaper print of other 
countries, that comparisons are im- 
possible. It will not take very fine 
half tone screens, but neither can 
a camel get through the eye of a 
needle. 


Must Be Fair 


The ink is perfectly all right. 
The presswork is excellent. Look 
at the body of these American 
newspapers of yours, with their 
tremendous runs and their ner- 
vous speed, and your admiration 
for them will begin to take a more 
generous turn. They are tidy, neat, 
clean-cut. They have the right 
“‘feel’’ in your hands, as you settle 
down to read. 

American 


newspapers spend 


fortunes every year in the latest 
types of presses. They are dramatic 
in the almost human things they 
do. But a newspaper is a news- 
paper, and those who wish the 
best advertising results must meet 
the proposition half way, at least. 
The trouble has been that very 
few advertisers understood how to 
prepare newspaper halftone copy. 
And now that remarkable new 
processes have been devised by ex- 
perts, they do not always take ad- 
vantage of them. Whose fault is 
this? It is as necessary to studious- 
ly design copy for halftone repro- 
duction on news stock as it is to 
fuss and fiddle and nurse along an 
elaborate five color process color 
plate for the best paper that money 
can buy. And it pays in the end. 
The assumption seems to be 
that ‘‘just any old thing’ will do 
for ‘“‘the newspaper campaign.” 


Thus the Quarrel Began 


A national advertiser some 
months ago suddenly decided to go 
into newspapers in a very exten- 
sive way. The idea submitted to 
him seemed thoroughly alive and 
timely. But two hundred salesmen 
were scheduled to go on the road 
two weeks from date. And if that 
campaign was run at all it must be 
reproduced, in portfolio form, and 
printed up for the salesmen to 
take along with them as evidence 
for the dealer that the firm was 
full of Jamaica ginger, in an ad- 
vertising sense. 


This procedure is all very well. 
It is to be encouraged, but what 
happens when forty-seven, three 
columns, coarse-screen halftones 
are engraved in three days? What 
happens when etchings are not 
sufficiently ‘‘deep,’’ and the little 
extra refinements are not attended 
to? What happens when electros 
are made in a terrific rush. under 
pressure? What happens when the 
original copy, received by the en- 


(Continued on page 49) 


New Stuart Account 


The H. Le Stwart@o.eGleveland 
agency, will handle the account of 
Albert D. Simmons, Cleveland manu- 
facturer of Grafesco, a new interior 
decoration of plastic paint. 


A New Honor! 


A distinctly new honor is in con- 
templation for advertising with the 
rumor that E. T. Meredith of the 
Meredith Publications, and a promi- 
nent advertising man, will be a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1928. 


Joins Scheerer, Inc. 


Richard B. G. Gardner has been 
named as the New York Manager of 
Scheerer, Inc. Mr. Gardner has had 
a wide experience in advertising lines, 
serving for several years as Adver- 
tising Manager of the Vick Chemical 
Company; Eaton, Crane © Pike 
Company, master makers of correct 
social stationery; for several years 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and for some time in charge 
of advertising, production and pub- 
licity of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich. Ny 
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H. H. CHARLES, Pres., 
Charles Advertising Service—and 
a darn good fisherman! 


Ichn & Fink Seeking Price 
Maintenance Plan 


A campaign of great interest to 
the national advertiser is the one 
being conducted by the Lehn & Fink 
Products (Con UN.) ¥.0 fo ssecu re. vy 
workable plan whereby price main- 
tenance can be made effective through- 
out the country. $50,000 is being 
spent by the company in this cam- 
paign. 

Prizes of $10,000 are offered for 
the most practical plan for overcom- 
ing the price-cutting practice. 

The merits of the plans submitted 
will be weighed by a jury composed 
of Sen. Capper; Dr. Stoner, president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists; A. W. Shaw, System 
Magazine, ex-president G. B. Mox- 
ley of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association; ex-chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission Nelson B. 
Gaskill; Prof. Copeland, Harvard: 
H. J. Tily, president, National Re 
tail Dry Goods Association: Mrs. J. 
B. Harriman, National Consumer's 
League. 


Addresses Rochester Ad-Ites 


The Rochester Ad Club is ‘‘vaca- 
tioning’ this month. At its final 
meeting last week, the members heard 
a talk by Harry C. Phibbs, president 
of the Harry C. Phibbs Advertising 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Phibbs told 
his Rochester audience that advertis- 
ing must develop along the lines of 
literature if it is to be effective. “Copy 
of literary merit,’’ he declared, “rather 
than mere ‘blah’ in praise of the 
article is demanded from advertising 
men today. Unless it is characterized 
by sincerity and exactness, it will not 
be read by a public which is becoming 
increasingly discriminating.”’ 


Ads Build $50,000,000 Business 


_ A vigorous national advertising 
program has been the greatest factor 
in building a $50,000,000 business 
for the Maytag Company, washing 
machine manufacturers, of Newton, 
Iowa, according to Roy A. Bradt, ad- 
Vertising manager, who spoke to the 
Des Moines Advertising Club, August 
2. The greatest period of growth has 
been in the last three years, coinciding 
with increased magazine and news- 
Paper advertising schedules. 


MacManus Addition 


M. St. John Brenon has joined 
MacManus, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 
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Advertising Men at Play! 


CHARLES H. EYLES, Preés., 
Richard H. Foley Advertising 
Agency, and a hound for tennis. 


ROY S. DURSTINE, Sec. & Treas., 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
right handy with the niblick. 


The Battle Between Art and Copy 
in Advertising 


What Relative Importance Should be Given to Each? 
Is There Any Real Rule to be Followed? 


By a Copy Chief 


is only just so many square 
inches of space. 

How is this space to be appor- 
tioned, between illustration and 
copy? Is there any certain rule? 
Has the thing been gotten down 
to a science? What is an advertiser 
to do when planning a new cam- 
paign? 

The artist makes himself quite 
clear when he says:—‘‘Nowa- 
days, people will not read a great 
deal of copy in a newspaper dis- 
play. They haven’t the time. It 
is too much to ask of them that 
they shall wade through a lengthy 
discussion of a product or a pro- 
ject. Be content with a word or 
so, a few facts, and let it go at 
that. 

“The main thing is to attract 
their attention, and to cause them 
to desire to read anything, how- 
ever brief. This isn’t a type age: 
it is a picture age. But then that 
has been history for more than 
ten thousand years. The pyramids 


ip EVERY advertisement, there 


prove it. So do the tombs of 
ancient kings which are un- 
earthed. 


“Say it with pictures. They rep- 
resent the universal language of 
the wise advertiser. No college 
education is required to get the 
meaning from an illustration. One 
picture, says the Chinese proverb, 
is worth a thousand words. 

“It may take ten pages of de- 
scription to say something which 
a good illustration will convey at 
a single glance. The picture catches 
the eye and calls in the audience. 
Therefore the greater share of 
space should very naturally be 
turned to this account. 

“The artist can actually say 
more than any copywriter because 


he can suggest it through the 
medium of atmosphere. Words fall 
short of describing a certain prod- 
uct: picture it, and you leave noth- 
ing to the imagination. 

“And the same thing holds 
good in the case of a service per- 
formed. The illustration of a 
woman, resting, while an electric 
washing machine washes the 
clothes, is far more emphatic and 
illuminative than a thousand 
words. ‘The picture says it briefly. 

“Keep in mind that pictures 
LEAVE IMPRESSIONS. which 
are vivid and alive, where words 
are so soon forgotten.” 

And, while he has much more 
to say and many more claims to 
make, he rests his case, with these 
few remarks. 


But hear the writer of the copy: 

“Pictures are all very well in 
newspaper advertising, but they 
should constitute no more than a 
postscript to the reading matter. 
They are visual explanatory notes. 
True, sometimes a picture will at- 
tract the eye and make the reader 
pause, but this is an exaggerated 
Virtue. 

“If people are prospects, they 
will read what you have to say 
because they intend to buy some- 
thing of this character. They are 
at least partially receptive and in- 
terested, in any event, before the 


advertisement has even made its 


appearance. 

‘As to the length of an adver- 
tising message, there are a great 
many misconceptions in this re- 
gard and a vast amount of loose 
theory which doesn’t mean a thing. 
Does any reader complain because 
an interesting book is too long? 
Do you hear people growling and 
grumbling because a short story 
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RUDOLPH GUENTHER, Pres., 
Guenther-Russel-Law Agency, Ines, 
and a real hard rider. 


> 


is too short, ‘provided the reader 
interest is once established? Do 
people want one act plays when 
three are required to tell the story? 

“If an advertising message is 
well worded, to the point, and 
sticks to the job of explaining a 
product and the service it renders, 
there is no reason to suppose it 
will bore people. They greatly de- 
sire these very facts. The adver- 
tisement which does not contain 
them, stops too soon and does not 
fulfill its real mission as a selling 
document. 

“You might as well suggest that 
the salesman behind the counter 
should hold out a package to the 
customer and name the price. Is 
that true? Doesn’t he have to say 
something? 

“All of the big sales of life are 
made with words. Pictures help 
but they are incidental. There are 
sO many, many points connected 
with a project which can’t be told 
in picture form, however resource- 
ful and talented the artist. 


“Copy is the very life blood of 
any advertising campaign. In my 
estimation, copy should be written 
first, for any campaign, and if any il- 
lustrations are required at all, they 
may be based on what has been writ- 
ten. 

“The scheme is entirely too preva- 
lent of laying out the physical aspects 
of a series, pictures and all, and then 
compelling the copy man to build his’ 
message around these layouts! What 


(Continued on page 50) 


With Grand Rapids Agency 


Paul Winchester has. joined the 
copy staff of the Webber Advertising 
Associates, Grand Rapids. 


Carver with Chapin 


Clarence Carver succeeds O. F. 
Bartle, resigned, as assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Billings-Chapin 
Co., Cleveland, makers of paints. 


Babcock with Carroll 


Raymond A. Babcock, recently 
with the American Weekly Magazine 
has joined the sales staff of Dan A. 
Carroll, publishers’ representative. 
Mr. Babcock will also handle general 
accounts for the New York. Evening 
Telegram. 
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Hens, as theeditorawriters axy, ita picture of content 
ment. A breakfast table bathed in morning sun... china 
and silver that eparkle ... paper eager to unfold its far- 
jung news... . toast done to a crispy brown ... an 
[cheer of cheers!] your bracing cup of morning coffee! 
w taste counts—wherever people have learned 
theart of bving—you will fnd M:J'B doing ita sunshine- 
share in making each day yield its greatest measure of 
enjoyment and accomp 
Years of experience have taught us how to put into 
M_] Ba Ge, upstanding flavor that makes you feel the 
Id is good and the coffee ia better. And this ame 
can't be-copied Gaver isalweysin the cup—whether you 
drink it strong, mild or in-between, That’ why wesay— 


M “J -B 
toed Mya ; 
TaawmMete Meets every taste in 
Bech alway! Ome cS 


‘armen pele’ 
the M 


And don't forget Tarr Tra Orange Peboe [Black] or Japan [Green] meets avery Uste in tes 


New Carter Account 


The Carter Advertising Agency, 
N. Y., will direct the advertising ac- 
count of the Henderson &% Ervin Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., maker of Rockin- 
chair underwear. 


With Arizona Newspaper ' 


M. W. Krause, recently merchan- 
dising and service manager of the 
Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, has joined 
the Phoenic Republican. 


Joins Logan 


Don R. Sooy and Mabon Kingsley 
have joined the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Lord 6% Thomas © 
Logan. 


National Screen Campaign 


The Mayers Vo., Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, will direct a national 
campaign for the Disappearing Roller 
Screen Co. of Los Angeles. 


Insurance Ad Manager ' 


K. W. Partin, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Imperial 
Life Insurance Co. of Asheville, N. C. 


Love Nest 


The H. W. Kramer Agency of 
Cleveland will direct the account of 
the Euclid Candy Co. of its city, mak- 
ers of the Love Nest candy bars. 


With Pack 


C. D. Smith, formerly with Louis 
Bass, Inc., Detroit, has joined Philip 
C. Pack, Ann Arbor, Mich., advertis- 
ing company, as an account executive. 


New Candy Product 


Rooney-Suderlund-Rooney, Min- 
neapolis advertising agency, will direct 
the advertising of the Mar-O-Bar Co., 
Minneapolis, makers of ‘“‘Mars Choc- 
olate Bits.”’ 


Lebair Account 


Henry Glass & Co., New York 
textile manufacturers, have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Shermain © Lebair agency. 


Can Newspaper Copy Visualize 
_ Food Products Adequately? | 


“Yes”, is the Answer Given by Those Who Are 
Doing It, with Many Gestures of Art 
and Accessories 


HE ADVERTISER of food 

products is sometimes in 

doubt concerning  illustra- 
tions for his campaigns. The 
echoes of a continuous and long- 
heralded warning sound in _ his 
ears. 

‘Food can’t be made to appear 
visually appetizing in newspaper 
advertising,’ is this echo’s chief 
plaint. 

“It requires color to do justice 
to subjects of this character,’’ con- 
tinues some other pessimist, “‘see 
what wonderful things are being 


done today in posters, magazines, 


cook books and brochures. Better 
not to illustrate at all when you 
go into newspapers however.” 

But what of the era before there 
was color in many mediums? Ad- 
vertisers seemed to get along ade- 
quately. Some of the most ar- 
tistic food subjects of the hour, are 
black and white halftone. 

A campaign for a grape juice 
(Welch's) does not leave you 
with a sense of having been 
“cheated out of color.’’ The cam- 
era studies are so beautiful, so sat- 
isfying to the imagination, that 
they are sufficiently stimulating in 
their own right. 

It’s all in the way it’s done! 

Beauty, grace, character, in a 
black and white drawing, supply 
that which may be otherwise miss- 
ing. The imagination is set to 
work. The sheer artistry of an il- 
lustration supplies the proper ap- 
peal. 

Famous illustrators there have 
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Hot cakes and sausages—what a heart-warming _ 
icture to a man with a right good morning appetite! 

What a memory rousing picture of eager breakfasts 

peciall aged ak Flapjacks. Fi 

ially when the “cakes” are For 

that pel world of flavor-difference! Flapjack 

takes that woodsy, outdoor appetite of yours and 

brings it indoors—brings it home to your break- 

fast plate as no other pancake flour can hope to! 

«Albers stands for Better Breakfasts” 


Albers FlapjackFlour_ 


PPETITES 


been in many decades, who won 
international acclaim, although 
specializing in pen work alone. 
They never touched brush to can- 
vas. Yet each visualized success- 
fully the atmosphere in which he 
specialized. 

There may come a time when 
the daily newspaper will be printed 
in full color, and advertisers may 
take complete advantage of a very 
natural and logical medium in the 
reproduction of food studies. Sun- 
day editions undertake it now, and 
with satisfactory results. On the 
other hand, it is said, even today, 
that the black and white of the 
newspaper page is rather restful 
after the riot of color on every 
hand. It is visual relaxation. We 
believe there is practical truth in 
this. An oculist would explain it 
scientifically. There is absolutely 
no doubt in HIS mind. 

However, it angers the trained 
artist, specializing in newspaper 
illustrations, to hear people say 
that the appetite appeal is out of 
the question for newspaper cam- 
paigns, and that black and white, 
as a medium, retards progress in 
this direction. 

For he knows differently. He 
knows, for one thing, that it is 
altogether a matter of technique, 
of skill in the handling, of charm 
of manner, of the individuality of 
the artist himself and of fidelity 
to detail. 

A carelessly prepared pen or dry 
brush drawing will most assuredly 
not tempt the appetite and do jus- 


INDOORS 


CHOCOLATE 
RAISIN 


So good.. .s0 novel... that 
YOUR NEIGHBOR WILL WANT THE RECIPE. TOO! 


Hruy’s a tea-time triumph (to say nothing of sett 
the"'sw ae 


ingredients go in- 
. Then you add them di- 


Ge Haba ReeAte Resa e Jamis 
Ground Chocolate 


Say "Gear-ardelly” 


tice to a bowl of breakfast cereal: 
a prime chocolate cake. 

Neither will a carelessly drawn 
portrait of a man do justice to the 
man himself. Insufficient care, as a 
rule, is taken in the preparation of 
still-life studies of food products. 


They are skimped and “‘knocked 
out.” 

This summer, Shredded Wheat 
newspaper advertising, national in 
its scope, followed the seasons of 
fruits and berries, with timely il- 
lustrative material. Every display 
carried an almost life-size still- 
life study of a dish, the product 
and berries, with cream, sliced 
peaches, and the like. 


The eye did not question the 
absence of realistic color. At all 
times, these careful delineations 
“made you hungry to look at 
them.’ They certainly possessed 
the “‘appetite appeal.’’ And they 
were mere black and white draw- 
ings. 

On the other hand, a series 
featuring baking powder and cer- 
tain recipes, was far from appeal- 
ing in this direction. You most 
assuredly did sense the absence of 
color and the realism which color 
is certain to provide. 

‘ Why the perplexing disparity? 

Merely because the Shredded 
Wheat illustrations were drawn 
with the utmost care and attention 
to detail. They were ‘“‘portraits of 
the subject,’ almost literally 
“painted. with pen and ink.” 

There are certain procedures 
which are of great assistance in 
preparing pictures of this char- 
acter: 

Always draw from a ‘‘model.”’ Do 
not ‘‘fake up’’ your subject. If you 
want to draw a chocolate cake, for 
example, have a real chocolate cake 
before you. 

Watch the . technique carefully. 
There is almost invariably a best art 
handling for each subject and one 


“which will best bring out its true 


peculiarities. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs 
in Six Massachusetts Cities 


THE FOURTH ESTATE presents the Third of a Weekly Series of Newspaper and Magazine Circulation and Cost comparisons, covering the 
larger cities and towns of the United States. The compilation, printed below, compares circulations and apportioned rates of ten of the 
leading Magazines with circulations and minimum national rates of al] newspapers in six cities of Massachusetts, having populations of over 
100,000. Watch for Next Week’s analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATE'S Statistical Department 


BOSTON FALL RIVER LAWRENCE { LOWELL SPRINGFIELD WORCESTER 
Population 779,620(a) || Population 128,993(a) Population 93,527(a) || Population 110,296(a) Population 142,065(a) || Population 192,242(a) 
MAGAZINES Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 
per per per per per per 
CIRCULATION Agate CIRCULATION Agate CIRCULATION Agate CIRCULATION Agate CIRCULATION Agate CIRCULATION Agate 
Line Line Line Line Line Line 
AMERICAN** 375126} a6 1,586 |  .co8s 25326 | .orrg 1,907 | .o106 5,657 | .032 5,137 | 1284 
COLLIERS* 18,693 -09 1,339 .0064 1,865 .009 1,741 0084 2,988 .O144 2,891 .0139 
COSMOPOLITAN * a ye ee Sve 8 pie T,11S5 .0061 981 .005 4 922 .00§ I Bees .0183 3,604 .O196 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 32, Sor 2496 Le Len .0089 oT ,080 .0082 £5072 .0081 3 3 06 0252 3 el 86 -0242 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL* 41, 686 262 3,131 -O197 I 5728 0109 2,525 0159 5.714 -036 4,93 V7, -031 
LITERARY DIGEST***## 26, 440 166 828 0052 1,291 0081 844 .0053 3,293 .0207 2,321 0146 
McCALLS*#* 3 2,748 .186 1,299 .0074 552 .0088 2h AMS .0068 35729 .O2I2 4,265 0242 
PICTORIAL REVIEW*### 38,147 .2075 IT6 -O115 703 O15 2,416 -O131 serps: 0289 79595 0409 
SATURDAY EVENING POST® 59,28 5 .285 Ibe I40 0103 Qe 104 .O102 3 ,1OI 0149 5 974 .0287 5 3 63 .0258 
Womans Hom commastonr | 335149 | 20 | 7,903 | ors | MMMz13 | 0154] 2,046 | leur] 5.249 |) | 
ls—= | oe fe a rr 
etal 35 1,446 $2.0241 16,628 .0958 18,403 1049 175775 -1003 | 44,566 DG Bi 43,650 2495 
*Circulation as of March, 1925 **Circulation as of February, 1925 ***Circulation as of April, 1925  ****Circulation as of October, 1925 *****Circulation as of April, 1924 
(a) Population figures State Census—1925 
Combined City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates 
Boston, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Springfield, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
MARCH 31, 1925(*) 
BOSTON LOWELL 
NEWSPAPERS Combined City and Minimum National NEWSPAPERS Combined City and Minimum National 
Suburban Circulation Advertising Rates Suburban Circulation Advertising Rates 
Daity SUNDAY Dairy SunDay Pies Rona i Darry Sunoie 
Advertiser (M.S: 5). ler 0. ene 80,010 198,748 25 75 (comb.) 
American CE OO.5. | epee ee T62532/0 ane ete 50) tee ee 
Globe GV. Ea S.)\Ccomp. oa eats 227,918 240,252 “50 55 Sun CB Citizen fe Leaders Mec Eas ene i arhae ie on 
Eiosaid ak reavatee (M. E. & S) Telegram (S) ais von ade eileen i 17,6671.) ee £05 
(Comb Jii5 si kare deen ae eee adie 203,687 84,750 45 35 
Past CM (86S) sie ea 2e o ns ee eee 250,969 220,206 .60 55 Toby oo hs a a aearaa a 40,641 17,667 ra ‘DS 
Telegram (B08 ate, neat te ei 152/600" Lane (25 1 
‘Dranscript,(E) oh. sco. eee ee LO Abt wae eee 205 Ua 
SPAT a sc anes SPRINGFIELD 
LOAN: SR oe: RR a 1,107,020 743,956 $2.75 $220 
(comb.) . 
FALTORIVER Republican and News (M. E. & S.).. 52,064 24,741 “aS Bh 
Globe (Ban. ay. saan end eee 85410 0 Wie eee .04 | aaa ; (comb. 
Herabt, (Ec. caveeianee ene 15,685) ee 05) oe Union (ME, 808.0. dh oo 2. ee ss 575409 32,094 17 12 
News CE Lt deca e rie eee cere 5515 Nee 02 | ae ~The Le ce ee 
a Latal gc san Choke 2. Seen a 109,473 56,835 $32) 24 
WObals A 2 a eae | Re ee USPASS Five o bs LE) serene 
LAWRENCE 
Ne WORCESTER 
TelegramCEy eee eee en 85062" Stee a 505) eee 
Banas Sin (SG ee ee ee Phe el T2546 5 cee ete .05 Post (Ei. eee See aac eee 24,657 SER ire 00) eee 
(comb. ) (comb. ) (comb. ) 
Atibune-Kagle,(M, & E.).... 4. ueo, 20,4305 ae hte see 07); Aaa Telegram-Gazette (M, E. & S.)..... 85,546 48,148 2g .16 
Lotalive Merkel dy eee 28,492 13,465 ee .05 Totals, Acti ee Sa Le 110,203 —,_ 48,148 31 .16 


(Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 31, 1925 in order that comparisons may be fairly made as no 
magazine circulation figures are available for comparison with March 31, 1926 Newspaper Publishers’ statements. 


(**)Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city, suburban and country. 
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Lowell Sunday 
Telegram 


Leadership 


IN 


AUTOMOBILE 
LINAGE! 


You can’t cover Lowell 
without its big Sunday 
newspapers. 


The 
Lowell 
Sunday 

Celeqram 


carries more automobile 


advertising in one issue 
than the other three dai- 
lies carry for any entire 


week. 


There’s a Reason! 


The Greatest 
Advertising Medium 
For Lowell 


Advertising Representatives 


R. J. MULLIGAN 
' NEW YORK 


C. J. ANDERSON 
CHICAGO 


CARROL J. SWAN 
BOSTON 


Lowell Sunday 
Celeqram 


-Qut-Door Ad Men 


Cleaning Up 


Definite Progress Made in 
Removing Objectionable 


Sign Boards 
By John Sullivan 


HE FIVE-YEAR program of 

improvement and re-location 
of outdoor advertising boards de- 
termined upon by tke Outlook 
Advertising Association last Octo- 
ber is being carried out effectively 
and consistently. The standards 
then adopted had been forming 
within the industry during at 
least twelve years, and had al- 
ready actually been made effective, 
though unofficially, in many plants 
throughout the country. But the 
object of the promulgation of the 
standards was to secure a national 
system, something which could 
scarcely be secured without the 
full consent of all the plant units 
—along the line of self—rather 
than compulsory regulation. 


The progress is evident: Panels 
removed from a suburban location 
near New York. Fifty-two signs 
voluntarily removed by their own- 
ers because they interfered with 
scenic views. Non-standard signs 
number 215 taken down from 
roads leading into Washington, 
D. C. A painted bulletin in Dela- 
ware inspected and removed be- 
cause the advertising representative 
decided it was a traffic hazard. (At 
the time the bulletin was erected 
the hazard did not exist.) 


Cleaning Up Down East 


In Massachusetts, suggestions 
made by inspecting outdoor offi- 
cials to owner of board that it was 
too near residential property, and 
that another board obstructed the 
view at a turn in the road; both 
bulletins removed. 

In Michigan, outdoor plant- 
Owners start in to do their bit. 
All plants were carefully exam- 
ined, and it was found necessary 
to relocate only thirty-four poster 
panels and two painted bulletins 
in the interest of public safety. 

In Massachusetts, the indus- 
try has been eliminating all struc- 
tures which, because of location 
or condition, did not represent the 
best in outdoor advertising: 500 
bulletins and panels have been 
dealt with since the beginning of 
this year. 

In a large New England city, 
fourteen panels that were outside 
the central business section have 
been re-located in the commercial 
district. 

There has been similar activity 
in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, et tous 
pays, as the French say. 


Gardiner with Scheerer 


R. B. G. Gardiner, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Vick Chemical 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
office of Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 


In LOWELL, MASS 


Local advertisers during 1925 used 


1,500,000 


lines more space in 


The Courier Citizen 


and the 


Evening Leader 


than in any other Lowell paper 


You Need these Lowell Papers 
to Sell in Lowell 


They Hold a Commanding 
Leadership 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON 


INCORPORATED 


9 E. 41st St. 201 Devonshire St. Straus Bldg. Walton Bldg. 
New York Boston, Mass. Chicago Atlanta 


FIRST in 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The Evening Tribune 
and Daily Eagle 


The Evening Tribune has Double the 
Circulation of any other Lawrence Paper 


The Daily Eagle (Established 1868) is the 
Only Morning Paper Published in Lawrence 


A Rich Market 


Population 129,334 


Mfd. Products Valued at ....3.......... $214,725,109 
Banking: Resources 2.7. 0's ce se aes $105,966,221 


For Market Survey of Lawrence, or 
information about the above papers, call 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON 


INCORPORATED 


9 E. 41st St. 201 Devonshire St. Straus Bldg. Walton Bldg. 
New Yor Boston, Mass. Chicago Atlanta 
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Pacific Mills Moves Promotion and 
Ad Departments 


Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer 
of Pacific Mills, today announced their 
decision to remove their sales promo- 
tion and advertising departments from 
Boston to New York, where these 
departments will be located at 24 
Thomas Street. 

As a result of the decision to trans- 
fer those departments to New York, 
Pacific Mills has retained Cowan, 
Dempsey % Dengler, Inc., advertising 
and merchandising counsel, to act in 
an advisory capacity and handle its 
advertising. The advertising will be 
handled by that organization as of 
January I, 1927. The Franklin P. 


Shumway Company will continue to 
handle the account until that date. 


This change in no way affects the 
advertising account of Lawrence and 
Company, selling agents for Pacific 
Mills, which the Franklin P. Shum- 
way Company will continue to 
handle. 


A. N. A. Meet Set 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers will 
be held at the Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, November 8, 9, 10. De- 
tailed plans, including the program, 
will be announced by Robert K. Lea- 
vitt, executive secretary, later. 


Britannica Campaign 


The H. K. McCann Co., New 
York advertising agents, will direct 
the advertising of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc. An extensive cam- 
paign for the new thirteenth edition 
will be launched in newspapers and 
magazines this fall. 


Honor Randall’s Memory 


The New England Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, who met at Boston last 
Monday, adopted resolutions in 
memory of Charles C. Randall of the 
F. P. Shumway Co., Boston, who 
recently died. 
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The 


COHOES 


New York 


AMERICAN 


Every Evening except Sunday 


Announces the Appointment 


of the 


JULIUS MATHEWS 


As National Advertising 


1- Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


Special Agency 


Representative 


15 EAST 40TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Recapitulation 
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Cadillac Ad-Man Has Had 
Busy Career 


David R. Erwin is the new assist- 
ant director of advertising of Cadillac 
Motor Car Company. Mr. Lewis has 
recently been advanced from advertis- 
ing manager to assistant general sales 
manager and director of advertising. 
Mr. Erwin joined the Cadillac adver- 
tising department in November of 
last year. 

For the past fourteen years, with 
the exception of a period in the 
United States Army, he has held vari- 
ous editorial and sales positions in 
newspaper, magazine and advertising 
work, including the advertising man- 
agership of the Everett, Wash., Trib- 
une. For four years before coming to 
Detroit he was automobile editor of 
the Seattle Times and for the first 
two years in Detroit was in charge of 
the extension division of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company’s 
advertising department. 


Patterson Heads Business Editors 


The N. Y. Conference of Business 
Paper Editors at their recent meeting 
elected Robert J. Patterson of the 


American Hatter as chairman for the 


ensuing year. 


Cooperative Marketing Division 


A Division of Cooperative mar- 
keting has been created in the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics of the U.S,’ 


Department of Agriculture. 


Clary Back 


Northrop Clarey, chairman of the 
Standard ‘Oil Co., of New Jersey's 
advertising committee has just re- 
turned to America form a_ business 
trip to Europe in which he surveyed 


advertising and marketing conditions.- 


‘Hat Consciousness” 


The Retail Millinery Association 
of America inaugurated a publicity 
program with “‘hat consciousness” as 
its ruling spirit, and the slogan, 
“Above all, the right hat,’’ as the 
dominant motto. 
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BOSTON FALL RIVER LAWRENCE LOWELL SPRINGFIELD WORCESTER |Total, 6 Cities 

POPULATION 779,620 128,993 T10,296 119,539 142,065 192,242 | 1,472,990 
TOTAL DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION FLOW 2020 29,266 28 5492 40, 641 109,473 I10,203 T,425,095 
TOTAL SUNDAY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 743,956"... £3 3465 17,667 56,83 5 48,148 880,071 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 10 MAGAZINES 351,446 16,628 18,403 LNT 44,566 43,650 492,468 

Cot pe ga in as a ae ae ae ae ae 
MAGAZINES (actual circulation) $2.0241 .0958 1049 haley, Bo 2495 $2.83 17 
dgarewpene lS Siti ve ee phar Me 3100 1668 1624 eet: .3240 6282 $8.1230 
sgsipiion sine e gern oe bros $4.2405"- .0767 1007 .25,40 2744 $5 .016 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS $2.75 oak ge oa bps 5 Ios +32 31 Sia 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS $296 0 | 05 .O5 24 .16 $2.70 
Cost er Line per Thowand slain cetece |__sereee | sede | upedee | Gupte | Goi | Gece 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 002.5 .003,7 .0042 0029 002.9 0028 | —_ .0026 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 0029 | | ae .0037 .0028 .0042 .003 3 .0030 
MAGAZINES .0057 0057 .0057 .005§7 .0057 


.0057 .00§7 
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Merchandising Aids h M I di Practical Experi 
é i periences 
Explained by Able e erc ian 1ser and Profitable Plans 
Experts in the Field Conducted by T. P. GREEN That Have Worked 
+ + 


Merchandising Requirements of 
Los Angeles Examiner 


The following schedule shows the 
service rendered on advertising con- 
tracts of: 

3,000 LINES—The advertiser 
placing a contract for three thousand 
lines or more of space is. entitled to: 
(a) Portfolio route list service, in- 

cluding route lists of city and 
suburban dealers, with maps of 
the 20 Los Angeles City mer- 
chandising zones, and mailing 
lists of all Southern California 


dealers. Corrected lists supplied . 


as issued. 

(b) Trade paper promotion, in- 
cluding the reproduction of ad- 
vertising copy from the regular 
Examiner schedule or, at the 
advertiser's option, special trade 
copy; and news and promotion 
stories. This service is rendered 
consistently throughout the life 
of the advertising schedule. 


5,000 LINES—A contract of this 
size entitles the advertiser to all serv- 
ice enumerated in the foregoing para- 


'_ graphs, and in addition: 


(a) Personal calls by our field staff 
on all wholesalers, chain store 
buyers, and leading representa- 
tive independent retailers. 

(b) One week's showing in our 
Pictorial News Service, cover- 
ing 250 drug, and 500 gro- 
cery, stores in key locations 
throughout the city. (Or dis- 
tribution of other types of 
dealer helps in outlets where 
we have not as yet installed 
this service.) 

(c) One week’s showing in our Ad- 
vertiser’s Display Window. 


10,000 LINES—Service rendered 
on a 10,000 line contract gives the 
advertiser all co-operation outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs, and in ad- 
dition: 

(a) Personal calls on as many as 
350 retail stores throughout 
the city, with detailed daily 
sales reports covering each mer- 
chant interviewed. 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, 

Merchandising Service Department, 

HAROLD H. SCOTT, Manager. 


The Milwaukee Herold Explains Its 
Merchandising Service 


The Milwaukee Herold sends out 
the following information regarding 
the merchandising service it offers: 

FIRST—To study the local market 
and trade territory and be able to re- 
port intelligently thereon for both 
local and national advertisers. 

SECOND—To furnish such in- 
formation for prospective advertisers 
and make investigations which may 
be general in scope and applicable to 
many accounts. 

THIRD—To endeavor to educate 
the dealer in better merchandising 


methods and to insist that advertised _ 


goods be furnished customers rather 
than ‘‘Just as good”’ substitutes. 

FOURTH—To encourage ade- 
quate merchandising by supplying 
data maps, route lists to the trade for 
the use of salesmen of the manufac- 
turer or advertiser who has made a 
bona fide contract for advertising 
space. 

FIFTH—To decline requests for 
services that are clearly not within the 
province of a newspaper. 


Saving at the Spigot and 
Wasting at Bung-hole 


Stating the Case and Asking Others to Join a 
Merchandising Discussion 


By Gee. Callihan 


Maaager, National Advertising, Illinois State Journal 


article “Saving at the spigot 

and wasting atthe bung-hole,”’ 
and, unless I am badly mistaken, 
it is quite likely to bring a storm 
of protests from some publisher 
friends, who will probably advo- 
cate having a sanity commission 
call on me. However, there are 
many, whom I know will agree. 

Merchandising service, in my 
opinion, if properly conducted is 
a valuable asset to National adver- 
tising. 

The great trouble has been, 
that many newspapers generally, 
have been attempting to conduct 
so called merchandising service, 
but have completely missed the 
mark; due, I believe, to a lack of 
understanding. In too many cases 
they are using this as a selling talk 
in order to put over a weak pub- 
lication. This is entirely wrong, 
and naturally makes the space 
buyer skeptical. 

In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve a newspaper should be sold 
on anything but its merits, and its 
ability to deliver a specified audi- 
ence to the advertiser. Mailing let- 
ters to the trade has been worked 
so long, that it now has the same 
stand as the old shell game; yet 
many space buyers still ask for it; 
not because they believe it is going 
to give them any definite results, 
but because it has become quite a 
general practice and they want to 
get everything for their client the 
other fellow is getting. 

I believe one of the best ways 
in announcing a new campaign to 
the trade, is by means of a mer- 
chandising paper. However, this 
paper must carry news of interest 


I 'M going to call the title of this 


Merchandising Service. 


25 West 43rd Street 


to all merchants, and it must be 
borne in mind that while there is 
some little expense incurred in 
publishing and mailing this paper 
each month when it is delivered to 
the merchants, the newspaper is 
keeping him reminded that they 
are on the job in his interests. 

I do not believe that in 90 per 
cent of the cases, a newspaper 
should say just what it will do for 
the advertiser in the way of co- 
operation. In my opinion it is 
much like a doctor trying to diag- 
nose a case without seeing the pa- 
tient. The greatest service rendered 
any advertiser, is to keep the mer- 
chant constantly sold on the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, to the ex- 
tent that he will give window and 
counter display, and keep the mer- 
chandise well forward at all times. 

It is a far cry from consumer 
acceptance to consumer demand, 
and unless the merchant is thor- 
oughly sold on a new product, it 
is a mighty easy job to substitute. 
A merchandising man should be 
alert at all times, and should see 
that the manufacturers advertising 
appearing in his newspaper, is 
given serious consideration by the 
merchant. 

It is also the manufacturer’s job, 
in order to get the most from a de- 
partment of this kind, to work 
close to them, and advise them re- 
garding distribution difficulties; 
for many times the newspaper 
merchandising’ man can _ obtain 
valuable information with refer- 
ence to why a product is selling 
or why it is not selling. Many 
times it is impossible, no matter 
how hard a manufacturer’s repre- 

(Continued on page 47) 


National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


Can secure from The Fourth Estate current copies of the 
Merchandising Publications of leading American newspapers. 
These publications are isssued by progressive newspapers as 


illustrations of. the co-operation offered by them in the way of 


Among them may be mentioned: 

The Atlanta Journal Retailer, the Indianapolis Trade-Aid, the 
Boston Herald-Traveler Business News, the Hartford Courant 
Merchandiser, the Dayton News Trade Bulletin, the Waco 
News-Tribune Retailer, and many others. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


New York City 


A Retail Paper That is a Real 
News-paper 


W. J. DAMM, manager the mer- 
chandising and research bureau, the 
Milwaukee Journal—The Retail 
Journal, published by the merchandis- 
ing and research bureau of The Mil- 
waukee Journal, is not one of the 
average newspaper trade organs, inas- 
much as it is conducted on a strictly 
news basis. While stories appear rela- 
tive to advertising campaigns, hap- 
penings and doings among Journal 
advertisers, etc., there is a definite 
quota of the eight pages set aside for 
straight legitimate news, advertising 
news, and advertising. 


Of the eight pages, five pages at 
least are devoted to advertisers’ efforts 
and at least three pages must be de- 
voted to straight, legitimate trade 
news. This news is secured from vari- 
ous trade services and correspondents. 
No stereotyped, canned features are 
used, nor are any newspaper services 
employed. 

It was possible to secure this 
straight, dealer news by a request to 
various trade organizations—of 
which there are over eight hundred 
in the United States, covering every 
line of trade—that the name of the 
paper be put on their mailing lists. 
These organizations were willing to 
comply with our request and it was 
found that the information thus gath- 
ered, plus that emanating from 
Washington and through local con- 
tacts, was ample to serve our purpose. 


No lengthy puffs or stereotyped 
material is used. Everything appear- 
ing in The Retail Journal must have 
news value. That is one of the rea- 
sons why The Retail Journal, while 
it has a free circulation of over eight 
thousand, within a 150-mile radius 
of Greater Milwaukee, is read and 
does produce results for Journal ad- 
vertisers. 


Semi-Monthly Calendars Keep the 
Trade Posted 


JACKSON McCoy, general man- 
ager, the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier 
—We distribute calendars that are 
issued semi-monthly and that carry 
the names of all products handled 
by grocers and druggists that have 
advertising scheduled for insertion 
during the two following weeks, to- 
gether with the exact dates scheduled. 


The calendars are mailed to all 
the druggists and grocers in Water- 
loo and the Waterloo trading terri- 
tory each time they are issued, thus 
keeping the retailers informed on 
just what advertising is going to 
appear in the Courier of interest to 
them. 


Goes to 15,000 Retailers 


HAROLD H. SCOTT, manager of 
the merchandising service department 
of the Los Angeles Examiner: The 
Examiner's merchandising journal, 
the Southwestern Merchant, is re- 
leased on the tenth of the month and 
circulates to over 15,000 retail dealers 
in various lines throughout the 
Southern California territory, in ad- 
dition to about 1,600 manufacturers 
and advertising agencies. Verification 
of circulation is obtainable by anyone 
interested. 
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EDITOR’s NOTE.—The Jordan 
Motor Car Co. in 1925 spent 
$500,000 in newspapers and 
$110,500 in magazines, or 81.9 
per cent. in the medium of mass 
appeal for a class product. 

HERE are just as many people 

who think they can write ad- 
vertising as there are young 

men with Arrow collars and hair 
plastered straight back, who think 
they ought to be in the movies. 

When I was in college I used to 
feel sorry for the men who were 
writing the advertising appearing 
in publications at that time, be- 
cause I was quite sure they were 
not doing a good job. 

After twenty years of trying to 
sell merchandise through advertis- 
ing, I have reached the conclusion 
that our own advertising has many 
weaknesses. 

Every now and then I decide 
that I will change the whole theme 
and write it in an entirely differ- 
ent way. 

But the advertising fans and the 
people who read Jordan copy sim- 
ply will not let me do it. 

Every now and then I get a 
letter from some hard-headed in- 
dividual who wants to know what 
The Golden Girl from somewhere 
has to do with the motor axle, 
transmission, etc. This individual 
wants to know why I do not write 
copy that is sensible, less romantic 
and more about the automobile. 

And I agree with him. 

So I write a piece of copy which 
is all about the automobile. 

And then I receive a flood of 
letters. They all ask questions as to 
whether I am still writing the ad- 
vertising, or whether I am sick or 
lost my job. 


+: 


W: will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
your own § territory 


where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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Do What They Do, Say What They 
Say and Ads Will Be Snappy! 


President of Jordan Motors Tells the World Why and How His 
Company Spends Half a Million Dollars in Newspapers 
and Only $110,500 in Magazines 


By Edward ‘‘Ned”’ S. Jordan 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company 


Jordan advertising is written 
with the idea that it must com- 
pete with the reading matter in the 
publication in which it appears. 


Epwarp “‘Nep’’ S. JorpAn 


+> 


+ 


Since Flaming Youth, and the 
Spirit of the Jazz Age is in the 
reading matter of most publica- 
tions today, that advertising which 
can make itself heard in a mass of 
200 other pages, must of necessity 
follow this trend. 

During the past ten years we 
have fortunately, or unfortunately, 
built up a clientele of Jordan ad- 
vertising readers, who now exert 
so much influence that we cannot 
change the style of copy even 
though we wanted to. 

Our greatest problem now, is 
that nearly everybody else is put- 
ting something of the same note 
into their copy, just as all auto- 
mobiles are now being finished in 


Seed Back '! 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the William 
J. Morton Co., special agency, has 
returned from a 12,000 mile business 
trip through the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Seed reports advertising 
linage at a higher peak than in 1925, 
and says that gains of from ten to 
forty per cent in linage were reported 
by nearly every Pacific Coast news- 


paper. 


Nopere cme 


Powers-House Appointed 


The Powers-House Co., Cleveland 
agency, will direct the advertising of 
the Hotel Cleveland of that city. 


Hamilton-DeLisser Appointed 

Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., will be 
national advertising representatives of 
the Sunbury, Pa., Item. 


bright colors, and dressed up to 
catch the fancy of the women of 
the family. 

It may interest you to know 
that we spend only about one- 
fifth as much in advertising as any 
other maker doing an equal volume 
of business. 

This, in spite of our com- 
petitors saying that our car is en- 
tirely sold on advertising. It 
merely indicates that the copy is 
read by a great many people and 
talked about to a great many 
others. I think that is because it is 
based upon the simple funda- 
mentals which, when enumerated 
are as follows: 


What Everyone Thinks 


Father thinks in terms of econ- 
omy because he manages the pay- 
roll. 

Mother thinks in terms of her 
children’s opportunity. 

Daughter thinks of social pres- 
tige and a happy marriage. 

The Boy thinks in terms of 
speed, pep, dash, get-up and go. 

Then there is the pet in every 
family in which they express their 
pride of ownership; it is an auto- 
mobile, house, bank account, radio 
outfit, etc., which adds to the joy 


of living. 
These individuals are human 
beings and can only respond 


through their five senses. That is 
why we use color to appeal to the 
sense of sight. 

That is why we design cars for 
comfort, to appeal to the sense of 
feeling. 

That is why we try to build in 
good taste and without conspicu- 
ous noises, and— 

(Continued on page 47) 


Freeman with Gimbels 


Arthur Freeman, former advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Gim- 
bel store has rejoined the Gimbel 
Organization as director of advertis- 
ing and sales of the Philadelphia store, 
succeeding A. A. Christian, who died 
recently. 


Nicolaus Heil Ad Chief ! 


Arthur Nicolaus has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Heil Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of tanks, truck bodies, and hoists. He 
succeeds Howard Winton, who be- 
comes general branch manager. 


Sunland Account 


The advertising of Sunland Labor- 
atories, Inc., Los Angeles, has been 
placed with the office in that city of 
Lord & Thomas & Logan. 
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Clever Quips Catch 
Mulford Prizes 


Young Ideas Crop Out in 
the Shape of Brief 
Epigrams 


cee as perhaps never before, 
Modern Business recognizes 
the value of Advertising. 

Retail Business can no more 
achieve real, enduring success with- 
out newspaper advertising than 
life can endure without fresh air. 

Advertising is the lungs of busi- 
ness. Every year Ren Mulford, 
Jr., Merchandising Aid for Ster- 
ling Products, ‘‘hangs up’ prizes 
for the best definitions of advertis- 
ing and salesmanship as one of the 
competitions in the St. Xavier 
College Ad-Sales course. 


A BC of Business 


Some very refreshing lights have 
been thrown upon the joint sub- 
jects. Alice M. Minahan made the 
direct claim, “Advertising is as es- 
sential to business as A. B. C. is 
to learning.”’ 

Dorothy Kircher viewed sales- 
men as “‘ushers in the great show-. 
house of Life,” and advertising as 
“‘a telescope placed before the eyes 
of the public.”’ 


A Ship on Sea of Commerce 


One Mulford Special went to 
Miss Madeline Eckel, who defined 
Advertising as ‘‘a ship sailing on 
the sea of Commerce, depending 
upon the Captain, Salesmanship, 
to bring her safely into port.” 

Merrill C. Dionne, of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune ad- 
vertising staff, received the other 
for his brief: ‘“The ‘Court of Busi- 
ness Relations’ has no power to 
divorce Advertising and Salesman- 
ship. Good Advertising creates de- 
sire—good salesmanship changes 
desire to profit. Good Seed, well 
planted and cultivated, will reap a 
huge crop. Advertising properly | 
planned and cultivated with sales- 
manship will reap huge profits. 
The merchant who says ‘I can’t af- 
ford to advertise’ will soon be say- 
ing ‘I can’t afford to stay in busi- 


i 


ness. 


FIRST 
Che New York Times 


in seven months this year 


published 17,091,382 agate lines 
of advertising, 6,306,982 lines 
more than the second news- 
paper and a gain of 1,747,154 


lines over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Advertisements submitted for 
publication in The New York 
Times are subject to censor- 
ship to exclude misleading or 
otherwise objectionable state- 


ments. 
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Effect of Weather on 
Advertising 


Weather Ally or Enemy 
of the Newspaper’s 
Circulation 


By H. R. Schaffer 


of Fred J. Schatfer & Co., Before The 
_ Advertising Club of The New York 
Times 

IVE years ago I launched a 
campaign which _ started 
with the use of about fifteen me- 
diums—some national magazines, 
a number of dailies and some 
weekly publications. In order to 
effect a comparison of the pulling 
powers of each medium, I kept 
a record of each inquiry sent in. 
This was easily done, as coupons 
were used in the advertisements 
which were keyed. Finally, the 
conclusion was reached that, for 
my work, there were two ways 
of approaching the public. 


Best Newspapers 


I found after many experi- 
ments that) The New York Times 
Magazine Section, going into over 
600,000 homes on Sunday, and 
an evening newspaper with a 
large circulation reaching homes 
during the week, were the two 
papers which gave me the maxi- 
mum return for the minimum 
amount of money spent. * 

The moment I find a piece of 
copy losing its pulling power I 
do not attempt to find fault with 
the evening newspaper I use or 
The Times Magazine Section, but 
at once assume that the copy itself 
may have been weak or that the 
weather conditions have been un- 
favorable. 


Weather Conditions 


Perhaps when I mentioned un- 
favorable weather conditions to 
you, it had most of you guessing. 

If your representatives could 
guarantee snowy weather, I 
would appear with maximum 
space for each Sunday’s snow- 
storm. However, this holds true 
with your Magazine Section, but 
it does not hold true with the 
evening papers; just the reverse. 
It may be of interest to your staff 
to know that there is a greater 
gamble using the evening news- 
papers because of weather condi- 
tions than the Magazine Section 
of The New York Times. 

People will often run to their 
trains without buying an evening 
paper if the weather is stormy, 
while bad Sunday weather en- 
courages newspaper reading. These 
are important facts! 


Wins, 


The place with a smile 


Lively Spirit Turns Town Inside 
Out for “Ads” 


New Adventurer in Exploitation Field Soon Learns 
Tricks of Trade 


Formula for a Successful Advertising Man 


It takes everlasting thought and vigilance to make a success as 
an advertising man for there’s many a slip between the lip and 


the contract. 


Dumb deadheads are worse than press agent ‘‘space hounds.”’ 
Heels and head, are both required in chasing the festive copy 
and the face with a smile is always welcome. 


By Edgar White, 


Our advertising man resigned to 
take a job as a county official and 
the boss drafted me for the job. 

“Tt isn’t smooth talk that gets 
advertising,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s work.” 

“T like.everything else?”’ 

“Yes, only more so. Get the 
customer to do the talking, if you 
can. Then you'll always land 
him.”’ 


of Macon, Mo. 


of dairy cattle that was scheduled 
for the near future. 

‘By inducing home men to in- 
crease their dairy herds you'll sell 
more separators,’ I suggested. 

He saw the point, and went in, 
with an incidental reference to his 
separators. 

There was a big sale to come 
off at a farm a half mile from a 


Eternal vigilance was added to my storehouse of experience in getting business. 


A banker who had not been in 
for some time was first on the list. 
He didn’t like the wording of our 
printed forms; didn’t go to the 
heart of the thing, he said. 

jeress.. 

“Do you know,’ he asked, 
“that the most important thing 
needed in business today is courte- 
sy? I don’t mean just courtesy to 
customers, but a friendly way with 
everybody, traveling salesmen, map 


solicitors, even ad men, he smiled. 
“Good!”’ 


That Sweet Smile 

“Tt has a reaction that helps 
your business. “The place with a 
smile.’ That will get them.” 

“Suppose I write you out an 
advertisement with that for the 
subject? I'll get a.cut of aeman 
smiling and—’’ 

“Go to it!’’ exclaimed the 
banker. “‘If you catch the idea 
Ulttakent: a 

The foreman found the cut of 
a man with sunshine on his face, 
and it was put in one corner, with 
a border around the text. The ad- 
vertisement headed ‘‘Courtesy,”’ 
and the wording directed to that 
subject. The banker was satisfied 
with the job and let us run the ad, 
the first we had from him in a 
long time. 

“The purpose of that sort of 
advertisement,’’ he explained, “‘is 
to help the merchants sell more 
goods and to give this town a bet- 
ter name for pleasant dealing. If 
we accomplish that we are an in- 
direct beneficiary, though not a 
word is said about our particular 
business.” 

With this idea in mind I got a 
hardware merchant to boost a sale 


town some twelve miles from the 
office. There was no time to write, 
so a telephone call was put in for 
the owner of the cattle. 

‘He hasen’t a phone,”’ 
replied central. 

“Can’t some neighbor call him 
to the phone?”’ 

“That's against the rules.”’ 

“Could you send a messenger 
out there?”’ 

‘““We have no messengers.”’ 

“Then what'll I do to get 
him?”’ I asked. 

“That's your trouble.” 


Needed the Ad 


I hung up and walked the floor. 
We needed that advertisement for 
it would be a large one, but time 
was running, the first forms were 
on, and the foreman was getting 
ready for his last run. I thought 
of our airship man, but his price 
knocked that idea out. 

The message came from down- 
stairs that they could hold the 
forms 30 minutes. I picked up the 
phone to tell the foreman to close 
ap without the advertisement, 
when the service phone called. It 
was from the operators in the town 
near where the cattleman lived. 

“Mr. Blank’s son is in town. I 
might get him for you. He has a 
car and—”’ 

“Good girl! There’s a box of 
candy going over to you by to- 
night’s express!”’ 

The son answered the call, and 
readily agreed to hustle out and see 
his father about the advertisement 
for his cattle sale. In an amazingly 
short time he was at some phone, 
over which he-dictated the ad—a 
quarter page! 

Late one afternoon the tip came 
into the office that the Enterprise 


sweetly 


Hardware Store was getting a car- 
load of aluminum ware, and. would ° 
put on a big sale. I set the alarm 
clock to blow off at six in the 
morning, and when the hardware 
store was opened at seven I was 
there. The clerk said the manager 
would be down anywhere between 
seven and eight. I decided to wait, 
knowing the advantage of being 
the first man after the prospective 
advertising. While waiting I got 
a sheet of paper and began ruling 
out a form, with some, as I 
thought, appealing head-lines for 
a page of copy. 

The manager entered and quick- 
ly sensed what I was doing. 


“Fine!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why 


didn’t you come down earlier?” 
“Earlier! I was here at seven.” 
“T know, but Billy Sever of The 


News saw me last night.” 


The manager was friendly to 
our office all right, he explained 
the concern shipping him the alum- 
inum ware was paying for the ad- 
vertising and had authorized its 
insertion in only one paper. It 
made a full page, and The News 
put it up in fine shape. 

Eternal vigilance was added to 
my storehouse of experience in get- © 
ting business. 


A Crippled Account 


A new hospital was established 
in another town, and the word 
came that the superintendent was 
in the market for quite an exten- 
sive write-up. We put a young re- 
porter on the assignment. He came 
back with an armful of cuts and a 
glowing description of how he was 
treated. The B. M. told him to 
take the day in fixing up the story, 
and to turn in a proof to the hos- 
pital superintendent. It came back 
O. Kd., with the word, ‘‘Fine! 
Send us 50 extra copies.”’ 


(Continued on page 48) 


Bogart with Boynton 


H. D. Bogart, formerly with the 
Powers-House Co., Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, has joined the Henry 
P. Boynton agency of Cleveland as 
production manager. 


New Account 
The M. L. Stadeker agency of Cin- 


cinnati will use newspapers in an 
advertising campaign for the Three 
Feathers Malt Extract Co., also of 
Cincinnati. 


Randall Representations 


Effective August 12 D. J. Randall 
% Co., will. become eastern represen- 
tatives for the Yakima, Wash., Morn- 
ing Herald, Sunday Herald, and Daily 
Republic. 


took it 


The business manager good- 


naturedly, 
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Rotogravure! 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


What Price? 


What Coverage? 


62 Newspapers in 46 Cities Cover Major Markets 


By James P. Needham 
Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


MANUFACTURER of cosmet- 

ics who, because of special 
conditions, has found his cost of 
distribution too high and _ that 
magazine advertising, therefore, 
entails too great a percentage of 
waste circulation, asks: ‘‘Do the 
newspaper rotogravure sections of- 
fer national coverage?”’ 

Although we probably never 
will reach the time when two 
space buyers will agree on what 
constitutes national coverage, we 
might risk the qualified answer of: 
“No, not quite, but the advan- 
tages of the rotogravures are so 
great that we may waive imper- 
fections of coverage.”’ 

Today 62 English language 
newspapers in 46 U. S. Cities 
publish rotogravure sections reach- 
ing over 10,000,000 families at 
the minimum rate of $33.39 per 
line, or the comforting figure of 
$3.33 per line per million. 

Glancing through the list of 
the 46 rotogravure cities listed 
below will convince any manu- 
facturer that if he sells his prod- 
ucts in all these market centers he 
will be covering the sales country 
in a very thorough manner: 

Birmingham, Ala.; Long Beach, 
Cals Los vAngeles; Cal-\ San 
Francisco, Cal.; Denver, Colo.: 
Hartford, Conn.; Waterbury, 
Conn.;. | Washington, D, (C# 
Miami, Fla.; West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Peoria, IIL: 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; South Bend, Ind.: Des 
Moines. Iowa; Wichita, Kans.: 
Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, 
La.; Baltimore, Md.; Houston, 
Texas: Boston, Mass.: Spring- 
field, Mass.: New Bedford, Mass.: 
Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.: St. Paul, Minn.: Kansas 
City. Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Oma- 
ha, Neh.; Newark, N. J.: Rich- 
mond. Va.; Albany, N. Y.: Buf- 
faloeN. Y= NewYork SNiy: 
Rochester, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelnhia, Pa.: Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Memphis, Tenn.: 
Seattle, Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Blackman Comnany, in 
“What the Newspaper. Offers the 
National Advertiser,’ divides the 
Qravures into three groups, those 
of 190.000 or more: those from 
20,000 to 100.000, and those 
having less than 50,000. 

In the major groun are 30 
Papers in 21 cities with a total 
circulation of 7,000,000 at a 
{easter et rate of $3.42 per 
ine. 

There stands a huge metropoli- 
tan market for develonment by 
eravure. The cities are New York, 
Chicaso, _ Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, St Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Bal. 
timore, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, Memphis, Atlanta, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Des 
Moines. 

In the second group are 15 
cities with an aggregate circula- 
tion of 1,700,000, at a minimum 
rate of $4.58. The cities are 
Washington, Birmingham, Den- 
ver, Hartford, Louisville, Omaha, 
Rochester. Syracuse, Providence, 
Newatk, Albany, Nashville, Hous- 
ton. Seattle. Wichita. 

In the third group, in which 
the circulation falls to 256,000 
and the rate to $6.40, are Rich- 
mond, Va.; Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
South Bend. Ind.; Peoria, TL: 
Svringfield, Mass.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Waterbury, Conn.: West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Advantage of Gravures 


In the gravure field there are 
the same questions of dominance, 
circulation coverage and rate val- 
ues as we have throughout news- 
naperdom, but there are 30 cities 
in the study of which the space 
buver will not suffer a single new 
wrinkle, for they are one paper 
buys. 

The gravures hold all the ad- 
vantages of local newspaper pres- 
tige combined with printing ef- 
fects approximating the magazines 
plus the fact that due to human 
nature's love of pictures they are 
vonnlar with every member of the 
family. 


Gravure a First Aid 


In a recent test in a New York 
City apartment house, 20 Sunday 
Papers containing gravure sections 
were delivered to the conceded 
buying power of the household— 
the wife or mother. Fourteen of 
them turned to the gravure sec- 
tion first. To the manufacturer 
with an unusual problem of dis- 
tribution, or with a need for quick 
sectional selling effort, the gravure 
is coming to be recognized as a 
first aid. 

The accompanying map shows 
the territorial placements of gra- 
vure sections throughout the 
United States. There are weak 
spots which advertisers may have 
cause to regret. Pittsburg is one 
which looms large. The sales man- 
ager also is likely to bemoan the 
No Man’s Land for gravures of 
Oklahoma City, Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Portland. Me., and Port- 
land Ore.. and Spokane. 

New England is well gravured 
in the coverage of the important 
trade areas. So is New York, while 
in the Central States gravure cir- 
culation goes over the area almost 
like a blanket. From St. Louis to 
Kansas City to Denver and into 
the Northwest twins of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, the high spots 
are well covered. 


pitt ray 
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The heart of the South, with 
Louisville, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Memphis and New 
Orleans, gives coverage which fans 
out into a single zone. 


Newspaper Rotogravure Circula- 
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Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Long Beach gravures make their 
way into nearly hamlet of the 
State, but Seattle stands out as a 
lone sentinel for the upper coast 
territory. 
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tions by States 


Compared with Number of Families, Tax Returns 


and Retail Outlets 


Compiled by James P. Needham 
Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Rotogravure No. of % of Total No. of 

Circulations Families Income Tax Retail 

States * U.S. Cen. 1920 Returns 1924 Outlets 
Alabama 105,580 508,769 0.64 17,050 
Arizona 4,44] 80,208 0.24 3,045 
Arkansas 36,357 390,980 0.44 14,996 
California 470,353 900,232 6.84 53,946 
Colorado 61,029 230,843 0.81 12,760 
Connecticut 162,412 Slit 1k} 1.9] 18,174 
Delaware 10,330 52,070 0.23 3,597 
District of Columbia 148,124 96,198 ES 5,514 
Florida 43,320 234,133 0.63 13,007 
Georgia NOR aeS 628,525 0.90 2157-85 
Idaho 729 100,500 0.24 4,990 
Illinois 13.2059 318 WS 4507 9.15 84,179 
Indiana 260,913 (STO HAVE 39,470 
Iowa NIKO DS) 586,070 1.46 3 alees 
Kansas 131,446 435,600 Os8i7 24,540 
Kentucky 121,695 546,306 0.86 26,075 
Louisiana 98,909 389,513 0.86 16,090 
Maine ies ve7 186,106 0.58 11,895 
Maryland 365,630 324,742 ol 20,088 
Massachusetts ‘223,669 874,798 5.69 52,744 
Michigan 597,768 862,746 4.19 44,428 
Minnesota 465,899 526,026 1230 29,526 
Mississippi SHovll 7h 403,189 0.34 13,382 
Missouri 51 ONS 82 822,043 2.44 45,825 
Montana Wn WSSU) 133,890 0.40 7 V0 
Nebraska A he 303,436 0.78 17,576 
Nevada 3,421 21,862 0.10 1,286 
New Hampshire 14,960 108,334 0.42 6,499 
New Jersey 327,430 721,841 4.23 53,680 
New Mexico DA Des 83,706 0.13 3,385 
New York 1,813,147 2,441,125 18.39 163,891 
North Carolina 29,273 Siler S074 0.83 21,9382 
North Dakota 29,261 134,881 O.7; 7,495 
Ohio 618,545 1,414,068 5.87 73, bod 
Oklahoma 41,710 444,524 0.89 23,030 
Oregon 2,798 198,847 0.76 115202 
Pennsylvania 796,315 1,922,114 9.98 114,159 
Rhode Island 75,908 137,160 0.86 7,000 
South Carolina Wey Sy K0) 349,126 OBS 12,563 
South Dakota 24,391 142,793 0.20 8,071 
Tennessee 75,100 519,108 0.91 213m 
Texas Poles? 6 1,017,413 2.47 47,382 
Utah 729 28,346 Oy 5 leva 
Vermont 5,607 85,804 0.26 4,563 
Virginia 42,965 483,363 0.98 22,869 
Washington Looe? 342,228 1.42 19,341 
West Virginia JP Sah) . 310,098 1.05 16,795 
Wisconsin 221,778 595,316 270 34,805 
Wyoming ay? 48,476 O28 2,668 
Totals 10,115,093 24,351,676 100.00 153:15;300 


* Figures furnished by Gravure Service Corporation. 
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Comparative Rotogravure Advertising Linage 
First Six Months -- 1926-1925* 


Rotogravures Register Healthy Gain of 961,745 Lines, Increase of 


14 Per Cent Over First Six Months of 1925 


NEWSPAPERS 


N. Y. Times 

Boston Herald 

Chicago Tribune 

San Francisco Chronicle 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Los Angeles Times 
Newark Call 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Detroit News 

Baltimore Sun 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Washington Star 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Providence Journal 
Chicago Daily News 
Minneapolis Tribune 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul News 

Atlanta Journal 


Compiled by James P. Needham 
Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1926 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 83,384 


Des Moines Register 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Detroit Free Press 
Milwaukee Journal 

N. Y. World 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Seattle Times 

Houston Chronicle 

Kansas City Journal-Post 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Long Beach Press Telegram 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
Indianapolis Star 
Springfield Republican 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Washington Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Buffalo Courier 

Hartford Courant 

Syracuse Herald 
Birmingham News 
Wichita Eagle 

Buffalo Times 

Atlanta Constitution 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

New Bedford Standard 
Omaha Bee 

Minneapolis Tribune 
Buffalo Express (**) 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Denver Rocky Mt. News 
Peoria Journal-Transcript 
Cleveland News Leader 

N. Y. Evening Post 
Waterbury Republican 
South Bend News-Times 
Nashville Banner 

Syracuse Post-Standard 


VOCAL) NATIONAL fOr 
198,583 295,059 493,642 
159,706 LL sS 383,879 
No local 304,741 304,741 
128,660 154,826 283,486 
ViS188 152,968 266,156 
81,900 172,788 254,688 
Grouped 241,981 
61,957 £73,203 23 Ale 
24,556 196,004 220,560 
110,104 96,229 206,333 
34,038 L7Op9Td 204,949 
94,932 105,692 200,624 
89,251 82,409 171,660 
83,499 86,932 170,431 
128,439 37,413 165,852 
63,188 99,739 162,927 
BO,272 137,760 158,032 
125,118 26,894 152,012 
46,246 103,453 149,699 
62,698 146,082 
622526 82,696 145,222 
53,354 91,266 144,620 
38,234 100,454 138,688 
44,205 93,589 137,794 
26,402 106,316 132,718 
20,751 104,245 124,996 
12,628 D026 124,656 
030 71,638 122,668 
43,463 78,015 121,478 
29,782 91,079 120,861 
111,800 2205.) 113,851 
BOLO 75,120 113,596 
8343 100,249 108,562 
69,275 36,606 105,881 - 
64,827 39,648 104,475 
59,607 40,798 100,405 
28,021 68,488 96,509 
272 68,042 95,1143 
56,065 36,266 92)331 
68,873 22,918 91,791 
or 103 83507 1 85,174 
48,524 27,936 76,560 
72,989 
36,190 36,302 72,492 
14,275 55,492 69,767 
53142 15,134 68,246 
15,008 50,813 65,821 
20,460 43,193 63,653 
46,108 15,314 61,422 
be 623 43,362 56,985 
10,870 45,430 56,300 
34,426 17,472 51,898 
12,628 B72 ¢5L0 49,938 
310720 133293 45,513 
30,011 14,742 44,753 
16,702 14,938 31,640 
2,243 29,343 31,586 
3,591 26,759 30,350 
Grand Total 7,944,512 


* Figures furnished by Gravure Service Corporation. 
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** Merged with Courier—june 13, 192 


~ 
P. N. Account 


Hommann, Tarcher © Cornell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
will direct the advertising of I. New- 
man % Sons, N. Y., manufacturer of 
the P. N. Practical Front Corset. 


Pulitzer Killing Big Game 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New 
York World, cabled his office last 
week telling of his having killed a 
lion and rhinoceros on a big game 
hunt. 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1925 
LOCAL NATIONAL. TOTAL 
Grouped 448,068 
MRI 214,081 330,858 
No local 290,728 290,728 

85,372 142,422 227,794 
Grouped 240,190 

S2,502 170,198 258,770 
Grouped 243,866 

39,034 189,298 Ips Soo we 

22,610 164,234 186,844 
35,220 83,519 218,739 

31,391 184,358 215,749 

73,326 72,039 145,365 

90,479 D5 OL a 

84,449 89,270 L73, 719 

25,828 D Ow lee 84,255 

19,312 77,402 96,714 

34,664 128,072 LG 2475.6 
P35226 12,908 148,134 

55,458 80,524 135,982 

71,024 63,022 134,046 

51 oie 64,084 115,446 

39,147 86,991 126,138 

12,292 103,638 115,930 

41,776 FOS) 82 145,358 
Grouped 130,663 

20,600 Waray a! 88,111 

LO VOz 56,672 67,774 

ayo fee! 58,782 114,134 

23,545 62,047 85,592 

15, 0n3 79,599 94,612 

(First issue Jan. 1, 1926) 

28,686 52122 80,808 

19,482 73,621 95,103 

83,727 31,398 Miele 

58,940 30,499 89,439 

76,635 34,074 110,709 

42,924 62,818 105,742 

27,709 77,407 EO5s 16 

40,231 68,365 108,586 

34,624 24,549 59.73 

18,660 52,490 79 0 

44,499 Mey sie 67,857 
Grouped 77,718 
28,280 34,090 62,370 

(First Issue Dec. 1925) 

No record 

1,365 36,414 37,779 

31,708 42,655 74,363 
Grouped 62,830 

20,360 Gis ROX oN | SOG, t 

LF 320 36,470 53,790 

30,512 13,656 44,168 
Grouped 46,655 
Grouped 98,992 
27,872 18,216 46,088 
24,633 13,040 37,6072 
No local 39,739 395739 

11,847 25,295 Sigh ae 

Grand Total 6,982,767 
> 


G. H. Sheldon Joins Corman: 


George H. Sheldon, recently with 
George Batten Co., has joined The 
Corman Co., New York advertising 


agency, 


This Manufacturer 


Has a Big Kick! 


Believes Newspapers Lack In 
Service and Hesitates Not 


To Tell Them So 


By Donald Dunbar 
Vice-President, E. Fougera & Co. 


MONG THE things that have 
never happened is this let- 
ter from a newspaper pub- 

lisher to an advertiser. 


Dear Sir: 

Walter Smith, who has been 
manager of the Brown Drug 
Co. here for several years, has 
opened his own drug store. I 
felt that I owe it to you as an 
advertiser to see that in his first 
order he included your goods. 
Walter assures me that it will 
be his policy to put his best 
selling efforts behind the mer- 
chandise that is advertised in 
this, his home town paper. 

There is plenty of room here 
for a new, well conducted drug 
store and I believe that your 
sales will show an increase for 
this territory. 

You might tell your credit 
manager that everybody out 
here likes Walter, that his store 
location in the new opera house 
building is excellent and that 
his bank has given him a credit 
of $10,000. 

Our society reporter brought 
in the news a month ago that 
Walter is going to marry the 
daughter of the President of the 
bank, but I think he could have 
got the money anyhow. 

Yours for service, 


A Publisher. 


Now we will shift the key- 
board from fancy to fact. 


A manufacturer of pharmaceu- 
ticals who is indulgent of my 
curiosity as to how other people 
run their businesses, said to me a 
few weeks ago: 

“My company is 12 years 
old. Sales have been more than 
$2,000,000 yearly since 1922. 
I have never routed a salesman 
into any city of less than 25,000 
people and I have never adver- 
tised in any newspaper of less 
than 10,000 circulation. [ think 
that I was the first man east of 
the Presidio to be sold on the 
idea of zone advertising and it 
has made me money but—’”’ 


The Sob Spot 


The sob spot of his narrative 
had arrived, so he confessed: 


“Sales are slipping. My increase 
in 1923 was only 3 per cent; in 
1924 they hit stagnation and last 
year they slid into reverse gear. 
I think that I have reached my 
peak in the big cities, but I don’t 
know about the places where the 
court house nestles in the shade of 
big trees, where a room with bath 
can still be had for $3.00 a day 
and where they apologize if they 
give you a wrong telephone num- 
ber. 

‘‘How,”’ he asked, “‘can I find 
out without spending a lot of 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Gropper-Grins By William Gropper 
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THEY CALLED FOR NEWSP, 
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is THE SITVATION 
iN CLEVELAND . 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 
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| Nebraska Getting Ready 
for N. E. A. Convention 


Special Wire to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 6—Pre- 

liminary plans for the 1927 

J annual convention at. Omaha, 
Neb., of the National Editorial 
Association subdivision were dis- 
cussed during the annual outing 
of the Nebraska Press Association 
at Omaha last week. 

Ole Buck, field secretary of the 
Nebraska Press Association, told 
the Assembled editors that fully 
1,500 editors from all over the 
country would attend the conven- 
tion. 

“We are going to have a real 
convention and show the repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the 
country what a real state we 
have,’ Mr. Buck told THE 
FOURTH ESTATE representative. 

“Since the annual convention 
at Los Angeles many inquiries 
have been received concerning the 
plans for the 1927 convention. 
The Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
South Dakota editors will be 
asked to hold their own states so 
that they may attend the national 
convention.” 


Seek to Squelch 
Racing News 


Complex Legal Situation 
Threatens Ohio's 
Horse Racing 


Cleveland, O., Aug. 5—Two 
legal actions which it is believed 
may strike a death blow at horse 
racing in Ohio are pending in the 
- supreme court of the state. 

One action, brought by Attor- 
ney General C. C. Crabbe, is di- 
rected at the Thistle Down Com- 
pany and the Thistle Down Club, 
Inc., of Delaware, seeking to dis- 
solve the company, holding firm 
for the track here, and an injunc- 


tion to halt a running meet un- - 


derway here till Aug. 14, against 

the club, operators of the track. 
__ The attorney general’s action is 
based on alleged gaming prac- 
tices and bookmaking. 


The other action pending in 
the supreme court on appeal seeks 
to enjoin Safety Director Edwin 
Barry of Cleveland from seizing 
all newspapers and special racing 
publications carrying betting odds. 
Common pleas court denied the 
injunction and appellate court 
sustained the lower court by a two 
to one ruling. The supreme court 
is expected to hear the suit soon. 


At the present time a tempo- 
tary injunction granted by the su- 
preme court restrains the Cleve- 
land ordinance, banning the sale 
of papers carrying the racing odds, 
from becoming effective. 

The action brought by the 
Solomon News Company of 
Cleveland charges unconstitution- 
ality of the ordinance. 


Cleveland newspapers are re- 
fraining from printing racing odds 
pending outcome of the injunction 
action. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Cleveland News Scores 


in Mellett Case 


First to Publish Name of McDermott, “Trigger” 
Suspect Named by Jailed Informer 


By L. F. Ross 


Special to Tue Fourtu Estate 


LEVELAND, O., Aug. 5— 
Developing its own clews 
in the Don R. Mellett as- 
sassination at Canton, O., The 
Cleveland, News has obtained evi- 
dence which it confidently be- 
lieves will go far toward appre- 


only real pictures of McDermott. 
They were taken July 4 last. 

The News broadcast these pic- 
tures while Ora M. Slater, the 
Cincinnati private detective, offi- 
cial investigator of the mystery, 
was sending out Bertillon repro- 


4 


Sr 


Two Views of “Trigger” Suspect 


Patrick E. McDermott was charged by Informer with being one of three 
men engaged by “‘Higher Ups’ to kill Don R. Mellett, Publisher of the Can- 


ton News. 
Money.” 


+: 


hending the actual killers and their 
employers. 

Among the beats it has scored 
in this investigation have been: 

First publication of the name 
of Pat E. “‘Red’’ McDermott, as 
the suspected “‘triggerman.”’ 

First publication of the only 
true likenesses of the quarry. 

First publication of the de- 
tailed movements of the fugitive 
and corroborative evidence of 
story of crime told by Steve Kas- 
cholk, ‘‘the informer.”’ 

Representatives of The News 
together with Capt. Emmett 
Potts, Detective Capt. Cornelius 
Cody, Detective Joseph Sweeney 
and other police of the Cleveland 
department; Dan W. Gallagher, 
staff correspondent, all working 
under the direction of T. A. Rob- 
ertson, the managing editor, fol- 
lowed up clews which had either 
been overlooked or given no mi- 
nute attention by the Canton in- 
vestigators. 

A midnight trip was made to 


Brady Lake, a summer resort near + 


Ravenna, O. This trip yielded the 


The informer said each of the trio was paid $750 for “Blood 


+ 


ductions taken in 1921 when Mc- 
Dermott was a prisoner at Atlanta 
federal prison. 


Publication of these photos 
brought Slater hurriedly to Cleve- 
land where after going over the 
evidence obtained by the News’ 
men and the police of this city he 
declared: “McDermott is the man. 
We want him damn bad. He’s the 
key to the slaying of Mellett.’’ 


A tell-tale letter foound in the 
torn recesses of a battered suitcase 
in a summer cottage -at Brady 
Lake was one of the bits of evi- 
dence the News’ investigators 
found. While it led to nothing 
definite it served to provide the 
first inkling of the identity of Mc- 
Dermott’s out-of-town friends. 

The pictures were found at the 
same time and were a sensation in 
that they proved the Bertillon 
photos bore little if any resem- 
blance to the present-day McDer- 
mott. 

The fugitive’s intimates spoke 
as one in declaring that no one 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Charleston Newspapers 
Carry On Despite Strike 
(Special wire to THE Fourtu Estate) 
Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 5— 
Publication of the Charleston Ga- 
zette, @ morning newspaper, and 
the Charleston Mail, an afternoon 
newspaper, was resumed last T ues- 
day afternoon with both newspa- 
pets operating at full capacity on 
an open shop basis. 


Union printers who went out 
on strike Saturday mo®fning had 
taken no further action on their 
demands for a wage increase of five 
dollars weekly, and a reduction in 
hours from forty-eight to forty- 
four. 


The scale in effect prior to the 
strike was $47 a week for day 
work and $50 for night work. 


The publishers declared no in- 


crease in wages would be granted 
but offered to submit the differ- 
ences to an arbitration board. This 
offer was refused by the union, 


Virginians Meet at 


Pulaski Thursday 


Southerners Will Elect New 
Officers at Annual 
Gathering 


Gov. Byrd, of Virginia, pub- 
lisher of the Winchester Star and 
the Harrisburg News-Record; 
Robert H. Pritchard, editor of 
the Weston, W. Va., Democrat 
and president of the West Vir- 
ginia Press Association; James 
W. Weir, field agent of the West 
Virginia Press Association; Fol- 
ger McKinsey, ‘‘the Bentztown 
Bard’”’ of the Baltimore Sun, and 
W. J. Harahan, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, will 
be the principal speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Virginia 
Press Association to be held at 
Pulaski, Va., August 12-13-14. 

Among the topics up for dis- 
cussion is the matter of employ- 
ing a full time secretary. 


Present officers of the Virginia 
Press Association are W. S. Cope- 
land, Daily’ Press, Newport News, 
president; C. L. Weymouth, 
Herald-Progress, Ashland,  secre- 
tary, and George O. Greene, Clif- 
ton Forge Review, treasurer. 


Paul Cline, editor of the 
Southwest Times, is cooperating 
with the local people in planning 
entertainment for the guests. Up- 
wards of one hundred editors and 
their wives are expected. 


The election of officers for the 
ensuing year will be a feature of 
the meeting. 


Warns Mexican Papers 


Attorney General Ortega has issued 
a private warning to the directors of 
the foremost newspapers of Mexico 
City to be cautious in their treatment 
of news regarding the religious situ- 
ation. Senor Ortega said that the 
situation had been magnified and that 
the newspapers and newspaper men 
were causing a grave and troublesome 
situation for which they might be 
held responsible unless they mended 
their ways. 


ba 
Na 


Angle for 
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Fish and News 


“Covering Coolidge” 


News Scarce in Presidential Camp, but Fish Are 
Abundant—if They Can Be Caught—Nature. 
Unappreciated by Press 


(Special to THE 


Paul Smith’s, N. Y., Aug 5— 
“Covering’’ the president’s sum- 
mer vacation isn’t all that it’s 
cracked up to be, especially by the 
fellows back in the office who 
seem to derive a lot of pleasure 
from taunting you with the 
“pretty soft’”’ stuff. 

To be in line with the trend, 
the golfer has to become a fisher- 
man. That might be all right, if 
the recently created novices, like 
the president, could have access to 
the Rockefeller estate where the 
fish have been trained to bite but 
when they have to try their luck 
—try is right—in Osgood lake 
or the Saint Regis chain, why, 
patience becomes a very great 
virtue. 

The White Pine Camp assign- 
ment has developed three fisher- 
men who, with several years’ prac- 
tice, might be able to bring in a 
mess that would reduce the hotel 
bill. Strict accuracy compels the 
admission that they, on one oc- 
casion, did return with some fish; 
but the mystery as to where they 
came from grows deeper every 
time the subject is discussed. 


Famous Fishermen 


These fishermen are Arthur 
Sears Henning of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, Charles R. Michael of the 
New York Times and Leonard 
Smith of the New York Evening 
Post. There seems to be creditable 


evidence that Smith caught at 
least one fish on the lake on the 
shores of which he spent his 


youth, but the same authority re- 
lates that he didn’t know what to 
do with it when he got it. How- 
ever, many recriminations have 
been avoided by general acceptance 
of the president's rule of etiquette 
that it isn’t good form to question 
the story of an angler. 

Thus far, the correspondents 
have been able to keep right 
abreast of the developments at 
White Pine Camp and in the ex- 
ecutive offices. The arrangements 
are more satisfactory than a year 
ago at Swampscott, and also it 
generally is conceded that there 
has been a better run of news. In- 
terspersed with official duties have 
been a few pleasant events, such 
as a trip to Au Sable Chasm as 
guests of M. J. Callanan, one of 
the owners of the famous gorge. 

There have been humorous in- 


Grier Takes A. P. Post 


A. O. H. Grier, city editor of the 
Wilmington, Del., Every Evening, 
has succeeded Merris Taylor, editor 
emeritus of Every Evening, as day 
correspondent of the Associated Press 
at Wilmington. Mr. Taylor retires 
after a service of many years. 
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cidents without number. For in- 
stance, a few days ago the report- 
ers were set on edge by a “‘tip” 
given by Mrs. Charles S. Grove, 
wife of the Boston Globe corres- 
pondent. Everybody hurried down 
to meet a car in the front seat of 
which sat an imperious appearing 
individual who resembled ‘‘Char- 
ley’’ Curtis, the Republican leader 
of the Senate, more than his 
brother. Even those who know the 
Senator well had to look twice to 
make sure they were not passing 
up a story. Since then, however, 
Mrs. Groves has refrained from 
giving tips. 

There has been considerable 
comment upon the forecast issued 
at the White House when it was 
announced that President Coolidge 
was going to White Pine Camp 
for the summer, which predicted 
there would be an absence of hin- 
dering diversions. The official 
spokesman knew whereof he spoke. 


No More Rum! 


The rum trail from Canada has 
been broken up, and even the 
keenest sleuths haven’t so much 
as caught sight of one of those 
heavily rum laden automobiles 
the papers have talked of. These, 
strangely, have been missing but 
the deer, about which nothing 
‘was said, frequently can be seen 
standing in the highway. 


Return in September 


Speculation now is rife as to 
when the President will return to 
Washington, as the novelty of the 
assignment has worn off. The in- 
dications are it won't be until 
early in September. The corres- 
pondents on the job, covering the 
summer capital, in addition to 
those mentioned include: 

B. .D.. Hulen and ioHoee. 
Cooley, Associated Press; George 
E. Durno, International News 
Service; John H. Montgomery, 
United Press; John T. Lambert, 
Universal Service; Glenn I. 
Tucker, New York World; A. H. 
Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening 
News; Charles S. Groves, Boston 
Globe; Robert L. Norton, Boston 
Post; Russell Young, Washing- 
ton Star; Ned McIntosh, New 
York Herald-Tribune, and David 
Lawrence, of the Consolidated 
Press, who is traveling. between 
Paul Smith’s and Washington. 


Joins Conwell Foundation 


John St. George Joyce, Jr. one- 
time assistant city editor of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and holding a 
similar position with the North 
American at the time of its suspen- 
sion, has become attached to the Con- 
well Foundation. 


Dickey Sues to Kill 
K. C. Star Sale 


Unsuccessful Bidder for 
Newspaper in Hot 
Legal Fight 


With the filing of a suit last week 
in the circuit court of Jackson City, 
Mo., against the present owners of 
the Kansas City Star and the original 
Nelson trustees, Walter S. Dickey, 
publisher of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Journal and the Post, added another 
battle to his campaign against the Star 
owners that began when his bid for 
the newspaper failed to secure the 
property. 

Attorney General N. T. Gentry re- 
fused the demand of Mr. Dickey’s 
legal representative to lend the name 
of the state to the suit against the 
Star. In the opinion of many lawyers, 
such an action cannot be maintained 
by a private citizen and attorneys 
for the Star Company. have filed a 
demurrer to the action which will be 
heard Monday. 


In his petition Mr. Dickey asks the 
court to direct the University trustees 
to accept his bid made for the Star. 
Mr. Dickey’s bid was somewhat less 
than $9,000,000, and, if accepted, 
it would have paid not only for the 
Star property but for vacant property 
south of the Star building valued at 
$500,000 which the successful bid- 
ders did not get. 


Owner of: Hudson, N. J., Dispatch 
Passes Away 


Thomas F. Martin, fifty-eight, 
Secretary of State of New Jersey 
since 1915 and owner and publisher 
of the Hudson Dispatch, a daily 
newspaper of Union City, N. J., 
died shortly before 9 o'clock the eve- 
ning of July 30 in his home in Wee- 
hawken. Stricken last December, Mr. 
Martin recovered sufficiently to re- 
sume his duties at Trenton, but a 
month ago suffered a relapse. 


Born in Hartford, Conn., Janu- 
ary 30, 1868, Mr. Martin did news- 
paper work in Rutland, Vt., ten 
years before he went to Union City. 
At seventeen he was the owner and 
publisher of his own newspaper in 
Rutland. 


When he went to Union City he 
sought a job as reporter on the 
Hudson Dispatch. There was no 
opening for a reporter, but he was 
hired as a printer. Three years later 
he was owner and publisher of the 
paper. This was in 1901. In 1912 
the Dispatch was made a morning 
newspaper, and five years later a 
modern plant was built for it at 
New York avenue and 38th street, 
Union City. 

Mr. Martin’s public career began 
in 1910, when he was elected to the 
New Jersey Assembly. He served four 
terms. In’ 1915 Governor James F. 
Fielder appointed him Secretary of 
State to fill the vacancy caused. by 
the death of David S. Crater. He 
Was reappointed by Governor Ed- 
wards and Governor Silzer for suc- 
cessive five-year terms. 


Buys Greenville, S. C., Piedmont 


R. B. Chandler, who was for- 
merly president and business man- 
ager of the Birmingham, Ala., 
Post, has purchased the Green- 
ville, S. C., Piedmont from J. 
Rion McKissick. 
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American Press Uses | 
European News 


Radio Monopoly Hit at 
Institute as Potential 
News Controller 


That American newspapers 
print more news of Europe than 
European newspapers do of Amer- 
ica was the contention of Arthur 
S. Draper, of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, and chairman of the 
newspaper section of the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics at the 
week-end meeting of that organi- 
zation at Williamstown, Mass., 
last week. 

Before the same body Sir Freder- 
ick Whyte, former president of 
the India Legislative Assembly, 
and a former newspaper man, 
sounded a warning note on the 
possibility of a radio monopoly 
that would control that source of 
news. 

Others who took part in the 
newspaper discussions were Victor- 
Rosewater, Philadelphia news- 
paper man; Warren B. Welles, 
British newspaper man; Prof. 
M. J. Bonn of Berlin, and Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan- 
American Union. 

““ ..,. I desire to bring out 
said Mr. Draper, ‘‘that the Amer- 
ican public has a better opportu- 
nity to learn what is going on in 
Europe than our friends on the 
other side have to know what we 
are doing or thinking.” 


Detroit News Against Press Club 
Plans ‘ 


The Detroit News of Friday, July 
23, carried an editorial expressing op- 
position to plans of the National Press 
Club building in Washington, under 
the heading, ‘“‘Impudence Extraordi- 
Nawye a 

The News said, in part: 


“Whoever it was persuaded Con- 
gress in the closing hour confusion 
of the last session to permit the build- 
ing restrictions of the Capital to be 
abrogated in favor of an alleged 
national press building deserves the 
swift contempt of journalism in the 
United States and should receive a 
prompt and thorough rebuke from 
the country’s newspapers which, it is 
grotesquely suggested, are to be 
honored by this impertinence. 


“So far from being a monument to 
the press, it will be a monument to 
bad taste.” 


Allen Joins Laredo Times 


W. P. Allen, former circulation 
manager for the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News, has been made 
business manager for the 
Texas, Times. William Armor, as- 
sistant circulation manager for the 
two papers under Allen, has been 
promoted to the place left vacant. : 


To Fete Press Group 


The Rotary and Kiwanis clubs of 
Pulaski will co-operate in the special 
entertainment features for the Vir- 
ginia Press Association, when it meets 
at Pulaski, Va., August 12 to 14. 
These diversions will be aside from 
the regular program arranged by the 
officials of the association. 


Laredo, 
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Circulators Hold. 


Live Sessions 


Elaborate Entertainment and 
Vital Addresses At 
Burlington Meet 


Special to THe Fourtu Estate 


URLINGTON, VT. — ‘ ‘The 
B greatest development of the 
past year in New England 
has been the formation of the New 
England Conference,’’ said Hobart 
Pillsbury, secretary of State of New 
Hampshire, to the New England 
Circulation Managers’ Convention 
at their closing session Thursday 
morning at the Hotel Vermont. 


“This movement in which all 
the business and professional in- 
terest of New England are joining 
has a program which will take 
five or ten years’ time to accom- 
plish. It aims to give New England 
renewed confidence in itself, to 
boost this section to the rest of 
the country, to make the people 
of the six states recognize their es- 
sential unity, to set at rest the im- 
pression that New England is slip- 
ping, and to work out an intel- 
ligent development of the entire 
region. 


Warrants Support 


“Newspapers as the medium 
through which these ideas must 
be spread will be asked to give 
considerable space to the move- 
ment. The importance of the 
movement and its program war- 
tants the most enthusiastic news- 
paper support,’’ asserted Mr. Pills- 
bury. 

Mr. Pillsbury, himself a form- 
er newspaper man, discussed the 
proper balance between news and 
features, and the need for indi- 
viduality and character in news- 
papers made possible through skill- 
ed selection of the news and 
features. 


Many Entertainment Features 


The New England Association 
of Circulation Managers was in 
session in Burlington for the mid- 
summer conference Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 4 and 5. The 
first day of the conference was 
spent largely in recreation. The 
circulation managers met the spe- 
cial train of President Coolidge at 
the Union station Wednesday 
noon, the President being en route 
from the summer White House at 
Paul Smith’s, N. Y., to his boy- 
hood home in Plymouth, and 
President Thomas F. Farrelly of 
the circulation managers, extended 
greetings to President Coolidge for 
the Association and received in re- 
turn the wishes of the President 
for a successful meeting. 

The principal speaker at the 
semi-annual dinner Wednesday 
was Daniel A. Loomis of Burling- 
ton, general manager of the 
Champlain Transportation Com- 
pany, on whose boat the managers 
had taken their afternoon trip. 
Mr. and Mrs. Loomis were special 
guests at the dinner. 


Victor H. Hanson Now Owns the 
Montgomery Advertiser 


In the purchase of the stock held 
by William H. Sheehan, editor for 
many years, thereby obtaining the 
entire paper, Victor H. Hanson, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., News, carried out a long 
cherished hope of owning and operat- 
ing the Montgomery Advertiser. 


At one time, Mr. Hanson was con- 
nected with the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser and came to Birmingham, join- 
ing Gen. Rufus N. Rhodes, publisher 
and editor of The Birmingham News 
before the latter’s death. Later on Mr. 
Hanson with Frank P. Glass pur- 
chased from the Rhodes estate Bir- 
mingham News and later on Mr. 
Hanson took over the Glass interests 
and has built the newspaper up to 
one of the best in the country. He 
is now operating both papers, with 
G. C. Hall as editor of The Mont- 


gomery Advertiser. 


Rexdale Editor of Geneseo Republic 


Robert Rexdale, since 1918, tele- 
graph editor of the Davenport, Ia., 
Daily Times, has resigned to become 
editor of the Geneseo, IIl., Republic. 
Mr. Rexdale will assume charge of 
the editorial department of the Gen- 
eseO paper at once. 

Succeeding the late J. Frank Lie- 
berknecht as editor of the Geneseo 
Republic, Mr. Rexdale will be asso- 
ciated with Will Lieberknecht, busi- 
ness manager, and Charles Lieber- 
knecht, mechanical superintendent. 
The Geneseo Republic, now owned 
by the second generation of the Lie- 
berknecht family, as a conservative 
wekly newspaper with long estab- 
lished ideals and principles and it is 
alone in its field. 


Henius in Chicago 


Tage Henius, 22, son of Louis 
Henius, managing director of the 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Berlingske 
Tidende, has just completed a year 
and a half of work on the New York 
World, during which time he worked 
in all departments of the newspaper. 


He left last Sunday for Chicago, 
where he will be connected for a 
month with the Chicago Daily News. 
He will then work a month on the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and a month 
in the New York office of his father’s 
newspaper before returning to Copen- 
hagen and his father’s newspaper, of 
which he will become assistant pub- 
lisher. 


Advertisement Reaches Zanzibar 


A copy of the New York Even- 
ing World’s popular illustrated book 
containing thirty-five attractive house 
plans and photographs, as well as all 
sorts of valuable information on 
building problems, is on its way to 
His Excellency, Alli Abdulla Janmo- 
hammod, prospective home-builder 
and home-owner on the well known, 
though distant, island of Zanzibar, 
who sent for the book in response 
to an advertisement. 


Brisbane Dinner Orator 


Arthur Brisbane, editor of the 
New York Evening Journal and 
prominent Hearst executive, a fre- 
quent spokesman for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst on political issues, was 
a speaker at the dinner given to Sen- 
ator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., by 
the Republican Business Men, Inc., at 
the Fifth Avenue Restaurant, Wed- 
nesday night. 


Canton Higher Ups in Panic 
As Net Closes 


“Squeal” of Informer, Threatened Federal Probe and 


Special Inquisitor, Strike Terror to Vice Ring 


By Tuttle C. Walker 
(Special to THE FOURTH ESTATE) 


“YANTON, OHIO, AUGUST 5— 
Persons in high positions 
are scurrying to cover today 

with fear of an impending ava- 
lanche of legal retribution for the 
murder of Don R. Mellett, mar- 
tyred publisher of the Canton 
Daily News. Threatened Federal 
intervention, the ‘‘squeal’’ of an 
informer revealing three gunmen 
Suspects and the appearance in 
Canton as special inquisitor, of 
John R. Roach, famous Chicago 
lawyer, have caused the panic with 
woe and gnashing of teeth and 
secret threats of reprisals born of 
the desperation of the mighty 
stripped to their hideous bare 
bones by repeated exposures. 


No Side Stepping 


Roach arrived last night, after 
having spent the greater part of the 
day with U. S. District Attorney 
A. E. Bernsteen, in Cleveland, and 
announced that a Federal probe of 
vice conditions might result from 
revelations made through the 
Roach grilling. There will be no 
side stepping because persons in 
high places may be pinched as a 
result of the investigation. Roach 
said that he means to clean up 
Canton, and if persons of high es- 
tate have their toes trodden upon, 
it would be their own fault for 
having gotten into a bad crowd. 


To Sink Probe Deep 


It has been threatened that boot- 
leggers and dope peddlers will turn 
over the lists of their customers 
unless the probe is conducted along 
“conservative lines.” 


“There will be no conserva- 
tism’’ said Roach when told of 
these threats. “I should be greatly 
pleased to get hold of any such 
lists, but I do not anticipate any 
such good luck. This investigation 
will be pushed to the limit and 
before we are through I am certain 
that not only will we know who 
killed Mellett, but we will have 
the names of those who plotted 
his death and we will know who 
are the persons who have contrib- 
uted to the present vice condi- 
tions in Canton. 


“The probe will be sunk deep, 
as deep as we can sink it, and if 
officialdom is hit and some of the 
wealthy and influential citizens of 


+ 


Tablet To Paris Herald In Home of 
Salvation Army 


One of the rooms in the new 
Palais des Femmes, which is to be 
opened at Paris soon by the Salva- 
tion Army, is to be named in honor 
of the Paris Herald. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. G. Ham- 
ilton, in charge of the Salvation 
Army headquarters in France, an- 
nounced that a metal plate inscribed 
with the newspaper's name would be 


Canton are smeared with the dirt 
that is their own fault.” 


Effort was made by the Citizens 
Committee to have Mayor S. M. 
Swarts resign; want the Mayor to 
depose his safety director, Earl W. 
Hexamer, who is also acting Chief 
of Police since the suspension of 
S. A. Lengel from that position, 
and to place Lengel on pension at 
the end of nineteen years service if 
it can be done legally. 


Mayor Stands Pat 


Mayor Swarts last night sent a 
letter to the citizens committee in 
which he said he had been elected 
Mayor of the city by the vote of 
the people and that he would most 
certainly decline to step aside, that 
he would, also, retain Hexamer 
both as Safety Director and Chief 
of Police. 


The Committee also opposed 
the employment of Roach as spe- 
cial investigator and to that the 
Mayor said he had already a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury in Cleveland. It 
has been hinted that there will be 
some public officials and several 
wealthy residents occupying high 
social positions here involved in 
the investigations. Roach says he 
is here to hit conditions and not 
persons. But if anyone gets in the 
way he is certain to be hurt. He 
will push his probe without fear 
or favor, and without the slightest 
discrimination, no matter who may 
become involved. He said the Mel- 
lett case was similar to that of the 
killing of McSwiggan near Chi- 
cago, and that vice conditions are 
not unlike those in Gary and 
Evansville, Ill., where officials and 
wealthy residents went to jail. 


“We are going to clean up Can- 
ton, and nothing and nobody will 
be permitted to stand in the way 
of the job,’’ declared Roach. 


In On Plot 


Every effort is being made by 
Prosecutor of the Pleas C. B. Mc- 
Clintock and his chief investigator, 
Ora M. Slater, of the Cal Crimm 
Bureau, Cincinnati, to find the 
slayer or slayers of Mellett. Two 
days after Mellett was killed a 
man came to Slater, and the de- 
tective had him placed in the Stark 


(Continued on page 30) 
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attached to the door of room 206 
to commemorate the part played by 
the Paris Herald in helping to finance 
the home for women in Paris. 


Mrs. Cliver Vacationing 


Mrs. E. Marguerite Cliver, of the 
Trenton Times business office, is 
spending her vacation in Manasquan, 
N. J., and the Pocono Mountains. 
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Towans Foregather 


at Clear Lake 


Editorial Page Championed 
By Harvey Ingham at 
Meeting 


So hundred representatives 
of daily newspapers in Iowa 
gathered at Clear Lake for the an- 
nual get-together and outing of the 
Iowa Daily Press Association. A 
sports and speaking program kept 
those in attendance busy during 
the two days’ gathering last week. 


The feature of the sessions were 
talks by Harvey Ingham, editor 
of the Des Moines Register, and 
W. F. Muse of the Mason City 
Globe Gazette. F. D. Aue of the 
Burlington Hawkeye and president 
of the Association presided. One 
of the features of the gathering 
was the appearance of the Fish 
Hook, published especially for the 
newspaper men at the outing. A 
prize golf tournament was one of 
the features. 


Mr. Ingham in his talk before 
the publishers urged serious think- 
ing through inspiration created in 
strongly written editorial pages of 
daily and weekly newspapers, 
which must present aspects of the 
serious problems of the day and 
keep various questions before the 
public. 


“IT doubt very much’’ said he, 
“whether or not a paper which 
prints only news in a commercial 
way is better for the people of 
Iowa than the one which includes 
an editorial column.” 


Hoskins Leaves San Antonio Light 


Special wire to THE FOURTH ESTATE 


San Antonio, Tex., August 6.—L. 
A. Hoskins, managing editor of the 
San Antonio Light since its purchase 
two years ago by the Hearst interests, 
has resigned to return to the Herbert 
C. May Company, Houston, Tex., 
direct mail advertisers, where he was 
employed prior to his connection with 
the Light. Mr. Hoskins left the man- 
aging editorship of the Houston, 
Tex., Post to organize the May Com- 
pany. 

P. M. Barrett, formerly news editor 
of the Light and assistant to Mr. Hos- 
kins, is now managing editor. DeWitt 
Allison, formerly Sunday Editor of 
the Fort Worth, Tex., Record, and 
more recently head of the Light copy 
desk, takes Mr. Barrett’s place, and 
Frank Ragsdale is the new chief of the 
copy desk. 

O. B. Collins, Western Director for 
the Hearst afternoon newspapers, had 
been in charge of the Light for two 
weeks before the changes were de- 
cided upon. 


Minnesota Meet On Way 


Plans for the annual summer out- 
ing of the Second District Editorial 
Association, Southwestern Minnesota, 
were completed Monday at a session 
of the executive committee as guests 
of H. E. Swennes, president, pub- 
lisher of the Heron Lake News. It 
was arranged that the editors-mem- 
bers of the association will gather, 
with their families, at Valhalla, sum- 
mer resort near Slayton, today. 


Jimmy Dunn Seeks 
“Main Street” 


British Journalist Here Very 
Eager to Learn All 
About Us 


By Alexander Samalman 


W HEN Jimmy Dunn stepped 
off the gangplank of the S.S. 


Aquitania last week he was photo- 


JIMMY DUNN 


©P.& A. 
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graphed from every angle and the 


captions describe him as “The 
World’s Champion Reporter.”’ 
However, he denies the title 
fiercely! 


“There are three or four star 
reporters on the London Daily 
Mail and I am only one of them,”’ 
he informed me during an inter- 
view. 

About eighteen months ago 
Jimmy Dunn was given an un- 
usual assignment. He was made a 
police reporter, but was asked not 
to report cases or courts, confining 
himself to studies of personalities 
in and about the courts. Courts 
are as fascinating as they were in 
the time of Dickens if one can get 
the right viewpoint. Jimmy Dunn 
does. 

He went to different courts 
every day, and when the London 
field was exhausted traveled in the 
provinces. Now he is ‘‘covering’’ 
New York courts, and intends to 
visit other American cities. His 
work is published under the nom 
de plume “‘R. E. Corder.”’ 


Police Court Like a Play 


“T love doing this sort of 
thing,’’ says Mr. Dunn. ‘‘A police 


court is like a play in which plot 
and dialogue both are made up by 
the actors themselves as they go 
along. And no one can tell whether 
the play will resolve itself into a 
tragedy or a comedy.”’ 

Mr. Dunn has been on the Lon- 
don Daily Mail for fifteen years, 
and before that had considerable 
journalistic experience. He served 
as a war correspondent in Holland, 
later enfisting in the British army 
and rising from the ranks to a 
commission. He was an expert on 
Trish policies in Dublin during two 
years of the serious fight between 
Irish irregulars and the British 
auxiliaries. Before joining the 
Daily Mail he was a special com- 
missioner for Hulton’s Manchester 
papers, and before that had been 
on twelve or thirteen provincial 
newspapers. 


To Study U.S. 


“T want to find ‘Main Street,’ 
that I read about in Sinclair 
Lewis,’’ declared Mr. Dunn. ‘‘The 
small centers are, I think, more 
important than the cities. I am 
going to the Middle West and I 
hope to study the differences be- 
tween small town newspapers in 
America and provincial papers in 
England, as well as the differences 
between newspapers in London 
and New York. 

“So far I find it a little hard to 
understand American papers. To 
me the headlines are a bit confus- 
ing. I admit I am beginning to 
‘get’ them now that a few days 
have passed. 

“What an enormous amount of 
work it must be to get out an 
American paper! I am amazed at 
the vast number of features and 
the large space devoted to advertis- 
ing. And in every newspaper office 
I have visited here I have been 
almost shocked by the high pres- 
sure under which work is done. 
Somehow I find, too, that I can 
work better here than I ever could 
abroad. It’s in the air! 


Too Many Courses 


“I think your papers, if I may 
say so, have too many features. 
Readers are liable to journalistic 
indigestion. They are too apt to 
concentrate on one or two fea- 
tures and neglect the rest. 

“The advertising in your papers 
reflects the great prosperity of 
America, just as does the fact that 
the women here dress beautifully. 
I walked on Fifth Avenue the 
other day and decided that New 
York was a City of Queens.’ 


Savannah Morning News. 
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Missourians to Meet 
on August 13 


Various Phases of News 
paper Business To Be Dis- 
cussed By Publishers 


HE officers of the Northeast 

Missouri Press Association have 
found, they think, a real prize in 
the discovery of a small town mer- 
chant who will tell them how by 
a generous use of advertising in 
his local papers he has built up 
a very extensive business. H. D. 
Skinner lumber 
Braymer, insists that he is not 
a public speaker, and tried to beg 
off of the assignment. When con- 
vinced that the members wanted 
a plan that had stood the test of 
long experience rather than ora- 
tory Mr. Skinner consented. 


Another good feature on the 
program will be a talk by Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, state historian, 
who will describe how he con- 


ducted an expedition of histori- 


cal students over north-central 
Missouri this summer in order to 
make them better acquainted with 
the history of their own state. 
Mr. Shoemaker has in his offices 
the most complete newspaper 
morgue in the West. 
cessible to any editor in the state. 

The mid-summer meeting of 
the association will be held at 
Monroe City Friday, August 13. 


Varied Program 


The balance of the program 
follows in part: 


Invocation—The Rey. Ernest 
Jones, Monroe City. 

Welcome — Mayor 
Wood, Monroe City. 

The Press and the Pulpit— 
The Rev. O. D. Hedges, Marce- 
line. 

Advantages of the 12-Em Col- 
umn—Don Sosey, Palmyra Spec- 
tator. 

Pleasant and Unpleasant 
Things in the Work of a Wo- 
man Reporter—Miss Bess Shear- 
man, Corrier-Post correspondent. 
Palmyra. 


Making a Go of a Newspaper 
in a Town of 700—Arthur G. 
Huff, editor Gorin Arsug. 


The Feature Story as a Circu- 
lation Builder—J. Greene Mack- 
enzie, Herald-Whig correspond- 
ent, Hannibal. 


Round Table 


Subjects of Round Table Dis- 
cussion in the afternoon: The 


L..: 


This is ac-) 


'-o3 wed 


merchant of 


kind of paper a woman likes to 


read; The general work of news- 


gathering; My experience with 
feature stories; Advertising the 
printshop, Subscriptions, Success- 
ful methods for creating new 
business, The good I get out of 
a press association. 

The officers have planned to 
offer a cash prize to the news- 
paper that has accomplished the 
most effective work in bringing 
out the advantages of Missouri. 
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Italian Censors Cause Scribes 


Agony of Doubt 


Ordinary Cable Service from Rome Suffers Very Few 
Disabilities, But Reporters Are Kept On Edge 
Wondering if Cables Have Passed 


By Pierre Loving 


Paris Correspondent for THE FourtH Estate 


The Christian Science Monitor in Rome, paid a flying visit to 


IDk PAUL CREMONA, correspondent for The London Times and 


Paris the other day. Dr. Cremona reports that the Fascist cen- 
sorship is neither as strict nor as irritating to newspaper men as it is 
widely rumored. As a matter of fact, declares Dr. Cremona—who is 
not an Italian, by the way, but a native of Malta—the ordinary cable 
service from Rome suffers very few disabilities. There is a certain keen 


watchfulness, to be sure, but un- 
less the news is flagrantly anti- 
Mussolini, it is sure to get by the 
censor. This was also the view- 
point expressed by Hiram Kelley 
Moderwell, the Chicago Daily 
News Correspondent. 

There is but one disagreeable 
feature to the Italian censorship, 
but one stricture to be leveled 
against it. This stricture would, of 
course, apply to any sort of press 
restriction or censorship. Accord- 
ing to newspaper correspondents 
on the ground, the censorship crip- 
ples the activities of the news-writ- 
er because he is unable to discover, 
until many days later, whether his 
cables have successfully passed 
through. This is a kind of agony 
which the correspondent must en- 
dure daily and, usually, it takes 
iron nerve to survive it. 

The latter opinion is the one 
forcibly voiced by Geogre Seldes, 
the Chicago Tribune correspond- 
ent, who was recently expelled 
from Rome by Signor Mussolini. 
Mr. Seldes in an interview given 
THE FOURTH ESTATE said: “I 
don’t see much difference between 
the methods of the Soviets and 
those of Mussolini. You can’t rule 


-a whole people by force and, as a 
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free newspaper writer, I refuse to 
allow myself to be muzzled by 
threats or bluff. I maintain the 
right of every newspaper man to 
send the truth.”’ 


Mr. Seldes returned only the 
other day from Damascus. He is 
now spending a two months’ va- 
cation at Juan-les-Pins on the Ri- 
Viera. 

Cee ae: 


One of the marked effects of the 
devalorization of the franc has 
been an increase in the price of 
French newspapers. Almost every 
daily has raised its price from five 
to ten centimes. Those that are 
holding out and still selling at the 
old price, twenty centimes, are 
expected to succumb very shortly. 


Ki ek ek 


Mrs. Lamar Middleton fashion 
writer for The Sunday World, 
has left Paris for Berlin accom- 
panied by her cousin Mr. Theo- 
dore Stearns, the American com- 
poser. Her son, Lamar Middle- 
ton, Jr., is editor of the German 
edition of the Chicago Tribune. 


SELES: aaa 


It is generally conceded by news- 
paper men in Paris that the Paris 
edition of The New York Herald 
deserves unqualified praise for the 
way in which it handled the Brit- 
ish strike news. 


** * ** 


Although no complete figures 
are available at this moment, I am 
able to give some idea of the circu- 
lation of The New York Herald in 
Paris by quoting from a recent 
comparative report issued by the 
business department. The follow- 
ing account of sales in hotels and 
railway stations deals with the 
off-season, having been compiled 
for November 16, 1925: 


Copies Sold Daily 


Herald 26. 3 Se 490 

‘Phe Daily Maile 260 

The Chicago Tribune ___. 140 

At the Gare St. Lazare: 

Herald) 2 eee 230 

All other English language 
newspapers .. =e. 30 


Mr. Shumate, business manager 
of The Paris Times, tells me that 


the circulation of that newspaper 
—which is only two years old— 
has now surpassed 12,000 copies. 
x ok Ok 

Arthur Moss, of the staff of 
The New York Herald, has just 
started a European features service 
which will cover fashions, art, 
music, books, general news, the 
financial outlook, business, and 
other features of interest to Amer- 
ican editors. 

* * x 

The Wiener Journal, the Vi- 
enna newspaper edited along Amer- 
ican lines, recently scooped all 
other European newspapers on the 
story, uncovered only the other 
day by her uncle Lyer van Leer, of 
the true origin of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Sarah Bernhardt, according 
to the declarations made by her 
uncle who is over eighty, was born 


in an Amsterdam slum. 
Kk * x 


Harold Callender has joined the 
European staff of The New York 
Times as Foreign Features Editor. 

He AX 

Eugene Jolas, formerly on the 
staff of The New York Herald, has 
abandoned newspaper work for the 
time being in order to finish a new 


book. 
x * Ok 


‘The Red Pavilion” a novel by 
John Gunther, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent in London, has been 
most enthusiastically received by 
the English critics. 

URE Ak: 

Tom Topping, on the staff of 
the Associated Press and Don 
Skene of the Chicago Tribune, 
have just returned to Paris from 
the Riff with hair-raising yarns 
for the regalement of the news- 
paper men who meet daily at Har- 


ry gs) bane 
* *K 


South Dakota All Set for Summer 
Meet ; 


Preparations for the summer meet- 
ing of the South Dakota Press As- 
sociation which will be held August 
12 and 13 at Brookings, S. D., are 
well under way. C. D. Byrne, col- 
lege editor, is general chairman of 
the meeting. The executive committee 
is composed of E. B. Oddy, Press 
Association President; J. F. Hallady, 
Association Secretary; C. W. Pugs- 
ley, President of the State College; 
Mayor C. O. Trygstad, of Brook- 
ings; Paul Dutcher, editor, Brook- 
ings Register; R. A. Turner, editor, 
Brookings Press; Tom Bang, Elmer 


Sexauer, and E. A. Dorke, Brook-- 


ings; Carman Bates, Casper Nohner, 
Ralph Horton, and J. S. Smith, Di- 
rectors of the Press Association. 
The printing and news committee 
is in charge of L. E. Childers; H. L. 
Kohler is in charge of music and en- 
tertainment and E. O. Prather is in 
charge of housing and information. 


Pelham News Appears 


The Pelham, N. Y., News, a week- 
ly non-partisan newspaper, published 
its first edition Wednesday, carrying 
twelve pages of news and advertising. 
J. C. Garrison, connected with New 
York newspapers in an editorial ca- 
pacity at different times, and until re- 
cently vice-president and part owner 
of the Providence, R. I., News, is 
editor and publisher of this publica- 
tion. 


New Corporation Formed By Noted 
Newspaper Men 


The secretary of the state in Al- 
bany has granted a charter to the 
Rochester Bulletin Corporation of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., to print a newspaper 
and other periodicals, circulars and 
bulletins, engage in printing and 
advertising and correspond for com- 
mercial houses. The incorporators 
who are also the directors are Lawr- 
ence D. Gehrig, Ethel Gehrig, and 
E. L. Verton Beebe. 

Both Mr. Gehrig and Mr. Beebe 
were associated with the Rochester 
Post Express as advertising men be- 
fore it was acquired by the Rochester 
Journal. After that time Mr. Gehrig 
was with the Journal and Mr. Beebe 
was with the circulation department 
of the Rochester Herald which was 
recently purchased by the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. The new 
corporation plans to issue a weekly 
publication and conduct other print- 
ing and advertising business. 


Chicago Tribune On New York 
Peasantry 


An editorial in the Chicago Tri- 
bune of last week gives some good 
advice to the Washington correspond- 
ents covering President Coolidge’s 
summer retreat. 

Referring to the late controversy 
about the size of the presidential 
fishing catch the Tribune suggests 
that a nature writer be assigned to 
the executive summer home. It also 
comments humorously on a despatch 
from a New York correspondent 
which referred to a _ year-round 
dweller of the Adirondack region 
wherein Coolidge resides as ‘‘a native 
New Yorker.” 


Denison Herald Plant Burns 


Fire caused $50,000 damage to the 
plant of The Denison Tex., Herald, 
an afternoon newspaper, on Thurs- 
day. The cause of the blaze is be- 
lieved to have been an explosion of gas 
in the pressroom. Temporarily The 
Herald is being published at the plant 
of The Sherman Democrat, ten miles 
from Denison. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
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THE FOURTH 


Let’s See Ourselves As Others See Us By Readi 


A Hundred Frank Opinions by Newspaper Readers in Every Walk of Life 


man will 
read 


VERY newspaper 
find it profitable to 
this symposium. 

The appeal might appear to be 
primarily to editors and publishers, 
but is almost equally valuable to 
their assistants and those who as- 
pire to executive positions, as well 
as to the reading public generally. 


In the beginning of the beauti- 
ful service of the Episcopal 
Church, in what is called “‘A Gen- 
eral Confession,’’ are these words: 
“We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done; and 
we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done.”’ 


That sentiment was the basis of 
the beginning of this investigation. 
I wanted to find out from readers 
of newspapers—the ultimate con- 
sumers, so to speak—-what were 
their opinions of newspapers— 
what they thought newspapers 


leave undone that they ought to 
have done; and what newspapers 
do that they ought not to do. 


Dear Mr. or Mrs. Soandso: 


I am seeking newspaper information and respectfully ask a 
letter from you in reply to several questions. 
are being sent to other prominent people—statesmen, financiers, 
labor leaders, authors, educators, executives, and others of com- 
mercial and professional prominence. 


From the letters written me in reply to this request a compila- 
tion will be obtained of great value to editors and publishers 
as well as to the general reading public. 
no ulterior motive, nor is the information for any favored few 
but for the good of newspaperdom in general. 
received may be published, in whole or in part, as a symposium 


of journalistic helpfulness. 


Please feel free to write as frankly as you please, replying to 
either or any or all of the following questions, or using them 
simply as suggestions for whatever you prefer to say: 

In what respect are newspapers improving? 
Do you prefer a ‘‘tabloid’’ or standard 
Should newspapers be illustrated; and if so, to what 

Is the average amount of newspaper advertising and 


are they retrograding? 
size? 
extent? 


reading matter rightly proportioned? 
lish comparative circulation and advertising data to the dis- 
paragement of other newspapers? 

What should be the policy of a paper regarding accuracy and 
Is too little or too much space given 


truthfulness of advertising? 


to any department of classification of news? 
fault do you observe in newspapers? 
of average newspaper editorials? 
be strictly a NEWS PAPER, or should it contain ‘‘features’’; and 
if the latter, what kind and proportion? What is your favorable 
and unfavorable criticism of Sunday newspapers? 

Of all the newspapers you read, which three or four do you 
Which ONE of them do you prefer above 
If you were publisher of a newspaper, 
what would you do DIFFERENTLY from present publishers? 
And—please let your letter cover any other point that appeals 


‘consider the best? 
the others, and why? 


to you. 


Sincerely and appreciatively, 


GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
Newspaper Correspondent 
104 WEST 96TH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Which Should Be a Guide to Many Publishers 


By Greenville Talbott 


So I sent out the questionnaire 
shown here. 

Responses were prompt; and re- 
plies entertaining, interesting and 
informative. 

I received letters from every 
state in the United States—from 
statesmen, financiers, labor leaders, 
clergymen, authors, actors, educa- 
tors, employees, executives and 
others of diversified activities. 

These letters will be published 
in THE FOURTH ESTATE in serial 
form from week to week, and as I 
have limited the number to a hun- 
dred, it will take several weeks to 
conclude the series. The letters are 
truly typical ones, representative of 
all. 

I did not especially seek replies 
from the richest or most renowned, 
but from the great middle class of 
American men and women who 
are regular readers of daily news- 
papers—those upon whom editors 
and publishers most depend for 
circulation and advertising support. 

Another point is this: I worded 


October 19, 1925. 


Similar requests 


I assure you there is 


The letters 


In what respect 


Should a newspaper pub- 


What prominent 
What is your criticism 
Do you think a daily should 


GREENVILLE TALBOTT. 


and typed my questionnaire—as 
you will see by reference to its 
format on this page—so that cate- 
gorical YES and NO notations 
would not be given. In other 
words, each one who answered re- 
plied in the form of a letter. And 
these letters, just as written, are 
what you will read. True, the ad- 
dress and salutation are not given, 


+ 


Pictures Representing Action 
Are Specially Interesting 


JAMES L. FIESER, Washington, 
D. C., Vice Chairman, American Red 
Cross—The successful newspaper of 
today is meeting the popular demand 
of its readers and is constantly on 
the alert to modify its tone and con- 
tent to increase its circulation. Each 
individual may therefore make a 
choice from a wide variety. 

Usually I enjoy reading the stand- 
ard size newspaper, but when rushed, 
or with no inclination to read ex- 
tensively, I turn to the tabloid size. 

Newspaper illustrations are increas- 
ingly valuable. This is probably 
due to the fact that through moving 
pictures we have accustomed our- 
selves to visualizing news. Pictures 
which represent action, therefore, are 
especially interesting to the average 
newspaper reader. 

Comparative circulation and adver- 
tising data may be of interest to ad- 
vertisers but are of no particular value 
to the average reader. Unless there is 
some special interest which leads me 
to do so, I do not see advertising of 
any sort which appears in a news- 
paper. 

A newspaper with a good editorial 
column appeals to me very much. 
For this reason I like such papers as 
the New York World, the New York 
Times, the Indianapolis News and 
other papers with editorial policies 
provocative of thought. 

In so far as difficulties exist in 
newspapers I am convinced that they 
merely reflect distorted interest on the 
part of the public. 


Editors Write With Compassion 
on Doings of Lesser Mortals 


GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, New 
York City, Attorney at Law—In my 
opinion newspapers are improving. 
I do not think they are retrograding 
in any respect. I prefer a standard 
size newspaper. 

I believe that photographs of per- 
sons prominent in daily events, and 
also photographic reproductions of 
conspicuous occurrences are interest- 
ing to readers and serve to make des- 
criptions of these persons and oc- 
currences more vivid. I think, how- 
ever, that many newspapers overdo 


this matter of illustratien and insert © 


many more photographs than are 
necessary or advisable. 

I believe the average amount of 
newspaper writing and reading mat- 
ter is pretty well proportioned, or 
divided as nearly as practicable. I 
see no reason why newspapers should 
not publish their circulation and ad- 
vertising data without regard to its 
effect on other newspapers. 


nor the closing expressions of 
formality but the sum and sub- 
stance—the meat in the cocoanut 
—will be printed as written. You 
can therefore read them as personal 
letters written for your benefit. 

If this Newspaper Symposium 
will help to make poor papers good 
and good papers better, I shall feel 
more than repaid. 


- 


| What They Believe Should Be Done 


As to accuracy and truthfulness 
in advertising, I think a newspaper 
should exercise reasonable care to see 
that its advertisements are reliable. 
Of course they cannot guarantee their 
advertisements. 

I think rather too much space is 
given to matters of crime and sex 
in the newspapers. I appreciate the 
fact that news in both categories must 
be printed. I think, however, that 
in many newspapers too much space 
is given to them. I believe also that 
news articles should be as brief and 
concise as possible. 

I think the average newspaper 
article is too theoretical and abstract. 
Many editors write as if they occupied 
some remote post of great authority 
and were looking down with amused 
compassion on the doings of lesser 
mortals. I think that editorial arti- 
cles should be as a rule more concrete, 
practical and human. 

I think a daily should be for the 
most part a NEWSpaper. There is, 
however, no objection to a reasonable 
amount of ‘“‘features,’’ such as inter- 
esting “‘columns,’’ answers to cor- 
respondence, and the like. 

My criticism of Sunday news- 
papers is that they are far too bulky. 
I think if they were cut down to 
one-third of their present size, they 
would be more valuable and readable. 


New York Times an Ideal 
for Others to Pattern 


SAM SQUIBB, Quincy, Mass., Pres- 
ident International Granite Cutters 
Association—lI do not care for special 
features in newspapers. For instance, 
it would not worry me personally if 
there were no such thing as a sport- 
ing page. : 

As a matter of common, ordinary 
decency, I do not think a paper 
should publish boastful reports about 
its advertising or circulation. 

Illustrations, as published in news- 
papers, do not interest me any more 
than other so-called ‘‘features.’’ 

My favorite newspaper is The 
New York Times, and if I were run- 
ning a newspaper and could turn 
out a paper as good as the Times, 
I would be pretty well pleased with 
myself. So I do not think that I 
could suggest anything that the 
editor and publisher of the Times 
ought to do differently from what 
is now the policy and practice of that 
newspaper. 

If, as a result of your request for 
information, a statement covering the 
views expressed by people in regard 
to newspapers is available, I would 
greatly appreciate receiving a copy of 
it, 
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‘How Our Newspapers Appeal to the Public Mind 


What People Prefer and What They Do Not Like in the Daily Press. 
Gathered from Every State, Boiled Down for Quick Reading 


Newspapers Should Specialize 
In Certain Fields 


JAMES SULLIVAN, Albany, N. Y., 
University of the State of New York 
—I am not at all sure in my own 
mind that the newspapers are im- 
proving or that they are retrograding. 
They have retrogressed in the past; 
now I feel that they are merely 
stationary. 

I do not care for the “‘tabloid.”’ 
I am not interested in illustration. 

The newspapers that can get ad- 
vertising devote an overwhelmingly 
large amount of space to it. I see no 
objection to newspapers publishing a 
comparative table as to their circula- 
tion and advertising. A newspaper 
should try, insofar as it is possible, 
to have its advertisements accurate 
and truthful. There are plenty of 
advertisements, that appear in even 
the best of newspapers, that common 
sense shows are not true; for example, 
that advertisement which says that 
“four out of five have pyorrhea.”’ 

Almost all newspapers, even the 
best with but very few exceptions, 
feature divorce cases of prominent 
people altogether too much. 


In our metropolitan newspapers. 


the editorials are usually very good; 
in our rural ones they usually amount 
to nil. 

A daily should be a NEWSpaper. 
I do not believe in features, unless, 
perhaps, an exception be made for 
newspapers that specialize in certain 
fields of work. For example, it is 
useful to have a newspaper that spec- 
jalizes in educational news. All 
newspapers cannot specialize in this 
fashion. 

The Sunday newspapers are too 
voluminous, and use interesting his- 
torical and magazine material merely 
to place it against their advertising 
columns. 


I prefer the New York Times 
above all others. I would place the 


.Christian Science Monitor next, the 


Herald-Tribune next, and the New 
York Evening Post next. 


If I were publisher\of a newspaper 
I would do a great many things dif- 
ferent from present publishers, but 
I would probably go into bank- 
ruptcy. 


Advises Headline Improvement 
In Front-page Make-up 


GEORGE S. MUMEFORD, Boston, 
Mass., President, The Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank—It is difficult to give 
any sweeping criticism of newspapers 
owing to the fact that they appear 
to be divided in classifications to meet 
different kinds of readers. A news- 
paper man evidently believes that 
a paper suitable to be circulated 
amongst the educated people is not 
the kind that would circulate so well 
amongst the uneducated. 

There are some things, however, 
that seem to me should be common 
to both classes: a certain amount of 
illustrating is attractive and all classes 
of people like it, but the theory that 
a picture must be put on the first 
page merely because it is a picture, 
illustrating some perfectly uninter- 
esting man or event, cannot help 
circulation. 


The third-rate paper which gives 
up half of its front page to five or 
six scarce headlines, many of them 
mixed up and appearing down in the 


middle of the sheet or scattered about 
over the page without any obvious 
reason, are necessarily often far away 
from the news matter to which the 
respective headings refer. 

In my opinion it is a great mis- 
take for any decent newspaper to 
have four, five or more huge scarce 
headlines. It is possible that they 
were effective once, but they are no 
longer so; they are played out. 
Doubtless competition in effort to at- 
tract attention began the custom. 
Usually such papers employ poor 
men to make up these headings; 
which constantly mistake or inac- 
curately summarize 
the reading matter 
an d_ frequently 
contradict it. The 
make-up of a front 
page, with only one 
scare headline and 
brief but accurate 
headings for the rest 
of the news, is 
above all the most 
important thing 
for newspapers at 
the present time. 

Some papers, this 
refers especially to 
Sunday papers, are 
frequently guilty of 
mixing a few inches 
of reading matter 
with a page given 
up otherwise ex- 
clusively to adver- 
tisements. In these 
huge Sunday papers 
the reading matter 
should not be spread thin all through 
from first page to last page. Such a 
make-up is stupid and wearies the 
reader ‘in search for news as well as 
the reader interested in the advertise- 
ments. F 

There is at present a campaign 
being conducted in the interests of 
accuracy and truthfulness in adver- 
tising. The newspapers are too much 
inclined to disregard accuracy in ad- 
vertising, if the inaccurate advertiser 
is a big advertiser. This attitude 
tends to hurt the paper and disgust 
honest advertisers with it and in the 
end in my opinion is unwise. 


Publishing Disparaging Data 
Causes Misunderstandings 


CLOYD H. MARVIN, Tucson, Ariz.. 
President, University of Arizona—l 
believe that newspapers are improv- 
ing in the selection of real news as 
well as in the method of handling 
news items. 


I think the newspaper does not 


“have the same editorial influence to- 


day that it had a matter of twenty 
or thirty years ago. There are many 
reasons involved in this, but the 
principal reason seems to be that we 
have lost the personal element in 
the rush of the modern efficient and 
syndicated editorial office. 

I believe newspapers should be il- 
lustrated. The right type of illustra- 
tion is worth any column of news. 
The old picture is worth little or 
nothing. 

From an ethical standpoint I be- 
lieve that newspapers should not pub- 
lish comparative circulation and ad- 
vertising data to the disparagement 
of other newspapers. This usually 
leads to unfair statements and mis- 
understandings. 


Greenville Talbott 


Would Not Do Half So Well 
If He Were Publisher 


DR. JAMES I. VANCE, Nashville, 
Tenn., Pastor First Presbyterian 
Church—The newspapers suit me 
very well, except that they play up 
crime a little too much, otherwise I 
have no complaint. 

The editorial departments in most 
of the newspapers are on a high 
plane, and I have found the good 
papers sympathetic and helpful in 
any effort to improve the community. 

I think it should always be the 
object of a newspaper in all its de- 
partments to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

I like ‘‘features,”’ 
but in moderation. 

Offer crow nisiey | 
should like to see 
the Sunday news- 
paper laid on the 
shelf, but I know 
this is a vain hope, 
so I try to adjust 
myself to the situa- 
tion. 

The Nashville 
Banner is one of the 
best papers I have 
ever read. The New 
York Times I re- 
gard as a_ great 
newspaper. 

If I published a 
newspaper, I do not 
know that I would 
do half as well as 
the people who are 
now doing it. 


Ideal Newspapers Should be 
Fit for the Whole Family 


G. F. OLWIN, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Manager, Better Business Bureau— 
My personal preference is for the 
standard size newspaper, as I cannot 
get myself interested in the tabloids. 
And I like a moderate amount of 
illustrating. It adds to the general 
appearance of the paper, creates reader 
interest, and helps to familiarize the 
public with current events and those 
who take part in them. 

I see no reason why a newspaper 
should not publish comparative state- 
ments of circulation and advertising. 
It is informative sales data. However, 
it should not be worded to disparage 
competitors. The statements should 
be plain, true statements of facts— 
no blatant bragadocio or false im- 
pressions. 

There is no need for argument as 
to a newspaper's policy regarding 
truth and accuracy. They should 
be leaders in promoting both truth 


and accuracy, both in advertising and 
editorial matter. 

As to ‘‘features’’: I believe that 
the public has answered this through 
the circulation department. Women 
like the woman’s page and society 
notes. Men read sporting events, the 
market, etc. Children enjoy stories 
and the funny columns. In fact, we 
grown-ups also like a little of the 
illustrated nonsense; it relaxes and 
amuses us after a busy day. 

My personal preference is for a 
well balanced newspaper as to news, 
editorials, features and advertising— 
avoiding the sensational, and printing 
nothing, either in news matter or in 
advertising, but what is fit for family 
reading. 


Morning Newspapers for News 
Afternoons for Features 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., Author—For a morning 
newspaper, I like the New York 
Times; for an evening newspaper, 
the New York Evening World. 

I think a morning paper should 
be a ‘‘news’’ paper only, leaving the 
interesting incidentals—such as ‘‘fea- 
tures,’ ‘‘columns,”’ illustrations, and 
so forth, for the afternoon papers to 
play up. 

For me, the Times is as nearly 
ideal as any morning newspaper could 
be. Incidentally, I do not care for 
morning editorials. 

If the Evening World could an- 
nex F. P. A. or Don Marquis or H. 
I. Phillips, in addition to its other 
features, 1 would want nothing bet- 
ter. 


Women Are Tired of the 
Inane and Insipid 


PAULINE G. PITTINGER, Indtan- 
apolis, Ind., President, Indiana Feder- 
ation of Clubs—The courtesy of the 
press has been so fine that I could 
not consider any criticism. 

The Indianapolis newspapers are 
excellent,. clean, and well edited. 

I would prefer a newspaper that 
carried no news of crime or argu- 
ments against public servants. I un- 
derstand that would soon retire a 
newspaper. 

Women are tired of the inane and 
insipid material carried about them. 
What Mrs. Coolidge wears, where 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson walked, in- 
terests very few of us. here are 
many wonderful women doing mar- 
velous things—why tell about such 


peel Wise things: 


Jokes about bobbed heads, old 
men watching bathing beauties, and 
the like, are stupid—-very stupid. 


Watch For Next Week’s Issue! 


A number of other bright and interesting 
letters by people in every walk of life will 
appear in these columns. 
is compiled by Greenville Talbott, associate 
editor of The Fourth Estate. 


This symposium 
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Romance in American Journalism 


From the Heart of an Earnest, Unselfish Boy in a Printing Plant Grew the Success 
| of Herbert F. Gunnison, President of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, a 
} Great Publisher and a Noble Citizen | 


By Ralph E. Harrison 
No. 3 of a Series 


OW THAT BROOKLYN has 
outgrown Manhattan and 
has become an industrial 

center excelled only by eight states 
of the Union, outside of New 
York, most every man of affairs 
in the country is asking ‘“‘Who is 
to blame for it?’’ 

Some place much of the respon- 
sibility on the Chamber of Com- 
merce, others attribute a portion 
to the builders who have been 
shooting up skyscrapers and apart- 
ment houses all over the fair land- 
scape of the City of Churches— 
but everyone agrees that the news- 
papers of Brooklyn have been 
prime factors in all of the “‘big 
borough's’ progress. 

And this brings us to the point 
that The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
day in and day out, for eighty-five 
years, has been broadcasting the 
fame of Brooklyn over the longi- 
tude and latitude of the civilized 
world. 

Synonymous with The Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle is the name of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, part owner 
of the Eagle, and one of the most 
Picturesque and lovable, as well 
as one of the most powerful, fig- 
ures in American newspaperdom. 

“A man will be rewarded by a 
community in exact proportion to 
the service he renders that com- 
munity’’ a school principal once 
said to his graduates. That is the 
treason why Brooklyn has been 
generous to Mr. Gunnison, who 
is today radiant with the glow of 
success, 


Many Years Young 


When the writer saw him, re- 
cently, in his sumptuous office on 
the sixth floor of the Eagle build- 
ing, the fruitful years rested easily 
upon his shoulders. 

The shining silver of time was 
in his hair, but his face, his lithe 
active body, the cut of his clothes, 
the vigor of his intellect all be- 
spoke the buoyancy of youth. 
Around him was the luxury of big 
business. A few steps away hun- 
dreds of workmen were manipu- 
lating type—in fact throughout 
many floors the busy bees of a 
huge newspaper hive were prepar- 
ing copy and illustrations, tapping 
linotype machines and whirring a 
multitude of presses. 

The tangible monument of his 
enterprise had grown up all about 
him, and in the midst of it all he 
‘sat serene, a fit model for a master 
sculptor who might fully portray 
the splendid character that is 
written in the face of this able 
and amiable man. 

To say that he had on a light 
‘summery suit of clothes and wore 
a cheerful cravat is only to illus- 
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trate his peace of mind in the 


midst of toil and his everlastingly - 


young view of life rather than 
sartorial excellence. 

Here is a man who lives and 
breathes newspaper atmosphere, 
and at the same time looks out 
upon his city and the world with 
a broad perspective, grasping every 
opportunity to do his utmost for 
humanity in every land—at the 
same time fully alert to help an 
old pal along the rough way, or 
trembling youth across the thres- 
hold of worldly endeavor. 


The Success of Many 


The success of Herbert F. Gun- 
nison is linked to the success of 
many. He has carried hundreds to 
the heights with him and almost 
every year finds new paths to the 
sun for those attracted by his 
friendship. 

He is the youngest son of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Gunnison. He was 
born in Halifax, N. S., where his 
father was pastor of a church and, 
during a part of the Civil War, 
American Vice-Consul. 

Herbert’s mother was a direct 
descendant of Elder Brewster, of 
the Mayflower. His father was of 
New Hampshire stock. Herbert 
spent most of his boyhood days 
in the State of Maine. 

Herbert, as a small boy, had 
an amateur printing office and 
while in college had a considerable 
plant which he sold on graduation 
to Avery D. Andrews, at one time 
a police commissioner with the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Gunnison came to Brook- 
lyn upon graduation and for a 
year and a half was connected with 
the Brooklyn Times. Among his 
associates who followed him were 
Irving Bacheller, John L. Heaton, 
Don C. Seitz and John Alden. 


“Covers’ Eastern District 


Thomas Kinsella, editor of The 
Eagle, asked Mr. Gunnison to join 
the staff of that paper. His first 
position was to “‘cover’’ the East- 
ern District of Brooklyn. 

He soon took a ‘‘vacation’’ and 
traveled West, through Yellow- 
stone Park and California and 
wrote a series of articles on travel 
and on politics for the Eagle. 
Soon after his return Mr. Kinsella 
sent him to Albany as the Eagle’s 
legislative correspondent. He held 
this position for three years and 
became well acquainted with David 
B. Hill, Grover Cleveland, and 
with Julian Ralph, Hugh Hast- 
ings, George Spinney and other 
well known reporters of that time. 

Upon his return from Albany 
Mr. Gunnison married a Brooklyn 
girl, and at the same time Col. 
William Hester, President, and 
William Van Anden, Treasurer, 
of the company, asked him to go 
into the Business Office. 


He edited the Eagle Almanac, 
gave attention to circulation, ad- 
vertising and anything that came 
to his notice which required at- 
tention. In those days there were 
few business department heads and 
Mr. Gunnison made for himself 
jobs that were necessary to be 
filled. He had no special title and 
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did not seek any. He had the con- 


fidence of his business superiors 


and did not bother about high 
sounding names. 
When the Eagle moved to its 
new building, corner of Washing- 
ton and Johnson streets, the archi- 


~- 


tect wanted to name the private 
offices and asked Col. Hester to 
name the room to be occupied by 
Mr. Gunnison and he replied, 
‘Business Manager, of course.” 
Mr. Gunnison was one of the 
founders of the American News- 


Survey to Conserve Wood for 
Pulp Making 


Government Foresees Scarcity of Material for News 
Print; National Committee on Wood Utilization 
Hears Sub-Committee on Pulp and Paper 


By William Burton Benham 


Washington Correspondent for Tue Fourtn Estate 


T A RECENT meeting of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
A tion held at the Department of Commerce, the sub-committee on 
pulp and paper industry made certain recommendations affecting 

the economical use of wood in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
Inasmuch as the pulp and paper industry is particularly concerned 
as to future supplies of pulp-wood for print-paper the sub-committee 
suggested the opportunity is ripe for its participation in a national 


survey that would indicate accu- 
rately the amount of timber and 
wood upon which the industries 
may depend. 

Associations within the pulp 
and paper industry are making 
field studies and reports and thus 
far have covered the Lake States, 
and are now covering North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Soft Woods Scarcity 


With the industry facing an in- 
creasing scarcity of soft woods, it 
was pointed out that the’ use of 
woods which have not been gen- 
erally used, or entirely new woods 
should be included in a general sur- 
vey. 

The great quantities of waste 
from saw mills now being burned 
either for fuel or steam, might un- 
der certain circumstances, be used 
for the production of pulp and 
paper. 

The question of waste through 
decay is common to all of the wood 
using industries. Unfavorable con- 
ditions for storage for wood pulp 
are known to be the cause of enor- 
mous losses. 

In the production of mechani- 
cal pulp there is waste through 
failure of machinery to refine wood 
to a proper point, this loss being 
estimated conservatively at 5% 
of the wood supplied to the grind- 
ers. 

Laboratory results show a yield 
of 55% of sulphite pulp from 
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Scottish Churches to Have 
Own Weekly 


A company has been formed in 
Scotland to publish a weekly news- 
paper for the Scottish churches. This 
paper will have all the features of a 
modern family newspaper, and its 
title will be The Scots Observer. Its 
editor, William Power, states that the 
new paper will appear in October and 
will give the news of the world from 
a Christian standpoint. Its policy will 
be, he emphasizes, to seek to quicken 
the relations of institutional religion 
with all the economic and industrial 
problems of our time. Headquarters 
are in Glasgow. 
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spruce wood, yet the yield in the 
majority of mills is less than 45% 
of the weight of the wood. 


Reuse of Paper 


The possibility of the reuse of 
paper, would necessarily result in 
saving wood if waste paper could 
be collected and used. Efforts to 
insure a continuous outlet for waste 
paper at a stable price, might 
assist materially in educating both 
the public and the industry as to 
the benefit of saving wood through 
the saving of waste paper. 

The increased scarcity and cost 
of wood and increasing cost of 
transportation has brought into use 
fiber or container board and other 
products of pulp direct and indi- 
rect. Any saving of wood through 
the use of fiber containers means 
the use of that wood for a prod- 
uct of higher value. 

The use of lumber for packing 
cases in the pulp and paper mills 
of New England, showed the use 
of a surprising amount of spruce 
lumber in the mills which should 
be going into the mills in the form 
of pulp-wood. 

If the interests of the producers 
of lumber and fiber cases could be 
harmonized in such a way as to 
accomplish the most effective use 
of wood it would necessarily re- 
sult in the saving of the soft woods 
for the higher valued products. 


Washtenaw Post Sold 


The Ann Arbor, Mich., Washten- 
aw Post, one of the largest weekly 
newspaper properties in the central 
states, was sold July 30th by its 
owner, James E. Helber, to Charles 
H. Hemingway of Chicago. Immedi- 
ate possession was given. The con- 
sideration is not made public, but is 
said to represent a high valuation. 
The sale was made through the H.-F. 
Henrichs Agency central office at 
Litchfield, Ill. 


Read ‘THE FOURTH ESTATE, The 
newspaperman’s newspaper. 
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paper Publishers Association at 
the first meeting held in Rochester, 
N. Y., and is the oldest survivor 
of that first group. He held posi- 
tions as Secretary, Treasurer and 
Vice-President of that organiza- 
tion, 
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There were 325 pulp mills in 
the United States in 1925, that 
produced over 3,555,000 tons 
of wood-pulp. The products of 
the 17,362 establishments engaged 
in printing newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the same_ period 
amounted to the sum of $924,- 
152,578, 

News print paper produced in 
the United States for the months 
of Jan., Feb., and March 1926 
amounted to 415,558 short tons, 
and the amount consumed during 
the same period amounted to 476,- 
124 short tons. The deficiency of 
60,566 short tons was imported. 

The Agricultural Department 
has for many years, tested various 
grass fibers for paper making: 
caroa fiber, from Brazil;  es- 
parto extensively employed in pa- 
per making in Europe; zacaton, 
from Spain, Algiers and Tripoli; 
cotton stalks, from the Southern 
States; seed flax straw, and is 
now testing a grass fiber for the 
President of Ecuador. 

Experts say, viewed from a com- 
mercial standpoint, there has not 
yet been found a grass fiber for all- 
round paper making that can com- 
pete with soft wood-pulp, in qual- 
ity or price. 


Committee Designated 


The suggestions of the Sub- 
Committee have been acted upon 
and a Committee has been desig- 
nated to act in conjunction with 
the U. S. Forest Service, various 
State Departments of Forestry and 
associations within the pulp and 
paper industry, in a general sur- 
vey of the situation. 

Preliminary work is already un- 
der way: and actual field work has 
begun, in a somewhat restricted 
field of operation, in order to test 
nrethods and progress, and when 
these have been found practicable, 
rapid strides will be made in the 
procurement of data affecting all 
phases of the paper and pulp in- 
dustry. 

The National Committee is 
composed of the following named 
members: Axel H. Oxholm, Direc- 
tor; R. T. Houck, Acting Chair- 
man; W. G. McNaughton, F. W. 
Willards°*H. Pz Baker, J. aMate 
thews, Jr., Members. 


Dr. Freeman Gives Address 


Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader, was 
the principal speaker at exercises mark- 
ing the unveiling of a stone and 
bronze memorial which has been 
erected at the site of the cavalry battle 
of Trevillians station, Virginia, 
during the Civil War. The marker is 
on the _ Richmond-Charlottesville 
highway, in Louisa county. 


Swope on Vacation 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
editor of the New York World is on 
his vacation. 
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CANTON HIGHER UPS 
IN PANIC 
(Continued from page 23) 


county jail in order that he might 
not suffer the fate of Mellett. He 
is Steve Kascholk, late of Cleve- 
land, and formerly of Penna., who 
says that he was ‘‘in’’ on the mur- 
der plan but got ‘‘cold feet’’ and 
withdrew shortly before the mur- 
der. 

The name of the ‘informer’ 
was not known until last Sunday, 
after he had been visited by a 
Columbus, O., detective named J. 
D. Cleary, who was here to make 
a personal investigation for Gov- 
ernor Vic. A. Donahey. Cleary did 
not learn of the informer’s pres- 
ence in the Stark jail until Sunday 

‘morning, although he had been 
making his headquarters in the 
Courtland Hotel, just across the 
street from the jail. 


Bawls Out Prosecutor 


On Sunday night the detective 
proceeded to ‘‘bawl out’’ Prosecu- 
tor McClintock over the telephone 
in the presence of a number of re- 
porters and indicated that he 
would ‘‘flatten out’’ the prosecutor 
at a conference on Monday. After 
the conference, from which news- 
paper men were excluded, Mc- 
Clintock gave out a statement that 
everything was “‘lovely and there 
would be coordination and co- 
operation in the future.” 

On Tuesday, the day following 
the conference, Cleary was recalled 
to the state capital by Governor 
Donahey and there is not the 
slightest prospect that he will re- 
turn to Canton. 


Looking for McDermott 


It is believed that he was re- 
called at the instance of Slater who 
said he was getting tired of so 
many ‘‘leaks.’’ As a result of pre- 
vious divulgence by another de- 
tective of the name of a man ac- 
cused by the informer as one of 
the actual ‘“‘trigger men,’’ the 
name of Patrick Eugene McDer- 
mott, was broadcast and Slater 
said McDermott, who had been 
located in a boarding house in 
Cleveland, fled. 

Slater says there will be no 
more ‘‘leaks’’ because he will not 
have anyone around him who is 
not working in perfect harmony in 
his investigation. He is confident 
that he will be able to unravel the 
story of the whole cowardly mur- 
der plot as soon as he can have 
McDermott picked up and brought 
to Canton. 

Mrs. Mellett, widow of the 
publisher, has forever shaken the 
dust of Canton from her feet. 
+ - 


Lauding the Weather Man 


“Mann Hatton,’’ in his column 
in the New York.Evening Post re- 
cently paid tribute to the modesty 
and sagacity of James Henry Scarr, 
the weather man for Gotham and 
Vicinity, as the ‘‘most quoted man’”’ 
in the city. 


Charles Merz Back 
Charles Merz, of the New York 
World editorial department, is back 
in New York from a European vaca- 
tion. 
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“The Newspaper Sublisher 


B y Thomas Barrett 
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HO holds the sway of masses— 
; / Who fights the endless fight, 
Of everybody’s battle, 
Thru crowded day and night? 
Who boosts his town and neighbor, 
Upholds the flag and state, 
And toils to meet the payroll 
While he makes the nation great? 


He’s the Publisher! 


Who lends his mighty columns 
To help the helpless poor, 
Yet flings a bold defiance 
At every evil-doer? 
Who stands by home and people 
As a public champion should, 
With unyielding strength and courage, 
Ever striving for the good? 


He’s the Publisher! 


Who even gives his lifeblood 
To uphold the nation’s laws, 
As “Don” Mellett did at Canton— 
Hero in a holy cause! 
Who defies the monster bigot, 
Like George Dale, who fought the Klan? 
Who’s a patriot on the level, 
Worker, hero and a man? 


He’s the Publisher! 


Who fights everybody’s battle, 
And, often fights alone: 

Who fights everybody’s battle: 
Everybody’s but his own? 

And like night lights of the city, 
Whose deeds resplendent shine 
Down the highways and the byways, 
With effulgence near divine? 


He’s the Publisher! 
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Early this week 
she and her four 
fatherless children 
went back to In- 
dianapolis, where 
she and Don spent 
several happy years 
prior to coming to 
Canton. 

Don Mellett paid 
the price that many 
a previous martyr 
paid. But his work 
will be carried on. 

“Charley’’ Mor- 
ris, the new pub- 
lisher, may not 
“carry on’ in just 
the same line that 
Mellett pursued, 
but he will ‘‘carry 
on.”’ He has given 
the underworld no- 
tice that there will 
be no cessation of 
the campaign 


against vice, and 
no end of the news- 
Paper's efforts to 


make Canton a 
clean city. 
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Conducted by 
GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


“Breezy Bits’’ by CAS, in ‘‘Pas- 
saic’s First Daily,’’ is an illustrated 
column. . 

StS 

Dr. Crane’s syndicated column is 
readable, but I wish he would make 
it more timely. 

9 ek Ge 

B. C. Forbes—he of financial 
favoritism—syndicates a salable col- 
umn, but doesn’t it make you dotty 
to hear anybody ding-donging daily 
about ‘‘big business?”’ 

ra ieee 

F. P. A., of World-wide fame, 
says: Our ambition is to answer the 
stagger plan question ‘‘When do you 
go to work?” with “Oh, about every 
other month.” 

Eis ric 

A. F. Allen, editor of the Sioux 
City Journal, writes me suggesting 
that someone should invent a new 


_ technique for columns. I offer a suit- 


able prize for the successful suggester. 
7) ene 
Tom Sterrett’ in his column, 
“What D’ye Know?’’, in the Erie 
Daily Times—at least the copy of 
The Times I have before me—com- 
mences each paragraph with—I know 
that—soandso, etc. 
26s LUE AMOR 
Under the heading WE’LL SAY 
SO, J. R. W. in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, presents brief bits of brightness. 
ae" See a 


President’s roof is caving in and 
so, also, the ceiling of the church he 
attends.—Echoes of the Streets—by 
F. H. Collier, in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

* ok x 

Girard’s column in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer is headed Girard’s Talk 
of the Day. And his talks are timely 
—generally; but when he delves into 
the past he still knows what he’s 
talking about. 

+k One 

S. Jay Kaufman's column in the 
New York Telegram—Round the 
Town—covers more ground than its 
heading indicates. 

ey EE 

Edgar Josephson, in the Passaic 
Daily News: The rapidity with 
which the changes in France’s gov- 
ernment are presented to the world 
justifies the daily interrogation: 
“Hoosier cabinet ?’’ 

See ak te 

M. E. Tracy, in the Akron Times- 
Press: The dead hand of Don Mel- 
lett reaches forth to strike blows for 
civic righteousness that seemed be- 
yond the strength of his living hand 


Knisely Leaves St. Louis Times 
O. E. Knisely, for the past eight 


_ months business manager of the St. 


Louis Times, is leaving that paper. 
Mr. Knisely had, previously to join- 
ing the St. Louis Times, been adver- 
tising director of the Omaha, Neb., 
World-Herald. 


Beryl Miller with Cleveland Times 


Beryl Miller, formerly of the Des 
Moines, Ia., Register, has joined the 
staff of the Cleveland Times. 
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Says Careful Collecting Is Basis of 
Circulation Gain 


H. C. MCKEON, Circulation Man- 
ager, the Stamford, Conn., Advocate 
—It is my opinion that a basis of 
sound increase in circulation is proper 
collecting. 

Teach the boys to collect and the 
increase will take care of itself. Im- 
proper collecting works out this way: 
Ist, the collector does not earn 
enough. 2nd, some customers will 
“give him up,’’ because they do not 
like to pay big paper bills. 3rd, he 
will discontinue some customers be- 
cause they will not pay big paper 
bills. 

When a boy’s collections are in 
arrears he does not earn enough; that 
is, as much as he should. ‘The result 
will be that there will be a loss of 
enthusiasm and the loss of a customer. 

A heavy arrearage in collections, 
whether the fault of the boy or the 
customer, always results in a loss of 
circulation for the newspaper. When 
a reader switches from a porch cus- 
tomer to a street customer, that reader 
becomes part of a fluctuating circula- 
tion. 


An Unusual Publication 


J. RAY BROWN, Circulation Man- 
ager of the Daily American Tribune 
of Dubuque—The Daily American 
Tribune is such an unusual publica- 
tion, being national instead of local in 
circulation, that the ordinary methods 
of promotion do not apply. Although 
its clientele is chiefly Catholic, it is, 
at the same time, attempting to 
eliminate as much sensational news 
and features as it can and still give 
the news of the day. This feature 
makes an appeal to non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics, and we are proud 
- say that many of them are on our 
ist. 


Send in Your “Mite,” Too 


WALTER SEIGENTHALER, Circu- 
lation Manager of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean—Congratulations on the new 
department you are instituting, to be 
called The Circulator. I feel sure it 
will be a big help for, and will be 
highly appreciated by, all of the cir- 
culation workers. I will be glad to 
add my ‘‘mite’’ from time to time. 


Con :ributions Solicited 


Wasn't it Arthur Brisbane who 
coined the phrase, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like circulation?”’ 

Anyway, this page is published 
for circulation success. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE is custodian, 


but its readers produce it. They 
give the ideas and write the read- 
ing matter. 

“The Circulator’’ is a ‘‘family 


affair,’’ so to speak. Everyone con- 
tributes to the general fund, and 
each one gains more than he gives. 

Will you not write something 
for next week’s issue?—a thought, 
an idea, a suggestion, a plan or a 
procedure. Surely you are not sel- 
fish. You are’ going to send in 
something soon. Why not do it 
NOW. Address it:—-The Circu- 
lator, care THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. 


Carrier Boy Acts as Agent 
To Boost Sales 


Personal Contact With Folk in Home Contributes 
to Success of New Distribution Plan 


By Bernard Knight 
of the Syracuse Herald, speaking before N. Y. State Circulators 


P to last summer the Syra- 
| | cuse Herald’s city circu- 
lation was handled by 
wholesale dealers. I came to 


Syracuse around May Ist last year 


“and between then and June 15th 


devoted my time to analyzing 
both the city and outside territory 
with a view to changing over to 
an exclusive carrier system. Dur- 
ing the six week’s period men- 
tioned above so many things hap- 
pened, particularly in the city, 


‘which, to my mind, should not 


have happened, that I deemed it 
advisable to get an exclusive car- 
rier system under way without 
delay. 

For just a few moments let’s 
review the old wholesale plan of 
operation which will show why it 
was necessary to make the change 
in order to get desired results. 


Thirteen Wholesale Agencies 


The City of Syracuse was di- 
vided into thirteen wholesale 
agencies, six being handled by dis- 
trict men and the balance by men 
or women who operated stores. 
The boys making delivery of the 
Herald also handled other news- 
papers and had full control of 
their own subscribers. If a boy 
wanted to dispose of his route, he 
merely went ahead and sold it to 
another boy. If he wanted to 
drop his route, he just dropped it 
and that was the last of it. The 
Herald had practically no control 
over the independent boys. 


Boys That Drop 


The first week I was with the 
Herald, a wholesale dealer phoned 
in to the office that it would be 
necessary to cut off a number of 
dailies and Sundays as one of his 
boys had moved and he could not 
locate him. I sent a man out to 
look up the boy but no trace of 
him was found and it was there- 
fore necessary to make the cut. 

During the summer of 1925 we 
had to deal with probably fifteen 
cases of a similar nature where 
boys just dropped their routes and 
the only thing we could do was to 
go out and make a canvass of the 
territory in which we thought they 
operated. When complaints came 
into the office about papers not 
having been delivered, it was nec- 
essary in some cases to serve the 
complaint on two wholesale agen- 
cies as we had no definite bound- 


ary lines as to where any agency 
should be restricted. 


After going over the many set- 
backs we had suffered and realiz- 
ing that this plan of operation 
would not permit a_ steady, 
healthy growth, I decided on June 
15th to put into effect what we 
now term ‘‘the Herald Carrier 
Bonded System.”’ ‘The first route 
was installed in the middle of 
June and the entire system was 
completed about the middle of 
December. We employed the boys 
giving them the advantages of put- 
ting up a cash bond and signing a 
Herald contract whereby we guar- 
anteed to give them exclusive ter- 
ritory and further guaranteed that 
within six months no other inde- 
pendent boy would be operating 
on his territory. By September 
15th we had about 125 routes 
and covered the entire City of Sy- 
racuse. Syracuse has a popula- 
tion, including the suburbs, of 
about 200,000, so you will read- 
ily understand that some of the 
route carriers were covering a 
tremendous territory and as busi- 
ness was changed from the inde- 
pendent to the carrier system, 
routes were split until at the pres- 
ent time we have 275 bonded 
routes, with practically no inde- 
pendent boys. 


Many Advantages 


I would like to state here some 
of the advantages accrued from 
the present carrier system as 
against the former plan. Under 
the old system we had about 400 
daily boys and 450 Sunday boys. 
Practically none of the daily boys 
carried Sunday papers and vice 
versa. When we put up an offer 
to daily or Sunday boys for new 
business, they made it a point to 
switch subscribers from our com- 
petitors to the Herald; and then 
again, when our competitor came 
along with an offer to the boys, 
they then switched our customers 
to the other paper. Carrier pro- 
duction under this procedure was 


found to be totally out of the: 


question. Comparing that situa- 
tion with the one at the present 
time, instead of having 400- daily 
boys and 450 Sunday boys, we 
now have 275 daily and Sunday 
bonded carrier boys, each boy op- 
erating on his own territory and 
not being permitted to carry a 


oe 


single paper, either daily or Sun- 
day, out of that territory under 
penalty of losing his route. 


When a complaint comes into 
the office now all we have to do is 
refer to the office map and see at 
a glance to what route the com- 
plaint belongs. 

Let’s look at it from a promo- 
tion viewpoint. Where we could 
not produce under the old plan, 
the new carrier force is now secur- 
ing on an average of 200 new, 
daily and Sunday subscribers a 
week. 


Truck Drivers Develop Single Copy 
Circulation 


NORMAN C. JOHNSON, circula- 
tion manager, the Hartford Times— 
I would suggest to any circulation 
manager having his own truck runs 
direct from his office to a given point 
of from eighteen to forty miles from 
his office, that considerable business 
can be worked up in the isolated sec- 
tions of these runs by personal solic- 
itation, and having single wrappers 
made up each day for the driver to 
drop off in front of subscribers’ 
houses. 

We have one run where we have 
as many as twenty single wrappers 
being delivered by our truck driver, 
and this was business that could not 
be handled by newsdealer or carrier; 
therefore, absolutely new, and_ the 
kind that will stay with a newspaper. 


School Children Big Help 


VERNON P. MAXON, circulation 
manager of the San Diego Indepen- 
dent: 

A great boon to our circulation 
just before the Fourth of July was 
a ‘‘Fireworks’’ free offer. Our system 
of handling this special offer was to 
distribute circulars through the boys 
and girls of every school in the city. 
The value of the box of assorted fire- 
works was 55 cents, and was given 
for new subscribers. 

A banjo-Ukelele offer we put over 
at the -first of this year netted us 
1,500 new orders in less than two 
months. This scheme we also worked 
through the cooperation of school 
children. 


Elephant Puzzle a Big Winner 


H. C. KLOECKER, circulation 
manager of the Cincinnati En- 
guirer:—I will be glad to give you 
a story later, but here is a brief tip 
that may help some circulator: 

The Enquirer recently ran an Ele- 
phant Puzzle contest and secured 
7,400 new subscriptions on a total 
award of $4,550. This contest was 
the cleanest and one of the best busi- 
ness producing circulation proposi- 
tions this paper has used in years. 
The puzzle was furnished us by L. 
R. Colburn, 2129 Florida Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Graphic Prints Auto News 
The New York Evening Graphic 
since July 31st is publishing each 
Saturday a page of automotive news 
and features of interest to the general 
public. 
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| KING OF SPORTS | 


[iS AANA 


LEONARD F. WOOSTER 
Sports Editor Brooklyn Daily Times 


With this week’s reproduction of a “best 
Sports page,” THe Fourtru Estate has the 
good fortune to present in picture the man 
who made the page, and who for years 
has compiled both Tur Brooxtyn Times 
Sporting extra editions and its sports page. 
Len Wooster is one of the real veteran 
sports editors of America, an authority on 
every game from tiddlewinks to racing, 
boxing and baseball, His work, like the 
page reproduced herewith, has been an 
outstanding feature of American news- 
baperdom for years. In his labors he is 
ably assisted by James J. Wood whose 
“Sport Topics’? column is a guide to 
Brooklyn's sporting public, and quoted 
extensively throughout the country. 
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British Bill to Regulate Law Reports 
Standing Committee ‘‘A’’ of the 


British House of Commons has been 
considering the Judicial Proceedings 
(Regulation of Reports) bill, which, 
if it becomes law, will prohibit long 
reports of proceedings in law courts, 
and allow only brief details, the names 
of the principals and the judge’s sum- 
ming-up. An amendment to the Bill, 
made by the Committee, provides that 
no person shall be liable to conviction 
under the Bill if it becomes law, if 
the offence is committed in the ordi- 
nary course of his duties under a con- 
tract of service, and if he is employed 
in a subordinate capacity only. 

This will prevent the penalization 
of reporters who, acting under editor- 
ial instructions, report the cases at 
length. Consideration was also given 
by the Select Committee on a means 
of preventing the practice of news- 
papers securing statements for publica- 
tion from convicted criminals and 
even from condemned persons. 


British Journalists Reorganize 


The British Institute of Journalists, 
the senior of the two organizations of 
working journalists, prompted, per- 
haps, by the success of its contempo- 
rary, but younger rival, the National 
Union of Journalists, is reorganizing 
and endeavoring to make a greater ap- 
peal to the rank and file of the news- 
paper profession. A new secretary has 
been appointed, R. V. Walling, of 
the staff of the Manchester Evening 
News. 


La Nacion Representative 
Vacationing 


W. W. Davies, general American 
representative of La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires is returning to his office next 
Monday after a vacation. 
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Sporting Pages a Sharp Spur 
to Paper’s Growth 


Sporting Section of Help to the Business Department 
As Circulation-Getter and Advertising Medium 
If It Has Reader Appeal 


By Edward W. Cochrane 
Sports Editor of the Kansas City Journal-Post 


HE sports department of a 
newspaper should be of 
value to the business office 

in two ways—chiefly as a circula- 
tion builder and also as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

In order for the sports section 


~<-—_-- 
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past five. When you have wo- 
men interested in any department 
of your newspaper it means in- 
creased circulation and advertis- 
ing if that department of your 
newspaper is better than the same 
department of your competitors. 


> 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES 


a a 
DODGERS AND GIANTS, ~EASTERN HOPES, EXPECT TO CLIMB IN HOME STAY 


[Rosenberg Win Box|Want London Police Force: _ 


Bud Taylor 
Sept. 10 


_ May Break West's Monopoly: [ Hagen Sets Utica 
On First Division “Berths; / *” 
Vance Faces Buceos Today 


Dedgers Two Games Out of First Division, One Game Ahead 
of Giants— Petty Breaks Long Jinx 
“to Beat Pirates, 


FARLEY DEFENDS. 
STAND ONCSMPSEY 


Chairman Declares Heavy> 
sights Must Obey Ruled as 
Wel as Other Classen, + 


Paul Derles 
dene fairly wall In th 


UE POLOISTS WIN 
:| OVER WHITES BY 13-7 


Rawlings Again Filling 
In Well for Pirates 


Old Hapkus Pankus 


SporTopicS 


/ —==——== By JAMES J. WOOD 
“For Services Rendered” | 


fo Have Golf Course’ Of. 
‘Its Own as Strike Reward 
| Unique Plan te Show Appreciation of Bobbles* Work During Lest ~ 


Secing's Te-Up—Bobby Jones Compared Wik - 
Links Titans ef Long Apa. 


‘ANKSCOWEST, 
| INHAPPY MoQD 


rca" LNG PIRES 
- WWONETIMLES 


Defeats Bowman, 6-4 6-3, 
‘V2-10, for State and Nos- 
‘sav-Sullolk Crowne 


TT |TICKETS ON SALE | 
», | FOR BENEFIT SHOW 


° Canzoneri to Oppose Wexler 
‘sa In Dexter Park Final 


How Dodgers Are 
Ki 


| OVERTON WINS AT NETS 


Vase 


— 


VAN KEMPEN 


The Best Sports Page of Past Week 
FFD een 


to be of value it must have an ap- 
peal to the reader, that appeal be- 
ing created by four things—the 
class of news and illustrations, at- 
tractiveness, reliability and fairness. 

I have compiled some figures 
to show just what sort of an ap- 
peal the sports page of today 
that devotes the proper amount 
of space to amateur athletics for 
both men and women, has to the 
reader, which I believe will be a 
revelation to every publisher. I 
confess that it was a revelation 
to me, although I have been a 
sports editor for years, because 
I did not believe there were so 
many women interested in the 
sports page, although I knew that 
the interest among women has 
steadily increased for the past 
twenty years and especially in the 


During one week of the sports 
season of 1925, when there were 
golf tournaments, professional 
baseball games, tennis tourna- 
ments and other events of local 
and national importance, I had 
my force in the sports depart- 
ment of the Journal-Post keep a 
record of every call that came in 
asking a question about sports. 
Not what the score might be or 
who won some event, but such 
questions as: 

How old is Ty Cobb? 

Is Babe Ruth married? 

When did John L. Sullivan 
fight Jim Corbett? 

When did Walter Hagen win 
the open golf championship? 

Did Glenna Collett win the 
National championship previous 
to this year? 
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Questions that show plainly 
that those asking were interested 
in and knew something about 
sports. 

We received 563 questions by 
telephone and letter. Of this 
number 37 per cent came from 
women or girls, eight per cent 
from children and the balance 
from men. It was not a special 
week when there would be more 
interest among women than in 
any other week, but just an aver- 
erage week in a busy sport season. 

If that can be taken as an aver- 
age doesn’t it appear to you men 
interested in the business end of 
newspapers that the sports pages. 
must have an appeal that makes 
it possible to serve as a circula- 
tion builder and an advertising 
medium? 


Which Has Most Appeal 


I noted some time ago in ‘‘Cir- 
culation,’ a promotion magazine 
for the King Features syndicate, 
an article by Damon Runyon and 


‘Helen Rowland—a debate as to 


which has the greatest appeal to 
the reader, the woman's page or 
the sports page. In addressing 
an audience at South Dakota 
University during Journalism 
week in February this year, I 
used that article to ask the same 
questions that Runyon has asked. 
There were twelve of them such 
as: 

Who is Babe Ruth? 

For what is he noted? 

What was Man O’ War? 

Who is John J. McGraw? 

Who is Walter Hagen? 

Who is Glenna Collett? 

What team won the world’s 
series of 1925? 

I believe every one of the 1,000 
people in that audience could 
answer every question. Then I 
asked, who is the British am- 
bassador to the United States. It 
was obvious that only a scattered 
few in that audience knew the 
answer and not even all of the 
editors of the state who were 
present could answer. 


Real Evidence 


This is evidence enough of the 
appeal the sports section has to 
the reader and furnishes plenty 
of food for thought for the cir- 
culation and advertising depart- 
ments. 

I do not believe there is a 
newspaper in America today that 
gets enough revenue in the way 
of paid advertising out of pro- 
fessional baseball teams, boxing, 
wrestling and other professional 
sports, which are purely com- 
mercial enterprises. I believe this 
is due to the fact that the adver- 
tising departments have not put 
forth the proper efforts to obtain 
it. Sports pages make it possible 
for professional promoters to 
reap big profits and the newspa- 
pers are not getting their just 
shares. 

If it is true that 37 per cent of 
the readers of the sports pages 
are women or even 25 per cent, 
certainly there is a great deal of 
advertising that can be sold for 
the sports pages that is not sold. 
Such articles as women’s sport 
clothes, athletic goods for wo- 


advertising medium for 
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men, automobiles and many other 


things used by women of the out- . 


doors. The advertising depart- 
ments are overlooking golden op- 
portunities to get more business. 


Special Editions 


A striking example of the pow- 
er as an advertising medium of a 
special edition such as the pink 
sports extra, was furnished re- 
cently in Kansas City. The ad- 
vertising manager of one of the 
big clothing stores, riding home 
on a street car one evening no- 
ticed that almost everyone on the 
car was reading the pink edition 
of the Post. It occurred to him 
that if so many people read the 
sports in the pink sheet it should 
be a splendid place to place ad- 
vertising. 

The next day he bought space 
in the pink sheet but not in the 
regular editions. He wanted to 
test its pulling power. After giv- 
ing it a thorough trial he said he 
got more response from that ad 
for the space of time it was used, 
than from any other advertising 
he had done. Bear in mind the 
fact that the pink is merely a 
street sale newspaper. This will 
give you a splendid idea of the 
value of the Sports Page as an 
men’s 
clothing. 


Don’t Sell Posttion 


Don’t sell position on the 
sports page. You will say I make 
that remark because I am a sports 
editor but that is not the rea- 
son. I have been in this busi- 
ness long enough to know that 
there must be a certain percent- 
age of space on every page ex- 
cept the first page, used for adver- 
tising if we are to be paid salaries. 
But it is essential that the sports 
page be attractive, even more so 
than any other page in the paper 
outside of the first page, and a 
sports editor cannot have an at- 
tractive page without co-opera- 
tion from the advertising depart- 
ment. Illustrations are the most 
important part of a sports page. 
The sports page of today that 
appeals to the reader and thus is 
valuable to the business office must 
be attractive. 


New York Daily News to 
Start Roto Section 


A rotogravure section of sixteen 
pages will become a regular part of 
the New York Daily News each Sun- 
day, starting October 10. This sec- 
tion will be published by the Art 
Gravure Co. 

Advertising in this section is sold 
at what is termed the lowest roto 
milline rate.in America. 


Theodora Bean Dies 


Miss Theodora Bean, President of 
the New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club, and head of the T-Bean Syndi- 
cate, died early Thursday at Memorial 
Hospital after three weeks’ illness. 
Miss Bean began her newspaper career 
on the Chicago Daily News. Before 
founding her syndicate she had won 
a reputation as a free-lance writer and 
had been Sunday editor of the New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


Shades of Newspaper Days 


Long 


Gone 


Recalls Names and Traits of Newspaper Workers 
In the Distant Past 


By T. D. Eaton 


Correspondent of THe FourtH EstaTE 


Where are they now, the 
men who worked on news- 
papers twenty-five or thirty 
years ago? Some have died, 
some have gone into other 
pursuits, some are still in the 
harness, though passed from 
the ken of those who were 
their contemporaries. “THE 
FOURTH ESTATE would like 
to Rnow of more than are 
mentioned in this tinterest- 


orbit was soon too small for them 
—as it was also too large for 
others. They have come in. myri- 
ads in the last four decades, but 
not one of forty years ago is now 
on duty in Richmond, 

For the most part, those who 
made up the shifting army during 
the intervening period have been 
men of character, ability and ca- 
pacity, and some have acquired 
prominence since the days when 
they were connected with the local 
press. 
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HOW HE HATES THE NEWSPAPERS! 


The Best Cartoon of the Past Week 


By Morris in the New Haven, Comn., Journal-Courier 


ing article, and so invites 
from all and sundry news of 
the older men, or queties as 
to the whereabouts of old 
friends lost track of, that it 
may broadcast them through 
its columns—EDITOR. 


LP ese VA.—Where are 
they, the newspaper men 
of yesterday? One hears a great 
deal about the “‘old timers,’’ but 
few are met. Many have flitted 
across the firmament here in 
Richmond, have done their stuff 
and disappeared forever. Some of 
them were brilliant and the local 


+ 


To begin with, forty years ago 
the city had one afternoon and 
three morning newspapers. There 
was The Dispatch, a home paper, 
highly regarded, conservative and 
dignified. The Times was also in 
the running. After many vicissi- 
tudes it finally passed to the con- 
trol of the late Joseph Bryan, later 
being combined with The Dis- 
patch. The Whig was also being 
printed, having been revived after 
the explosion of the ‘‘Readjuster’’ 
party in Virginia. The State was 
the afternoon paper. 


But the men who did the actual 
work. The late Dr. G. Watson 
James, well remembered, was the 
last of the ‘‘Old Guard.’’ He was a 
scholarly, dignified and quiet gen- 
tleman, as well informed on world 
topics as any man ever connected 
with the press in Richmond. 


Grammatrians Both 


Colonel William F. Drinkard, 
for years editor of the old Dis- 
patch, was of the old type of edi- 
tors, and the editorial columns 
were always correct grammatically 
under his guidance, as well as un- 
der the direction of his successor, 
the late Col. W. D. Chesterman. 


Every man in Richmond up to 
fifteen years ago knew and loved 
the late William L. ‘‘Buck’’ Ray- 
all. He was a lawyer and a soldier, 
noted for his frankness, fearless- 
ness and ability. He was one man 
who never had a secret, and if he 
ever misrepresented anything it 
was because his information was at 
fault. He edited The Times for a 
great many years, and the ex- 
change of ideas between him and 
Mr. Bryan was attended with per- 
fect freedom in speech and much 
artistic embellishment. They were 
devoted personal friends, but the 
wildest stretch of statement could 
not justify the declaration that 
their interviews were confidential. 
They usually addressed each other 
at the tops of their voices. 


Solon B. Woodfin, now enjoy- 
ing the life of a farmer near Ash- 
land, was one of the men who did 
much for the success of The Dis- 
patch in his capacity as city edi- 
tor. He was noted for his conserva- 
tism, his accuracy and his care in 
printing the news. 


Burton Won His Sputs 


Another well known man of 
that period was the late Peter J. 
Burton, who won his spurs in a 
celebrated murder case of forty 
years ago, when The Dispatch 
burst forth with the headlines, 
‘Murder Most Foul.’’ That was 
quite a break for The Dispatch, 
and when the case came to trial 
that declaration was borne out in 
every way. 

On the old Dispatch were Clyde 
B. West, now in New York, with 
Universal Service. He was a hard 
worker, and good. Charles Mar- 
shall Graves, also in New York 
City, now on the staff of The 
Times, and C. B. Boykin, now 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Charleston, W. Va. 


The State has had on its roster 
Peyton R. Noel, now in Illinois, 
who was one of the best informed 
men on political matters and had 
more intimates with the politi- 
cal leaders than any man of his 
period; and Robert E. Golden, still 
in active work, with the Times- 
Dispatch. James A. Gentry, 
“Truthful James,’’ was also well 
known in newspaper circles, a most 
captivating and engaging man, 
with a large personal following. 

Some thirty years ago the Rich- 
mond News made its appearance, 
with the late Harvey L. Wilson 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Live News and Notes 
of the 
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International Advertising Association 


(Formerly Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


The Cleveland, Rochester and 
Buffalo advertising clubs are milling 
Over a new scheme of co-operative 
scheduling of speakers before them 
so as to take the minimum of time 
from a man’s business to enable him 
to address them. They are thinking 
of doing this by having a speaker at 
the Buffalo club on Tuesday noon, at 
the Cleveland club on the next day, 
finishing at Rochester on Thursday 


noon. 
* Ok Ox 


The members of the New York 
Advertising Club who were lucky 
enough to be around one Monday re- 
cently were treated to grapes by Mem- 
ber Bert Barnes, who took this method 
of showing some of Florida's possi- 
bilities. 

ieee Ex 

C. K. Woodbridge, President of 
the I. A. A. has averaged over a 
hundred miles per day since his in- 
duction in office fifteen months ago. 
This makes a total of 50,000 miles. 
This includes two trips to Europe, 
and trips to St. Louis, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Denver, Philadelphia, 
and three trips across the continent. 


K * * 


Edward T. Elbourne of London, 
England, was a visitor to the New 
York Advertising Club. Mr. EI- 
bourne is spending a period of time 
in the United States investigating 
American advertising methods pre- 
paratory to entering the advertising 
field in Great Britain. 


* Ok Ok 
Herb Palin, sloganeer de luxe 


claims membership for life in forty- 
nine advertising clubs. 


sags i who 


The Advertising Club News of the 
New York Advertising Club pub- 
lished in its last issue the story of a 


trip around the (advertising) world 
by Harry H. Field. 


* ok * 


The Sacramento, Cal., Advertising 
Club held a newspaper day recently, 
at which representatives from Italian, 
Portuguese, Japanese, and Chinese 
newspapers addressed the members, 
besides representatives from the Amer- 
ican press. 

kang OE MMK 


Roy A. Bradt, advertising manager 
of the Maytag Co., Newton, Ia., ad- 
dressed the members of the Des Moines 
Advertising Club last Tuesday on 
‘What advertising has done to help 
Maytag build a fifty million dollar 
business in the past three years.’ 


* * *K 


The Honolulu Advertising Club is 
Starting a movement to bring the 
1928 JI.A.A. convention to Hono- 


lulu. 
SE ok 


New officers of the Seattle, Wash., 
Advertising Club who took office last 
Wednesday were: R. P. Milne, pres- 
ident; C. E. Fisher, first vice-presi- 
dent; Martha K. Look, second vice- 
president; Harry Marshall, third vice- 
president; R. W. Sprague, treasurer: 
Norwood Brockett, Stanton Freder- 
ick, Pauline Krenz, Finley Propst, di- 
rectors, 


New Financing Plan 


For the I. A. A. 


Support of Business Bureaus 
and Associations to 
Be Separate 


HE International Advertis- 
| ing Association and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau 
have established separate financing 
in accordance with plans adopted 
recently by the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This has been 
brought about through the’ election 
of a separate treasurer for the ad- 
vertising organization, Francis H. 
Sisson, Vice-President of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, 
who was elected at the recent con- 
vention in Philadelphia. Hereto- 
fore the two organizations have 
had the same treasurer. 

The new plan provides that the 
Association will be supported, as 
before, by dues from affiliated Ad- 
vertising Clubs and departments 
of the Advertising Commission, as 
well as sustaining membership 
dues from those concerns that are 
interested 4n the work the Associa- 
tion is doing through its clubs and 
commission departments in pro- 
moting a wider understanding of 
the uses of advertising, and im- 
proved methods in advertising and 
selling practice. 


Sustaining Memberships 


The National Better Business 
Bureau will be supported through 
sustaining memberships from spe- 
cial industries for specific programs 
of work, as well as subscriptions 
from concerns whose interest may 
be primarily in the protective 
work which the Bureau is doing in 
the national advertising field. 

In a statement issued Thurs- 


Allen Brown, advertising manager 
of the Bakelite Corporation of New 
York addressed a recent meeting of 
the Baltimore Advertising Club. Mr. 
Brown is President of the Technical 
Publicity Association, and a member 
of the Harvard Awards Committee. 


ed ok 


Harold Stonier, President of the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club, de- 
livered.a speech before the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
that is still echoing around the Coast. 
Mr. Stonier, in his speech, defended 
advertising against its most prevalent 
attacks. 


New Agency 


Arthur Wilson, formerly with the 
Thresher Advertising Service, N. Y., 
and E. M. Bristol, formerly secretary 
and advertising manager of the A. H. 
Smith Co., N. Y., have formed a new 
advertising agency under the firm 
name of Wilson & Bristol, with offices 
at 285 Madison ave. 


day, C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the International Adver- 
tising Association, said: “‘If the 
work of the International Adver- 
tising Association is given oppor- 
tunity for the development that 
the people who are interested in 
its work are hopeful to see, it will 
be necessary for us to receive a 
substantial increase in our sup- 
port from business concerns that 
are interested in the more effective 
uses of advertising. I refer primar- 
ily to such concerns as are repre- 
sented in the publishing groups, 
poster and outdoor advertising in- 
terests, advertising agencies, ad- 
vertising specialty manufacturers, 
screen advertising concerns, pro- 
ducers of direct-mail advertising, 
printers, lithographers, engravers 
and others who make their profits 
through the sale of advertising 
services or advertising space. 


“Heretofore, we.have divided 
the funds received from sustaining 
membership support, except for 
special programs of work, on the 
basis of seventy-five per cent. go- 
ing to the work of the National 
Better Business Bureau, and 
twenty-five per cent to the general 
work of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 

“It is believed that our appeal 
for financial support will be 
greatly simplified by this new 
arrangement, the National Better 
Business Bureau appealing di- 
rectly to those who have special 
interest in their activities, and the 
Association making its  solicita- 
tions for support from those who 
want to see advertising further 
developed. 

“Our present sustaining mem- 
bers will be given an opportunity 
to indicate whether their money 
is to go to the support of the As- 
sociation or the Bureau.” 


Richmond Ad Club Plans 


Half the income of the Richmond 
Advertising Club will hereafter be 
devoted to securing features for the 
weekly luncheon program, it was an- 
nounced at the last regular luncheon. 
The report of Horace B. Gans on the 
recent board meeting was a feature of 
the meeting. The club is now out of 
debt, it was reported, and it is the 
purpose of the directors to obtain 
speakers of outstanding ability to dis- 
cuss the various phases of advertising. 


Prohibits Use of “Civil Service” in 
Advertising Copy 


An important decision involving 
the use of a familiar government title 
in advertising placed by a private con- 
cern was handed down recently by the 
Federal Trade commission. 

According to an order issued by the 
commission the Civil Service Corre- 
spondence school of Philadelphia 
must discontinue its practice of using 
the term, “‘Civil Service’’ in adver- 
tising matter to solicit students. 


LEADERS OF 


THE I. A. A. 


CHARLES C. GREEN 
President, N. Y. Advertising Club 


Charles C. Green ts now enter- 
ing his second term as president of 
the Advertising Club of New 
York. 

This honor came to him as 
recognition of his active work on 
behalf of advertising clubs for the 
past fifteen years. He organized the 
first advertising club at Washing- 
ton, D. C., serving as vice-presi- 
dent. For years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Poor Richard Club at 
Philadelphia, where he served as 
chairman of tts entertainment com- 
mittee. 

He first became active in the 
Advertising Club of New York 
eight years ago. In that organiza- 
tion he has served as a member of 
the House Committee, chairman 
Of s£ntertainment Committee, 
chairman of soctability Commit- 
tee, chairman or the membership 


Advisory Committee, and as vice- 


president of the cluo ror three 
years. 

“Charley” Green was born and 
brought up in OUhto. As a retail 
merchant he owned his own drug 
store at eighteen years of age. As 
a traveling salesman he went into 
practically every section of the 
United States. He was at one time 
vice-president and general man- 
agetc of the Dayton, O., Journal. 
He organized the first merchan- 
dising department on the Phila- 
delphia North American fourteen 
years ago—the first ever conducted 
by a newspaper. He was mer- 
chandising and advertising direc- 
tor of Wm. R. Warner 8 Co., 
and also of Richard Hudnut. 

He ts president and treasurer of 
the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, New York, having Phila- 
delphia and Montreal branches. 
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Interesting Relics of Journalism’s Earliest Days 


Centuries Ago Publishers Prided Themselves on “Accuracy, Terseness, Accuracy,” 
and One Newspaper Adopted Truth for Its Name 


No. 3 of a Series 


Relations Veritables 


RELATIONS 
VERITABLES 
Du 6 Septembre 1687. 


De Rome le 16 Aokt 1687. 


mE PE Pres une longue maladie , le Car- 
INXS ): dinal Nicolas Ludovifio Doien du 
UN SY: Sacré Collége de la Création du 

BY A\YZ4 Pape Innocent X , mourut en cette 

yy NS) ville Ja nuit dug au 10 de ce mois 
ley! en lafoixante dixacuviéme année 
de fon age, 8 lz quarante troifiéme 
de Cardinalac. Il a laiffé le Mare 
quis Albergati fon nevéu heritier 
du peu de biens gu’ilaeu de refte 
en ce monde: aiant été fort charie 
® table envers les pauvres , en faveur 

de quiils toujours ouvert 1; main dans leurs neceffités. Ila laiffé 
au $ Pére par fon teftament un Crucifix de valeur , 8¢ quelques tae 
bleaux aux Cardinaux 8& Princefles de {a parenté, avec 2000 Ecus, 
qui feront diftribiiez entre ceux de fa famille en recompenfe des 
Services qu’ils lui ont rendus, Le Cardinal Ranouzzi Nonce Apofe 
tolique en France eft inftimé exécuteur teftamentaire de fes 
derniéres volontés, Il vaque parfa mortun cinquieme lieu au Saq 
eré Collége , les Evechés d’Hoftia & de Velletri annexes ats 
Doienne,la charge de Grand Penitencier,de Protectcur des maifons 
Picules , & "entrée en diverfesCongrégations : fon cors a été ine 
humé en|’Eglife de Santa Maris in Trajftevere , dont il avoit le titres 
Le Cardinal Cibo fuccéde pacdroit d’ancienncté a la Dignité de 
Doien de Cardinaux : mais op ne croit pas que SS difpofsra fitoe 
dela Charge de Grand Penitencier, quicft l'une des trois principas 
les de cette Cour , & que M:Rondanini Regent de ce Tribunal 
exercera par provifion. Le Marquis del Monte, la bru, & le Mare 
Aaaaaa guis 


|| eee OF centuries ago prided itself upon its 
_ “accuracy, terseness, accuracy’’ as shown by the title 
of the little Belgian newspaper, ‘Relations Veritables’’ 
which flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century in Brussels. 

This small periodical given to printing “‘true ac- 
counts,’ one might say “‘true stories,’’ was only 5 by 7% 
inches in size, and consisted of four pages, printed on 
an excellent rag stock, which has endured through so 
many generations. 

This reproduction of it shows a considerable part of 
the first page of the issue for September 6, 1687, was 
occupied by a large and very fancy initial. All printers 
delighted to follow the style of illuminated manuscripts 
in having an ornamental start for the first word. As 
the newspapers of that period were set up in the estab- 
lishment of book printers, it is likely that the mam- 
moth initials which were sometimes employed in the 
little journals, were really intended for folio volumes. 

“Relations Veritables’’ was printed in the shop of 
Gilles Stryckwant, while in a modest foot note the 
public is informed that it was sold by one Peter de 
Cleyn. 

The text is printed in the French language, which 
was used freely in Belgium, and was well adapted for 
a periodical which, small as it was, was expensive for 
the times, as it was intended primarily for persons of 
culture and wealth. 

The news feature in the number here portrayed 1s 
the serious illness of the Cardinal Ludovisio, dean of 
the Sacred College in Rome. 

The balance of the front page is devoted largely to 
reports of political happenings in the various capitals 
of Europe. 
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Special Number 
Honors Finley 


Noted Circulation Manager 
of Atlantic City 
Laid to Rest 


A special edition of the Atlantic 
City Daily Press was run off in 
honor of Alex C. Finley, former 
president of the Interstate Circu- 
lation Managers Association, pre- 
ceding his funeral services last 
Saturday. 

This was called ‘“The Last Edi- 
tion’’ and carried the date line of 
Wednesday, July 28, the day Mr. 
Finley had died suddenly follow- 
ing a sudden heart attack. The 
paper was placed in the center of 
a large floral wreath standing five 
feet high. 

The services were attended by 
the entire staff of the Daily Press 
and Evening Union circulation 
department and representatives of 


the Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers and the International Circu- 
lation Managers associations. 


The pall bearers were Harry 
Strong, of the Easton, Pa., Free 
Press; C. R. Baily, well known 
premium man of East Orange; W. 
S. Zimmerman, of the Pottsville, 
Pa., Republican; Lloyd Lippen- 
cott, circulation manager of the 
Atlantic City Press-Union publi- 
cations; George Bailey and John 
Carey, both of whom were form- 
erly associated with Mr. Finley 
when he was circulation manager 
of the Atlantic City Gazette-Re- 
view. 

Howard Lee, circulation man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and W. Abbott, circulation man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Record, 
represented the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association. 
The Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers Association was represented 
by Charles Baylis, of the Camden 
Courier; Lloyd Lippencott and 
Samuel Brown, of Atlantic City. 


Press Congress Will 
“See the Town” 


Gotham Will Entertain 
Geneva Conference 


Delegates 


Plans for the entertainment in 
New York City, August 31 to 
September 3, of the members of 
the Press Congress of the World 
on their way to the Third Con- 
gress to be held at Geneva-Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, September 
14-18, are well under way. 

Delegates and their wives and 
daughter from the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii, New Zealand 
and the South and entral Ameri- 
can countries will assemble in 
New York City, August 31. They 
will be entertained until Friday 
night, September 3, when they 
will embark on the S.S. Carmania, 
which sails early the morning of 
September 4. 

Two business sessions will be 
held each day from September 


oo 


14th to the 18th, inclusive, at 
Geneva and Lausanne, and-news- 
paper men from upwards of forty 
countries have already signified 
their intention of attending. 


Twenty of the outstanding 
journalists of Germany will at- 
tend, while New Zealand will 
have a representation of at least 
four delegates, and Japan will 
have three. Delegates from India, 
South Africa, Australia, . New 
Zealand and Japan are already en 
route to the meeting place. 


Coast Publisher In Iowa 


A. C. Ripley, of Long Beach, Cal., 
arrived in Garner, Ia., to look after 
his business interests. Mr. Ripley was 
for years a leading attorney, banker 
and farmer of Garner, and still owns 
a fine half section adjoining the town 
of Garner. At home his interests are 
largely in the publication of the Long 
Beach Star, being president of the 
company that owns it. He does but 
little of the editorial or business man- 
agement, but has an office in the 
building and advises in the manage- 
ment. 
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Be still, be still, my soul, ’tis but for a 
season; 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice 
done.—A. E. HOUSMAN. 


Blames Press for Mellett Murder 


In a two-column editorial signed ‘‘G. J. 
C.”” the Pittsburgh Legal Journal whose 
president and general manager and edi- 
tor is George J. Campbell, declares that 
the murder of Don R. Mellett, editor of 
the Canton, Ohio, Daily News, ‘‘is a bit 
of retribution for THE FOURTH ESTATE 
of America.” 

Mr. “G. J. C.”” just about ‘‘wrote his 
head off’’ in this effort. In paragraph 
after paragraph he shows to his own 
satisfaction that newspapers are respon- 
sible for all the crime in the country, save 
only the vague and unspecified measure 
which, he says, can never be eradicated. 
They publish all the nauseating details 
of crime, he vociferates, glorify the crimi- 
nals and debauch “‘little girls and boys’ 
by their comic cartoons and illustrated 
Sunday supplements. He digs up the 
Thaw case to show that newspapers pan- 
der to the most depraved taste—and then 
evidently runs out of material, though it 
is possible that a critical investigator 
might find other instances with which to 
sharpen a trenchant pen. 

His neglect of the good published by 
newspapers, the sermons they print, the 
articles they publish of uplift and educa- 
tion, the money they spend unselfishly 
for human advancement, the great re- 
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forms great newspapers have compelled, 
their editorial denunciation of evil in 
high places and low, cannot be uncon- 
scious; must be calculated. 

It would be a rasping editorial were it 
based on sound fact, were it impartial in 
arraignment and did it not betray pitiable 
weakness when the writer ventures into 
the field his publication represents. 

He mentions as responsible for ‘‘con- 
ditions which are now the serious con- 
cern of most good people’ the school 
authorities and the press, and, ‘“Third— 
That class of lawyers who counsel and 
advise how laws can be evaded.” 

After a plethora of windy sentences in 
diatribe against the newspapers, that 
single sentence of thirteen words is all he 
has to say about members of the profes- 
sion upon whom he depends for circula- 
tion and, consequently, for results from 
his advertising pages. 

An editor of ordinary courage would 
do better than that. Even this one might 
if he would be exampled by the editorial 
utterances of those whom he attempts so 
pitiably to excoriate. 

He may consider his a ‘‘stinging’’ edi- 
torial, but the sting certainly is not in its 
tail; and it is too cold-blooded to be any- 
thing but reptilian, anyway. 


Where Are They Now? 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
element nomadic which developed long 
before that was still inherent among 
newspaper men, especially those who 
wrote “pieces for the paper’ or “‘stuck 
type.’’ Numbers of them were here today 
and gone tomorrow, ever yielding to the 
lure of those “‘distant fields which are 
always greenest.”’ 


Nor were the uneasy foot and the 
wanderlust attributes of the poor or the 
mediocre workers alone. Men who earn- 
ed name and fame by their skill in writ- 
ing and their ability to run down a story 
were, many of them, given to passing 
with ease from paper to paper in their 
own cities, and then, as opportunity or 
desire impelled, to those in other com- 
munities, there to be lost to old associates 
who often now speak their names, re- 
count their predelictions, habits and pro- 
pensities as they wonder where they are 
now. 


As many a newspaper man has left his 
home city for another of metropolitan 
size, so also many have left the great 
centers for smaller ones, and found their 
desires satisfied, even on bucolic sheets. 
Surely those who once worked by their 
sides and formed close associations, even 
friendships, with them, would like to 
know of their careers; at least to learn of 
their whereabouts. 


Then, too, many have graduated them- 
selves into other lines of endeavor, fitted 
in large measure by the stringent and 
valuable training of the newspaper office 
for places of high responsibility. These 
also are inquired about frequently, hav- 
ing become only memories of the older 
men and their names simply traditions 
to the younger generation. 

Again, by far the majority of the 
famous and the prominent writers of the 
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last quarter century have come from the 


ranks of newspaper men. Indeed, it is 


frequently said that more than ninety 


percent of them served some time in the 
city room of some newspaper. 


In another column of this issue of 


THE FOURTH ESTATE is a brief contri-— 


bution from our Richmond, Va., cor- 
respondent, Mr. T. D. Eaton, interest- 
ing and suggestive. It would be a pleas- 
ure to add to this roll of newspaper 
workers of days gone by; and especially 
to picture by word and illustration, if 
obtainable, some of those who were well 
and widely known in the hey-day of 


their youth, but have been lost to sight — 


from their former fields as their years 
have advanced. 

So, whom do you know in this cate- 
gory? And whom, also, would you like 
to know about? Tell us. 


Ludicrous, if Not Funny 


The late Chief of Police Thomas 
Byrnes, famous for his efficiency when 
the New York Police Department was 
infamous for other things, said, “If I 
were a criminal I’d rather have the whole 


police department after me than half a 


dozen reporters.”’ 

Oscar Hallam, of St. Paul, chairman 
of the recent meeting of the American 
Bar Association at Denver, spoke slight- 
ingly of the “‘sensational methods of the 
police reporter’’ as opposed to those of 
“the careful investigator.” 

The chief knew his business and re- 
porters as well. 
does not know reporters. 

Hundreds of mysterious murders and 
other crimes have been cleared up by re- 
porters and the criminals brought to 
justice. Many newspaper men _ have 
risked their lives in detecting criminals, 
and today the law breaker will avoid a 
reporter with even more care than he will 
a detective. The police themselves fear 
them, for they have no respect for per- 
sons when making investigations. 

It would be well for Mr. Hallam to 
have a little talk with a competent and 
experienced policeman before he again 
makes himself ridiculous. 


Hasten the Work 


Outdoor advertising is cleaning up. 
And it is high time. So much has been 
said and written about the unsightly 
signs, and those not so unartistic but 
which, nevertheless, desecrate nature and 
obscure the view, that further comment 
here would be superfluous. The program 
of removing them wherever they offend 
is to continue over a period of five years, 
part of which has already passed. 


‘The casual or uneducated eye notes no 
appreciable absences so far, but the task 
is large and much must be done before 
the result will be noticeable. Notwith- 
standing the long list of actual removals 
cited as having been made, hundreds and 
thousands more must be taken down if 
roads and countryside are to be cleansed 
of the offence. 

The expressed intention is commend- 
able. May the execution thereof share its 
quality. 


The lawyer certainly 
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Appropriations in Newspapers—Slogan for Others: “Eventually, Why Not Now?” 
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WHAT! 


The important looking person strode up to the 
City Desk, 

“I, Sir,’ he said, ‘tam an author!” 

The City Editor glanced up, then went on with 
a headline two letters long as he replied: 


“Sorry, but I haven't got a cent.” 


THE SPACE HOUND 


Bill Jinks wrote a long murder story 
On space, and for cash, not for glory; 
And he said: 


It is long, more or less, 


“I confess 


But you've gotta admit that it’s gory!” 


SWITCHBOARD STUFF 


The Proudest Owner of one of America’s Biggest 
Sheets had occasion to call his own office from the 
outside, and by some mischance on the board had 
the pleasure of hearing the main operator say to the 
editorial station girl: 

“Say, Min, this gazabo wants t’ put sump’n over 


on th’ Big Cheese; plug him in, will yuh?” 


A CUTE THOUGHT 


A harassed copy reader suggests that instead of 
asking contributors to write only on one side of the 
paper, they be asked not to write on either side, 
but only on the four edges. As a labor saver for 


the copy desk, the suggestion intrigues. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 
By Henry Edward Warnet———— 


Tee SOUP 


Antimony and tin and lead, 

Hot as hell till she boils a head! 

Hot as hell and popping to go 

When they shoot the matrix down below! 


The typewriters click and the pencils fight, 
Cutting and adding to get it right! 

Slam goes the stuff to the copy chopper, 
Bang down the room to the lino’s hopper! 
Rattle and slap to the galley—whoof! 
Hurry on back with the dirty proof! 

Come on, fellows, this yarn’s a scoop, 

And hot as hell is the boiling soup! 


Rush her, push her, get her in quick! .. . 

Swing that lock on the shooting stick! 

Down she goes to the molding machine 

For a nice deep mat, all pretty and clean! 

Down goes the mat—here she comes! 
stand by! 

Here comes the bell; watch out for your eye! 

And sweat, you tarriers! . who cares a 
whoop? 

Stick her in, pull her 


down, give her the 
soup! : 


Antimony and tin and lead, 

Hot as hell till she boils a head! 

And let her cool when the last press hums 
With the joy of a scoop when the starter 
comes! 


oh 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 
OX 


Uae today will be yesterday. 
* * * 


2 GEAR some newspaper men are keeping 
cool—-with Coolidge. 


* * * 


set Richards cannot afford to run for 
office in Philadelphia. 
* * * 
NBs newspaper women are getting 
scarcer. wedding bells, ahoy! 
* * * 


he national wealth is now $3,200 per capita 
—exclusive of newspaper men. 


* * * 


laps a tip worth millions: find a can- 
opener that opens cans, and then adver- 
tise it. 

* * * 


t used to take quite a bit of newspaper 
1 space to tell what a woman had on but 
not now. 

* * * 


Od as can the hidden assets of a magazine 
be judged?’’ asks GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. i pass. 


* * * 


Some jealous journalists say it was not a 
typographical error when the line read— 
“the crook county jail.” 
* * * 
CC4ehe largest daily circulation in America’’ 
is the way it is put by ‘““THE NEWS 


—New York’s picture newspaper. 
* * * 
d seven column newspaper advertisement 
is headed: ‘‘something is happening in the 
automotive world.” that’s not news. 


* * * 


* think the Philadelphia Bulletin’s trade- 
1 journal advertising is in the top class. it 
could be used as models by many other news- 


papers. 
* * * 
CC4—he best traditions of the old, combined 
with the enterprise of the new, are em- 
bodied in the Winston-Salem Journal.” rathet 


neatly put. 
* * * 


he advertisement pictured three bathing 
beauties ready for the plunge with tooth 
brush and paste in hand. mr. lodent, did you 
ever see women washing their teeth in the 


ocean? 

Bi sort of departmental publication——TIME, 
“the weekly news-magazine’’—aims to 

cover science, art, literature, ‘n ev rything. 

the department given to the Press is not praise- 

worthy. 


* * * 


* * « 


<6e 000,000 people in California have 

more wealth than 7,500,000 people 
in Illinois,’’ is announced by that excellent 
newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. figura- 
tively referred to the Chicago Tribune. 
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N THE back of the volume con- 

taining Bernard Shaw’s ‘“‘Man 

and Superman’’ one will find 
“A Revolutionist’s Handbook.’ One 
of the profundities recorded therein 
is that which says that it is necessary 
to destroy before one can rebuild, and 
another says that the trouble with 
civilization is that rotten timbers are 
constantly being used in its construc- 
tion. Certainly enough of Euro- 
pean civilization was destroyed in the 
World War to make reconstruction 
easy if civilization consisted of ma- 
terial structures and governmental 
schemes merely, but just as important 
as these are the nationalistic egoisms 
and hatreds which were not destroyed 
dteralie 


Richard N. Cudenhove Kalergi be- 
lieves, however, that Europe is in 
bad enough way to listen to the voice 
of what he calls reason, if for no 
other purpose than self preservation. 
He believes that self preservation will 
require the states of Europe to adopt 
some sort of scheme of international 
organization, and he puts forth one 
scheme which he calls ‘‘Pan-Europe’’ 
—"'self help through the consolida- 
tion of Europe into an ad hoc polit- 
ico-economic _ federation.’’ (Pan- 
Europe, Knopf, $2.50). 


Ignores Many Factors 


Like all men with a fanatical be- 
lief in an idea he finds innumerable 
arguments in support of it, and ig- 
nores many factors that make it im- 
possible. He knows that ‘‘the sense 
of diversity is stronger than the sense 
of community; hatred is stronger 
than solidarity.’’ Yet he believes 
that economic decay will force upon 
the states of Europe some scheme for 
reducing stupid hindrances, like tariffs, 
to a minimum, that European in- 
dustry may compete with American 
industry. He recognizes that to be 
lasting Pan Europe must rest on a 
firm economic basis, but he does not 
see, apparently, that radical changes 
in alliances, even to reverses in di- 
rection and association, are dictated 
by economic pressure, and not by any 
sudden reconciliation of the parties 
and certainly not by love. He uses 
Lowes Dickinson’s phrase ‘“‘interna- 
tional anarchy’ to describe the pres- 
ent European situation, but believes 
that ‘Pan Europe will come, in the 
name of Faith, Hope, and Love!”’ 


A Menace to Peace 


The greatest menace to the peace 
of Europe is Russia, and as the West- 
ern Powers treat Russia so will Eu- 
rope move. If they exclude her from 
all international agreements Russia 
will concentrate on the conquest of 
Europe, and will also become less and 
less European, and more and more 
and more Asiatic. Further, if Europe 
tries to exclude Germany also, Ger- 
many will join Russia and so facili- 
tate the conquest of Europe. On the 
other. hand if Russia is conciliated 
now she may return to the European 
drift which has more or less dom- 
inated her since the time of Peter 
the Great, and so Europe will stave 
off the menace. 

If the politics of Europe dictate 
Pan-Europe as the solution of diffi- 
culties, world politics even more em- 
phatically point to that solution. 
Cudenhove-Kalergi sees the world 
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divided into five great political divis- 
ions. (1) the American, (2) the 
British, (3) the Russian, (4) the 
Eastern Asiatic, and (5) the Euro- 
pean. He believes that all of them 
are in the way of becoming extremely 
powerful, excepting the European. 
The weakness of Europe, if not 
remedied, will result in her being util- 
ized as the battle ground of the other 
powers, and her absolute destruction. 
So the logic of politics, and the 
logic of economics, both point to 
Pan-Europe. In October of this year 
the first Pan-European Congress will 
meet at Vienna. It will be inter- 
esting to watch. But one may even 
now lay wagers as to which will win, 
Passion or reason. A glance at the 
newspapers will tell one which is 
dominant in Europe at the moment. 
3) ore 

N “The House of Satan’”’ (Knopf, 
$2), George Jean Nathan brings 
together revised versions of his 
contributions to the “‘American Mer- 
cury’’ during the past year. Reading 
them over one is oppressively aware 
of the fact that Nathan is too damned 
brilliant to be true. I, for one, no 


CoPosz, 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


+. 


+ 


longer believe that there is any such 
being in spite of the fact that I have 
gazed upon his alleged person and 
have notes signed with his name. 
George Jean Nathan is not a person; 
he is an army with sky rockets. 
“There is only one way to criti- 
cize an art,’’ he writes, ‘“‘and that is 
to criticize it from the top down; 
to praise what is fine and damn what 
is bad, to proclaim merit and consign 
demerit to the infernal regions.” 
Well, certainly that is his own 
method. No one can write about the 
theatre, dump that it is, with greater 


gusto. And no one can make a 
criticism of a bad play more enter- 
taining. 

Who, for instance, except Mr. 


Nathan, could put together’ the amaz- 
ing summary of theatrical banalities 
entitled ‘‘The Amusements of Homo 
Sapiens?’’ Who else could write 
with such point on the necessity of 
excluding intelligence from the the- 
atre? Or write the survey of 
American taste, bitter as it is, with- 
out moral indignation? 

In spite of the fact that I have high 
admiration for Nathan’s intelligence, 
and gaping admiration for his bril- 
liance of statement, I nevertheless find 


———— 


In the Pages of Books 


By C. Hartley Grattan. 


” 
))) 


it utterly impossible to read a book 
of his from beginning to end with- 
out frequent intermissions. His. con- 


stant brilliance is exacerbating to 
the mental nerves. One wishes wearily 
that he would let down and say some- 
thing obvious. And that is why I have 
ceased to believe that Nathan is a 
single person. No single individual 
could be so constantly brilliant. It’s 
simply impossible. George Jean Na- 
than is unquestionably a whole army. 


OG ARR” by Wyndham Lewis 
(Knopf, $2.50) is ten years 
i old. For quite a while it has 
been out of print. The book has not 
been out of mind however and from 
time to time I have mentally noted 
it as something to look up and read, 
but I never did so, and now it comes 
to hand with no effort on my part. 
lt proves to be a blistering study 
of Bohemian life in Paris. The 
stupidity and sordidness of that life 
are only exceeded by the same sort 
of life in our own Greenwich Village. 
Tarr, the central character, is an Eng- 


lish genius who moves through 
Bohemia politely contemptuous of 
it. and icily amused by it. The 
other outstanding character in the 
book is the German, Kreisler, who is 


an impossible, silly, despicable wretch, 
whose disintegration is analyzed with 
microscope and scalpel. 


A Penetrating Novel 


In fact Glare is) s-writtens with 
admirable coldness. It is perilously 
easy to write about Bohemians with 
a tear in the ink. Or even two or 
three tears for that matter. But Mr. 
Lewis's disgust kept the tears back, 
and so he wrote a hard and pene- 
trating novel. 

Tarr’s actions are not altogether 
rational, nor are those of Kreisler. 
Perhaps nobody's actions are. But 
while Tarr pursues his aims with il- 
logical persistency, Kreisler falters and 
fumbles, and eventually is driven into 
a dirty and disreputable suicide for 
no possible reason except emotional 
disintegration. 

And to complete the illogicality, 
Tarr marries a German girl (he de- 
spises Germans) whom he had tried 
to abandon, and becomes acknowl- 
edged father to a child really begot- 
ten by Kreisler. But he did not stop 
there. Two years later he divorced 
the lady. He had other connections. 
But he had children by one woman 
only, a “‘cheerless and stodgy absurd- 
ney.” 

Tarr’ is a bitter and brilliant 
novel, the subject matter of which 
is the ‘‘cheerless and stodgy absurdity” 
of Bohemia. 

Kn) Se ha 

Coincident with the arrival of 
“Walls of Glass’’ by Larry Barretto 
(Little, Brown & Co., $2.) there 
came an announcement of the sale 
of the movie rights for $15,000. 
Naturally, then, I read it with that 
fact in my mind, and was duly im- 
pressed with the movie-like quality 
of the book. It is polite for me to 
doubt that Mr. Barretto thought 
about the movies while writing. his 
new novel, but its adaptability to 
movie needs is quite uncanny, 

An imaginative reader can readily 
Picture the succeeding scenes as they 
will appear on the screen. There 
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are climatic scenes, fade-outs, oppor- 


- tunities to insert romantic interludes 


in. the Argentine, South Africa and 
Mexico, and in fact all the glamour 
and glitter that makes a successful 
movie story. 


Will It Get By? 


But I wonder if the story will get 
by Mr. Will Hayes: The World 
for August Ist carried an article on 
his alleged blacklist, and cites 
ninety-one stories that he has banned 
from the movies, including books by 
O'Neill, Cabell, Van Vechten, Boden- 
heim, Bercovici and others. . ‘Walls 
of Glass’’ deals with the life and ex- 
periences of what is euphemistically 
called a ‘‘kept woman.’’ To be sure 
she was ‘‘kept’’ only in body and 
not in spirit. She was in fact a 
quiet, gentle, lovely soul. She was 
a completely admirable woman, who, 
through accident of circumstances, 
strayed from the straight and narrow 
path. 


Her life makes a good story. That 
is the seductive thing about these 
“pretty good’ novels. They are all 
excellent stories. Mr. Barretto tells 
a closely knit, well-thought-out 
story, without any florid writing, or 
emotional legerdemain. He is evi- 
dently one of the increasing group 
of American writers who can be re- 
lied upon to produce substantial, re- 
spectable, second string novels. One 
is certainly not wasting time when 
reading ‘‘Walls of Glass.’’ 


* * * 


T is not fashionable to be serious 

in New York at present.  Seri- 

ousness has become one of the 
seven deadly sins. For that very 
good reason I don’t think Mr. Knopf 
is going to make much money out of 
“Martha and Mary’ by J. Anker 
Larsen ($2.50). 


“The Philosopher's Stone,’’ Lar- 
sen’s first novel seemed to me a very 


valuable performance, for a_ very 
special reason. It 
shows bettr MART 


than any other & MAI 
piece of fiction 
with which I am 
acquainted, the 
intimate connec- 
tion between re- 
ligion and sex. 
Of course this 
connection is as- 
serted by sexolo- 
gists, religious 
Psychologists, 
and _ psychoan- 
alysts, but Mr. Larsen’s novel is a 
transcript of actual life that amply 
confirms the theory. 


What Mr. Larsen is serious about 
then, is religion, which is quite bad 
taste, don’t you know. ‘‘Martha 
and Mary’’ is not near so interesting 
as ‘The Philosopher’s Stone.’’ The 


‘Author of “THE PHILOSOPHER) STONE” 


ALFRED A. KNOPF PUBLISHER, N. ¥. 


latter, says its author, cleared the 
ground. I prefer the clearing to the 
planting. 


In Tune With the Infinite 


To be serious is bad enough, but 
to be serious about an amorphous 
mysticism is beyond comprehension. 
What Mr. Larsen seems to be trying 
to get across is the profound doctrine 
that each one of us is a piece of the 
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infinite, and that happiness consists 


in quietly doing one’s duty in the. 


world, all the while keeping in har- 
mony with the infinite. In addition 
Mr. Larsen apparently believes that 
this mysticism is far deeper than the- 
ological religion and consequently 
cannot be touched by science or mod- 
ern biblical criticism. 

I report these deep thoughts for 
what they are worth. 


An Interesting Side Issue 


A side issue interested me almost 
as much as the book. ‘There are two 
references to Brandes (Mr. Larsen ‘is 
a Dane). Do they represent Larsen’s 
attitude, or are they part of the story? 
They occur on pages 144 and 152. 
If this comes to the eye of someone 
who is also interested in Brandes 
that person may profitably compare 
these references with this passage 
from an interview with Brandes, pub- 
lished in the New York Times Mag- 
Shane font GAB Way, MDA OT Bec 
there exists to this day in Copenhagen 
a resentment against Georg Brandes. 
It was a generation of elderly jingoes 
that once made the Danish capital 
too uncomfortable for him to live in. 
It is a new generation of young jin- 
goes . . . that warns foreign 
visitors today that Georg Brandes 
is not to be accepted as a representa- 


tive Dane.”’ 
* 


Books Received 


Show Boat. Edna Ferber. Dou- 
bleday, Page © Co. 

Britain's Economic Plight. Frank 
Plachy. Little Brown & Co. 

The New Democracy. Woodrow 


Wilson. Edited by Baker & Dodd. 
Harpers. 

Opium the Demon Flower. S. G. 
Mulhall. Vinal. 

Nigger Heaven. Carl Van Vech- 
ten. Knopf. 

Hot Saturday. Harvey Fergusson. 
Knopf. 

The Lord of Labraz. Pio Baroja. 
Knopf. 
How’s This for Finding a Man 


Among Five Hundred? 


Whe “fraer, la., Star-Clipper, re- 
ceived some unexpected publicity 
while members of the National Edi- 
torial Association were touring the 
state of California. John Ingols, 
formerly of the Reinbeck neighbor- 
hood, who now lives in Santa Cruz, 
Calif., has taken the Star-Clipper for 
many years and still continues to read 
it. 

When the editorial party reached 
his city ten days ago, he wanted to 
find the junior editor of the Star- 
Clipper, who was a member of the 
party. Mr. Ingols did not know 
him, as he has become associated with 
the paper since Mr. Ingols’ removal 
from the state. Finding a person 
in a crowd of 500 is no easy matter 
anyway, so he hit on the unique plan 
of taking the last issue of the Star- 
Clipper on the back of his auto- 
mobile and driving down to head- 
quarters. 

This attracted so much attention 
that friends of Harry E. Taylor, the 
man wanted, soon located him for 
Mr. Ingols. 


Editors Ordered Deported 


Orders to deport Diantino Teixeira, 
manager; and Antonio Alves Perreira 
and Antonio DiCosta, editors, all of 
the tabloid publication, ‘“‘A Luta,”’ 
Fall River, Mass., on charges of pub- 
lishing, distributing and circulating 
teachings against organized govern- 
ment, were issued Monday by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


Life of Conrad 


a Romance 


Did Master of Sea Tales 
Find His Own Being 
Futile? 


WO YEARS ago on August 3rd, 

Joseph Conrad died and all the 
world mourned. Of course a heretic 
here and there was not particularly 
downcast. I don’t suppose George 
Moore shed any tears, crocodile or 
otherwise, since he professed to find 
nothing in Conrad, and accused him 
of writing very bad English to boot. 
But then Mr. Moore has said some 
very nasty things about Thomas 
Hardy. In neither case has the world 
modified its opinion to correspond 
with that of Mr. George Moore. The 
world, or that part of it blessed with 
a memory, recalls Oscar Wilde’s re- 
marks about George Moore and gram- 
mar. 


No man_ deserves indiscriminate 
adulation, not even Joseph Conrad, 
and I for one could never understand 
why such objection was made about 
Ford Maddox Ford’s book on Con- 
rad. For me it was an extremely amus- 
ing and informative book. The pic- 
ture it gave of Conrad was clear and 
enlightening. I have never since been 
able to get out of my mind that pic- 
ture of Conrad entering a room, the 
picture of a short man, head tilted up, 
eye-glass carefully screwed in, peering 
at the assembled people, as one would 
peer into a watch. For no reason at 
all, that seems to me to be the authen- 
tic Conrad. It checks up, at least, with 
the etching of him made by a Walter 
Tittle. 


And that a great artist should stalk 
strangely along in a derby hat and 
a long black overcoat does not appear 
to me to be disgraceful. Nor is it dis- 
graceful that he got down on the 
floor of a railway carriage to correct 
manuscript. 


Conrad a Great Artist : 


The important thing is not these 
adventitious characteristics and hap- 
penings, but the fact that he was a 
great artist. And that he was a great 
artist is hard to deny after one has 
read ‘‘Lord Jim’’ and “‘Youth’’ and 
“Nostromo.” 


Life, he believed, is a matter of 
merciless logic for a futile purpose. 
But curiously he also was deeply con- 
cerned with the effect of the trans- 
gression of quite platitudinous vir- 
tues. ‘“‘Lord Jim’’ ruins his life by 
failing in loyalty because of lack of 
courage in a crisis. Reading Conrad 
causes one to ponder this business of 
the platitudinous virtues. If a great 
artist can find in them material for 
such gorgeous speculative stories, may 
not they after all be the bases of all 
life and action? Or is the trangres- 
sion of them the only way to give 
color and romance to life? 

During his last years did Joseph 
Conrad ponder his own strange life? 
He, a Pole by birth, had been a sea 
captain for long years, and had at 
last settled in England, in Kent, ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest of 
the English novelists. Did his life 
seem to him a matter of merciless 
logic? Had the purpose been futile? 
But whether it did or not, it certain- 
ly provided his speculative. mind. with 
ample material. For what story could 
be more astonishing than the story 
of his life? It is rarely that a man 
lives as well as writes romance. 


Clee 


| The Bowling Green Man | 


Christopher Morley, author, and 
formerly columnist on the New York 
Evening Post, reported the winning 
of a unique honor on his arrival in 
this country last week. In a competi- 


tion in the French wine-growing 
village of Cote d’ Or, Mr. Morley 
was awarded the first prize for guess- 
ing the vintage of Burgundy, when 
drinking it while blindfolded. 

He is author of Thunder on the 
Left, Where the Blue Begins, The 
Romany Strain, numerous other vol- 
umes and a new novel to be pub- 
lished shortly, the name of which 
is being kept secret. 

Mr. Morley will next week re- 
sume his editorship of the Bowling 
Green, formerly a column in the 
New York Evening Post, and now 
appearing in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York. 

Mr. Morley is among the most 
popular of our young essayists and 
newspaper men, and his recent ven- 
tures into fiction have been very suc- 
cessful. He is both a ‘‘best-seller’’ 
and a favorite of the literary re- 
viewers. 


A Novel Novel Contest 


A $50,000 prize contest to de- 
termine whether men or women 
are the better novelists was an- 
nounced recently by the John 
Day Company, publishers, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
A prize of $25,000 will be given 
for the best novel written by a 
man and another prizeof $25,000 
for the best novel written by a 
woman. There will be four judges, 
two men and two women, chosen 
by the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, the John Day Company, the 
Authors’ League of America and 
the American branch of the inter- 
national club of writers, ““P.E.N.”’ 


Herbert Pulitzer Weds 


Herbert Pulitzer, youngest son of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, married Mrs. 
Marion Amory in Paris on Thursday. 
The ceremony at City Hall of the 
Eighth Arrondissement in Paris was 
strictly private, the witnesses of the 
marriage being Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 
mother of the bridegroom, and the 
bride’s two brothers. 

After the wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Pulitzer returned to Deauville, 
where they will pass their honey- 
moon. 


Israel Zangwill 
Passes Away 


Made Many Jewish Types 
Live in Pages of 


His Books 
J bee WEEK marked the death of 


a famous Jew who will be 
mourned not only by his com- 
patriots but by the world in gen- 
éraleas. avman of ‘genius, 1 he 
Ghetto schnorrer, the eternal kib- 
itzer and the ambitious Yiddish 
playwright are three of the gen- 
eric figures that parade through 
his pages. He brought to life the 
colorful personages that inhabit 
Yiddish environs everywhere. His 
mantle perhaps falls on the shoul- 
ders of Bruno Lessing, the versatile 
creator of Lapidowitz who com- 
bines a flair for portraying Yiddish 
types with the abilities necessary 
for holding his own as comic art 
editor of the Hearst syndicates. 


Mr. Zangwill, a Londoner by 
birth, passes at sixty-two after an 
active life in letters and politics. 
He was perhaps first and foremost 
an ardent propagandist for Zion- 
ism and he worked so hard in this 
field he was jokingly referred to as 
the future King of Jerusalem. His 
last visit to this country was in the 
fall and winter of 1923-24, where 
he delivered the opening address to 
the American Jewish Congress and 
aroused much enmity by a bitter 
attack on things American. 


His Previous Visit 


Fifteen years before he had vis- 
ited here to attend the opening of 
his play, ““The Melting Pot,’ in 
Washington. The premiere was at- 
tended by President Roosevelt and 
his entire cabinet. 


‘The Melting Pot,”’ a beautiful 
and inspired work, pictures the 
struggles of a foreign violinist to 
gain a foothold in this country, 
and symbolizes America as a melt- 
ing pot in which takes place the 
merging of the immigrants from 
various shores into one people. 
Mr, Zangwill was an ardent ad- 
vocate of unrestricted immigration. 


When the Jewish Tribune con- 
ducted a poll of American Jewry 
in 1923 on the greatest living 
member of the race Mr. Zangwill 
ran first until the closing days of 
the ballot, when he dropped to 
third place. Aes. 


Who Is Guilty? 


From the George Wilfred Wright 
Advertising Agency, Newark, N. J., 
come these two paragraphs: 

One of the men who feels his im- 
portance with the Curtis Publishing 
Company stated over his magnificent 
glass top mahogany desk that little 
agents could not hold an account be- 
cause the big ones would come along 
and take it away from them—a nice 
situation for an agency with limited 
capital but high ability. 

Local newspapers in big metro- 
politan centers refuse to pay agency 
commission, while other important 
newspapers in big centers are paying 
commission. Why does this anomaly 
exist? 
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Ideas Leading to 
Increased Ad- 
vertising Revenue 


=~: 


Form-Letters and Booklets Compared 
With Newspapers ' 


F. K. KAUFFMAN, manager, the 
S.C. Theis Company, national repre- 
sentatives of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Times—The following remarks were 
recently made by W. B. Morris, ad- 
vertising manager of the Munsing- 
wear Corporation, before the St. 
Cloud Rotary Club. The application 
may be made advantageously to other 
newspapers, changing rates and cir- 
culation according to circumstances: 

“According to the information in 
my possession the St. Cloud Daily 
Times has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 5200 copies per issue. Pre- 
sumably it reaches 5200 different 
families. To spend ten cents per year 
in advertising on each family the 
Times reaches would cost $520.00. 
This would be equal to spending 
$10.00 per week. Ten dollars will 
buy in the Times 333 lines of space 
Or an advertisement three columns 
wide by eight inches high. In other 
words, space the size of a letterhead 
can be used once a week for each 
week in the year for ten cents so 
far as each home is concerned that 
the Times reaches. 

It is generally estimated that it 
costs to send a letter with a small 
booklet enclosed somewhere from 
five to six cents for each individual 
letter sent out. The advertiser, there- 
fore, has to decide whether it is 
better to reach 5200 homes twice a 
year with a letter and booklet or 
fifty-two times a year with space in 
the Times three columns wide by 
eight inches high. To place fifty- 
two such advertisements in the Times 
would cost ten cents per family. To 
send fifty-two letters would cost 
something over $3.00 per family. 
To send a letter and booklet just 
once would cost approximately thirty 
times as much as to have one adver- 
tisement three columns wide by eight 
inches high in the Times.”’ 


Semi-Monthly Calendars Keep the 
Trade Posted 


JACKSON McCoy, general man- 
ager, the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier 
—wWe distribute calendars that ‘are 
issued semi-monthly and that carry 
the names of all products handled 
by grocers and druggists that have 
advertising scheduled for insertion 
during the two following weeks, to- 
gether with the exact dates scheduled. 

The calendars are mailed to all 
the druggists and grocers in Water- 
loo and the Waterloo trading terri- 
tory each time they are issued, thus 
keeping the retailers informed on 
just what advertising is going to 
appear in the Courier of interest to 
them. 


Respectfully Preferred 


CHARLES F. Dowp, INC., of 
Toledo, Ohio, makes this suggestion 
to The Fourth Estate—Work to 
eliminate FREE automobile bunk 
and FREE theatrical bunk from 
newspapers, such as a great many 
newspapers now carry as ‘‘news.’’ 


Marketing Study ! 


James H. McGraw, president of 
the McGraw-Hill publications, N. Y., 
has established an annual fund of 
$5,000 for the development of stud- 
ies on industrial marketing. 


The Adman 


Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


Inducing Doctors to Advertise 
in a Dignified Manner 


6,000 Doctors in 144 Towns in 34 States Paying 
for Profitable Advertising 


By E. J. Treffinger 
Advertising Manager, the Richmond (Ind.) Item 


ILL physicians advertise? 

The use of more than 

2,000,000 lines of paid 
newspaper space in less than one 
year by men in a profession whose 
ethics have discouraged and even 
prohibited the use of paid adver- 
tising, is a definite answer to the 
question. 

More than 6,000 physicians in 
144 towns or cities in 34 different 
states have subscribed varying 
amounts toward paying for a se- 
ries of advertisements, or rather 
“Educational Publicity Articles,”’ 
as they were called for obvious 
reasons. 

The importance, or rather the 
significance, of the above figures 
lies in the fact that the copy cre- 
ated an entirely new source of rev- 
enue for newspapers. This series 
could in no manner decrease regu- 
lar appropriations of advertisers as 
is often the experience where an 
advertiser who goes in on a fea- 
ture or series of special articles, 
cuts down elsewhere. 

I was convinced that a series of 
advertisements that would cover 
these two issues from several angles 
in a forcible yet inoffensive man- 
ner, could be sold. Naturally, a 
profession that had looked with 
horror on paid advertising would 
be slow to accept advertising so I 
was particularly careful to keep 
both the text and style of copy as 
dignified as possible. 

The result of my inquiries and 


page next week. 


cause’? 


please don’t postpone. 
mail it right away. 


Li ou] 


If you like what you have read on this page remember 
equally as interesting stories will appear on THE ADMAN’S 


If you have found on this page items or articles of 
profit to you and to your newspaper, remember that they 
were voluntarily given by men in your line of work. 

If you want this kind of information to be published 
regularly by The Fourth Estate, don’t you think you your- 
self should contribute something “for the good of the 


If you are going to do so—if you intend to do so— 
Write something right now, and 
Address: 


THe ADMAN 
Care THE FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


investigation has been a series of 
twenty-six pieces of copy. Each 
measured fourteen inches on four 
columns. The series totaled 1,456 
inches or 20,384 lines and be- 
cause it seemed unwise to even 
refer to them as advertisements 
they were called ‘‘A Series of Pub- 
licity Articles to be Published in 
the Interest of Physicians.”’ 

The unofficial endorsement of 
the officers of the Medical Board 
was secured, and it was then an 
easy matter to secure the co-opera- 
tion of more than 80 per cent of 
all of the physicians in our county. 

Soon after the copy started in 
The Item, I began to receive in- 
quiries from other publishers and 
advertising men who desired de- 
tails and many wanted to purchase 
exclusive rights for their papers. 
About this time, I submitted copy 
of a part of the series to the Sec- 
retary of the American Medical 
Society and greatly to my surprise, 
received a letter expressing his ap- 
proval of the idea. 

Following this incident, inter- 
est continued. Newspapers and 
medical journals wrote for details 
and the publicity given the series 
resulted in scores of inquiries and 
the copy was then made available 
to other papers. 

The copy may seem quite ordi- 
nary from an advertising man’s 
viewpoint, but it is quite desirable 
from several angles. First, the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Plans That Pro- 
duced Results in 
New Fields 


Overcoming Tribulations of 
Preferred Positions 


O. S. BRUCK, Advertising Di- 
rector, the Beaumont, Texas, Enter- 
ptise and Journal—The question of 
position for display advertisers is one 
which has worried publishers and 
advertising managers, and while they 
never will get a satisfactory solution, 
there is a near-solution which may be 
expressed in four words: treat every 
advertiser fairly. 

Most of the trouble of position 
arises from the fact that newspapers 
will give three or four advertisers 
preferred positions and thus the 
others will suffer. 

The writer is an old mechanical 
make-up man and has given the 
question of position some little study. 
The double pyramid style gives the 
best opportunity of treating all ad- 
vertisers fairly. Place large ads, re- 
gardless of whose they are or what 
they are, at the bottom of the left- 
hand and right-hand column of a 
page; then place smaller ads on top. 

Another pit-fall which should be 
avoided is selling positions. If you 
sell full positions make a price of 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
above regular rate. Fifteen or twenty 
full position ads in a 16 or 20 page 
paper will cost your make-up depart- 
ment a lot of worry and will also 
make it necessary to bury a large 
number of good advertisers. 


Fifty-two Merchants Sign 
for Fifty-two Weeks 


HENRY F. BUONOCORE, Adver- 
tising Manager, Passaic, N. J., News 
—wWe have special pages which are 
run weekly for a period of one year. 
Each week one of the advertisers on 
the page is sketched by our cartoon- 
ist and a story written about him. 

There are only fifty-one separate 
ads on the page. However, fifty- 
two merchants were signed up. The 
ad dropped every week is that of the 
merchants whose sketch appears on 
the page the day the page is pub- 
lished. 

The page has proved a great fav- 
orite with the merchants and_ has 
been the cause of very favorable com- 
ment. The time required to sell it 
is about one week. Many of the 
merchants have taken the original 
drawings, framed them and _ placed 
them in conspicuous places in their 
stores. 


Cultivate the Country Market 


This thought from a rural news- 
paper may be applicable to other 
newspapers: 

Perhaps in no more certain man- 
ner may the growing power of the 
people of this wonder section of 
Oklahoma be emphasized than in the 
fact that farmers have long since 
switched from the weekly to the 
daily paper, until today, on the rural 
routes in Tillman county, the Fred- 
erick Leader, as a daily paper, is 
generally taken by farmers, as well 
as by town people. These people 
afford a potential market advertis- 
ing managers could well cultivate. 


Boston Artist Passes Away 


George Jewell, a contributor of pen 
and ink sketches to the Boston news- 
papers, died at his home in Cambridge 
recently after a:short illness. 
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The Classifiedman 
How Classified Advertisements Are Gained and Retained 
Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
+ a 


A Dog Show Shows Splendid 
Classified Ad Pointers 


W. R. HOHN, Classified Advertis- 
ing Manager, Greensburg, Pa., Trib- 
At a recent dog show 
held at Greensburg, Penna., the clas- 
sified section of the Tribune-Review, 
with the co-operation of the secretary 


_of the Westmoreland County Poultry 


and Pet Association, under whose 
auspices the show was held, carried 
a full column headed, ‘‘Dogs and 
Puppies for Sale’’ with the sub-head 
“At the Show.” 

Through the courtesy of the sec- 
retary a list of every exhibitor was 
taken from the entry blanks, and a 
letter telling of the co-operation of 
the newspapers with the show, was 
sent to each displayer, including ken- 
nels and private dog showers. 

The letters were mailed about three 
weeks before the show, and solicited 
advertisements for the special show 


column, which ran two weeks before 


the opening, and during the entire 
show. 

The results were that advertise- 
ments began coming in from all over 
the country, and on the opening day 
we carried one full column advertis- 
ing dogs of all breeds and sizes, and 
representing practically every state, as 
more than 450 specimens were on 
display. 

During the show each exhibitor 
was resolicited, and it was found that 
many had gotten results, and had 
actually sold some puppies at the 
show. 

The collection on advertisements 
that were not paid in advance was 
exceptionally good as the advertiser 


‘paid our representative at the show, 


and not one cent was lost. 

This show was held in February, 
and ever since the show we have been 
receiving regular advertisements, from 
distant kennels which have puppies 
for sale from time to time. 


Gaining Better Results by Fuller 
Descriptions 


Publishers of the Waukesha Daily 
Freeman, Waukesha, Wisconsin, are 
of the opinion that a fully written 
want ad is much more resultful than 
a short one, and illustrate by the two 
following advertisements. The first 
one did not pull; the second one did: 


“FOR RENT—Beautiful, well 
kept-up 8-room house: on large lot. 
Terms reasonable.”’ 


“FOR RENT—Handsome, frame 
construction home on lot 80 by 150 
feet, with many oaks on lawn. Fer- 
tile garden at rear with perennial 
flowers and space for vegetables. 
Livingroom 20 x 30 with brick fire- 
place. Large airy bedrooms. Two 
bathrooms on second floor and wash- 
toom on first. Flagstone walk to 
gate bordered with purple and white 
lilac and rose bushes. Was home of 
people of taste and refinement who 
left evidence of this in general char- 
acteristics of house. Paint and wall 
coverings in good repair.”’ 


One department of newspaper 
work that a quitter should never un- 
dertake is the classified advertising 
department. 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classfied Advertising 


Stressing Co-operation Between Solicitors and Show- 
ing Value of Closer Check-ups 


By Walter W. Murdock 
Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 


(No. 3 of a series) 


Every lead should be followed 
every day. When your paper is 
checked with the opposition, every 
ad that you carry should be 
checked off and you know exactly 
which ads the other paper is car- 
rying by those left open. Some 
newspapers clip the advertising, 
paste it on slips of paper. If it is 
discovered that your medium and 
the opposition have the same num- 
ber of ads under real estate or 
automobiles there may be a sales- 
man ad which the other paper had 
that you did not have. Undoubt- 
edly there is no better way of 
selling classified than to have the 
salesman go into an advertisers 
office, show him the ads he has 
had and if the opposition have 
had more he can see that it is 
necessary to sell them the ads he 
has on the slips. An advertiser 
always admires a man who knows 
his business and who cannot be 
bluffed. Frequently the adver- 
tiser will say you have exactly the 
same copy as the other paper and 
the solicitor may believe this, but 
if the ads are clipped out and put 
on a slip there is no chance to be 
misled. 


There is no reason for duplica- 
tion of work or effort between the 
sales people of the Order Board 
Room and the street salesmen. 
When a new lead is checked off in 
the paper it is given to the girl in 
the Order Board Room. If it 
seems to be a transient call or a 
call in an outlying territory and 
she cannot get it, the ad is then 
given to the man responsible for 
that territory. The man breaks 
the account and tells the customer 


that the girl will call him as often. 


as he wishes. ‘The first time the 
account drops out or less copy is 
received then the man goes out 
and gets them back on the right 
track again. There never should 
be any duplication of work be- 
tween the two departments. We 
should all keep in mind the ex- 
pense attached to securing adver- 
tising. Surely it is much more 
economical to have a girl call the 
lead in an outlying district than 
to have a man spend his time out 
there. It would be just as foolish 
to have a girl call a down-town 
office building for a help-advertise- 


ment when a man goes into the 
very same office to get a number of 
real estate ads every day. Each 
account should be handled by one 
solicitor. The person checking 
the help wanted should remind 
him of the help-ad, or any other 
ads of any other classification that 
he is working on. 


Checking Up 


Checking up is undoubtedly one 
of the most important parts of 
classified. “There is no way in the 
world of making a sales person 
work who doesn’t want to work. 
If they haven’t the desire and can- 
not see their future in a classified 
dept. the best thing to do is to 
get rid of them at once. A sales- 
man who does the things he 
ought to do has no hesitancy about 
being checked up. It is the chap 
who is trying to slip things over 
that continually growls. A Sales- 
man should make out a list of his 
calls every morning and. put the 
time of calling opposite the call. 
This is a very good system of 
checking himself up every time a 
call is made. 


(Continued next week) 


CLASSIFIED IDEAS 


The scriptural injunction, “It 
is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” is applicable to 
this page. It is only by giv- 
ing we gain. 

THE CLASSIFIEDMAN is an 
exchange of ideas, thoughts 
and suggestions. You give 
a story, another man gives an 
article, someone else gives 
brief bits of information, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE as- 
sembles them and places them 
before its readers for inspira- 
tion and application. 


Will you not contribute some- 
thing for the next issue? Of 
course you will. Why not do 
it NOW? Address it— 


THE CLASSIFIEDMAN 


Care THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


A Christmas Gift Campaign 
Produced Later Results 


ROBERT D. SEAL, Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager, the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, writes as follows—The lat- 
ter part of last December just as our 
Classified Christmas Gift Suggestion 
Campaign was coming to a close, the 
idea occurred to me that if the ac- 
counts we carried in the campaign 
Were getting results during the 
Christmas shopping period, why 
wouldn’t it be worth while to cash 
in on woman reader interest of the 
classified page during the entire year. 


Women are shoppers during all 
the year and the classified page is one 
of their favorite department stores. 
And so from the idea was born the 
“Shopper's Guide.”’ 


Our classified department began an 
enthusiastic drive on the Christmas 
suggestion accounts and other pros- 
pects whose merchandise or services 
were of interest to the woman shop- 
per. 

Every advertisement was sold for 
not less than thirty issues. Teaser 
promotion boxes were run on the 
front page, and when enough ac- 
counts were sold to start the idea we 
ran small front page reader boxes 
daily calling attention to the con- 
venience of the ‘‘Shopper Guide.’’ 


The idea in no way seems to in- 
terfere with the display advertising 
department. In fact we have found 
that frequently the smaller accounts 
of the Shopper’s Guide have devel- 
oped into steady display advertisers. 


Up to date the idea has proven 
very successful and our classified de- 
partment has developed steady healthy 
linage which has not only been prof- 
itable to us but to many small, as 
well as large advertisers who are cash- 
ing in on the special woman reader 
interest of the Advertiser’s Classified 
Page. 


Sweet Smiling Voice is Still 
a Big Classified Help 


H. A. DRYDEN, Classified Adver- 
tising Manager, Peoria, Ill., Journal- 
Transcript—Telephone solicitation of 
transient classified advertisements is 
one of the hardest propositions of the 
classified department. Most people, 
in placing classified advertising, have 
one thought in mind—immediate re- 
sults. 


The telephone sales girl has many 
obstacles to overcome, in view of the 
fact that she does not meet her cus- 
tomer face to face. The voice is the 
main and biggest factor, and in a 
large measure is responsible for the 
reception she receives at the other end 
of the wire. 


A person may have wonderful 
sales ability, but if her voice does 
not ring true—if it is harsh, not 
clear, or distinct, this ad-taker invites 
obstacles. The telephone sales girl 
who has these qualifications—voice, 
plus sales ability, is the one who gains 
an interview that gives her the op- 
portunity to put across her sales talk. 

Sales solicitation of classified ad- 
vertising is being improved every day. 
I do not believe there is any one 
sales argument that can be used con- 
stantly without wearing out. 
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Vanderbilt Interviews Sold A New Art 


The New York American last Sun- 
day began the publication of a series 
of articles by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., on the European situation today. 
His series of articles and interviews 
with European rulers was bought by 
the Hearst newspapers; second rights 
were sold to the Bell syndicate; and 
third to the McClure syndicate. 


Stewart with Tribune Syndicate 


Donald Ogden Stewart, author, 
playwright, scenarist, etc., whose hu- 
morous work has gained recognition 
throughout the country, is writing a 
weekly article, The other day, for the 
Chicago Tribune newspapers syndi- 
cate. This is the first time Mr. 
Stewart is writing for newspapers. 


Syndicating “The Love Game” 


The Ledger syndicate of Philadel- 
phia is releasing The love game, by 
Suzanne Lenglen, French tennis ace. 
This story, described as a tale of 
love and tennis, was published in 
book form by the Macaulay Com- 
pany, and is being released in twenty- 
seven daily illustrated installments. 


Fowler on Vacation 


Gene Fowler, promotion manager 
of King Features syndicate, is on his 
vacation, and will be back next week. 
George Finley, genial impresario of 
the institution for higher learning on 
Columbus Circle, is still having his 
suits made by the best tailor in New 
Haven. 


Brisbane Sponsoring Wadsworth 


Arthur Brisbane, whose Today col- 
umn appears in hundreds of American 
newspapers, and who is editor of the 
New York Evening Journal, spoke 
last Wednesday at a dinner in New 
York held to sponsor the reelection of 
Senator Wadsworth. 


The Taylor Case 


Harold L. Davis connected with 
the Los Angeles County prosecuting 
attorney's office, who has worked four 
years on the William Desmond Tay- 
lor murder case, is writing a story on 
that criminal event for the Bell syndi- 
cate. 


An A. P. 


Another “‘feature’’ story was re- 
leased by the Associated Press last 
week when Glenna Collett, American 
woman golf champion, told the A.P. 
how she reached her championship. 
Miss Collett gave her interview to 
Miss Halsey of the A.P. staff. 


“Feature’’ 


Lardner’s Autobiography 


The Bell Syndicate is releasing Ring 
Lardner’s ‘‘autobiography”’ every 
week. ‘This series is gaining plaudits 
from newspaper men, as well as news- 
paper readers. 


Sherwood with Bell 


Robert E. Sherwood, editor and 
motion picture critic of Life, weekly 
humorous magazine, is writing a 
weekly motion picture feature for 
the Bell syndicate. 


Syndicates Must Keep Up with 
the Newspaper Pace 


Dramatization of Actual Life Ruling Idea for All 
Classes of Feature Copy—“Story” 
the Dominating Note 


EWS IS the drum-major’s 
baton which sets the 
tempo to which the syn- 


dicate band must play if it wants 
a hearing from newspaper pub- 
lishers. 


The pace of syndicate features 
must be adapted to the pace of the 
newspapers themselves, and of late 
this has become an integral part 
of the syndicate’s working creed. 
Just as the newspapers of late have 
gone in for dramatization of news, 
have broken away from cut-and- 
dried chronicling, and personalized 
their news, so the syndicates have 
found these newspapers eager buy- 
ers of syndicate product that gives 
its readers this desired personal 
slant. 

Stor. 


The Bell Syndicate, one of the 
largest purveyors of newspaper 
features in the country, has found 
“Story” the dominating need of 
newspaper feature copy, whether 
feature story, serial, or comic strip. 


In an interview with THE 
FOURTH ESTATE, Douglas Silver, 
editor of the Bell Syndicate, ex- 
plained how developments in the 
syndicate field were synchronized 
to newspaper developments. 

“Many comic strips of today 
tell a story, and comic strip read- 
ers like a story with a definite 
plot,”’ said Mr. Silver. 


“The rhythm of the comic strip 
is attuned to the rhythm of the 
newspaper itself, the rhythm of 


+: 


Farrell’s Golf Course 


The King Features syndicate is re- 
leasing a series of twenty-four illus- 
trated golf lessons by Johnny Farrell, 
famous golf professional. 


“Laila” Released by MacLean 


Eugene MacLean, specialist in 
newspaper fiction, is releasing a story 
of the days of Jesus, Laila, which is 
illustrated. John Newport is the ac- 
credited author. 


“Laffs from Life” 


The Bell Syndicate is releasing 
Laffs from Life, a daily illustrated 
comic feature, written by Life authors, 
and illustrated by Life artists. 


Keen on the European Situation 


Edward L. Keen, vice-president 
and general European manager of the 
United Press, is writing a series of 
articles on the attitude of Europeans 
towards Americans. 


American life, that is a rhythm of 
drama and action, a rhythm of 
continually shifting and continu- 
ally progressing story. 

“Serials illustrated by photos 
meet the demand of this desire for 
actuality in their stories on the part 
of the public, and comic strips in 
which an actual story is injected 
are very popular. 

‘Newspaper men often give us 
a tip which leads to a good feature, 
as they have their eyes on the 


” 


news. 


Newspaper Needs 


The Bell Syndicate has adapted 
its requirements to those of the 
newspapers. Just as the news- 
papers have endeavored to give 
their readers in their news col- 
umns more than just a recital of 
facts, the syndicate is attempting 
to put into its product more than 
just a good story or a good comic 
strip. An effort is made to have 
the story ring true to life, or to 
some incident with which the 
reader is familiar; an effort is made 
to have the comic strip appeal to 
something human and fundamen- 
tal in the reader’s heart. 

So, simple stories strongly con- 
structed are the most popular and 
strips in which a real story is told 
meet with wide reception. 


The newspaper syndicate is not 
something apart from the news- 
paper, but a part of the news- 
paper, and a part of the throbbing 
life of today. 


sereft 
Ella Cinders Sunday Page 


The Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice will release a full Sunday page on 
its daily Ella Cinders strip beginning 
September 19. Each page will be com- 
plete in itself, and will carry the 
story on to next week. Though the 
page is hooked up with the daily re- 
lease, it can be run independently. 


Bruce Barton in Hollywood 


Bruce Barton, advertising man, 
whose books on Jesus and the Bible 
are syndicated to newspapers through 
the Bell Syndicate, is in Hollywood, 
where he will supervise the filming of 
“Ring of Rings,’’ the Cecil B. De 
Mille Bible spectacle. 


“Soch a Life!’’ 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
is releasing Soch a Life! by J. L. Lieb- 
son, with illustrations by Albert 
Levering. This is a weekly comic dia- 
lect story of a thousand words. 


Just as reporting has become a 


separate and distinct form of writing 


from any other, the art of writing 
newspaper fiction is slowly but surely 
being individualized so that it differs 
radically from other serial fiction 
technique. The special demands of 
the newspaper make for something 
unique and new, something that 
magazine fiction and book-serializa- 
tions can never fully supply. Men 
trained in producing newspaper fiction 
are finding a ready market for their 
specialized wares. 


Localized Fiction 


Much newspaper fiction is con- 
structed so. as to be easily illustrated 
with either action or portrait photos, 
to be complete in itself, so that each 
part of the serial is a little entity, and 
easily amenable to localizing so that 


the story to the reader will smack — 
of the town and localities he is fam- — 


iliar with, thus bringing him right 
into its atmosphere. Localized fic- 
tion need not be constructed deliber- 
ately to suit a particular section of the 
country. Skilful localized fiction can 
be adapted to the newspaper's home 
town. 
in its appeal is demonstrated by its 
ready adaptability to motion picture 
requirements. 


“True Stories’ 


Another development in the news- 
paper fiction field of wide interest is 
the growth of ‘‘true stories.’ This 
form of fiction is generally adapted 
from news stories still familiar to the 
public because of their prominence in 
the news columns. Divorce cases, 
crime stories, unusual news stories, 
all are grist to the mill of the “‘true 
story’ producer. Some of the best 
examples of this class of fiction have 
appeared in the New York City tab- 
loids. They are generally written by 


That this fiction is universal 


freelance writers, often by reporters 


familiar with the details of the news 
story they are interpreting into fiction. 


“High Grade” Fiction 


The newspapers still offer a great 
market for fiction of the better sort, 
and some of the larger syndicates 
actually compete with the magazines 
for the work of prominent writers. 
Very good fiction that can hold its 
own in any field, and fiction especially 
adapted to the needs of the daily news- 
paper seem to be the two best bets in 
the newspaper fiction field. Newspaper 
fiction must either be a ctrackerjack 
good story by a skilled writer whose 
work will be enjoyed by his readers, 
or a specially concocted tale’ that will 
have a subtle ‘‘newsy’’ appeal to a 
newspaper reading audience. 


Rogers on the London Sage 


Will Rogers, who is represented by 
the McNaught syndicate in the news- 
paper field, is back on the stage once 
more . . . in. Londonvgiem 
Britishers have “‘fallen’’ for the phil- 
osophical cowboy’s chatter, and are 
straining their eyes attempting to fol- 
low the gyrations of his whirling 
rope. 
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Hamilton Fyffe Quits As Editor of 
Labor Daily 


The editor of the London Daily 
Herald, Hamilton Fyffe, has an- 
nounced his resignation as the pilot 
of London’s only labor daily. Mr. 
Fyffe said: 

“Four years ago I was asked to 

take charge of ‘The Daily Herald’ 
upon its becoming the property of 
the Labor movement. I agreed to do 
this for three or four years and put 
the paper on its feet. That task has 
been accomplished. The circulation 
has been raised from. 130,000 to 
450,000. The future of ‘The Her- 
ald’ is assured. Now I want a good 
holiday. I haven’t had one for four 
years.” 

Mr. Fyffe’s resignation will take 
effect in one month. He was attached 
to the British War Mission which 
visited the United States in 1917, 
and he presented the Labor viewpoint 
during the recent general strike in 
daily articles in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


Fall River, Mass., Daily Globe Shifts 
In Staff Made 


Among the changes in personnel in- 
cident to a general reorganization of 
the business and editorial staffs of the 
Fall River, Mass., Globe, are the fol- 

lowing: 

William J. Sullivan, formerly of 
the Boston American, becomes busi- 
mess manager; Calvin S. Chalmers, 
formerly managing editor of the Con- 
cord, N. H., Telegram, Manchester 
Mirror, and Holyoke Telegram, suc- 
ceeds Thomas A. McDonald as man- 
aging editor and Owen Flanders, re- 
cently of the Springfield Republican, 
succeeds William D, Dwyer as edi- 
torial writer. 

Frank W. Healey becomes city 
editor, having previously covered city 
hall, where he is succeeded by Joseph 
Marcotte. 

_ Patrick Hurley has assumed the 
sporting desk, succeeding Carl Rey- 
‘nolds, resigned. 


Michigan League to Meet 


The Michigan League of Home 
Dailies, which comprises twenty-three 
of the leading small-city newspapers 
of Michigan, will hold its regular 
summer social meeting at Niles and 
Dowagiac, Mich., on August 4th, 
5th and 6th. These two cities ex- 
tended a joint invitation to the or- 
ganization for this summer meeting. 
These summer meetings are held to 
create a closer social contact between 
these publishers and their families. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—a newspaper for the 
makers of newspapers, the national 
‘advertiser the 
agencies. 


and advertising 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


Syndicate Ideas—W anted 


Syndicate men are constantly on © 
the lookout for new ideas on 
which to base syndicated features. 
If any newspaper men have such 
ideas let them tell it to the syndt- 
cate editor—and he will broadcast 
it through his page for the benefht 
of both newspaper and syndicate 
men. AND—syndicate men con- 
stantly see opportunities for ex- 
plottation of their features, and for 
proper usage that escapes the eyes 
of newspaper men. Let them tell it 
to THE FOURTH ESTATE syndt- 
cate men. Our aim 1s to bring to- 
gether the syndicate and news- 
paper men. 


South Dakota Press Association To 
Meet At Brookings 


Herman Roe, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, will 
head the program for the summer 
meeting of the South Dakota Press 
Association at Brookings, August 12 
and 13, according to announcement 
made by J. F. Halladay, secretary of 
the association. 


Mr. Roe is editor of the News 
at Northfield, Minn. At the annual 
convention of the National Editorial 
Association in California last month, 
he was elected president of the or- 
ganization. 


Kent Cooper to Talk at Williamstown 


The general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Kent Cooper, will ad- 
dress the newspaper session of the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics this 
Saturday. 


Writing Screen Story 


Herman J. Mankiewicz, former 
dramatic editor of the New York 
Times, is at Los Angeles to write an 
original story for Famous Players. 
The title is ‘““Casey at the Bat’’ and 
the scenario is intended for Wallace- 
Beery and Raymond Hatton. 


Veteran Reporter Dies 


Frank H. Anderson, 61, police re- 
porter for the Toledo Blade from 
1905 until his retirement two years 
ago, died Thursday, July 29, ‘after 
a long illness. He had been associ- 
ated with many large papers, includ- 
ing the New York Sun, the New 
York Evening World, the Chicago 
Record and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


‘“‘Eyes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


“KIN” HUBBARD 
$$ ¢ A 


Newspaper Cartoonists as Rosen- 
berg Sees Them 


Kin Hubbard, whose character, 
Abe Martin, appears daily in 137 
American newspapers, breathed in 
the newspaper atmosphere when as 
a boy he learned the printer’s trade 
in his father’s newspaper office 
in Bellefontaine, Ohio. In 1891 
he got a position of the Indianap- 
olis News as a caricaturist, later 
becoming a paragraphist and start- 
ing his feature, Abe Martin. He 
also wires a weekly essay, Short 
Furrows, which is widely syndi- 
cated. Mr. Hubbard is married and 
has two children. He has stuck to 
Indianapolis and the News, admits 
that he carries a cane when out of 
his home town, and is a firm be- 
liever in the conservation of our 
potash deposits and in Jugo-Slav 


* independence. 


Leaves St. Louis Times 


G. W. Preston, who has _ been 
doing special work for the St. Louis 
Times, resigned on July 24th. 


West Virginia Paper Sponsors 
Exposition in New York 


When the National Association of 
Manufacturers this year holds its an- 
nual convention in New York City, 
one of the features of the convention 
will be a Greater Clarksburg Exposi- 
tion sponsored by the Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Telegram. 

The time of the convention is 
October 4, and the place of meeting 
is the Waldorf-Astoria. The Clarks- 
burg Exposition will be held in the 
Empire Room. 

The Empire Room will be filled 
with exhibits in the interest of 
Clarksburg and its county, Harrison 
county. Clarksburg leaders in every 
line of endeavor have pledged their 
support to the exposition. 

The sponsoring of the exposition 
is believed to be one of the most 
noteworthy examples of community 
service by a community newspaper. 


A London, Eng., Representative 


Thomas J. Stobart, Trade Journalist and 
Advertising Agent, 316 Ivydale Road, 
London, S. E. 15, Eng., would be pleased 
to represent States Trade Journals in 
the U. S. Particulars on request. 
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i“Tell It To 
Elsie!” 


The best “us folks” 
feature appearing 
in print 
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6-a-week 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
241 W. 58th St., New York City 
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R. W. Nelson Was Very Active 
In Mechanical Field 


Robert Wickham Nelson, wide- 
ly known and highly esteemed by 
all engaged in the graphic arts and 
publishing industries throughout 
the world, whose death was report- 
ed in THE FOURTH ESTATE last 
week, was president of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company and 
also of the National Paper and 
Type Company; a director of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, also of The Peoples Bank 
and Trust Company of Westfield, 
and Committeeman from Union 
County of the New Jersey Repub- 
lican State Committee. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Gran- 
ville, Washington County, New 
York, September 20, 1851. He en- 
tered the newspaper publishing 
business- in 1877 in Braidwood, 
Will County, Illinois. In 1879 he 
formed the partnership of Nelson, 
Ferris % Co., and established the 
Joliet Daily News, now continu- 
ing under the name Herald News. 


Established a New Plate Service 


In 1881 he established in Chi- 
cago a news-plate service, first 
known as Nelson’s Ready Print; 
this attracted the attention of O. J. 
Smith, nationally known as Major 
Smith, proprietor of the Chicago 
Express, with the result that Smith, 
Nelson and G. W. Cummings es- 
tablished the American Press Asso- 
ciation, which for many yeats was 
an influential and beneficial. factor 
in newspaper publishing. 


A Moving Spirit 


At its most successful period it 
had a capitalization of $1,600,- 
000, though its original capital 
was only $3,000. In this enter- 
prise Mr. Nelson was the moving 
spirit. He personally established 
branches of the American Press As- 
sociation in twenty cities, and thus 
gained a wide acquaintance with 
the newspaper publishers through- 
out the United States. 


Promoted Typesetting Machine 


In 1886 Mr. Nelson promoted 
the Thorne Typesetting Machine, 
of which he became sole owner. It 
was highly successful until the ad- 
vent of the linotype machines. In 
1894 Mr. Nelson became the man- 
aging director of the American 
Type Founders Company, first as 
general manager and (in 1901) as 
president. Under his direction it 
became a great and growing service 
industry. In 1900 Mr. Nelson or- 
ganized the National Paper % 
Type Company, with branch 
houses in the principal cities of 
South and Central America, Mex- 
ico and West Indies, for supplying 
the printers and publishers of those 
countries with American manufac- 
tures. 


Gives Novel Talk on N ewspaper Make-up 


Speaking on ‘“The Physical Appearance of a Newspaper,’ John E. Allen, 
editor of the Linotype News, New York, made up before the members of the 
National Editorial Association, at Los Angeles, a dozen different newspaper 
pages. The form of presentation was new and decidedly unique. 

The above picture shows, him demonstrating a well-balanced front page 
with interesting illustration treatment in the older style; but with the ‘‘free’’ 
or ‘‘floating’’ headings a little out of harmony in color with the head-dress 


at the top of the page. 


One photographically enlarged newspaper body page four feet wide by 
five and a half feet in depth was used as the basis of all the pages shown and 


‘explained. Against this background were superimposed, as the talk proceeded, 


the headings and other units making up each page, all units kept to the same 


enlarged scale. 
+: 
Lino in Moving Building ' 
Keeps Right On 


The moving of the Times building 
of Wallingford, Conn., didn’t bothér 


the Linotype operator any, or keep: 


the machine from producing its regu- 
lar quota of composition. 


“The machine,’ says the Times, 
“was clattering away every moment 
that the floor underneath was moving. 
While a crowd of curious spectators 
watched the brick structure moving 


$$ $< 


inch by inch, Morris Levitt, Linotype 
operator, pounded out news matter 
for the Times much as if nothing un- 
usual was happening.” 


Tomlinson Instructor 


Burt F. Tomlinson, well known 
by Linotype operators and machinists, 
has been appointed instructor in the 
Linotype school maintained by the 
New York Agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, at the 
Brooklyn headquarters. 


An Appeal to the Men 
Who Produce the Paper 


“The Mechanicalman” is to continue as an interchange of ideas among 
the newspaper Mechanical men of the United States and Canada. 


Those who read it must do their share to make it full to overflowing 


with real constructive material. 


What’s going on in your composing room—your press room, in the 


engraving or stereotyping departments. 


Write us about it, and let’s publish 


it for the benefit of other men in other cities who can use it to advantage. 
THe Fourtu Estate is the medium of exchange for these ideas, plans 


and suggestions. It is ‘‘up to” 
YOU do YOUR part? 
best WHAT—and mail it to: 


readers to furnish the material, 
Of course you will. 


Will 
Write something—you know 


“The Mechanicalman.”’ 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


Developer of Half Tone Process 
Dies At Allenhurst 


Max Levy, sixty-nine years old, 
former Philadelphian, who devel- 
oped the halftone process in photo- 
engraving, died last Saturday at 
his summer home, Allenhurst, 


N. J. 


Mr. Levy was born in Detroit 
and received a public school educa- 
tion in that city. With a brother, 
Louis, who died several years ago, 
he first entered the photo-engray- 
ing buiness in 1890. é 


He was head of Max Levy & 
Co., Wayne and Berkley streets; 
until about two years ago, when 
he sold his interest in the firm and 
moved to New York. For his con- 
tribution to the advance in half- 
tone illustration the Franklin In- 
stitute presented him with the John 
Scott medal. Mr. Levy was married 
to Diane Franklin, of Baltimore, 
en York on September 22, 


He is survived by his wife, a 
son, Fabian F. Levy, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. E. Belousoff. 


Suggest Rubber Rollers for Printing 
Presses 


According to India Rubber World, 
experiments are being conducted to 
the end that rubber rollers may in 
time supplant the composition rollers 
now in use. Big newspapers have 
been forced to look into the possibili- 
ties of rubber to forestall such oc-. 
currences as melting of rollers on 
the web presses, as such accidents 
invariably involve delays of expen- 
sive nature. Just enough resilience 
and not too much or too little are 
among the difficulties of the problem 
of using rubber. It is thought that 
these can be overcome as also can the 
compounding of rubber to withstand’ 
oily ink, kerosene, and solvents. 

Some success has already been met 
with only on. cylinder presses, and 
rubber recommends itself because of 
long service records and the possibil- 
ity of using the same set summer and 
winter, an economic consideration. 
Much has yet to be done before rub- 
ber rollers will become standard 
equipment in printing offices. 


Bowles Gold Medal Given to Best 
Ad-Setter Apprentice ; 


At the annual convention of the 
New England Typographical Union, 
held at Hartford, Conn., the first prize 
for the fifth year apprentices in an ad- 
setting contest was awarded to Donald 
Parker of the Lowell, Mass., Courier- 
Citizen composing room. 


Parker received the gold medal 
donated by Sherman H. Bowles, pub- 
lisher of the Springfield, Mass., Union, 
and also five dollars offered by the 
New England Typographical Union. 

William J. Flannagan, assistant 
foreman of the Courier-Citizen com- 
posing room was a delegate to the 
convention. , 
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Ayer “Ad Alley” Attracts Craftsman Delegates 


An unusual 
Craftsmen Convention 


exhibition 
Challenger, President of the Phi 
organization. 

The exhibit, which has been 
assembled in this country, i 
typographical art, together 
world’s foremost illustrators. 
by N. W. Ayer & Son to the 
gisitors-to the Sesqui-Centennial city. 


in 


feature of the recent Internatio 


aclu more tl 


Association of Printing House 
t to the new galleries of N. W- 
their wives were welcomed to an 
under tl direction of V. Winfield 
i director of* printing for the Ayer 


5 be the most complete ever 
ding examples of modern 
gs and paintings by the 
r months as a contribution 
ising, and for the interest of 
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Danish Newspaper Sold 


The Nordiyset, Danish-American 
newspaper published in New York, 
was sold-to a- syndicate last- week. 
The sale was negotiated by the Opffer 
brothers, who succeeded to the prop- 
erty on the death of their father, 
Emil Opffer, a few years ago. 


A. N. A. Dates Set 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers will 
be held on Monday. Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 8, 9, and 10, 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. New Jersey. 


Start “Buy-At-Home” Drive 


Backed by the United Merchants 
of Texas. retailer's organization with 
about 7.000 membership, Southwest 
Texas merchants will inaugurate a 
“buy-at-home™ advertising campaign 
within the next 90 days. it has been 
announced in San Antonio. 


Waldron Visits Sons 


Thomas F. Waldron, associate edi- 
tor of the Trenton Times, is spending 
two weeks visiting his sons, James 
and Joseph Waldron, at a boys camp 
in White Mountains. New Hampshire. 
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Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 

durable and. will save you 

ae or better on your type 
s. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Mrs. Roger Babson Returns 


Mrs. Roger Babson, wife of the 
famous statistician, with the latter's 
secretary, Miss Mona- Doherty, re- 
turned last week on the White Star 
liner Celtic after a tour in England 
and on the continent. 
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PRINTERS SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
our Conveniently Locat 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN 1 YPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
Denver New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Type the Best. 
inc Any (ase 


Atlanta 


TAILORS USING 
NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


advertising agencies, the Advertis- 
ing Committee arranged contracts 
with the Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency for the conduct of 
the campaign, for a one year period 
with a total expenditure of $35,- 
000 during this period. 


Selling High Class Sutts 

The copy is designed to interest 
business men and prospects cap- 
able of purchasing garments at 
$125 and up for the product of 
the members associated in the cam- 
paign. The results, so far, while 
not extensive, have been quite sat- 
isfactory to those engaged in the 
venture. 

It is planned to carry on the 
campaign for a period of three 
years and. additional subscribers 

| be welcome after the first six 
months of the venture. 

A glimpse at some of the copy 
used in the foregoing campaign 


Wil 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—large enough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2242 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 

Goss Stereotyping ery. 7 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equi 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


R. HOE & CO., INc., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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gives one the impression of art and 
sales force delightfully blended. It 
surely appeals to the discriminat- 
ing clothes buyer and the fact that 
it will run three years is convinc- 
ing evidence of the fact that the 
society's exhaustive survey proved 
that newspaper advertising pays. 


Joins Street & Finney 


P. S. Tyler is now associated with 
Street © Finney in the capacity of 
vice-president and account executive. 
Mr. Tyler was, for ten years, presi- 
dent of the Botsford, Constantine 6 
Tyler Company, advertising agents in 
Portland, Oregon. Later he was ter- 
ritorial sales manager for the Borden 
Milk Company in the middle west. 


+: > 


BIROTADRUCK 


if 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 
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THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHER 
FOR NEWSPAPERS! 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE CO. 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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For Results 
Prg va Little 
Classified Adv. 


Situation Wanted—15 cents a line. 
Bureaus—Instructors—Writers, etc. 


THE FourtH ESTATE 


The Newspaper and Advertising Man’s Want Column. 


the line double column. 
Send all Classified Advertisements to the Classified Advertising Manager. 


eee 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C, A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Twenty-three, single, experienced, ag- 
gressive. Has been Advertising Man- 
ager of small city daily. Desires posi- 
tion of that nature with paper of 7,000 
circulation, or as assistant on larger 
paper. Writes convincing copy and 
makes attractive layouts. Capable of 
installing classified systems and co- 
operation bureau. At liberty August I, 
Box B O R, Care, THE FOURTH ES- 
TATE. 

RI 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE, now 
General Manager in city of 800,000, 
with seventeen years experience as 
Circulation Manager, General Man- 
ager and Assistant Publisher seeks 

_ connection with Owner or Pub- 
lisher who requires the services of 
a thoroughly trained producer. 
Available any time, good ‘reasons 
for seeking change, married, 37, 
exceptional references as to ability 
and. character, Salary secondary in 
importance to prospects. Address 
Box T. O. D., The Fourth Estate. 
TSE 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Young man, now employed, age 24, 
married, and with 5 years experience, 
desires change. Splendid past record. 
Thoroughly experienced with all suc- 
cessful methods. Very familiar with 
Basil Smith System. Salary expected 
$60 week. For full details write Box 
7810, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
a ae a et 
Circulation Manager 

Young married man, 37 years 
of age, desires position as circu- 
lation manager. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 10 years as_ circulation 
manager for several large publica- 
tions. Now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Box R. S., 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

TE a eae 

Capable young news executive on 
paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 
success, Address Box L. O., THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 


pa a 
London Morning Post Wants 
More Room 


The London Morning Post, about 
whose future many rumors were set 
afloat last week by news of the con- 
templated sale of its premises, issued 
a statement Wednesday to the effect 
that the present plant has become in- 
adequate for the larger operations of 
the popular journal into which it has 
been transformed since the recent re- 
duction to two cents. 

To retain the present site would 
also prevent the publishing of an eve- 
ning paper should that be desired. 
New accommodations are being en- 
gaged and the old building is for sale. 


Washington Press Dates Set 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Washington Press Association will 
be held at Spokane, August 20 and 
21. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Davenport. ’ 


HELP WANTED 
Fe 


Business Manager Wanted. Southern 
morning paper. City of 100,000 popu- 
lation. Permanent position. Advance- 
ment. Salary $5,200 to start. Address, 
Box B. M. THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
We want an alert and immediate pro- 
ducer of results with fresh ideas and 
ability to sell space, also able to de- 
velop new accounts. State age and 


salary. Republican, Cedar Rapids, la. 


> 
CLEVELAND NEWS SCORES 
IN MELLETT CASE 


(Continued from page 21) 


would recognize McDermott from 
the five-year-old ‘‘Rogue’s Gal- 
lery’’ prints that Slater mailed to 
many police departments. 


Ltke FOURTH ESTATE 


Like THE FOURTH ESTATE in 
its employment of the Burns 
Agency to solve the mystery, The 
News was leaving no stone un- 
turned to help capture the perpe- 
trators of the Mellett murder and 
seized upon every bit of a clew 
to see where it would lead. 

Th summer cottage at the lake, 
however, was but one of the high 
spots in the hectic night of pur- 
suit of McDermott clews by the 
News’ representatives and police 
officials. 

The night hunt reached from 
Cleveland to Akron and Massil- 
lon almost to the door of the ‘‘pay- 
off man.’’ When the investiga- 
tion had ended for that night here 
is what had been learned: 

Pat McDermott came to Cleve- 
land last spring. His two sisters 
were married and living here. 

“Red” didn’t always need 
money. He worked after he came 
here at several jobs. In his earlier 
life he had become a “‘roamer,”’ 
mixed in here and there with bad 
company. Finally he joined the 
army, probably about 1920. And 
in 1921 he was out of the army 
and in the government prison at 
Atlanta, Ga., a convict, because 
he had stolen some army property. 
He showed up here in the spring 
of this year. And he had those 
early jobs here. He worked for a 
time at the Eaton Axle Company, 
then he was a window trimmer 
for the Oleo-Palm Company, 
afterwards he sold picnic outfits 
and finally clerked in a Kroeger 
chain grocery. 

Here and there through these 
times he dropped from sight. 
He was always going ‘‘somewhere”’ 
—Akron, Canton, Pittsburgh— 
half a dozen other places. 

Then came the fateful night 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED copy of The Fourth Estate, 
No. 1521;%for> April#217 919232 1. pw. 
Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


DERICK E. SHAPIRO, MANAGING 
EDI TOR, PHILADELPHIA DAILY 
NEWS, says: “Your regular features 
are, of course, pullers, but such specials 
as the bread series gives to the service 
a flavor of news and public interest 
that makes it a prized asset 
office. Keep it up.’ The 
Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, 
York. 


in my 
Graphic 
New 
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that spelled death for Don Mellett 
at Canton—death spit from the 
mouth of an assassin’s gun. 

That was on July 16, just after 
midnight. The price is said to have 
been $750 for each of the three 
slayers. 

‘‘Red”’ turned bootlegger in a 
small way and got to be drunk 
much oftener than before. And 
there was the persistent story that 
he likely would try to hide out 
in a summer cottage at Brady 
Lake. And that was the urge that 
sent the investigators racing up 
to the lake cottage at 3 a. m. last 
Saturday. 


Illinois Community Newspaper Con- 
test Rules Set 

Rules for the national community 

newspaper contest at the University 

of Illinois have been announced by 


Professor Lawrence W. Murphy, 
director of the event. 
Preliminary judging will take 


place at the time of the sixty-first 
annual convention of the Illinois 
Press Association at the University 
September 30 and October 1 and 2. 
The judges will then be allowed a 
longer period in which to compare 
the papers surviving the first test of 
strength. 

In the weekly field the Franklin 
award, in honor of Benjamin and 
James Franklin, will be offered to 
the paper which, in the opinion of 
the judges, shows the greatest gen- 
eral excellence. This award was won 
by the Bemidji, Minn., Sentinel in 
9:2 5: 

In the daily field the Samuel 
Bowles award, established in honor 
of the founder and early editors of 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican, 
will be offered to that paper which, 
published in a community of 50,000 
or less, possesses the greatest general 
excellence. The award for 1925 
went to the Bloomington, Ill., Pan- 
tagraph. 


McDonald Leaves St. Louis Times 


F. D. McDonald. general manager 
of the St. Louis Times, resigned on 
July 17. Mr. McDonald and family 
are now on an automobile tour to Ft. 
Riley, Kansas, Denver and the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. McDonald, previous 
to joining the Times, had been, for 
fourteen years, the general manager 
of the Dayton Herald and Journal. 
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Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities—Press Clipping 
—30 cents a line, 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


EER 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


eS 


FOR SALE 
ee 


$15,000 cash will secure ownership of 
desirable daily newspaper in Illinois 
city of 13,000. Balance easy terms. 
Good property and fine future. The 
H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, II. 


Business Investments 


News executive has $10,000 for interest 
or control in Southern daily. Box C. 
A., The Fourth Estate. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Alabama publisher will buy one or two 
ton melting pot and steamtable in good 
condition. Please quote lowest cash 
Price f.o.b., your city, Box L E R, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


24 PAGE 


GOSS PRESS 


FOR SALE 


Through the purchase of the 
Republican - Gazette by The 
Lima Morning Star, we offer at 
a low price for immediate dis- 
posal our 24 page Goss Straight- 
line Press with complete stereo- 
type equipment. 


PRESS—7 or 8 columns. 3 decks, 


36,000 papers per hour up to 12 
pages, 18,000 up to 24 pages. Nearly 


new E. electric station control. 
Extra set of rollers. , 
STEREOTYPE—3 ton pot with gravi- 
ty feed oil burner, also grates for 
coal or you can use gas. Plate 
casting box with pump. Flat casting 
box. Saw. Trimmer. Shaver. 
Plate routing block. Mat roller. 
Electric mat scorcher, 100 mat size 
electric humidor. 
Outfit in first class condition 
and now in use. Current copies 
and further information will be 


mailed on request. 


THE LIMA STAR 


LIMA, OHIO 


Job presses, paper cutters, WIRE 
STITCHERS, etc. A complete line. Over- 
hauled and guaranteed machines at bar- 
gain prices, Easy terms. Hoffman Type 
& Engraving Company, 114 E. 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club"" Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 
For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton _ Street, 
Easton, Pa. } 


eS 


sults Use The 


_ eral weeks. 
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JORDAN MAKES IT 
SNAPPY! 


(Continued from page 16) 


That is why we try to build 
atmosphere into the advertising as 
well as the car itself—simply to 
appeal to the five human senses 
which are always operating. 

We take the college girls from 
the monotony of the study room 
to the wide, open spaces of the 
west. 

We take the woman who is 
tired of washing dishes out into 
the country and to distant places 
where she would like to be. 

We take the boy on trips of ad- 
venture. 

There is always an alluring spot 
just over the hill for every human 
being who is normal. 

We merely try to associate the 
Jordan in the minds of the people 
with the things which they most 
like to do. 

Since the history of all trans- 
portation is the history of the pur- 
suit of four things,—love, money, 
adventure and religion, we feel that 
we are working upon funda- 
mentals that are far from un- 
certain. Ihe great human story is 
based upon these four funda- 
mentals and you cannot go far 
wrong if you write advertising in 
that way. 

Furthermore, advertising, in my 
opinion, should be conversational. 
It should not be written like the 
Declaration of Independence, or 
the Congressional Record. 

Every man is dreaming of go- 
ing some place where he would 
like to go with someone he likes, 
and every girl is thinking of the 
same thing, so why not write ad- 
vertising that falls in with the 
thoughts that are in  people’s 


~ minds. 


Of course, we never overlook 
the advisability of advertising 
economic performance and utility. 
These things must be in every car 
but you can give your product 
personality if you raise it above 
the level of common utilitarian 
things. 

That, in a few words, is the 
secret of our success. 


Mrs. Julian Street Dies 


Mrs. Ada Hilt Street, wife of 
Julian Street, noted author, passed 
away on July 30 from an acute heart 
attack following an illness of sev- 
In addition to her hus- 
basides.a son, Julian) Street, Jr.; a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and a daughter sur- 
Vive. 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


you. 
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A MANUFACTURER 
KICKS HARD 


(Continued from page 19) 


money whether small town news- 
papers will pay me?”’ 

‘““That,’’ I said, ‘‘is so easy that 
I feel no pride in having you 
query me. We will make a test.” 

And we did. 

Forthwith this letter was sent 
to the publishers of twenty small 
town dailies and ten weeklies: 

“This company has _ never 
advertised its products in any 
newspaper of less than 10,- 
000 circulation. We now in- 
tend to test smaller papers to 
learn whether we may use them 
profitably. 

“We have an advertising 
contract for 1,000 inches (500 
for weeklies) ready for you on 
condition that you help us with 
certain necessary service. 

“Send us at once, please, the 
name of the druggist in your 
town who, in your judgment is 
the most progressive. This serv- 
ice by you will be held strictly 
confidential. 

“We will offer to the store 
you recommend a special pur- 
chase deal on our products. 
There will be given by us a sale 
guarantee to the druggist that 
will insure him against loss. As 
soon as we receive the order, 
advertising will be released 
under a non-cancellable contract 
for one year. 

“We will check sales against 
advertising cost in your paper 
for one year. If the results are 
satisfactory, the advertising will 
be continued indefinitely.”’ 

Just what the flaws in that let- 
ter are, or were, we have never 
determined. They must have been 
high, wide and frequent. 

If anybody ever offers a prize 
for non-productive literature, I 
propose to enter that letter. 

From the thirty newspapers 
there came four replies. One was 
eliminated as too incomplete for 
use. One publisher sent our letter 
back after writing across it, “‘I’ll 
do anything except sell goods for 
” A look at his newspaper 
shows, however, that he accepts 
advertising. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 


ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


$4 A YEAR | 
Brings 
The Fourth Estate 
to You 
52 Times During the Year 


— | 


Koonce with Dzs Moines Register 


A. G. Koonce, formerly of Alpine, 
Texas, is a new employe on the Des 
Moines Register desk, handling tele- 
graph market news. 


Ghent Goes to Gotham 


Ray C. Ghent, who has been chief 
rewrite man on the staff of the Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Journal for the last 
four years, has gone to New York 
City, where he will continue news- 
paper work. He has been replaced on 
the Journal staff by Edward G. Rus- 
sell of Batavia, formerly connected 
with the Buffalo, N. Y., Courier and 
Express. 


Schneller’s New Job 


Frederic Schneller of Mason City, 
Ia., will be connected with the Clear 
Lake Globe-Gazette for the rest of 
the season as advertising manager. 
Mr. Schneller has been employed at 
the Mason City office, and has been 
engaged in newspaper work for sev- 
eral years. He is a student in the 
school of journalism at the University 
of Iowa and while there was classi- 
fied advertising manager of ‘The 
Daily Iowan.” 


Publicity at Cut Rates 


The New York Morning Tele- 
graph last week carried a story about 
“cut rate’’ publicity men. According 
to the Telegraph story, it is the prac- 
tice of certain press agents to write 
letters to anyone whose name breaks 
into print promising to keep it there 
for a sum guaranteed to be but a 
small portion of the person’s salary. 
Actors and actresses are the particular 
bait for these ‘‘publicity experts.” 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


press clipping bureau. 


including a full 
magazines 


Be Sure It’s ‘Henry === 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881. as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
line of weekly newspapers and 
of all kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 
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SAVING AT THE 
SPIGOT 


(Continued from page 15) 


sentative works, to obtain the real 
“low down” on why his product 
is not moving. 


The expense with a depart- 
ment of this nature is quite small 
as compared to the results ob- 
tained. I think this is borne out 
in the fact that for the first six 
months in 1926 this newspaper 
carried almost 900,000 lines of 
national advertising, and is pub- 
lished in the fifth city of size in 
the State of Illinois. A city of 
64,000 people. 


My reason for writing this is 
to open a controversy. I am in- 
clined to believe I will be success- 
ful, as there are so many news- 
paper publishers who do not agree 
with this policy, but if they stop 
to consider how many times they 
refuse to spend four or five dollars 
in order to insure the success of 
a campaign in their newspaper by 
obtaining dealer co-operation; but 
spend hundreds of dollars running 
around in circles attempting to ob- 
tain an account, they will then real- 
ize they are merely “Saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung- 
hole.”’ 


Read THE FOURTH ESTATE for 
real news of newspapers. 


Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


and in a manner not 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 
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SHADES OF DAYS 
LONG GONE 


(Continued from page 33) 


as the directing head. That paper 
had many trials and was finally 
acquired by thé old Dispatch then 
printed at Ninth and Main streets. 
where the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company building now 
stands—that being the site of the 
old Hanewinckel building. 


Along about this time Col. Al- 
fred B. Williams came to the city 
and took over the direction of 
the two papers. They succeeded 
splendidly for a long time. Then 
The Dispatch was traded to The 
Times for the Evening Leader, 
which came into existence in 1896, 
the present newspapers in Rich- 
mond being the outcome of that 
exchange. 


Lost on Titantc 


Col. Williams was known for 
his editorial deliverances, always 
with a fine vein of sarcasm and 
ridicule. With him were such men 
as Evan R. Chesterman, Robert 
M. Lynn, now in Washington; 
John T. Maginnis, Carter W. 
Wormeley and Jeffrey Montague, 
now a captain in the United 
States Army; “‘Bishop’’ Worme- 
ley, now the spiritual advisor of 
the several State departments; 
John A. Moroso, now of New 
York, who achieved considerable 
fame in that city by his work on 
leading newspapers and is also a 
novelist of considerable repute— 
and emolument; and Cabell F. 
Fitzgerald, now with the New 
York American, are others who 
held high places as newspapermen. 


One of the best known men in 
local newspaper circles for the en- 
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gagement he played here was the 
late Jacques Futrelle, who went to 
New York, began story writing 
and came to the front with such 
speed that in less than five years 
after he had shaken the dust of the 
city from his feet he was one of 
the big money-makers of the me- 
tropolis. For some time he did the 
police routine in Richmond. He 
was lost when the Titanic hit an 
iceberg in midocean and sank. 

Clinton A. Boyce, who died 
several years ago, was on the staff 
of The Times—its political re- 
porter and special man. Mr. Boyce 
was well known and generally 
popular, high toned and a close 
friend of the leaders of one of the 
two factions in politics in those 
days. 

Harry Tucker, who was with 
The Times thirty years ago, is 
still doing active duty, with the 
Times-Dispatch. 

No reminiscence of newspaper 
men of former years would be 
complete were there no mention of 
the late Col. John S. Irby, who 
went to Colorado, was made a 
member of the Senate, then moved 
to California, and was made col- 
lector of the port of San Francis- 
co, dying a few years ago. He 
was a native of Halifax. 

The late Robert G. Hiden, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was another 
noted for his ability as a special 
staff man and who was affiliated 
with The Times in the capacity 
of managing editor before he quit 
and bought himself a newspaper. 


A Colorful Life 


Many living today can _ re- 
member Clarence Werner, who 
worked on The Times for many 
years. He was a native of Germany, 
had been graduated from Bonne 
University, was a soldier in the 
Franco-Prussian war of the Sev- 
enties, went to New York, entered 
business, was caught in the vortex 
of financial disaster along in the 
Eighties, journeyed South, landed 
in Richmond and became connect- 
ed with The Times. 
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He was energetic and persever- 
ing, did more work than any 
other two men on the paper, slept 
little, went all day and far into 
the night and always showed up 
in good humor, smiling, in the 
morning. When the war with 
Spain started he was one of the 
first to volunteer, and when that 
was over he came back and re- 
sumed newspaper work. Having 
had a taste of life in the army 
however, he lost little time in go- 
ing back into the regulars. For a 
long time he was in the Philip- 
pines, and when last heard from 
was with the Sixth Division, a 
sergeant. 

Old timers will recall the cele- 
brated George Channing Wilde, 
who first became known to the 
newspaper world in Richmond be- 
fore the Civil War and who died 
some fifteen years ago, a character 
in every way. 

There was also the late James 
P. Wood, whose handwriting was 
a leaning tower of Pisa in ap- 
pearance; John D. Murrell, now 
dead; Arthur Taylor, for a long 
time with the late Congressman 
Rorer A. James’ Danville papers 
—the Register and Bee; Horace 
A. Hawkins, now with the Times- 
Dispatch, and a long list of others 
who are not recalled at this time. 


LIVELY SPIRIT TURNS 
TOWN INSIDE OUT 


(Continued from page 17) 


The boss patted the reporter on 
the back and handed him an extra 
fiver that week. In due time the 
cashier sent a bill to the hospital, 
charging ten cents a line. As I rec- 
ollect it, the footing was about $50 
but the expense of sending a spe- 
cial man and special typographical 
arrangement had madé the cost 
pretty heavy. 


In a return mail reply the super- 
intendent expressed indignant sur- 
prise at receipt of our bill. He un- 
derstood it was to be a news story, 
and he thought the obligation was 
on our part rather than his, as he 
had personally shown the young 
man through the establishment, 
and accorded him every courtesy, 
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including dinner, for which he — 
hadn't charged him a cent! 

The business manager took it 
good-naturedly. 

“Guess we're getting off lucky; 
a fellow of that type might have 
sent us in a bill for consultation 
services,’ he said. 

During the summer I got the 
business men to subscribe for the 
local boys and girls band to give 
“open-air’’ concerts on the court 
house lawn every Friday night. 
There was a feature story an- 
nouncement of the first concert. 
Not long after the paper was out, © 
a committee chairman of the First ~ 
Presbyterian church sent in an ad- 
vertisment, stating the Willing 
Workers would give an ice-cream 
social on the court house lawn Fri- 
day night. © 

A Pious Battle 


The early morning brought a 
similar advertisement from the 
‘“Whatsoevers’’ of the Christian 
Church, fixing the same time and 
place. By noon we had announce- 
ments from the other Presbyterian 
church, the two Methodist Church- 
es and a fraternal society—all 
were scheduling an ice cream social 
on the court house lawn the night 
of the band concert. 

In the afternoon the B. M. came 
over to my desk. 

“Six ice cream parties up at the 
court house the same night,’’ he 
grinned. ‘“There’ll sure be a riot. 
It’s all your fault.” 

But there was a climax no one 
expected. While the ice cream social 
promoters were looking pitch-forks 
and battle-axes at each other, 
“Brother’’ Joseph Jordan. the old 
circuit rider, got up and made a 
talk on church unity and advised 
"em to ‘‘quit your foolishness and 
get together, as there was only one 
road to Heaven any way.” 

Since then the two Presbyterian 
churches have gone together, and 
the “‘North’’‘ and ‘‘South’’ Metho- 
dists have evinced a willingness to 
play in each other’s back yard. 

And there are still a few who 
say that advertising doesn’t deliver. 


Thompson with McDevitt 


George T. Thompson, for fifteen 
years manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the former Philadelphia 
North American, is now in charge of 
the national automobile advertising 
of the newspapers represented by the 
George A. McDevitt Co., N. Y. 
Harry J. Walsh, for the last two 
years with the national advertising 
department of the New York Daily 
News, is now connected with the 
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HALFTONES QUELL 
ALL DOUBTING 


(Continued from page 9) 


raver, was never wisely ‘‘doctored”’ 
g 


for its ultimate destination, in the 
first place? 
This advertiser was disgruntled 


when “marking copies’’ began to ar- 
rive from newspapers all over the 
country. Halftones had not printed 
well; and, inasmuch as eight-tenths 
of the advertisements were picture, 
this was disconcerting, to say the 


least. 


further 


The newspaper received curt let- 
ters. What was the matter with them? 
Couldn't they print a halftone? No 
contracts were given out. 
There was unhappiness and misunder- 
standing in every direction. 

And at no time was the blame 
placed where it actually belonged. 


It is easy to quarrel with news- 
papers because “‘halftones do not make 
a satisfactory appearance.’ As if the 
newspaper was to blame! It can only 
print and reproduce what it receives. 
The printer of a de luxe brochure, 
on the finest of quality paper, can 
get no more out of a halftone than 
there is in it to begin with. The same 
is true of the newspaper. 


So It Goes Along 


There are two kinds of original 


_ copy for halftone reproduction which 


the engraver receives; one, the photo- 
graph, the other an original wash 
drawing, made for the purpose, pre- 
sumably. And it will be interesting 
and instructive to study these exam- 
ples, and what happens to them after 
they receive their acid bath. 


Such halftones, from  photo- 


‘graphic copy, as are successful today 


under any and all conditions, have 
been scientifically handled all along 
the route to the printed page: 


The photographer knows that they 
are to be used in newspapers. He 
keeps this fact in mind. He has 
batteries of special lights. He makes 
contrasts sharp and clear and bril- 
liant. 


The layout man, conscious of the 
space the halftone is to occupy, 
handles his print accordingly. He 
eliminates non-essentials. He makes 
faces, for example, as large as the 
composition will allow. 


The camera study is arrived at after 
a conscientious study of the space. 
Nothing is introduced which is not 
absolutely necessary. Backgrounds 
are eliminated if they do not play 
a part in the story. The effective 
modern halftone illustration nar- 
rows down its ingredients. 


The subject matter is interesting. Ac- 
tion is made possible. So many 
camera studies are passive, dull, 
listless. 


The characters, if it be a figure study, 
are selected with shrewd care. You 
must have noticed that there is a 
greater degree of characterization in 
the modern photographic ‘“‘human 
interest’ illustration, than ever be- 
fore. 


The visualizer does away with bor- 
ders, decorative effects, intrusive 
headlines, vignettes and other dis- 
turbing factors. The best present 
examples of halftone illustrations, 
from photographs, depend on the 
photograph alone. 


Finally, perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of all; the retoucher 
takes a camera print and goes over it 
very, very carefully, making sure 
that there are contrasts; for contrast 
is the life of the newspaper halftone. 
There must always be a heavy tone 
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against a light one. Intermediate 
values are dangerous. The best news- 
paper halftones, if you study them 
closely, are made up of not much 
more than three or four tone values. 
They range from an approximation 
of black, to white. 


This Is the Only Way 


The camera print comes to this 
artist. He looks it over. He finds that 
a dark subject is superimposed against 
a dark background. And he instantly 
realizes that this is dangerous. He 
paints in a white or a grey back- 
ground, manufacturing the necessary 
contrast. He goes over every square 
inch of the picture, ‘‘strengthening 
values.’ When his work is com- 
pleted, you might well consider it 
crude. But remember, all the while 
that two things must happen—the 
coarse screen of the halftone will min- 
imize all of these apparent crudities. 
Then must come the final printing. 
It is a case of always ‘‘looking ahead”’ 
to what may or will happen. There 
is no other way. 


We have seen a beautiful photo- 
graph almost ‘‘ruined,’’ if the judg- 
ment of a critic’ were to be asked, 
with the retouched study beneath his 
nose. But that same rough and ready 
job, as it appears in the newspaper, 
is perfectly all right. The retoucher 
has been seeing things through the 
eyes of the engraver and the printing. 


There is no more important fac- 
tor, in any newspaper halftone, than 
“cutting out the whites pure white.” 
If this is not done, then whites, ap- 
pearing in the original copy, will not 
actually be so, as run in a newspaper. 
A screen tone will deaden them and 
cut down their true values. 


There it is necessary to consult 
with the engraver and say :—‘' Where 
there are pure whites in the copy, 
tool or rout out such areas.”’ 


It Is a Different Act 


When you see, in your newspaper, 
a halftone, from a photograph, and 
admire its clear, vivid reproduction, 
you can be certain that many factors 
have been at work. It is more than the 
newspaper, its presses, its ink and its 
paper. It is more than the engraver, 
important as he unquestionably is. 
The work has started back, first with 
the camera itself and the lighting of 
the subject, and then with the re- 
toucher who goes over his print with 
a wise, professional eye. 


A white is backed up by a dark 
grey. A black is juxtapositioned to 
a delicate tone. Always there is con- 
trast—the inevitable, all-important 
contrast—and because of this, such 
plates do not fill in or smudge or 
become clogged with ink. They can’t. 
Every square inch of the printing 
area is safeguarded. 

The second classification embraces 
original wash drawings made by an 
artist. Sometimes they are in tempera 
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or black and white water color. Then 
again they may be in oil. 


Enough Is Enough 


The ones which show up hand- 
somely have gone through the same 
stages of scientific study. The artist 
does not attempt to introduce a dozen 
graduating tones. He is content with 
three or four. The illustrations look 
as if it had been made with a stencil. 
And there is a tendency to discredit 
the original. Art critics might look 
upon it as crude and too brutal. 

It is always to be kept in mind 
that a coarse screen halftone auto- 
matically eliminates at least twenty 
per cent of the original. This simply 
disappears into thin air. The screen 
“eats it up.” 

No screen at all appears in many 
places, as whites are cut out, on the 
plate. Any screen, however fine, will 
make a grey tone; and after presses 
have been running for a while, the 
depth of this tone may be vastly and 
materially deepened. 

Then—goodby contrast. 

The modern’ engraving plant 
should always be consulted. In this 
newspaper field, artist and engraver 
must collaborate. Otherwise there are 
apt to be disappointments and disil- 
lusionments; but limits are few, and 
rules humble. 

Be not afraid of your newspaper 
halftone series, provided everybody 
has worked with intelligence. 


Holding New Post 

Clarence E. Anderson,. for several 
years sales promotion manager for the 
New England department of the Sher- 
win Williams Paint Company with 
headquarters at Boston, has just been 
made director of advertising sales for 
Hunting © Fishing and National 
Sportsman, affiliated magazines pub- 
lished at Boston. 


Boston Writer Dies 


Mrs. Sarah M. Wright, poet and 
author who has contributed many 
articles to the Boston and New York 
papers, died at her home at Lynn, 
Mass., at the age of 97. 
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Appoints Scheerer, Inc. 


The Peru, Ill., News-Herald, has 
appointed Scheerer, Inc., as their ad- 
Vertising representatives in Chicago 
and New York. This paper was 
until recently represented by Carpen- 
ter & Company, then transferred to 
Inland Newspapers, Inc., and now to 
Scheerer, Inc., which is a merger of 
the lists of Carpenter % Company 
and H. Edmund Scheerer. 


Willard Everett Dies 


Willard Everett, 75, associated in 
recent years with the Julius Mathews 
Advertising Agency of Boston, died 
at his home in Walpole, Mass., re- 
cently. In his earlier life he was 
widely known among advertising 
men, first as an employee of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald, and later as a 
partner of the late Carl G. Zerrahn. 
Later he had full charge of the na- 
tional advertising conducted by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and Force. 


Pacific Mills in Gotham 


The sales promotion and advertis- 
ing departments of the Pacific Mills 
will be transferred from Boston to 
24 Thomas St., New York. Coinci- 
dent with this change Cowan, Demp- 
sey © Dengler, Inc., will become the 
advertising counsel for this company. 


Australian Group Marketing 


A measure providing for coopera- 
tive foreign marketing of canned fruit 
under government control has been 
introduced in the Australian Parlia- 
ment. 
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HARD TO GET “LIFE” 
INTO FOOD 


(Continued from page 11) 


Arrange the subject in an artistic 
manner. Composition has much to 
do with the creating of appetite ap- 
peal, in the same sense that a beauti- 
fully arranged table, with proper china 
and silverware, makes the meal all 
the more tempting. 


Be definitely certain that the ac- 
cessories are thoroughly modern and 
up to the minute . the things 
which are being used in the best 
homes. Women are quick to detect 
errors of this kind. Place a napkin 
on the wrong side, and she will laugh 
at the drawing: use a fish knife that 
belongs to grandmother's day, and the 
illustration becomes a farce in her eyes. 

Where possible, devise recipes 
which are not too commonly known. 
The Domestic Science teacher of to- 
day has a firm ally in the advertiser, 
who sets her to work scheming out 
recipes which attract the housewife 
because they are something she has not 
heard of before. Naturally, she is 
curious. 

The background is invaluable, 
as contributing to proper atmosphere. 
Flowers in vases, a tapestry on a wall, 
a gold candlestick: such devices add 
much to any still-life. 

Be definitely certain that your copy 
is the best available. If a meringe 
pie is the feature, it should be a well- 
made, plumply vigorous pie. This 
applies to any and all kinds of foods. 

Technique means more to the still- 
life study than to compositions in 
which figures are used. Grace and 
charm and poetry of line make up for 
lack of color, of course. 


Generous space, as a rule, is re- 
quired, in which to do justice to food 
illustration. They should never be 
cramped and captions, headlines and 
blocks of text should be kept clear 
from them. The more white space 
the better. 

These are all helpful and necessary 
suggestions and make their appear- 
ance in such unusually successful il- 
lustrations of foods as now and again 
appeal to the eye as representative of 
an ideal to be attained. 

One of the most skillful artists in 
the field of food drawings for news- 
paper use, works over silver prints. 
We will say that he has to illustrate a 
piece of copy which features beaten 
biscuit. He has the food made up in 
an expert's kitchen, selects a very fine 
plate doily, and other accessories, 
poses this composition under a strong 
studio and develops the negative. 

The next step is to silverprint it in 
the size desired, seldom more than 
one-third larger than the illustration is 
to eventually appear. You know, of 
course, that a silver print is a print 
which, having all the detail of the 
original negative, can be bleached out 
to white paper again. 

But as the artist’s work has been 
done in waterproof ink, the acid bath 
does not touch the drawing proper. 

For certain subjects it is far better 
than to attempt to sketch out the copy 
in pencil, with only the eye as a 
guide. The silver print provides 
PERFECT facsimile in the matter of 
intricate detail. 

Thus, with a subject such as beaten 
biscuit, the artist would probably 
hand-stipple, with his fine pen, the 
major part of the complex detail, 
preserving all of its delicate shadings, 
graduations and values. Nothing need 
be 11st, down to the very embroidery 
work on the doily or the tablecloth. 

And when that print is bleached 
there remains a marvelously exact 
representation of the subject. To 
draw it up would be next to impos- 
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sible. And it would take five times 
as long, moreover. 


Mention has been made of the 
highly successful Shredded Wheat 
series. The drawings were produced 
under similar conditions. You could 
almost pluck a strawberry from the 
dish, the artist has so shrewdly made 
his pen tell its story. 


There is another method, almost 
equally pleasing in its results, used 
primarily when the dry brush or char- 
coal technique is desired. The artist 
pantographs from the original photo- 
graph, the outlines being transferred 
to rough drawing board. Thus the 
form and detail are preserved, and the 
artist has only to go over these out- 
lines, his camera study acting as a 
guide. 

Of course, foods can be made ap- 
petizing in black and white illustra- 
tions, for the newspaper campaign. 
But something must be made to take 
the place of the missing color. And 
this something is half detail, half art 
technique. 


BATTLE BETWEEN 
ART AND COPY 


(Continued from page 10) 


an atrocious practice and to what an 
alarming extent it stunts and retards 
the imagination of the copy man. 
The very elements of selling which 
he considers vital and paramount, may 
not have been thought of by the 
artist at all. 
“Advertising today is over-illus- 
trated. It goes entirely too far in that 
direction. The American people are 
sufeited with rather silly illustrations 
which mean little or nothing. It is 
high time we got down to saying 
something about the product because 
much can never be in a picture. 


“It may be all well enough to 
‘catch the reader's attention’ but what 
of saying something worth while, in 
adequate space, after we do get that 
attention. The importance of the 
illustration is vastly overestimated.” 


And both have a certain amount 
of right on their side. 

But neither is by any means wholly 
right. It is a case of give and take. 

Certain products there are which 
can be heavily illustrated because the 
salient facts are best and most dramati- 
cally set forward in this manner. An 
atmosphere established may be worth 
more than many words. The visual 
impression is of prior interest every 
time. 

Then again, certain other products 
demand quite definite word explana- 
tion. ‘To attempt to do it in pictures 
would be ill-advised, even impossible. 

The adviser must weigh his own 
problem and product and make the 
ultimate decision himself. Critics of 
newspaper campaigns lose sight of one 
significant status in the building of 
a year's advertising program. They 
see a series appear in which the illus- 
tration occupies three-fourths of the 
space, or more. And they howl their 
heads off. Not enough is being SAID. 

Yet a few months previous, this 
same advertiser may have used a series, 
all copy, with no pictures of any 
kind. He thinks it is best to run a 
well-balanced diet and to reach out 
for those who like pictures best and 
those who are willing to read extended 
messages, descriptive and explanatory. 

Consider a campaign as a whole, 
not from study of a single piece or a 
single campaign. 

The advertiser may have done the 
very thing which you criticize him for 
not doing, but in a previous series 
you have entirely overlooked. 

There is room, in the newspaper 
program, for both forms. 


No one will deny that the artist is 
a faithful servitor and a needed one. 

It most assuredly is necessary to 
“catch the eye of the reader.’’ Com- 
petition in display makes this im- 
perative. It is more essential now 
than it ever was in the past, by the 
way. 

Yet it can happen, and frequently 
does happen, that a beautiful piece 
of typography, accompanied by no 
art and with no more than a well- 
groomed line border, “‘stands out’’ on 
a page by virtue of its contrast with 
so many advertisements which are so 
lavishly illustrated. 

At no time should pictures be used, 
merely for the sake of a popular tradi- 
tion. 

As a luxury of display, they can 
eat up too much space. As co-work- 
ers with the text, they assist in 
paying their way. 

And every picture, large or small, 
should pay for itself, should justify 
the space it occupies, along thoroughly 
practical lines. 

In general, it may be said that the 
use of an illustration merely to catch 
that first visual attention, is not pro- 
fitable. There must be a deeper, a 
more sound reason. After it does 
catch the eye it should say something, 
mean something and be closely affili- 
ated with the advertising story. : 

Otherwise it is not shouldering its 
share of responsibility. It is, in fact, 
a subterfuge and disappoints even the 
reader, 

Nothing is more aggravating than 
to find an advertising illustration that 
has little or nothing to do with the 
product and is employed merely as 
a ballyhoo. 

There is encouragement in the sure 
sign, than modern users of newspaper 
space, see to it that there is no rivalry 
between artist and copy writer. Their 
new tendency is to ‘“‘work together’ 
and that is assuredly as it should be. 


INDUCING MEDICOS 
TO ADVERTISE 


(Continued from page 40) 


series makes possible 20,384 lines 
of top rate copy from a previously 
non-productive source. Second, ex- 
perience has proven that over half 
of the revenue is secured in ad- 
vance. Third, the copy produces 
results that please and leaves a 
general feeling of satisfaction. 

I feel that the series has been of 
some value to newspapers because 
nearly one hundred and fifty papers 
in 34 states will realize more than 
three million lines of brand new 
business. Nearly two million lines 
have already been published and 
it is new business. General inter- 
est in the series has been shown 
by both publishers and physicians 
and hundreds of letters are on file 
showing their approval. 
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NEWSPAPER MAGIC 
IS POTENTIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 
of advertisements in introducing 
“Half and Half’ but, as cag be 
seen by the illustration herewith, 
the appeal has been direct, simple, 
truthful and strong. { 


Rush of Production 


The force of it is demonstrated, 
not only in the unprecedented, 
sudden sales of ‘‘Half and Half” in 
nearly every city and hamlet of 
the country, but also in a rush of 
activity at the plant of the Ameri: 
can Tobacco Company in Rich- 
mond, Va., where this brand is 
being produced. In all its history 
the factory has not had such quick 
volume production forced upon it 
as .has culminated through 
newspaper campaign introducing 
“Half and Half.’’ ; 

This campaign was in prepara- 
tion for eight months. The adver- 
tising agency together with the 
advertising department, the sales 
department, and the production 
department of The American To- 
bacco Co. combining to care for 
all ends of the brand’s introduc- 
tion. ‘¥ 


Johnston’s New Job 


L. L. Johnston, formerly with the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, is now 
an account executive with the Dan B. 
Miner Co., Los Angeles agency. 


Appoints Scheerer ! 


Scheerer, Inc., will represent the 
Peru, Ill., News-Herald as New York 
and Chicago advertising representa- 
tive. + 


. 


Legler with Bellamy-Neft 


Henry M. Legler, formerly with 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Comm 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
the New York office of the Bella 
Neff advertising agency. 


McDougall Transferred’ 


Charles H. McDougall, on the art 
staff of the George Batten Co., Inc., 
N. Y., has been transferred to Chi- 
cago where he will be art director of 
the George Batten Co., Inc. a 


Goodloe with Meany 


Burton E. Goodloe, formerly with 
the service department of the Butter- 
ick Publications in Chicago has joined 
the staff of Philip J. Meany, L 
Angeles advertising agency, as a co 
writer. } 


i 


' New Kraff Account 


The advertising account of Lager- 
quist ©& Sons, Minneapolis elevator 
manufacturers, has been placed with 
Kraff Advertising Agency of that city. 


Parrish to Move 


S Ay 
_ Amos Parrish 8 Co., Cleveland ad- 
vertising counsel to retail stores, w 
move to New York about Septem’ 


Read this 
Newspaper Symposium!— 


Commencing with this issue, The Fourth 
Estate will continue publishing an important 
series of letters which frankly tell what 
intelligent readers think of newspapers of 


today. 


HESE letters are from Statesmen, Financiers, Labor Leaders, Authors, Educa- 


tors, Employees, Executives, and others 
nence. But possibly more important still a 
class of American men and women who are 


The Questions Aske 


In what respect are newspapers improving? In 
what respect are they retrograding? Do you pre- 
fer a “tabloid” or standard size? Should newspa- 
pers be illustrated; if so, to what extent? 

Is the average amount of newspaper advertising 
and reading matter rightly proportioned? Should 
a newspaper publish comparative circulation and 
- advertising data to the disparagement of other 
newspapers? 


What should be the policy of a paper regarding 
accuracy and truthfulness of advertising? Is too 
little or too much space given to any department 
or classification of news? 


This Series is Just One of the 
Many Interesting Features 


You Will Regularly Find in 


Tee FourtH ESTATE 


33rd Year 


Be Sure You See Every Issue! 


Subscription Price $4 


A Weekly Newspaper for Advertisers 
and Newspaper Makers 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 


of commercial and professional promi1- 
re the expressions from the great middle 
constant readers of daily newspapers. 


d and Answered 


What prominent faults do you observe in news- 
papers? What is your criticism of average news- 
paper editorials? Do you think a daily should be 
strictly a NEWS paper, or should it contain 
“features”; and if the latter, what kind and propor- 
tion? What is your favorable and unfavorable 
criticism of Sunday newspapers? 

Of all the newspapers you read, which three or 
four do you consider the best? Which ONE of 
them do you prefer above the others, and why? 
If you were publisher of a newspaper, what would 
you do DIFFERENTLY from present publishers? 


Pin a Dollar 


to your letterhead and 
send it to us for the 
next twelve weekly is- 
sues—or send us $4.00 
for a years subscription 


A Good 


Two-Paper Combination 
In A 


Good Two-Paper City 


There are about 260,000 people in the greater city of 
Dallas. There are some two million (two-fifths of Texas’ 
entire population) in the Dallas market area—Prosperity 
Zone. 


The optional combination of The Dallas Morning News 
(week-days) and The Dallas Journal is the highroad into 


the homes of this market. 


ANY advertising problem in this market can be solved 
with these two papers. Last month the adily average, 
both papers, exceeded 121,000. It is the maximum of 
effectiveness without extravagance. 


The News and The Journal are sold and circulated 
independently of each other, so that duplication 1s no 
considerable factor. 

Two first-grade newspapers. Their circulations are 
synonymous with popular buying-power. Their prestige 
is worth money to every advertiser. Their combination 
rate is the best available “buy.”’ 


Most two-paper advertisers schedule the News-Journa 
combination for Dallas. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An Optional Combination 


Either paper may be used by itself. The Sunday News is not sold in 
combination with The Journal 


HE NEW South—epitomized by Memphis—rejuvenated 
and stabilized by putting fresh eggs in more baskets! 


Not so many years ago one could form a fairly accurate opinion 
of trade activity in the Memphis (TRI-STATE) market, by sim- 
ply looking at Cotton quotations. 


But since the War—new capital, new industries, new exploita- 
tion of dormant resources, have entirely remodelled the business 
structure of the South. 


The Memphis of today creates annually about two hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of products independent of baled cotton! 


The taxable incomes of inhabitants of the Tri-State (Memphis) 
market aggregate more than $63,400,000 yearly! 


This renewed financial comfort is a constant factor, reinforced and 
supported by great variegation of business and multiplied pro- 
ductivity. 
* * * 

The Memphis (Tri-State) Market embraces Western Tennessee, the 

upper half of Mississippi and the eastern quarter of Arkansas. 
422,000 people are in the close-in, mobile, active-buying group 
covered by The COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


115,000 families read this newspaper daily—and are guided by 
its columns in their buying selections. 


The Commercial Appeal extends its merchandising taproot to the 
bottom dollar of worthwhile purchasing power in the TRI- 
STATE EMPIRE. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 


AUG 17 1926 


The entice Memphis zone ts delivered as a unit—families both 
able and willing to buy—by The Commercial Appeal. 


Specialized information is essential to successful selling effort 
in the NEW Memphis market. 


Why not seek such knowledge from that organization which 
has best demonstrated its competence to grip and hold the interest 
and trust of so vast a Southern audience? 


Ask The Commercial Appeal to confer with you on distribution 
and advertising in this NEW South. 
THEWZOHN BUDD CO: 
National Advertising Representatives 


New York . Chicago Los Angeles 
St. Louis San Francisco Atlanta 


—the Brightest Spot in the New South! 


The Newark Star-Eagle 
now has 100,000 net paid 
circulation per day 


R STAR-EAGLE is probably unprece- 
dented among New Jersey newspapers. 


Although during the hot weather our 

circulati on. figures are always at their lowest 
rer our present circulation is about 100,000 
wet paid copentienday. This is about 17,000 
more than last summer. 


egiianna ( ranma we 
are 24 per cent ahead of last August. 


I believe the STAR-EAGLE is today one 
of the best and most interesting evening news- 


frat Mock 
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every community 

of worth while 

size in Michigan has 

a newspaper 

that can do more 

for advertisers 

locally than a 
publication trickling 
out of Detroit can do it— 
the Detroit Times 

does not claim any 
““one”’—its field is 
Greater Detroit area— 
a million and a 

half people—and it 
does not even cover 
that all alone 
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National Advertisers 


Use More Space in The Sun 
on Weekdays Than in Any 


Other New York News- 
paper—Morning or Evening 


Oe G July, 1926, during 
the first seven months of 
eC tal 1926 and during the year 1925 

hick ual gees THE SUN led all New York 

i teat A weekday newspapers, morning 

Herald-Tribune ... 256,002 2,008,932 | aS well as evening, in volume 


Jenga ea a eat ie of National Advertising. 
| Evening World ... 120,558 1,047,652 


Morning World .. 166,638 1,008,616 


112,850 889,052 THE SUN is first in National 
96,346 677,424 ae = 
re Uw tie Adveriising because it is first 
SUN'S lead over 2nd in its ability to produce results 


newspaper : 162,776 : . 
ee for National Advertisers. 


National Advertising | 


New York Weekday Newspapers 


To National Advertisers who have new products to in- 
troduce and to those who seek greater sales for products 
already established in New York, THE SUN is the most 
powerful sales producer in the world’s greatest market. 


ee 
Increase Your Sales in New York Through the Advertising Columns of The Sun 
ee ees 


280 tees a NEW YORK 


_ 


: 
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Hourth Hstate 


Studebaker’s Rotogravure Newspaper 


Campaign a Supreme Test 


Automobile Concern Expending $200,000 a Month with Prospect of An Annual 
Outlay of $2,400,000 in Mighty High Art Advertising Effort 


By THOMAS BARRETT 
Assoctate Editor, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


HAT WOULD YOU think 
of an automobile com- 
pany that contracts to 


spend nearly $200,000 a month 
in newspaper advertising with the 
aim of keeping it up the year 
round, if it produces results? 

Consider that this would mean 
an annual expenditure'of $2,400,- 
000. 

We repeat, two million four 
hundred thousand dollars per year! 

This remarkable experiment in 
American big business is an ex- 
pression of confidence in roto- 
gravure newspaper advertising. It 
is a wholesale manifestation of the 


' wonders that can be performed 


with paper and ink and artistic ef- 
fect; with class copy in newspaper 
advertising. 


Into Eight Million Homes 


Primarily, the campaign is in- 
tended to introduce the new Stude- 
baker sedan, called ‘“The Presi- 
dent’ and the Studebaker Com- 
pany has chosen the rotogravure 
sections of 38 newspapers to carry 
its message into over eight million 
homes. 

The Studebaker corporation ad- 
dresses its dealers concerning the 
importance of the campaign as fol- 
lows: 

“This dominant campaign is 
important to you because Roto- 
gravure advertising has several 
striking advantages as a medium 
of publicity. First, it enables artis- 
tic reproduction of the Custom 
Sedans in a way which truly con- 
veys their impressive beauty. It 
occupies a section of the news- 
paper where there is but little ad- 
ditional advertising of any nature 
and practically no other competi- 
tive automobile advertising. 

“In every home the Rotograv- 
ure Section is one of the most 
sought for sections. Men, women 
and children read it. Every mem- 
ber of the family will see this out- 
standing presentation of these 
Studebaker Custom Sedans. 

“Remember, this Rotogravure 
advertising supplements the Stude- 


baker advertising appearing contin- 
ually in the black and white sec- 
tions of America’s principal news- 
papers; in addition to an extensive 
campaign in weekly magazines, 
such as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s and Liberty. 

“In order to cash in on this ad- 


vertising to its full extent, Stude- 
baker dealers must supplement it 
with advertising of their own in 
papers in which the factory is not 
advertising, or if you prefer to use 
a newspaper on the factory list, 
fit in your message on the open 
dates in the factory schedule.”’ 


cA SEDAN 
OF COMMANDING BEAUTY 
for men in command of affairs 


IG business speaks to big business through the 

President—a Studebaker Big Six Custom Sedan 
for big business executives! The President is the 
Studebaker conception of the kind of car an ex- 
ecutive should ride in—inspired in every detail-of 
its lines with the vision of Big Business ideals— 
evoking both admiration for itself and respect for 
the man who owns ir. 
Powerepv with the quict Studebaker L-head 
motor, which recently crossed the continent in 86 
houts and 29 minutes—six hours 
faSter than the best time of the crack 
Limiteds! 
Anp Dowerep with those custom 
details of Juxury and refinement that 
place it in the company of costly 
custom creations! 
Resting on awheelbase of 127 inches, 


Madratd) 


The PRESIDENT 


$2385 


Standard Six Cuftom Sedan $1585 
Big Six Custom Brougham 1985 
Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) 245 
Prices J. 0, br Jastors. including fall eqarp- 
ment, gwheel brakes and dise whol 


the President reveals the long level lines of a cus- 
tom body—setrling low over disc wheels with four- 
wheel brake control—lacquered in a rich ebony 
with a belt of thistle green striped with Siskiyou 
yellow—upholstered in broadcloth with broadlace 
trim and last minute custom appointments—and 
culminating in the silvered figure of Atalanta poised 
aboveitsradiator cosy mbolizethefutility of pursuir. 
Yer the President is moderately priced, thanks to 
Studebaker One-Profit facilities. See the President 
before you sce anybody elsc. 


Equipment: No-deale ventilating windshield, 


rer 
and gasoline gauge on the 
Iter and air puriher, auto 

spark coacrol, 


ee Se es 
No. 1695 

> 

The Studebaker rotogravure 


campaign, which started August 1, 
was placed for August in the news- 


papers which follow with their 
estimated circulation: 

Birmingham, Ala. News . 88,952 
Los Angeles, Calif. Times 199,240 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Chroniclen. 5 anes eee 149,122 
Washington, D. C. Post . 77,124 
Washington, D. C. Star . 106,820 
Atlanta, Ga. Constitution 108,292 
Atlanta, Ga. Journal 118,940 
Chicago, Ill. Tribune .. . 1,087,990 
Indianapolis, Ind. Star 1367329 
Des Moines, Ia. Register . 149,515 
Louisville, Ky. Courier- 

JOUr alae an EZ SOO) 
New Orleans, La. Times 

Ricay uncial ae NALA TASS: 
Baltimore, Md. Sun 188,285 
Boston, Mass. Herald . . LARS 
Detroit, Mich. Free Press . 259,193 
Detroit, Mich. News 334,052 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

VOUChAlee ey eee eee 162,293 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

seri buner ee ee eet reeds 163,617 
St. Paul, Minn. Pioneer- 

PLeSSa tot, Bo ee 15012 
St. Louis, Mo. Globe 

Wemocratwee se ae 250,739 
St. Louis, Mo. Post 

Wispately ses ope 384,685 
Buffalo, N. Y. Express- 

@ Outi es eb. tee 170,102 
Buffalo, N. Y. Times 104,076 
New York, N. Y. Times 610,041 
New York, N. Y. Herald- 

PotD Unt ew eee tee fe orale 345,484 
New York, N. Y. World 583,163 
Rochester, N. Y. Demo- 

crat-Chronicle)) , 7). Ne AVAEE 
Syracuse, N. Y. Post 

Standard ee eru eee: 60,039 
Cincinnati, Ohio Enquirer 170,132 
Cleveland, Ohio News 200,858 
Cleveland, Ohio Plain 

Dealerviy ne weet tei ae 266,578 
Philadelphia, Pa. Inquirer 442,291 
Philadelphia, Pa. Public 

edger ius mice Meee 437,024 
Memphis, Tenn. Com- 

mercial Appeal’. 3... - 295219 
Nashville, Tenn. Banner . 56,007 
Houston, Texas Chronicle 86,162 
Seattle, Wash. Times 104,299 
Milwaukee, Wis. Journal 145,836 

Total Circulation ...8,473,088 
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This unique campaign, the first 
of its kind designed to sell auto- 
mobiles (excepting a 16 page 
flier taken by the Dodge Company 
a few years ago) was prepared by 
Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the Stude- 
baker Company; M. F. Rigby, ad- 
vertising manager, and J. M. 


Cleary, sales manager, all working 
together in South Bend, Indiana. 
The copy was laid out and placed 
by The Roach Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago, and is credit- 
able from every viewpoint, as can 
be judged by the first insertion re- 
produced herewith. 


The new thing, the fine thing, 
the width and depth of circulation 
and the affection of the reader for 
the American newspaper are all 
combined to make this immense 
testimonial of confidence in news- 
paper advertising a huge success, 
as well as a large investment. 


Pens and Pencils Write New Page 
In Advertising History 


W. A. Sheaffer's Advertising Manager Tells How Trade Increases 
Six Hundred Fold Through Newspaper Leverage; 
Approximately Two Hundred Papers Used 


By W. RAY SMITH 


Advertising Manager, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


ROM THE DISTANT city of 
HF Fort Madison, Iowa, | am 

sending a newspaper ad- 
vertising success article that vies 
with any of the wonder stories 
which have been coming with 
such frequency, of late, out of the 
effete East. 

It is a business romance of mod- 
ern vitality, telling the fact that 
through newspaper advertising a 
business has been increased six 
hundred fold since our first year 
of production. 

And this was accomplished by 
a company that has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
newspaper advertising, combining 
in its upward progress a good 
product and _ intelligent mer- 
chandising. 

The purpose of the advertising 
was to prove that the W. A. 
Sheaffer fountain pen and pencil 
are mightier than the ordinary 
kind. The success of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., is in itself a 
fine tribute to the pre-eminence of 
newspaper advertising over any 
and all other printed sales forces. 

The newspaper is the infantry 
of advertising, that champion 
sales producing medium of the 
universe. Magazines form the 
heavy artillery. Banging away 
day after day, month after month 
we have learned that our maga- 
zine advertising put the customer 
in a frame of mind to be won 
over to our product when that all 
important zero hour comes—the 
hour to buy. Then we let loose 
a sharp volley from the infantry 
and the customer is ours. He has 
been won over to our way of 
thinking. 

Once one convinces that cus- 
tomer, there is little effort neces- 
sary to hold him, providing, of 
course, your product keeps pace 
with competition. 

This lesson has been learned by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
of Fort Madison, Ia., in its ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually for ad- 
vertising. 

The newspapers bring instant 
results. 

To bring it down to a finer, 
more individual point, each dealer 


runs tie-up advertising along with 
Sheaffer's national advertising in 
the local papers. This has caused 
those interested to reap great bene- 
fits from Sheaffer efforts. 

All the magazine, billboard and 
car card advertising in the world 
could not possibly create the im- 
mediate demand for the article in 
question as does a well-organized, 
well-selected newspaper campaign. 

This fact can easily be noted 
when it is explained that Sheaffer 
sales have increased six hundred 
fold since the first year of produc- 
tion. This is due of course to 
effective advertising, an intelligent 


sales policy and a most reliable 
product. 

Of course, certain territories 
must be sufficiently developed in 
respect to progressive dealers be- 
fore intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing is worth while. 

On the Sheaffer present desk 
set campaign, advertising is being 
run in approximately two hun- 
dred newspapers. Thirty-four 
leading magazines have continual- 
ly carried an appeal to the public. 
The newspapers will create the 
immediate buyers, after the maga- 
zines have reminded millions of 
the Sheaffer product. 


ink, makes all pens 
write betser, and 
the Lifetime pen 
write best. 


Identify the aristocrat 
of pens by this 
white dot 


No other pen-invention has ever swept into popularity as 
has this original Sheaffer idea. A giant conqueror! Unnum. 
bered thousands of these remarkable Lifetime* fountain pen 
desk sets are already doin? high servicein hanks, hotels, com- 
mercial and educational institutions everywhere. A better 
writing tool! Just lift the pen from its handsome stand and 
it is ready for instant and long service. No dipping! The 
ink is all in the pen itself. Itis made of beautiful and endur- 
ing, Radite and is unconditionally guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Prices $10 fo $30, complete with Lifetime pens 


Don't be deceived with cheap substitutes. Let 
your dealer send @ Sheaffer on approval. 


PENS: PENCILS: SKR 
W A SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


SHEAFFER'S 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WW YORK OFFICE. 
an 
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Besides the introduction of 
‘“The President,’’ the campaign is 
intended to imprint the name 
Studebaker indelibly on the mind 
with a pleasing and delightful re- 
currence. The ‘“‘photographic’ 
effect of rotogravure lends itself 
to this high-class impression. 


British Agencies 


Like Ours 


But Many British Agents 
Rebate Part of Their 


Commission 


By SIR CHARLES F. HIGHAM 


Chairman, Charles F. Higham, Ltd., 
London, Eng. 


Re ae to the question 
which THE FOURTH Es- 
TATE proposed to me: 

I do not think there is any dif- 
ference existing today between 
the operation of British and Ameri- 
can advertising agencies, with the 


exception that the American 
agencies, in the main, I believe, 
retain the agency commission 


which they receive, and the large 
majority of British agencies rebate 


part of their commission to the 
advertiser. 


This practice is getting less and 
less, however, and the service 
agent is coming into his own, as 
he does in America. 


At the same time, I believe the 
British advertising agency renders 
a service to the advertiser—ap- 
pealing to the British public— 
second to no country in the world. 


Newspaper Representatives Have 
Party At Battle Creek 


More than one hundred and fifty 
advertising representatives were guests 
of the Kellogg Company at Battle 
Creek on an all-day outing on Aug- 
ust 3. References to bus lines weze 
banned from the day’s activities. 

In addressing the guests at the in- 
formal breakfast preceding a day of 
sport, Mr. W. K. Kellogg, president 
and founder of the company, said 
that ‘‘this business was built largely 


by advertising even from the earliest 
days.”” 


Conkwright Ad. Manager 


D. D. Conkwright, formerly with 
Carl J. Balliett, Inc., advertising agen- 


cy, has taken over the publicity work | 


for Home Light and Power Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


He will place newspaper advertis- 
ing for the Delco Light products and 
Frigidaire handled by the Home Light 
aud Power Company in North Caro- 
ina. 


Advertising Ice 


Battenfield & Ball, Register, Trib- 
une Building, Des Moines, have 
placed a trial campaign for the Des 
Moines Ice Company, which covers a 
radius of twenty towns. The results 
of this campaign are being watched 
by other ice companies to determine 
the advisability of a nation-wide cam- 
paign of ice advertising. 


ee) 
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The Men Who Make the Ads 


Every Advertiser Knows About His Own Campaigns, But Aveney 


Has the Accumulated Knowledge of Many—Copy That 


Sells Consumer is Biggest Thing in Advertising 


By MAX B. SACKHEIM 
President of Sackheim © Scherman, Advertising Agency 


MAX B. SACKHEIM 


Mr. Mayer is the production Mr. 
dent and one of the found- 
ers, is one of the dominant 


manager who keeps all things 
moving in the Sackheim 
Scherman Agency. 


~ 
SINGLE advertiser knows 
about his own advertising 
but an agent, handling 
many accounts, has the accumu- 
lated knowledge of them all. 
From each he gathers something 


that may be of importance to his 
other clients. 

When this business was estab- 
lished six years ago by Mr. Scher- 
man and myself, we had a back- 
ground of many years of adver- 
tising experience and brought into 
the firm a solid foundation upon 
which we have since built the fine 
superstructure of our business. 

How well we have built is at- 
tested by the quality of accounts 
we are now handling, including 
the Electric Corporation of Ameri- 
ca which has just launched an at- 
tractive campaign in the New 
York Times; Whe Book-of-the- 
month Club; the Pelman Institute, 
teaching Pelmanism; Robert H. 
Ingersoll, Inc., of dollar stropper 
fame; Annette Kellerman, Inc., 
physical culture course; National 
Music Lovers, Inc., phonograph 
records and reproducers; Double- 
day, Page ®% Co., on Joseph Con- 
rad’s works; The Frank E. Davis 
Fish Co., the Sherwin Cody 
School of English, the Ponsell 
Floor Machine Co., and others. 

Every account we accept is 
handled on the basis of first mak- 
ing tests to determine the best ap- 
peal to use in the copy. We sur- 
vey the market, and advise clients 
on every detail of their work. 

We believe that the biggest 
thing in advertising is the copy. 
that all other phases are secondary 


Scherman, vice presi- Mr. 


tising field 
spirits of the concern. 


to selling the consumer. Any cam- 
paign that has is its first objective 
sales to jobbers and dealers with- 
out regard to consumer sales is 
wrong. 

The quickest way to make a 
test is by territories through the 
newspapers. The exact cost per 
sale can thereby be. determined. 
Territories can be added as the 
advertiser desires. 

Newspaper advertising can be 
used successfully before a maga- 
zine campaign, after a magazine 
campaign or simultaneously with 
a magazine campaign. 

We have found newspaper ad- 
vertising quick acting and flexible. 


Sackheim has cut a Mr. 
niche of fame in the adver- has 
unequalled by 
few men of his age. 
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ICE- MAKING IN YOUR HOME 
now simplified 
‘ to the LAST DEGREE 


i Eleciri CE 


the simplified electric refrigerator 


Beatty as copy chief 
upon his shoulders 

much of the responsibility 
of producing the copy. 


Mr. Giellerup, the idea 
man, is a bundle of sta- 
tistics as well as an origi- 
nator of sales thought. 


Almost any size space can be used 
successfully, depending on _ the 
product. The newspaper is closer 
to the home than any other me- 
dium and for that reason, more 
personal. 

We find that special sections 
are better than regular sections, 
especially the Sunday magazine 
sections. 

We always begin with a central 
idea instead of writing just a lot 
of words. All plans are carefully 
laid in conference. Mr. Scherman, 
Mr. Giellerup, Mr. Johnson and 
myself prepare all the copy. We 
have no cub copy writers. 

I sincerely believe that our copy 


oo 
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is approved with less changes than 
that of any other agency. One of 
the reasons for this is the fact 
that we have definite reasons for 
everything we write. 


Every advertisement is designed 
to stand on its own feet, not be- 
ing prepared merely as part of a 
campaign. Every advertisement 
must pay for itself. We do not 
think that any one advertisement 
in a campaign can_ successfully 
borrow any influence from an- 
other nor lend to it. Advertise- 
ments are not read consecutively 
as they are written. For that rea- 
son we believe every advertisement 
should make a complete sale 
leaving nothing for other ads to 
do as far as those sales are con- 
cerned. 


We believe that if advertising 
is designed simply to make an im- 
pression, thousands of sales are 
lost before the impression is cre- 
ated. The only way to advertise 
is to sell goods in every advertise- 
ment. Let good will come as a 
by-product of sales. You can not 
run an advertising campaign as a 
continued story, and get the most 
out of your advertising expense. 

Our art department is simply a 
visualizing department. We go in- 
to the open market to get the 
highest type of artist for each indi- 
vidual job. There are many of 
them for many types of work. 

We have skilled employes for 
every step in the completion of a 
campaign. This co-ordination of 
many workers in many depart- 
ments is what make for agency 
superiority. 
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Postmaster Bans “Buy British Goods” 
Mark on Letters 


“Buy British Goods’’ will no 
longer appear on letters as a post- 
age stamp cancellation mark, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by 
the British Post Office. Rotary 
International communicated with 
the British Postmaster-General, 
Sir W. Mitchell Thomson, point- 
ing out that the appearance of this 
advertising slogan on letters sent 
to the United States would not 
assist in the promotion of friendly 
relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


The postmark complained of, 
the Postmaster-General now states, 
will in future be replaced by com- 
mercial advertisements, which will 
be revenue producing. Already 
advertisements appear in Post Of- 
fices, telephone booths (which are 
under the control of the Postal 
authorities) and books of postage 
stamps, all recent innovations. 


O’Shaughnessy on Vacation 
In Cape Cod 


“Tam going to Cape Cod to swim, 
fish, loaf and pay my respects to the 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ said James 
O'Shaughnessy, Executive Secretary 
of the A.A.A.A., who leaves today 
for a two-weeks vacation. His family 
goes with him, of course, and ‘‘Jim’’ 
drives the car. 


‘Every American,” he said, ‘‘ought 
to go to Cape Cod and visit the coun- 
try where the men who made this 
nation possible landed and drove in 
the wedge of civilization. They went 
barefoot and hungry, suffering priva- 
tions which this generation would 
not think of enduring, and their story 
is an inspiration to greater patriot- 
ism.’ 


Back to Newspaper Work 


Ben Hibbs, head of the department 
of journalism and director of pub- 
licity for the past two years at Hays 
Teachers’ College, Hays, Kan., has 
resigned his position and will go back 
into practical newspaper work on 
September 1. He has been appointed 
managing editor of the Goodland, 
Kan., News- Republic. Mr. Hibbs 
was formerly on various newspapers 
in Kansas and Colorado. 
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Why the Newspaper? 


Fourth of a Series of Articles by Newspaper 
Chiefs on the Merits of Advertising 


in Newspapers 


Industry Made by Newspapers 
Is Sustained by Them 


Presidents Harding and Coolidge Have Contributed in News 
to Success of Advertised Products 


By JOHN A. HEFFERNAN 
Chief Editorial Writer of the Brooklyn Times 


MERICANS DO NOT waste 
time. They are great be- 
lievers in combination. 

Doubtless if the newspapers con- 
fined themselves entirely to the 
publication of news and literary 
articles the American public 
would seek its information as to 
the market details in which it is 
interested in such other agencies 
as merchants and manufacturers 
might devise. 

The American merchant, how- 
ever, long ago discovered that he 
could make a stronger appeal to 
the public and distribute his mes- 
sage, whatever it was, far more 
efficaciously by utilizing the me- 
dium which was already satisfying 
the public’s demand for informa- 
tion, and therefore less and less 
did the purveyors of national 
products. depend on methods of 
advertising which were tried when 
the psychology of advertising as 
a science was in its infancy. And 
more and more have they come 
to recognize the merit of the daily 
newspaper as a means of establish- 
ing contacts with prospective pur- 
chasers of their wares. 

Speed is one of the characteris- 
tics of the daily newspaper; speed 


A. N. A. E. Names Frank T. 
Carroll As President 


The following are the officers of 
the Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives just elected for 
the following year: 


President, Frank T. Carroll, adver- 
tising manager of the Indianapolis 
News; Vice-President, William E. 
Donahue, manager of local display 
advertising, Chicago Tribune; Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, Don Bridge, man- 
ager, merchandising retail advertis- 
ing, Indianapolis News. 

Directors: A. L. Shuman, vice- 
president and advertising manager, 
Fort Worth Star Telegram and Rec- 
ord Telegram; H. S. Conlon, adver- 
tising manager, Grand Rapids Press: 
W. S. Rogers, advertising manager, 


Boston Transcript; F. E. Tripp, 
general manager, Gannett News- 
papers, Inc.; J. K. Groom, director 


national advertising, Northern IlIli- 
nois Group; Irving R. Smith, adver- 
tising manager of the Los Angeles 


Times; John F. Tims, Jr., business 
manager, New Orleans Times Pic- 
ayune; Frank T. Carroll, W.. E. 


Donahue. 


JOHN A. HEFFERNAN 


in the collection of news; speed 
in its preparation for publication 
and speed in its distribution. The 
national advertisers have found 
that as an advertising medium this 
characteristic is very valuable to 
them. There is not the long wait 
for results which follows adver- 
tising in magazines, monthly and 
quarterly, but quick results fol- 


Dr. Reisner Urges Churches to Use 
Paid Ads 


Religion is a business and should 
employ paid advertising, the Epworth 
League Assembly of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in session 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C., was told by 
denominational leaders. 

Paid advertising was urged by Dr. 
C. F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway 
Temple, New York, head of the De- 
partment of Religious Advertising of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, who added that ‘‘faith. 
ambition, integrity, teamwork, and 
health’ are qualities of the Christian 
which should be emphasized by com- 
merical advertising mediums. 

The hope of Protestant Christian- 
ity is bound up in young people, 
Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald, Chicago, told the as- 
sembly.* He deplored general condem- 
nation of the present generation of 
youth, adding that the chief menace 
to progress is the ‘‘older generation.” 


Celleher Visits Parents 


Lee Celleher, assistant advertising 
manager of the Ashtabula, O., Star 
Beacon, spent his two weeks’ vacation 
visiting his parents at Rochester, N. Y. 


low expeditious publication, and 
quick returns follow the rapid 


transmission of the advertiser’s. 


message. 

Another advantage which the 
newspaper possesses is that it is 
comprehensive in its scope and 
powerful in its appeal. Newspapers 
cover the nation, and each news- 
paper having contacts with every 
home in its own locality is the 
most powerful advocate for the 
merchant in that locality. The na- 
tional advertiser finds that by ad- 
vertising in the daily newspaper he 
invests his money in a medium 
which distributes it in the locality 
to which he desires to make his 
appeal, and the money thus dis- 
tributed is returned to him through 
patronage of the local agent or 
merchant who handles his prod- 
ucts. 


Newspapers Exploit Industry 


There was a time perhaps when 


only those particularly interested 
in any special product would turn 
to the advertising pages of a news- 
paper, but the daily press of the 
United States by its exploitation 
of the romance and the wonder of 
modern industry and modern busi- 
ness methods has so educated news- 
paper readers that they turn to- 
day from the news and literary 
features to the advertising col- 
umns, and no intelligent reader 
feels that his understanding of cur- 
rent events is complete unless it 
comprehends not only the news of 
daily events in politics, science and 
social life, but also the character 
and quality and cost of the prod- 
ucts of the nation’s mills and fac- 
tories. 

Interest in sports associates the 
sporting page with the advertise- 
ments that tell of sporting equip- 
ment. It was said that President 
Harding increased enormously the 
sale of golf sticks, and following 
the publication of President Cool- 
idge’s fishing exploits in the North 
Woods there was an immediate 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Denver Getting Ready for Convention 


Western hospitality has been cor- 
ralled and branded “‘I. A. A.’’, by the 
Advertising Club of Denver, for the 
convention of the International Ad- 
vertising Association in Colorado's 
capital, next June. 


The lariat has been thrown by 
Ralph H. Faxon, president of the 
1927 Host Club, and drawn in by 
Joseph E. Moorhead, also of Denver, 
general chairman of the Convention 
Committee. 


They are preparing not only to 
welcome the delegates in typical west- 
‘ern fashion but to give them some 
advance ideas in advertising, if possi- 
ble, and between times, a feed or two, 
chuck-wagon style, and to show them 
the adobe pueblos which redskins are 
building at Indian Hills in the nearby 
Rockies. 


The Municipal Auditorium will be 
open for any one who wants to make 
a speech, and committees and depart- 
ment heads will find ample space in 
the hotels closeby. Seriously, there 
will be much to talk about original 
ideas and the like, and splendors also 
will give added inspiration to the vis- 
iting delegates. 


Miss Spear with Street & Finney 


Miss May Spear will specialize on 
accounts pertaining to fashion and 
women’s wear for the Street @% Fin- 
ney Advertising Agency, N. Y. Miss 
Spear has been connected with the 
J. Walter Thompson agency, and 
with B. Altman & Co., where she 
wrote on fashions. 


Vacuum Cleaner Campaign 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Cleveland, is making up its list for 
the Fall advertising season. Walter J. 
Daily is the company’s advertising 
manager, and the agency of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, N. Y., is placing 
the account. 


New Tacoma Agency 


The Condon Co., a new advertis- 
ing agency, has been started at Taco- 
ma, Wash., by John Condon, former- 
ly vice-president of Condon-Milne- 
Gibson, Inc., Seattle. Mr. Condon is 
president and treasurer, and E. L. 
Jardeen is vice-president and secretary. 


Duchess of Rutland 


ER GRACE, the Duchess Dowager of Rutland, 
widow of che eighth Duke, is the talented 
mother of a talented daughter, Lady Diana Manners. 
The Duchess consented to make the charming 
drawing of Lady Diana shown above for the Clicquot 
Club Company because she has become acquainted 
with Clicquot Club Ginger Ale and considers ic 


most delightful dnok 


She said s“An eoncing drink, delightful in favor 
and most refreshing, 1 am very pleased that J have 
come to know Clicquor Club Ginger Ale” 


‘Cab Compare 
Mul. Nassachuserss 
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New Testimonials Make Copy 


a Living Force 


Old Faces Are Finished and People of Prominence 
Replace the Phantoms of Yesteryears 
By a Copy Chief 


HE OLD-STYLE newspaper 
advertisement, in which 
some antiquated photograph 
was reproduced in coarse-screen 
halftone, accompanied by an ex- 
citable tribute to a patent medi- 
cine, was effective but unprinci- 
pled. The writer of the testimonial 
would seem a very genuine, living 
personality to someone a thousand 
miles away. And who would take 
the trouble to investigate? In the 
meanwhile, that sweet-faced old 
lady of the advertisement might 
have been deceased a generation. 
The newspapers were the first 
to put a stop to this sort of thing, 
and now it is a practice almost 
universally discouraged and obso- 
lete. And to take the place of the 
former regime there has come a 
re-born testimonial plan for news- 
paper advertising, at once legiti- 
mate, dignified, ethical and highly 
effective. For the modern testi- 
monial is the product of people in 
the public eye: men and women 
of international reputations. The 
element of “‘fake’’ is practically 
eliminated. 


They Will Be Heard 


Sometimes the author of the 
message or a series of messages is 
won over to the proposition be- 
cause of personal popularity. 
Thus, when a Will Rogers or an 
Irvin Cobb spread their peculiar 
and ingratiating personalities over 
an advertising campaign, it is 
based on the acknowledged truth 
that they have a wide following 
and anything they have to say will 
be said professionally, entertain- 
ingly, and will be definitely certain 
of a receptive hearing. 

That the public 
should be a little more 
interested in what 
Will Rogers has to say 
than in an unsigned 
document, is but to 
recognize human na- 
ture’s vagaries and to 
admit what would 
appear to be a com- 
mon place. 


The Public Eye 


Then age wot 
course, conflicting 
opinions in this re- 
gard. Many advertis- 
ing men think the 
aforementioned celeb- 


rities write poor ad- 


vertising copy, and 
that~ the © effort’ -is 
largely. lux uty, a 


whim, a fad, a little 
spice. 

However, the view- 
point of the public is 
more important and 
for every professional 
man who can’t see 


Irvin Cobb as the creator of to- 
bacco copy, there are thousands 
upon thousands of “‘just ordinary 
folks’’ who wouldn’t miss one of 
his messages for worlds. 

The out-and-out testimonial 
would appear to be the more im- 
pressive method, in the long run. 
If a nationally loved Helen Kel- 
ler writes a tribute to a certain 
automobile, explaining how her 
sightless eyes seem to see the beau- 
ties of the open road, as she is 
speeding along, that piece of 

copy,’ however unprofessionally 
written, 1s sure to’ carry a heart 
throb, a “‘wallop’” peculiarly its 
own. The very fact that Miss Kel- 
ler is not versed is advertising ver- 
nacular, makes the story all the 
more impressive, sincere and allur- 
ing. [t lacks affectation and arti- 
ficiality of pose. 
rue, now and again, some 
public character will write volubly 
of a car or a watch or almost any- 
thing, because one of these pro- 
ducts has been sent to them in a 
complimentary manner. But the 
public doesn’t look behind the 
scenes and, after all, what differ- 
ence does it make if it is an affair, 
mutually arranged for and manu- 
factured out of a common trade 
understanding? The article is giv- 
ing pleasure and service and such 
expressions of admiration as may 
be set down, come from the heart, 
when all is said and done. 


Famous Men and Women 


A dozen famous men and 
women wrote testimonials for a 
certain radio receiving set, granted 
the use of their photographs and 
of photographic rep- 
licas of the installa- 
tions in their homes. 
‘These users were se- 
lected with such 
shrewd care, that the 
sum total was the 
equivalent of a port- 
folio of human char- 
acter, sometimes grave, 
often gay. Charles 
Dana Gibson the artist 
was one of this group. 
What he had to say 
was quite entertaining. 
A nationally known 


author was another. 
‘The publie felt it ae 
knew him, in any ., ) 


event. This was an- 
other point of con- 
tact. The fact remains 
that the testimonials 
were widely read and 
were immeasurably 
popular and_ success- 
ful. 

After _ repeated 
newspaper campaigns, 
which were unwisely 
devised and therefore 


Two flavors 


but casually remunerative, in the 
newspaper field, the advertising 
department of a well known wash- 
ing powder went back to the first 
principles of testimonial copy— 
and made good. 


A New Spirit 


But there was a new flavor, a 
new spirit to the three-column se- 
ries. Splitting its efforts into ter- 
ritorial campaigns, designed ex- 
clusively for each city or com- 
munity, scouts were sent out to 
interview women who had used 
the product and thought well of 
it. Their permission was granted 
to have photographs run, in half- 
tone. The accompanying text was 
largely of the subdued, restrained 


(Continued on page 25) 


Pulp-Paper Fund Growing 


Already $270,000 of the $350,- 
000 needed by October has been re- 
ceived in subscriptions for the new 
Pulp and Paper Association building 
to be erected on McGill University 
grounds, Montreal, Quebec. R. E. 
Thorne and Carl Riordan of the Rior- 
dan Pulp Corp. have returned from 
England, having engaged the services 
of prominent chemists for their new 
research laboratories at Hawkesbury, 
Quebec. It is the intention of the In- 
ternational Paper Company to pro- 
ceed with an extensive program of re- 
search work in its newly-equipped 
laboratories. 


Joins Roche Agency 
Edward T. Clark, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Greenlease Mo- 
tor) Gar (Go... of) Kansas Gityebas 
joined the Roche Advertising Co., of 
Chicago. 


With Capehart-Cary 


Eugene, Ltd., N. Y., hair-waving 
system has placed its account with the 
Capehart-Cary Co., N. Y., and will 
use newspaper rotogravure sections. 


Woburn Publisher Dies 


Henry L. Andrews, publisher of 
the Woburn, Mass., News, for fifteen 
years, died at his home in Woburn 
after a short illness. 


4 LLIN — it I / 
N her book * Euquerte,” which 
ts the unquestioned authority 


When asked which ginger ale 
she considered best, Mrs, Post 
unhesitatingly'said Clicquoc Club 
Pale Dry She said 

1 think Clicquot Club Pale 
Dry 1s much the nicest ginger ale 
| have ever tasted It is attractive 
in color, tempting, sparkling, and 
delicious in flavor In fact, it seems 
to complete the hospitable effect 
of a perfectly appointed table.” 


on correct table appointments 
and usage, Mrs Post says 

“A water glass standing alone 
at cach place makes a meager 
and untrummed-looking table.” 

As a beverage Mrs Post sug 
gests serving ginger ale either 
alone or combined with other 
beverages or fruit juices 


Clicquot Chuo 
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R. L. BARROWS, 
of Richardson and Ally, 


is al- 
hurry to get to the 


links. 


ways im a 
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Advertising Men at Play! 


FRANK PRESBREY, 


of the Frank Presbrey Advertis- 
ing Agency, never misses a chance 
to talk or play golf. 


Some Window Displays Push 
Instead of Pull 


Psychologists Puts Them on Table and Dissects 
Them for the Fourth Estate Reader’s Benefit 
By HERBERT W. HESS 


Prof. 


E ALL RECOGNIZE the 

\ \ difference between a push 

and a pull. From a hu- 

man point of view a push is usu- 

ally disagreeable. A push breaks 

into the regularity of things. It 

destroys our sense of balance and 
puts us on the defensive. 


On the other hand, a pull is co- 
operative and sympathetic in its 
suggestion. A pull usually implies 
consideration and _ helpfulness. 


of Merchandising, 


Moreover, a pull unites the puller | 


as well as the one pulled. It is in 
the sense of push as obtrusive and 
pull as cooperative and immedi- 
ately helpful that I wish to apply 
co window display effectiveness. 


It has been estimated that $20,- 
000,000 is spent annually for 
window display advertising. Cer- 
tainly such an amount warrants 
careful study as to the fundamen- 
tal basis of window display as well 
as the technique used to get maxi- 
mum returns. 


Importance of This Display 


The most casual observer is im- 
pressed with the regard that mer- 
chants hold toward window dis- 
play. From the humblest store 
proprietor to that of John Wana- 
maker there is constant effort to 
proclaim the merits, value and 
styles of goods through the front 
of -his store. The window is the 
proprietor’s greeting to the public. 

In the broadest sense of the 
word the show window represents 
the soul of a merchant's store 
contacting the public. By the soul 
of his store we mean that kind of 
effort put into display which in- 
cites wishes, needs, wants, and de- 
sires for goods. 


The mind of ourselves is logi- 


Wharton School, 


(Ci, np BER, 


cal and critical. It is the soul as- 
pect of ourselves that is a builder 


of pictures and new values. The. 


soul is ever selective in its sense 
of values and constantly builds 
new pictures of possible attain- 
ment. And this should be the 
meaning of every window display 
—to build new meanings and 
value into the mind, imagination 
and fancy of those who pass by. 


Effect of Neglect 


But if a merchant neglects this 
sense of the window as the soul 
of his business, his display has 
“‘push’’ content in it. I passed a 
restaurant this morning. “There 
were artificial food exhibits in it. 
Was it enticing? No, it pushed 
me on. Another restaurant front 
appeared. Curtains of sombre col- 
or and overly worked with lace 
completely hid an unknown inte- 
rior. The effect was ponderous 
and anything but inviting. Its 
suggestion was that of “‘stuffy,”’ 
“overdone,” and ‘‘without taste.”’ 
It pushed me on. Another restau- 
rant came into view. There were 
lobsters and live ones in the win- 
dow. Finely chopped ice had been 
carefully packed and well pound- 
ed so as to suggest care and taste. 
Within this place I at least felt 
cleanliness and a regard for de- 
tail to prevail. 


Three drug stores exist within 
two blocks of each other. One has 
old-fashioned windows. The old 
drug insignia is there. A few ar- 
ticles, usually some cheap article 
is featured. We enter under pro- 
test. A second drug store looms 
into sight. No window at all. 
Just a glass space from the street 
and observe a few cheap tables and 


ROBERT TINSMAN, 
President of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, now and then plays 

“hookey”’ and goes a-fishin.’ 


disorderly arrangement of chairs. 
We pass on. A new store front 
confronts us. A new style-select- 
ing case cabinet is seen through 
artistically curtained windows. An 
enticing soda fountain, white and 
evenly ordered with chairs and 
tables stands in contrast to the 
beautiful display cards extending 
a selective educational message. 
The outside and inside of this 
store ‘‘pull’’ me in. Such is the 
fascination of a druggist’s store 
whose success consists in his abil- 
ity to harmonize his window dis- 
play with a correspondingly beau- 
tiful interior. 

Changing seasons, competition, 
special sales, holidays, prices and 
changing styles are constant fac- 
tors—determining “‘pull’’ values 
in window display. The public 
has a mental life of its own. The 
extent to which 
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WILLIAM A. THOMSON, 
Director of the Bureau of Adver- 


tising of the A. N. A., gets 
a kick out of raising the chick. 


> 


often valuable for it gives a sense 
of dramatic reality to the goods 
arranged. Again, an article or 
articles arranged in the window ~ 
without depth but where the 
goods are shown for their realistic 
features is a second effect. This 
kind of presentation presupposes 
that shoppers are looking for the 
articles specialized. 


Hunt in New York 


Carl Hunt, ex-manager of the 
I. A. A., and now a resident of Or- 
lando, Fla., was in New York dur- 
ing the week. 


Smelting Account 


Fecheimer, Frank ®& Spedden, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, is hand- 
ling the advertising of the Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Co., Detroit. 


window display an- 
ticipates the changes 
involved in the re- 
current yearly moods, 
customs, and habits 
is the extent to 
which window dis- 
play has a “‘pulling”’ 
power. Straw hats 
out of season usual- 
ly push one on. 
Straw hats in Janu- 


ary for one bound 
for . Floricdastismea 
“pull” factor for a 
limited class. This 


maintains in spite of 
the fact that snow 
is on the ground in 


both Boston and 
Philadelphia. 
Illumination and 
Display 


Another factor 
in drawing power 
for windows is that 
of correct illumina- 
tion. The show win- 
dow has been liken- 
ed to a miniature 
stage, every stage de- 
mands a specialized 
technique to obtain 
the desired effects. 
The sense of per- 
spective or depth is 
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Growth in National Newspaper 


Advertising from 1915 to 1925 
(Unit-One Million Dollars) 


1915 1936 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
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the cigars you want 
at SCHULTES 


MURIEL Mi Favorira 
Cuancettor | HaRveEsTreR 
La PALINA ADMIRATION 
BERING Rosert Burns 
Garcia Grane} OpTimMo 
Henry#-Fourtn | BLACKSTONE 
PrimaApora | Perer SCHUYLER 
Ex Propvucto | 7-20-4 
WEBSTER Ror-Tan 
MiHocar | Corina 
Cuar.es : GREAT 


fresh weekly shipments 
A.SCHULTE 
CIGARS Overs00 Cities 


From Maine to Texas—and Growing! 
This series is right funny in its car- 
tooning and its quips and jests, but has 


been pulling like a Percheron ever since 
tt started. 


- ee 
Leo R. Jalenak Weds 


Leo R. Jalenak, of the advertising 
department of the New Orleans Item- 
Tribune, and Miss Reha Lichterman 
of Rochester, N. Y., were married in 
the bride’s home August 11. After a 
wedding trip to Havana, Cuba, Mr. 


Humor in Ads a Bomb to Hit 
The Reader, Not You 


Must be Simon-Pure Stuff, Prepared by an Expert, 
Fired at Exactly the Right Moment 


VERY LITTLE while an ad- 

H vertiser writes to an au- 

thority to inquire if “humor 

in advertising’ is permissible, eth- 
ical and remunerative. 

His attitude is that of a man 
on the brink of having a serious 
operation performed. Even the 
thought of trying to 
be funny, in an ad- 
vertising sense, is 
solemn and has a 
certain funereal owl- 
ishness. Which, of 
course, is precisely 
the wrong way to 
go about it. 

Certainly humor 
is a factor in mod- 
ern advertising. Hu- 
mor is more than 
that; it is one of the 
cross-weaves of our 
American fabric. We 
all go.in fore that 
sort of thing as men- 
tal relaxation. 

The comic strip 
of the newspaper has 
had more to do with 
cultivating a nation- 
al sense of humor 


weather. 


and shoes. 


’ “Cool as the sheltering 
palm,” says a customer of 
our tropical worsteds. 
Quite so; our worsted| 
batiste and wool crash suits 
have the necessary porous 
qualities to cheat the heat, 
plus the sturdiness to hold, 
their shape and style in hot; 


Two or three piece. 


Summer furnishings, hats 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


draw a quart of laughter of the 
simon poorvariety. “‘Bootleg’’ hu- 
mor, manufactured along stand- 
ardized lines, is very likely to be 
sorry stuff, indeed, and rather dan- 
gerous for any advertiser to use. 

At the same time, the demand 
for good, wholesome, near-to- 
nature humor in the 
advertising field isin- 
tensely energetic just 
now. Seeing the fun- 
ny side of the prob- 
lems of a people can 
be transformed into 
really brilliant 
VCODV. 

About a year ago, 
in an extensive news- 
‘paper campaign of 
the most serious and 
artistic type, a manu- 
facturer of electric 
washing machines al- 
lowed one illustra- 
tion and one piece of 
fextuto wsivpy past.s Lt 
wasaridiculous study 
of Mr. Average 
Homeowner, his 
sleeves rolled up, 
scrubbing clothes 


than anything else, Broadway . Broadway Broadway over a board and a 
chiefly because it is at Liberty ~hliiad at 13th St. tub. It was cartoon, 
iutmatersnd bomen eeEmecc Ties:  Unadulterated, and 
of modern life and eT ey poccnheid the copy went on 
its problems. Botton, Massachusetts to say that if men 


In a great many 
instances, users of 
advertising space in 


and Mrs. Jalenak will live at the newspapers take themselves alto- 
Bienville hotel in New Orleans. gether too seriously. Numerous 
+ + products which are exploited with 


exalted dignity could 


smoke/ Re 


IY STARTING the day right—with my Prince Albert 1s a8 cool and refreshing 
jimmy-pipe and a load of Prince Albert. as the morning plunge. Sweet as a peach, 
Bring on your work. Heap it up. We sun-cooked on the tree. Fragrant as a 
three are going to wade through it like bridal bouquet. I like the way it treats 
a trick dog going through a pape hoop. my tongue and throat too. \Never « 
Me and the pipe and Prince Albert—we regret, never a protest, no matter how 
can lick eny job . .. lke chat! hard I hit ic up, morning ¢o midnight. 
No fooling, Men, P. A. is a grand = You may think you're all set on the 
finde pal. It knocks trouble out in the matter of smokes. I want to say right 
very fret round. It smooths out the here and now that unless you have signed 
wrinkles and paints a beautiful sunburst on with Prince Albert, you've been mise 
‘on the darkest cloud. No wonder they ing the treat of your young life. Get 
call P, A. the National Joy Smoke! It yourself a tidy red tin ofsthis wonderful 
sure is great tobacco, tobacco and see. That's a pl 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like st! 


ad 


An obvious application of a slang phrase which makes 
wit, a twinkle in the eye and just enough humor in 
the words to make the reader smile. 


unbend to advantage. 
The need of “‘heart,”’ 
“color, animated 
sympathy with every- 
day existence is great- 
er in advertising than 
in almost any other 
field. Remember, a 
great many advertisers 
are talking at once. 
The competition is 
keen. 


Not Out of Every Tap 


However, humor 
that has gone bad, 
poured, and © back- 
tracked on itself, is ad- 
vertising at its worst. 
Fun is not so common 
as many advertisers 
are inclined to suppose. 
It is elusive, transitory 
and bashful in com- 
pany. You can’t open 
any old spigot and 


Both Palm and Man Indicate 
Coolness Humorously 


were compelled to at- 
tend to any week’s 
laundry _ work, 
there would be more patent wash- 
ers sold. 


It Was a Riot 


Now, that simple, economical 
“comic’” made the most substan- 
tial hit of the year’s advertising. 
Dealers raved over it, district man- 
agers wrote letters of com- 
mendation, and the public “‘ate 
it alive,’ much to the amaze- 
ment of the advertiser who had 
been not a little ashamed of this 
lapse into the frivolous. The pic- 
ture was run and repeated and 
used in so many different forms, 
from newspaper to window dis- 
play cards, that it became a na- 
tional influence, immeasurably 
popular everywhere. 


Exaggeration Not Humor 


Exaggeration is not humor. 
Too savagely attacking the foibles 
of the human race is not humor. 
Twisting and making abnormal 
the human form divine and the 
features of a face does not neces- 
sarily constitute humor. The genu- 
ine brand is fundamentally sound. 


Cun nvm 


Top Speed 
in Summer! 


ny ey burn out the bearings if you.race an over- 
heated engine. That goes for human engines, too. 
Efficiency, in summer, is a matter of Cool Comfort! 


The matchless Comfort, Fit, and Wear of “B.V.D.” 


are a cool boon to hot weather workers. 


Here’s a double tip for summer snap: (1) Look for 
that'“B.V.D.” label! (2) Get plenty “B.V,D.” to 
have a fresh suit handy every time you dress. 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this Red- Woven Label 


} BEST RETAIL TRADE % 
(Trade Mark Reg. U S. Pat, Of. and Foveige Comeries) : 


res B.V.D. Company, Inc., N.Y. 


J Sole Makers 'B. V. D.”” Underwear 
“NEXT TO MYSELF I LIKE ‘B.V.D/ BESTA 


Climbing to the sun, with an irresistable 

grin which provokes at least a mild smile 

and drives one to read the text and find 
out what it is all about. 


+ “+ 


There is always an undercurrent 
of truth. The ideal ‘“‘humorous’’ 
illustration for advertising pur~ 
poses is apt to bring to mind some 
little funny incident that has hap~ 
pened to most of us, at one time 
or another. 

Students of advertising are ari- 
tagonistic to humor in newspaper 
campaigns which is a gross bur- 
lesque of the quality kind, because 
all advertising is cheapened by that 
process, and a series which should 
bring substantial returns to the 
man who spends the money, falls 
flat, whereupon the tendency is to 
say that “‘newspaper advertising 
doesn’t pay.” 


It Happens to Us All 


Life is chock full of practical 
humor; personal humor; the hu- 
mor that is happening right along. 
The reader is responsive when, 
upon reading such a_ message, 
tinged with jolly good fun, he 
can say to himself: “‘By jinks, 
that’s good. That same thing has 
happened to me.”’ 

A legitimately funny campaign 
in newspaper space has been re- 
cently launched in behalf of a 
cigar. [he creator of the copy be- 
gan with a definite premise: Many, 
many cigars have a bad way of 
dropping ashes in the smoker’s lap, 
and if there is one thing more 
than another that exasperates a 
chap, it is this same happening. 
Good tobacco made into well- 
manufactured cigars do not jolt 
loose their ashes every second or 
so. Thus, the basic idea of the 
newspaper campaign was sound 
doctrine. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs 
e e e e 
in Seven Ohio Cities 
THE FOURTH ESTATE, presents the Fourth of a WEEKLY SERIES of NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CIRCULATION and COST comparisons, 
covering the larger cities and towns of the United States. The compilation, printed below, compares circulation and apportioned rates of ten 
of the leading Magazines with circulations and minimum national rates of all newspapers in seven cities of Ohio, having populations of over 
65,000. WATCH for NEXT WEEK’S analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 
Prepared by’ THE FOURTH ESTATE'S Statistical Department. 
AKRON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND COLUMBUS DAYTON SPRINGFIELD TOLEDO 
Populution 196,000 (x) Population 409,333 || Population 936,485 || Population 279,836 || Population 172,942 || Population 68,725 | Population 287,380 
C Cc Cos C C @ C 
MAGAZINES a ai = an = a x 
CIRCULATION] agate ||CIRCULATION| agate ||CIRCULATION| agate |} CIRCULATION| agate ||CIRCULATION] agate |] CIRCULATION] agate |] CIRCULATION] agate 
line line line line line line line 
AMERICAN** 8,911 .0494 143215 .0787 27,586 B53 Li,779 .0653 79322 .0405 1,926 .O107 10,841 .06 
COLLIERS* 4,709 | .0227 75390 | 0356] IT 5380 .05 48 5,826 0281 3,920 | .or89 661 0032 5,630 0272 
COSMOPOLITAN* 4,855 .0267 11,538 .0845 28,823 .1584 $52.53 0454 4,380 024 1,251 | .co69 52542 | -o3ez 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 2,343 | .0178 6,430 .0487 17,069 .129 6,676 0505 ores 0271 I,031 | .0078 4,350 | .0329 © 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL* 6,387 | .0403 | 12,650 | .0795 || 22,246 | .x405 | 9,147 | .0575 | 5,150 | 0324] 1,917 | .o121 | 7,753 | -049 
LITERARY DIGEST*# 25719. 687 9,691 | .0607 | 15,706 | .1: 6,748 | .o422 | 4,220 | 0264] 1,233 | .0077] 5,770 | .0362 
McCALLS** 4,966 | .o282 | 10,296 | .0585 | 17,190 | .0976 | 8,177 | .0465 || 6,319 | .036 1,593 | .co9t | 4,710 | .0268 
PICTORIAL REVIEW**** 9,749 | -053 | 14,472 | .0786 | 25,269 | .1371 | 9,869 | .0536 | 6,780 | 0368} 1,969 | .o107 | 9,726 | .053 
SATURDAY EVENING POST* 7,369 0354 16,3 13 | .0784 30,524 1462 | IT1T,1$3 | .0535 6,287 .0302 2,123 | .oro2 8,598 -O412 
WOM AN'S HOME COMPANION* 7,461 0452 | II 5362 .0685 | 21,924 | .129 935 16 0576 573 1 | -0346 1,548 0093 9,058 055 
Sd be Re 59,468 | .3357 [£14,357 | -6717 [217,717 |$1-255¢| 87,144 |,.soo2 || $3,684 | .3069 | 15,252 | .0877 | 71,977 | .4115 


*Circulation as of March 1925 


x—unofficial estimate, other population figures as of July 1, 1925 (U. S. Census Bureau Estimates.) 


**Circulation as of February, 1925. 


***Circulation as of April, 1925. 


*“**Circulation as of October, 1925. 


****Circulation as of April, 1924. 


COMBINED City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates. 
Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, Toledo, Ohio 
March 31, 1925 (*) and 1926. 


COMBINED CITY and Suburban Circulation MINIMUM NATIONAL ADVERTISING RATES 
CITIES NEWSPAPERS Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Mar. 31, 1925] Mar. 31, 1926] Mar. 31, 1925 | Mar. 31, 1926 ||| Mar. 31, 1925 | Mar. 31, 1926 || Mar. 31, 1925 | Mar. 31, 1926 
Beacon-Journal (E) 44,680 SOE: | ip nei POSt asic 5) IO TO 'WWsF 8s dus ea lenote ee ae 
AKRON Times-Press (E&S) 34,126 42,390 25,009 30,713 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Totals 78,806 93,159 | 25,009 30,713 18 .19 .08 09 
Commercial-Tribune (M&S) 53 O0saa 58,472 *™ 359250) 59,470" -14 14 -17 17 
Enquirer (M&S) 65,011** 52,846 175,502** 138,930 17 17 35 35 
CINCINNATI Post (E) 103,877 TER EAS SRR Soo chee eocsscce 28 1280 Weel BE Oe 
Times-Star (E) 132,499 ER OMIGEERT to:. ip «.:3 3.0.6] Seen eA Nae .26 260 fe cen oly Jee eee 
_|__ Totals 3555312 363,484 229,427 197,402 85 85 52 52 
News (E&S) 140,117 144,802 128,434 135,786 32 34 35 37 
Plain Dealer (M&S) 137,648 145,496 175,092 191,684 36 .38 45 .48 
CLEVELAND Press (E) 181,160 DSTO COMBN chs =! + 2s.) 2 atsis'al] ee ae eee 45 037 (Ne. cciniagliacloe] ee ie Sone 
Times (M&S) 3025304 3252320 | 30,253-"5 30:253 -15 iy 15 17 
Totals 489,178 524,496 333,779 3575723 $1.18 $1.26 95 $1.02 
Citizen (E) 68,320 PUGS .. | SRC R TS Bios ihe oor a5 EX'S ovdueia ied legs. nate cet ae er 
COLUMBUS Dispatch (E&S) 105,819 ** 106,451 ** 105,819 ** 106,451 ** 20 5D .20 23) 
Ohio State Journal (M&S) 46,347 47,742 46,347 47,742 sai a2 Shy 2) 
Totals 220,486 228,979 152,166 154,193 46 49 31 340m 
Herald (E) 37,560 FUER EM Hs: Soran OOK CLS eRe TERRE .08 £09 tall 6.5, sich cater ed 09.03 
DAYTON Journal (M&S) 24,373 235949 41,411 40,845 .07 .08 08 .09 
News (E&S) 48,030 49,116 42,558 42,168 IO IO 10 IO 
Totals 109,963 111,353 83,969 83,013 25 27, .18 .19 
News (E&S) 18,820 19,296 17,408 17,961 .0 .O .0 xe) 
SPRINGFIELD Sun (M&S) 12,487 14,143 10,352 11,761 ie Bee an pe 
Totals 31,307 335439 27,760 29,722 .085 .085 .085 .085, 
Blade (E) 98,295 TORE OS ame le atars «ol orsh. <3) | oe ae ee ee 2 25 |e Sl. catatliet| 
TOLEDO News-Bee (E) 67,814 GAS Gy) |b ere I a IB habe he Se) aS e Jobaslics ats ol 
Times (M&S) 24,947 ** 26,872 ** Pak ghsee 49,427 ** 06 06 I2 2 
Totals 191,056 209,311 | 475793 49,427 rey sR ai). *.12 
sss )ss(oawwam—_a_00 0 0 (0 0 0559595959595 eee 


(*) Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 31, 1925, as well as for March 3 


figures are available for comparison with March 31, 1926 Newspaper Publishers’ statements. 


(**) Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city, suburban and country. 


I, 1926, in order that comparisons may be fairly made, as no magazine circulation 
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January .1.° «$23 eee eee» 
February °. 5: 32.100 See ane - 


What these figures mean to you— 


1925 1926 

_ 990,008 1,163,653 
ae. 1,016,170 10256557 
a ee 1,189,266 1,499,050 
et es 1,364,862 1,550,880 
eee 1,275,534 1,510,505 
Ree: 1,152,809 1,398,510 
RE 6,988,649 8,248,155 


Last December the Akron Beacon Journal set a goal of a 
million line increase in advertising linage for 1926. 


Last month the de Lisser reports showed over a million 
and a quarter lines gained for the first half of 1926 as com- 
pared with the similar period in 1925. 


This is 214 times the estimated increase for the half 


year period. 
The strength of the Akron, Ohio, buy- 


ing public is reflected in these figures. If 
the power of the market were not in- 
creasing, the advertising which directs 
the people to that market would not be 
increasing so remarkably. 


Advertisers’ Faith 


The faith of the advertisers in the Akron 
Beacon Journal is also shown. If they 
did not consider this medium the best 
one to carry their message to the grow- 
ing market, they would not have invest- 
ed in it so heavily. 


Last year’s figures, which appear weak 
in comparison with the records just 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


made, were in themselves remarkable. 


Last Year’s Figures 
In 1925 the Akron Beacon Journal 
ranked 2nd in Ohio in advertising 
linage among six-day evening news- 
papers and 14th in the United States 
in the same classification. 


These statements and these figures will 
easily prove that the Akron Beacon 
Journal is the newspaper to carry your 
advertising for 1927 to the Akron mat- 
ket. 


Population statistics justify the inclusion 
of this market in any national sales cam- 


paign. 


First in News, Circulation and Advertising 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago Los Angeles 


ho} 


Spreading News of 
Del-Mar-Va 


Newspaper Advertising Used 
To Good Advantage 
By Peninsula 


HE advertising campaign be- 

gun a few months ago by the 
Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Asso- 
ciation, the territory bounded by 
the Delaware Bay, Chesapeake 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean, is prov- 
ing successful. 


The campaign got its start at 
a meeting in Salisbury, attended 
by about 200 persons. The Del- 
Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
was formed then and there, with 
Fred P. Adkins of Salisbury as 
president. 


It was decided to raise by popu- 
lar subscription a fund of $200,- 
000, to run over two years, to 
be used to advertise the advan- 
tages of the Peninsula. 


Newspapers are being 
largely with excellent results. 


used 


Young and Rubicam Additions 


H. S. Ward, formerly with the 
Ayer agency, has joined the copy staff 
of Young 6 Rubicam, New York ad- 
vertising agency; and Herbert R. 
Burgess has joined the merchandising 
department. 


Co-op Account to Parry 


The Tom Jones Parry Co., Seattle 
agency, will direct a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign for the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Washington. 


+> 
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Newspaper Advertising Success 


Built on Choice Copy 


Intelligent Treatment of Delicate Subject Banishes 
Objection of Prudes and Makes Kotex 


a Prosperous National Product 


By TE. MEYER 
Advertising Manager, Cellucotton Products Co., Neenah, Wis. 


REATING A DELICATE sub- 
ject on a high level has not 


I only introduced Kotex, as a 


necessity for women, but also has 


Women 


N many important counts, 


proved the excellent degree to 
which scientific copy construction 
contributes to modern successful 
newspaper advertising. Starting 


"THERE is now an 


ces exquis; 
5 “ee! to the old-time mite Suc 
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its advertising in magazines five 
years ago, this product has become 
one of the most important ac- 
counts in the country, the past 
three years having been devoted 
largely to newspaper space which 
has sent sales mounting to their 
peak. 


It is interesting to note that no 
woman writer has ever succeeded 
with Kotex copy. And it is of 
particular interest to newspaper 
men and women that Kotex copy 
has been written principally by 
writers trained in newspaper 
work. 


Kotex was developed from a 
war invention, Cellucotton, a new 
absorbent material which Mr. 
Ernst Mahler, now president of 
the Cellucotton Products Co., per- 


2 Th fected to meet the needs of the 
Find By ank War Department, and which 
(pete ore feet in this new a ae for this ney Be, proved highly satisfactory as a 
hygienic pad that dis- ear Pad that discard, dressing for wounds. 
cards easily as tissue— Y¥ a8 tissue _ ne 
no laundry laundry First Thought Impossible 


When an advertising campaign 
sets out to do things which pub- 


others, and becaus' Gnugithes rs women are deserting the old- pad. ime “sanita : ae 
se eent women are aeseriNG time “eanitary pad reater proterig’™Y, that offers fe lishers, advertising men, and other 
4 rae “sanitary P There is a new way. A way that the olg probl n. A Way that ¢ d . id d f ‘bl 
ol ice ics i. multiplies protection. A way, too; Hose: £M Of disposal nds advertisers considere 1m possible, 
aod terre 10 better-lass WOME that solves the old problem and poy She eet t-cla88 wom its result is worthy of mention. 
a x.” : rassment of disposal. é EX.” en A 
5 vie “KOTEX aa piece of Itis called "KOTEX.” Ends the ~ Diseards as casiiy a5 When that campaign paves the 
i oembat insecurity of the old-ti it ssc. Ni Piece ‘ 
V scout No laundry _ Pad. Five laces absorbent! And rassment. made Noches way for an entirely new field of 
rassment. absorbent as ordi- deodorizes—ends ALL fear of of- Five times ag advertising subjects, it 1s interest- 


Five times 28 
nary cotton pads. 4 
Deodorizet oe 

ending: 
nae Ae at all drug and depar 
celts simply by say 
* You ask for it wi 


fending. 


barrassment. 


f hesitancy. 

¢ 12 costs only @ 
1d ways @ need) 

urself, try 


Package © 
es 0 

cents. Prov 
risk. In fairness to yo 


F=KOTEIKOTEX 


No 


ding ALI As easily disposed of as a piece D 
ey Vv of tissue. No laundry. No em- danger of offe 


You get it at any drug or depart- nent stores 
tho Ment store simply by saying KOT 
“KOTEX” You ask for it without Exy 


Pac 
Costs only a few cents. Eight in ne kage of 12 
10 better-class women employ it. 
Proves old ways an unnecessary risk. 


nary cottpn pads absorbent as ordi- 
Codorizes, ie 


iS end}, 
fdiag a SRE 


Se auall drug an 
Simply by 
ou ask for it 


Obtainaby 
d depart. 
- Saying 
®sitancy, without 
costs only A fo 
ways a needless 

yourself, try it 


TOoves old 
n fairness tc 


(OTe, = 


ing to know something of the 
background of that campaign, and 
of the problems which had to be 
overcome to “‘put it over.”’ 

A large-scale production of 
Cellucotton for government needs 
left Kimberly Clark Company of 
Neenah, Wis., with a market 
problem when the armistice can- 


‘ (Continued on page 17) 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs—Continued 


Recapitulation 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATE Statistical Department 


AKRON CINCINNATI ; CLEVELAND | COLUMBUS DAYTON SPRINGFIELD} TOLEDO | Total 7 Cities 
POPULATION 196,000 409,333 936,485 279,836 172,942 68,725 287,280 | °25350,70m 
TOTAL DAILY NEWS- Mar. 31, 1925 78,806 398,312 489,178 220,486 109.963 31,307 191,086 1,476,108 
BAPE or Mar. 31, 1926 93,159 363,484 524,496 228,979 Ly, 35 33,439 209,311 1,564,225 
TOTAL SUNDAY NEWS- Mar. 31, 1925 25,009 229,427 54337 19 152,166 83,969 27,760 47,792 899,902 
PAPER CIRCULATION Meese. ce 30,713 197,402 Bae 2-3 154,192 82,012 DiC ia De 49,427 902,193 
COMBINED CIRCULATION TEN MAGAZINES 59,468 LEASa Sh mg, 717 87,144 53,684 T5252 715977 619,599 
Cost Per Agate Line Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line | Cost per agate line 
MAGAZINES (Actual Circulation) hie, 67ay, $1.25 56 .5002 3069 .0877 -AIIS $2.5 693 
MAGAZINES: if they equalled Mar. 31, 1925 -4491 $2.02§2 $2.7883 $1.2567 .6267 .1784 1.0890 $8.4134 
Daily Newspaper Circulations Mar. 31, 1926 .5310 $2.0718 $2.9896 $1.3051 347 1906 §$t.1020 $8.9158 
MAGAZINES: if they equalled Mar. 31, 1925 - 192-5 $1.3077 $1.9925 .8673 .4786 1582 LILA $5 .1792 
Sunday Newspaper Circulations Mar. 31, 1926 1750 Seis t $2.03,90 .8789 4731 .1694 LOL, $5 ..1422 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS es ae) 18 85 $1.18 46 ee) -085 “SI $3.515 
Mar. 31, 1926 .19 85 $1.26 49 Sy) .085 i563 $3 .675 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS Mare$3) 3925 08 Whe 2 oS .18 085 22, _ See 
Mar. 31, 1926 .09 Lipo $1.02 Ge .19 .085 arg: $2.3.65 
ae C ii Cos Ti C li Cosi li C ii 3 li Cos li Gs Ti 
Cost Per Line Per Thousand Circulation thot tees housed ieee ROPE tigela ion choosand ace fae ea. en ii Tomataction Noceundceeaderiae chousad cea 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS Maer 3t A925 
Mar. 31, 1926 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS Meee 
Mar. 31, 1926 


MAGAZINES 


.0023 .0024 .0025 .OO2I .0023 .0027 .0026 .0023 
.OOLI .0023 .002.4 .OO2I .0024 . .0025 .0025 .0023 
.0032: .0023 .0028 | / .OO2I .OO2I 0031 .002.5 .0025 
.002.9 .0026 .0028 .0022 0023 .002.8 .0024 .0026 
.00§7 .0057 .0057 0057 .0057 .0057 0057 .0057 


“Retail Journal’ Features of 
The Milwaukee Journal 


W. J. DAMM, manager merchan- 
dising and research bureau, The Mil- 
waukee Journal—Among the features 
which appear regularly in The Retail 
Journal, published by the Merchan- 
dising and Research Bureau of The 
Milwaukee Journal, are the follow- 
ing: 

Among the Wholesalers: This is 
a feature devoted to doings and hap- 
penings in the wholesale trade and 
among jobbers’ salesmen. Items are 
written with a personal touch and 
with a view of creating greater friend- 
ship among dealers’ salesmen. 


Behind the Scene: Under this head- 
ing there are regularly published notes 
and stories relative to men with 
whom the selling retailer does not 
come into actual contact, such men 
as president of corporations who have 
messages or personality stories, man- 
agers of branch houses and superin- 
tendents of manufacturers’ plants. 


Where and How They Are Made: 
Under this heading, which is another 
regular feature, there appear illus- 
trated stories which, literally, are trips 
through various Journal advertisers’ 
plants. These stories are written so 
that the retailer may have an easy 
understanding of how the products 
he sells are made. 


Men Who Call on You: This col- 
umn is devoted to half-column pic- 
tures and short stories relative to 
manufacturers’ representatives regular- 
ly calling on the trade. All these 
items are written in a humorous vein, 
telling of the home life and _ side- 
lights of the various men. 

It has been found that these vari- 
ous features—and there are others 
running from time to time—create 
considerable reader interest and are 
valuable to advertisers using the Jour- 
nal columns in promoting greater 
good will with the retailer. 


The New York Sun’s Views 
on Merchandising 


EDWIN S. FRIENDLY, business 
manager of The New York Sun, says: 

“The Sun does not maintain a 
merchandising service department. We 
do not believe that this service is the 
obligation or function of a news- 
paper. This service, we believe, is the 
duty of a manufacturer or his repre- 
sentatives. 

“Merchandising service, which is 
offered to manufacturers or prospec- 
tive advertisers, apparently gratis, by 
some newspapers, is expensive. And 
this cost, obviously enough, must be 
taken up somewhere; and is therefore 
included in the advertising rates to 
the advertisers. 

“And here you have a concrete ex- 
ample of why it costs less to adver- 
tise in The Sun, with its compara- 
tively low advertising rate, than in 
any other New York newspaper ap- 
proaching The Sun, in character of 
circulation and its effective power to 
produce results. 

“These are the merits upon which 
The Sun is sold—its ability to pro- 
duce results for advertisers, its high- 
class and responsive circulation, and its 
high character. The sagacity of this 
is demonstrated in the fact that The 
Sun publishes more advertising than 
any other New York evening news- 
Paper.” 


The Why and Wherefore of a 


Merchandising Service 


The Pros and Cons of a Campaign for 
Producing Results 
By GARLAND B. PORTER 


Manager, Merchandising Department, The Georgian-American 


EFORE thinking of how to 
B merchandise a given cam- 
paign of advertising, it is 
well to really consider WHY a 
campaign should be merchandised. 
The term merchandising is 
open to many constructions, just 
as selling is open to many con- 
structions. The salesman who 
tries to get orders from every 
prospect by flattery, will fail to 
make any startling success, just 
as the salesman who tries to sell 
by bulldozing, or joking, or the 
savory flask which rideth on the 
hip. But the salesman who knows 
where to use flattery, or joking 
or high - pressure, will come off 
victor; for practically every case 
requires particular analysis and 
treatment. 
So with merchandising. 


Hustling Pays 


In some communities, there is 
no need to do extensive merchan- 
dising to stay in business, but there 
are few places where ingenious 
hustling will not pay. On the 
other hand, there are some places 
where merchandising is absolutely 
a requisite to make an advertising 
campaign a paying investment. 
And all advertising must be 
looked on as an investment, for 
it is meant to produce business 
and failing in that, it is a failure 
in everything. 


Advertising For Prestige 


The other day, I heard a man- 
ager of a large national concern 
say he was doing a special piece 
of advertising to gain prestige. He 
declared that he did not expect 
business to result from it. The 
only mistake that man had made 
was in failing to see that there is 
no need of prestige in business un- 
less it will gain healthy business. 
However, let a business house con- 
duct its activities on an honest 
scale, expend honest energy and 
thought, and it will grow—if 
there is any possible chance for it 
to grow. Then prestige will fol- 
low. 

The meaning of prestige in the 
business world, so far as I can see, 
is that by the word prestige we 
express a condition signifying the 
fact that any given business is 
thoroughly sold to the public. 
This state of being sold breaks 
down resistance, and selling is 
much easier; thus prestige is 
giving results, and failing to give 


results, it amounts to very little. 

Of course, we shall not dis- 
count the element of honor in 
business, but so far as business is 
concerned, it must get results. 
‘There are very few really prosper- 
ous businesses that have not built 
up institutional honor, and that 
is done through fair dealing. 

Because of this way of think- 
ing, I feel that the manager in 
question had overlooked an im- 
portant fact in business; that he 
had placed the cart before the 
horse, for prestige follows rather 
than leads in the gaining of bus- 
iness. 
and you will do it honestly; then 
prestige. 

Good Business 


By the same token that the 
advertiser should make mer- 
chandising effort to closely follow 
his advertising campaign to suc- 
cess, it is both ethical and good 
business for a newspaper to do so. 
It is ethical because by mer- 
chandising, the newspaper gives 
every possible return for the 
money invested in its columns. It 
is good business because it is right 
and proper. 

How Merchandise? 


The How of Merchandising 


The HOW of merchandising is 
answered by studying the indi- 
vidual cases. For instance, A 
wants to run a large campaign in 
the newspapers and give away 
samples to support his claim that 
his product is superlative. On 
this point, we hang the distinc- 
tion that advertising is a branch 
of selling, in that it breaks down 
sales resistance. However, I do not 
think that selling is a part of the 
newspaper’s job nor that it should 
go beyond the line of demarkation 
between selling and promotion. 

On this line of. reasoning, I 
would say that it is not proper 
for the newspaper to take over 
the job of sampling the city or 
any part of it. There are two 
reasons in support of this, namely, 
sampling belongs to a realm out- 
side the paper’s sphere of promot- 
ing the business and is distinctly 
something for the manufacturer to 
do, either through its own forces 
or through regular sampling firms, 
and as is the case with books, 
there is no end to sampling, which 
would soon become so expensive 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Evening Express Expresses 
Its Merchandising Service 


FREDERICK WAGNER, — general 
manager of the Los Angeles Express— 
The service and merchandising efforts 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express 
are concentrated largely upon direct 
contact with the consumer, rather 
than the invasion of the accepted field 
of activity of manufacturers’ and dis- 
tributors’ organizations. 


The Evening Express interprets the 
province of a newspaper to be the 
publication of a good, clean, con- 
structive newspaper and to be of 
service to its readers. To that end 
we are devoting our energies in the 
matter of merchandising service to 
educating -Los Angeles women on 
new and better ways of meeting 
household problems, through our 
news columns and radio and by per- 
sonal contact. 


The alert manufacturer readily will 
appreciate the quick and substantial 
benefits of this program of coopera- 
tion, which are reflected in moving 
goods off retailers’ shelves and sales 
floors and speeding up their turnover. 


Business News a Dealer Aid 


FRED J. CARTIER, sales service de- 
partment, the Boston Herald-Travel- 
er—The Business News monthly is- 
sued by the Boston Herald-Traveler 
has a circulation of 12,000, the bulk 
of which goes to the grocery, drug and 
hardware trade in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton. The aim of the Business News 
is to inform the dealer of the new 
campaigns running in the Herald- 
Traveler, the merits of different prod- 
ucts, and giving helpful hints on bet- 
ter merchandising and successful sell- 
ing. 


Linking the Tradesmen in the 
Atlantic City Territory 


ALBERT J. FEYL, president, the 
Press-Union, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
We publish once a month a dealer 
publication known as The Trades- 
men’s Link. It is edited by E. P. 
Beach, and a copy of it is sent to all 
retail dealers in the Atlantic City 
trading area —-surrounding Atlantic 
City for a radius of thirty miles— 
and this territory is dominated by the 
circulation of the Press-Union news- 
papers, daily and Sunday. 


A Service Without Charge 


The Southwestern Merchant, pub- 
lished by the merchandising service 
department of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer on the tenth of each month, 
is circulated to over 15,000 retail 
dealers in various lines throughout 
the Southern California territory. Ex- 
aminer advertisers’ promotion stories 
and advertisements are carried in this 
trade paper without charge. 


Little Johnny Advertising is no 
Miracle Man. He’ll tell you that it is 
a woeful waste of good money to 
try and bolster up a product that 
isn’t A No. 1. But call Johnny into 
action when you've got a ‘‘real thing”’ 
that’s worth pushing! 

—Ren Mulford, Jr. 
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Concentrates Selling Rays 


Directly on Consumer 


Newspapers Preferred by Dealers Because They Send Inquiring 
Customers, Convinced on Merits of Goods 


DVERTISING to the map is 
A effective when the adver- 

tisements reach the groups 
of buyers who make the sales map 
worth covering. 

No argument is needed to prove 
that newspapers serving the same 
groups day after day cover them 
more thoroughly than any other 
class of mediums. This is con- 
clusively demonstrated by the four 
circle charts shown below, which 
also prove that coverage through 
local newspapers is least costly. 

Besides, national advertisers are 
getting a better understanding of 
the fact that the newspaper is the 
most direct national medium for 
creating sales. 

This becomes inescapably ob- 
vious when the manufacturer 
views himself as an individual as 
well as a sales seeker. 

The overwhelming majority of 
persons able to read keep abreast 
of the times through their local 
daily press. Thus there is a “‘reader 
interest’’ in local newspapers at- 


By JAMES P. NEEDHAM 


Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


taching to no other vehicle of ex- 
pression with half as much devo- 
tion. 

The local newspaper is the 
datly mirror of the whole world’s 
expression which the reader holds 
up to his own face. What he sees 
and reads he believes or rejects as 
the matter moves him—every day. 


Advertising messages in local 
newspapers reach the butcher, the 
baker and candle-stick maker as 
well as the consumers who patron- 
ize them. This two-edged advan- 
tage, coupled with efficient mer- 
chandising work carried on by 
most newspapers inevitably causes 
a most satisfactory volume of sales 
if the merchandise is right. 


So potent is the effect of ad- 
vertising in local newspapers on 
the retailer that salesmen for some 
manufacturers endeavoring to op- 
erate without the advantages of 
newspaper advertising, are school- 
ed to convince the retailer that 
local newspaper advertising is un- 
necessary. 


Experience, some of it sad, has 
taught the majority of retailers 
that sales are made quickest and 
oftenest on products’ which his 
customers see advertised in their 
local newspapers. 


“One of the greatest values 
we have found in newspaper ad- 
vertising as far as the sale of 
washing machines is concerned’ 
says The Maytag Company, “‘is 
in the fact that we can control 
the distribution of our national 
circulation to those areas where 
we have a dominant distribution 
of machines. * * * In some pa- 
pers the list of our dealers’ 
names at the bottom takes up 
as much space as the advertise- 
ment itself. This shows the 
prospective purchaser, whom the 
nearest dealer is.”’ 

The Stromber g-Carlson 
Company says: “One marked 
advantage which newspapers 
seem to have over general maga- 
zines is that newspaper adver- 
tising seems to have a stronger 
appeal to the dealer than other 
forms of advertising.’ 


53% of LIT = ol (Xe) 3 94% of T5%/o of \ 
All Families ‘All Families All Families All Families 
Covered by Covered by Covered by Covered by 
Morning Newspapers Evening News papers Sunday Newspapers 10 Magazines 
; , ) y 
429 Newspapers 1585 Newspapers 539 Newspapers $102.83 
$33.58 perline $ 68.50 perIine $51.10 per line per line 


Bank Makes Study 


of Big Stores 


Mazur Says Merchandising 
Should Not Rule 
the Advertising 


For the first time in history a 
banking firm’s representative has 
been asked to make a trade survey 
by commercial interests. 

Paul M. Mazur, of Lehman 
Bros., 16 William street, has just 
completed this survey of depart- 
ment stores throughout the United 
States, acting in the capacity of 
advisor for a committee, appointed 
for the purpose by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
composed of L. E. Kirstein, of 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Percy 
Straus of Macy’s; Oscar Webber, 
of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; 
and S. H. Halle, of Halle Bros., 
Cleveland. In this study there is 
considerable research concerning 
department store publicity and 
newspaper advertising, with an in- 
teresting analysis of its relation to 
other departments. 

Lehman Bros. is seventy-five 
years old and has been engaged in 
financing many of the big depart- 
ment stores as well as numerous 
national advertisers. Among its 
clients are such notable firms as 
Abraham & Straus, Bloomingdale 
Bros., Campbell Soup Company, © 
Cluett, Peabody %&% Co., Inc., En- 
dicott Johnson Corp., General Ci- 
gar Co., Inc., Gimbel Bros., S. H. 
Kress & Co., B. Kuppenheimer © 
Co., Inc., R. H. Macy GaGam 
Inc., Munsingwear Inc., Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc., Robert Reis 
Co., Sears, Roebuck © Co., 
Franklin Simon 6 Co., The Stu- 
debaker Co., Underwood Type- 
writer Co., F. W. Woolworth 
Co., and others. 


Covers the Country 


With a view to ascertaining the 
exact status of every job and its 
dependence or effect on the busi- 
ness as a whole, thirteen stores 
were investigated in various sec- 
tions of the country so as to get 
the general picture of conditions 
in all sections. This was by no 
means a casual survey but an in- 
tensive study covering a period of 
fifteen months and the results are 
being compiled for publication in 
the Fall. 

Mr. Mazur, being definitely in- 
terested in department store finan- 
cing, sought out the principles 
of organization and the relation 
of one job to another to secure 
plans for the use of the personnel 
to the best advantage of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Nearly all great department 
stores have been the result of slow 
growing units except Gimbel’s 
and the Saks store on Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. And even these 
two have been the outgrowth of 
other establishments. 
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Getting Life Into 
Life Insurance 


Its Story Must Be Told 
Through Extensive Use 
of Newspaper Space 


E WHO are making life in- 
surance our life work have 
accidently permitted men to think 
of life insurance in terms of death. 
We have allowed men to drift in- 
to a rut of placing their life insur- 
ance deposits in the expense col- 
umn of their family budget, while 
savings bank deposits and other 
investments are cheerfully carried 
in the investment column. 

By this process there has grown 
up a resistance to life insurance 
which at present requires much 
more effort to overcome on the 
part of the life insurance salesman 
than would be needed if we should 
tell our story more often than our 
limited group of salesmen are able 
to do. 

Experiments in this method of 
presenting the life insurance story 
recently made in the advertising 
columns of The New York Times 
leave no doubt as to their effective- 
ness. Hundreds of men from al- 
most every State in the Union sign 
our coupons and indicate a great 
willingness to consider the life 
that can be put into their homes 
through life insurance. They go 
even further than that, and 
through the mail willingly send 
us intimate information as to their 
needs. 


Resistance Deeply Rooted 


The resistance of three-quarters 
of a century of a “‘die-to-win”’ ed- 
ucation has permeated deeply into 
the consciousness of the average 
American, and there are those who 
believe that only through the con- 
stant painting of the pictures of 
the life that life insurance possesses 
through the printed pages of our 
newspapers and periodicals can 
the life insurance man of the fu- 
ture successfully catch up to the 
need of the average American 
home builder. 

Life insurance can and will be 
successfully advertised. As great as 

its contribution is to public wel- 
fare today, a tomorrow can be cre- 
ated through the printed word 
which will transform thousands of 
homes which will never know the 
life-giving possibility of life in- 
surance except through the ad- 
vertising columns of a live daily 
newspaper. 


From an address by Winslow Rus- 
sell, Vice-President of The Phoentx 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Ct., before the Advertising Club of 
the New York Times. 


New Flarsheim Accounts 


Marx-Flarsheim, Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency, is handling the ac- 
counts of the Tyler Hotel, Louisville, 
-Ky., and the North Shore Hotel, Tip- 
pecanoe Lake, Ind. 


‘ New Clark Account 
Eddy ® Clark, Inc., Akron, O., ad- 
vertising agency, will direct the ad- 


vertising of the Blossom Lock Co., of 
Cleveland. 
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The Telephone and the Farm 


THERE was not a farmer in the world fifty years ago 
who could talk even to his nearest neighbor by tele- 
phone. Not one who could telephone to the doctor 
in case of sickness or accident. Not one who could 
telephone for the weather report or call the city for 
the latest quotations on his crops. Not one who could 
sell what he raised or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over the wire was an im- 
possibility for the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the tclephone has transformed the 


life of the farm. 


It has banished the loneliness which in the past so 
discouraged the rural population and drove many 
from the large and solitary areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on the job and is ready 
to work twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the farmer’s watchman 


in times of emergency. 


It outruns the fastest forest or prairie fires and 
warns of their approach. It has saved rural com- 
munities from untold loss of lives and property by 
giving ample notice of devastating floods. Three 
million telephones are now in service on the farms, 
ranches and plantations of the United States. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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SUCCESS BUILT ON 
CHOICE COPY 


(Continued from page 14) 


celled the contracts of its largest 
Cellucotton user. Meantime, 
nurses in France had begun to 
make pads from  Cellucotton 
placed in gauze or birds-eye. 


Publishers Were Wary 


When the manufacturers of 
Kotex—Cellucotton Products Co, 
has since been incorporated by the 
Kimberly-Clark interests to manu- 
facture and distribute its line of 
sanitary specialties—first broached 
the idea of advertising and mer- 
chandising a sanitary napkin to a 
representative of one of the lead- 
ing publishers he indicated that 
they would not accept any adver- 
tising on the subject. 


The publishers’ representative, 
however, introduced the manu- 
facturers to the Charles F. W. 
Nichols Company, an agency 
then handling Gossard Corsets 
and several other successful ac- 
counts. Needless to say, it offered 
countless problems in merchandis- 
ing, in distribution, ‘and particu- 
larly in the preparation of copy. 
How interesting it was in the 
latter respect is indicated by the 
fact that the copy writer to whom 
the subject was assigned refused 
at first to have anything to do 
with it, but then decided that it 
offered an opportunity too un- 
usual to pass by. 

Two years of investigation and 
experimentation, both as to the 
product itself and its merchandis- 
ing problems, preceded the intro- 
duction of Kotex to women 
through advertising. 
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Kotex today is regarded as a 
distinct advertising success. Its 
own success and those of a num- 
ber of other intimate, delicate sub- 
jects, may fairly be attributed to 
the simple and polite, yet straight- 
forward and candid manner in 
which Kotex has been discussed 
and established. © 


First Crew Fails 


Late in 1920 Mr. W. W. 
Luecke, now General Manager of 
Cellucotton, and a merchandising 
man from the agency set out to 
call on the trade. The story of 
their work would be an interest- 
ing contribution to the record of 
how new merchandise is distribu- 
ted, but for the purposes of this 
account it will suffice to say that 
dealers and jobbers alike showed 
but little enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred to wait and see if it could 
be advertised, and a demand 
created. 

Of the first crew of missionary 
men who attempted to secure dis- 
tribution in New York, one de- 
serted the first day and another 
lasted but a few weeks under the 
repeated rebuffs of disinterested 
dealers. 

Meantime, it had become ap- 
parent that in the advertising copy 
lay the key to success or failure. 
It was a subject which one wrong 
word or one wrong phrase might 


bave damned forever. It was a 
subject different in every way 
from conventional merchandise 


whose uses and merits could be 
discussed freely between clerk and 
customer. In short, it was some- 
thing that dealers could not 
“sell.” 


Copy Problems 


Two copy problems confronted 
the new enterprise. One was to 
write advertisements simply, 
clearly, politely, and without ap- 
parent stress or effort, so that 
women would become interested. 
The other was to prepare copy 
which newspapers and magazines 
would print. 

The first series of Kotex adver- 
tisements appeared early in 1921. 
Each advertisement during the 
early years displayed the name 
Kotex at the top and somewhere 
in each advertisement was dis- 
played the slogan, “Ask for them 
by name.’ Without offense, the 
campaign discussed a new way to 
solve a laundry problem, a new 
personal hygiene product and sold 
the Kotex idea without a murmur 
of objection. 


Uses Rotogravure 


Increasing use of newspaper 
space has- marked the last three 
years of Kotex advertising, during 
which time Lord 6 Thomas have 
handled the account. Both roto- 
gravure and black and white have 
been used in the past. The single- 
column advertisements, 80 lines 
deep, are continuing to increase 
the sale of Kotex month by 
month, now that problems of dis- 
tribution have been met so suc- 
cessfully that independent investi- 
gators report Kotex on sale in 
more than 95 percent of drug, 
dry goods and department stores. 
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National Newspaper Advertising Does Pay 


According to These National Advertisers 


These Sagacious National Advertisers by Continually 
Increasing Their Investments in Newspaper Adver- 
tising Year After Year Prove That It Does Pay 


Forty-five national newspaper advertisers who invested $21,691,000 
in newspaper advertising during 1924—or slightly more than 10% 
of the total national newspaper appropriations ($200,000,000) in 
that year—found the returns so profitable that in 1925 they increased 
their investment to $29,890,000, underwriting nearly 14% of the 
total national newspaper advertising investment ($220,000,000). 


In the aggregate, these forty-five advertisers added nearly 38% 
to their 1924 investments in 1925. 


When forty-five hard-headed, money-making organizations lay out 
$1.38 in 1925 for every dollar they invested in 1924 the evidence 
seems conclusive that it pays the national advertiser to “‘say it with 
newspaper advertising.” 


These two-year comparisons are made from data in publications 
issued by the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 


Brief study of the list below will show that: 


28 advertisers increased their investments 25 % or more; 18 increased 
40% or more; 13 increased 50% or more; 9 made their appropria- 
tions double or better; 1 increased over 266%; 1 increased over 344%. 


In addition, eighteen others (not listed) investing a total of $7,685, - 
000 in 1924, kept their investments exactly the same for 1925. 


List of 45 National Advertisers Who Increased 
Investments in Newspaper Advertising 
1925 over 1924 


Newspaper 
Advertising {nvestment Increase over 1924 
Advertisers ie) 725) 1924 Amount % 

American Lead Pencil Co. $110,000 $100,000 $10,000 10.0 
American Tobacco Co, 1,700,000 1,600,000 100,000 6.2 
Enron, Iles Ie JA, ID): 125,000 100,000 25 O00 0 
Armstrong Cork Co. 460,000 400,000 60,000 15.0 
Atwater-Kent Co. 400,000* 300,000 100,000 33.3 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co. 500,000' 300,000 200,000 66.6 
Brandes G7. Oncor 200,000° 100,000 100,000 100.0 
Buick Motor Car Co. 920,000 635,000 285,000 44.9 
Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange 250,000 180,000 70,000 38.8 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 500,000 450,000 5O;000> Via. 
Cunard Line 260,000 160,000 100,000 62.5 
Curtis Publishing Co. 860,000 730,000 130,000 17.8 
Dodge Bros., Inc. 1,500,000* 1,200,000 30070000 25-0 
Ford Motor Car Co. 2,500,000* 2,000,000* 500,000 25.0 
Forhan Co. 550,000 525,000 25,000 4.8 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 175,000 125,000 30,000 40.0 
General Cigar Co. 850,000 600,000 25,00 00M 6 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 750,000 700,000 50,000 Het 
Hart, Schaffner % Marx 650,000 500,000 150,000 7330-0 
Houbigant, Inc. 130,000 110,000 20; 000 i352 
Kellogg Co. 1,500,000 1,300,000 ZO O00 0M a: 3 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 550,000 150,000 400,000 266.6 
Liggett-Myers Tobacco Co. 1,750,000 1,500,000 250,000 16.6 
Literary Digest 1,150,000 500,000 650,000 130.0 
McFadden Publications 1,100,000 510,000 590,00 005+ 7 
Maytag Co., The : 1,000,000 225,000 775,000 344.4 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 140,000 125,000 MACOO IAs 
National Carbon Co. 425,000 340,000 So, 000mm Zo-0 
New York Central Lines 400,000 250,000 150,000 60.0 
Northern Pacific R. R. 170,000 160,000 10,000 6.2 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 1,100,000 1,000,000 100,000 10.0 
Palmolive Co. 700,000 300,000 400,000 133.3 
Pond’s Extract Co. 215,000 200,000 15,000 #2 
Portland Cement Association 350,000 300,000 50,000 16.6 
Quaker Oats Co. 500,000 400,000 100,000 25.0 
Radio Corporation of America 500,000 250,000 250,000 100.0 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. 700,000 560,000 140,000 25.0 
Sheaffer Pen Co., W. A. 200,000 150,000 OOO) — SY Sig5) 
Shredded Wheat Co. 500,000 350,000 150,000 42.8 
Simmons Co. 420,000 210,000 210,000 100.0 
W. 6 J. Sloane 180,000 170,000 10,000 5.9 
Southern Cotton Oil Trad’g Co. 300,000 175,000 125 OO 0RM e+ 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 750,000 500,000 20 00 CaO ORC 
United States Rubber Co. 900,000 751,000 149,000 18.5 
Willys-Overland Co. 1,000,000 500,000 500,000 100.0 
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Total $29,890,000 $21,691,000 $8,199,000 


*Includes co-operative dealer advertising. 
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New Advertising Formula 


The objectives of advertising were 
described as ‘‘Want, solution, satisfac- 
tion, by Edward ie strone, Jie, 
psychology professor at Leland Stan- 
ford University, California. 


Leather Accounts to Seaman 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has added the fol- 
lowing group of leather accounts to 
{ts clients: United States Leather 
Co.; American Leather Producers, 
Inc.; Peabody Leather Co.; and N. 
R. Allen’s Sons Co. 


Sanger Going Abroad 


J. W. Sanger, manager of the for- 
eign department of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., will leave for Europe on Au- 
gust 21st. In the interest of clients 
he will cover England and the Con- 
tinent, returning home in September. 


Beaver List 


The Beaver Products Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., makers of building materials, 
is making up its list for the fall ad- 
vertising campaign. M. S. Stanbto, 
advertising manager, is in charge for 
th company, and the Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald agency, Chicago, is placing 
the advertising. 


Balliett a Realtor 


Carl J. Balliett, manager of Carl 
J. Balliett, Inc., national advertising 
agency, Greensboro, N. C., recently 
declared bankrupt, has opened real 
estate offices in Durham. 


Tulsa Agency Changes Name 


Foster-Hamilton, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., advertising agency, has changed 
its name to Foster-Hamilton-Ryan, 
Inc. Paul Ryan, formerly assistant 
manager of the Tulsa office of Chest- 
nut % Smith, is now associated with 
the firm. 
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Hal H. King Made 
Ad_ Director 


San Francisco Bulletin Adds 
Noted Executive to 
Its Force 


HARLES S. STANTON, pub- 
lisher, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Hal H. King as ad- 
vertising di- 


San Francis- 
co Bulletin, 
effective Au- 
gust 15. 


Mr. King, 
past president 
of the San 
Francisco Ad- 
vertising 
Club and the 
Better . Busi- 
ness Bureau, 
is a familiar 
figure in Pacific Coast advertising 
circles. 


He brings to The Bulletin a 
well-rounded experience in adver- 
tising and selling, including adver- 
tising agency work, retail adver- 
tising, industrial advertising man- 
agement, sales management and 
organization practice. 


Mr. King is well known to the 
advertising fraternity and to news- 
paper publishers for his work in 
selling the newspaper as the basic 
advertising medium. 


Hal H. King 


He is a fluent platform speaker — 


and is frequently called upon to 
address advertising clubs and 
other bodies on advertising prac- 
tice. 

A complete evening newspaper 
with a daily picture tabloid, The 
Bulletin, is regarded by Mr. King 
as a development that possesses dis- 
tinctive advantages as an adver- 
tising medium. It is understood 


that he plans to establish this fact. 


through advertising messages in 
Eastern publications. 


Air Mail Routes Mapped 
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This map answers the numerous questions that arise concerning transcontinental, over- 
night and contract air mail routes. of the United States. It will be noted that the 


cross country route extends between New York and San Francisco, touching Belle-— 


font, Pa., Cleveland, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, North Platte, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City, Reno and Sacramento. The Overnight Line from New York to Chicago 
has its chief stop enroute at Cleveland, while Contract Lines touch Boston, Florida, 
St. Lowis. Kansas City, Detroit, Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Paul, Denver, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and numerous other points. 
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Briton Decries Heavy Advertising 
Expenditures in America 


One of the Largest English Advertisers Spends Les: 
Than One Percent of Gross Receipts 


HEN MONEY is plentiful, 
W advertising is not a difh- 
cult business; few ques- 
tions have to be answered concern- 
ing possible waste. When there 
is no money, every possible item 
of waste has to be eliminated; and 
I can assure you that during the 
last two years the British Railways 
have been eliminating waste to a 
greater extent than they have been 
increasing traffic: this through no 
fault of their own, but merely on 
account of trade depression—and 
it is of interest that they have all 
been increasing their advertising 
expenditure. 

Many American writers have 
drawn attention to the general 
waste that there is in America. 

There is also great waste in 
Britain, and always has been. We 
have been accused of wasting time 
in producing things on a better 
scale than is necessary for the pur- 
pose. This, generally speaking, 
does not apply to our advertising, 
because your own standard is so 
high. Nevertheless, I do believe 
that waste in advertising is one of 
the things that is doing it harm 
to-day. 


Get Smallest Expenditure 


We are told in England that 
we ought to splash our advertising 
about with the same courage that 


Space Salesman! 


Mr. Teasdale calls attention to waste tn advertising in Ametica. 
It is not ungractous to say that Americans have not waited for this 
kindly reminder. That there 1s much of it is recognized, and every 
reputable advertising agency endeavors to impress that upon clients 
with injudicious or extravagant ideas. There would be much more 
waste than there ts except for their efforts. 


a 


you do in America. Perhaps we 
should. I wish we did, but I do 
not think that this kind of talk 
leads anywhere: What we want to 
know is the least amount that it 
is necessary to spend in order to 
build up our businesses success- 
fully. 

I listened with great interest at 
the Wembley Conference in 1924 
to the speakers connected with 
the general utility corporations 
who discussed the question of the 
amount of money to be spent, and 
I believe that it was generally 
stated that something in the vicin- 
ity of one per cent of the gross 
receipts of a business should be 
used on advertising. This may be 
perfectly right, but I suggest it is 
arrived at by an entirely wrong 
method. 

There is a very great danger, 
at least so far as railways are con- 
cerned, in working to a figure ar- 
rived at in this way. I suppose 
that the London & North Eastern 
Railway, which I represent, not 
only persistently advertises to a 
greater extent than any other rail- 
way in Great Britain, but we also 
are one of the greatest advertisers 
in the country; and yet I do not 
spend anything like one per cent 
of our gross receipts, and would 
not do so even if I were allowed. 


(Continued on page 49) 


Here’s When 


MONTHLY CHART SHOWING WHEN 
ADVERTISING SCHEDULES ARE 
PREPARED BY 2422 NATIONAL 


ADVERTISERS 


Prepare FOB THES NBW YORK 
HERALD TBIBUNE FROM A 
SUBYEY MADB BY THE BESBARCH 


DERARTIMBNT OF 
DORBANCE,SULLIVAN & CO,INC, 


Newspaper space salesmen know that it is easier to sell space before schedules are 


set than afterwards. 
which must be solicited each month. 


This chart furnishes a basis for estimating the number of acounts 
For example, 36% of the national advertisers 


make up their schedules in November, December and January—therefore this 36% 
should be thoroughly canvassed not later than October each year. 

The chart, of course, does not name the advertisers, but a little hard plugging by 
the newspaper advertising manager will reveal most of the names if he does not 


already have them spotted. 


Millions 


Percentage of 
Increase 


60 


Chart 
Showing, Upward Trend 
of National Newspaper 
Advertising Appropriations 
of 56 Advertisers - 
in 10 Classes 
*1925 over 1924: 


Jncerewsee 
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Newspaper Ad Appropriations 
Move Upward Sharply 


Growth in 1925 over 1924 Proves Ten Classes of 
Advertisers Appreciate it as 
Sound Investment 


VERY living thing changes in some respect from year to year. 
Healthy bodies increase in size or in degree of robustness. 


American businesses, with few exceptions, have the happy faculty of 
continually growing. At the end of a twelve months period growth is 
apparent. 

In the year 1925 fifty-six advertisers, grouped into ten classes ac- 
cording to likeness of product or service, saw fit to add to their in- 
vestments in national newspaper advertising a combined total of $5,- 
454,000, or 18.5% over the amounts devoted to producing sales from 
newspaper circulations during 1924. 

In business the demand for a service grows if the work performed 
can be turned into a profit for the business using the service. If it pays 
it stays, and if it stays it grows, is the natural law of newspaper ad- 
vertising just as with any other worthwhile service. 

When advertisers from year to year, singly or in groups, continue 
to buy more and more of the service rendered by national newspaper 
advertising there can be no doubt that business in general profits from 
the business of advertising. 

The accompanying tabulation and graphic chart were derived from 
the Bureau of Advertising’s two-year figures showing national news- 
paper advertising investments for certain advertisers in 1924 and 1 925: 

Highest in point of percentage of increase in 1925 appropriations 
over 1924, and remarkable for its sharp upward swing, were five of 
the leading magazines. The sturdy infant Radio ranks next, and House 
Furnishings was a strong third, barely outranking Soaps and Cleansers. 


Increase over 1924 
Advertisers 1925 1924 Amount % 


Automobiles (10 advertisers) $12,125,000 $10,575,000 $1,550,000 14.6 


Smokers’ Requisites (3 advs.) 4,300,000 3,700,000 600,000 16.2 
Toilet Requisites (10 advs.) 3,555,000 3,410,000 145,000 4.2 
Magazines (5 advertisers) 3,485,000 P15 000, les 0200056425 
House Furnishings (9 advs.) 2,860,000 2,145,000 FAS AVON) B35).5° 
Gasoline and Oil (6 advs.) 215,000 2,725,000 10,000 0.4 
Radio Apparatus (5 advs.) 1,650,000 1,090,000 560,000 51.3 
Tires (2 advertisers) 1,650,000 1,451,000 199,000 13.7 
Railroads (4 advertisers) 1,545,000 1,480,000 65,000 4.4 
Soaps @ Cleansers (2 advs.) 1,050,000 810,000 240,000 29.6 


Totals (56 advertisers) $34,955,000 $29,501,000 $5,454,000 18.5 
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Twelve Year Old Boy 
Crack Linotyper 


The Sudan, Tex., News, claims 
that tt has one of the youngest 
linotype operators in the country 
in Forest H. Weimhold, twelve 
years old, whose father is a lino- 
typer on the News. 

Young Weimhold sets 1,600 
lines of eight point each day, and 
his stint will soon be raised to 
1,800 lines. Not only ts the boy 
a good operator, but he 1s develop- 
ing into a good mechanic. 


North Dakotans 
To Meet 


Two Day Convention 
elomsbe: Held SAt 
Devil’s Lake 


DITORS and copy-readers from 
North Dakota are all set to 
invade Devils Lake for the annual 
summer convention of the North 
Dakota Press Association, which 
is scheduled to be called to order 
tomorrow. The meeting is ex- 
pected to bring about 200 news- 
papermen to the city for a two- 
day gathering. 

During the afternoon of the 
first day a drive along the shores 
of Devils Lake over the new 
“Burtness Scenic Highway’’ to 
Sully’s Hill National Park has 
been arranged with local business 
men furnishing the cars for all 
visitors. Visiting women will be 
guests of the auxiliary of the 
Town and Country Club at a 
bridge party and golf tourney in 
the afternoon of the first day. 

A banquet will be laid in the 
Grayson Hotel at 7 P. M., August 
13, for all members of the asso- 
ciation and their wives as guests 
of the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation of this city. S. W. Thomp- 
son, president of the Missouri 
River Diversion Association, will 
address the assembly. 

One of the features of the con- 
vention will be a trip to Lake 
Killarney in Canada for the sec- 


Three Reporters Fined 


Robert Conway, of the New York 
American; Edwin Hall, of the New 
York Times, and Grace Robinson, 
of the New York Daily News, were 
arrested by a patrolman early Friday 
morning in New Brunswick, N. J., 
while standing outside of the home 
of Mrs. Hall in the course of their 
duties covering the Hall case for their 
newspapers. They were brought to 
the police station and were released 
on twenty dollars bail apiece, charged 
with disorderly conduct. 


Frank G. Bell Dies ' 


Frank G. Bell, of the Savannah, 
Ga., News, died suddenly on 


Thursday. Mr. Bell was president 
of the S. N. P. A. from 1917 to 
1919, and at the time of his death 
was a director of the A. N. P. A. 
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Thirty-two Papers Affected 
By Scripps Suit 


Action of Mrs. Josephine Scripps in Claim for 
$10,107,334 Also Involves. Press Service— 
Sues for Herself and Children 


RS. JOSEPHINE SCRIPPS, 
Mi daughter-in-law of the 
late E. W. Scripps, has 
started a legal fight at Hamilton, 
O., involving thirty-two. newspa- 
pers and the Scripps press services. 
She has prepared a claim for 
$10,107,334 against the E. W. 
Scripps estate, asserting that sum 
is due the estate of her husband, 
James G. Scripps, son of E. W. 
Scripps, who died five years before 
his father. 


Based. on Agreement 


The claim is based on an al- 
leged agreement made by E. W. 
Scripps in 1912, and retroactive 
to 1908. Under this alleged agree- 
ment James G. Scripps, who as- 
sumed the management of the 
newspaper enterprises in 1908, 
was to receive, with his late 
brother, John P. Scripps, one- 
half on all profits and increments 
of the enterprises. 

Mrs. Josephine Scripps already 
controls six newspapers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and 
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Texas that once were in the elder 
Scripps’ control. She prepared the 
claim on behalf of herself and her 
five minor children. 


They were not included as bene- 
ficiaries in the will of Edward W. 
Scripps, who died last March, 
leaving his entire estate in trust, 
with Robert Scripps, another son, 
as executor. 


During James G. Scripps’ man- 
agement of the properties, it is 
alleged, their value and profits 
were increased approximately 
$25,000,000, exclusive of two 
distributions made under the al- 
leged agreement. These two dis- 
tributions, it is said, totaled about 
$800,000 for James G. Scripps. 


List of Properties 


The estate of James G. Scripps, 
of which his widow is executor, 
already has controlling shares in 
the Seattle Star, the Tacoma 
Times, the Portland News, the 
Spokane Press, the Los Angeles 
Record and the Dallas Dispatch. 
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Politics Institute Like a 
Circus 


¢ 


Cerebral Pyrotechnics of Political Pachyderms from 
All Quarters of Globe Make Dazzling Display 


Special to THe FourtH Estate 


ILLIAMSTOWN, MaASSs., 
Aug. 12.—This Institute 
of Politics at Williams- 


town is a three-ring circus. And 
any attempt simultaneously to fol- 
low its diverse activities would no 
doubt produce the same bewilder- 
ing, nebulous array of wonders 
that assail the school boy at ‘“The 
World’s Greatest Show.” 

For the newspaper man _ the 
solution of the problem of how 
to cover the Institute lies in co- 
operation. 

At nine o'clock every morning 
—except Sunday—the air of Will- 
iamstown achieves intellectual 
saturation. At that hour the round 
table conferences convene. Cus- 
tomarily there are three of these, 
with an occasional fourth. These 
adjourn in time to permit those 
attending to reach the general con- 
ference at eleven o'clock. The 
afternoons are comparatively light, 
with an occasional special lecture. 
At night the regular lecture is de- 
livered. 

The newspaper men effect a 
division of labor, one or two at- 
tending each round table confer- 
ence, and all going to the general 
conference. In addition, each 
round table is covered by the press 


bureau of the Institute, supple- 
menting the work of the cor- 
respondents. 

The Institute has created a 
unique newspaper colony. Pro- 
visions have been made for all 
out-of-town correspondents in the 
college dormitories. Two of the 
men have their families with 
them. Richard Strout, of the 
Washington bureau of the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor, is ac- 
companied by his wife. Herbert 
Brune, Jr. (who is invariably ask- 
ed if he’s any relation to Heywood 
Broun), representing the Spring- 
field Republican, also has his wife 
with him. 

Strout is the veteran. This: is 
his third year at the Institute. 
Next year, he says, he’ll be a senior. 
He possesses the most bedraggled 
flivver on the Williams College 
campus. Joseph Shaplen, of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, has 
achieved fame here by virtue of 
his incomparable ‘‘l’elephant et les 
amours’ joke. Miss Isabel Keat- 
ing, of the Associated Press, in 
turn, has attained glory through 
having had tea with Alfred E. 
Zimmerman, former High Com- 
missioner of the League of Na- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Family of Eleven Get 
Out a Newspaper 


The Lake Washington, Wash., 
Reflectory, is a real family news- 
paper. W. E. Le Huquet, the pub- 
lisher, gets it out with his wife 
and their nine children. 

Mrs. Le Huquet collects and 
writes the news, while her husband 
writes the editorials and manages 
Under 


the business department. 
the direction of Sylvia, fourteen, 
who ts foreman and assistant man- 
ager, seven of the children set type 
and print the tri-monthly tssues. 
Gloria, thirteen, is the champion 
typesetter, setting four stickfuls an 


hour. Jancie, five, the printer’s 
devil, folds the sheets on press day, 
and can set her name in capital 
letters. 


London Publisher 
Rebukes Editor 


Viscount Rothermere Denies 
Responsibility for Attack 
on Americans 


HE HERALD-TRIBUNE Lon- 

don bureau this week cables 
an interesting copyrighted com- 
ment on a peculiar newspaper situ- 
ation as follows: 

English journalists are eagerly 
discussing today the meaning of 
the article by Viscount Rother- 
mere which appeared in his ‘‘Sun- 
day Pictorial’ this morning where- 
in the publisher repudiated the 
views of his own newspaper, ‘The 
Daily Mail,’ in embarking on an 
anti-American campaign over the 
Baldwin debt agreement. 

Viscount Rothermere denies 
that the ‘‘Mail’s’’ stunt, which 
created an uproar in two countries 
a fortnight ago, represented his 
own views and cast responsibility 
for them on the editor of the 
“Mail.” 

“No editor has ever been so in- 
sulted,’ one prominent Fleet Street 
journalist said. 

One clear gain from the Roth- 
ermere article, according to the 
American point of view, is that, 
in the improbable event of “The 
Daily Mail’ resuming its anti- 
Baldwin debt settlement campaign, 
it can be confronted with the 
views of its own publisher. 


252 Page Edition Published by Byron 


Times 


Harry Hammond, former San 
Francisco newspaper man, now editor 
of the Byron Times of Contra Costa 
county, California, has again heralded 
the glories of the famed delta region 
of the Sacramento-San Joaquin rivers 
with the publication of his tenth’ 
biennial ‘‘development edition’’ of his 
newspaper. 

Hammond quite extended himself 
in his recent effort, spending $13,000 
to produce a magnificent 252-page 
edition. The paper is heralded as a 
masterpiece of journalism, surpassing 
that of 1924, which elicited 32 full 
newspaper columns of voluntary trib- 
utes from the press of the nation. 
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Mayor to Receive 
Press Congress 


Delegates Will See New 
York Before Sailing for 
Big Meet in Geneva 


Nee American delegates to 
the Third Press Congress 
of the World, to be held in 
Geneva - Lausanne, Switzerland, 
September 14-18, will convene at 
the New York headquarters, 
Hotel Roosevelt, on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 31. 

A reception and entertainment 
committee of leading New York 
city newspaper men will be hosts 
to this group of 100, who will 
sail on the S. S. Carmania on 
September 4. 

The tentative program calls 
for a tribute to the first publisher 
in America, William Bradford. 

The first day will be given 
Over to registration. Wednesday 
the delegates will be received at 
the City Hall by the Hon. James 
J. Walker, Mayor of the City of 
New York. 


To See Wanamaker's 


Following the downtown tour 
the motor caravan will proceed 
to Wanamaker’s store, where Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker will be the 
host at a luncheon. 

Charles Capehart, President of 
Capehart-Cary Company, will 
tender a theatre party Wednesday 
evening in co-operation with 
Messrs. Lee and S. Shubert, fol- 
lowing which an_after-theatre 
dinner will be given at the offices 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid, of the 
general management, being the 
hosts. An inspection of the plant 
will follow. 

Will Visit Hoe’s 

Thursday at 1 pv. m. the dele- 
gates will be the guests of H. R. 
Swartz, president of R. Hoe ® 
Company, at a luncheon at the 
Advertising Club of New York. 

At 11.15 o'clock Thursday 
night, the delegates will be the 
guests of Adolph S. Ochs and the 
general management of the New 
York Times, at an after-theatre 
supper to be given at the Times 

nnex. 

The party sails on the S. S. 
Carmania Friday midnight. 


Big Attendance 


Letters received at the Press 
Congress of the World headquar- 
ters tell of the intent of news- 
paper men and newspaper asso- 
ciations in foreign countries to 
Participate in the meeting at Ge- 
neva. 


New. Detroit Advertising Business 


William B. Hall, formerly vice- 
president of the Grenell Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, has started an ad- 
vertising business in that city under 
his own name. 


Sackheim © Sherman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, will direct 
the advertising of the Pohlson Gift 
Shop of Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Story Behind a Story Makes 


a Thrilling Romance 


Florida Newspaper Men Race by Aeroplane and Boat 
To Bring Hurricane News In 


By CECIL R. WARREN 


S EVERY newspaper man 
A knows, behind the printed 

story is another oftentimes 
as “‘good’’ and infinitely more 
thrilling—the story of the getting 
of the story. 

This story behind the story is 
that of the newspaper men who 
brought back the first reports of 
what the recent hurricane had done 
to the Bahamas. 

The breeding and the progress 
of the storm were closely followed 
by all Miami newspapers. Then 
came news of _ 
the break in 
commu nica- 
tion with Nassau 
and the Miami 
Daily News un- 
dertook the task 
of finding out 
how the islands 
had fared. A sea- 
plane was char- 
tered and dis- 
patched to Nas- 
sau. 

Hal I. Ley- 
shon, the news 
editor's plane fell 
and injuredboth 
himself and pi- 
lot. With him 
were R. P. Mit- 
chell of the As- 
sociated Press, 
George Dix, Daily News photo- 
grapher, and Eddie Niermier, pilot 
of the plane. 


Little Food 


About noon Wednesday of the 
week of the storm, the plane 
hopped off from Miami harbor 
and headed for Nassau. No chart 
was carried and strong winds 
forced them off their course. They 
were 100 miles south of their des- 
tination when lack of gas forced 
them down on a desolate part of 
Andros’ island, which is about the 
middle of the western fringe of 
islands around Andros, largest of 
the Bahamas group. No ships were 
in sight from whom they might 
refuel and they were then too far 
from land to return. 

An examination of their stores 
was not encouraging. They had 
six sandwiches, two cans of toma- 
toes, one can of pork and beans 
and a half-gallon of water. In the 
radiator of the plane were seven 
more gallons of fresh water, but 
they knew it would not do 
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Left: R. P. Mitchell; Right: H. I. Ley- 
shon; Standing: Eddie Niermier. 


to dip in on this. The plane 
might be their only hope of 
salvation. During their survey 
of the island they frequently 
rested as they knew they must 
keep from thirst. All the water 
they found was salt or brackish. 
It was agreed that rain might 
come in a day or two, and, if it 
did, they planned to stretch the 
tarpaulin over the plane, use the 
waterproof tail of the plane as a 


receptacle and hang out their 
clothes to catch moisture. 

After a fur- 

ther discussion 


of plans, brush 
was piled for sig- 
nal flares when 
night should 
come. 

A systematic 
search for water 
was started. 
None they found 
was fit for drink- 
ing and they had 
mo thing an 
which to boil it. 
They were plan- 
ning to sink a 
hole for some 
when they heard 
a shout from 
Mitchell, the one 
of the party who 
: was left to guard 
the plane while the search was 
made. They raced for him and 
soon heard the roar of an airplane 
above them. They saw Mitchell 
frantically waving his shirt to at- 
tract the attention of the visitor. 
Their rescue was a chance in a 
million but it is the luck of the 
newspaper men to usually get out 
of scrapes. 


The plane proved to be that of 
Charles Kreuger of Miami, who 
was trying to locate a houseboat 
lost in the storm. If he had not 
been lost himself, he would never 
have passed that way. 

The gas of their saviour was 
falling low when they reached 
Red Bay off the northwestern por- 
tion of Andros island. Here they 
spied two small sponging boats 
and dropped down to get their 
bearings. They were directed to 
New Providence island. Dusk 
came upon them and, when they 
reached the tip of New Providence 

(Continued on page 48) 


Shanghai Publisher On Coast 


E. A. Nottingham, publisher of 
the: Shanghai Times, has arrived in 
California for a rest. Nottingham told 
of sixteen strenuous years spent in the 
Orient as publisher, accompanied by 
a series of mishaps which culminated 
a year ago when his plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. 


McCune Heads Colusa Sun 

John M. McCune, for 35 years 
with the Colusa, Cal., Sun, an after- 
noon daily newspaper, has assumed 
full charge as editor and publisher. 
McCune formerly was manager. 
McCune acquired the property from 
the estate of the late Mrs. W. S. Green 
for $15,000. 
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Thompson Returns 
Klan Fire 


Alabama Publisher Answers 
Political Charges of 
Hooded Order 


REDERICK I. THOMPSON, pub- 
lisher of the Mobile Register, 
Mobile News Item, Montgomery 
Journal and Birmingham Age- 
Herald, has been the object of at- 
tacks by representatives of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Alabama for his 
stand in politics, and has been 
accused of attempting to stampede 
the state for Gov. Smith of New 
York as a Presidential prospect. 
Mr. Thompson is not the only 
Alabama newspaper publisher who 
has incurred the wrath of the 
Klan for daring to be independent 
in State politics. Victor H. Han- 
son, publisher of the Birmingham 
News and the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, and E. T. Leach, of the 
Birmingham Post, a _ Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, have also 
proven fighting Tartars under the 
attempted domination of the 
hooded order. 


Thompson’s Answer 


The charges of the Klan were 
made in connection with the 
State gubernatorial campaign. 
Publishers Hanson and Leach ig- 
nored the Klan attacks, but Pub- 
lisher Thompson issued an answer 
in his newspapers, in which he 
said: 

“Bibb Graves, candidate for 
Governor, on _ several occasions, 
privately and in presence of others, 
made to me the astoundingly im- 
proper proposal that if the news- 
papers published by me would 
support him for Governor, he 
would write at the top of a sheet 
of paper such pledges of support 
of these newspapers in behalf of 
his candidacy; that he would sign 
the bottom of the page with his 
signature, and that in the space be- 
tween the pledge of support and 
his signature, I could write therein 
whatever I desired with respect to 
binding him concerning both the 
policies of his administration and 
any appointments made by him in 
the event he was elected Gov- 
ernor.”’ 


Rogers Back in Boston After Month 
of Mountain-Climbing 

William F. Rogers, Advertising 
Manager of the Boston Transcript, 
and Chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the Rureau of Advertising 
of the A.N.P.A., has returned home 
after a month’s mountain climbing 
trip in the Rockies. 

Mr. Rogers is a former president 
of the Appalachian Club and is a well 
known outdoor man. With Mrs. 
Rogers he spent his vacation in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
climbing over all the bases and moun- 
tain peaks. He also scaled Long’s 
Peak, which is 14.255 feet high and 
is regarded one of Colorado's sporty 
climbs. 


Gardner Canadian Campaign 

The Gardner Motot Co., of St. 
Louis, will conduct a Canadian news- 
paper advertising campaign through 
Locke Agency, Detroit. 


_ Monday morning, 
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Georgia Editors 
Plan Meet 


Association to Convene in 
Louisville on Sep- 
tember 23 


At a meeting of the directors 
of the Georgia Press Association 
in Atlanta on Saturday, August 7, 
the dates and itinerary for its an- 
nual fall meeting were definitely 
set. 

The association will convene in 
Louisville, Ga., site of the first 
capitol of the state, on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, September 23. 
Members will spend Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday in Louisville, 
where business sessions and social 
functions will take place. 


Saturday evening the editors 
will be guests of the citizens of 
Waynesboro, Ga., at a banquet, 
after which the guests will tour 
to Augusta. Here they will spend 
Saturday night and Sunday. 


Leaving Augusta Sunday eve- 
ning on a special train over the 
Southern railway, the editors will 
arrive in Asheville, N. C., early 
disembarking 
from their train at the Biltmore 
station from which they will be 
taken to the Kenilworth inn, near 
by. 

Travel in Comfort 


The party will be in Asheville 
through Monday, Monday night 
and Tuesday and will leave Tues- 
day evening for Atlanta. The 
Georgia Press Association special, 
which has been arranged for by 
J. C. Beam, district passenger 
agent of the Southern railway, 
will be the last word in comfort- 
able and attractive appointments, 
and an unusually low rate has been 
allowed for this journey. 


The climax of the fall meeting 
will be the two days’ stay in Ashe- 
ville, where the editors will be the 
guests of the Kenilworth inn and 
where they will be entertained by 
the civic organizations, the Chim- 
ney Rock Mountains, Inc., own- 
ers of a number of places of in- 
terest such as the Chimney Rock 
mountain and the Bottomless 
pools, and developers of the great 
Lake Lure project. 


Texarkana Gazette Issues a Very 


Unusual Special Number 


A 112-page issue of the Tex- 
arkana Gazette was published on 
July 15. This issue was known as 
the ‘‘Selling Texarkana Edition’’ and 
contained many novel and interesting 
features. 

This’ special number was most 
unique in the fact that its adver- 
tising was followed after editorial 
fashion. No advertising appeared in 
this issue for the purpose of selling 
merchandise or real estate. The issue 
was composed entirely with the 
thought of ‘‘Selling Texarkana.” 

Of special interest is a section de- 
voted to public utility companies in 
the city. The spirit of community co- 
operation displayed in this number 
is remarkable and worthy of the 
highest commendation. 
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Whiskey Cheaper Than Molasses 


A. B. Reading, veteran Auburn, Cal., court reporter, is 
rejoicing in a new addition to his historical collection, a 
copy of the Vicksburg, Miss., Daily Whig of the issue of 


Apcil 24, 1840. 


The copy is reported to have been brought to California by 
Mayor Pierson B. Reading, reputed to be Shasta County’s first 
settler. It was presented to Reading by Miss Alice Reading, a 


daughter of the mayor. 


Major Reading, a native of Vicksburg, later knew the pub- 
lisher of the Daily Whig, Major W. H. McArdle, who was 
forced during his newspaper career to fight five duels. 

The paper contains news, editorials and advertisements of 
a period when whiskey was cheaper than molasses and when 
negroes were bought and sold through newspaper advertise- 


ments. 


“Good’’ whiskey was advertised in this 1840 paper for 27 
cents per gallon, “‘first-class’’ whiskey for 30 cents. Molasses 
was quoted at from 30 to 32 cents a gallon. 


New York to Have Another 
Newspaper Sept. 19 


William Griffin to Launch Evening Enquirer 
With Wide Distribution of 


200,000 


EW YORK will have an- 
other newspaper on Sep- 
tember 19. This an- 

nouncement was made definitely 
today by William Griffin, former 
vice-president of the American 
Press Association, who has in- 
corporated a company for the new 
venture. 


It will be a Sunday evening 
newspaper for the first three 
months and a daily newspaper 
thereafter. Mr. Griffith will act 
as general manager, supervising 
both the business office and the 
editorial departments. 


Plans A Big Start 


He informed THE FOURTH 
ESTATE, in a special interview, 
that he contemplates starting with 
a ‘‘circulation’”’ of 200,000, pub- 
lishing five editions of twenty- 
four pages each Sunday afternoon. 

He is busily engaged outfitting 
a plant at 444 Pearl street,~ at 
Park Row, which will be the 
home of Mr. Griffin’s new publi- 
cation. 

He said that it will be called 
The New York Evening En- 
quirer and that it will be inde- 
pendently Democratic in policy. 

A special feature of The En- 
quirer will be the space devoted 
to Rialto amusements. This de- 
partment will be edited by Julius 
Cohen, formerly with Hearst’s 
New York American and The 
New York Journal. 


Copies 


Mr. Griffin comes from Whea- 
ton, Ill. He was connected with 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
for six and a half years was an 
important factor in the Hearst or- 
ganization in Chicago, before his 
connection with The American 
Press Association. 

Many of the important edi- 
torials will be written by Mr. 
Griffin. He, however, is in nego- 
tiation with two prominent New 
York newspaper men for the posts 
of associate editor and city editor. 

Mr. Griffin’s announcement that 
The Evening Enquirer will be an 
independent Democratic newspaper 
gave rise immediately to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it will 
buck the Tammany tiger. 


Friendly to Hylan? 


It is a well-known fact that Mr. 
Griffin and Former Police Com- 
missioner Richard E. Enright are 
bosom friends, that they have 
taken their vacations together and 
because there is no doubt about 
the friendship of Mr. Enright and 
the former Mayor John F. Hylan, 
there is a natural assumption that 
the new New York newspaper 
will be friendly to the Hylan wing 
of the Democratic party in the 
Metropolis. ; 

Mr. Griffin stated, however, 
that Mr. Enright is in no way 
financially interested in the En- 
quirer, but that its entire posses- 
sion and control rested in Mr. 


Griffin himself. 
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Transferred to Berlin 


J. C. Atchinson, for eight years 
head of the Washington, D. C., office 
of the Fairchild Publications, has been 
transferred to the Berlin Bureau of 
that organization. He has been suc- 
ceeded in Washington by Russell 
Kent. 


J. J. Cleary Visits Maine 


John J. Cleary, editorial writer 
for the Trenton Sunday Times-Ad- 
vertiser, is spending several weeks vis- 
iting historical and other places of 
interest in Maine. 
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Newspapers Need 
Good Reporting 


Norman Hapgood Contends 
That Pithy News Writ- 


ing is Absent Today 

By Norman Hapgood 
There were more great re- 
porters twenty years ago than 


there are today; more men who 
could master a subject impartially, 
fully, and tell the story with in- 
tellectual force and literary effec- 
tiveness, so that the truth about 
it was apparent, alike to a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, a conserva- 
tive or a liberal. I have a feeling 


Mr. Hapgood, known wher- 
evet newspapers are read, is 
specializing on reporting brief- 


ly, events of national impor- 
tance for the United Feature 
Syndicate. 


that such high-class reporting must 
come back for the simple reason 
that it is more needed than ever. 

Constantly I find educated peo- 
ple who have given up the task 
of keeping up with public affairs 
because, as they put it, “‘there is 
so much to read’ in the news- 
papers. Not only that, the greater 
portion of this mass of news is 
obsolete a day or two after it is 
printed. It is no wonder, then, 
that even a serious reader glances 
at the headlines and turns to other 
things. 

At first the news agencies seemed 
to make individual reporting abil- 
ity less needed. Now by reason of 
this rapid development and the 
ever increasing demands made 
upon them by newspapers with 
varied needs, purposes and tastes, 
they have made it more than ever 
necessary for the reader to find 
channels where he can get well- 
grounded, fair-minded accounts of 
public happenings and tendencies 
that he can rely upon in his efforts 
to keep informed. 


This is a real opportunity. It 
is one that tempts me, for I like 
to study a complicated mass of 
facts and pick out and express the 
essential ones. 


Scribes Called in Mellett Case 


Subpoenas for ten witnesses to ap- 
pear before the Stark County Grand 
Jury next week to testify concerning 
alleged “‘blackmail’’ affidavits said to 
have been prepared by members of 
the underworld charging officials and 
prominent business men with wrong- 
doing, following the assassination of 
Don R. Mellett, Canton publisher, 
were issued Thursday. 


Seven of them are newspaper men. 
They are James Daschbach, Pitts- 
burgh Post; Dan W. Gallagher, 
Cleveland News; Karl B. Pauly, As- 
sociated Press, Columbus; Robert 
Larkin and Ned Doyle, Cleveland 
Press; Paul E. Brokaw, International 
News Service, Cleveland; Clyde Ma- 
son, Akron ‘Times-Press. Walter 
Chambers, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 
was subpoenaed last week. 
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Tennessians Hold 
Live Meeting 


Open Convention Expected 
To Be Biggest In 
Their History 


Special to THe FourtH EsTaTE 


LIZABETHTOWN, TENN., 

August 12.—More than 
fifty members of the East Ten- 
nessee Press Association, repre- 
senting twenty East “Tennessee 
publications, arrived in picturesque 
Elizabethtown tonight for the 
opening of the 1926 convention. 
Arrivals include several veteran 
editors of national fame and be- 
cause of the elaborate plans of 
Chamber of Commerce indications 
are that association will have big- 
gest and best convention of its 
history. Plans for entertainment 
included scenic trips into nearby 
mountains and many added feat- 
ures not included in the tentative 
program. The program of the 
East Tennessee Press Association, 
Elizabethtown, Tenn., August 
12-14, 1926, was given as the 
following: 

Thursday night, August 12, 
reception at Lynnwood Hotel by 
Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club, at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Friday, August 13, 
9:00 A. M., welcome address by 
E. R. Lingerfelt, City Manager; 
response by J. A. Holston, Rogers- 
ville. 

Business session—naming com- 
mittees; The Paying End of the 
Printing Game; Job Shop or 
Paper, Frank H. Lovett, Eliza- 
bethtown. 


Some plans to boost patronage, 
R. P. Sulte Newport; general dis- 
cussion. 


Afternoon session — Interna- 
tional Press Foundation a haven 
for worthy editors, T. U. Crow- 
ley, Clinton. 


Sightseeing trip and banquet at 
Roan Mountain Inn, tendered by 
The Elizabethtown Chamber of 
Commerce. The trip will include 
the Gorge. Saturday, August 14 
—Report of committees; election 
of officers; Legal Advertising by 
the State and Government, E. M. 
Hardy, Morristown; More Con- 
cerned Action for Mutual Suc- 
cess, T. F. Peck, Etowah. 


A. S. Piers Holds New Post 


Albert S. Piers, dean of Kentucky 
newspapers photographers, who has 
photographed every prominent man 
and every big news event in Ken- 
tucky during the last twenty years 
for the Louisville Herald, and recent- 
ly consolidated Herald-Post, has just 
severed his connection to join the 
staff of the Courier-Journal and 
Times. ‘‘A’’ is widely known, espe- 
cially in baseball and racing circles. 


Vacationing at Atlantic City 


W. M. Clemens, managing editor 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Times- 
Union, and Mrs. Clemens are spend- 
ing their vacation at Atlantic City, 


Star’s Attorney Questions 
Motives of Dickey 


Declares That He Brought Suit To Eliminate Com- 
petition Against His Own Papers 


Special to Tur FourtH ESTATE 


ANSAS CITy, Mo., Aug. 11. 
K —Declaring that the mo- 

tives of Walter S. Dickey 
in bringing suit to set aside the sale 
of the Kansas City Star were to 
eliminate competition against his 
own papers, Cyrus Crane, attorney 
for the Star Company, today 
closed the argument on the de- 
murrer to the Dickey suit. Judge 
Lucas took the arguments under 
advisement, and gave the parties 
twenty days to file briefs. 

The arguments began Tuesday 
to cover allegations made by Dick- 
ey that he was the highest bidder, 
that there was collusion in the sale, 
that he was denied information 
and that he was not given enough 
time. The demurrer was based on 
the proposition that Dickey is not 
a competent person to bring such 
a suit, that the attorney general 
only has such a right and that the 
attorney general at the relation of 
Dickey, refused to file such a suit. 

In summing up his argument, 
Mr. Crane declared that Dickey’s 
bid for the Star was a “‘trick’’ bid 
and was not the highest bid. He 
added: 

A Supposition 


“‘Just suppose—and I am mak- 
ing this only as a supposition, that 
the competitive paper was run at 
a loss. Suppose the loss was very 
large. Now, if the other competi- 
tor—and I mean the Star—was 
out of the way and Dickey had the 


right to take the Star for sixty 
days. He could, if he was of a 
mind to do so, ruin that paper 
(The Star), and its good will 
would be gone, in sixty days, if 
the local news was not published 
and the telegraph news was not 
published, and the things were not 
there that the readers were accus- 
tomed to, the paper would lose its 
good will and then that competi- 
tor, Dickey, could afford to lose 
$800,000. 

‘‘As a matter of fact the $800,- 
000 itself would have been re- 
covered on receipts in the two 
months. 

“The very men who helped 
make this newspaper great and to 
build its valuable good will had 
a right to bid for the property 
when it was put up for sale. I 
would like to know in all fair- 
ness,’’ continued Mr. Crane, “‘who 
had a better right than these men, 
prompted by the great spirit of 
Mr. Nelson, the founder of the 
paper, who have bent their en- 
ergies toward building up one of 
the greatest newspapers in the 
world. 

‘When one of the attorneys for 
Dickey, in his argument to this 
court, asserted that Irwin Kirk- 
wood should not have been al- 
lowed to bid for the newspaper 
because he was a son-in-law of 
Mr. Nelson, I say such an assertion 
was reprehensible.”’ 
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Home Paper Sends Funds to Aid 
Miss Barrett 


Miss Clarabelle Barrett, the New 
Rochelle girl who just missed beating 
Gertrude Ederle for the honor of 
being the first woman to swim the 
English Channel, will have another 
try at it tomorrow. 

Announcement of Miss Barrett's 
second attempt was made last week 
in a cablegram to the New Rochelle 
Standard Star. The paper raised a 
fund of $700 to help Miss Barrett 
defray the expenses of her journey. 
‘The message read: 

“Would be grateful for funds 
raised. Want to swim August 15.” 


Clement K. Shorter Resigns 


Clement K. Shorter, editor of 
Sphere and director of many other 
London publications, has resigned his 
editorship because of ill health. Re- 
cently he returned from a long stay 
in France and his friends thought he 
would be able to resume his labors. 
Mr. Shorter founded the Sphere twen- 
ty-six years ago and has been its edi- 
tor ever since. 


Gardner Cowles On Trip 


Gardner Cowles, publisher of the 
Des Moines Register Tribune, is ab- 
sent on a motor trip to Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Sesquicentennial ex- 
position at Philadelphia. 
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C. H. Sykes Swings 
Winning Club 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Cartoonist Still Champion 
of Newspaper Men 


HARLES H. SYKES, cartoonist 
on the Evening Ledger, re- 
tained his title of champion in the 
final round of the Philadelphia 
Newspapermen’s Golf Association 
tournament at the Philmont Coun- 
try Club last Monday afternoon, 
registering a triumph over Thomas 
Acheson by a 3 to 2 score. By 
this victory, Sykes gains his sec- 
ond leg on the Mastbaum trophy, 
emblematic of the title. 


Joe Cunningham, cartoonist on 
the Record, was the winner of the 
second 16 final, defeating E. P. 
Holler on the eighteenth green, 
1 up. In the beaten eight of the 
championship fight, T. P. O’ Neill, 
assistant city editor of the Record, 
won from Charles W. Voorhis, 
> and 1, 


T. A. Daly, the poet, who is an 
editorial writer on the Record, was 
the low gross winner in the tour- 
nament with a card of 98, while 
the low net prize for the day went 
to John I. Kolbmann, of the Sun, 
with a count of 75. 


Next Monday the scribes will 
hold a handicap medal play tour- 
nament at the Overbrook Golf 
Club. 


Minnesota Press Field Men 
to Hold Meeting 


Although arrangements still are in 
the formative stage for the meeting 
of the National Association of State 
Press Field Managers in St. Paul 
August 25 to 30, attendance of a 
number of nationally known experts 
already is assured. 

Among these are George Cushing 
of McKinley, Davis & Cushing, De- 
troit advertising agency which han- 
dles the Ford Motor Company busi- 
ness among others, and John Meyers 
of the National Printer-Journalist, 
Milwaukee. ; 

The program for the meeting, 
which is to be held at the Ryan 
Hotel, has not been completed. It 
is being arranged by Edwin Bemis, 
Littleton, Colo., president of the as- 
sociation, and Ole Buck, Harvard, 
Neb., secretary. Local arrangements 
are being made by H. C. Hotaling, 
secretary of the Ten Thousand. Lakes 
of Minnesota Association. 

An attendance of between forty 
and fifty persons is expected. In- 
vitations are being sent to presidents 
and secretaries of all associations in 
tributary states. 


“Fifty Year” Celebration 


Under the auspices of Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger’s Norristown, Pa., Times: 
Herald, a club consisting of those 
resident in Montgomery County for 
the past fifty years held a celebration. 
Mr. Strassburger’s estate, ‘“Normandie 
Farm,’’ was opened to the club, and 
the publisher played host on a lavish 
scale to the 2,500 members of the 
society. 
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NEW TESTIMONIALS 
IN COPY 


(Continued from page 9) 


testimonial school. All of the 
familiar affectations of the pro- 
fessional copy man did not appear. 
This newspaper series sold goods 
and is selling them, right now. 

Everything is spoiled, we be- 
lieve, when someone else writes 
the copy and only a dummy sig- 
nature is attached. The human 
quality is missing. The face of the 
old-line copy-chief grins out from 
behind the mask. Not so good! 

The modern newspaper testi- 
monial campaign is an affair of 
rich embroidery and painstaking, 
artistic skill. It does not smack 
of deceit or subterfuge. It has 
brought into this department of 
advertising such a galaxy of stars 
as were never dreamed of back in 
the olden days. 


Can you imagine, fifteen years 
ago, having a Chauncey Depew 
or a Henry Ford cheerfully lending 
their names, their pens and the 
portraits to the advertising of 
watches? And the testimonial copy 
was unusually brilliant. Some of 
the celebrities worked into this 
series actually posed for their “‘pic- 
tures,’ as original drawings and 
paintings were employed, rather 
than camera studies. 


Thomas Edison was almost the 
first great man, in the public eye, 
to say “‘yes,’’ when advertising 
men asked him to permit the use 
of his name. ‘‘Go to it, boys,” 
was the spirit of his attitude. He 
only asked that things be truth- 
fully presented. 


And so the army of testimonials 
by the illustrious has grown and 
grown, until the old-line veterans 
in advertising themselves rub their 
eyes in astonishment, that such 
things should ever come to pass. 
It is well nigh incredible. 


Art in Testimonials 


For one thing, the physical 
presentation of these testimonials 
has changed, as well as the char- 
acter of the signatures. All that is 
finest and best in art, in typog- 
raphy, in decorative make-up skill, 
plays its part. These advertise- 
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ments are often beautiful to look 
upon. 

“This portrait of Lady Diana 
Manners, the famous English beau- 
ty,’’ states a Clicquot Ginger Ale 
four-column display, in news- 
papers,’’ was drawn by her mother, 
the Dutchess Dowager of Rutland, 
especially for the Clicquot Club 
Company. Lady Diana is a sister 
of the present Duke of Rutland 
and of the Marchioness of Angle- 
sey. 

And the illustration is no mere 
crude pen drawing, as customarily 
seen: with many of the qualities 
of an etching, it suggests and is, 
ultra atmosphere. This Clicquot 
testimonial campaign attains new 
heights of general, all-round ex- 
cellence. Those who are featured 
are well in the public eye, people 
of international reputations. 


An Enticing Argument 


“Her Grace,’’ reads a character- 
istic example, accompanied by one 
of the finest examples of news- 
paper advertising art of the year, 
‘the Dutchess Dowager of Rut- 
land, widow of the eighth Duke, 
is the talented mother of a talent- 
ed daughter, Lady Diana Manners. 
The Duchess consented to make 
the charming drawing of Lady 
Diana shown above for The Clic- 
quot Company because she has 
become acquainted with Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale and considers it 
a most delightful drink. She said: 
‘An enticing drink, delightful in 
flavor and most refreshing.’ ”’ 


Which seems to us to be quite 
the quintessence of testimonial ad- 
vertising in newspapers. There 
have been dozens of these impres- 
sive personal messages, each and 
every one artistically artanged, 
and therefore all the more valuable 
from an advertising point of view. 


What ‘Etiquette’ Says 


“We find, for instance, Emily 
Post,’’ says the text. In her book, 
“Etiquette,’’ which is the unques- 
tioned authority on correct table 
appointments and usage. Mrs. 
Post says: “‘I think Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale is much the nicest bev- 
erage I have ever tasted. It is at- 
tractive in color, tempting, spark- 
ling, and delicious in flavor. In 
fact, it seems to complete the hos- 
pitable effect of a perfectly ap- 
pointed table.” 


And a few days later, as you 
pick up a newspaper, it is Charm- 
ing Ethel Barrymore who speaks 
to you, or perhaps the scion of 
one of New York’s very oldest 
and most aristocratic families. 


And Why Not? 


England and France have given 
us the signatures, in newspaper 
serials, of her most noted celeb- 
rities, and it is all done with such 
sublime assurance, good taste, dis- 
tinction. It is quite as if it were the 
proper thing to do: which it is, 
by the way. Why not? 

Always, to the end of time, the 
advertisement surrounded by a liv- 
ing, known personality, will be 
stronger, better, than the unsigned 
message, penned by a ghost. 


HUMOR IN 
BOMB 


(Continued from page 11) 


ADS A 


Not only was the text a “‘scream’”’ 
but the illustrations were tremend- 
ously effective. 

Mr. Jones has rigged up an 
astounding device for keeping his lap 
free from cigar ashes, because Jones 
smokes those ‘“‘Punkerinos.’’ A me- 
chanism of wood and steel, with 
gyrating arms, reached across and 
down, and, with a whisk broom, 
swept the disfiguring ashes from the 
Jones’ lap as fast as they fell. It was 
legitimately funny. 

The entire newspaper campaign has 
been along this line and smokers 
everywhere are having the laugh of 
their lives. It is understandable, too, 
why such advertising should leave a 
lasting impression on men and why 
it will sell the cigar which promises 
not to be ash-loose. 


Humor From the Prosatc 


The product advertised need not 
necessarily be a cigar or a chewing 
gum or any other more or less breezy, 
low-priced article, in order to re- 
spond to humor in a campaign. Some- 
times it is possible to draw humor 
from the most prosaic and solemn 
subjects. 

Having been somewhat disappoint- 
ed with the results from a previous 
campaign of an ultra-serious charac- 
ter, a manufacturer of automobile 
storage batteries decided to treat his 
theme with a dash of fun. The big 
story to get across was that the 
motorist was inclined to neglect this 
important unit of his power plant. 
Distilled water was allowed to run 
low, for example, and so, batteries 
were humanized and given legs and 
hands and faces. 

Memorable was the study of the 
old battery, parched and forlorn, 
staggering up to a soda fountain and 
gasping: ‘‘Give me something to 
drink even if its only a sarsaparilla 
sody.”’ 

It is the custom—-and a good one, 
today—tto employ cartoonists who 
have already established a national 
following. This is almost the equiv- 
alent of being assured of a receptive 
audience in advance. 


Make Everybody Rave 


“Comics” have their timely vogues, 
their eras of universal acclaim; and, 
during that time everybody “‘raves’’ 
over them. The wonderful little car- 
tooned figures by F. G. Cooper start- 
ed a vogue of this character that has 
steadfastly persisted for five or six 
years, and they are just as popular 
today as they were at their inception. 


And Cooper first introduced the tech- - 


nique in humorous journals. 

However, the average life of a 
comic school is rather brief. Off the 
fickle public hastens, to some other 
artist who may have originated an 
entirely different technique and ap- 
proach. 

There has been no more talked of 
series in Metropolitan newspapers 
than the whimsical campaign con- 
ducted for the Schulte Cigar Stores 
in New York and environs. It is not 
ticates who are glutted with this sort 
of thing, but the Schulte cartoonist 
just happened to “‘catch on.’’ You'll 
hear people commenting upon these 
comics and giggling over them in 
street cars and suburban trains. 

Famous, now, is the single column 
series, a fixture in metropolitan dai- 
lies, conducted by the Rogers Peet 
Company. Funny little illustrations, 
skilfully drawn and genuinely human, 
are tailored with dexterity to fit alert 
opening paragraphs of text. 


Press Must Work 
For World Peace 


Should Function As the Dip- 
lomatic Agents of 


the People 
By ALLAN DELAFONS 


British Correspondent for Tur FourtH 
ESTATE 


NFIELD, ENG., August 4,— 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
speaking at the annual dinner in 
London of the British Interna- 
tional Association of Journalists, 
said that an Association such as 
theirs had a great function to per- 
form, not only for themselves but 
for the world at large. 

They were one of the agents 
for preserving the peace of the 
world. Their function was to be 
the diplomatic agents of the 
peoples of the world and to con- 
tribute to international under- 
standing. Mr. Raymond Swing, 
secretary of the Association of 
American Correspondents in Lon- 
don, was amongst the guests at the 
dinner. 

Tom Clarke, former news edi- 
tor of the London Daily Mail and 
a friend of the late Viscount North- 
cliffe, who left London three years 
ago to become assistant editor of 
The Melbourne Herald, has now 
returned to Fleet Street as man- 
aging editor of The Daily News. 

* *K K 


Most of the British paper mills 
have managed to carry on despite 
the coal shortage. Some of them 
have closed down but many have 
remodelled their boiler plant to 
burn oil, or are buying coal from 
abroad. While not expecting to 
make any appreciable profit on the 
year's working the mills hope to 
prevent their contracts from go- 
ing to Continental mills, and are, 
in the main, successful in this, the 
buyers at present being willing to 
pay the extra one-eighth of a 
penny or farthing asked for paper 
made under these conditions. 
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Another Batch of Letters Written by Readers Ti 


Not Much Worth While in the Sunday Issues, One Woman Says, While 
Another Condemns Editorial as Biased 


Reporters not Well Treated 
Nor are They Well Paid 


REESE JAMES, Philadelphia, Pa., 
professor of English literature, Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania—Newspapers 
are becoming more outspoken. On the 
other hand, they incline to be sensa- 
tional. To devise for every “‘story’’ a 
“lead’’ which shall arouse interest, 
they often exaggerate some phase of 
a story and mislead the reader. 

They also fail to watch closely 
enough the ‘“‘rewrite man,’’ who is 
not infrequently guilty of drawing on 
his imagination. They have too little 
respect for the ‘‘district man’’ and, 
of course, they underpay the reporter. 


Until the “‘tabloid’’ newspapers 
cease to go in for the “‘limit story” 
and the sensational photograph, they 
shall continue to be looked down 
upon. It can hardly be denied, how- 
ever, that they are often interesting 
and well written. 


Newspapers print about the proper 
proportion of reading matter and ad- 
vertising. But they should make no 
attempt to disparage their rivals, and 
should accept no advertising which 
they do not know to be accurate and 
truthful. And they should frequently 
be condemned for the editorials they 
print. 

Newspapers ought to contain “‘fea- 
tures’’—little sermons, verse, comic 
strips—at least a page, perhaps a page 
and a half of them. 


Among the outstanding American > 


newspapers are the New York Times 
and World, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and Bulletin, the Boston Transcript 
and the Kansas City Star. In my 
opinion the New York Times is the 
best. Because it is cautious, conserva- 
tive, carefully edited, and beautifully 
printed, it appeals tremendously to 
me. 

The worthwhile newspapers are in- 
clined to treat their reporters well; 
but even they are frequently stingy, 
and guilty of failing, on occasion, to 
back their reporters up. If American 
reporters were a corps*of well-paid 
men who were reasonably sure of their 
jobs, just think of the light which 
they would ‘‘throw into the dark 
places.” 


Makes No Difference if News 
Is Not Hot From Griddle 


FRANCIS LYNDE, “‘Wideview,”’ 
Chattanooga, Tenn., author—lf 
you had searched a large mailing 
list through and through, in send- 
ing out your letter of inquiry 
about newspapers, you could 
scarcely have found a person in 
it less qualified to answer your 
questionnaire than I. 

I am not a reader of newspapers, 
beyond a glance at the local pages 
of the local papers. 

For news in the wider field, the 
Literary Digest answers all pur- 
poses. And it makes no difference 
to me if the news thus obtained is 
not, as you might say, hot from 
the griddle. 


Not Much Really Worth While 
in the Sunday Newspapers 


Mrs. RALPH BEEBE, Kansas City, 
Mo., assistant cashier, Commerce 
Trust Company—It is hard to answer 
the question, ‘“‘Are newspapers im- 
proving?’’ for there is such a wide 
difference in them. Should we say 
that they are retrograding, because of 
the amount of crimes that are 
chronicled in them, we should remem- 
ber that the facilities for getting and 
distributing news is so much greater 
than ever before. 

Newspapers are too large. They 
are too inconvenient to read in a 
crowded car on in a windy place. 
Advertising and reading matter seem 
correctly proportioned, but a news- 
paper should never compare circula- 
tion or advertising data to the dis- 
paragement of another newspaper. 

Any paper that gains a reputation 
for accuracy and truthfulness, should, 
and does, rank very high in the minds 
of most people. The so-called yellow 
journals must be discounted, as they 
seem bent on eliminating the good. 
The Christian Science Monitor, which 
I class as one of the finest pieces of 
journalism in the country, prints only 
the good. An average between these 
two is to be desired. 

Newspaper editorials seem to give 
the policy of the paper instead of an 
unbiased opinion. 

Papers should contain “‘features’’ as 
an educational medium. Articles ap- 
propriate to historical events, science 
development, and good literature are 
entirely too meager, which leads to 
the criticism of usual Sunday editions. 
Frequently I look through them in 
discouragement. My husband and | 
often ask each other, ‘‘Did you find 
anything really worth while in to- 
day’s Sunday paper?’’ The answer of 
each to other is nearly always, “‘No.”’ 

I prefer the Kansas City Star. It 
has long been looked upon as one of 
the best newspapers. No newspaper is 
above criticism, however, and The 
Star is entitled to its share, but it is 
always dependable. 


Divide the Contents Equally 
Between News and Features 


CECIL B. DE MILLE, Culver City, 
Calif., Motion Picture Magnate— 
Whatever I might say on the subject 
of newspapers is purely an outsider’s 
impression, as I am entirely unfamil- 
iar with the business mechanics of 
newspaper publication. 


I am greatly impressed, however, 
with the improved ethics shown in 
the handling of newspaper advertis- 
ing. More and more we find news- 
papers refusing advertising which 
they cannot guarantee. Such funda- 
mental honesty is, I find, usually re- 
flected in the news columns of such 
publications. 


As newspaper readers vary widely 
in the amount of time they have to 
spend in absorbing the contents of 
their daily journal, it is my impres- 
sion that the contracts should be 
equally varied, veering from concise 
“news'’ to “‘features’’ for more lei- 
surely perusal. 


Accuracy in News Reports is an 
Encouraging Advance 


Mrs. FLORENCE BBEWER 
BOECKEL, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lictst-—The paper that pleases me best 
is a strictly news paper—one which 
covers all the news rather fully, with 
a good proportion of political news 
from other countries. 

The New York Times is the only 
paper which I lay down with a satis- 
fied feeling that I really know what 
is going on in the world. The Sun. of 
Baltimore, the Monitor, the World, 
all of course have articles one is glad 
to read. 

But to whatever group in the pub- 
lic a paper caters, it should certainly 
make every effort not to mislead its 
readers, either by inaccuracy in its 
news columns or misrepresentation in 
its advertising. 

The increased effort to achieve ac- 
curacy in news reports, is to my mind 
the most encouraging recent develop- 
ment in journalism. Public ques- 
tions have become exceedingly com- 
plicated and involved, and the gather- 
ing of accurate information upon 
which judgments can be based is 
therefore both more difficult and more 
important. 


The growing influence of public 
opinion also adds to this importance 
of accuracy in the news. Indeed upon 
the working out of the technique for 
gathering and distributing accurate in- 
formation seems to depend the prog- 
ress of our present form of civiliza- 
tion. 

The increased effort on the part of 
newspapers to get facts is, therefore, 
one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. To my mind, a concrete illus- 
tration of this tendency is the growth 
of a service here known as Editorial 
Research Reports. These careful 
studies of questions receiving attention 
in the news are used regularly by 
leading magazines and newspapers. 

The better newspapers are striving 
more and more for truth and accuracy 
in everything they publish. 


Sunday Newspapers Are Bulky 
With Stuff of Little Value 


DR. HARVEY J. BURKHART, 
Rochester, N. Y., Director, Rochester 
Dental Dispensary—lIt is my opinion 
that newspapers are generally improv- 
ing. My preference is for a paper 
of the standard size and for a reason- 
able amount of timely and appro- 
priate illustrations. * 


The policy of any and every news- 
paper should be honesty and truth- 
fulness in every department—news, 
editorials, advertising—and many of 
them adhere to this policy. 


I am inclined to think that the 
average newspaper editorials are over 
the heads of average readers, and I 
am sure the Sunday newspapers are 
too bulky—much too bulky—and 
carry too much stuff of little or no 
real value. 


Personally, and naturally, I prefer 
some newspapers to others but do 
not care to make a public mention 
of them. 
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No. 2, 


By GREEN’ 


Look Like Billboard Posters 
for Musical Comedy Shows 


Mrs. ESTELLE M. STERNBER- 
GER, New York City, executive secre- 
tary, National Council of Jewish 
Women—I feel that newspapers are 
improving from the standpoint of the 
international news they present to 
readers—a _ ffuller consideration of 
international problems and more com- 
prehensive accounts of foreign events. 

The editorial department seems to 
suffer because of the greater commer- 
cialism of newspapers. And the in- 
creased attention to crime and sen- 
sational news is not a healthy de- 
velopment even among what are 
known as our better newspapers. 

I have not succumbed to the tab- 
loid paper. I think illustrations would 
be helpful if they were used with 
discretion. As to advertisements, one 
is sometimes hard pressed to find read- 
ing matter in the mass of advertise- 
ments. 

Regarding circulation and adver- 
tising data, I think honest figures are 
never to be regretted. I should think 
that newspapers would reject adver- 
tisements that they know are mislead- 
ing or unreliable, but I can imagine 
what a tremendous cost it would be 
if they were compelled to have a 
bureau of investigation. 


I regard the Christian Science 
Monitor as an example concerning the 
possibility of including features. - 


My criticism of Sunday newspapers 
is this: The rotogravure section has 
not attained the highest standard. 
People of worth do not seem to be 
adequately covered. These sections 
look more like bill-board poster ad- 
vertisements for some musical comedy. 
The Coolidge policy of economy 
would also help the tremendous 
waste of paper in the enormous sec- 
tions that are issued. 


My preferences are The Times and 
The World. The Times is newsier 
from the standpoint of solid news and 
contains less sensational matter. 


Advertising Is Misleading 
Some of It Fraudulent 


HON. PETER NORBECK, Red- 
field, S. D., United States Senator 
—TI regret that I do not feel able 
to give you any suggestions that 
would be of value. 

Like many others, I sometimes 
feel there is too much advertising 
mixed in with our reading matter, 
but I presume that is a business 
necessity. 

Of course, I feel that any self- 
respecting paper should be very 
careful as to what advertising it 
accepts. Much newspaper advertis- 
ing is misleading, and some of it 
is fraudulent. 

Busy people haven't time to 
read the features in newspapers, 
but other people may be as much 
interested in the features as they 
are in the news. 

Your questionnaire brings up a 
subject that requires careful ob- 
servation and..a great deal of 
thought. 
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Improving in Fuller Consideration of International Problems and Comprehen- 
sive Accounts of Foreign Events 


te TALBOTT 


Editorials Express Prejudices, 
the Unbiased Man a Myth 


HON. WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS, 
Big Rapids, Mich., United States 
Senator—I do not know whether 
newspapers are improving or degener- 
ating. I know that there is a con- 
solidation tendency in the air, and 
that in many cities in Michigan pros- 
perous newspapers exist where two 
or three struggling newspapers were 
formerly published. 


I do not know that newspapers are 
altogether too large. Every issue of 
some of the important newspapers is 
equal in size to a large monthly 
magazine. Of course, publishers an- 
ticipate that the newspaper is not to 
be read in its entirety. A man has to 
use a newspaper after the manner of 
using a dictionary. If I had my way 
about newspapers they would be in 
tabloid size. 


So far as I can discover, papers are 
published primarily for advertising 
purposes, and advertising is a busi- 
ness for some publishers—a profitable 
business. 


The publishing of newspapers is, 
in some respects, like every other kind 
of business. The question of truth- 
fulness is not debatable. There is no 
excuse for misrepresentation in the 
news or editorial columns. 


Many newspapers are like movies 
—-sensational and morbid. No small 
amount of crime is due to the sen- 
sational stuff that finds a conspicuous 
place in American newspapers. 


Newspaper editorials express the 
prejudices of the editor. The un- 
biased man is a myth. Some Sunday 
newspapers are simply sources of 
amusement. A Sunday newspaper like 
the New York Times is really worth 
while. This paper can get along with- 
out the comic sections. The ordinary 
newspaper must have the comic sec- 
tion for the comic mind. 


Pronounce on the Subject 
Before Evidence Is In 


IRVING FISHER, Yale University, 
Professor of Political Economy— 
Newspapers are improving in the re- 
spect that they are less ‘‘yellow.”’ 


I prefer a “‘tabloid’’ size of paper. 
Newspapers should be illustrated. 


The average amount of newspaper 
advertising and reading matter is 
rightly proportioned. (This aside 
from the larger question of control 
of a paper by advertisers. I wish 
we could return to the old independ- 
ence of newspapers before the price 
was lowered so much as to make them 
dependent on advertising for sup- 
port. ) 

It is all right for a newspaper to 
publish comparative circulation and 
advertising data to the disparagement 
of other newspapers. 


A paper should carry only accurate 
and truthful advertising. 

Too much space is given to crime 
and trivialities. 


Newspaper editorials are too apt 
to pronounce on a subject before the 
evidence is all in. 

A daily should contain ‘‘features.’ 


I prefer The New York Times. 


Publish So Much Advertising 
News is Crowded Out 


S. M. FELTON, Chicago, Ill., Pres- 
ident, Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way—lI believe newspapers are im- 
proving, and that they are now being 
published to reach more people than 
formerly; that is, they reach all 
classes instead of only a limited num- 
ber. 

Some newspapers are retrograding 
to a certain extent in order to get 
readers from a class which can be 
reached only by an undesirable ap- 
peal, and they go to most unfor- 
tunate extremes to obtain this cir- 
culation. 

I prefer a standard size paper, and 
illustrated to the extent of having the 
illustrations confined to one sheet, 
instead of being spread all through 
the paper. As I understand it, the 
publisher makes the size of his paper 
and puts into it illustrations and 
reading matter in proportion to what 
he can obtain and in accordance with 
his estimate of what will give him 
the greatest number of readers of a 
class he desires. 

I believe many of our newspapers 
carry too large an amount of adver- 
tising, and, as a result, reading mat- 
ter is crowded out. 

I do not think a newspaper should 
publish comparative circulation and 
advertising data to the disparage- 
ment of other papers. 


It should be the policy of all 
papers to know that the advertising 
matter which they accept is accurate 
and truthful. 


There are different kinds of news- 
papers. Some are feature papers. 
Others are NEWSpapers. There is, of 
course, a field for both. Some peo- 
ple do not want news, and if all 
publishers insisted on giving nothing 
else, the public would not read news- 
papers. 


Would Not Feature Crime 
Were She a Publisher 


MRS. FLORA MYERS GILLEN- 
TINE, Murfreesboro, Tenn., pres- 
ident, Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—I can’t say that 
I think newspapers are retrograd- 
ing, but they are too often sensa- 
tional. 


I prefer the standard size, and 
think illustrations are helpful. I 
regard the New York Times as 
good literature and have used it 
in my classes. 


A newspaper should be accurate 
and truthful in advertising, as well 
as in everything else. Editorially, 
newspapers too frequently ride a 
hobby to death, and many news- 
Papers sacrifice too much space for 
the sake of advertisements. They 
should contain “‘features’’ as well 
as news, but the better kind of 
features. 


I like the New York Times and 
the Washington Post better than 
any other newspapers I read. Natu- 
rally, I include the Nashville Ban- 
ner, because it is a home paper. 

If I were a newspaper publisher 


I would not feature crime or sen- 
sationalism. 


Do not Publish Advertisements 
That are not Truly Honest 


DR. OLGA STASTNY, Omaha, 
Nebr., physician—I believe our news- 
papers are improving, especially in 
facts presented and in constructive 
news. 

I suppose there will always be 
calls for certain kinds of publications 
for certain kinds of minds, and yet 
habit is a strong factor in people's 
education; so why not give them 
news as it is, rather than cater to 
news they think they want? 

I believe the standard size news- 
paper has become our expectation; it 
gives a better distribution of reading 
matter and advertisements. And I am 
favorable to illustrations, when they 
are well placed, do credit to the per- 
sons or places alluded to, and are im 
partially used. 

Mixing a few ‘‘features’’ among 
other news items is well, but should 
not be overdone. Sunday newspapers 
carry too much of such stuff, and 
much of it is hurtful, especially to 
children. Why not teach our children 
how the children of other nations 
live; in fact, give more international 
news for grown-ups, too. And news- 
papers should never publish an ad- 
vertisement that is not truly honest. 

I like best: the New York Times, 
Boston Transcript, Christian Science 
Monitor (though I am a M.D.). 
Locally, the Omaha World-Herald 
and the Lincoln Journal are very fine. 

What I would do if I were pub- 
lisher of a newspaper I do not know, 
so shall not attempt a reply on this 
point, but I do wish more of the 
present ones would realize more what 
a great influence they exert upon 
civilization. 


Likes Features Like F. P. A., 
Heywood Broun and Briggs 


BURTON L. DUNN, Oneida, 
N. Y., director of Advertising, 
Oneida Community, Limited — 
Personally, I prefer a standard size 
newspaper, with about the amount 
of illustration that the New York 
Evening Post runs regularly, or the 
Herald- Tribune. 


I feel that the larger city papers’ 
quota of advertising and reading 
matter is about right. 


Newspapers should be as careful 
about accuracy and truthfulness 
as the magazines. 


I like “‘features,’’ such as F. P. 
A., Heywood Broun and Briggs. 
Sunday magazines have too much 
material in them from an adver- 
tising point of view; on the other 
hand none too much, probably, for 
the reader. 


I prefer the New York World, 
the Herald-Tribune and the New 
York Post. The Herald-Tribune I 
like best of all, as it is very easy 
to find the news and it is written 
in a lighter and more readable vein 
than the New York Times, for 
example, and is not as sensational 


as The World. 


Murders, Robberies, Divorces 
Have Unfavorable Appeal 


DR. MARY T. GREENE, Castile, 
N. Y., Castile Sanitari'um—News- 
Papers are improving in the quantity 
and quality and quickness with which 
the news is circulated. Even farmers 
can sit by their stoves in the cool of 
the evening and read news from 
around the world within twenty-four 
hours of its happening. 

Destructive criticism of other news- 
papers or destructive advertising are 
better turned to the positive construc- 
tive. 


Illustrations are attractive, but 
should not be so large as to be space 
wasters. Large headlines gain atten- 
tion but lose effectiveness when not 
true to the stories. But what strikes 
me unfavorably in newspapers are 
the murders, robberies, divorce suits, 
anti-prohibition sentiment, and rub- 
bing labor against capital. 


Up here, we have the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle every morn- 
ing. Then we read the Buffalo Even- 
ing News, which gives more thrilling 
items than the Rochester paper. The 
paper that gives me much satisfaction 
is the Perry Record. The editor prints 
pictures and articles on silver and 
golden weddings and the faithfulness 
of home ties. He alludes to good his- 
torical points; writes of benefactions 
and benefactors, as well as schools and 
colleges and public welfare: he re- 
counts the good deeds of people while 
living and eulogizes them when they 
die. His labor and capital are help- 
fully interwoven in constructive good. 

Newspapers are the greatest agencies 
for the greatest good. 


Average Newspaper Editorials 
Sketchy and Superficial 


JUDSON G. ROSEBUSH, Green Bay, 
Wisc., © general manager, Northern 
Paper Mills—I think it is a good idea 
to have newspapers illustrated, and I 
especially like the method used by the 
Chicago Tribune, though I think the 
character of photographs published 
therein could be improved. 


Regarding the publication of cir- 
culation and advertising data, I think 
the rest of business men have gotten 
away from the comparative idea and 
it strikes me that newspapers could 
well follow that lead. 


While I do not know that it would 
be wise for newspapers to go as far 
as disparaging others in its adver- 
tising, still I favor the theory of 
selective advertising, as it gives tone 
toa newspaper. 


The great lack in newspapers is 
their failure to give adequate atten- 
tion to foreign news and to the more 
significant events in this country. The 
average newspaper editorials impress 
me as being very sketchy and super- 
ficial. 


Personally, I like the idea of fea- 
tures in newspapers, for I thereby get 
entertainment as well as information. 


The best paper I read is the New 
York Times. Perhaps the Boston 
Transcript is as good, but I do not 
see it so often. Second to The Times, 
I would pick the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and next to that, the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Romance in American Journalism 


Meteorlike, Victor Hanson Entered Birmingham, Alabama, There 
to Remain a Gleaming Star of Southern Journalism 


By MRS. ARLINE SHIPMAN 
No. 4 of a Series 


NTO BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, 
“the Magic City of the 
South,’’ there shot a meteor- 
like personality a few years ago 
—Victor Henry Hanson, now 
publisher of The Birmingham 
News and The Montgomery Ad- 


vertiser. 


He quickly fixed himself in the 
newspaper world, coming from 
Montgomery, Alabama, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1909, and buying a one- 
third interest in The Birmingham 
News from the late Gen. Rufus 
Napoleon Rhodes. Here he settled 
for a long, long stay. 


The Birmingham News was 
then a small afternoon newspaper 
with no Sunday edition, but it 
was built on a good foundation. 
Since Mr. Hanson's connection 
with it the newspaper has gleam- 
ed and grown until the entire city 
of Birmingham and the state of 
Alabama boast of its effulgence 
and its influence; for it is a name 
which matches the palpitating, 
bustling spirit of the foremost iron 
and steel city of the South. 


A Master of Detail 


From the attentive observation 
of little things have come most of 
the world’s great discoveries. The 
art of printing owes its origin to 
rude impressions for the amuse- 
ment of children, from letters carv- 
ed on the bark of a birch tree. 
And from the observation of little 
things—the ‘‘mere details’’—so- 
called—of the “‘newspaper game’ 
to which Victor H. Hanson has 
given his attention, has come his 
tremendous success; for he knows 
the newspaper business from start 
to finish—from the smallest to 
the greatest detail, and he never 
overlooks anything, no matter 
how small. 


It seems to have been preor- 
dained that Victor H. Hanson 
would be a newspaper man, for 
all of the atmosphere of his boy- 
hood days was saturated with 
printer’s ink. 
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His father before him was a 
newspaper man of note, and Mr. 
Hanson himself, at the ripe age of 
eleven, was the publisher of a pa- 
per which paid its way and in ad- 
dition left a neat profit for the 
youthful editor—advertising man- 
ager—circulation manager—print- 
er—pressman. 


The dream of his young man- 
hood was some day to own and 
publish the best paper in his sec- 
tion. None of your absentee 
landlordism for the young Han- 
son; his tremendous fund of en- 
ergy has always insisted in ex- 
pending itself in personal applica- Victor Hanson, Publisher of Birmingham News and Montgomery Advertiser. 
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tion to the work in hand. Being 
_ present in person and on the job 
every day in the week has helped 
a lot to bring about the almost 
phenomenal success he _ has 
_ achieved. 


The Birmingham News _ he 
proudly calls ‘“The South’s Great- 
est Newspaper,’ and as the years 
roll by he finds more and more of 
his fellow publishers willing to 
concede that he has attained the 
goal of his dream of earlier days. 


Son of a Noted Editor 


Victor H. Hanson was born 
January 16, 1876, in Barnesville, 
Pike County, Ga. He was mar- 
ried December 27, 1897, to Miss 
Weenona White, of Uniontown, 
Ala. If you asked him for the sali- 
ent features of his life he would 
give you those two dates and two 
more and then add that you had 
about all the material facts of his 
career. Those other two dates are 
March 1, 1910, when he pur- 
chased a majority interest in The 
Birmingham News, and Septem- 
ber 12, 1912, when he instituted 
the Sunday News. 


Mr. Hanson is the son of Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Henry C. Hanson, 
both of whom have been dead a 
number of years. His father was 
long editor of The Macon Tele- 
graph. Ilis uncle, Major J. F. 
Hanson, was for many years presi- 
dent of the Central of Georgia 
Railway and the Ocean Steamship 
Company. Mr. Hanson’s parents 
removed to Macon very shortly 
after his birth. He attended the 
public schools of Macon. 


Founded a Paper When a Boy 


While still a schoolboy Victor 
Hanson founded a little paper, the 
City Item. It was only two col- 
umns wide by six inches deep, 
and consisted of only one page, 
but it was written, the type set, 
the paper printed and delivered by 
young Hanson alone every Satur- 
day. This paper was a paying 
proposition from the start. After 
he had been publishing the City 
Item for a year or two his father 
became editor of the Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun and removed to Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


There, while Victor was in 
school, the City Item was revived 
as the Columbus Times, a Sunday 
morning paper. It developed into 
a sheet four columns wide by 
twelve and a half inches deep and 
grew from four to eight, then to 
twelve pages. It attained a circu- 
lation of about 2,500 and was the 
best paying newspaper proposition 
in Columbus. 

By that time young Hanson 
was employing a printer to set the 
type and print the paper, though 
he still delivered it every Sunday 
morning on horseback. 


On September 28, 1890, when 
he was well under 15 years of age, 
he sold the paper and its equip- 
ment for more than $2,000. His 
subscription price was 50 cents a 
year and his advertising rate was 
50 cents per square. Here is his 
valedictory editorial: 


A Comprehensive Explanation 


of the Balance Sheet 


British Method Differs From American; Cash 
Account Most Active and Should Be 
Watched Closely 
Article No. 1 of a Series 
By Edmund Walker 


The Accountant 


For every person interested in 
learning how to prepare and 
construct a balance sheet there 
are perhaps a dozen interested in 
Rnowing how to read it. The 
accountant is the only one who 
needs to Rnow how to prepare 
it—the publisher, the credit 
manager, the advertising man- 
ager, the banker and others 
should all know how to read 
tt when it has been prepared. 
In a previous last series of 
articles I dealt with the prepara- 
tion of such statements and with 
accounting problems. In this 
series I am going to reach the 
“reader’’ of these statements and 
help him make proper deduc- 
trons from the financial state- 
ments he receives from time to 
ttme-—THE AUTHOR. 


URING the past seven years 
D there has been a very re- 

markable improvement in 
the efficiency of the average pub- 
lisher’s business office. 

Prior to 1918, the records for 
the most part were deplorable. 
There are even today cases where 
the old-fashioned single entry sys- 
tems are still in operation, but they 
are becoming increasingly rare. 

In my opinion this condition is 
due to two causes. First, keeping 
accurate and modern records be- 
came essential for Federal Tax 
purposes; second, the ownership 
of many papers has drifted from 
the editorial room to the business 
office. In other words, today 
many papers are owned by men 
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Announcement 


“T will discontinue the pub- 
lication of The Columbus Times 
from this date in order to re- 
enter school and complete my 
education. 


“The Times has been the 
best paying newspaper, con- 
sidering the investment in ma- 
terial and labor involved, that 


has ever been published in 
Georgia. 
“Tt has demonstrated that 


there is ample field for a live 
Sunday newspaper in Colum- 
bus. 


“TI sincerely thank the good 
people of Columbus for the 
generous patronage that they 
have bestowed upon The Times: 
and the kind treatment that [ 
have invariably received from 
them. 


“Negotiations are now pend- 
ing that may result in continu- 
ing the publication of The 


trained in business, who realize 
the importance and value of pro- 
per records. 

Some years ago a series of 
articles was published in THE 
FOURTH ESTATE which were 
widely read. These articles were 
fitting at that time but they dealt 
with more or less elementary mat- 
ters. “Today, with the general im- 
provement which has taken place, 
a series can profitably be published 
dealing with more intricate mat- 
ters and discussing more fully 
items only touched on before. 


The Balance Sheet 


Everyone knows what a bal- 
ance sheet is, but everyone does 
not know how to arrange the fig- 
ures properly in order to give a 
true picture of the business. 

Every American balance sheet 
contains three divisions—viz., As- 
sets, Liabilities and Capital. The 
assets appear on the left hand side 
and the liabilities on the right. 
The British balance sheet reverses 
this, placing liabilities on the left 
hand side. Both arrangements can 
be shown to be logical. 


The American Method 


It has been said that the English- 
man likes to know what he owes 
first and then considers what he 
has with which to pay his debts, 
whereas the American likes to 
know what he has first and later to 
learn what he owes. The Ameri- 
can method appeals to me. Every 
liability is a charge on some asset, 
therefore the asset should be read 
first and the encumbrances later. 
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Times in this city. If, though, 
the paper is not disposed of 
by tomorrow it will be offered 
for sale for a few days at a 
rare bargain. 


“VICTOR HANSON.” 


Bound volumes of the files of 
these two little papers ‘are among 
Mr. Hanson’s chief treasures to- 
day. 

His Rise Rapid 


Major Hanson removed to At- 
lanta shortly after this, and young 
Victor Hanson went to school at 
Gordon Institute. 


In 1892 he went to work as 
solicitor for Nichols and Holli- 
day, advertising managers of The 
Atlanta Constitution. He solicited 
advertising in Atlanta and other 
southern towns. He remained with 
The Constitution until the Sum- 
mer of 1895, when he went to 


(Continued on page 50) 


The first division of the bal- 
ance sheet represents the assets. 
These can and should be intelli- 
gently arranged into groups. The 
purpose of every business is to 
operate at a profit and convert 
that profit into cash. Consequent- 
ly the cash account is the most 
active and the one most watched. 
For this reason it is suggested that 
the cash, bank balances, and items 
which in the ordinary course of 
business will be converted into 
cash, should be arranged into 
group number one. 


In every newspaper there are 
inventories of paper, ink, metal, 
etc., and certain prepaid items such 
as Insurance, Deposits with the 
Post Office, etc. These are not 
ready for immediate conversion in- 
to cash, but they will be used up 
within a short space of time and 
converted into Accounts Receiv- 
able and then appear in the form 
of cash. This we can call group 
number two. 


Naming the Groups 


Group three will consist of per- 
manent investments, such as Land, 
Building, Plant, Machinery, Fur- 
niture, Press Franchises, Circula- 
tion Structure, etc. These items 
are not convertible into cash day 
by day. They last for years. 

_ These three groups are now 
given names to signify their char- 
acter. 

Group number one consisting 
of Cash, Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable, is usually called “‘Cur- 
rent Assets.’’ Sometimes one sees 
the title ‘Liquid Assets.’’ Either 
is acceptable. 

Group number two is usually 
referred to as ‘“‘Working Assets,” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Clarkes Sail for Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer E. Clarke and 
daughter sailed for Europe on the 
S.S. Franconia, on July 28th. Mr. 
Clarke is publisher of the Arkansas 
Democrat at Little Rock, and a for- 


‘ mer S. N. P. A., Director. 


Thank Their Friends 


_ The Inland Newspaper Representa- 
tives, Inc., New York and Chicago, 
have sent out a card thanking their 
friends on the advertising fraternity 
and trade publications for the kind 
wishes and warm welcome into .the 
field that has been extended to them. 


Editor Planning Picnic 


George T. Morey, editor of the 
Naples, N. Y., News, is the prime 
mover in plans being made for a Mid- 
dlesex-Naples picnic the third week 
in August. 


Tri-State Meet on Way 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Tri-State Editorial association at the 
Hotel Martin at Sioux City, Ia., Sep- 
tember 23-25, in conjunction with 
the Interstate fair is expected to attract 
125 editors and publishers of Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. Clar- 
ence Johnson, publisher of the Dan- 
bury, Iowa Review, is president and 
J. P. O’Furey, publisher of the Cedar 
County News, Hartington, Nebr., is 
secretary. 
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A. Weekly Review of Best 
Motion Picture Shown 
in New York 


By Alfred B. Kuttner 
of the National Board of Review 


(Written Exclusively for Tut FourtH 
EstatTz) 


HIS week's presentation of 

Don Juan, together with the 
first public demonstration of the 
Vitaphone, may well go down as 
a landmark in the history of the 
motion picture. 


The picture brings to the screen 
our leading American actor in a 
part much more suited to his col- 
orful personality than he had in 
The Sea Beast, the picturization 
of Melville's immortal Moby Dick. 
For Barrymore, besides his great 
histrionic ability, possesses also the 
priceless gift of real masculine 
beauty which makes him timeless, 
so that he is particularly equipped 
for historic parts. 


Don’t Crowd, Ladies! 


Of his beauty, of his reputa- 
tion, of his ability to outlook the 
part he makes the fullest use here 
in a somewhat modernized, if not 
moralized, version of the famous 
Don Juan legend. 


Billed as ‘‘the world’s greatest 
lover,’’ he shows a swell Valentino 
clutch-and-kiss technique that 
makes the ladies gasp. 


He doesn’t stop to make love; 
he delivers it ready-made and guar- 
anteed to work. Oh boy, it’s easy 
if you are a Barrymore! 

After the prologue, designed to 
motivate Don Juan’s cynicism 
about women and his development 


into the leading exponent of the ~ 


“kiss ‘em and leave ’em’’ phil- 
osophy, the main action takes 
place in Rome at the gorgeous, 
poisonous court of the notorious 
Cesare and Lucretia Borgia. 


Lucretia falls for him but our 
gay Lothario is snared at last by 
the virtuous Adriana, who be- 
lieves that kisses have their place, 
mostly when you have asked 
Papa and had the bans published. 
After a sword duel a La Fairbanks 
and a Tom Mix ride to the rescue, 
foiling all the dirty work of the 
Borgias the two lovers are off for 
matrimony and the happy castles 
which, proverbially at least, are to 
be found only in Spain. 


The Vitaphone 


But it was the Vitaphone which 
really made the evening memora- 
ble. For more than an hour the 
audience was entertained by a 
galaxy of opera stars and world 
famous musicians, including Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Marion Talley, 
Anna Case, Mischa Elman, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Harold Bauer, Roy 
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Smeck and the entire New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

It is true that they were merely 
present on the screen, but all their 
art and all their gift of song and 
music were actually there. The 
problem of synchronization, of 
making vocal and_ instrumental 
sound correspond exactly to the 
presentation of their creators as 
projected on the screen, had been 
well-nigh perfectly accomplished. 


Its Future 


This is not the place to discuss 
the technical aspects of this mar- 
vellous scientific and artistic 
achievement. But the future of the 
vitaphone in relation to motion 
pictures commands our attention. 

The days of talking and movy- 
ing pictures, adding any form of 
vocal expression to that of light 
and shadow pantomime, are evi- 
dently not far off. What this may 
ultimately mean in the develop- 
ment of motion picture art can 
hardly be foreshadowed. 

Furthermore perfect musical ac- 
companiment for every picture, as 
played by the finest musicians of 
the. day, may soon be shipped to 
every part of the world where 
films are shown. As the New York 
Times commented editorially, the 
vitaphone “‘is to be put with the 
inventions that minister to the en- 
lightenment or entertainment of 
the world in the larger leisure 
which the labor-saving machine 
has brought to its millions.” 


““Mysterious Sweetheart”’ 


The Thompson Feature syndicate 
is releasing Mysterious Sweetheart, by 
Ella Wister Haines. Mrs. Haines, who 
is a Des Moines club and _ society 
woman, is having the pleasure of read- 
ing her own story in the Des Moines 
Tribune. 
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Golf Writing Claims Attention of 
Griffith Bonner 


Grifith Bonner, former assistant 
city editor of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, “Topeka, )Kans., -and® for- 
mer secretary of the Kansas State 
Editorial golf association, is now 
writing special golf articles for the 
leading golf magazines in the United 
States. 

Bonner, who is a grandson of the 
late Robert Bonner of New York 
City, well-known publisher, is active 
in golf circles in the Middle West. 
He recently was appointed as state 
representative by the United States 
Golf Association. “‘Grif’’ is now ask- 
ing his newspaper friends to boost 
for better golf greens and the work 
of the United States Golf Association 
Green Section, and he knows the 
scribes will do it, as golf is a popular 
sport with so many newspaper and 
advertising men. 


6,000 Own Los Angeles 
Illustrated News 


Special wire to Tur Fourtu Estate 


Los Angeles, Aug. 13.—The 
Illustrated Daily News, formerly 
owned by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., has been sold to about 6,000 
of its stockholders for $1,001,- 
RGV.FB. The new company own- 
ing the newspaper is the Daily 
News Corporation of Nevada. 


Many motion picture people 
invested in the newspaper, includ- 
ing such screen luminaries as Jesse 
L. Lasky, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charles Ray. 


Leaves Portland Telegram 


W. S. Jones, general manager of 
the Portland, Ore., Telegram, re- 
signed on Augustl. His successor has 
not been announced. Mr. Jones was 
formerly of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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The Best Cartoon of the Past Week 
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A “‘column’’ worth daily reading 
is that one by J. Otis Swift, run in 
connection with the World’s Official 
Weather Forecast. 


x x x 


The ‘‘News and Views’’ column by 
Frank Francis in the Ogden, Utah, 
Standard-Examiner occupies _ first- 
page-first-column position. 


* * * 


The heading is GOOD MORN- 
ING, and it’s by the Bentztown Bard, 
who is Folger McKinsley, and in that 
super splendid newspaper, the Balti- 
more Sun. 


iG olan a aly bi Salemi | 


Conducted by 
GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


ok * * 


The little editorials in the first col- 
umn of the Los Angeles Times are so 
good they cause one to think they are 
products from the pens of potential 
columnists. 
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Keith Preston, in The Chicago 
“The shav- 
ing-cream I bought says on the 


tube, ‘No mug necessary.’ What 
shall I shave?’’ 
* * * 

In the Cleveland News’ column 
with the caption ‘“‘Events and Com- 
ment,’’ by Benjamin Karr, the first 
heading, WETS GETTING NO- 


WHERE, causes the query: on which 
side of the fence is Ben? 


* 7k 2k 


Some one in the office said that 
Jay E. House’s column in the Curtis 
newspapers, ‘“‘On Second Thought’ 
was too heavy, and that it would be 
better for him to change to First or 
Third Thoughts. 


* 2k * 


Robert Quillen is certainly a witty 
paragrapher, and his columns, I think, 
are syndicated. I ran across one re- 
cently that was a Jim Dandy. It was 
in the Central Oregon Press, of Bend, 
Oregon, and was decidedly the best 
thing in the paper. 


* * * 


Rope lees brave enough to print 
in his column, ‘‘A Line O’ Type or 
Two” this accusing sentence from a 
confiding contributor: “‘I inserted a 
blind want ad in the W. G. N. and 
was given a ticket stating that my 
mail would be addressed R H L-23. 
I got no mail.” 


* * * 
Frank Sullivan, in his WORLD 
column, ‘““The Spoofing Tower,” says 


it is easy to conduct a column. In his 
own words: 


It’s a knack. It’s really not 
so hard once you get the hang 
of it. 

Take today, for instance. 


Take this column I’m writing 
now. This is a typical day. 
Let’s play that I'm Henry Ford 
and A. K. L. is the Crowa 
Prince of Sweden, and I’m tak- 
ing him through the column fac- 
tory the way Henry took the 
Crown Prince and Grant took 
Richmond. 
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The Circulat 
Conducted by REEN ALBOTT 
How Circulation is Kept Alive and Growing for 
the Newspaper Advertiser 
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Consolidating Two Papers and 
Increasing the Price, Too 


L. F. GAUTIER, Director of Cir- 
culation, the New York Morning 
Telegraph—Within one month, 1 
have taken over the circulation of 
another newspaper, maintained the 
net paid circulation of both and in- 
creased the price of the product to 
the reader 50%. 


In other words, I raised the price 
of a ten cent daily and Sunday news- 
paper to probably the highest price 
paid for a newspaper anywhere in the 
world—15 cents—not considering 
the subscription price to the indi- 
vidual, which is also the largest sub- 
scription rate asked for a daily edition 
only—$31.30, with very little falling 
off in the renewals. 


Having watched some of the other 
mergers that have taken place in New 
York City, I was somewhat armed 
to successfully circulate the Morning 
Telegraph-Running Horse as two 
- papers in one. 


Inability to increase press room 
capacity was a great handicap. Aside 
from being hard-pressed in the Stero 
Room, I was given freak runs of a 
24 to 28 page tabloid, collected on the 
press into an eight page “‘blanket 
sheet,’’ and train connections to be 
made with a Bull Dog edition that had 
a night sale in Philadelphia, Newark, 
Paterson, Yonkers and Mt. Vernon. 

To raise the price of your product 
is no easy task, although you might 
give the public two products, pro- 
duced as one, for three-fourths of the 
two on their combined prices. 


Today, as in the past, time is the 
great factor in newspaper circulation. 
Accuracy should always be the watch 
word of the editorial room, and I 
believe that in the newspaper that is 
thriving and growing, you will find 
there is a close contact and the closest 
kind of co-operation between the cir- 
culation and editorial departments. 


Some Managing Editors are begin- 
ning to realize that the sales depart- 
ment has to peddle the entire product. 
The live awake circulation manager 
should class himself as “‘Silent Edi- 
tor,’’ giving the selling ideas of his 
publication which he gets first hand 
from the readers, to the managing 
editor. Should the very best editorial 
brains assemble the master pieces of 
the world, printed in gold, the sale 
of the newspaper would be nil unless 
there was a hard-hitting circulation 
department. 


Special Attention Plus 


BAYARD TAYLOR, circulation man- 
ager of the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
says: 

“I am glad to note that THE 
FOURTH ESTATE is devoting a spe- 
cial department to circulation prob- 
lems. It is a splendid idea. It seems to 
me that special attention plus or- 
ganization along definitely laid down 
policies are particularly needed, and 
THE CIRCULATOR will help won- 
derfully.”’ 


Courtesy and Success are insepar- 
able Pals, while the Old Men Grump 
of Business keep the insolvency courts 
open. 


Summer Resorts a Seasonable 


Circulation Subject 


How Advertising and Circulation Both May Be 
Increased Jointly and Profitably 


By W. G. MERCIER 


Circulation Manager, the Fort Wayne, Ind., Journal-Gazette 


Newspapers located in the summer 
resort and lake regions often overlook 
ready money hanging on trees in their 
back yards. 

For the last five years I have been 
endeavoring to interest our advertising 
department in a Summer Resort page, 
for there are hundreds of lakes in 
northern Indiana within fifty miles of 
Fort Wayne. For some reason or 
other our advertising department 
could not be interested. 


Feeling that a Summer Resort page 
would not only bring in advertising 
revenue but would also constitute a 
popular feature during vacation sea- 
son, I suggested to the publisher that 
he allow me to build up a page of 
this kind. We were enabled to obtain 
from $100 to $150 worth of adver- 
tising for this page and have made it 
a special Saturday feature. The writer 
himself drew up maps showing the 
routings to the different lakes in this 
neighborhood, with the auto routes 
from Fort Wayne leading to them. 


We obtain one dollar an inch for 
this advertising and sign up the 
advertisers for the months of June, 
July and August. The page was 
solicited without any additional ex- 
pense, for the men who called on 
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Premiums That Catch the Eye 
Need Not Be Expensive 


J. TT. HANRAHAN, Circulation 
Manager, the Terre Haute, Ind., 
Tribune—We are piling in the sub- 
scriptions through promotion. _ Used 
300 boxes of fire works on a Fourth 
of July Campaign, offering assorted 
boxes of fire works for two new 13- 
week subscriptions. These assort- 
ments were secured through a local 
dealer at $1.35 each. 


We are now pushing a Beach Fish 
that squirts water 25 feet. We ex- 
pect to use 500 of them during the 
next three weeks for two new sub- 
scribers for 13 weeks. 


I find that readers are demanding 
plenty of features; good live serials 
and comics. The more features, the 
better circulation seem to stick. 

Regarding premiums they are both 
good and bad for a circulation depart- 
ment. A premium that will catch 
the eye of the house-wife produces the 
best results and need not be expensive. 
Personally we use different methods 
to meet special cases. We claim both 
class and mass circulation in our field 
reached by continual pounding of our 
carriers and solicitors, with plenty of 
promotion work. 


Call a fellow a “Bird” and he'll 
smile, but to intimate he’s “‘Cuckoo”’ 
means a fight! 


country dealers and the dealers at the 
various lakes called on the resort and 
hotel owners and signed up the con- 
tract while taking care of the regular 
routine circulation department busi- 
ness. 


Many are interested at this time 
of the year in making auto trips to 
various summer resorts and lakes and 
our Saturday Resort Page has become 
a very popular feature. The fact that 
we publish the map every Saturday 
has enabled us to materially increase 
our circulation at the summer resorts 
and lakes. The large volume of cir- 
culation obtained at summer resorts 
has enabled us to offset the loss of 
city circulation due to the vacation 
exodus. 


Though a newspaper be not located 
near lakes and summer resorts, auto 
routings would interest readers and 
would also induce resort owners to 
spend some of their advertising budget 
with the paper publishing the maps 
and routings. 

The Journal-Gazette of Fort 
Wayne feels that its Saturday Summer 
Resort Page is not only a revenue pro- 
ducer but has also createda real reader 
interest. Perhaps some of my fellow 
circulators will appreciate this tip. 
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Office Advertisements That Are 
Helpful Circulation Aids 


The circulation department of the 
Terre-Haute Post runs frequent “‘of- 
fice ads’’ to aid its carrier boys in 
increasing business. A recent one, 
headed ‘‘Business Training for Boys,” 
reads as follows: 

The Post Carrier who passes your 
door is a business man—he is in busi- 
ness for himself. 

He buys his papers at wholesale 
and sells them at retail, the same as 
the merchant on Wabash avenue. He 
invests his own capital to purchase 
his papers and depends upon his col- 
lections in order to get his money 
back and to make a profit—which is 
his payment for the efficient service he 
renders in the delivery of your paper. 

This little merchant will appreciate 
your encouragement and co-operation 
if you pay his little bill regularly 
when he calls. He will feel then that 
he is making a success in his first busi- 
ness venture and will begin visualizing 
the future—when he grows up and 
is in business for himself on a larger 
scale. ; 


There may be nothing in a name— 
as the Bard of Avon once declared— 
but an M. D. whose forbears strug- 
gled through life with the surname 
Death wouldn’t make a hit as a 
physician practicing on’a superstitious 
jaybird! 


Buying Premiums from Local 
Stores Helps Two Ways 


W. G. MERCIER, Circulation Man- 
ager, the Fort Wayne, Ind., Journal- 
Gazette—The Journal-Gazette does 
not give premiums to subscribers. We 
do offer prizes to those who obtain 
new subscriptions for us. 


A stunt that we use yearly, just 
before the 4th of July, is to offer an 
assortment of fireworks to boys and 
girls for one new daily subscription. 
The assortment costs us 35 cents and 
we usually obtain from 100 to 200 
new subscribers within a few days be- 
fore the Fourth. Of course this stunt 
may be an old one, nevertheless some 
of our circulators may not have used 
it and it will be something for them 
to remember when the Fourth comes 
around next year. 


Instead of buying merchandise from 
many jobbers or manufacturers to be 
used as prizes to boy and girl club 
raisers, we have made arrangements 
with the local representative of Spald- 
ing Brothers, Sporting Goods House, 
to honor our orders given to boys 
and girls, for any articles in the store 
that the boys or girls may select, such 
as Tennis Rackets, Bathing Suits, 
Baseball Gloves, and other articles dear 
to the hearts of the young people. 


We figure the cost of each subscrip- 
tion at 50 cents and give the boy or 
girl an order based on that figure and 
they can obtain from the store articles 
to that amount at the regular retail 
value. We in turn receive a 20 per 
cent discount. This brings the cost 
of each order to us to 40 cents. This 
arrangement eliminates carrying a 
stock of miscellaneous merchandise 
purchased from various jobbers and 
manufacturers and gives the children 
a very much bigger stock to select 
from. 

If circulators will make this sort of 
an arrangement with one of the big 
local hardware or athletic goods stores 
they will find that that particular store 
will increase their advertising volume, 
and in the long run the goods pur- 
chased by the newspaper from these 
stores will cost them very little. 


Contributions Solicited 


Wasn't it Arthur Brisbane who 
é€oined the phrase, ‘“‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like circulation?”’ 


Anyway, this page is published 
for circulation success. THE 
FOURTH ESTATE is custodian, 
but its readers produce it. They 
give the ideas and write the read- 
ing matter. 


“The Circulator’ is a ‘‘family 


affair,’’ so to speak. Everyone con- 
tributes to the general fund, and 
each one gains more than he gives. 


Will you not write something 
for next week’s issue? —a thought, 
an idea, a suggestion, a plan or a 
procedure. Surely you are not sel- 
fish. You are going to send in 
something soon. Why not do it 
NOW. Address it:—-The Circu- 
lator, care THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. 
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Florida Boom Not a Bubble, 
Caples Asserts 


Advertising Agency Executive, In Interview Given 
In Paris, Reviews American Progress 


By PIERRE LOVING 
Parts Correspondent of THE FOURTH ESTATE 


HE industrial and commer- 
cial progress of the United 
States was the subject of an 
interview given in Paris by R. C. 
Caples, President of the Caples 
Company, one of the largest ad- 
vertising firms in the United 
States, with offices in New York, 
Tampa and Chicago. Mr. Caples 
said that the Florida boom has 
been in part misinterpreted in Eu- 
rope. ““The Florida boom is a 
real and lasting thing,’’ said Mr. 
Caples. ““The rumor that it had 
collapsed is not true.” 

“The wild gambling,”’ contin- 
ued Mr. Caples, “‘has, of course, 
ceased. Speculation in backwoods 
lots has, fortunately, come to an 
end. This was bad for the pres- 
tige of the State and the sudden 
prosperity, wholly deserved, which 
fell to its lot. Order and con- 
struction has taken the place of 
gambling and the pace is quite 
unprecedented. The new watch- 
words are construction and con- 
solidation and everybody is lend- 
ing a helping hand. 

“Tampa—to take but one ex- 
ample—has increased in popula- 
tion from 85,000 to 200,000 and 


awe 


is still feverishly active. The city 
is laying a solid foundation for 
its financial future. Men are work- 
ing day and night putting up new 
buildings in order to consolidate 
the rapid gains that have already 
been made. 

“Curiously enough,’’ Mr. 
Caples added, ‘‘Cuba is reflecting 
the glory of Florida. Under the 
brilliant administration of Gen- 
eral Marchado, the Cuban govern- 
ment has begun a huge advertis- 
ing campaign to make better 
known the attractiveness of the 
island as a winter resort.”’ 

Mr. Caples has left for Lon- 
don. He expects to visit the South 
of France and San Sebastian be- 
fore returning to New York. 


K * x 


Harry Greenwall, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Daily 
Express, has gone to thé South 
of France for a brief vacation. 
His place has been temporarily 
taken by Mr. Geoffrey Fraser, 
former foreign editor of The 
Manchester Guardian. 
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From the Newburyport, Mass., Daily News 


Dr. Bekessy, who is known as 
the Hungarian Northcliffe, visited 
Paris recently. Dr. Bekessy is the 
owner of three important Central 
European newspapers: Die Stunde, 
Die Borse and Die Bihne. Dr. 
Bekessy is spending his summer 
vacation in Chamonix. 


* * * 


Percy Knowles, European cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has returned to 
Paris after a long sojourn in Ja- 
pan. Knowles says that bobbed 
hair will never be popular in the 
land of the Rising Sun. Nagasaki, 
declared Knowles, is the Latin 
Quarter of the Orient—only more 
so. . 

x Ok Wk 


Vincent Shean, of Riffan fame, 
former correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and subsequently of 
the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, has just arrived in Paris, 
where he expects to finish a new 
book on Persia for the Century 
Company. 

# jet ok 


Guy Jones, on the editorial 
staff of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, is expected 
to reach Paris within the next 
few days. Mr. Jones is coming 
abroad for a short vacation. 


*K * * 


Paul L. Wakefield of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, after several 
months’ vacation in Europe, ex- 
pects to sail for home within the 
next few weeks. 


* * * 


The last Trophy dinner—an 
occasional gathering of newspaper 
editors and correspondents with 
headquarters in Paris, was held at 
the home of George Slocum, 
Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily Herald, in Les Andelys. 


*K * * 


Don Skene has resigned from 
the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
news service. Mr. Skene has been 
offered the position of sporting 
editor on one of the big New 
York newspapers, it is rumored. 


Census Reveals Increase In 
Printing Ink Product 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the data 
collected at the biennial census of 
manufacturers, 1925, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of printing inks reported pro- 
ducts valued at $34,672,290, an in- 
crease of 17.9 per cent as compared 
with $29,412,122 in 1923, the last 
preceding census year. This classifi- 
cation covers establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of print- 
ing, lithographing and embossing 
inks, colored inks and gold and bronze 
inks, 

Of the 107 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 26 were located in New 
York, 21 in Illinois, 14 in Ohio, 10 
each in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
five each in Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan, and the remaining 16 in nine 
other states. 


Newspapers Today’s 
Town Criers 


Daily of Today Much More 
Than a Passive Teller 
of News Events 


N ancient times the town- 
crier would take his trumpet 
and call to the public square of 
the town all the citizens. When 
they were gathered before him he 
would tell them the news of some 
important event, and often would 
follow that up with local news, 
and end his vocal newspaper with 
a list of things for sale and things 
wanted. 


That the newspaper of today 
is a bigger town-crier, telling the 
world through a giant trumpet all 
the news that is taking place is 
the idea of Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, 
who developed that thought in a 
recent address before members of 
the Chicago Advertising Club. 


Newspapers have become the 
great medium for announcement 
of Governments, exporters, mer- 
chants, industries, discoverers and 
in fact of every instrumentality 
influencing happenings of interest 
to mankind, said Mr. Wiley. 


Importance of the Press 


The importance of newspapers 
in this respect stands out, especial- 
ly in two events of particular im- 
portance. One is the great achieve- 
ments in Arctic explorations by 
Amundsen and Byrd, the success 
of which was made known to the 


public through the newspapers 
within a few hours after both ex- 
plorers had journeyed to the 
North Pole by the air route. 


The New York Times, which, 
with the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat in the case of Amundsen, and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in the 
case of Byrd has published the ex- 
clusive official news of the latest 
Polar achievements, is proud of 
its part in making known to the 
world the significance of these 
latest flights by airplane and dirig- 
ible. 


Enterprise Praised 


The Times has received the 
generous praise of newspapers 
throughout the world for its en- 
terprise. ‘The second event is con- 
nected with the general strike in 
England and the immediate util- 
ization by the British Government 
of a newspaper to give to the 
public the news of this great eco- 
nomic disturbance which had in 
it all the dangers of a cataclysm. 
The British Gazette, founded in 
a day, was for a week the prin- 
cipal source of information to the 
English people of not only the 
progress of the strike and the Brit- 
ish Government’s effort to main- 
tain the supply of the necessities 
of life, but also of events in other 
parts of the world. 
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Cane of Honor Given 


To Reporter of A. P. 


ECOGNITION of a reporter’s 

work took an unusual tang- 

ent here when the Associated Press 

presented a cane to L. A. Brophy, 

its Ohio state editor, who was first 

to flash the bulletin of the Shen- 
andoah disaster. 

Inscription on the cane is as 
follows: “‘L. A. Brophy, from 
The Associated Press in recogni- 
tion of services Sept. 3, 1925, re- 
porting wreck of U.S. N. airship, 
‘Shenandoah’, of which this metal 
Was a ‘part.’ 


The dura-aluminum band on 
the cane was fashioned from a 
piece of the metal framework of 
the ill-fated “‘Daughter of The 
Stars.’ 


EWA. BROPHY, 
re 


Brophy suffered a broken leg 
when his auto overturned while 
he was rushing from Columbus to 
Ava, the scene of the wreck. 
The injury didn’t stop him from 
going on and gathering several 
eye-witness stories, before going 
to the hospital. He was laid up 
six weeks. 

A. E. McKee, editorial writer 
of The Ohio State Journal, who 
suggested this unique recognition 
to Kent Cooper, New York, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated 
Press, made the presentation. 

The original plan was to secure 
wood from the wreckage sufficient 
to make a cane, but it was found 
there was none of this material. 
The Navy Department furnished 
the metal from salvaged parts. 


Statement of A. P. 


In commending Brophy’s part 
in covering the disaster, ‘“‘A.P.,”’ 
the service bulletin of The Asso- 
ciated Press, had this to say: 

“In anticipation of the entry 
of the Shenandoah into Ohio in 
the early morning hours of Sept. 
3, Brophy, state editor of The 
Associated Press, was assigned by 
Correspondent Reck to report at 
the Columbus office at 5 a. m. 
On arrival he learned that the big 
air cruiser was ahead of schedule, 
but a long distance telephone call 


Snaps Camera From 
Snapper’s Hands 


Town of Cheshire, Ct., All 
Excited Over News 
Camera Episode 


NOTHER Passaic strike camera 
episode brought the little 
town of Cheshire, Conn., an ex- 
citing afternoon recently when 
Charles Fossett, special deputy 
sheriff appointed to enforce motor 
vehicle laws in the village, at- 
tacked Allen B. MacMurphy, 
special story writer on the Water- 
bury Sunday Republican, and 
took the news writer's camera 
away from him for snapping his 
picture. 

Fossett is the center of a con- 
troversy in the town. He has 
made wholesale arrests for motor 
vehicle law violations and broke 
into front page news recently 
when he tried to stop Christopher 
Platt, prominent business man of 
the village, after he had signalled 
to Platt) to stop. his scarab late 
drove on. 


Fosset Reaches for Gun 


MacMurphy was sent to Che- 
shire to dig out a Sunday story 
on the controversy. He saw Fos- 
sett across the street from him as 
he rolled into the village square, 
and proceeded to snap several pic- 
tures of him while a staff pho- 
tographer was preparing his bulk- 
ier Graflex. 

Fossett turned around and saw 
the camera. He started on a dead 
run for the reporter, shouting, 
“Put down that camera or I'll 
shoot!’’ meanwhile reaching for 
his gun in the holster at his hip. 


Takes Camera by Force 


In reply the reporter levelled 
the camera and took one more shot 
at the officer. The policeman de- 
manded the camera and when the 
reporter refused to turn it over 
to him he took it forcibly. A 
heated argument followed and the 
officer finally gave the apparatus 
back. A picture the reporter 
snapped appeared the next morn- 
ing in the Waterbury Republican. 

Platt was subsequently fined $5 
and costs on a charge of refusing 
to stop at the officer’s signal. He 
appealed. Fossett resigned two 
days later. 


to Zanesville developed that she 
had not passed over that city. 

“Cambridge was next called 
and gave first rumors that the 
Shenandoah was in trouble over 
Belle Valley and Ava. Ava did 
not respond to calls, but Belle 
Valley, Cumberland, Caldwell, 
Marietta and Pleasant City all 
gave information. 

“By 6:30 a..m., less ithan 45 
minutes after the ship broke in 
two, and while the nose was still 
in the air, the wires were hum- 
ming with bulletins.” 

Brophy is on the job again as 
state editor, and the question now 
being asked by his fellow-workers 
s ‘‘does a cane signify transition 
from reporter to journalist?”’ 


Contempt Power an Outrage, 


Cries H. E. Willis 


Professor Calls Procedure Judicial Tyranny When 
Indirect Contempt Is Punished By Judge 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 


Department of Journalism, Indiana University 


HE POWER of courts to pun- 

ish for indirect contempt 
when there is no case pending is 
denounced as ‘‘judicial tyranny’’ 
and an “‘outrage on justice’ by 
Prof. Hugh Evander Willis of 
the faculty of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

Professor Willis, a native .of 


Vermont, has taught law in the 
University of Minnesota and 
Southwestern University Law 


School, Los Angeles; was dean of 
the Law School of the University 
of North Dakota, and is author 
of half a dozen standard texts on 
law. For several years he has 
been vitally interested in the re- 
form of judicial procedure. 

The judiciary recognizes sev- 
eral kinds of contempt, Professor 
Willis points out: 

I. Criminal— 

1. Direct, i.e., in the face 
of the court. 
2. Indirect. 
a. Case pending. 
b. No case pending. 
Civil. 


Professor Willis believes that 
the power of a judge to punish 
for direct contempt should re- 
main as it is. 

“If a man pulls a gun in a 
courtroom, obviously the court 
should have the power summarily 
to punish the offender,’”’ he points 
out. ““The situation is different 
however, with reference to in- 
direct contempt. When an edi- 
tor comments on a case pending 
before a court, he is, under the 
practice now being followed, de- 
nied the privilege of a jury trial; 
he is denied the right to prove the 
truth of his criticism, and he is 
haled into court without an in- 
dictment by a grand jury. 

“This should be changed. A 
critic of the court when a case is 
pending should have the right 
to a jury trial before a different 
judge. Unlike the case of direct 
contempt, there is no hurry. No 
overt act has occurred in the court- 
room.” 
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Interesting Relics of Journalism’s Earliest Days 


The Finest Press Work in the World Was Turned Out in Holland in the Old Days, 
and There Books and Papers Were Printed, Gems of Typographical Art 


(No. 4 of a Series) 


La Gazette d’Amsterdam 


LYAGTAUZ ERT gee 


AWS dv AMSTERDAM neseall 
Du MARDI 16 eAvril 1675. 


De Milan le 20 Mars. 


prendre la conduite de l'armée Navale de fa Majefté 
Catholique en qualité de Gencraliffime, & de faire 
arrefter les autres Generaux qui par Icurs querelles 
¢ diffentions particulieres , ont tacilite l'entree de 
Meffine au premier fecours que les Francois y ont 
jetté, & font caufe pour la méme raifon que l'autre 
y eft entré & que ccte Ville rebelle n’a pi encore 
citre reduite & remife fous l'obciflance de ts 
Majefté. Le bruit y eftoit grand que Monficur de 
Viyonne ne youloit plus que tes jurats de Meffine 
euffent le maniment des affaires publiques , & mé- 
me qu'il avoit fait arrefter les chefs de la rebel- 
lion. Les $§ Compagnies de Cavalerie a picd dont 
nous avons deja parlé partirent enfin de Final 
Je 1g du courant, & l'on a avis que Ices so0 
Soldats Alemans partis avant cux eftoient arriyez 
4Gacra oii ils n'attandoient qu'un vent favorable 
pour pourfuiyre leur voyage. Monficur le Marquis 
deFontanelle Envoyé de Modene fit ici fon entrée 
publique Jeudi matin, & le tendemain il fut avec un 
tres beau Cortege a l’'audiance de fon E. Montieur 
le Prince de Ligne, qu'il complimenta de la part de 
Monticur le Due de fon Maitre fur fon avenement 
au Gouvernement de cet Eftat. L’onaavis de Pro- 
vence que les Frangois y preparent>yn autre grand 
fecours pour Meftine; Les Royaux fe renforcent 
cependant en Sicile, & pretendent y avoir dans peu 
de temp: deguoy former une armée confidcrable 
qui pourra agir avee vigucur lors que Don Juan 
fora ala tefke. 
° De Rome le 23 Mars. . 
Les lettres de Naples du 1g.tiient que le Viceroy 


POLITICS INSTITUTE 
SCRIBES’ CIRCUS 


(Continued from page 21) 
tions to Austria, on the day of his 
arrival. 

Reuben Peterson, Jr., of the 
New York World News Service, 
heads the Institute press bureau, 
under Andrew Ten Eyck, assist- 
ant secretary of the Institute. And 
to R. O. Williams, representing 
the New York World, “‘high- 
brows’ are simply personnae non 
gratis. 

Newspaper workers at the In- 
stitute are: 

Miss Isabel Keating, Associated 
Press; Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
Boston Sunday Advertiser; R. O. 
Williams, Boston Transcript; 
Mrs. George S. Frank, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Nelcamp, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; Mrs. Earl F. Whitaker, 
Brooklyn Daily Times; Miss 
H. D. Reid, Buffalo Evening 
News; Richard Strout, Christian 
Science Monitor; D. Callimahos, 
New York Greek National 
Herald; Mrs. E. H. Zanda, Hart- 
ford Times; Joseph Shaplen, New 


faifoit de grandes carcfles 4 Don Melchior della 
Queya ; que la pefte commengoit a faire du 
ravage a Meffine , Melazzo & la Scalcta ot le Sr. 
Guindazzo General de la Cavalerie Royale. cftoit 
tombe malade, & que Ics Francois qui n’eftoient 
pas forts de plus de 3000 hommics dansMeffine s'ctu- 
dioient plus 4 conferver les Chateaux qui leur a- 
voient cftélivrez, & a fe garder des Mefliniens mé- 
Mes, qu’a faire de nouvelles conqueftcs »apprehen- 
dant que les rebelles qui ont eu la hardiefle de fe re- 
beller contre Icur Prince legitime, ne fe’ foulevent 
enfin contre ceux qui ont fomenteé Icur rebellion , 
& font caufe qu’ils l’ont pouffee a bont: Que Don 
Fernand Ravanal qui va fervir en Sicileen qualité 
de Meftre de camp, fe difpofoit a partir au premier 
jour; que tous les étrangers ayant du bien au Royau- 
me de Naples avoient contribue Ic tiersde leur re- 
venu pour la guerre de Medline, & qu’avec tous les 
fecours de France céte Ville-la ou ceux qui l‘habi- 
tent mourront enfina petit feu, car on croit que fa 
Majefté tres-Chreticne s’en laflera , & qu'elle ne 
voudra pas nourrir 70000 ames fans fayoirou en 
trouver fon rembourfeiment. Le Prince Erneft de 
Hefle eft ici arrive avec Madame Ia Princeffe fon 
Epoufe ; Monficur le Cardinal Langrave a efte aleur 
rencontre a 4 licues hors Ia Ville, & leuradonné 
unappartement dans fon Palais ; Le Cardinal Ni- 
tard ne Ie fceut pas plutoft arrivé qu'il voulut al- 
ler le faluér , mais ce Prince l’en fit remercier, 
& s’en excufa fur ce-qu’il eftoit ici incognito. 
Depuis que l’affaire de Mefficurs les Ambafladcurs 
eft entre les mains des Cardinaux Chefs d’ordre, on 
n’cn parle prefque plus , & leurs conferences ne font 
plus fifrequentes. Le Courrier que Mofficurs du 
Palais avoient envoy¢ a Madrit eneftderetour, & 
on dit qu’il lcur a porté de bonnes nouvelles, & ors 
dre au Cardinal Nitard d’accepter les fatisfactious 
que le Nonce 4 offertes a Madrit, & de reprefentet 

au 


OLLAND was famed for its fine press work in 

the early history of printing, and the news- 

papers published there in the seventeenth century were 
considered gems of typography in their time. 


The Gazette d’Amsterdam, a fac-simile of the issue 
of April 16, 1675, was printed in the same style as 
the Gazette de Paris, and in the French language. 
Its pages were 514 by 8 inches. The typographical 
appearance is excellent, while a large initial on the 
first page adds to the artistic effect. 


The Gazette, though worded in the French 
language, was printed in Amsterdam by Jansz Zwol. 
Its news consists of brief letters from the principal 
cities of Europe. The dispatch featured on the first 
page recounts happenings in Madrid, for in those 
days Spain loomed in the news of the Netherlands. 


The circulation of this Gazette was evidently 
among people of wealth, who were deeply interested 
in political affairs. 


One of the earliest histories of world journalism, 
which is also a review, was written by a Frenchman, 
but he sent his manuscript to Amsterdam to be printed 
in book form. 


From main points of view, the Dutch had a pro- 
found influence on the publication of periodicals and 
books when newspaper publishing practice was being 
developed. 
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York  MHerald-Tribune; Louis 
Stark, New York Times; R. O. 
Williams, New York World; 
Mrs. Henry Fairfield Burton, 
Rochester Times Union: M. Wat- 
kins, United Press; Norman Hap- 
good, Universal Service; I. M. 
Blanchard, Richard F. Brown, 
Herbert M. Brune, Jr., Spring- 
field Republican; Mrs. Henrietta 
Livermore, Yonkers Herald; Dr. 
Hans Zbinden, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


The Institute Staff represents 
the United Press, the Springfield 
Republican and the Springfield 
Union. The Press Bureau Staff of 
the Institute consists of Saul Poli- 
ak, New York World; Herbert 
M. Brune, Jr., Springfield Repub- 
lican; M. Watkins, formerly with 
the Chicago Daily News; Joseph 
Carlino and Kenneth Kuhn. 


Cook New Director 
E. E. Cook, editor of The Colum- 


bus Citizen, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Community Fund of Columbus and 
Franklin Counties. 


Subbing Sport Scribe 
Spots a Star 


Copy Reader on Constitution 
Finds Good Head Material 
in Rival for Bobby Jones 


Special to Tur FourtH Estate 


Atlanta, “Augusted == sub- 
bing’’ for a member of the sport- 
ing department of The Atlanta 
Constitution, a member of the 
telegraph desk of The Constitu- 
tion has ‘‘discovered’’ in Atlanta 
a golf champion who is expected 
to be matched against Bobby 
Jones, the Georgia champion of 
the world. 


The Constitution of Sunday, 
August 8th, tells it this way: 


Comes one A. L. Benedict, first 
lieutenant in the army of these 
United States. He arrived Satur- 
day at Fort McPherson, his pres- 
ence not having been discovered 
here until Thursday by one mem- 
ber of The Constitution’s tele- 


graph dispatch staff, substituting 
for a member of the group of local 
reporters out airing their plus- 
fours, ran across this two-fisted 
commissioned officer of the army 
of Uncle Sam. 

Benedict, to put it briefly, is 
the golf champion of the Orient. 
That is, he has tucked away prizes 
for outplaying the best of the 
thousands who pound the rubber 
spheroid somewhere east of Suez. 
He has whipped down the almond- 
eyed champions of China at Hong- 
kong; he has taken on Manuel 
Quezon, president of the Philip- 
pine senate, and he has leveled the 
ranks of the United States army 
from full generals to half-full buck 
privates. He won the army open 
in 1925, playing so well that they 
wouldn’t let him compete in 
1926. So he remains the army 
champion. 

Benedict’s record is such as to 
indicate that he may be able to 
make play interesting at times for 
even the champion. 
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Ideas Leading to 
Increased Ad- 
vertising Revenue 


How to Get Suburban Ads 
In City Newspapers 


ERWIN J. W. HUBER, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Rochester, N. Y., Jour- 
nal-American — Rochester contains 
numerous neighborhood or comnmiun- 
ity business sections. Usually these 
small business men find it unprofit- 
able to use the city daily newspaper 
because of the tremendous amount of 
waste circulation. However, these 
same business men have considerable 
community pride. 


Therefore, our angle in getting 
business from them was not to sell 
them on the idea that their individual 
ad would bring increased business 
over their own counter immediately, 
but that were they to support a full 
page, advertising their own neighbor- 
hood, this large amount of display 
advertising and publicity would focus 
the attention of the city on the prog- 
ress that particular community had 
made. 


To assist the salesmen in putting 
over this idea, we sent a photographer 
to the various community sections in 
advance of the salesmen. The photo- 
grapher took pictures of the most 
progressive business houses in these 
sections and later, when the salesman 
called, he was already provided with 
photographs that were naturally of 
interest to the advertiser because they 
showed his own establishment. 


In one community that consists of 
forty-two separate business firms, we 
were able to sell every one of them. 


Using a Flexible Dummy for 


Position Problems 


C. C. MEISTERS, Advertising 
Manager, Ottumwa, Iowa, Daily 
Courter—In order that national ad- 


vertisers shall have satisfactory posi- 
tion, local advertisers heretofore were 
disappointed and dissatisfied with the 
position they received in our paper. 
No certain position could be definite- 
ly promised and dissatisfaction and 
complaint occurred so often that ad- 
vertisers became loath to advertise. 

To remedy this situation, we re- 
cently started making a “Dummy” 
of our paper each day. Our ‘‘dead- 
line’ is 3 o’clock the day before date 
of insertion. Each page is numbered 
and each ad, both local and national, 
put in its place at the same time; 
leaving the news department the 
amount of space they require on each 
page. 

This plan has proven so satisfac- 
tory that we have decided to continue 
it. The dummy is flexible and cer- 
tain pages are left open as much as 
possible to accommodate late copy. 

Of course, many newspapers are 
using this plan, but there are others 
who hesitate because of the fact that 
they do not have all advertising copy 
in early enough. But it can be done. 


What Do You Say? 


GARDNER CAMPBELL, Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Wakefield, Mass., 
Daily Item—I believe week days are 
best for national advertisers, or pos- 
sibly for any other kind except prob- 
ably department stores. With practi- 
cally the entire population automo- 
biling today, the modern Sunday 
newspaper. is so bulky that perhaps 
75 per cent af it remains unread. 


The Adman 


Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


Selling Advertising to Readers 


Is Good Business 


Convince Subscribers That the Most Important News 
Is Frequently in the Advertisements 


By Lee Smith 
Promotional Advertising Department, Omaha World-Herald. 


Sell your advertising col- 
umns to your readers and your ad- 
vertisers will take care of them- 
selves. 


For a great many years news- 
papers have been ‘‘selling’’ advertising. 
So consistently have they worked at 
this “‘selling’’ job that there are to- 
day mighty few prospects left to sell. 
And yet, these newspapers with few 
exceptions continue to ‘‘sell’’ adver- 
tising to prospects that have been 
thoroughly sold on the value of 
riewspaper advertising for a great 
many .years. The number of pros- 
pects who must really be sold on the 
value of newspaper advertising is, 
relatively, so small that it would 
seem far more important to bend at 
least a part of this selling effort 
toward the more important work of 
creating new ideas and methods 
which will tend to increase the num- 
ber of readers of advertising. 


Newspaper advertising pays—cer- 
tainly it does. Ninety-nine business 
men out of every hundred admit it. 
Isn’t it far more important, then, to 
see to it that newspaper advertising 
CONTINUES to pay the ninéty- 
nine rather than waste so much time 
trying to convince that other fellow? 

The newspaper secures and pub- 
lishes its advertising on the strength 
of the fact that it will prove profit- 
able to the advertiser. And yet, how 
many mnewspavers are doing any- 
thing toward making their adver- 
tising columns pay better and big- 
ger? They publish an advertisement 
and the results obtained by the ad- 
vertiser will be in ratio to the num- 
ber of people who actually read that 
particular ad. What are we doing to 


make MORE people read ads? We 
can increase the value of present cir- 
culation, to advertisers, by increasing 
the number of people who read ad- 
vertisements consistently. True, we 
may increase the number of sub- 
scribers, but this means greater ex- 
pense. It will not necessarily increase 
the VALUE of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium. To make a 
medium more valuable to advertisers 
we must “‘sell’’ the readers on the 
idea that they cannot afford to pass 
over the ads. They must be shown 
that the reading of these ads will 
prove profitable. They must be 
shown the importance of advertising 
as it concerns them. Our _ readers 
should be sold just as thoroughly 
as are our advertising patrons. 
This ‘“‘selling the reader’ plan in 
no way takes the place of the “‘sell 
the merchant’’ idea, rather it mate- 
rially assists in selling our advertis- 
ing to your merchants, by reaching 
them through the people in whom 
they are vitally interested, the read- 
ers. Furthermore, it creates a feeling 
of good-will in the advertiser’s mind 
toward our newspaper. It shows him 
that we are conscientiously striving 
to make OUR newspaper a more 
profitable medium for him to use. 
It shows him that we are in interested 
not merely in securing his patronage 
but in seeing to it that his adver- 
tising in OUR paper produces an 
increasing volume of business. He is 
far more interested in what our news- 
paper is doing to promote his busi- 
ness than in how many inches we 
publish. It is, of course, essential 
from our point of view that he realize 
the percentage of patronage with 


Tf You—! 


If you like what you have read on this page remember 
equally as interesting stories will appear on THE ADMAN’S 


page next week. 


If you have found on this page items or articles of 
profit to you and to your newspaper, remember that they 
were voluntarily given by men in your line of work. 


If you want this kind of information to be published 
regularly by The Fourth Estate, don’t you think you your- 
self should contribute something “for the good of the 
cause’? 

If you are going to do so—if you intend to do so— 


please don’t postpone. 
mail it right away. 


Write something right now, and 
Address: 


Tue ApMAN 
Care THE FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


+ 


Plans That Pro- 
duced Results in 
New Fields 


+ 


which our newspaper is favored by 
other advertisers. 

Our circulation and linage figures 
are of importance to him in select- 
ing the medium for his advertising. 
If we have the greatest circulation in 
our city; if we are carrying the 
greatest percentage of the advertising, 
it would be unwise not to give him 
this information, but this informa- 
tion should be given to him either 
by one of our representatives or 
through the mail. “‘Office ads’ with 
an appeal to the reader rather than 
the advertiser will prove more profit- 
able to a newspaper in the long run. 


Several Schemes That Worked Very 


Successfully 


DAN R. SCHROEDER, advertising 
manager, the High Point (N. C.) 
Enterprise—Following are several 
ideas that I have successfully worked 
on The Enterprise which pro- 
duced business that we formerly 
could not touch for some reason or 
other: 

“Let’s Get Married,’’ a First Na- 
tional picture, came to town some 
months ago; the theatre manager and 
myself went out and secured about 
$500 worth of prizes which was 
given to the couple that would get 
married on that theatre’s stage. I got 
six pages of advertisements. 

“California Tours Campaign”’ is a 
local voting contest. We secured the 
Reeve’s Tours of Huntsville, Alabama; 
they went around and sold the mer- 
chants on the idea, furnished voting 
coupons to be given away one vote 
with each penny purchase. The Tours 
Company spent five pages on adver- 
tising, and we secured fourteen addi- 
tional pages of space from the mer- 
chants in the contest, running one 
each Sunday during the campaign. 

The “Slogan Contest’? is some- 
what old, but somehow it works to 
advantage. Sell spaces of ten inches 
each, print the firm’s slogan without 
his name or address and offer prizes 
to the person getting the largest num- 
ber of correct answers. 

All of these have been worked by 
this newspaper with splendid results. 


Free Write-ups Bring in a 
New Line of Business 


“ROY HUBER, Advertising Manager, 
Norristown, Pa., Times Herald——We 
have increased our linage wonder- 
fully through the use of feature pages, 
such as reliable realtors, pure food 
dealers, home builders, community 
progress, etc. 

There is a certain space alloted in 
the center of the feature pages for 
free write-ups from time to time, 
and we find that this plan secures 
contracts from firms that would not 
likely use space otherwise, inasmuch 
as we do not give write-ups of this 
nature to our clients in the straight 
run of the newspaper. 

We ran several campaigns which 
brought about considerable stimulus 
for additional business during the 
past several months, and our records, 
thus far this year, surpass previous 
records, which is an indication that 
our policies of securing business have 
met with success. 
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Sell the Newspapers 


When Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers of New 
York State, urged that advertising solici- 
tors of newspapers sell newspaper adver- 
tising generally before selling their own 
papers, he uttered a forceful truth. 


‘There are three things newspaper solici- 
tors, and representatives as well, should 
use eternally in their arguments, and their 
sequence is this: First, the market; second, 
the efficacy of newspaper advertising; 
third, the newspaper for which the adver- 
tising is solicited. 

Above all things else the manufacturer 
must consider the market in which his 
product is to be offered. It would be folly, 
no matter how productive newspaper ad- 
vertising generally may be, for one who 
makes machinery to expect much from the 
strongest advertising medium whose cir- 
culation was confined to Colorado 
Springs; and no one could expect to grow 
rich selling rain coats in Arizona. But 
New York, Chicago and some other prin- 
cipal cities offer rich opportunities rarely 
appreciated in their fullness except by 
large and experienced advertisers, and not 
by many of them. The solicitor who be- 
lieves the contrary should arm himself 
with market data. He would soon find 
that he was carrying new facts to his pros- 
pects, interesting and valuable. 

Once convinced that the market is there, 
what more natural than the inquiry, 
How to reach it? Since no single metro- 


politan newspaper may hope to cover all 
of the city in which it is published, and 
since all newspapers distributed” therein 
can, the logical thing is to show the cov- 
erage and the power of newspaper adver- 
tising and answer that question in un- 
mustakeable terms. That lays a founda- 
tion for the superstructure—the solicitor’s 
own paper, the part of the market it cov- 
ers and the reasons why it is the best 
adapted—if it really is—to advertising 
the commodity. 

There is less direct ‘knocking’ of com- 
petitors in newspaper advertising solici- 
tation than there was a score or so of 
years ago, but there is still too much, and 
far too little of cooperation. 


The sun may yet rise upon a com- 
munity in which all the newspapers com- 
bine to sell that market through a bureau 
established by them for that purpose, to 
follow with arguments why newspapers 
should be used to sell the product, thus 
preparing the way for the individual 
work of each newspaper through its own 
solicitors. 


Newspapers advocate community ad- 
vertising, and rightly, for many cities and 
states, and some nations, have proved its 
advantages. They have presented the 
whéle, not a part, and every single in- 
dustry in the territory advertised has 
benefitted. Community advertising, ap- 
plied to allied industries, cleared the 
ground of California from decaying fruit, 
stripped the trees and planted miles of 
groves on theretofore useless land. It 
brought enormous increase of income to 
thousands; even to those who at first re- 
fused to participate. 


There is no good reason why news- 
paper community advertising should not 
have a similar effect; an achievement and 
an accomplishment. 


A Better Way 


How much did the three candidates for 
the senatorial nomination in Pennsy]l- 
vania, and their financial supporters, 
spend in the “‘slush fund,’’ which con- 
tinues to grow? Latest results of the in- 
vestigation place the amount at $3,000,- 
000, in round figures. Let it stand at that; 
it is not likely to grow smaller as the in- 
vestigation continues. 


A vast proportion of this enormous 
sum of money was undoubtedly used to 
debauch the electorate; hardly a single 
dollar to inform voters on the respective 
merits of the three candidates—Pepper, 
Vare and Pinchot. Yet, the means for 
doing this was ready to the hands of those 
who preferred to devote it to ignoble use. 


Assuming that it were legally permis- 
sable to use this $3,000,000 in honest in- 
formation, and that the donors and hand- 
lers thereof had selected newspapers for 
the work, a campaign of education could 
have been carried on which would have 
astonished the world, and the Keystone 
State would today be inhabited by the 
most thoroughly advised voters in the 
country, upon senatorial fitness. 

For $3,000,000 one can buy one hun- 
dred 2,000 line advertisements in every 
daily newspaper in Pennsylvania. This 
means that for more than three months 


every intelligent person in the state could 
have been approached every day with a 
page filled with arguments on the fitness 
of the respective candidates, assuming that 
the appropriation was evenly divided be- 
tween the three of them. 


It may be argued that one would have 
been able to use larger space and more 
frequent insertions than either of his op- 
ponents, but that is a condition which 
business houses meet every day in their 
advertising. And it is not of record that 
the race is always to the user of largest 
space. 


Many flourishing manufacturing or © 


commercial houses have been established 
for one tenth of this sum, and are main- 
tained by annual advertising appropria- 
tions very much smaller than that, even. 


Cut to Six Pages 


Mussolini's orders to reduce all Italian 
daily newspapers to six pages may have 
“‘flabbergasted,’’ as one correspondent puts 
it, the majority of Italian publishers, but 
some others are getting a little fun out 
of it. 


One writer, a purist, no doubt, sug- 
gests that the sports pages be cleared of 
“grotesque, conventional and anti-Italian 
language.’ Another proof that American 
leads the way, for Italian sports writers 
must have imitated their brothers in this 
country, whose object seems to be never 
to call a ball club, an inning, a base or 
anything else connected with the game by 
its right name. Theirs is a remarkable ex- 
hibition of ground and lofty juggling 
with English tongue. But the fans seem 
to like it, 


Ermete Zacconi, a famous actor, sug- 
gests that dramatic criticism should be 
kept out of the papers, to save space, and 
all critics silenced for fifty years. Emilio 
Faelli, the well-known writer, sees in the 
edict an inspiration to start a diminutive 
newspaper with condensed news “‘for 
those who have no time to lose.” 


What would American publishers say 
if a similar edict could prevail here? Ten 
to one their first words would be: ‘‘What 
is the biggest page the biggest press made 
is capable of producing?’’ Or perhaps they 
would cut the paper twenty feet long, all 
one sheet; or folio the present size, “Page 
1, Page 1 continued’ for half a dozen 
folios. 


Examples of Power 


No more convincing examples of the 
power that lies in type and ink could well 
be imagined than the article on the suc- 
cess of newspaper advertising published 
in THE FOURTH ESTATE. The Nacto 
campaign, bringing a fluid cleaner to na- 
tional prominence and increasing its busi- 
ness over a thousand per cent. in two 
years, is a most remarkable instance. The 
introduction of ‘‘Half and Half’’ a smok- 
ing tobacco into one of the big ‘‘national 
sellers’’ by the use of newspaper advertis- 
ing is another example of the power of 
the printed word that should mightily 
impress the business world. 


a 
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“Will You Never Learn?” 


Drawn Especially for THr FourtH Estate by 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
NEWSPAPER LIFE 


By HENRY EDWARD WARNER 


Ouch! 


City Editor—Say, that new chap’s indus- 
trious enough, but he’ll never make a reporter. 
He can’t write English, his punctuation is 
punc., and he can’t get facts straight! 

Managing Editor—Well -er- whyn’t you 
try him on the copy desk? 


For Sale 


First-class third-rate small town plant; 
rotary press, two linotypes and complete out- 
fit, cuspidores. Reason for selling, our sub- 
scribers both dead. Good chance for an op- 
timist. 


Vogue 


“Say,” said the wire desk man, “‘here’s 
some stuff from Italy in code or pi; darned 
if I can make it mean anything.” 

“A’right,’’ said the Cable Editor, “‘just 
rewrite it into a rumor of a Mussolini assassin- 
ation plot and say the rumor has been denied.” 


Society Note 


“T got an invitation here that says RSVP,”’ 
said the financial reporter. ‘“What’s that?”’ 

“They're tipping you off on the menu,”’ 

said the Society Editor. ““They’re going to 
‘have Rice Soup and Vermicelli Pudding.”’ 
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By WILLLAM GROPPER 


SPASMODIC 
ADVERTISER 


Wilham Gropper 
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SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


‘THE UNIVERSITY SUN 


(To a framed last copy of my own kid-days 

newspaper in Los Angeles—the best darned news- 

paper ever printed in the English language, and 
I can prove tt!—H. E. W.) 


I sit in my Morris chair and gaze 
At a frame on my study wall, 

My mind slips back to the honey days 
And I smile, as my thoughts recall 

That stable loft where I stuck my type 
Till the job for the day was done, 

And I tip my hat to that grand old sheet, 
The University Sun! 


"Twas a little thing; in its frame it seems 
A toy—but the work it did 
Was stuff that sprang from 
dreams 
That ever came to a kid! 
And I don’t forget, for the pride I felt 
As I took my jolts and knocks 
Was as honest pride as ever was known 
By Bennett or Adolph Ochs! 


the grandest 


I wrote the stuff and | stuck the type 
And I worked my Press, and had 

An editorial purpose ripe 
And a policy not half bad! 

And many a time I sat up late, 
Reading again and again, 

The leaders and paragraphs and squibs 
That dropped from an honest pen. 


And so | sit in my littered den 
And gaze at the frame, and think 

Of the Boy I was, and the love of then 
That I gave to printers’ ink! 

I've worked and slaved on many a sheet, 
But none played a fairer game 

Than the one that hangs on my study wall 

Embalmed in a ten-cent frame! 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 
EX9 
2k * * 


A) sterisks are little stars that editors put in 
when they forget what the fellow said. 
* * * 


et a copy of “‘telling it to Sweeney’’— 
July, 1926—no, 23. you'll like it. 
ARE e |g tak 
he ‘‘b’”’ in debt is silent, but advertising talk 
will eliminate all four letters. 
K > * 
referred positions for newspaper advertise- 
ments are next to thinking matter. 
x eae 


hat does the average newspaper get in 
return for its superfluity of sports 
stuff ? 


* * * 


think the illustrated advertisements of the 
1 Fleischmann company (yeast for health) 
are very attractive, don’t you? 
* * * 
O' all the newspapers in America, which one 
publishes the best editorial page? “‘letters 
from the people’ will be appreciated. 
*K * *K 
here are seven editors and six contributing 
editors on the New Republic. “‘to many 
cooks spoil the broth.”’ 


ok K * 


he caption of a double-page magazine ad- 
vertisement in Printers’ Ink is: “‘what 
price circulation.” search me. 


* K *K 


o you know of a more appropriate adver- 
d tising slogan than “‘next to myself 1 like 
BoVieDe best. 

Sees of Coolidge, several western news- 
papers seem to be nibbling at Lowden’s 
bait. 
* * * 
in ieees news, honest views, honest adver- 
tising,’’ is the slogan of the Sunday 
morning Outlook of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 
he tase says only a dozen authors have 
achieved immortality in the past 2,500 
years. and i say most of THEM gained fame 
in newspaperdom. 
* *k =< 

olstoi said: “‘error is the force that welds 

men together.’ but he was not refer- 
ring to typographical errors in bull-dog edi- 
tions of daily newspapers. 

* * * 


he American people spent forty-seven mil- 
if lion dollars for chewing gum last year. 
another crime chargeable to newspaper adver- 
tising. 

* * ok 
C* see by the newspapers’ is a frequent ex- 
1 pression. did you ever hear anyone say, 
‘7 see. by the magazines,” or, “i see by the 


billboards.” 


C 


* *K * 


* notice that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
1 frequently refers to its territory as ‘‘the 
49th state.”’ i sometimes wonder if Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri 
object to being called a part of St. Louis. 
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Industrial Meet 
To Be Held 


Curtis to Head Group of 
Newspaper Men At 
Giant Conclave 


EWSPAPER publishers will 
N have a section to them- 
selves, headed by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, at the Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next month. This Con- 
gress is sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Secretaries Hoover and Davis, 
representing Commerce and La- 
bor, will address the Congress. 
Members of Federal and 
State judiciaries will be 
invited to attend a ban- 
quet which is being 
planned for the evening 
of September 17, ‘“‘Con- 
stitution Day ’’ — the 
high point of the Con- 
gress, because its pur- 
pose is to show the ad- 
vantages of our system 
of government, the priv- 
ileges afforded to our 
people, the industrial 
progress resulting from 
these conditions, and to 
exchange ideas that will establish 
confidence and co-operation in 
perpetuity. 

The Congress will convene on 
September 7 and will adjourn at 
the close of business, September 
24. Ordinary conventions usually 
spend their force in less than a 
week. This is not going to be 
an ordinary convention, and the 
list of speakers, although all prom- 
inent national figures, is too long 
for publication. 


They include former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge; President 
Haley Fiske, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, President of 
Yale University; W. W. Atter- 
bury, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.; William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor; former 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, President 
of the Iron and Steel Institute; 
Joseph M. Patterson, Editor of 
the Chicago Tribune; Thomas E. 
Mitten, President of Mitten Man- 
agement, and James M. Beck, 
former Solicitor General of the 
United States. 


Wilmington Every Evening to Issue 
Rotogravure Edition 


The Wilmington, Del., Every Eve- 
ning, plans to issue the first Roto- 
gravure Edition ever issued in Dela- 
ware the later part of October. Inci- 
dentally it will commemorate the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of that newspaper. 
The edition is not planned primarily 
as a money-making proposition but is 
intended to picture the growth and 
development of the Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia Peninsula, generally 
known as the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, 
in which Every Evening and its man- 
agement has always taken a keen in- 
terest. 


Newspaper Men Have Their 
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“Old Pop’s” Own Tabloid 
Was a Wow 


Picture’s Kept Tab on Stews Eaten By Cops and 
Scribes in His Restaurant 
By CHARLES N. LURIE 


Illustrated by WrttitAM GROPPER 


HERE MUST be a few left of 
the newspaper men who used 
to eat in “Old Pop Kirch- 


man’s’ place on West 100th 


Street, New York, next door to 
the police station. They must re- 
member ‘‘Old Pop’’ himself, the 
elderly Alsatian who ran the rest- 
aurant, waited on table and took 


ably newspaper men 
still in the business 
whose pictures were in 
“Mother  Kirchman’s’ 
“What's All This, a Rogue’s « “Pop” Was Too . : ; 
tee Gallery 2” Trashing book, with pictures of 


the cash, while ‘“‘Mother Kirch- 
man,’’ considerably the junior of 
“Pop,” did the cooking. There 
was no style about the Kirchmans’ 
eating house, with its uncovered 
wooden tables, its oilcloth floor 
and its six-inch-square napkins 
(this was before the days of the 
cheap paper abominations), but 
the food had the savor of genuine 
“home cooking.’ The memory of 
“Mother Kirchman’s’” pot roast 
still lingers on the palate. 


In the Days of Rivalry 


Whenever a reporter's business 
took him to the West 100th 
Street police station, over which 
the famous Captain Schmittberger 
presided for a season, and there 
was time for a bite, ‘Pop Kirch- 
man’s” got the trade. Many a big 
“story’’ was discussed at the bare 
wooden tables, when two “‘leg 
men’’ got together there. It was in 
the years of the big rivalry be- 
tween Hearst and Pulitzer. The 
walls of the little eating “‘joint’’ 
resounded often to hearty laugh- 
ter as two reporters, representing 
the contending newspaper own- 
ers, discussed in all personal 
friendliness the fights between the 
“World” and the ‘Journal.’ 


If Pulitzer and Hearst could 
have stood sentinel behind the 
partition that divided the Kirch- 
mans’ kitchen from the _ tables, 
and could have ‘“‘listened in,” 
their staffs would have been re- 
organized even more often than 
they were. 


Of course, the newspaper men 
were not the only patrons of the 
little restaurant. The policemen of 
the neighboring station house 
liked the service and the food, 
and for a time there was a brisk 
neighborhood trade. ‘‘Pop Kirch- 


man” and his wife, who had no 
children and no help, waxed fair- 
ly prosperous. 

But, as in many such cases, 
they were too trusting. Some of 
the ‘“‘cops’’ took advantage of 
them, and so did some of the 
newspaper men. They ate their 
fill, wiped their mouths, and told 


“Pop,’’ at the cashier’s desk, to 
“chalk it up.’’ He did, but he did 
not use chalk. Neither the old 
man nor his wife could read and 
write. They evolved an original 
and unique system of keeping 
their accounts. It will be described 
hereinafter, 

“Old Pop Kirchman”’ died, and 
for a time “‘Mother Kirchman’’ 
tried to combine cooking with 
waiting on table, buying the sup- 
plies and running the restaurant 
generally. It was too much for 
her. One day the newspaper men 
Were sorry to hear from her that 
in a few days she would close the 


' doors forever. Some of. the men 


who owed her money paid up, 
but there were some who “‘duck- 
ed”’ payment. 


A Surprise Visit 


A few weeks later, Captain 
Schmittberger, at his desk in the 
station house, was surprised by a 
visit from ‘‘Mother Kirchman,” 
with whom he was well acquaint- 
ed. He looked up as she appeared 
at the door of his room, and 
noticed that she was carrying a 
big account book under her arm. 
She walked up to the desk, and 
opened the book for the Captain’s 
inspection. He saw what looked 
to be a lot of portrait sketches, 
drawn in the book, and filling 
many pages. Next to each por- 
trait—all of them were of men— 
was a weird picture. The pictures 
were not all alike, but seemed to 
fall within about a dozen classes. 
Some of them looked like a cross 
between a Greek letter and an 
Egyptian hieroglyph. Some of the 


portraits had red hair, colored 
with a pencil or crayon. 
“What's - all this?’ asked 


Schmittberger. Then he looked 


‘Sosey, a native of Pennsylvania. 
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closely at one of the portrait — 


sketches. ‘““Why,”’ he said, “‘that 
looks like one of my detectives!” 

“Oui, oui,” said ‘Mother 
Kirchman.” “‘That ees it, Capi- 
taine Schmittberger. And this one, 
and this one, they are also the pic- 
tures of your men. And these other 
pictures, it is what they have eat.” 


And that was how the old 
couple tried to keep track of the 
money that was owing to them. 
Not being able to write, ‘Pop 
Kirchman”’ drew in the book the 
crude portraits of the men who 
had eaten without paying, and 
alongside each picture he put what 
the man had ordered. Of course, 
it was rather hard to tell just what 
the pictures represented in the way 
of viands—Captaih Schmittberg- 
er used to say that the pork chops 


looked like lizards, anil 


the pieces of pie like 
axe-heads—but the 
portraits were unmis- 
takable likenesses. 

The captain helped 
“Mother Kirchman’ to 
collect from some of his 
men. There are prob- 


pork chops, plates of 
pot roast, pieces of pie, 
etc., alongside each face. 


North Adams Publisher Dead 
At Age of 71 


Aaron William Hardman, publisher 
of the North Adams, Mass., Trans- 
cript since 1899, died at his home at 
North Adams after an illness of five 
weeks. He was seventy-one years of 
age. He first entered the newspaper 
field many years ago when he bought 
the old Hoosac Valley News, a weekly 
publication. Later he was identified 
with the Weekly Transcript and with 
the business department of the Daily 
Transcript. 

He passed some years in New York 
engaged in business, returning to 
North Adams in 1899 to become pub- 
lisher of the North Adams Transcript. 
Ne wife and two children survive 

im. 


W. F. De Voy Dies 


William F. De Voy, for twenty- 
five years a printer in the employ of 
the New York Evening Post, died 
at his home in the Bronx last week. 


With Paper 25 Years: 


Miss Lorena Carney on August 1, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of her connection with the Shelby 
County Herald at Shelbyville, Mo. 
Miss Carney, a compositor, started 
with the Herald on the morning of 
August 1, 1901. At first she set type 
by hand but later operated the lino- 
type and has been on the job since. 


Paper 87 Years Old 


The Palmyra, Mo., Spectator, es- 
tablished on August 3, 1839, has just 
celebrated the eighty-seventh anni- 
versary of its founding by me 

O- 
day it is published by his sons, Frank 
H. and John M. Sosey. 
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The Classified 
How Classified Advertisements Are Gained and Retained 
Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 
+ Se 


Place Yourself in the 
Ad-Givers’ Place 


H. A. DRYDEN, classified manager, 
the Peoria, Ill., Journal-Transcript— 
Here are a few thoughts that have 
been applied in the classified telephone 
department of the Peoria Journal- 
Transcript, and have produced re- 
sults: 

After receiving the advertisement, 
would the ad-taker, placing herself 
in the mind of the reader, answer it? 
By this, I mean, does the advertise- 
ment say just what the advertiser 
wants it to, or is it too brief, thereby 
hampering the chances for results? 
Be sure that the advertisement is com- 
plete. State facts, so that there is no 
doubt in the mind of the reader as to 
what message the advertiser is telling. 

Helpful suggestions on the part of 

the sales girl relative to unnecessary 
words and the proper phraseology, 
with good points to cover, are big 
factors. 
- Do not promise the advertiser 
things which can’t be fulfilled. You 
are selling him an advertisement that 
you agree to print correctly in so 
many thousands of newspapers. That 
should complete your part of the 
agreement. If you assure an advertiser 
that he will receive several inquiries, 
and if he receives only one, he does 
not feel as kindly toward your paper 
as if you left this out of your con- 
versation. 

Through courtesy, personality and 
knowledge of your work, thorough 
understanding of your newspaper and 
a willingness to serve, you have the 
tools with which to make a friend and’ 
keep him. 


Whenever a Classified Advertise- 
ment does not produce results, find 
out the cause, and remedy it for fu- 
ture benefit to your paper and to your 
paper's patrons. 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classified Advertising 


Checking Up Solicitors and Use of Promotion Matter 
in Newspapers Urgently Stressed 


By WALTER W. MURDOCK 
Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 


(No. 4 of a Series) 


A great number of newspapers 
check their solicitors when they 
come in at night to see what they 
have done during the day, but 
very few check them out in the 
morning to see that all the people 
they want called upon are going 
to be called upon. When they 
come in at noon check them on 
the people they have seen, what 
was said, and if you feel that the 
ad is not going to be secured, or 
if the salesman is certain he can’t 
get the copy turn it over to an- 
other solicitor immediately. 

One Classified Manager has 
what he calls a checker. Each 
salesman going out in the morning 
has his list of calls checked over, 
his contracts, circulation _ state- 
ments, ads to solicit and every- 
thing put in an envelope by the 
checker, and his list of calls in 
the order in which he is to make 
them. As the solicitor makes each 
call he puts the calling time op- 
posite the call and there is then 
very little chance for him to spend 
the morning in the billiard hall, 
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A Typical Classified Page 


CLASSIFIED IDEAS 


The scriptural injunction, “It 
is more blessed to give than 
to receive,”’ is applicable to 
this page. It is only by giv- 


THE CLASSIFIEDMAN is an 
exchange of ideas, thoughts 
suggestions. 
a story, another man gives an 
someone 
brief bits of 
FOURTH ESTATE as- 
sembles them and places them 
before its readers for inspira- 
tion and application. 


Will you not contributesome- 
thing for the next issue? Of 
course you will. Why not do 
it NOW? Address it— 


THE CLASSIFIEDMAN 
Care THE FOURTH ESTATE, 


25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City 


the swimming pool or the movies 
or in the afternoon at the races or 
the ball game. The girls are in- 
side and can be watched more 
closely. Naturally the check up 
process is much simpler. As each 
girl marks down each telephone 
call made, the supervisor goes 
around every fifteen minutes or 
half hour and puts the time be- 
neath the last call. Should the 
girl slow down and find that she 
is making no calls for 15 to 30 
minutes, she is very much im- 
pressed by the time being shown 
in blue underneath the other with 
no sign of a telephone call and 
she immediately tries to make up 
the time lost. Through this sys- 
tem the telephone staff of a large 
metropolitan newspaper was made 
to develop over twice the business 
with the same number of employ- 
ees. 


Promotion 


So many newspapers believe in 
advertising, talk advertising, sell 
advertising but use very little 


Telephone Maia $280, 


THe WASHINGTON NERALD—Ae American Paper tar the Anenicen Prople=MUNDA 


themselves. Classified promotion 
is absolutely essential to the build- 
ing of classified. A small box 
regarding the classified should be 
on the front page of your paper 
every day calling attention to the 
classified columns. Readers scat- 
tered throughout the paper with 
similar reference to this section are 
very helpful. Display ads should 
be used and in this way you reach 
not only your own readers, but 
readers of other newspapers. 
Whenever a page ad is run in your 
own paper, broadsides made of 
this on thintex paper should be 
mailed out. Broadside promotion 
in your own newspaper, bill- 
boards,street cars, novelties, or any 
other kind of good advertising is 
of great value in building classi- 
fied. Reader interest is so essen- 
tial to the development of a classi- 
fied section that it should be en- 
couraged at all times. Keep in 
mind that the use of your own 
columns is the best evidence of 
your belief in your own medium. 

Next Week — Typography, 
Make-up and Cooperation with 
Other Departments. 


Classified Business News ! 


HARRY K. GOODALL, of the A. W. 
Shaw Company, in a booklet headed 
“How to Write Classified Advertis- 
ing,’’ has this for his opening para- 
graph: 

“Copy” is the thing. When you 
prepare to write classified advertising, 
ask yourself ‘‘What is the most in- 
teresting thing—to others—about my 
proposition?’’—always remembering 
that one good definition of ADVER- 
TISING is that ‘It is BUSINESS 
NEWS.” 
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News and Views of 
Interest to the 
Syndicate World 


The Syndicate Man 


Conducted by H. LE B. BERCOVICI 


4a Mh an 


An Exchange of Ideas 
By Syndicate and 
Newspaper People 


“Dearie” 
(King Features) 


fe 


| Bemelmans | 


Here is a new newspaper artist whose 
daily and weekly drawings are syndicated 
by the New York World Syndicate. His 
work is distinguished for its imaginative 
quality and the stories he draws from 
history and fable to tell in his inimitable 
manner, Children—from 9 to 90—enjoy 
his work. 
<< 


(. 
“Special Pages” 

In this syndicate section THE 
FOURTH ESTATE this week presents 
a very interesting article by the 
Thomas W. Briggs Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., on special pages. The Briggs 
Co., a pioneer in this field, presents the 
argument for the special page very 
convincingly. We would like to know 
the story of the special page from the 
other side— from the newspaper's 
angle—and invite discussion on this 
subject from newspaper and syndicate 
men. 


Goldberg in Hollywood 


Rube Goldberg, whose comic draw- 
ings are syndicated by the McNaught 
syndicate, is in Hollywood to trans- 
late his character, Boob McNutt, to 
the screen. Together with Fred Myers, 
formerly with Mack Sennett, Gold- 
berg will produce two-reel comedies. 


+: 


Mutt and Jeff 
(Bell Syndicate) 


Barney Google 
(King Features) 


(King Features) 


“His Boy” 


Krazy Kat y 
(Bell Syndicate) 


American Comic Strip Characters 


Feature Pages Bolster Up Weak 
Advertising Days 


Special Sections Add Revenue to Newspaper Without 
Taking Any from Regular Advertising Sources— 
Their Production Specialized Business 


Editor’s Note: The following 
article on special feature pages for 
newspapers was prepared specially 
for ‘THE FOURTH ESTATE by the 
Thomas W. Briggs Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., specialists and pio- 
neers in their production. Because 
of the importance of the subject, 
and the prestige of the Briggs con- 
cern, this article is of more than 
usual interest. 


URING the six business: days 
of the week, even _ the 
strongest newspapers have 

no more than five days on which 
advertising volume is all that may 
be desired. One day of the week 
at least, and in most instances two, 
are weak days. Monday and Sat- 
urday are the two. 


If the advertising manager could 
find some means to bring display 
linage up on his weak days, his 
troubles would be vastly decreased. 
And many advertising managers 
have found the solution to this 
major problem in the use of spe- 
cial feature pages. 


Has Had Much Success 


The Thomas W. Briggs Co. 
has had much success with feature 
pages. More and more publishers 
are finding them useful as time 
goes on. Now more than eighty 
of these pages are being run in 
dailies throughout the United 
United States and Canada. 


Several years ago, the Briggs 
Co. had to sell these pages to pub- 


lishers, and it required a good 
deal of selling, for publishers did 
not take to the idea at once. They 
had to be convinced that it was 
practicable, and because they felt 
that there might be interference 
with the regular advertising units 
of their newspapers they were still 
disposed to reticence after having 
been convinced that the linage 
could be secured. 

Briggs’ representatives told these 
publishers that the principle of the 
page was this: that manufacturers, 


jobbers, wholesalers and various 
industrial firms would be solicited; 
that a new source would be 
created. 

A Repeater 


It is a significant commentary 
on the feature page that virtually 
every publisher who tried it once 
is still trying it. Feature page 
propositions have run their fifty- 
two week, or thirty week, or 
twenty-six week careers on this pa- 
per and that, and new ones have 
been started or renewals of the old 
one accomplished. There are now 
fourteen different types of feature 
page being produced by the Briggs 
Company. 

For the last two years it has 
not been necessary for the repre- 
sentatives of the company to use 
persistent selling methods on pub- 
lishers. A good many voluntary 
inquiries as to the value of feature 
pages have resulted in contracts. 
Word-of-mouth ‘news of the suc- 


(Bell Syndicate) 


‘Thomas W. Briggs Co., 


“ep ” 


Abie 
(King Features) 


+ 


cess of a page in one town will 


interest the publisher of a daily — 


in another city. In this way, the 
old barrier of skepticism is being 
broken down. 


In every case trained feature 
page men solicit without conflict- 
ing with the regular staff of the 
daily for which the page is being 
produced. From the viewpoint of 
the publisher, the chief advantage 
of the feature page properly put 
on is that it places in his news- 
paper a large amount of the ad- 
vertising appropriations of firms 
being spent for various other 
forms of advertising and other va- 
rieties. Once this business is placed 


in a newspaper it usually stays 


there. 


That these pages almost invari- 
ably meet with the approval of 
publishers and advertising man- 
agers is a point adequately proved 
by many letters addressed to the 
from 


users of these pages. 


Syndicate Prices 


What the newspapers pay for syn- 
dicate material is a puzzling question. 
Inquiries often come to this depart- 
ment asking for the cost of syndicate 
material, or for an estimate of a just 
price to be placed on new syn- 
dicate material. A real answer is im- 
possible to either of these questions. 
Syndicate prices depend, in most in- 
stances, on the newspaper’s circula- 
tion; and, even by circulation stand- 
ards, there is no hard-and-fast rule 
that can be applied about prices. 
Rates charged for syndicate material 
are elastic, and differ according to 
conditions in the localities where the 
sales are made. 


The Conrad Letters | 


The Doubleday Page syndicate will 
release the text of Joseph Conrad’s 
letters for syndication in September 
and October, prior to their publica- 
tion in book form November 1. 


+ 


+ 


May of Gas Buggies 
(Metropolitan) 


“A Little Scorpion” 
(Bell Syndicate) 


Happy Hooligan 


Ella Cinders 
(King Features) 


Mr. Jiggs 
(Metropolitan) 


(King Features) 


“A Reg’lar Feller’’ 
(Bell Syndicate) 


Mr. Nebb Mutt, Jr. 
(Bell Syndicate) (Bell Syndicate) 
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Arabella (N, Y. 
Graphic Syndicate) 


Mr. Duff (United 


Fritzi Ritz Man In the Brown : 
(N. Y. World Detbyn (N IY. (National News (NEA) Features Syndi- 
Syndicate) World Syndicate) Service) cate) 
i 
“Ghost” Writing from a vacation at Fire Island last Dempsey an Author 
: ; in ti ittemore 
PAG theatrical’: weekly, Variety, week, in time to cover the Whitte 


whose information is always live and 
interesting, carried a recent article on 
the practice of “‘ghosting.’’ “‘Ghost- 
ing’’ is the term applied to those who 
write articles that are signed by fa- 
mous people. “‘Ghosting’’ in news- 
paper syndicates received special at- 
tention. It is a well known fact 
that many names made famous by 
news events are sought after by 
syndicates. Authorities in different 
walks of life, ranging from the sports 
to the theatre and finance, lend their 
signatures, at substantial sums, to syn- 
dicates. What the syndicate really buys 
is not the literature produced by the 
publicized pen, but the trade-marked, 
advertised, value of the name. The 
name and the appropriateness of the 
articles carry the burden and the lit- 
erary value of the copy is always 
secondary. 


“News Values” 


Through newspaper syndicates two 
celebrities far removed from each other 
in fame and character are ‘‘telling the 
world” all about themselves. Both of 
these celebrities are women. One is 
Gertrude Ederle, who swam the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the other is 
“Peaches’’ Browning—-who married 
a wealthy man a few times her own 
rather extremely youthful age. Be- 
cause of the prominence of these two 
young women in the news columns 
newspaper readers all over the country 
are learning the early details of Miss 
Ederle’s life in a New York butcher 
shop, and the reactions of ‘‘Peaches’’ 
Browning to married life. 


Gene Fowler Back 


Gene Fowler, promotion manager 
of King Features Syndicate, returned 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 


< | 7 


Lorele (Bell 


Dorothy (Bell 
Syndicate) 


Syndicate) . 


Margie’s Boy Friend 
(United Features 
Syndicate) 


hanging at Baltimore on special as- 
signment for Universal Service. 

Incidentally, another erstwhile Park 
Row star now with King Features 
Syndicate, ‘‘Sachem’’ Gene Campbell, 
has taken up the vacation torch where 
Fowler planted it. Campbell now is 
synchronizing the tinkle of ice and 
glass to the sound of the ocean waves 
as they foam in sand and sea highballs 
along the shores of Gene Fowler’s 
Hell Fire Island tannery. 


Miss McIntyre’s New Job 


Florence E. McIntyre has been ap- 
pointed fiction editor of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate of New York City. 
Mrs. McIntyre is an expert on news- 
paper serial fiction. In her new 
office she will be in charge of a staff 
that writes and edits the largest out- 
put of newspaper serials now in op- 
eration. 


The Double House, by Elizabeth 
Dejeans, a modern mystery novel, is 
being released through King Features 
Syndicate. 


Barton Adapting 


Bruce Barton, advertising man and 
author, whose bible book has been 
syndicated by the Bell syndicate, is 
hard at work in Hollywood making 
the adaptation of his own novel, The 
Man Who Forgot God, to be pro- 
duced by Famous Players. 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“Eyes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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Margie (United 
Features Syndi- 
cate) 


Lovy, Dot Dope’s 
Father (N.Y. 
World Syndicate) 


Exclusive, signed stories by Cham- 
pion Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney 
concerning their coming bout for the 
world’s heavyweight championship 
are being syndicated by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate of New York City. 
This double-barrelled sports feature 
includes Dempsey’s and ‘Tunney’s 
own versions of their battle which 
will be telegraphed to newspapers for 
publication the day after the fight. 

‘The largest number of newspapers 
that ever secured such a special sports 
feature have already retained rights 
to this Dempsey-Tunney series, King 
Features Syndicate reports. 

Three brilliant drawings by Will 
Gould, famous sports cartoonist, fea- 
ture the pre-releases of this Dempsey- 
Tunney feature. 


Fix Bayonets 


The Bell Syndicate is releasing ex- 
cerpts from Capt. Thomason’s Fix 
Bayonets, with illustrations by the 
author. This book was a best-seller 
in book form. 


Just Human (Mc- 


Joe (N. Y. World 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate) 


Syndicate) 


A London, Eng., Representative 


Thomas J. Stobart, Trade Journalist and 
Advertising Agent, 316 Ivydale Road, 
London, S. E. 15, Eng., would be pleased 
to represent States Trade Journals in 
the U. S. Particulars on request. 
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HE great bulk of the material 

in ‘“The New Democracy,”’ the 

second two-volume section of 
“The Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson,’’ is useful to historians only, 
for most of the utterances were con- 
cerned with topical matters. A large 
residue is still of consuming interest, 
for these volumes cover the period 
from 1913 to 1917, and so one may 
use them to trace the gradual move- 
ment of Wilson toward war. 


For some reason or other it was 
long popularly believed that Wilson 
was suddenly exasperated beyond the 
point of endurance early in 1917, 
and that he forthwith severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, and 
eventually declared war. The origin of 
this myth, I believe, is to be found 
in the 1916 campaign slogan, ‘‘He 
Kept Us Out of War.’’ It has always 
been known that Wilson did not in- 
vent the slogan, and that the real 
author was Senator Ollie James of 
Kentucky. It was definitely aimed to 
conciliate the anti-war. sentiment of 
the West. It succeeded. In April, 
1917, he got us into war. 


Early Moves Toward War 


Recently Gilson Gardner put into 
print certain documents, with relevant 
comment, which seem to prove tha’ 
just before the 1916 campaign Wilson 
held a ‘‘Sunrise Conference,’ attended 
by Representative Flood, Speaker 
Champ Clark and Senator William 
(Gum Shoe Bill) Stone, during 
which he pled for permission to enter 
the war. After thus frankly avowing 
his true attitude to these gentlemen 
he graciously allowed his campaign 
managers to use a slogan that was in 
no way indicative of his attitude. 
That was political expediency, no 
doubt. 


No one has denied that this con- 
ference took place, but Dr. Charles 
Beard seems to doubt it somewhat, 
and qualifies its actuality in an article 
in ‘Current History’ for August. On 
the other hand, William Allen White 
accepts it as an established fact, and 
includes it in his life of Wilson. Mr. 
White indeed dates Wilson’s conver- 
sion to a war policy from the Man- 
hattan Club speech of November 4, 
1915. In this speech Wilson an- 
nounced his conversion to prepared- 
ness, and outlined his plan for 
strengthening the army and navy. 
The ideas were repeated in the ‘Third 
Annual Address to Congress,’’ de- 
livered December 7, 1915. 


Pressure on Wilson 


It is perfectly true, nevertheless, 
that Wilson held a fairly disinterested 
point of view of the war from the 
beginning until late 1915. At least, 
he was vastly more disinterested than 
Walter Hines Page, who was so com- 
pletely sold the British view of the 
war. Page’s letters are full of pleas 
to Wilson to revise his views in the 
light of the great revelations of the 
Crewe House. And Page was filled 
with chagrin, if not anger, at Wilson’s 
effort to be impartial. Wilson also 
held out longer than Colonel House, 
whose mental processes were recently 
revealed to us in two big volumes. 


No man, however, could hold out 
infinitely under the bombardment 
Wilson underwent, and he eventually 
repudiated all of his civilized utter- 
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In the Pages of Books 


By C.Hartley Grattan. 


ances on the origin and conduct of 
the European aspects of the struggle. 
Advice from Page and House natu- 
rally swayed his mind and his hu- 
manitarian nature was revolted by the 
destruction of human life incidental 
to the German submarine campaign. 


Just what determined his final de- 
cision will in all probability: never be 
known. The point is that in spite 
of the fact that he was willing to 
accept war in late 1915 he made the 
final decision with reluctance. In his 


WOODROW WILSON 


~~ 
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recent book on Wilson, James Kerney 
brought out Wilson’s reluctance to 
enter the war very clearly, and at- 
tributed it to his aversion to an ap- 
peal to armed force. Mr. Kerney also 
pointed out that after the 1916 cam- 
paign Wilson saw less and less of his 
liberal friends, and more and more 
of the representatives of such inter- 
national banking as were actively en- 
gaged in financing the war. Even so, 
they did not finally break down his 
resistance until it had become per- 
fectly obvious to him that Germany 
had no intention of abandoning un- 
restricted submarine warfare. 


Dectston Difficult 


The impartial, cold-blooded ob- 
server will always find it difficult to 
decide which belligerent did the most 
actual damage to American property 
and most decidedly abrogated Ameri- 
can rights, Great Britain or Germany. 
Leading international lawyers have 
endorsed the position that Great Brit- 
ain did infinitely more to destroy 
the fabric of international law than 
Germany. The difficulty in getting 
a hearing for this position lies in the 
fact that propaganda has been freely 
used to destroy the credit of the Im- 
perial German Government, and that 
the Germans actually destroyed human 
lives. It is an exceptional, and usu- 
ally a legal, mind that can accept the 
contention that violation of a law 
is as serious as the destruction of a 
life. One of the greatest misfortunes 
the German cause suffered was the 
snuffiing out of a few American lives. 
The Kaiser and Ambassador Bernstoff 
both opposed the campaign. They can 
now say “I told you so’ with con- 
siderable justification. 
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Another problem that will never 
be settled to everybody’s satisfaction 
is the question of favoritism in the 
matter of diplomatic negotiations. 
Reading the notes that Wilson com- 
posed, included in these volumes, one 
gets the impression that Germany was 
held to “‘strict accountability’ both on 
paper and in actuality, while England 
was brought to book on paper only. 
It is perfectly obvious that the State 
Department was reasonably impartial. 
The fact remains that England es- 
caped the extreme penalty of her law 
breaking. She escaped chiefly through 
the interferences of Walter Hines Page 
in London. Among the subtle factors 
to be weighed in this matter of en- 
trance into the World War are the 
facts that we had an Anglophile am- 
bassador in London, and a Germano- 
phobe ambassador in Berlin. 


A Fascinating Course 


Wilson's sinuous course in his slow 
movement toward war is fascinating 
to follow, and, of course, these new 
volumes of his ‘‘Public Papers’’ are 
indispensable to such a study. (‘‘The 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson: 
The New Democracy.’’ Edited by 
on and Dodd. Harper ® Brothers. 


* x * 


cc RITAIN’S ECONOMIC PLIGHT,” 
B by Frank Plachy, Jr. (Little, 
Brown %& Co. $1.50) is an 
interesting light weight account of an 
important topic. Mr. Plachy is a cor- 
respondent for various financial and 
insurance papers, and his position to- 
ward the problems he considers is that 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Especially drawn for Tur Fourtu Estate 
by Henry Major 


$$$ $F" 


of a judicious conservative. He be- 
lieves in the absolute ascendency of 
economic law, in the necessity of 
freedom of business from more than 
a minimum of governmental control, 
in conservative labor unions, and in 
American industrial efficiency. He is 
hostile to all forms of social relief, 
such as the dole of unemployment in- 
surance, and so on, and _ includes 
among dangerous figures in English 
public life a wide variety of types 
from Lloyd George to A. J. Cook. 
He believes that the radical elements 
have sapped the strength of Britains 
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ruling class to such an extent that 
they are now blind to their best in- 
terests. 

Britain’s plight has been compli- 
cated by a lack of firm dealing with 
the problems at hand, but basically 
the situation has been brought about 
by the dislocations incident to the 
war and the post-war disruption of 
markets. Increased costs and conse- 
quent increased prices have reduced 
consumption of British goods to a 
minimum. In spite of the life or 
death nature of the situation, the 
British are apparently willing to deal 
in palliatives rather than cures. They 
are willing to accept as normal a large 
body of unemployed, classing them 
now as unemployable. On the other 
hand, they are reluctant to deal with 
production from an engineering angle, 
preferring to muddle along under the 
old system of hereditary direction of 
the industries, which is appallingly 
inefficient. As might be expected, the 
vested interests of British industry are 
firmly entrenched. The situation is 
further exasperated by the tariff bar- 
riers which interfere with a normal 
intra-empire trade. The colonies seem 
to be victims of a foolish pseudo- 
nationalism. Nor are they much of a 
help in relieving Britain of surplus 
population because they demand im- 
migrants capable of engaging in agri- 
culture, and the Britishers who should 
leave home are inseparably wedded to 
city life. 

Cogent Discussions 


These vexed problems are discussed 
briefly, but cogently, by Mr. Plachy. 
The only objection that may be made 
to his discussion is that he is prone 


to attribute the difficulties to super- 


ficial rather than fundamental disloca- 
tions. His attitude British labor is 
open to the accusation of being unfair 
and lacking in understanding. He is 
too thoroughly convinced of the ab- 
solute merit of American methods, 
and tends to imply that if British 
industry would accept Americaniza- 
tion it would quickly revive. 


Sketches of Other Topics 


Equally interesting, though rather 
superficial, are what might be called 
the supplementary chapters of Mr. 
Plachy’s book. He gives an annoy- 
ingly brief sketch of British advertis- 
ing, confining his observations almost 
entirely to his own lines of finance 
and insurance. On the other hand, his. 
account of the British newspaper situ- 
ation is reasonably complete and very 
illuminating. So is his account of the 
difficulties of the British motion pic- 
ture industry. Apparently the diffi- 
culty cannot be resolved, for an A. P. 
dispatch of August 3rd reads: “‘A 
joint committee of various branches: 
of the film trade of England, which 
has been trying to evolve a scheme 
to increase the production of British 
films with a consequent curtailment of 
American films shown here, today an- 
nounced that it had failed to find a 
solution of the problem . . . 95% 
of the films shown in England are 
American.”’ In this field, apparently, 
Americanization creates rather than 
settles problems. There are also chap- 
ters on installment plan buying, the 
value of England as a field for the 
tourist, and a:“‘Recapitulation and 
Conclusion’”’ which neither recapitu- 
lates nor concludes. 
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T IS rather interesting to turn 
from Mr. Plachy’s discussion of 
Britain’s difficulties to Havelock 

Ellis’s study of Britain’s genius. (“A 
Study of British Genius,’’ by Havelock 
Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50.) Mr. Ellis’s title carefully de- 
limits his study, but his conclusions 
cannot fail to cast light on the general 
problem of genius. 

The British have been very fertile 
in genius, though I believe that the 
best judges contend that they have 
never achieved high levels in music 
and pairting. The fields in which 
they have excelled are literature in all 
branches, science, military and naval 
tactics, theology and politics. 

Mr. Ellis aimed to make an ob- 
jective study, seeking to correlate the 
ascertainable characteristics of men 
and women conceded by general opin- 
ion to have been of exceptional abil- 
ity. For a standard he took the ‘‘Na- 
tional Dictionary of Biography’’ and 
made certain rules of procedure, nota- 
bly one that eliminated figures merely 
notorious. In spite of the vast mass 
of material he was able to gather and 


study, he prefers to be very cautious 


about blanket generalizations. He has 
no ax to grind, as had, say, Max 
Nordau. 


Generalization On Genius 


He says flatly that “It cannot 
be said that we have seen any ground 
to infer that there is any general con- 
nection between genius and insan- 
ity. . We cannot . regard 
genius either as a purely healthy va- 
riation occurring within normal lim- 
its, nor yet as a radically pathological 
condition, not even as an alternation 
meerwof insanity... . lt is no pata- 
dox to say that the real affinity of 
genius is with congenital imbecility 
rather than with insanity ... genius 
is the happy result of a combination 
of many concomitant circumstances, 
though some of the prenatal group 
' of circumstances must remain largely 
outside our ken.” 

These conclusions are not arrived 
at without an exhaustive weighing of 
innumerable facts. Ellis’s study of 
genius is probably, after Galton’s, the 
most important ever made. 


Donates Twelve Acres 


Hugh Bancroft, editor of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., News Bureau, published 
by Clarence Barron, who also pub- 
lishes the Wall Street Journal, has 
deeded to the Federation of Bird Clubs 
of New England twelve acres of land 
for a bird sanctuary located at Cohas- 
set, Mass., his summer home. ‘The 
gift will be known as the Bancroft 
Wild Life Reservation. 


Joins Albany Post 


Joseph P. Annin, formerly of the 
New York Evening World, has taken 
up his duties as news editor of the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. Mr. 
Annin was on the World copy desk 
and recently was acting telegraph edi- 
tor. Prior to his connection with the 
World Mr. Annin was slot man of the 
Albany Evening News copy desk. 


House Plans 

House Plans for Home Builders, a 
weekly illustrated article by Cora W. 
Wilson, is to be syndicated by Pre- 
mier Syndicate starting Sunday, Au- 
gust 29. A three-column line cut 
matrice of a house, together with its 
floor plans, illustrates each release. 


Returns from Paris 


Florence Buchanan, millinery edi- 
tor of Women’s Wear, has returned 
_ from Paris. 
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Hazlitt of The Sun Sheds Light 
On Banks and Books 


Became Literary Editor After Tenure As Financial 
Scribe; Has Wide Range of Interests 


No. 3 of a Series 


parties which appeared in a 

recent number of ‘‘Arts and 
Decorations,’’ Burton Rascoe gave 
an amusing one-line picture of 
Henry Hazlitt, Literary Editor of 
The New York Sun. He pictured 
Mr. Hazlitt firmly denying his 
pseudonymity. It seems that in- 
evitably the first question Mr. 
Hazlitt is asked is one running 
something like this: “Are you 
related to the Hazlitt?’’ This is 
spoken with an upward satirical 
inflection which is immediately 
made rather ridiculous by the 
laughing reply, ‘I am—very dis- 
tantly.” 

Henry Hazlitt is a Philadel- 
phian by birth. He attended C. C. 
N. Y. for a brief period studying 
psychology and metaphysics, and 
then drifted more or less by acci- 
dent into financial journalism, 
serving The Wall Street Journal, 
The Herald, The Evening Post, 
The Evening Mail, and The Sun 
as a writer on the financial pages, 
and of financial editorials. As 
might be expected from his early 
interest in metaphysics, Mr. Haz- 
litt’s interest in finance was the 
product of an interest in theories, 
rather than a passion for business 
or statistics. 


|| A SKETCH of publisher's 


Interested In Theories 


But journalism did not kill his 
interest in speculation, and it is 
significant that Mr. Hazlitt is the 
author of a successful book en- 
titled ‘“Thinking as a Science,” 
mentioned appreciatively by Gra- 
ham Wallas in his recently pub- 
lished ““The Art of Thought.” 
Although Mr. Hazlitt firmly says, 
“T have abandoned homiletics,” he 
is still interested in theories, and 
he recently wrote brilliant and 
penetrating reviews of Spengler’s 
“Decline of the West,” and Dur- 
ant’s “Story of Philosophy.” 

His shift to literary editorship 
was more or less of an accident. 
He had a desk at The Sun near 
that of Frank Ernest Hill his pre- 
decessor, and showed a constant 
interest in what was going on in 
the book world. When Mr. Hill 
left journalism for editorial work 
in the publishing field. Mr. Hazlitt 
took over the department. He con- 
fesses that he felt the misgivings 
of an amateur in literature when 
he took charge of the page, but 
he has succeeded in producing a 
section edited with high intelli- 
gence and marked by its “news 
value.” 

Mr. Hazlitt has shown clearly 
that his literary sympathies are 
with the moderns insofar as intel- 
ligence is characteristic of them. 
He apparently has no use for ec- 
centricity, but he has shown him- 
self sympathetic of the vagaries of 


a great variety of points of view. 
Perhaps he is too sympathetic to 
viewpoints that are respectable but 
so completely outmoded as to be 
subtly ridiculous. 


HENRY HAZLITT 
eS 


As the move from student of 
metaphysics to writer on finance 
did not result in the abandonment 
of his interest in the theoretical, so 
the abandonment of financial writ- 
ing for book reviewing did not 
mean the eclipsing of his interest 
in finance. He no longer writes his 
weekly column on financial mar- 
kets for The Annalist, and he re- 
cently discontinued his monthly 
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contribution to the Belgian pub- 
lication, “‘Revue economique in- 
ternationale.’’ But the interest 
most decidedly remains, and I im- 
agine it must have confused his 
readers who know nothing about 
him, when he suddenly printed 
his keen and understanding review 
of Noyes’s ‘“The War Period of 


American Finance.” 


Three Major Fields 
Thus far Mr. Hazlitt has re- 


vealed three major interests, meta- 
physics, or perhaps better philos- 
ophy, finance, and literature. And 
he has written superior “copy” in 
all three fields. This reveals a mind 
of quite unusual range and agility. 
It was once remarked to me that 
some of the best work in literary 
criticism has been done by men 
trained in quite different fields. 
There is a brilliant writer who re- 
cently produced an extraordinary 
book on Poe whose academic train- 
ing was largely in the field of 
mathematics. Of course there are 
still those obsessed with the no- 
tion that literature is pure, and 1s 
contaminated when approached by 
a mind trained in another field, 
but the fact remains that a mind 
sensitive to zxsthetic values, but 
trained chiefly in another direction, 
can produce critical work of more 
than ordinary interest by reason of 
the fact that the point of view is 
not professionally literary, but the 
expression of an active, inquisitive, 
generally cultured, mind. 


It would not surprise me if Mr. 
Hazlitt suddenly produced a liter- 
ary work of considerable merit. 
After all literature is produced by 
minds active and comprehending 
beyond the average, and obviously 
Mr. Hazlitt has that sort of mind. 
Whether or not he has a creative 
imagination as well as an analytical 
understanding I do not know. I 
do know that he edits a newspaper 
book review section of substance 
and solid merit. 
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Managing Editors 
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wishes you to know that the Book Reviews appearing weekly in this 
publication may be reprinted in your newspaper without charge. 


These Reviews are entirely impartial. 


A by-line should be given to 


C. Hartley Grattan; and The Fourth Estate would appreciate clip- 
pings or advice that its Reviews are being published in order to 
judge the value of this service to publishers. 


To facilitate matters, any newspaper wishing to use this service 
may on application receive advance copies of the reviews so that 
they may appear on Saturday of each week, simultaneous with their 
appearance in The Fourth Estate. 


Address your request to- 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


25 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


For this week's reviews, see page 42 
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North Carolina Typothetae 
Organizes and Elects 


As the result of a survey of con- 
ditions in North Carolina, made by 
John Gillespie, U.T.A. field man, the 
North Carolina Typothetae has been 
organized, with the following officers: 
President, L. C. Boyer, Charlotte: 
vice-presidents, E. F. Barber, Greens- 
boro District; Joseph Hardison, Ra- 
leigh District; E. G. Burkhead, 


Wilmington District; Frank A. 
Barber, Asheville District; secretary 
and treasurer, Stark S. Dillard, 
Greensboro. 


A budget of $12,000 has been 
provided, which will take care of the 
executive secretary, whose duty it will 
be to consolidate the gains made by 
Mr. Gillespie and put the association 
on a good working basis; a cost man, 
and a clerk to take care of office work 
and the usual routine. The new or- 
ganization starts off with about 
thirty-five members fairly well scat- 
tered over the central portion of the 
state, and will work under the name 
of the North Carolina Typothetae. 

President Boyer had been president 
of the Charlotte Master Printers’ As- 
sociation and is known as a “‘live 
wire,’’ and is exceptionally well qual- 
ified to lead the newly organized Ty- 
pothetae into those fields that will be 
most productive of lasting benefits. 
The secretary, Stark Dillard, is one of 
Greensboro’s progressive and en- 
thusiastic organization man. 


New Monotype Company _ ' 


The Richmond Monotype Com- 
pany, Inc., of Richmond, Va., with 
a capital stock ranging from $6,000 
to $25,000, to engage in the business 
of monotype composition, make-up, 
lock-up and the manufacture of type, 
has been incorporated by the State 
Corporation Commission. The incor- 
porators are Caesar A. Grappone, 
president; Lawrence H. Wittkamp, 
secretary, and E. F. Wittkamp, all of 
Richmond. 
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Snappier Front Pages New 
Make-Up Tendency 


Carefully Planned and Laid Out to Give Brief Survey 
of Wide-Spread News 


By FRANK T. DENMAN 
Department of Linotype Typography, Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


ale HERE ARE increasing indica- 
tions that newspaper pub- 
lishers are at last turning 
their attention to a highly impor- 


tant but long neglected phase of 
their business—the effective typo- 


planned, they just grew. Styles of 
heads were changed or a new style 
head was added because some edi- 
tor or head-writer liked it and not 
because it fitted in with the rest 
of the make-up. But a front page 


A recent survey of newspaper typography covering more than 
a thousand newspapers shows the following tendencies: 


Increasing use of lower case instead of all-cap heads. 
An effort to keep heads in a single type-series. 


More sensible display and a decrease in the use of un- 
justified screamers. 


Slightly larger and more legible body type. 


Better stereotyping and presswork and more attention 
generally to clean appearance. 


graphic make-up of their paper. 
They have been giving their 
thought to getting the news and 
getting it into the paper and have 
neglected their readers who are 
compelled to dig it out as best 
they can. But now we have pub- 
lishers asking, ‘“‘How can I make 
my paper more readable and more 
attractive?”’ 

The reason for the usual mussy 
appearance of newspaper pages is 
not hard to find—they were never 


is a unit and must be considered 
as a whole. 

Each heading should give a re- 
sume of its story and all the head- 
ings together should give a quick- 
ly-grasped index to the important 
news of the day. The first purpose 
is accomplished when each head 
is clearly written and legibly set; 
the second when all the heads are 
in harmony and properly related 
to each other. 
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LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


As to the writing of heads we 
have nothing to say here except to _ 
pay tribute to the remarkable skill 
with which it is generally done. — 
But to set a masterpiece of concise- 
ness in a tight block of super-con- 
densed gothic or latin with the 
words all run together is to defeat 
Its purpose. A head-line should — 
give up its message almost at a 
glance; when it has to be read 
slowly and carefully to be sure of 
the meaning it is a bad head. y 


The condensed caps so com- 
monly used shape all words into — 


rectangles which look much alike. __ 
If lower case is substituted the 


type may be less condensed, there 
is more white around the letters 
and each word has a distinctive 
shape which makes it easily recog- 
nized. In two or three column 
heads there may be some justifica- _ 
tion for caps but the practice of — 
squeezing single column headings — 
into condensed caps is indefensible _ 
and is passing out. - 


Getting Away from Screamers 


Considering the front page as 
a unit, the various headings should 
by their relative size indicate the 
importance of the stories. Some 
papers would feel naked if they — 
came out on the street without at 
least one screamer of three-inch- — 
high Gothic even if the item so 
emblazoned was nothing more sig- — 
nificant than the burning of a 
wood-shed. If they have educated — 
their readers to expect a daily sen- 
sation even when none exists they 
will find it hard to break away 
from this practice but many papers © 
are gradually getting away from it 
and thereby saving acres of news- 
print for more profitable use. 
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A type of front page make-up 
still occasionally seen is that in 
which each headline tries to grab 
all the attention, a riot of black 
Gothics, Chelt. bolds, and a dozen 
other faces each trying to yell the 
loudest and creating a din in which 
nothing can be heard. 


When a front page make-up is 
correctly planned, all the heads are 
in graded sizes of the same face or 
at least in related faces. Each story 
has its due share of emphasis, plen- 
ty of variety is secured by using 
different sizes, different drops and 
an occasional italic head. The effect 
is pleasing and dignified and it ac- 
complishes the fundamental pur- 
pose of a newspaper which is to 
give its readers the day’s news in 
the quickest and easiest way. 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “follow-up” pressure 
exerted duringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 
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Don’t Leave Ad-Setting to 
Publisher, is Advice 


Publishers who have the interests 
of their advertisers in mind, are sug- 
gesting to advertisers that it is to 
their advantage to have their adver- 
tising copy drawn up and even type 
set and electrotyped before placing 
their advertising orders. 


While most of the standard pub- 
lications have expert advertisement 
setters, publishers recognize that even 
these experts cannot get the viewpoint 
of the advertiser as to the matter to 
be emphasized. 

As a consequence, some of the pull- 
ing power of advertising copy may be 
lost. Many advertisers and even some 
advertising agencies, are in the habit 
of sending out copy in straight type- 
written form and ‘‘putting it up to 
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Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 

Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 
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the publisher’’ to set it up in display 
form. This places a responsibility on 
publishers which many dislike to as- 
sume and often results in ineffective 
advertising, because of an improper 
set-up. 
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Live News and Notes 
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International Advertising Association 


(Formerly Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


The new administration of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club has gone 
to work on a membership campaign 
with quality—and not quantity—as 
its motto. A set of golf clubs and a 
bag were presented to retiring Presi- 
dent Hal King. 


Members of the St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Club were regaled Tuesday with 
a parade of fashion mannequins work- 
ing in the St. Louis Parade of Fash- 
ion. The girls were responsible for 
a record attendance! 


A Bouquet from 
W oodbridge! 


THE FOURTH ESTATE: 


I note with interest the splendid 
support you are giving our Asso- 
ciation, and particularly the pub- 


lication of the display advertise- 
ment in your issue of August 7, 
for which I want to express our 
very sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion, 

Kindest regards, 


International Advertising Assn., 


C. K. Woodbridge, 
President. 


Women are eligible to receive award 
cups for distinguished advertising ser- 
vice given by the St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Club. 


The Lockport, N. Y., Advertising 
Club has gone on a vacation, and will 
continue its meetings skipped in June, 
July, and August next month. 
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Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


436,385 
377,919 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 


Newspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


“Advertising a University’ was the 
topic of a recent talk by Edward C. 
Lytton, Business Manager of Drake 
University, before the Des Moines, Ia., 
Advertising Club. 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Ad- 
vertising Clubs will stage a joint pic- 
nic next Tuesday, August I7. 


The Publicity Club of Cape Town, 
South Africa, recently heard an ad- 
dress by Sir Frederic De Waal on the 
necessity of advertising their country 
to bring tourists in. 


The San Diego, Cal., Advertising 
Club held an installation dance in 
honor of its newly elected officers at 
the San Diego Country Club, recently. 


A general advertising exhibit will 
be conducted in Detroit, under the 
title, Detroit General Advertising Ex- 
position. This will be held at the 
Masonic Temple. 


Members of the Denver Advertis- 
ing Club will pay visits to other clubs. 
This organization will be incorpo- 
rated in the near future. 


The New England district of the 
I. A. A. is making ready for its con- 
vention at Worcester, Mass., Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


Beaumont, Tex., is getting ready 
for the 10th I. A. A. District Conven- 


tion. 


Fifty-two members of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club will have displays 
at the Greater St. Louis Exposition 
to be held in Forest Park, September 
4 to 19. 


The Hartford Advertising Club is 
running this month a series of round 
table discussions on newspaper, mag- 
azine, house, organ, direct mail, and 
novelty advertising. 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 


over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


have 
you been 
following the 


remarkable 
growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


Leaders of the 
ISAS A: 


MORTON GIBBONS-NEFF, 
President, ‘Poor Richard Club 


ee 


Like every one else who has reached 
that pinnacle among Philadelphia ad- 
vertising men, the presidency of the 
Poor Richard Club—-Morton Gib- 
bons-Neff had first to show his goods. 
As a member of the membership com- 
mittee he had so much to show that 
he was soon made chairman. Then he 
was promoted to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Mask and Wig activities in his stu- 
dent days at the University of Penn- 
sylvania imparted training that en- 
abled him to make the grade as one 
of the Poor Richard Players, who are 
real Thespians. 


Nor does fondness for such indoor 
sports cramp the Gibbons-Neff style 
along the countryside. He is an ardent 
golfer. 


The triumph-to-be of the Gib- 
bons-Neff administration is the pro- 
posed Ben Franklin memorial in Fair- 
mount Park. It is to be a house, in 
each apartment of which will be 
relics illustrative of some particular 
phase of Franklin’s life. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 

Jewish Daily 

Reaches the cream of purchasing power 
of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 


THE DAY wir on! 


Member A. B. C. 


183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


THE An American 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more intelli- 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


MORNING 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


“Advertising follies of 1926’ was 
the title of a show recently put on by 
the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
with pageants representing different 
magazines. 


Trade paper advertising was ex- 
tolled by W. H. Little of the Cleve- 
land, O., National Petroleum News 
at a recent meeting of the Tulsa, 
Okla., Advertising Club. 


The Kansas City Advertising Club 
has discontinued its meetings until 
September 13. 


“Denvertising’’ is the name of the 
publication issued by the Denver Ad- 
vertising Club. 


Dr. George L. Carlisle addressed 
the members of the Dallas, Tex., Ad- 
vertising League at their luncheon in 
the Baker Hotel Tuesday on ‘‘Why 
doctors have not advertised —why and 
how they are going to advertise.”’ 


The Dallas Advertising Club ad- 
vertising Club advertiser its own town 
recently in a unique manner by con- 
ducting a “Seeing Dallas’’ campaign, 
which called forth approving edi- 
torials from the Dallas newspapers. 


Tharinger Account with Olson 
and Elzinger 


THE FOURTH ESSTATE of July 
31, carried a news item stating that 
the advertising of the Tharinger 
Macaroni Co., was being handled by 
the Koch Co., of Milwaukee. 

This statement was an error, as 
the advertising of the Tharinger con- 
cern is handled by Olson and En- 
zinger, Inc., who have had this ac- 
count for the past five years. 


Named Advertising Manager 


Louis R. Winter, Jr., is now adver- 
tising manager of the Clewiston Land 
Co., Clewiston, Fla. He was formerly 
a member of the reportorial staff of 
the old Philadelphia North American 
and afterward on that of the Evening 
Bulletin. He will also be remembered 
as the one-time publisher of The 
Main Liner, at Ardmore, Pa. 


Appointed Space Buyer 


John L. Thatcher, Jr., has been 
appointed space buyer of Bauerlein, 
Incorporated, New Orleans advertis- 
ing agency. 


TOPEKA 
DAILY 


The only morning 
newspaper pub- 
lished in Topeka. 

It covers the en- 
CAPITAL tire state and has 
heavy circulation in Topeka and 
10-mile trade radius. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


Average Gross Circulation 37,000. 
Member A. B. C. . 
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INDUSTRY MADE BY 
NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Woods there was an immediate 
interest in such advertisements as 
dealt with fishing tackle. The news 
of an automobile race diverts the 
attention of the reader to the auto- 
mobile advertisements. A well- 
written report of the views of an 
eminent scientist on wheat pro- 
duction and its relation to civiliza- 
tion causes the reader to turn to 
advertisements of bread and cereals. 
Thus, the news articles serve the 
advertiser, and he finds in the daily 
newspaper the combination of in- 
centive to study national adver- 
tising which exists in no other 
agency as yet devised. 

Newspaper advertising has its 
effect even in the accord of na- 
tions, for whenever an interna- 
tional loan is to be placed before 
the people of a nation, particularly 
the people of America, the inter- 
national bankers first summon the 
newspaper reporters to their of- 
fices and make a news announce- 
ment of the event, as was done by 
Thomas W. Lamont, of the J. P. 
- Morgan firm, at the time of the 
recent loan to Italy. 

To get to the pocketbooks of 
the people immediately thereafter 
advertisements offering Italian loan 
bonds were placed in newspapers 
throughout the country, and as a 
result of the impetus given the 
Buea te by both the news and the 


"Ws Lead In 


Circulation 
Publisher’s 


sworn circulation 
ments for six months pe- 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 


paper by 90%. 


ho Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Government 
state- 


The 
Indianapolis 


1925 was the year of greatest 
total advertising linage in the 
56-year history of The News. 
The first six months of 1926 
were ahead of the same period 
last year. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


advertising, the loan which ran 
more than a hundred million was 
over-subscribed within a fort- 
night. 

The housewife secures most of 
her knowledge of the outside 
world from the newspapers. It is 
not only her informant, it is her 
guide for the purchase of things 
necessary to her home for the 
health and education of her fam- 
ily. This attachment of the house- 
wife for the newspaper is worth 
millions and millions of dollars 
to national advertisers as well as 
local advertisers throughout the 
North American continent. 


Amazing Sales Increase 


An example of this at the re- 
cent campaign to double the out- 
put of Dwight’s baking soda. It 
had already been established in 
nearly every American kitchen. 
Then came the knowledge that it 
has uses in the bathroom for wash- 
ing hair, easing sunburn, etc. Im- 
mediately a national campaign 
telling these facts to the world in- 
creased the sale of the Dwight 
products amazingly. This was 


seemingly after every possible mar- 
ket for Dwight’s baking soda had 
been sold. 

Every advertising medium is 
good, but in laying out a cam- 


Economy by 
Concentration 
covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 
medium. 
RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 


Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


paign the careful advertiser seeks 
to avoid waste in duplication of 
circulation and in avoiding spend- 
ing money for advertising where 
he can not distribute his goods. 
Here’s where the newspaper is his 
preferred medium. There is a 
home paper wherever a dealer may 
be established. In this particular 
home paper, therefore, the adver- 
tising may be run just where the 
consumer can walk into the deal- 
er’s store to buy the goods. 
Magazine advertising may help 
to place the goods on the dealer's 
shelf, but newspaper advertising is 
the one and only agency that in- 
spires the purchaser to come in to 
move the goods off the shelf. 


Lumber Campaign Being Planned 


Preliminary plans of the National 
Lumber Trade Extension Committee 
for a five-year national advertising 
program that would entail an ex- 
penditure of about $5,000,000 are 
being discussed at a series of regional 
meetings on the Pacific Coast. H. B. 
Hewes, vice-president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is head of the trade extension activities 
of the association. 


to us. 


C. Hartley Grattan. 


Fourth Estate. 


25 West 43rd Street 


Managing Editors 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


wishes you to know that the Book Reviews 
appearing weekly in this publication may be 
reprinted in your newspaper without charge 
by crediting The Fourth Estate and with the 
request that tear sheets of reprints be mailed 


In addition a byline should be given to 


To facilitate matters, any newspaper wish- 
ing to use this service may on application 
receive advance copies of the reviews so that 


(For this week’s reviews, see page 42) 
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A. B. C. To Confine Itself 
To Circulation Study 


The New York City Publisher 
Members of the A. B. C. at a re- 
cent meeting, voted not to incor- 


porate advertising rate cards in the 


A. B. C. circulation statements, 
the feeling being that A. B. C. 
statements should be confined to 
circulation only. 


RB. & O. Campaign 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 
launched an advertising campaign last 
Thursday designed to tell the Ameri- 
can people of its new terminal facili- 
ties in New York when the road 
moves from the Pennsylvania station 
Aug. 29. Advertisements are appear- 
ing in newspapers in practically every 
city and town on the 5,000 miles of 
B. & O. track, and in every large city 
in the country. The Richard A. Foley 
agency, New York and Philadelphia, 
is handling the advertising. 


Artificial Eye Advertising 
The Reardon Advertising Co., Inc., 
Denver, is busy making up the list for 
the advertising campaign of the Biel 
Mfg., Co., 


cial eyes. 


Denver, makers of artifi< 


they may appear on Saturday of each week, 
simultaneous with their appearance in The 


Address your request to: 


CG HARTLEY GRATTAN 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


New York City 
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Eecy oa" Lite 
Giltarsis ttt exd 
Ad for Results 


The Newspaper 
and Advertising 
Man’s Want Column 


Classified Advertisements 


Situations Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers 30 cents a line. All Classified Adver- 
tisements figured 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to the line double column. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Press Erector wants to get off road. 
Position as superintendent or mainte- 
mance man afternoon paper. References. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Manager Wanted. Southern 


morning paper. City of 100,000 popu- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
ENERGETIC NEWSPAPER MAN whose 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 
MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 


experience |. cov ers pave. yauete ey arol Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Available September Ist. Box 24, c/o | Jation, Permanent position. Advance- | newspaper making wants connection Batik P 5 832 Sixth 
The Fourth Estate. with aggressive daily newspaper organ- ati aper. 2 Sixth Avenue, 
ment. Salary $5,200 to start. Address, ization. Will invest $10,000 or more. 


I AM THE MAN 


New York City. 


Box B. M. THE FOURTH ESTATE, — What have you to offer? Prop. 1732a, 
ik Werte) eser na amet coma, The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, = 
tere Foran New York Herald. 1 was eee sh MISCELLANEOUS : 
special correspondent for a big news- 4 
paper organization in Washington, ADVERTISING SALESMAN FOR SALE MACHINERY WANTED : 
Pere Ie haven Loccetu etna ae We want an alert and immediate pro- Alabama publisher will buy one or two Q 


years; I have been everything from 
editorial writer up to police reporter. 


ducer of results with fresh ideas and 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire 


Stitchers, etc.—A complete, overhauled 


ton melting pot and steamtable in good 


I ae thosp ae faa ear oyna ability to sell space, also able to de- and guaranteed machines a bargain | condition. Please quote lowest cash j 
A vin een ass : 5 J . 
thes farecee ae them all. Sober, hard velop new accounts. State age and ieee Eesyict Ons Se haa price f.o.b., your city, Box L E R, 


working, Unitarian, Independent Demo- 
crat. Address Ems, c/o The Fourth 
Estate. 


Young man, 29, married, with eight 
years experience on metropolitan dailies 
in both news and advertising depart- 
ments, wants to locate in city of around 
50,000 on second paper. Knows foreign 


salary, Republican, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


—— 
CIRCULATION 


More Circulation — Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan Is A Circulation 
Builder—Let Us Get More Circulation 


field and methods that increase local CLASSIFIED MANAGER. Thirty-three years old. re aee ok fen nee & 
Ue hateadcpne i pict neon baitee here American. Good health. Fifteen years newspaper Easton Pa! 
Available on two weeks notice. Box experience. Nine years as Classified Manager. Have SS 
DELS MOOR arn CO a worked on both Hearst and Scripps newspapers. SYNDICATE 
Nhat end akc enh Aa de Thoroughly experienced in all phases of Classified H. J. Souder, The Post, Vineland, N. J., 
with seventeen years experience as promotion work. I know how to secure the business says: We find your: live news plew™ | 


Circulation Manager, General Man- 
ager and Assistant Publisher seeks 
connection with Owner or Pub- 
lisher who requires the services of 
a thoroughly trained producer. 
Available any time, good reasons 
for seeking change, married, 37, 
exceptional references as to ability 
and character. Salary secondary in 
importance to prospects. Address 
Box T. O. D., The Fourth Estate. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Twenty-three, single, experienced, ag- 
gressive. Has been Advertising Man- 
ager of small city daily. Desires posi- 
tion of that nature with paper of 7,000 
circulation, or as assistant on larger 
paper. Writes convincing copy and 
makes attractive layouts. Capable of 
installing classified systems and co- 
operation bureau. At liberty August I, 
Box B O R, Care, THE FOURTH ES- 
TATE. 
ee 
Publisher's assistant, young man, Col- 
lege graduate, 25, desires to learn 
newspaper business. Some experience 
as reporter and sports writer, willing 
to work hard, reliable. C, A. Robinette, 
Box 351, Paris, Tenn. 

a a 


at a minimum cost. Familiar with both large and 
small papers. My past records stand thorough investi- 
gation. Desire the chance to prove my ability. The 
best of references as to character and ability. Address 
FE. W. F., 310 W. Missouri St., El Paso, Texas. 


THE STORY BEHIND 
A STORY 


(Continued from page 22) 


island, the gas guage showed they 
did not have enough gasoline for 
the ten-minute flight across to Nas- 
sau. They landed on the point of 
the island known as Old Fort and 
begged five gallons of fuel from 
a Negro fisherman. They then 
made Nassau before it was entirely 
dark. 


of the wrecked Bahamas and fight- 
ing off the mosquitoes. The takes 
were carried from the plane to the 
Daily News office by an office boy, 
Mitchell's to be placed on the wire 
and Leyshon’s to go into an extra. 

Much might be said of the 
enterprises of the Miami Daily 
News in “handling’’ the story: of 
how it kept a man continuously at 
the side of Richard Gray, meteoro- 
logist of the Miami weather bu- 
reau, to assist in setting storm sig- 
nals and to get reports to its pub- 


and news feature strips very applicable 
to our needs.”” The Graphic Syndicate, 
25 Park Place, New York. 


———— 
APPRAISALS 


If you desire to know the real value 
of your property, I have gualified by 
long experience as Editor-Publisher and 
owner to appraise your property. My 
charges are reasonable, and my reports 
will stand the acid test. J] also buy and 
sell newspaper and magazine properties. 
J.B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


=e 
This has to do with two news- 
Paper writers and a photgrapher 


who brought word from Nassau 
after the big hurricane. 


State Company of Columbia 
Elects New Officers ' 


L : The officers of the State Company, 

D CLASSIFIED pees a nas Re te lic as soon as possible, and so 80t | publishers of the Columbia iS C 

an, now employed, age ; r 3 = 5 , . 7 
manriiedl vai uA 3 ode roe ee ae S pentese tet nag State en pent oh fe foes 
desires change. plendid past record. : ashington weather bureau, how Willi BUG 1 ai £ th 
Th hly experienced with all suc- Quick Work . ; am LE. Gonzales, editor of the 
eaaptilaiaethode Very familiar with Wares it was prepared to issue an extra | State, president. 
Basil Sraith System. Salary expected Miami was reached at dusk asa warning to the people of Mi- 


$60 week. For full details write Box 

7810, THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

Rs i Se 
Circulation Manager 


Young married man, 37 years 


of age, desires pone as circu- 
years’ experi- 

ence. 10 years as_ circulation G = ri an 

manager for ‘several large publica’ we eee Daily News ae But that—to quote the fre- | State. Ni 

tions. Now employed. Can furnish which is on the bayfront. By the quently used words of a newspaper The policies and principles of the 

best of references. Box R. S., man who has gained samelletie 

fame, one Kipling—‘‘that’s an- 

other story.”’ 


lation manager. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

Se ene eee 

Capable young news executive on 

paper of 30,000, with place secure, 
will change in fall for managing 
or associate editorship. Wide ex- 
perience with unusual record of 
success. Address Box L. O., THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 

Sa ee 


Company Formed ° 


The Oroville Mercury Company 
has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring the Oroville, Cal., Mercury, 
an afternoon newspaper. The com- 
pany, in forming articles of incor- 
poration, listed its directors as fol- 
lows: Farwell Brown, Oroville; F. 
W. McKechnie, Jr., Henel G. Mc- 
Kechnie, Clarence A. Davey, Marys- 
ville, and Sidney M. Van Wyck, Jr., 
San Francisco. 


Thursday after a stop-over at 
Bimini. It was necessary to wait 
in the harbor for customs clear- 
ance, of course, but Mr. Leyshon 
had typewriters sent down from 


light of a flickering lantern, he 
and Mitchell then divided time be- 
tween thumping out their stories 


ami Beach should it become neces- 
sary and how it covered the towns 
and cities near Miami—Palm 
Beach, Hollywood and many 
others. 


FOR RESULTS 
Use the 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 
of 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Mrs. Lucie B. Gonzales, vice-presi- 
dent. ; 


F. C. Withers, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Mr. Withers has for many years 
been the business manager of the 


State will be continued by the present 
management. William E. Gonzales, 
the editor of the paper, formerly Am- 
bassador to Cuba and to Peru, is the 
only surviving brother of the late 
Ambrose E. Gonzales and will direct 
ae policies of the paper as its presi- 
ent. 


The paper is owned entirely by 
the Gonzales family, Ambrose E. 
Gonzales leaving his majority stock 
in trust for the members of the family, 
so that the policies he established will 
be perpetuated. 


Goes to Trade Paper 


Harry Nelson, formerly of the 
Berkeley, Cal., Gazette, is now with 
the Coast Banker, a trade publication. 
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DECRIES HEAVY AD 
EXPENDITURES 


(Continued from page 19) 


It is possible that by issuing a 
great number of advertisements 
“concerning a railway, the public 
will be attracted towards the rail- 
way and the result will be an in- 
creased traffic, but it seems to me 
that whilst this may be one way 
of securing the desired end, it is a 
method which is very damaging to 
advertising in the wide sense. 

We have in my country a host 
of important business men who 
have now reached a goodly age 
and wield great power. These men 
attained their wealth in a pre- 
advertising age and, consequently, 
do not properly appreciate the 
power of publicity. They are 
proud of the great public utility 
corporations of our country. They 
are proud to see their names in- 
cluded amongst the directors of 
such companies, and it seems to 
me that the advertising agent—a 
member of what he likes to hope 
is the advertising profession—will 
never attain his object unless these 
public utility bodies establish it as 
a fact that advertising is essential 
to their well-being. 


Costs About 10 Per Cent 


It is, I believe, well known that 
the ordinary percentage of com- 
mission paid to an advertising 
agent in England amounts to 10 
per cent of the cost of the schemes 
he places, and it is of some in- 
terest to notice that the total cost 
of running the advertising depart- 
ment of my company, including 
all charges which would be deb- 
ited to an outside advertising 
agency, amounts to approximately 
10 per cent of the amount of 
money which is spent, or, as a 
matter of fact, slightly under. 

- This seems to prove two things. 
In the first place, that the adver- 
tising costs of the company are not 
excessive, and, secondly, knowing 
the prosperity of the British adver- 
tising agent, my staff should have 
reason to be satisfied with their 
status. 


From an address at recent A.A.C.W. con- 
vention by W. M. Teasdale, Director of 
London & North Eastern Railway, England. 


Joins Register Tribune 


Richard Stipe has been added to 
Des Moines Register Tribune city cir- 
culation staff. 


COVER.--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 


Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


WHY AND WHERE- 
FORE OF SERVICE 


(Continued from page 15) 


to the merchandising departments 
of the newspapers that they could 
not profitably stay in business. 

On the other hand, I think it 
is feasible to decorate windows for 
advertisers because here again we 
are doing impersonal promotion 
work, and also engaged in some- 
thing which is not on such a 
wholesale scale as.to be ruinously 
expensive. A few well-decorated 
and well-located windows can do 
a great deal to support the news- 
paper copy and still be econom- 
ically justifiable. 


However these points shall be 
contested, there is still a very valu- 
able service the newspaper can 
render which. every manufacturer 
is quick to recognize; industrial 
surveying of the territory in ques- 
tion and analyzing the market 
possibilities. In this manner, the 
newspaper can at once judge 
something of what a given cam- 
paign should produce, and the ad- 
vertiser can gauge the potentiali- 
ties from a selling point of view. 
It is patently impossible for the 
many advertisers to make these 
surveys independently; but the in- 
dustrial files of the newspaper can 
furnish it as needed. 


The up-to-date newspaper will 
want this information for its own 
use anyway; wherefore it is good 
business to make the gathering of 
it pay for itself. 

It might be proper to look at 
the merchandising question from 
another angle. Suppose a news- 
paper is carrying $1,000,000 
worth of business yearly; how 


much is it expected to produce for. 


that money? Some of the large 
manufacturers allow 2 per cent 
for advertising, whether this figure 
is sound or not. However, using 
this 2 per cent as a basis, the 
newspaper carrying $1,000,000 
worth of business must produce 
$50,000,000 worth of business 
for the advertisers. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


$4 A YEAR 
Brings 


The Fourth Estate 
to You 
52 Times During the Year 


They can certainly produce 
that business better by rendering 
merchandising service than by al- 
lowing the copy to run with no 
cooperation for its success. 


Buchanan and Pals Fishing 


Henry C. Buchanan, veteran edi- 
torial writer of the Trenton Times, 
is spending three weeks at Eagle Lake, 
Maine, fishing for salmon and trout. 
Mr. Buchanan is accompanied by a 
party of thirteen, nearly all of whom 
are members of the Trenton Press 
Club, of which ‘‘Uncle Henry’ has 
been president for the past 25 years. 
Among the fishermen are Senator A. 
Crozer Reeves, president of the Tren- 
ton Times newspapers, and William 
R. Clark, columnist for the Trenton 
Times. 


Shows North Carolina’s Progress 


The Greensboro, N. C., Daily 
News, will publish a 128 page edition 
on Sunday, August 15, called the 
“Land of Prosperity Edition.’’ The 
edition carried in picture and story 
the wonderful business advance of 
North Carolina state in this section of 
the United States. Much national and 
local advertising was carried from all 
over the state. 


Giving Guests Newspapers Daily 


From Felix F. Koch, Cincinnati, 
comes the following circulation sug- 
gestion: 

Hotel men and newspaper publish- 
ers are finding that it pays to foster 
the custom of providing guests with 
copies of the papers daily, free of 
charge. 

So profitable to hotel men has the 
practise become that even compara- 
tively small hotels are affirming that 
they would not do without the plan. 


BUILDINGS | 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


press clipping bureau. 


including a full 
magazines 


Be Sure It’s 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
line of 
of all kinds 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


and 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 
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Pastor Says Newspapers Merit 
Respect of Churches 


The Rev. Horace E. Clute, pastor 
of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, who is occupying the rec- 
tory of Zion Episcopal Church at 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y., for the sum- 
mer, preached in that church last Sun- 
day on the press. 


Newspapers were not wholly bad, 
he said, nor were they wholly excel- 
lent. The amount of church news 
which they had printed in the last 
year showed, said the clergyman, that 
they treated the church with respect 
and were entitled to the same treat- 
ment by the church. 


Miss Jackson At Plainfield 


Miss Lenna Mae Jackson, club edi- 
tor of the Rochester, N. Y., Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, is spending five 
weeks in Plainfield, N. J. During her 
absence, Miss Alice Wood, formerly 
of the English department of East 
High school, is at the club editor’s 
desk. 


Ask George Benneyan 


If you want to see a fine set of 
Summer circulation advertisements, 
write to George Benneyan, manager 
of the promotion and research depart- 
ment of The New York Sun. 


Pep Caps Pep Up Boys and Girls 

New subscriptions are being gained 
by The Terre Haute Tribune through 
the distribution of Pep Caps to boys 
and girls. 


Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold: and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


mitenrys 


weekly newspapers and 
in a manner not 
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VICTOR HANSON 
(Continued from page 29) 


the Baltimore World as a solici- 
tor in the classified advertising de- 
partment. In June, 1896, he went 
with The Montgomery Advertiser 
as a solicitor in the circulation de- 
partment at $10 per week. With- 
in three months he was transferred 
to the advertising department as 
solicitor; in less than six months 
he was in charge of the depart- 
ment, and by the end of the year 
was advertising manager, in charge 
of both local and foreign adver- 
tising. 


Owns Controlling Interest 


Mr. Hanson was employed con- 
tinuously by The Advertiser until 
February 15, 1909, when he re- 
moved to Birmingham. During 
that period the advertising receipts 
of The Advertiser became one of 
the phenomena of the newspaper 
world, probably carrying more 
paid advertising, considering the 
size of the local field, than any 
other paper in the country. 


In the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since Mr. Hanson's con- 
nection with The Birmingham 
News, that paper has grown by 
leaps and bounds, the daily circu- 
lation of 18,000 subscribers soar- 
ing to more than 80,000. The 
circulation of the Sunday News, 
which was launched on Sep- 
tember 12, 1912, with 23,000 
signed orders, has risen above the 
90,000 mark. 

Mr. Hanson, if asked what the 
greatest influence in his success 
has been, will promptly tell the 
inquirer that to his wife’s unfail- 
ing interest in his affairs, her coun- 
sel and her fine judgment and her 
loving companionship he attrib- 
utes much of the progress he has 
made. 


Buys Montgomery Advertiser 


On July 1, 1926, Mr. Hanson 
became sole owner of The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, the newspaper 
with which he first made his great 
reputation. There was a great deal 
of sentiment as well as keen busi- 
- ness judgment involved in the 
purchase of this paper. 


Mr. Hanson had owned all but 
one-fourth of the stock of The 
Montgomery Advertiser since 
1923 and by the purchase of the 
remainder of the stock from Cap- 
tain William T. Sheehan he is 
now sole owner of this great Ala- 
bama paper, in addition to The 
Birmingham News. 

In acquiring all the stock of 
The Advertiser Company, Mr. 
Hanson realized an old dream. 
Even as a young man in the 
business office of The Adver- 
tiser he entertained the hope of 
one day owning the paper. 

Victor H. Hanson knows the 
newspaper business from every 
angle. He is thoroughly familiar 
with his advertising and circula- 
tion departments, is never out of 
touch with the mechanical depart- 
ments, and keeps an ever-watchful 


eye on the editorial columns. He 


Gorda, 


THE. FOURTH ESTATE 


is pre-eminently the publisher, the 
head of all its various branches, 
has been actively, personally in 
charge of the publication from the 
day he purchased a controlling 
interest. 


Mr. Hanson, who is now just 
50 years old—ain the prime of life 
—enjoys the prosperity of his two 
outstanding newspapers, The Bir- 
mingham News and The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, using the col- 
umns of his newspapers in behalf 
of the interests of the people, 
building educationally and mor- 
ally for future generations, and 
always upholding the highest 
standards, editorially and other- 
wise. This characteristic is the key 
note of his great success. 


Preaching Popular ' 


That the public still likes preaching 
is proven by the continual popularity 
of the Daily “‘Questions and Answers’’ 
column conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Cadman for the..New York Herald- 
Tribune syndicate. 


Joins Montreal World 


Norman G. Collie has left the staff 
of the Waterbury American to join 
the Montreal World, daily tabloid, as 
reporter and re-write man. 


Now on Waterbury Republican 


Louis Pezzini has joined the repor- 
torial staff of the Waterbury Repub- 
lican after a year and a half on the 
staff of the Albany Evening News. 


With Waterbury American 


Steve Merrill has joined the repor- 
torial staff of the Waterbury American 
from a position as editor of the Punta 


Fla., Herald. 


+: 


Reduction of. Fire Danger 
Aim of Press Bureau 


Public and private timber inter- 
ests, represented by the federal and 
state forestry service and the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, have 
organized a press bureau in the state 
of Washington with the purpose of 
engaging in a campaign to reduce the 
forest fire danger and to prevent the 
publication of exaggerated reports of 
fires in the Northwest. Fire preven- 
tion literature is being sent out to 
newspapers from headquarters in 
Seattle, this material being supple- 
mented with regular advice to all 
papers as to the real fire situation. 


The bureau uses information com- 
piled in the office of George C. Joy, 
state director of forestry, Olympia, 
which is sent out through the regular 
news services as well as directly to 
all newspapers in the state, a weekly 
review of the fire situation along with 
regular bulletins based upon reports 
from fire wardens, forest supervisors 
and other dependable sources being 
furnished. 


Radio Innovation Planned 


Studies are being made to de- 
termine the feasibility of having radio 
connection for each office room in the 
National Press Building, a fourteen 
story home and office building being 
erected at Washington by the National 
Press Club. Up to the present time no 
office structure in the country has 
offered this facility. 


“Country Homes” in Court 


Another alleged ‘puff sheet’’ came 
into the limelight when complaints 
were made in court about ‘“‘Country 
Homes,”’ published in Baltimore. Ac- 
cording to the complaints the maga- 
zine published photos of country 
homes, and then sent in exorbitant 
bills for the service, 


service?” 


to find these men for them. 


Do you who read this know the man.or these men? 
Or have vou knowledge of where they can be found? 

THE FOURTH ESTATE would like to hear from you 
if you have nominations to make. 
only names, addresses and records for candidates for this 
Roll of Honor, but also photographs of them. 

Send your communications to Editor, 
ESTATE, 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 


Who Is the Oldest Reporter in the 
United States? 


HE LIFE and work of a newspaper reporter is full of 

life and interest, and many there be who prefer it to 
higher and better-paying positions, both inside and out- 
side of the newspaper business. 

Recently a number of old newspaper men gathered to- 
gether to celebrate some, their long continuance in 
service, others to recall memories of the days when they 
were actively engaged in it, though they had passed into 
other fields of endeavor. Among them were men who were 
still doing reportorial work, avowing that they would not 
give up the liberty of action and freedom from desk and 
routine duties for anything else in the world. 

Naturally, among these old-timers, comparisons were 
made as to length of service, and the conversation drifted 
to discussion of the question, ‘“‘Who in all the United 
States is the oldest living active reporter, 
followed by the cognate subject, 
ica, whether reporter, editor or other functionary, has been 
longest associated with one newspaper, continuously?” 

Neither question found definite answer among _ these 
ancients, so they have appealed to THE FOURTH ESTATE 


the 


in point of 
“Who in Amer- 


We should like not 


THE FOURTH 
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Eecatted Night City Editor ot 
Public Ledger : 


Charles N. Christman, feature ed li- 
tor of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, will assume the night city edi 
torship of the Public Ledger 
August 23, succeeding James E 
Bready. Mr. Christman is one of the 
best-liked executives in Philadelphia 
journalism, which he entered 22 years 
ago as stenographer to the city editor 
of the North American. 

He has been reporter, religious 
editor, society editor, assistant city 
editor and night city editor, and was 
city editor of the North American ai 
the time of its consolidation with the 
Public Ledger. For seevral years he 
was a special writer for the North 
American and gained wide acquaint- 
ance throughout the State, as well as 
making some coast-to-coast trips. — 


EXPLANATION OF THE 
BALANCE SHEET — 
(Continued from page 29) 


a group number, three is knoy 
“Fixed Assets.7/. ” 

vers asset can be placed in o 
of these groups. Each group can 
be added up and the total extended. 

The liabilities are likewise ar- 
ranged by groups. There are thr 
distinct groups here also. T 
are known as ‘‘Current Liabilitie 
indicating those obligations which 
are payable within the near 
ture—‘‘Deferred Liabilities’ i 
cating obligations payable over 
extended period, and Capital plu t 
Surplus, which last group repre 
sents the ownership of the paper. 


Just as the “‘Current Asset 
are arranged in the order in w 
the items will be converted 
cash, so should Current Liabil 
be arranged in the order in w 
the obligations will be paid. 

oe * 


With this arrangement it is | 
to compare the total Current 
sets with the total Current Lia 
ties and say ‘“‘We will collect $— 
in cash (the total of the Current 
Assets) with which we must pay 
$— (the total of the Cur 
Liabilities) . 


Can Now be Compiled a 


With this grouping you c¢ 
compile the following inca 
presentation of any balance st 
Current assets which in 

the ordinary course 

of business will be 

collected in cash. . 
Less current liabilities 


. $100, 000. 0 


payable in cash... . 40,000.01 
Liquid working | a 
capital. ae 60,000.06 


Working assets 
will be used in future 
production 

Fixed assets consisting 
of land, building, 
plant and _ equip- 
ment... 200,000.00 

Less deferred debts, f 
bonds, 4 
etc... ..100,000.00 100,000.06 


10,000.01 


Book value of E 
Papetue. 4 ixweee 170,000.¢ 
Inadequate Working Cay 


will cause.the third figure to 
red ink. i 


A Newspaper Symposium 
of National Interest 


THE FOURTH ESTATE is publishing a 
series of letters from people all over the 


United States. 


oy: are from:— 


Newendtls of Tod Ay 


In eg as Issue You'll See Sup 


comics.” new oer ea ae - editorials 
sketchy and ate “The type OHaee 
ries featured poole be a bine class.” 4 


THE ss ESTATE 
Be Sure You See Every Issue! 
Subscription Price $4 


A Weekly Newspaper for Advertisers 
and Newspaper Makers 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 
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Fill in this coupon and mail it today 
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No. 3 of a series of intimate glimpses into the Indianapolis Radius: 


New Castle, Indiana 


New Castle (14,458) is fifty miles 
from Indianapolis, connected 
with it by one railroad, two elec- 
tric lines, a bus line and one of 
Indiana’s perfect state roads... 


The 1920 census shows that 
96.4% of New Castlée’s popula- 
tion is native white. There are 
3,534 families and 4,413 individ- 
ual wage-earners. 


New Castle has 33 industries, 
with a capitalization of $8,400,000 
and an annual volume of produc- 
tion of $14,500,000. Among its 
industries are the Hoosier Kitch- 
en Cabinet Company and one of 
the Chrysler motor car plants. 


The Indianapolis News has a 
daily circulation of 1146 in New 
Castle. The last edition arrives 
at 3:45 and is distributed by car- 
rier exactly as the same edition is 
handled by The News’ superb 
catrier organization in Indian- 
apolis. 3,534 families — 1146 
News circulation — and New 
Castle has a strong local news- 
paper of its own! 


New Castle, like other Indiana 
cities from 5,000 to 40,000 popu- 


lation, is a city of homes — of 
prosperous, thrifty, contented 
people. 


The consumer influence of The 
Indianapolis News in New Castle 
is tremendous. It has an im- 
portance, an influence, a respect 
and prestige, coming from the 
capital city (and being the kind 
of a newspaper it is), which are 
remarkable. 


The dealer influence of The 
News, which is simply looking at 
consumer influence through deal- 
ers’ eyes, is powerful because New 
Castle dealers know and feel the 
consumer demand from a news- 
paper that reaches one out of 
three families in the city. 


The position of the Indianapolis 
News in New Castle is a repeti- 
tion of its standing in many other 
Indiana industrial cities — all of 
them prosperous and _ thriving. 
That’s coverage. And altogether 
a market of immense possibilities. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago 
J.B. LOZ 


The Tower Building 
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The 8 Booth Newspapers 
in Michigan’s Market — Offer 
Concentrated Circulation 


HE eight Booth Newspapers of radius in a most complete way, dis- 

Michigan are all evening papers tributing practically their entire cir- 
and every one offers a highly con- culation within this territory. 
centrated coverage. The charts on The eight Booth Newspapers in 
this page show a comparison of the Michigan are read daily by more 
city circulations of these newspapers than a million people. 
as compared with the number of The eight Booth Newspapers have 
families in each city. These Booth — actually more paid circulation in 
newspapers carry no waste circula- each city than there are families, as 
tion. They cover their shopping shown on the chart below. : 


Michigan is dynamic in industry and offers in ‘comparison with population the best market in the United States — 


‘8 BOOTH NEWSPAPER CIT.ES "916,607 FAMILIES 


254,000 Total Circulation 
UNIVERSITY UF ILLINOIS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT | 
11.851 FAMILIES : 


27,000 Total Circulation. 


144,586 __ 
City Circulation 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
33,703 FAMILIES 


90,000 Total Circulation® 


44,905 Da ay ees 
City Circulation - City Circulation © 


FLINT JOURNAL 
19,570 FAMILIES 


39,000 Total Circulation 


BAY CITY TIMES TRIBUNE | 
11,002: FAMILIES 


18,000 Total Circulalion 


25,829 11,085 
City Circulation — City Circulation 


| SAGINAW NEWS COURIER 
14,906 FAMILIES 


Za  —- 
pete 


- MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 15. 
8.696 FAMILIES _ 
17.000 Total Circulation 


ANN ARBOR TIMES NEWS 
5,325 FAMILIES 


9,500 Total CircuJation 


13,097 
City 
Circulation 


; ie ee 17,404 
26,000 Total Circu lation City Circulation 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


11,754 FAMILIES 


neh : 15,045 
27,000 Tota) Circulation City Circulation 
| 


ESTE 
City Circulation 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative | J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York Tower Building, Chicago 


Rotogravure Advertising 
In The Washington Star 
Is Increasing—Rapidly 


The first six months of 1926 show an increase of 38 per cent 
in Rotogravure linage over the same period of 1925. The figures 
are 145,365 last year and 200,624 lines this year. 


Not: special editions; nor feature occasions—but a steady, con- 
sistent growth—in both local and foreign advertising. Always 8 
pages; often 12, and frequently 16 pages are required to meet the 
demand. 


If your product can be “pictured”—or your story illustrated — 
there is no way to more graphically present it than through Roto- 
gravure—and The Star’s Sunday Rotogravure Section reaches prac- 
tically every purchaser in the market comprehended by Washing- 
ton and its twenty-five mile area. 


Specific information regarding Rotogravure adver- 
tising and this market furnished upon request. 


Che Sunday Star 


THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE EVENING STAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll Ab Um, JANE 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Only in Kansas City 


could this have happened 


OMETHING has occurred in Kansas City 
that could not have happened anywhere 
else under the sun. . 

It involves a newspaper—the sale of a 
newspaper. A thing which in any other city 
would arouse scarcely a ripple of excitement. 
Many newspapers change ownership without the 
public being the wiser—or caring aught. 

Yet in Kansas City the sale of a newspaper— 
and the negotiations preceding the sale—gave 
rise to a great outpouring of public sentiment. 
It became the first topic of discussion—a matter 
of personal concern to the entire citizenship of a 
community of more than half a million persons. 

Nowhere else than in Kansas City could this 
have happened. 

The background for this intensity of feeling 
was forty-six years in the making. Its early be- 
ginning centered around William R. Nelson, 
who came to Kansas City more than a genera- 
tion ago and founded a little paper he called 
The Star. 

From that momentous day to this the history 
of The Star has been of the web and woof of 
the history of Kansas City. The two are as 
inseparable as the principle of democracy and 
the Magna Charta. 

William R. Nelson and The Star were mili- 
tant factors in the development of Kansas City 
from a sprawling village to a metropolitan city 
of the first rank. 

When William R. Nelson died in 1915 he left 
a great, successful newspaper. Since then it has 
grown in power and usefulness under the direc- 
tion of Irwin Kirkwood and the men who re- 
ceived their training with Mr. Nelson. 

Following the death of Mr. Nelson’s daughter, 
Mrs. Laura Nelson-Kirkwood, last winter, and in 
accordance with Mr. Nelson’s will, announce- 
ment was made that The Star must be sold and 
the trustees were ready to consider offers from 
prospective purchasers. 

This announcement, though expected, brought 
the people stock-still to a realization that The 
Star might be lost to them—that it might go to 
men unworthy of the trust or to worthy men not 
familiar with Kansas City or the traditions of 


The Star. 


To understand the extent of this fear one must 
remember that The Kansas City Star enjoys a 
popularity and a thoroughness of circulation that 
is not approached by any paper in any other city. 
That “everybody in Kansas City reads The Star” 
is more than a phrase. Not only do the people 
of Kansas City read The Star, but they receive it 
into their homes twice a day. It has more carrier 
circulation than any other newspaper in any city 
of any size. 

Therefore, the fear that The Star might fall 
into wrong hands was not limited to any class, 
but was in the nature of an impending public 
calamity affecting the highest and the humblest 
family in Kansas City. 

Appeals by the score were made to the trus- 
tees to sell The Star to The Star organization 
and thereby perpetuate its service. These ap- 
peals bore the official stamp and signature of 
such bodies as the Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants’ Association, Rotary Club, Co-Operative 
Club and practically every other civic and cultu- 
ral organization in Kansas City. In reality, they 
were the voice of the people pleading for their 
dearest friend—the champion of Kansas City. 

To say that a pall of gloom hung over Kansas 
City during the period of the sale negotiations 
may sound like an overstatement to some persons 
—but that is because they do not live in Kansas 
City or understand Kansas City. For, as was 
said in the beginning, this great, spontaneous 
outpouring of sentiment over the sale of a news- 
paper could have happened nowhere but in 
Kansas City. 

When after months of suspense, Kansas City 
was informed that the trustees had accepted the 
bid of eleven million dollars made by Irwin 
Kirkwood and his associates on The Star, Kansas 
City individually, collectively and literally offered 
a prayer of thanks that The Star had been saved 
to Kansas City. 


Because of this experience the bond between 
Kansas City and The Star is stronger than ever. 
In every home—in the high places and the low 
places—it now stands for something nearer and 
dearer than if the threat of loss had not im- 


pended. 


More truly than ever can it be said that “The Star 
is Kansas City and Kansas City is The Star” 


Evening 250,597 Morning 247,404 


Sunday 282,631 


Ohe Weekly Kansas City Star 


Circulation 413,517, Practically Altogether Among Farmers in Kansas City’s Trade Territory. 
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General Motors Progress Greatest 


Advertising Story in History 


Estimated Newspaper Expenditure This Year of Five Millions for $703,786,665 
Corporation, Financial Sensation of the Day 


By THOMAS BARRETT 
Assoctate Editor, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


General Motors was nothing 
more than an ordinary name 
on Wall Street. 

Then came advertising and ex- 
pansion. 

General Motors is now the 
financial and industrial sensation 
of the year—it is one of the big- 
gest things in New York’s finan- 
cial realm. 

Much of its high success dates 
from newspaper advertising which 
was started last fall. 

And today, General Motors is 
probably the largest buyer of 
newspaper space in the world, 
a rough estimate fixing its total 
newspaper advertising expenditure 
for 1926 at more than five mil- 
lion dollars. 


S‘ OR SEVEN YEARS AGO, 


A Few Items 


Including dealers’ co-operative 
advertising, the General Motors 
Chevrolet automobile account, 
alone, runs into $1,500,000 with 
the result that the Chevrolet out- 
put for this year will total over a 
million cars. 

The Buick newspaper advertis- 
ing, now running strong, will cost, 
for this year, $900,000, while 
Oldsmobiles are being advertised 
in newspapers at the rate of 
$600,000 annually and for this 
year, also, the Cadillac automo- 
bile newspaper advertising account 


totals $500,000. 


POINTS ms") Jeceeceer 


FIRST 


to offer a complete line 
of quality automobiles 


PONTIAC 


a new “six” 
at a new low price 
4 


ree quantity peo 
result of high qualire 
wice 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


ceva Ue 


But these are only four of many 
advertised items in General Motors, 
whose progress contains, in real- 
ity, the greatest story of advertis- 


ing in the history of mankind. 


In addition to the foregoing, 
General Motors control the G. M. 
C@Artruck; VY ellow > Cabsaneucks 
and Buses, Fisher Bodies, Frigi- 
daire, Delco Light electric plants, 
A. C. Spark Plugs and other ac- 
cessories. The Hertz Drivur-Self 
system is also a General Motors 
enterprise. 

It has grown, in fact, to an 
enormous institution, a vast finan- 
cial empire with branches and 
ramifications in Canada, France, 


Germany, Great Britain, China, 
Japan, South Africa—in fact, in 
every civilized nation. 

Most of its advertising revolves 
around an institutional campaign 
handled by Barton Durstin and 
Osborn, of 383 Madison avenue. 
This matter has been directly in 
charge of Alexander B. Chiquoine, 
account Executive of the agency, 
who is spending a $300,000 ap- 
propriation for this feature alone. 


Institutional Advertising 


The purpose is to build up 
General Motors as an institution 
—showing its financial strength, 
its economy and the effect of group 


in every 


During the first six months of 1926 
one in every four buyers of new 
automobiles bought a General 
Motors car. During 1925 the pro- 
portion was about one in five. Dur- 
ing 1924 it was about one in Six. 


Thus steady addition of new friends for the prod- 
ucts of General Motors has a double significance. 


companies which furnish tt with supplies and matenals 
—at'least a million men, women and children to whom 


I, It as proof that the grouping of strong companies in 
one big family és economically sound. Large scale opera- 
tions do make possible important economies in research, 
tn purchasing, in manufacture, in financing, and in sales; 
and these e¢onomies do benefit the buyer, in greater 
value and lower costs. The public has recognized this 
principle and profited by it. 


2. Increased public patronage involves increased qbliga- 
tion. General Motors 1s responsible for the welfare of its 
$52,000 employees and their families, its 20,000 dealers 
throughout the world, and—indirectly —for the 6,000 


its public good 15 a personal concern. 


As the volume of production increases there must be 8 
corresponding increase in the values offered. The new 
series of cars yust presented does embody larger values; a 
a direct reflection of the fact that more than 1,075,000 
General Motors cars were sold at retail during the year just 
closed. The added quality has been builtin where it counts 
most in comfort and safety and long life. With great pride 
we invite you to inspect these new General Motors cars. 


GENERAL MOTORS | 


PONTIAC 
GMC TRUCK 


CHEVROLET 
CADILLAC 


OLDSMOBILE 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


OAKLAND BUICK 


“A car for every purse and purpose 


elimination of overhead in big 
business. The theme of the insti- 
tutional advertising several exam- 
ples of which are shown herewith 
is ‘‘leadership.”’ It shows that Gen- 
eral Motors has been first in many 
things and emphasizes the size and 
extent of the corporation’s great 
structure. 

Some idea of the growth of the 
concern can be gleaned from the 
fact that in 1909, General Motors 
assets totaled $18,381,367, while 
during the sensational Wall Street 
flurry of last week it had surpassed 
its 1925 assets rated at $703,- 
786,665. 

When, in addition, it is realized 
that General Motors now employs 
83,275 persons and that last year 
it earned $116,000,000 from 
plants in about fifty cities, its ex- 
tent as an “‘institution’’ spending 
over five millions a year in news- 
paper advertising is better appreci- 
ated. The corporation has 15,000 
dealers and 54,000 stockholders. 

The total capital stock of the 
company amounts to $367,995,- 
950. 

One of the features of General 
Motors is the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation which 
launched a newspaper advertising 
drive early this year on the matter 
of time payments for the purchase 
of automobiles and, immediately, 
as a result business jumped 137 
per cent. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Bank Advertisers 
to Gather 


Program All Set for Big 
Four-Day Meeting 
At Detroit 


The Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation will hold its eleventh an- 
nual convention at Detroit from 
September 20 to 23. 

Current financial advertising 
topics will be discussed in half- 
day sessions of the savings, trust, 
investment and commercial de- 
partments of the association. 


Besides the business meetings, 
there will be much diversion for 
the delegates. Headquarters will 
be the Statler Hotel. 


The program committee, aided 
by Preston E. Reed, executive sec- 
retary, has prepared the following 
crowded schedule of events: 


morning session: Ad- 
Laurence P. Smith, 
Savings Bank, De- 
troit; address, James Schermerhorn, 
President’s message, Carroll Ragan, We 
S. Mortgage and Trust Company, New 


September 21, 
dress of welcome, 
president, Central 


York; ‘Financial Advertising as an 
Economic Factor,’ John G. Jones, ad- 
vertising director, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; address, Charles IS Wiers, 
president, Direct Mail Advertising As: 
sociation; ‘‘Media,’’ Paul T. Cherington, 


director of research, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York. 

Afternoon session: Savings i 
ment, Fred W._ Ellsworth, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
chairman; “A Review of Savings Bank 
Advertising,’ Guy W. Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago; ‘‘Mass Plan of 
Advertising for Building Up Savings 
Accounts,” George K. Reed, _vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New 
York; “How We Advertise for Savings 
Accounts in Cedar Rapids,’ C. E. 
Auracher, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
and ‘Methods Employed for Obtaining 
Savings Accounts in New York City, 
H. G. Hodap, National City Bank, New 
York. 


Trust 


depart- 


Ernest L. Cole- 
Company, New 
New Business 


Department: 

grove, Guaranty Trust 
York, chairman; “The 1 
Department in Perspective,” Julius 

Peter, vice-president, Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit; ‘The Value of 
Women in the Trust Field,” Miss Nora 
Kirch, manager of woman’s department, 
Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; “The Coming Trend in Trust Ad- 
vertising and New _ Business Effort, 
Theodore Tefft Weldon, vice-president, 
William Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago, 
and “The Trust Officer and Trust Ad- 


vertising,’ Arthur F. Young,  vice- 
president, Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 

September 22, morning session: In- 


vestment Department, Paul T. Bollinger, 


Harrig, Small & Company, chairman; 
“Making Advertising Safe for the 
Reputable Investment Dealer,”’ Edward 
IL. Greene, managing director, National 
3etter Business Bureau, Inc.; “The 
Bond House and Its Advertising,’ 
Edgar G. Criswell, manager, financial 


department, The Quality Group, together 
with reports from various committees. 


Commercial Department: C. H. Han- 
derson, publicity director, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, chairman; ‘“‘Back- 
ing Up Advertising by the Personnel,” 
Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president, First 


National Bank, St. Louis; ‘““‘The Bank 
and the Public,’? Charles F. Kettering, 
vice-president, General Motors Corpora- 


tion; “The Banker as a Retailer,” Robert 
W. Updegraff, Lillibridge Company, New 
York. 


“Merchandising Advertising 


That department stores should 
spend seventy-five per cent of their 
advertising budget on the advancing 
peak of demand merchandise and the 
remaining twenty-five per cent to 
stimulate sales on the down side was 
the contention of William White, 
sales promotion manager of the Rike, 
Kumler Co., Detroit, before the In- 
terstate Merchants Council, which has 
' just closed in Chicago. 


Busy Banker Becomes Wizard 
in Advertising Field 


John Poole Reads Advertising Stories as Great 
Romances of Business and Turns Expert 
Copy Writer 


OHN POOLE Is President of the 
Federal-American National 
Bank, one of the largest finan- 

cial institution in the national 
capital. 

One reason that this bank is a 
success is that the head of the in- 
stitution is an enthusiastic adver- 
tising man. 

He is not merely a financier. 
He is a bank president, plus. He 
stands out among business men 
of Washington because he is a 
student of advertising. When he 
has time for an evening of reading 
he picks up a book on advertising 
in preference to the latest novel. 
He finds more romance in adver- 
tising than he does in fiction. 


Recommends the Study 


Mr. Poole is strong in the be- 
lief that a business man’s educa- 
tion is not complete unless he has 
studied advertising from every 
angle. Years ago he turned his 
thoughts to the subject of adver- 
tising. He searched the public li- 
brary for all text books on adver- 
tising. He began a study of dis- 
play advertisements in newspapers 
and periodicals. Finally he turned 
to writing advertisements. 


He became the advertising man 
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for his own bank. He talks adver- 
tising and preaches advertising. 
Others may talk about their golf 
scores, but Bank President Poole 
prefers to discuss his advertising 
triumphs. 


Sold the Salesman 


Some time ago a New York 
advertising salesman dropped in on 
Mr. Poole. He wanted to see Mr. 
Poole’s ready - made advertising 
copy. The copy was all prepared 
for a series of advertisements; all 
that Mr. Poole had to do was sign 
the bank’s name and insert it in 
the local newspapers. 


He listened to the advertising 
man’s salesmanship talk. Then he 
himself turned salesman. He pro- 
duced the copy of a series of fifteen 
advertisements that he had written 
for his bank. The advertising man 
readily recognized that Mr. Poole 
had written advertisements that 
were classics—that would pull for 
any bank in any city. 

To make a long story short, the 
advertising salesman became an 
advertising buyer. He bought the 
copyright privileges of the Poole 
advertisements. Mr. Poole collected 
$1,500 for the copyright on his 
series of fifteen. Thus Poole 
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John Poole, President Federal American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


proved that he is a salesman as 
well as a copy writer. 


Mr. Poole, as president of his 
bank, belongs to the local bankers’ 
association, but his pride is in the 
fact that he is a member of the 
Washington Advertising Club. In- 
deed, he is a past president of that 
organization. 


“Advertising is such an impor- 
tant feature to modern business 
that I think every business man 
should devote himself to a study 
of that subject,’’ commented Mr. 
Poole. ‘‘Advertising and business 
success go hand in hand. All busi- 
ness men know they should ad- 
vertise, but too many of them 
waste their advertising appropria- 
tion because they know too little 
of the subject to advertise wisely. 


“Most big institutions, of 
course, employ an advertising ex- 
pert to write and place their copy. 
But still I think the head of every 
business concern should himself 
know something about advertising. 


“No business man can devote 
his leisure to a more profitable 
book than one dealing with adver- 
tising. It’s more fun to read a book 
on advertising, or to read clever 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
than to read the latest best seller. 
Advertising has advanced our 
bank. One reason our bank is 
housed in a new building, built 
especially for our purposes, is that 
advertising caused our business to 
outgrow our former quarters.” 


National Publishers to Meet 


in Poconos 


President Arthur J. Baldwin, of 
The National Publishers’ Association 
has announced that the annual meet- 
ing this year will be held on Sep- 
tember 21 and 22 at Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, near the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. The 
dates will fall on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, at a time of the year when- 
the Pocono Mountains are particular- 
ly splendid. 

Committees were announced for 
the meeting by President Baldwin as 
follows: On arrangements, B. A. 
Mackinnon and M. C. Robbins; golf 
tournament, Eugene Kelly, Graham 
Patterson and Francis L. Wurzburg; 
entertainment, Duncan A. Dobie, Jr., 
and E. Kendall Gillett. 


National 
Advertisers 


use more space in 


on weekdays than 
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New York 
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morning or evening 
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Large Advertising Agency to 
Open Office in Tacoma 


The Izzard Company, with gen- 
eral headquarters in Seattle, will open 
an office in Tacoma soon. E. R. Har- 
ris, representing the company, will be 
manager of the Tacoma offices. 

Mr. Harris was formerly manager 
of the Portland office of the Izzard 
organization. 

Offices are maintained in Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, in 
addition to the Washington offices. 
The members of the firm, all active 
in its executive work, are: A. J. Iz- 
zard, president and manager; Charles 
L. Armstrong, vice-president; Wil- 
liam H. Horsley, treasurer, and Harold 
O. Stone, secretary. 


Raymond Kelly Resigns 


Raymond Kelly, General Sales 
Manager of Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany and Vice-President of Cellu- 
cotton Products Company, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, has resigned from both 
offices. Mr. Kelly has been associated 
with Kimberly-Clark Company for 
eleven years and for the past six and 
one-half years has been General Sales 
Manager. 


Archbold’s New Position | 


A. A. Archbold, formerly with 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New York 
agency, is advertising manager of the 
McKone Tire 6 Rubber Co., Chicago. 


Educational Campaign 
J. X. Netter, Inc., New York 


agency, is handling an educational 
campaign for the Association of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 


Herpicide Account 


The Morse agency, Detroit, is 
handling the account of the Herpicide 
Co., which will make up its lists in 
September. 


Bauerlein Space Buyer 


Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans ad- 
vertising agency, has appointed John 
L. Thatcher, Jr., space buyer. 


“Canned Goods Week” 


Grocers and allied businesses will 
celebrate ‘‘National canned foods 
week’ from November 10 to 20 
throughout the country. 


Fox Account with Michaels 


The Harry C. Michaels Co., New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
counsel for the Fox Film Co. 


Pathex Account 


The Frank Presbrey Co. is han- 
dling the advertising of Pathex, Inc. 


Greene Back 


Edward A. Greene, of the Gravure 
Service Corporation, has just returned 
from a vacation trip to Europe. 
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NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL and LAKE SHORE RAILROADS. 
280 Miles in 20 Hours. 
Fastest Long Distance Traln inthe World Will Be Placed In Service Juno 158, 1902 
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Twentieth Century Limited Has 
Limitless Faith in Ads 


Ten Million Dollar Earning Power Reached by 
New York Central Train After Twenty- 
four Years of Advertising 


ILE-A-MINUTE newspaper 
advertising, running a 
mile-a-minute train, has 

brought that train up to the stu- 


pendous earning power of ten 


‘million dollars a year. 


This train is the Twentieth 
Century Limited, of the New 
York Central lines, operating be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

The famous Twentieth Cen- 
tury has just 
passed its 
twenty - fourth 
year of adver- 
tising and, con- 


sequently, its 
twenty - fourth 
birthday. Its 


advertising 
now, approxi- 


the Central to clip the running 
time to the Windy City. This 
Was put on during the World’s 
in 1893 and established a 


Fair 


fine record, making 176 trips 
without accident of any kind, and 
without any delay in the schedule. 


First Used Tribune 


Again, with the never-ending 
march of progress, a faster, more 
elaborate train 
was designed 
wd SO. N 
1902 with a 
new type of 
engine, beauti- 
ful new Pull- 
man cars fur- 
nished with 
every last word 
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mately, costs za fo thelist in elegance, a 
ior ut fan ahs 4 revised stand- 
a f55 ard of train 
year. It is de- ? service and a 
signed and - Century new schedule, 
handled for the Twentieth 
publication by Century Lim- 
the Lord & ited took the 
Thomas and rails. It was at 
Logan Agency, first known as 
News York, the Twentieth 


copy at present 
running in for- 
ty newspapers 
stretching 
across the Uni- 
ted States from 
coast to coast. 


Century Train 
anid wawases oO 
designated in 
its first adver- 
tisement run 
in the New 
York Tribune 
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the advertising is shown not only 
in the financial returns, but also 
in the fact that this particular 
super-train now carries 200,000 
passengers a year, or one-third of 
all the travelers between New York 
and Chicago. 

Of course, good railroading 
made the advertising effective— 
the kind of railroading which 
throughout the world has made 
the name of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad synonymous with 
luxurious travel. 


The Empire State Express was 
the first train de luxe prepared by 


was also used at the Chicago end 
of the run and the following week 
the name of the new flier was 
changed to The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. The advertising has 
been regular ever since, the fame 
of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited being heralded far and wide, 
so that all the way to the coast, 
train reservations of the discrim- 
inating traveler frequently pro- 
vide for accommodations between 
Chicago and New York aboard 
this row of palaces on wheels. 
The first advertisement was 
simplicity itself, but made a glow- 
ing promise of providing sumptu- 


ous comfort while cutting the 
running time four hours between 
the Metropolis and Chicago. 
The company, has had many an- 
other national advertiser, felt con- 
strained to more than live up to 
its representations, hence the ad- 
vertising, in a measure, improved 
the actual compliment of the 
train. 


Advertising Progress 


Compare the first Twentieth 
Century advertisement with the 
current copy and you will get.an 
idea of agency progress that does 
credit to the present high art 
standard of this account. The il- 
lustrated suggestion of the four 
corners of the world is indeed a 
novel appeal for a train that runs 
only between two great American 
cities. But, it inspires travel and 
the accompanying ticket hints at 
the way to go through a delight- 
ful portion of the tour. 

At times, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited has made a speed of 
85 to 95 miles an hour. On its 
initial trip in 1902 the Twentieth 
Century carried a notable group 
of New York reporters and edi- 
tors, including Kenneth Lord, of 
the Sun; B. S. Orcutt, of the 
Tribune; E, Thomas, Press; S. 
W. Williams, Daily News; W. 
G. Abbott, Commercial; S. A. 
Bingham, Mail and _ Express; 
Walter Tisne, Commercial Adver- 
tiser; F. J. Wolfe, Herald; H. J. 
Perry, World; W. I. Miller, 
Judge; H. A. McClure, McClure’s 
Magazine; Don Martin, Journal; 
John M. Harmon Brooklyn Citi- 
zen; C. W. Baildon, Brooklyn 
Times; J. E. O’Mara, Brooklyn 
Eagle; H. L. Bridgman, Standard 
Union; C. P. Grenieer, Pittsburgh 
Dispatch; K. D. V. Peck, Syra- 
cuse Post Standard; Thomas E. 
Sullivan, Buffalo Times, and J. 
H. Potts, Troy Times. 


Advertising Bureau to Meet 


The committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago during the 
A. B. C. convention, October 21 and 
22. William F. Rogers of the Boston 
Transcript is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


‘  Pepsodent Account 


Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
Chicago, is placing ‘‘Pepsodent’’ tooth 
paste advertising, for the manufactur- 
ing company, which is making up 
its lists in September and October. 


Chicle Account 


Erwin, Wasey % Co., New York 
agency, will handle the advertising ac- 
count of the American Chicle Co. 
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“20th Century Limited.” 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 
and LAKE SHORE. 
980 MILES IN 20 HOURS, 
Tastest Long Distance Train In the World, will be ee in service June t 5th, tae 
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JAMES M. CECIL 
of the Cecil, Barretto & Cecil agency of 
New York, likes the feel of the wind in 
his face with his feet planted on the deck. 
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Advertising Men at Play! 


ROSSITER HOLSBROOK 
who manages the New York office of 
Nelson, Chesman & Co., enjoys a little 
sail after a hard week's work. 


FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY 


of the Franklin P. Shumway Co., Boston 
advertising agency, never feels happier 
than when out fishin’. 


Increased Earnings Per Share 


Linked With Advertising 


57 Advertisers Enjoy 71 Per Cent of Increased Earn- 
ings of 1277 Leading Enterprises 


By JAMES P. NEEDHAM 
Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


66 T PAYS to advertise,’ is a fa- 
| miliar expression of geniuses 
and morons alike. Qualified 
with: “‘rightly,’’ or a word of sim- 
ilar import, the expression belongs 
among the self-evident truths. 

On this premise, it is possible 
to build the conclusion that adver- 
tising tends to increase earnings 
per share of stock, provided other 
activities of merchandising and 
management are relatively as good 
as the management displayed by 
concerns promoting sales with the 


ognized as national advertisers in 
newspapers and magazines. 

Comparison of earnings per 
share for the 57 advertisers shows 
that their combined earnings in- 
creased $136.45, or 49.8% in 
1925, compared with 1924, while 
the 70 non-advertisers were able 
to increase their combined earnings 
per share only $55.58, or 17.8% 
over 1924. 
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W. K. HUTSON 


who edits the New York Advertising Club 
News, likes golf, and is always at the game 
in spite of his record score of 163! 


Of the total increase of $192.03 
in combined earnings per share for 
all 127 companies, the 57 in the 
advertising group produced 71%. 


In the summary tabulated be- 
low, by industries, it is evident 
that the companies using national 
advertising enjoy an advantage as 
earners per share. 


It will be noted that the Auto- 
mobile and Tire and Accessories 
groups comprising 44 companies 
monopolized over half the in- 
creased earnings of all the 127 
companies. Among the advertisers 
the 33 Automotive companies util- 
izing national advertising enjoyed 
over 80% of the increased earn- 
ings. 

In this connection it is well 
known that automotive advertis- 
ing dominates national advertising 


+ 


classifications by a wide margin, 
and that approximately 70 cents 
of every dollar appropriated by 
automotive companies for national 
advertising in publications is in- 
vested in newspaper advertising. 

For 19 of the group of 57 com- 
panies who promote sales with na- 
tional advertising, appropriations 
for 1925 in newspapers and mag- 
azines are known. The 19 com- 
panies divided a total of $19,166,- 
110 for newspaper and magazine 
advertising, 58.4% in newspapers 
and 41.6% in magazines. 


For 10 of the 57 advertisers, 
two-year (1924 and 1925) rec- 
ords of advertising appropriations 
are known. These records together 
with the earnings per share in 
1924 and 1925 are shown in the 
appended table. 


+: : 
Number of Com- 
panies Analyzed 


Combined Earnings on One Share of Stock 1n Each Company 


ALL COMPANIES 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


aid of advertising. Gistnecene tty National ; 
i : gr tal Adver- Increase over ncrease over 
_In a recent issue of The Maga- {a ductries To ae 1925 1924 1924 1925 1924 1924 
zine of Wall Street 127 leading 
acusteial t . : No. % of Amt. % of Amt. % of 
se prprsabi ta bored eewtigy weit lS total Increase Increase 
classifications, were analyzed. ¢. 4 17. 1 5.9% $87.16 $55.23 $31.93 57.8% $3.26 $0.54: $2.72 50amem 
Among the data noted were earn- Building Material 10 6 60.0% 71.80 73.35 ¥*1.55 *2.1% 36.09 38.19 *2.10 *5.5% 
ings per share of each of the stocks Merchandising 20 3 15.0% 119.41 113.04 6.37 5.6% 24.06 31.60 *7.54 *23.9% 
in 1924 and 1925. Chemical 13. Smee «=—«6 7.61. 66:90 1 On7ipminOGoar 1.740 30-50 1.24 4iige 
We have studied these 127 Manufacturing 23 11 47.8% 154.41 111.34 43.07 38.7% 92.65 61.20 31.45 51.4% 
companies to determine how many Tire and Motor . 
utilize the power of national ad- Accessories Page iW) 70.4% 163.54 98.34 65.20 66.3% bees oe 62.45 81.8% 
vertising to promote sales and it Motors re a S2r4% * 112.17 65.87 46.30 70.3% 84.1 35.9 48.33 134.4% 
develops that only 57 of them, or Totals 127 57 44.9% $776.10 $584.07 $192.03 32.9% $410.79 $274.34 $136.45 49.8% 
45% of the total number, are rec- (*) Decrease. 
+ + A 
Common Stock Earned : 
Per Share Newspaper and Magazine Advertising Appropriations 
Increase over 
ADVERTISERS 1925 1924 1924 NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES % of 
Amount % 1925 1924 % of increase 1925 1924 increase 
Congoleum-Nairn $1.12 $3.78 *$2.66 *7 023 $80,000 $400,000 *80.0% $1,774,067 $1,523,923 16.4% 
Eastman Kodak 8.86 8.26 0.60 73 210,000 250,000 *16.0% 461,854 574,135 *19.5% 
Dodge Bros. **4 02 nil 4.02 100.0 1,500,000 1,300,000 15.4% 788,310 692,595 13.7% 
General Electric Syn 5.28 ce OmlnG 7 3)0) 75,000 175,000 eG To 690,665 650,877 6.1% 
Goodrich, B. F. 21.74 OBZ 11.44 111.4 750,000 700,000 Valve DLiG 73 274,960 87.8% 
Hupmobile 4.15 eT Peo) 135.8 625,000 750,000 *16.6% By) 77,13) 335,802 4.8% 
Paige-Detroit 3.04 2.14 0.90 42.0 1,100,000 1,000,000 10.0% 399,320 365,940 9.1% 
Studebaker 8.34 6.81 bys) 22.4 2,000,000 2,000,000 Ree 208,000 108,050 92.5% 
U. S. Rubber 14.92 3.90 TO 282.6 900,000 751,000 19.8% 399,145 370,458 7.7% 
Willys-Overland 4.03 0.24 3.79 a7 9rl 1,000,000 500,000 100.0% 991,394 1,099,123 *9.8% 
$75.34 $42.44 $32.90 Vi Se $8,240,000 $7,826,000 5.2% $6,581,283 $5,995,863 9.7% 
(*) Decrease. 
(**) Earnings of Class A and B stock, 
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Automobile Men Adopt 
‘ Advertising Rules 


The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and advertising man- 
agers in the automobile industry have 
adopted five recommendations for ad- 
vertising copy, Edward S. Jordan, 
chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee, has announced. The recommenda- 
tions are: 

1. Motor companies should not 
mention the names of their competi- 
tors without the latters’ consent. 

2. No advertising should contain 
statements based on information de- 
rived from the confidential produc- 
tion reports of the N. A. C. C. 

3. No statement should be made 
derogatory to a product of a com- 
petitor. 

4. The advertising of cross-coun- 
try runs involving illegal speeds is 
not advisable and is unproductive. 

5. ‘Fear’ advertising is harmful 
to the industry as a whole and is 
likely to react on all. 


New Agency in New Orleans 


Alan R. Martin and Leonard H. 
Gessner have started the Marton- 
Gessner Advertising Agency in New 
Orleans. 


Hollywood Account 
Holly Dry Ginger Ale is planning 
a newspaper advertising campaign in 
the Pacific Northwest on its Holly- 
wood Dry pale ginger ale. 


Soap Account for Michaels 


The Harry C. Michaels Co., New 
York advertising agency, will handle 
the advertising of Woodbury’s facial 
soap. A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is being planned. 


Jewelry Account to Hicks 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, 
New York, will handle the advertising 
account of Jules Schwab & Co., im- 
porters and wholesale jewelers of New 
York. A campaign on jewelry spe- 
cialties will be run. 


Gould Back ' 


J. K. Gould of the New York 
office of the Campbell-Ewald Co. has 
recently returned from a_ten-week 
vacation trip in Europe. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gould. 


Smith Typewriters 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
are handling the advertising account 
of Smith and Corona typewriters. 


Richards in Canada 


Joseph Richards, of the Joseph 
Richards Co., is enjoying a three- 
week vacation in Muskoka Lake, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Lincoln With Fada 


L. C. Lincoln, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Sonora Phono- 
graph Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of F. A. 


. D. Andrea, Inc., New York, manu- 


facturers of Fada radio products, 


Bankers Let Advertising Sun 
Shine On Gold 


Old Fogy Ideas Fade Before New Spirit of Action 


and Enterprise 


NE OF THE very funniest 
() adventures in Advertising, 
a comparatively short 
while ago, was to interest a Bank 
President or some special Trust 
Company committee, in a news- 
paper campaign. The old-line ad- 
vertising solicitor can testify to 
this. He has been all through it. 
When these gentlemen did de- 
cide to use newspaper space, it 
was generally on the occasion of 
an Anniversary, or when the An- 
nual Report on Reserve Funds was 
compiled, or the week the Weekly 
Clarion issued a Civic Buck-up 
number. 

Those old-regime advertise- 
ments were a scream. To look at 
them, now, under glass, in any 
public museum, and then to ob- 
serve the changed spirit of finan- 
cial advertising, is to marvel that 
in any civilized country in any 
age, such frightful things could 
ever be. 

Their pattern was tradition it- 
self, stiff-necked, unbending, frig- 
idly conservative. If the President 
of the bank had spent a week free 


+ 


from insomnia or indigestion, he 
permitted a cut to be run showing 
the new brass bars installed in the 
Chief Cashier’s window. Or may- 
be it was an elaborately tight and 
studied view of the front elevation 
of the building, with emphasis on 
the three white marbles columns. 
As for ‘‘copy’’: well, it was writ- 
ten on an adding machine. Every 
paragraph started with a dollar 
mark. 


All attempts to convince bank 
presidents that there was true ro- 
mance connected with the banking 


business were met with stern re- 
buke. 


The public would think that its 
money was used for advertising 
purposes and in the riotous life of 
peacock flamdoodle. Why should 
a bank advertise? Wasn't it true 
that everybody in the county knew 
the bank and where it was and its 
officers? Why spend good money 
on the obvious. There were just a 
certain number of depositors and 
such-like, and they would come 
into the fold, anyway. 

Well, this condition remained 
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Specimens of Bank Advertising 
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fixed and inviolate for several gen- 
erations, at least. Of all prospects, 
the Banker was the most difficult 
to wear down. The Man in the 
Iron Mask was a jelly fish by 
comparison. Impervious to sanity 
and argument, he just twiddled his 
thumbs and told you where you 
got off. He liked his local news- 
paper, and wanted to support it, 
which Was no more than right, but 
goshamity, didn’t the bank run a 
three column, seven inch adver- 
tisement just before Christmas, 
wishing everybody yuletide greet- 
ings? What did the newspaper ex- 
pect, anyhow? Another advertise- 
ment on New Years? 


Tide Slowly Changes 


And then the tide slowly 
changed. Came a young progres- 
sive, who believed that whiskers 
were not an essential attribute of 
twentieth century banking, and 
whose vision was considerable 
above and further off that the edge 
of his desk, and he hearkened to 
the call of the local newspaper. 
Why not advertise consistently? 
And advertising consistently 
meant advertising regularly. No- 
body can grow fat on one meal 
every month. 

Prospects? Let’s see, what did 
he have to sell and what was his 
true market. Here was this ques- 
tion of wills. Less than forty per 
cent of the folks in that com- 
munity had made out wills. Was 
thrift general? Not so’s anybody 
could notice it. 


Change In Three Months 


And a modest illustrated cam- 
paign was started for this bank. 
It began locally and spread out to 
papers in other adjacent towns. 

Something like three months 
later, the change was so marked 
that Charlie Dusenberry, the Re- 
ceiving Teller, couldn’t take his 
afternoon nap at the counter, as 
had been his custom for the last 
ten years. He was too busy, open- 
ing new accounts and attending to 
business. People would come right 
in, who had never been seen in 
that bank before, and walk around 
and ask questions and meet friends, 
and consult with the President, ex- 
actly as if it wasn’t some sort of 
sacred temple, where you'd be shot 
if you entered without removing 
your sandals, and sprinkling Flor- 
ida Water over your back hair. 


It was finally agreed, after argu- 
ments that often lasted until past 
bed-time, that perhaps the adver- 
tising might have something to do 
with this. The blame couldn't be 
placed anywhere else. And just to 
prove that Youth was Youth, and 
that tradition was the bunk, this 
young bank official doubled his 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs 
in Eight Michi Citi 
THE FOURTH ESTATE, presents the Fifth of a WEEKLY SERIES of NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CIRCULATION and COST 
comparisons, covering the larger cities and towns of the United States. The compilation, Finis below, compares circulations and appor- 
tioned rates of ten of the leading Magazines with circulations and minimum national rates of all newspapers in eight cities of Michigan, having 
populations of over 22,000. WATCH for NEXT WEEK’S analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 
Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATES Statistical Department. 
ANN ARBOR BAY: CITY, FLINT GRAND RAPIDS} JACKSON KALAMAZOO | MUSKEGON SAGINAW 
Population 22,178 | Population 49,200 || Population 137,000\\Population 156,000|| Population 59,799 || Population 54,500 || Population 44,300 Population 73,300 
MAGAZINES Cost ~ Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 
Circulation hae Circulation hee Circulation hae Circulation Man ~ |Cérculation rae Circulation Mea Circulation hon Circulation fee 
Line Line * Line Line Line Line Line Line 
AMERICAN** 1,976 | .otso }| 1,466 | .co8 | 5,012] .0278 | 9,790] .0542 | 2,909 | .or62 | 3,634] .oror | 2,369] .o132 2,385 | .or32 
COLLIERS* 947 0046 766 0037 2,972 .0148 5 276 0254 || I, 5 89 Sori) bs 504 0073 I 408 .0068 || TI 416 0068 
COSMOPOLITAN* 1,593 | .0087 810} cogs | 2,161} o119 | 55403 | 0297 | 1,341 | 0074 | 1,405 | .0077 | 1,612] .co88 | 1,626 .0089 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 1,210] .oog2 575 | 0044 1262: .0096 |) 2,950} 0224 | 1,005 | .0077 | 1,192] .cogs 657 .0055 || 1,235 | .cog4 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL* 13360 .0087 | 1,003 | .0065 | 3,305 | .o209 | $5795 | 02x60 2,096 .0132 | 2,415 | .0152 | 1,471 | .0093 2,132) Gre 
LITERARY DIGEST**** 967 | .006: 908 | .0057 | 1,313 | .co82 | 25331] o146 815 | .co51 | 1,204] .0076 586 | .0037 | 1,039 | 0065 
McCALLS** 83 6 | .co47 | I, 172] .0066 |} 3 5618 | .0206 | 3, 699 .oz10 | 1,520] .0086 | I, 886 | .o107 2,086] .o118 | x Repay .0104 a 
PICTORIAL REVIEW**** 1,285 .0070 |} 1,097 | .co60 | 2,535 | .013 4,411 .orgo || 2,037 | orrr | 2,237 | .or16 780 eerie 1,986 -0108 
SATURDAY EVENING POST* 2,036 .0098 1,254 0062 22 UEG .O150 6,744 0324 2,213 .O106 2,632 .0126 1,83 I | .0088 1,766 0085 
LORE CORIDANTR 1730 .0165 I,3 18 .0080 4,446 .0269 8,359 0506 2,453 O149 2,415 ANG 2,303 AY 2,060 DON) 
TOTALS— 13,979 | .0863 |10,369 | .0597 [29,740 | .1689 154,668 3103 1172978 | -1025 ]20,525 | .1166-]15§, 103, | .0855 ]17,472.| .1004 


*Circulation as of March 1925. 


**Circulation as of February 1925. 


**Circulation as of April 1925. 


****Circulation as of October 1925. 


Population figures as of January 1, 1925—(U. S. Census Bureau Estimates) 


***Circulation as of April 1924. 


COMBINED City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates: 
Ann Arbor, Bay City, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo,Muskegon, Saginaw. 
March 31, 1925 and 1926(*) 


COMBINED CITY and SUBURBAN Circulation MINIMUM NATIONAL ADVERTISING RATES 
CITIES NEWSPAPERS Daily Daily Sunday 
Mar. 31, 1925 | Mar. 31, 1926] Mar. 31, 1925} Mar. 31, 1926|| Mar. 31, 1925} Mar. 31, 1926] Mar. 31, 1925| Mar. 31, 1926 
Times-News (E) 8,934 Geico | Be Gooccc Geo eco .04 04 We ocinciseses | rrr 
AN ARBOR Totals 8,934 9,260 ~ tel I coo cr ceb fot -04 204 [fas caaik Goes sale oll Oiler 
BAY CITY Times-Tribune (E. & S.) 16,800 17,587 .06 .06 .06 .06 
Totals 16,800 17,587 .06 .06 .06 .06 
Herald (E) 11,650**|Suspengecpubtge...... +...) ape ee maee .o4 |Suspendedpub.|....:.........]. 0. one 
FLINT Journal (E&S) 33,900 36,619 h) -10 10 | .10 10 
Totals 45,550 36,619 14 ie .I0 .10 
Herald (M&S) 21,198 21,548 09 BK) .09 .10 
GRAND RAPIDS Press (E) 69,499 SR MASC | ERE pono lars. rite .18 TB Wo ese one 3 
Totals 90,697 92,904 phy .28 09 .10 
Citizen-Patriot (E&S) 20,904 26,379 20,051 25,130 -07 .08 :07 .08 
JACKSON News (M&S) 9,562 |Suspendedpub. 8,922 |Suspendedpub. .05 Suspd. pub. .o5 | Suspd. pub. 
Totals 30,466 26,379 12 .08 si) "08 
KALAMAZOO Gazette (E&S) 24,202 | 24,790_ 23,575) 24764 | 08 08 08 08 
Totals 24,202 24,790 23,575 24,164 .08 .08 208 .08 
MUSKEGON Chronicle (E) fe Sy, 3) pee || COB Uaobes Bomonan ono .05 006 We kane « fisccre |e 
Total 15,411 ThA ||) eee ted nite bs oe cuss .05 106 ne. 2 eae oe 
News-Courier (E&S) 24,545 25,072 .08 -08 .08 .08 
SAGINAW Totals  2asas |) eeieoaml 08 08 08 08 


(*)Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 31, 1925 and 1926 in order that comparisons may be fairly made, as no magazine circulation figures are available 


for comparison with March 31, 1926 Newspaper Publishers’ Statements. 
(**)Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city, suburban and country. 
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Returns to Gloversville 


With Georgia Agency 


Charlton Keene, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Springville, N. Y., 
Anticolor Co., manufacturer of Waites 
dental products, has joined the Acme 
Advertising Agency of Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston, 


Gould wtth Block 


Harry Gould, formerly with the 
Julius Mathews Co. in Boston and 
Chicago, has joined Paul Block, Inc., 
and will make his headquarters in 


Advertising Adventure ' 


Magazine. 


The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, have appointed 
George Batten Company, Inc., to 
direct the advertising of Adventure 


Rachel Berger, reporter, has re- 
turned to her work on the Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., Morning Herald, after a 
summer course at the University of 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y 
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“Wows” and “Cuties” Fail 


To Catch Ad Managers 


Elderly Flappers, Rah-Rah College Boys and Rough 
Necks Wander into the “Joint” and 
Must be Squelched 


By AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Illustrated by William Gropper 


which employs me as adver- 

tising manager does so be- 
cause of faith in my ability to 
spend money so the greatest re- 
turns shall be possible. To shove 
off others is a task. 

Listen to a few of the usual 
procession of callers eager and 
anxious to sell advertising. 

First comes ‘“‘a friend of the 
President’s,’” who, as he says these 
words, unfolds a contract and a 
few out of date 
copies of the 
“Binbville Clar- 
ion’ on my desk 
and calls my at- 
tention to the 
“wonderful cir- 
culation which 
has increased 
from 2,000 to 
2,400 full paid 
copies in the last 
year without the 
aid of premiums or other forced 
methods,”’ 

He continues, ‘““Your president 
lived as a boy in our county seat 
and I know he would give me 
your ‘ad’ in a minute.’’ When I 
fail to take advantage of his 
“2,400 full paid’? he mutters 
something which sounds like ‘‘skin 
flint’’ and takes his leave. 

Now, I am not “again” small 
town papers but they simply 
won't do for us, as experience has 
proved. 

Ladies to the Siege 


Enter two ladies, of the flapper 
type. You know the kind I mean 
—ladies on the wrong side of fifty 
who try to act like twenty and 
who talk in relays, starting with, 

“Oh, Mr. Blank, you're a busy 
man, but I know if you knew 
we were outside all the time we 
could have come in, couldn’t we?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Blank,’’ chimes in 
number two, “‘I said to Babe (I 
find out ‘Babe’ is number two), 
it isn’t often Mr. Blank has ladies 
calling way out here in the wilder- 
ness, I know he'll be glad to see 
us.” Then I had to say, with a 
glance at the office clock, “‘Very 
kind of you to call, ladies, what 
can I do for you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Blank we want to do 
something for you. Our church is 


I AM QUITE sure the concern 


- “Then Won’t You Stick a $5 Compliment 


Card In?’’ 


“We Came to Do You a Favor.” 


giving an entertainment and we 
thought it would be cute for you 
to advertise your goods, and Babe 
has insisted we allow you to have 
a page in the program and it 
will only cost you $100. Isn't 
that sweet of us?”’ 

It took the best part of half an 
hour to convince Babe and her 
associate that the opportunity to 
spend $100 was not “‘cute,’’ in 
my estimation, and they left, pout- 
ing and amazed that I could not 
agree with them. 


Then the Col- 
lege Boys 


DB eyed 
hardly left the 
office when two 
young men clad 
invk ne ems 
breezed in. I al- 
most expected 
them to give 
their college yell 
before stating their business. 

One unfolded a “‘dummy”’ of 
their college paper, saying as he 
did so, ““A page for ‘50 bones,’ 
half page for ‘two bits, grand’ and 
a quarter page for a ‘saw buck,’ ”’ 
which, interpreted meant that I 
could buy a page for $50, half 
page for $25 and a quarter page 
for $10, none which I wanted. 

I like boys, so asked what bene- 
fit my company could derive from 
this investment. One of them re- 
plied, 

“Why, Mr. Blank, at least 500 
people will be at the games.” 

“Well,” I continued, “how 
many of that vast audience could 
we interest in our product?” 

“No, boys,’ I concluded, ‘‘we 
never use that medium, for we 
never have been able to discover a 
trace of pulling power in it. It 
may be all right for some lines but 
not for ours.”’ 

Here come two more. Isn't it 
funny how these amateur Jesse 
James always travel in pairs, one 
to support the other. 

They hailed: ‘Say, are you 


the boss of this joint?’’ 
Confessing I was, but adding, 
trying to talk their own language, 
“Don’t call this joint a ‘joint’.’”’ 
I awaited the onslaught which was 
along familiar lines as follows: 
(Continued on page 27) 


They Always Come in Pairs 


DELAW ARE—and the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. This 
is Every Evening’s field and 
no other newspaper 
covers it so thoroughly. 
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Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, foreign representatives, New York, Boston, 
hicago and Atlanta 
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Every Evening 


Wilmington, Delaware 


For 60 years Every Evening has occupied FIRST 
place among the newspapers of Delaware—in pres- 
tige, in influence and those essential qualities of 
character and dependability which go to make a 
newspaper worth while. Stronger today than ever. 


| 18,750 Daily—in the Homes 


Every Evening reaches the people who 
make your advertising PROFITABLE 


URCOLN 
LIBENDALE + 
MILTON 
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Retailing Slogan 
“Tt pays to pay for quality and 
style,”’ was the slogan selected by 
the slogan committee of the National 
Garment Retailers’ Association. This 
motto will be featured in retail store 
advertising. 


Lipton Account 


The William H. Rankin Co. is 
handling the Lipton Tea account. 
Newspapers will be used, at the rate 
of about 3,500 lines monthly, in 
those selected. 


Subscribe to THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Wool Council Formed 


Five leading wool manufacturing 
and trade associations have formed the 
Wool Council of America to super- 
vise a nation-wide advertising cam- 
Ppaign to increase the consumption of 
wool. Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., of New 
York, is chairman of the industry’s 
publicity committee. 


Kastor Absorbs Agency 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Co., Chicago, has absorbed the Phelps 
% Pietsch advertising agency of the 
same city. 


- 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs—Continued 


Recapitulation 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATE’S Statistical Department 


GRAND KALA 3 
ANN ARBOR| BAY CITY FLINT RAPIDS JACKSON MAZOOQ |MUSKEGON]| SAGINAW | Total 8 Cities 
POPULATION 22,178 49,200 13,7,000 156,000 59,700 54,500 | 44,300 73,300 596,178 
TOTAL DAILY NEWS Mar. 31, 1925 8,934 16,800 455550 90,697 30,466 24,202 | 15,411 24,545 25 6,605 
PAPER CIRCULATION Mar. 31, 1926 9,260 17,587 36,619 92,904 26,379 24,799 16,711 25,072 | 249,322 
TOTAL SUNDAY NEWS- Man gtirg geri 15,348 28,610 2.83.07 7, 28,973 135575 ca aes, 13/5128 147,811 
PAPER CRCOLS IO Mar. 3251926 |. soso ok os 16,485 32,386 28,651 25,130 24,164 [.-.--- se 23965 150,781 
TEN MAGAZINES 13,979 | 10,369 | 29,740 | 54,668 | 17,978 | 20,525 | 15,103 | 17,472 |_179,834 
Cost Per Agate Line Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line|Cost per agate line 
MAGAZINES (Actual Circulation) .0863 .0597 .1689 3103 nbO25 .1166 085 5 .1004 $1.03 42 
MAGAZINES: If they equalled Mar. 31, 1925 0509 .0958 2596 ‘S179 gan 1379 0878 -1399 | $1.4626 
Daily Newspaper Circulations: Mapas 0528 -I002 .2087 52.95 150% LIAL? -0953 -1429 $1.4210 
MAGAZINES: If they equalled Maposcies ene 0878 | —.1631 .1606 1651 1344 aU cage enom 1318 .8428 
Sunday Newspaper Circulations: Mariss, ice | eee .0940 i 846 “tt 633, EAs ode Winn cl S'G cae one 376 : 8604 
Poe ae Marta vans .04 .06 14 opi “17 .08 05 .08 .84 
DAILY NEWSPAPE ay 
Mar. 31, 1926 .O4 .06 1g 28 08 .08 .06 .08 78 
- i Nee hy Oe SRE ere .06 .10 09 oD OG: ees eecee eo ee .08 ae 
SUNDAY NEWSPAP > <n 
Mecus, 3516 S02 on en, .06 .10 Aife) .08 SOONG, ch Naas oe .08 50 
: : s r lin r S r li s i c lin C Ss: rc lin s c li S r li Co: er lin Cc li 
Cist Dep tie ee Thonsene eeceaee Cfhousend Gir |ocahoteand cit | eetGe MMLC chosand cle | ucbeabd E250 | hotancsl cl || gtgrerse gel seated 
VEE ee 0044 .0036 .0030 .0029 .003,9 .003 3 0032 .003,2 .003,2 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS Pees eel ee ee ee 
Mar. 31, 1926 0043, 003 4 .003,0 .003,0 .003,0 .003,2 003 5 .003 I .003 I 
3 hike aee ae ele) .0O .0032 .OOAI .0O ats ope Le .003 4 .0O 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS Mac stntaes 39 35 3 4 23 003 4 eee 
Mar. 32, mgu6}) 2 ea See 0036 003 I 003 4 003 I $003.2 >: i. geen 0033 .0033 
MAGAZINES .0057 .0057 0057 .0057 O57 .0057 .0057 .0057 .0057 


“Romance” Advertising 


The Cox Confectionary Co., East 
Boston, Mass., makers of ‘‘Romance”’ 
chocolates, will make up its lists in 
September. The Kenyon Co., Boston, 
is placing the account. 


Kalo Account to White 
The Frank B. White Co., Chicago, 


specialists in agricultural advertising, 
will handle the account of the Kalo 
Co., Quincy, Ill., producers of supple- 


ee ree gage AG et ia try differ distinctly, due to state 
Concentrates on Desirable Markets, Allows Frequent of industry, weather, finance and 
, : ; ae (Continued on page 34) 
"New Minneapolis Agency Changes of Copy and Meets Changing Conditions 
W. Warren Anderson, formerly 


account executive for Vanderhoof © 
Co., Chicago agency, has started his 
own advertising business with offices 
in Minneapolis. 


11,492,383 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record 
for the first six months of 


1926, exceeding other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined by 


1,665,911 lines. The Dispatch 
was first in all Ohio by 2,047,726 
lines. ee 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY 
« Total Daily Circulation..106,451 


(olumbus Dispatch 


Oni0’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


Why the Newspaper? 


Fifth of a Series of Articles by Business 
Executives on the Merits of 
Newspaper Advertising 


Most Flexible of All Mediums 
and Quickest in Results 


By ROWE STEWART 
General Manager, Vhe Philadelphia Record 


URING the past five years 
D there has been a marked 
increase in the number of 
national advertisers using news- 
papers in preference to other medi- 
ums. This in itself is a recognition 
not only of the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the newspaper, but also 
of its superiority. 

The many advantages of the 
newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium, compared with other pub- 
lications, may be classified under 
three general heads: 

Newspapers allow concentration 
of advertising effort, facility of 
advertising control, and frequency 
of insertion. 

These characteristics permit the 
fullest and most efficient co-ordina- 
tion between the advertising and 
sales departments; a factor abso- 
lutely necessary in any successful 
campaign. 


The national advertiser who 
places his advertising in the news- 
papers can select the more densely 
populated sections of the country 
where the possibility of quantity 
sales and corresponding profits are 
greatest. 


Greatest Possible Circulation 


The greatest possible circulation 
available in any one class of medi- 
ums is less than one-third the pop- 
ulation of the United States. If 
the advertiser wishes to reach even 
this maximum, it is much more 
economical to distribute his prod- 
uct to this number in a restricted 
area than if they are scattered over 
a wide territory. 


More than one-half the popu- 
lation of the United States reside 
in ten states, and more than one- 
third in the trading area dominated 
by twenty-five cities. A judicious 
selection of newspapers in these 
ten states, or twenty-five cities, 


enables the national advertiser to 
make an intensive appeal to his 
market and sell it at a minimum 
cost for transportation, distribu- 


tion and advertising. 


Control of Copy 


The national advertiser using 
newspapers has the power to con- 
trol at all times, the amount, style 
and appeal of his copy. Conditions 
in various sections of the coun- 


Special 


RADIO 


Section 


Che New York Cines 


Sunday, September 12, 1926 


The New York Times will publish 
September 12, as a part of the 
Sunday edition, a Special Radio 


Section, full size, inaugurating Radio 


Week in New York, when there will 
be a radio exhibition at Madison 
Square Garden. 


Radio news in The New York Times 
Sunday edition thoroughly covers 
information of radio progress and 
invention, legislative measures pend- 
ing and proposed, tested suggestions 
for improvement of reception, pro- 
grams of stations all over the coun- 
try, with ten outstanding broadcast- 
ing events of the week, radio trade 
notes and comment. 


A greater sum is spent in The New 
York Times for radio advertising 
than in any other New York morn- 
“ing newspaper. 


Advertising forms close 
Wednesday, September 8 


Rate 95 cents an agate line. Circula- 
tion in excess of 600,000 copies. 
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Home Economics Department 
Los Angeles Express , 


FREDERICK WAGNER, general 
manager of the Los Angeles Evening 
Express—While direct contact with 
the consumer is the basic measure of 
co-operation given by the Evening 
Express, our service also is carried 
into trade fields to completely tie up 
our work. 

Products advertised in the Evening 
Express and exploited in the Home 
Economics Department are also fea- 
tured in the double-page advertise- 
ments which the Evening Express 
runs once a month in each of the 
Grocers’ Journal and the Commer- 
cial Bulletin, which publications 
reach more than 5,000 retail grocers, 
wholesalers, brokers and jobbers in 
Southern California. 

Thus the trade is kept informed 
of the advertising campaigns of manu- 
facturers and with the consumer con- 
tact service that is being given on those 
products through the Evening Ex- 
press. 

Letters of introduction to manu- 
facturers’ representatives, supplying 
lists of women registered in the Home 
Economics Department, assisting 
manufacturers to obtain wholesale and 
brokerage connections, market sur- 
veys, use of National Advertisers’ 
Display Window at the entrance to 
the Evening Express Building and 
mention of products in the columns 
of the Evening Express are among 
measures of co-operation given manu- 
facturers other than our actual con- 
sumer contact service. 
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The Beloit,Wisc., Daily News 
Issues a Trade Survey 


“A Survey of the Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, Trade Territory’ is the title of 
a booklet recently issued by the ad- 
vertising department of The Beloit 
Daily News. It is well illustrated 
and full of information. The intro- 
duction says: 

The facts and figures presented in 
this survey have been obtained from 
Beloit bankers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers, representative mer- 
chants, tax assessors, city treasurers, 
_ county farm agents, and other reliable 
sources. 

Under the sub-heading, Outline of 
Merchandising Cooperation, the fol- 
lowing summary is given: 

1. Will supply salesmen with re- 
tail route lists. 

2. Will assist salesmen by intro- 
ducing them to the trade, when 
deemed necessary. 


3. Will get out letters to the deal- 
ers in all towns in the trade territory, 
if campaign is large enough to war- 
rant it, or if for other reasons, it is 
considered advisable. 


4, Will make check-ups to find 
out jobber and dealer attitude if de- 
mand is created, if sales are repeating 
and any other information within 


reason. 
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The Examiner Retailer 


The San Francisco Examiner pub- 
lishes, on the 20th of each month, 
a six to eight page merchandising 
paper, ‘““The Examiner Retailer.” 

This publication is mailed to prac- 
tically every grocery and drug store, 
both wholesale and retail in North- 
ern California. Its present circulation 
is about 7,000 


The Aim of This Merchandising 
Paper Is Two-Fold 


Create Good Will for Advertisers and Help i 
Solve Retailers’ Problems 


By §. A. FERGER 


Manager Merchandising Department, The Cincinnati Enquirer 


HE MERCHANDISER,” our 

monthly trade paper, has a 

circulation among all the re- 
tail outlets. The purpose of the paper 
is two-fold: First, to create good will 
for our advertisers; second, to help the 
retailer solve his problems. It is our 
constant endeavor to make the paper 
more readable and of genuine value. 
The history of our leading drug and 
grocery stores with pictures of the 
store, proprietor, etc., are features of 
every issue of ‘‘The Merchandiser.”’ 

We also have a cash prize window 
display contest—the display to con- 
sist of products advertised in The 
Enquirer. This assures the manufac- 
turer of a genuine ‘“‘tie up’’ with his 
newspaper advertising and assists him 
in obtaining greater distribution. 

We believe the proper cooperation 
from the merchandising department 
will assure the success of the ma- 
jority of advertising campaigns. 

Now, the question naturally arises: 
What assistance should be given to 
bring about this result? Before going 
into this in detail, just a word about 
some of the abuses suffered by the 
merchandising department. ; 

A great many advertising agencies 
and manufacturers send in question- 
naires containing questions impossible 
of answering and often times foolish. 
At times we are asked to make several 
surveys on the same campaign, to 
count the stock the dealers have on 
hand, etc. 

Our work consists of rendering the 
advertiser every possible assistance, 
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Dispatch Service Department 
for National Advertisers 


The Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
maintains a Market Information and 
Research Bureau under the direction 
of experienced people well qualified 
to assist manufacturers, distributors 
and their agencies in planning their 
sales and advertising campaigns for 
the Central Ohio Market. 


Representatives of The Columbus 
Dispatch are in constant touch with 
distributors and retailers in all lines 
of business. When the advertising 
campaign justifies it, special investiga- 
tions are conducted, new avenues of 
distribution opened, personal calls 
made and tie up copy solicited. 


This newspaper supplies salesmen 
covering the field with route lists, and 
when necessary personal introductions 
to buyers are given. Portfolios of 
advertising campaigns are also fur- 
nished with a letter of introduction 
and acknowledgment of the advertis- 
ing contract. 

The Dispatch arranges for instal- 
lation of window trims and interior 
displays, and will distribute the ma- 
terial to a limited number of retailers. 


such as market analysis, letters to the 
trade, letters of introduction for sales- 
men, mailing of broadsides and tear 
sheets (postage to be paid by the 
advertiser), surveys and publicity in 
“The Merchandiser.”” To ask for 
assistance beyond this is an imposi- 
tion. 


The merchandising service given 
The American Tobacco Company on 
Half and Half tobacco, the advertising 
now appearing in The Enquirer, will 
probably better illustrate our service. 


At the start of the campaign a 
letter was sent to the trade advising 
them of the advertising about to ap- 
pear and suggesting they stock this 
tobacco. The American Tobacco 
Company is so well known that it 
was not deemed necessary to give the 
salesmen a letter of introduction. 
“The Merchandiser’ carried their ad- 
vertising as well as a news story. 


We have just completed a survey 
of one hundred fifty of the leading 
drug stores and tobacconists of Great- 
er Cincinnati. This survey shows that 
they have a distribution of better than 
eighty per cent and practically all of 
the dealers have re-ordered. 


Our surveys give the territory in- 
vestigated; our findings are summar- 
ized, and then put in the form of a 
““brief’’ to be sent to the advertiser. 


It is our belief that advertisers fully 
appreciate the value of merchandising 
service and that this service has a 
matked bearing on new advertising 
campaigns for the paper rendering it. 
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A Co-operative Exchange 


THE FOURTH ESTATE is ready 
and eager to render a real service to 
both newspapers and national adver- 
tisers in this department called THE 
MERCHANDISER. Therefore, it re- 
quests contributions to these columns 
—ideas, thoughts, suggestions, plans 
and procedures. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE keeps on 
file current copies of Merchandising 
Publications issued by newspapers in 
connection with their merchandising 
departments. Any newspaper adver- 
tiser, or advertising agency can secure 
from us copies of these publications 
by simply writing for them. They are 
thus available quickly and collectively. 
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Philadelphia Marketing Area 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is dis- 
tributing a valuable booklet entitled 
“Commercial Survey of the Phila- 
delphia Marketing Area.”’ It is pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and is full of 
information. Ask ‘‘The Bulletin” 
to give you one. 


Policy of the “Retail Journal’ 
Explained by its Publishers 


_W. J. DAMM, manager, merchan- 

dising and research bureau, The Mil- 
waukee Journal—Many of the trade 
organs published by merchandising 
departments of newspapers do not 
seem to take into consideration that 
they are strictly trade papers and, as 
such, the publication of consumer 
copy cannot produce results, to any 
great extent, for the advertiser. 
_ It is the policy of the Merchandis- 
ing and Research Bureau of The Mil- 
waukee Journal, in connection with 
the publication of advertisements in 
its Retail Journal, that only such ad- 
vertisements will be published as have 
a strictly dealer appeal. 

It is our idea that any manufactur- 
er desiring space in The Retail Journ- 
al, which is available without cost, 
will secure far greater benefits by hav- 
ing special copy prepared, addressed 
to the retailer, than by the reproduc- 
tion of the advertisements from one 
of our regular Journal schedules. 

We have no objection to a manu- 
facturer who will use his allotted 
amount of space and in that space 
reproduce, in miniature or in full 
size, some of the regular advertise- 
ments, but when this is done, the pre- 
dominating part of the advertisement 
must contain a message to the dealer. 

In this way, advertisements in The 
Retail Journal have proven actual 
results to the manufacturer. Our 
policy has been in force for over 
three years and ninety per cent of the 
manufacturers can see our point and 
are glad to prepare special copy. 
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New Additions and Corrections 
in Oregonian’s Route List 


From the “‘House Edition’’ of the 
Portland Morning Oregonian comes 
the following merchandising informa- 
tion: 

The Merchandising Service 
department will be ready to sup- 
ply our advertisers or their rep- 
resentatives with the new gro- 
cers’ route list and the druggists’ 
route list as soon as they can be 
printed. 

The new druggists’ route list 
will contain the name, address 
and buyer’s name of each of the 
214 drug stores in the city at 
the present time. Many new 
additions and corrections have 
been made to the old list. 

The grocers’ list will give the 
names and addresses of the 1315 
grocery stores in Portland, 
routed so that they can be called 
on in the shortest possible time. 
It is interesting to note that 
there are 166 chain stores listed 
in the book, representing ten 
different organizations. 

The 1926 Oregon Market re- 
cently made its appearance and 
has been very favorably received 
by the merchants. It should 
leave no doubt in the minds of 
advertisers but that the Oregon 
market is the place to market 
their products and that The 
Oregonian is the best medium 
in which to advertise it in this 


field. 
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Truthfulness in Advertising 
Should Be a Prerequisite ' 


J. H. L. JANSON, JR., Tampa, 
Fla., trust officer, First National Bank 
of Tampa—My criticism of newspa- 
pers is the undue publicity and promi- 
nence given the ever-increasing scan- 
dal, murder, divorces and other ob- 
noxious items which are printed to 
please the general public and for large 
circulation purposes. The typical bus- 
iness man does not have time to pe- 
ruse this so-called ‘‘trash’’ and in my 
opinion is becoming a headline ‘‘read- 
er,”’ only giving his attention to the 
editorials and articles of civic interest. 

Newspaper advertising is not cor- 
rectly proportioned with the reading 
matter, but, of course, consideration 
must be given to the fact that the 
newspapers derive a great deal of their 
overhead from the advertisements and 
will be unable to properly function 
without this feature. 

I do not consider it ethical to pub- 
lish comparative circulation and adver- 
tising data to the disparagement of 
other newspapers, for I feel the papers 
are purchased by the individuals for 
their merits and not on account of the 
fact that it is the largest or second 
largest newspaper in town. 


Accuracy and truthfulness in ad- 
vertising should be a prerequisite es- 
pecially in a locality such as this, for 
people depend a great deal upon the 
newspapers and are often misguided 
by the subterfuges and misrepresenta- 
tions of advertisers. 


Publications such as the New York 
Times, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
Chicago Tribune and the Wall Street 
Journal should, in my opinion, be 
given high honor. 


Public Should be Protected from, 
Not Exposed to, Advertisers 


MADISON BENTLEY, Urbana, IIl., 
department of psychology, University 
of Illinots—I should like to supply 
any help that I could in the forma- 
tion of public opinion regarding the 
press, and by way of changing certain 
aspects of the pages of our daily 
papers. I am not sure, however, that 
mere opinion of such matters has any 
value. 


I am not certain that I see any gen- 
eral improvement in newspapers. Im- 
provement implies a standard, and 
standards in this connection are many. 
You will not know whether I mean 
that newspapers are giving better ac- 
counts of news than formerly, or are 
more moral, or more attractive, or 
less offensive in general form, or less 
inclined to follow the interests of cer- 
tain classes. That opinion, therefore, 
has very little value. 


I think there is too much adver- 
tising, though I am not certain that 
that defect is primary to the daily 
press. Temptation to buy is, I think, 
one of the factors in expensive and 
uneconomical living. It is my opinion 
again that more papers should be more 
responsible for advertised articles and 
that the buying public should be pro- 
tected from, rather than exposed to, 
the advertiser. 


Some large papers write intelligent 
and useful editorials; many do not. 


The Sunday newspapers are much 
too large and too expensive. They 
contain a good deal of vicious and 
useless material. I find no cultural 
help or advancement for the reader 
in most of them. 


I read most regularly the New York 
Times. I have made no critical sur- 
vey of all the large papers. I read the 
Times because it is comfortable, con- 
venient and satisfactory and because 
the reading is filled with pleasant asso- 
ciations, 
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Sunday Newspapers of America 
' are Far too Large 


WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE, 
Denver, Colo., author—lI like stand- 
ard size newspapers. Yes, illustrated, 
but not too much. Not entirely a 
NEWSpaper, unless you define news 
very broadly to include anything that 
will interest and benefit the race. 

Newspaper bragging as to circula- 
tion and advertising and ability strikes 
me as merely childish. Sunday news- 
papers in America are far too large 
and cheap in tone. 

As to newspapers which I like, I 
would name: New York World, for 
its columns; New York Times, for its 
general accuracy and news service. 

Sorry I can’t sit down and dig into 
this a bit—it is worth it—but I can’t. 


Would Not Do Half So Well 
If He Were Publisher 


LouIs J. TABER, Columbus, Ohio, 
Master, the National Grange—I am 
of the opinion that newspapers in 
general are improving, although there 
is a serious tendency, in some sec- 
tions, to allow the editorial policy 
to be guided by the business mana- 
ger's office and the relation of the 
news and editorial matter to adver- 
tising patronage. 

The average farmer prefers a stand- 
ard size newspaper. 

One serious fault with many of 
our newspapers is that they lack 
a straight-from-the- shoulder editorial 
policy. 

The agricultural press is improv- 
ing and gaining in popularity. 


What Newspaper Readers 
Think of The Newspapers 


Here Are More Letters From People in Divergent 
Fields in the Newspaper Symposium 
By GREENBAULE TALBOTT 


Associate Editor, THE FOURTH ESTATE 
No. 3 of a Series 


Should Give More Information 
Along Investment Lines 


ALBERT L. GRUTZE, Portland, 
Ore., secretary Title and Trust Com- 
pany—Newspapets as a whole are 
improving in the class of reading ma- 
terial. I cannot say that they are retro- 
grading. I prefer the standard size, 
with few illustrations. Illustrations in 
newspapers, speaking generally, do not 
really convey intelligent interpretation. 

Most newspapers carry too much 
advertising jumbled through the pa- 
per. Published statements of competi- 
tive circulation and advertising matter 
are in my opinion information which 
the public likes to know; it gives the 
business man an opportunity to con- 
sider the medium and is an index as 
to business conditions if correctly 
studied. Every newspaper should be 
careful in the accuracy and truthful- 
ness of the advertising it accepts. 

Altogether too much space is given 
to murders and criminal trials than is 
warranted. 


More space should be given to edu- 
cational information on investment 
lines, instead of flounting before the 
public at large the constant losses suf- 
fered through ill-advised investments. 
There are legitimate investments, but 
through the constant haranguing of 
the losses suffered through poor in- 
vestments, immense amounts of money 
are tied up through fear of investing 
in illegitimate enterprises. 


The average newspaper editorials in 
most cities play too much on local 
prejudices but happily Portland news- 
papers are far better in this regard 
than any other city that I know of. 
The Oregonian is one of the outstand- 
ing papers of the whole country and 
our other papers are better than the 
average. 


My criticism of the Sunday papers 
is that they have developed into scan- 
dal sheets of prominent families or 
make prominent the scandal of people 
in whom no one is particularly inter- 
ested. This has reference of course to 
the magazine section. 


I consider the Oregonian the best 
newspaper with the Telegram and the 
Journal of Portland next. Of the out- 
side papers New York Times is my 
preference. 


Rather Pleased That She Can 
Skip a few Trivial Pages 


MRS. FRANCIS E. CLARK, Boston, 
Mass., president the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Uniton—I prefer the stan- 
dard size. 

Illustrations add to the vividness 
of the information that we obtain 
from any reading. It is easier to vis- 
ualize a scene that we have seen a pic- 
ture of, or better yet, that we have 
seen. I believe very strongly in the use 
fulness of visualization in any kind of 
learning. Yet, it may be possible that 
some papers give more space to illus- 
trations than the results warrant. 

I never read advertisements unless 
I am looking for some particular thing 
that might be advertised. To me ad- 
vertisements are paper wasters. But if 
there are those who use and profit by 
advertisements, then it would not be 
fair to say there are too many of them. 
It seems to me that this is a matter 
that would be settled by the demands 
of business and not on theoretical con- 
siderations. 

I think a newspaper should take 
responsibility for the accuracy of its 
advertising, wherever and whenever it 
is possible, 

Too much space is given to the de- 
tails of crime as well as to sports. 
Though sporting events do not inter- 
est me, a paper has to suit the taste 
of a widely differing public, and when 
our lives are so busy, the reader who 
tries to keep up with the papers is 
rather pleased than otherwise with a 
few pages that he can skip and feel 
that_he has not missed anything. 

One fault which used to annoy me 
extremely in a few newspapers, and 
which seems now to be quite common 
to the majority, is the finishing of an 
article on a later page. It is very an- 
noying to a reader. 

Many of us get attached to the 
paper that we read and prefer it, re- 
gardless of its merit. I have read the 
Kansas City Star regularly more years 
of my life than any other city paper 
and still remember it as an excellent 
paper. I also consider the New York 
Times a very good paper. 
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Editorials are Good and in 
Advance of News Matter 


DR. FREDERICK D. STRICKER, 
Portland, Ore., State Health officer— 
There is entirely too much misinfor- 
mation provided by the press, due to 
the fact that sufficient investigation is 
not made in regard to what is known 
on the subject. For instance, we often 
see the term ptomaine poisoning used 
in the papers, when this rarely occurs. 
It is either food poisoning or botul- 
ism. I think newspapers could be im- 
proved if such facts were referred to 
the proper authorities before being 
published. 

The publication of half-baked news 
has the effect of making the ordinary 
person rather dubious of anything 
more or less complicated. As long as 
newspapers ignore the facts, this will 
continue. Every city has authorities 
on certain subjects and if newspapers 
will use these authorities they will be 
able to do much to educate the people 
at large. 

I find that editorials are on the 
whole good, and in advance of the 
news items. A good many papers have 
good editorials and still publish a lot 
of bad and pernicious news. There are 
also a certain class of editors who 
abuse the privileges of the press by 
forcing their own opinions on the 
public in a particularly vindicative 
way. They see nothing good in the 
acts of a public official and take an 
unfair advantage to criticize acts of a 
welfare nature. These editors are a 
few and probably do not represent the 
press at large. 

I like a newspaper that publishes 
the facts in an interesting way. I can 
see no reason why it is necessary to 
make questionable statements in order 
to popularize a newspaper. 


Tendency to Sensationalism and 
Magnifying Small Matters ' 


HON. THOMAS G. MCLEOD, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Governor of South 
Carolina—1. In what respect are 
newspapers improving? 

In news service. 

2. In what respect are they retro- 
grading? 


In lack of dominating personality — 


as expressed in editorials; in the nar- 
rowness of view that oftentimes shows 
even the lack of information, and a 
partisanship in the expression of these 
views. 

3. Should newspapers be illustra- 
ted? 

Yes, I know of no more attractive 
manner of conveying information than 
by pictures. “‘Men are but children 
grown up.” 

4. Should newspapers publish 
comparative circulation and advertis- 
ing data to the disparagement of other 
newspapers? 

No. 

5. What should be the policy of a 
paper regarding the accuracy and 
truthfulness of advertising? 

To ascertain as far as is reasonably 
possible the truthfulness of the adver- 
tising. A reputation earned in this re- 
spect would save a great many losses, 
and would strengthen the value of the 
paper as a protector of the public. 

6. What prominent faults do you 
observe in newspapers? 

The tendency to sensationalism and 
magnifying of small matters and of- 
tentimes a disregard of essentials. 

7. What is your criticism of aver- 
age newspaper editorials? 

Lack of full information on the 
part of the writer of the theme he is 
discussing. 

8. Do you think a daily should be 


strictly a newspaper? Or, should it 


contain features, etc.? 
A reasonable amount of ‘‘features’’ 
are desirable and advisable. : 


Hessen 
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F, E. Gannett Interests Buy Sentinel 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Owner of Seven New York State Newspapers Heads Organization that Completes 
Largest Newspaper Deal of the Carolinas 


Frank E. Gannett, of 
Rochester, N. Y., who with his 
associates, on August 14, added 
The Twin City Sentinel and 
Western Sentinel of Winston- 
Balem, N. C., to his string of 
newspaper holdings. According to 
the United Press, this was the 
largest newspaper deal in the his- 
tory of the Carolinas. 

The Twin City Sentinel prop- 
erties were bought from Rufus A. 
Shore, Henry R. Dwire and asso- 
ciates. Resident part owners will 
be W. M. Clemens, vice-president 
and editor, and Warren M. Ingalls, 
secretary-treasurer and _ business 
manager. No change in editorial 
policy is contemplated. The Sen- 
tinel, a six day afternoon publica- 
tion, is the leading paper of Wins- 
ton-Salem, the largest city in the 
Carolinas. 

The sale was made through 
Harwell © Cannon, agents, of 
New York. 


Gannett’s First in South 


The policy of the Sentinel will 
continue independent. 

This is the first entrance into 
the Southern field by Mr. Gannett, 
well-known publisher and princi- 
pal owner of seven newspapers in 
New York State, The Rochester 
Times-Union, The Utica Ob- 
server Dispatch, the Elmira Star- 
Gazette, Elmira Advertiser, El- 
mira Telegram, The Ithaca Jour- 
nal News and The Newburgh 
News. 

Mr. Gannett was the founder 
and is still president of the New 
York State Publishers Association; 
a trustee of Cornell University and 
president of the Cornelian Council 
of Cornell, member of the Finger 
Lakes Park Commission of New 


ARK ANOTHER stroke in 
the upward progress of 


WARREN M. INGALLS 
Sec.-Treas. and Business Manager 


’ Atlanta, Ga., as 


York State and was largely in- 
strumental in founding the Em- 
pire State School of Printing. 
Mr. Clemens is better known in 
the South than in the North al- 
though for the past few months he 
has been managing editor of The 
Reove ies tet 
Times - Union, 
Mr. Gannett’s 
leading paper. 
Mr. Clemens, a 
native of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has 
been connected 
with _ various 
Southern papers 
in Memphis and 
Kaioxz ville 
Tenn., Birm- 
ingham and Mo- 
bile, Ala., and 


managing edi- 
tor, editor or 
general manager 
for the past 20 
years. 

He was form- 
erly secretary of 
t he Southern 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion and is the 
father of the Code of Ethics of 
the 200 Southern Newspapers 
comprising that association. - 

Mr. Ingalls, formerly of the ad- 
vertising departments of the New 
York Herald and New York Sun, 
has been advertising manager of 
The Elmira Star-Gazette, Elmira 
Advertiser and 
Elmira Tele- 


FRANK E. GANNETT 
President 


gram, Gannett 
newspapers, 
where he made 


an enviable rec- 
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in local advertising linage and first 
in national advertising linage. The 
present year has been the best in 
the entire history of the paper. 
The Sentinel has been a con- 
structive newspaper and the con- 
stant idea has been to have some- 
thing to interest 
every member of 
the family. It 
has ak weacy s 
worked for com- 
munity advance- 
ment, its effort 
all the while be- 
ing to make 
Winston - Salem 
a better city in 
which to live. It 
was instrument- 
al in securing a 
CILY Sp Diath tO) 2 
Winston-Salem; 


the Community 
Chest method of 
financing the ac- 
tivities of local 
charitable and 
social service 
agencies was a 
potent factor in 
bringing that 
about; its sup- 
port of the civic music program 
and of educational and kindred 
activities generally has been fre- 
quently commented upon in a 
most favorable way. 

It has been an outstanding sup- 
porter of various municipal bond 
issues for public improvement pur- 

poses. The pa- 
ee per has'co-oper- 
ated for the last 
several years in a 
very effective 
way with the 
City Health De- 


ord. His news- 


paper experience 


partment in its 


was interrupted 


effort to decrease 


by the World : » infant mortality, 
Weare. auting | Ghe Elmira Advertiser ©=3 through the aid 
which he served The Sunday Telegram[==-] of the Milk and 
in France with ay . aaa Ice Fund. An 
the American important part 
Expeditionary of its policy has 
Force. been the effort to 


The Western Sentinel was es- 
tablished in 1856 and the Twin- 
City Daily Sentinel in 1884. For 
many years they were owned by 
the late W. F. Burbank, of Cali- 
fornia. The Western Sentinel was 
originally a weekly publication, 
but for the past several years has 
been published as a semi-weekly. 
Both papers have gone forward 
constantly, increasing their clien- 
tele from year to year and becom- 
ing more potent forces all the time 
in the life of their community and 
section. 

The Twin-City Sentinel is first 
in its field in home city circula- 
tion, first in total circulation, first 


interest the children of the com- 
munity in the paper. For years its 
Saturday religious pages have at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The Sentinel has expounded 
day in and day out the idea that 
“Evening Hours are Reading 
Hours’ and its steady increase in 
circulation and advertising patron- 
age has demonstrated the effective- 
ness with which that has been 
done. 

Rufus A. Shore, former presi- 
dent of the Sentinel Company, 
and until now manager of the 
paper, has been with the Sentinel 
for 32 years in various capacities, 
while H. R. Dwire, editor and 


its advocacy of: 


secretary of the old company, has 
had a service with the paper cov- 
ering 22 years. Both have a wide 
acquaintance in newspaper and 
other circles in this and other 
states. Mr. Shore was appointed 
chairman of the business section of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association some years ago, 
while Mr. Dwire served as North 
Carolina member of the editorial 
section committee. 


Both these men have had an ac- 
tive part in local community af- 
fairs, Mr. Shore having served for 
several terms as treasurer of the 
Rotary Club, as chairman of im- 
portant committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and in other 
community relations, while Mr. 
Dwire is chairman of the City 
School Commission, a past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce 
and secretary of the board of direc- 
tors of the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Raleigh. 


A Bigger and Better Paper 


In announcing the sale of the 
Sentinel properties to Mr. Gan- 
nett, Messrs. Shore and Dwire 
stated that several efforts had been 
made to purchase the paper and 
that, after considering the matter 
very carefully, they felt that Mr. 
Gannett and his associates were 
ideally fitted to continue the tradi- 
tions of The Sentinel and to make 
it even a bigger and better paper. 


The Sentinel has been making 
rapid progress in various ways, but 
in no department has its growth 
been more pronounced than in that 
of national advertising. ‘Sentinel 
Service’ has come to be recognized 
in a very definite way by space 
buyers for nationally advertised 


products. Its national as well as 
local advertising linage has been 
showing a constant increase. 
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N THE thirtieth birthday, Tues- 
() day, of his publishing the 

New York Times, Adolph S. 
Ochs was presented with memorial 
gifts from his employes, including a 
scroll from those who have been with 
the Times since Mr. Och’s incumb- 
ency as publisher. Members of the 
New York Times chapel of the “‘Big 
Six’’ gave the publisher a solid silver 
printer’s stick. 

A committee represented all of the 
employes visited Mr. Ochs in his 
office and handed him a solid silver 
centrepiece for flowers. A speech was 
made by Miss Mary G. Judge, com- 
mittee chairman, and Mr. Ochs re- 
sponded in a few words, expressing 
his appreciation of the sentiment 
animating the giving of the centre- 
piece. 

At a special meeting of over 300 
members of the Times Chapel of the 
International Typographical Union 
in the composing room, chapel chair- 
man John Simons, gave the “‘stick’’ 
to Mr. Ochs. 

Edward H. Edwards, a veteran of 
the composing room, told of the days 
in Knoxville fifty years ago when he 
worked side by side as a typesetter 
with Adolph S. Ochs. Mr. Ochs told 
the members of the chapel that he 
appreciated their friendship. 


Growth of Chapel 


When Mr. Ochs assumed control 
of the Times in 1896, the chapel 
had fifty members. Today the com- 
posing room employs about 325 
members of Typographical Union 
No. 6, and over a hundred unorgan- 
ized employes. 

An editorial in the Times Wed- 
nesday commemorated the annivers- 
ary and reprinted the original an- 
nouncement Mr. Ochs made when he 
took over the newspaper. The edi- 
torial also called attention to the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the news- 
paper, which will fall on September 
18, the Times having been established 
by Raymond, Jones &% Co. on that 
date in 1851. 

In 1896 the Times printed 2,227,- 
196 lines of advertising. In 1923 the 
Times printed 24,101,226 lines of 
advertising. The circulation was 21,- 
516 in 1896; in 1924 it was 378,- 
174. 

Regular employes numbered 300 
when Mr. Ochs took the Times over, 
and the annual gross income was 
$500,000. The Times employs over 
3,000 regular employes today, and 
has an annual gross income of $25,- 
000,000. 

Forty-nine employes, who were 
with the Times thirty years and more, 
presented a scroll to Mr. Ochs, con- 
taining the following message: 


“Greater Pride’ 


Thirty years ago we whose names are 
signed below were on the staff of The 
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Ochs and Times Together 
Thirty Years 


New York Newspaper Has Shown Remarkable 
Growth During Regime of Its Energetic Publisher 


Editors Increase Membership 


The N. E. A. is putting on a cam- 
paign to increase its membership by 
2,000, it was announced by H. C. 
Hotaling, executive secretary. 

Letters mailed on Friday, August 
13 were productive of 117 responses 
by Monday, August 16, Mr. Hotal- 
ing declared. The drive is nationwide. 


The Silver “Stick” Being Presented to Adolph S. Ochs 
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New York Times. To that newspaper you 
came, on August 18, 1896, to assume its 
management and control. 

Every year of the three decades which 
have passed since then has given us 
greater pride in our service under your 
leadership. The vision you brought of a 
newspaper which should give to intelligent 
readers all the news promptly, accurately 
and competently, you have held constanily 
before our eyes. The beginnings were 
small; you have built this great newspaper 
stone by stone from humble foundations. 
You have set new standards of enterprise 
in gatherina the news of the world. You 
have established new conceptions of char- 
acter and public service in the publica- 
tion of a newspaper, of keepina faith with 
readers in news and advertising, For 
these reasons the glory of The New York 
Times is known throughout the world, 
which rightly pays tribute to your genius, 
as do we who know you. 

For you, Mr. Ochs, we who have been 
in The Times service have a deep per- 
sonal affection. You have been to us the 
embodiment of courage and ideals, of 
gentleness and human understanding. The 
three decades of your direction of The 
New York Times have heen for us the 
shining years. May this thirtieth anni- 
versary of your publishershib find vou and 
all vou love in abundant happiness and 
health; and may this word of the regard 
of your old co-workers carry to you a 
message from our full hearts. 


Signers 


Those who siqned the scroll were: 


Ben C. Franck, Kate L. Stone. pub- 
lisher’s office; Louis Wiley, Charles A. 
Flanagan, business department; E. S 


Bradford, F. C. Mortimer, editorial staff: 
Henry Loewenthal, R. W. Welch; Michael 
Abrahams, news department; David Coch- 
rane, William A. Penney, Thomas J. Dillon, 
William G. Devericks, Christopher Fadum, 
Fred E. Burr, Martin J. Carroll, Oscar 
Desmarsis, Fred Ditchie, Eugene Doyle, 
Patrick Dugan, Edward Edwards, John M. 
Fitzpatrick, Martin Gough, Paul Green, 
Horace W. Hesson, Charles Hoimgren, 
John C. Holzer, Peter Jensen, David 
Klein, Theodore C. Lauer, Charles Lock- 
wood, James McCraney, Joseph McGinn, 
Gustave Meinert, Fred Merz, Joseph O’- 
Brien, Daniel O’Rourke, H. Clark Pierce, 
John T. Reagan, Fred J. Schuyler, John 
C. Spoth, Edward Stack, Frank H. Swick, 
Jacob Symmons, Jacob M. Turney, William 
H. White, Edward Wiseman, William 
Woods. 
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M. S. Sherman Resigns as 
Editor of Springfield Union 


The editor of the Springfield, 
Mass., Union, M. S. Sherman, has 
resigned and will leave that paper on 
September 25. His new connection 
will be announced later. 

Mr. Sherman entered the sporting 
department of the Union in 1894. 
In time he became city editor, then 
news editor, and then managing 
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editor of the paper. As managing 
editor he did much editorial writing, 
and when A. P. Langtry, editor and 
publisher, was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, he took complete charge of the 
editorial page. 

When Mr. Langtry was elected Sec- 
retary of State, and the late John D. 
Plummer was made publisher of the 
paper, the title of editor passed to 
Mr. Sherman. This was in 112. 
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Inland Helps Plan 
Next N.E.A. Jaunt 


Many Towns Anxious to 
Participate in Big » 
19277 Convention 


Because the next National Edi- 
torial convention will be held in 
Inland Daily territory the Inland 
Daily Press Association plans to 
take an active part in its promo- 
tion. This makes at least four of 
the strongest press associations in 
the country that will be actively 
interested in the promotion of this 
event. The others are Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota state asso- 
ciations. The Black Hills Press 
Association will also be actively 
interested. It is expected that other 
adjoining state associations will 
also also show much more than 
ordinary interest in making this 
event an unusual success. 

It is expected that the annual 
convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association next year will 
be held in June. This is the ideal 
time of the year to visit Nebraska 
and the Black Hills. 

The biggest problem that con- 
fronts Nebraska and the Black 
Hills in entertaining the National 
Editorial Association next year is 
taking care of all the towns that 
want to participate. Every town 
of any consequence is urging rea- 
sons why it should be visited. 
Numerous places that are too small 
to entertain the party, or that are 
off the direct line and cannot pos- 
sibly be reached, have announced 
their intention to help with the 
financial arrangements, and to be 
on hands and help their larger 
sisters entertain. 


Ole Buck, field manager of the 
Nebraska Press Association, is now 
visiting towns in Nebraska and 
the Black Hills to talk with them 


about plans for entertaining the 
N. E. A. next year. 
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San Francisco Daily News 
To Have A New Home 


Special to Tur FourtH Estate 


Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 17— 
The San Franctsco Daily News, 
a Scripps-Howard afternoon 
newspaper, yesterday purchased a 
new hundred by two hundred 
eighty foot site for a new home. 
The new location will be at Russ 
and Howard streets. The prop- 
erty, announced as the largest 
unimproved property in the 
downtown section, will be used 
as the site for “a handsome 
structure several stories in height 
that will be an ornament to the 


city as well as a model of news- 
paper plant effictency.”’ 

No definite date was given for 
the start of work on the new 
building, but tt was assured that 
the structure will be begun soon. 
Officials of the News company 


stated that the new site was 
found necessary because of con- 
tinued growth. A new butlding 
was found imperative tn spite of 
repeated enlargements in the press 
quatters. 

The new location is more 
central and yet outside of the 
heavy trafic zone, making for 
ease in distribution and yet easy 
egress to market centers. 


S.N.P.A. May 
Gather at Atlanta 


Organization Took Place in 
That City Twenty-five 


Years Ago 


The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, organized in 
Atlanta, Ga., twenty-five years 
ago, may celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its birth in the 
same city. 

This possibility became more 
probable Saturday, August 14th, 
when John A. Park, publisher of 
the Raleigh, N. C., Times, and 
president of the association, con- 
ferred in Atlanta with publishers 
of the three Atlanta dailies—The 
Constitution, The Journal and 
The Georgian-American. 

The latest meeting of the asso- 
ciation was the annual convention 
at Asheville in July. It was then 
suggested that the next meeting 
might very appropriately be held 
in Atlanta. 

Directors of the association soon 
will decide where the convention 
is to meet. Atlanta will have the 
endorsement of Atlanta publishers 
and the Atlanta convention bu- 
reau, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions. 


Acquire Controlling Interest 


The controlling stock interest in 
the Charleston, S. C., News and 
Courier has been acquired by James 
E. Rockwell and Robert Lathan, 
who will continue the new manage- 
ment of the newspaper. Mr. Rock- 
well was formerly president and pub- 
lisher of the Duluth, Miss., Morning 
News-Tribune. He has been active in 
newspaper work for twenty years, 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. He 
recently sold the Duluth News- 
Tribune. Mr. Lathan has been editor- 
in-chief of the News and Courier, a 
morning paper. 
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Hearst Estate, Inc., Formed 
Special to THe FourtH Estate 


Sacremento, Cal., Aug. 17— 
Articles for the incorporation of 
the Hearst Estate, Inc., were 
placed on file here yesterday. The 
new organization ts capitalized 
for five million and headed by 
William Randolph Hearst. The 
purpose of the new incorpora- 
tion was announced as to buy 
and sell real estate in California, 
to buy and sell mines, and build 
railroads. Directors are named 
as Edward H. Clark and Nathan 
Moran of San Francisco, R. A. 
Clark and William A. Murray 
of Berkeley. Offices will be in San 
Francisco. 


Coolidge Keeps 
Reporters Busy 


Correspondents at Summer 
Capitol Work When 
Fish Don't Bite 


Special to Tur FourrH Estate 


RUL OMirH’s N.Y. Aug. 21. 
—The Adirondacks assign- 
ment started out as a pleasure jaunt 
but has been turned into a full day 
task by President Coolidge’s un- 
usual activity, which indicates he 
has become somewhat tired of 
angling for pike and would rather 
observe fairly regular hours at his 
office. 

At Swampscott last year the 
President transacted all his busi- 
ness at his summer home, rarely 
visiting the executive offices in 
Lynn. This summer there has been 
an abrupt change. Every morning 
sees him motoring the two and 
three-quarters miles from White 
Pine Camp to his secretary’s of- 
fice, which he occupies until all 
the routine has been cleared from 
the desk. 


Making More News 


It is noticeable, however, that 
Mr. Coolidge is making more 
news than he did last year, and 
apparently with some delibera- 
tion. He has just let it be known 
that inasmuch as he is continuing 
the bi-weekly press conferences at 
which his views on pending ques- 
tions may be learned, there is no 
use for the run of speculative stor- 
ies which might accompany a 
period of official silence. He has 
taken exception to only one. or 
two yarns and has gone about 
filling the columns with the de- 
velopments of his commercial avia- 
tion program, business conditions, 
international policies and confer- 
ences with important officials. 

The roster of correspondents 
received the addition this week of 
Carter Field, head of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, who is recuper- 
ating from an operation which 
prevented him from following the 
President North in July. Mr. 
Field will rest here a week or so 
before taking over the assignment 
from Harry Kingsbury of the New 
York office of the Herald-Tribune. 

Another important event of the 
week was a birthday celebration 

(Continued on page 27) 


‘prices on that difference. 


Fight on Rate Card 


Publicity Brews 


Fear That A. B. C. Proposal, 
Put Into Practice, Would 
Cause Controversy 


NLY seven members of the 

Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions have objected directly to the 

Bureau’s proposal that rate cards 

of newspapers be included in its 

reports, according to Stanley 
Clague, Managing Director. 


Nevertheless, the New York 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
as a body have taken a stand 
against it and are prepared to bat- 
tle for their objection at the Oc- 
tober Convention. 


There is apprehension that the 
practice, if begun, will result in 
controversy between publishers 
and advertisers when changes of 
rates occur within the report pe- 
tiods. There is also suspicion 
that some advertisers seek to have 
the record show the difference be- 
tween national rates and _ local 
rats, and base a fight for lower 
Mem- 
bers of the Association of Nation- 
al Advertisers, however, deny any 
such intention and express them- 
selves as caring little whether or 
not the rate cards shall be included 
in the report. 


Another Battle 


Newspaper publishers are pre- 
paring to carry another battle into 
the October convention, also. 
Newspaper members now contrib- 
ute about 80 per cent of the ex- 
penses of the Bureau, with a-dis- 
proportionate membership on the 
Board of Directors. They will 
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Standing Committee Heads Picked 
By S.N. P. A. 


A meeting of the S. N. P. A. ex- 
ecutives was held in Chattanooga at 
the Headquarters office on August 
14th, attended by President John A. 
Park, of the Raleigh, N. C., Times; 
Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News, Chairman of the 
Board; Wiley L. Morgan, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Sentinel, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Cranston Williams, Man- 
ager. 


Several matters were discussed, in- 
cluding another cost survey; labor 
negotiations; and approval was given 
to the S. N. P. A., campaign of sell- 
ing the South to the nation. 


The following chairman of stand- 
ing committees were appointed by 
President Park: 


Advertising—A. G. Newmyer, 
New Orleans, La., Item-Tribune; 
Business Affairsr—Rufus Shore, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Sentinel; Editori- 
al Affairs—James B. Nevin, Atlanta, 
Ga., Georgian; Labor—H. C. Ad- 
ler, Chattanooga, Tenn., ‘Times; 
Postage and Legislation—Colonel 
Robert Ewing, New Orleans, La., 
States; Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity School of Journalism—Major 
John S. Cohen, Atlanta, Ga., Jour- 
nal; Traffic—Cranston Williams, 
Association Manager. 


Consolidated Vice-President 
Plays “Inside Game”’ 


Hanson, of Paul Block Corporation, Proclaimed a 
Winner, Looms as National Figure After 
Years of Service 


CCASIONALLY a_ baseball 

player goes on for seasons 
playing a wonderful “‘in- 
side game’ without attracting the 
plaudits of the fans, until at the 
very pinnacle 
peak of the sum- 
mit of success, a 
brilliant stop, a 
slide, a home 
run or other dar- 
ing stunt brings 
him out into the 
full glare of pub- 
licity’s sunlight. 
Experts rush to 
their typewriters 
to pound out 
reams of praise; 
his whole re- 
markable career 
is turned over 
and over again 
and he is pro- 
claimed—a win- 
ner! 

In business it 
is much the same 
way. Men who 
have been play- 
ing a marvelous 
inside game for 
a long deferred acclaim after 
reaching the heights. M. F. 
Hanson has been playing the news- 
paper game in a most valuable 
manner for more than thirty-six 
years. He has been “‘in there’ on 
every play, hustling with head and 
hands, taking the bumps as well 
as the easy chances, and now as 
the newly chosen vice-president of 
The Consolidated Publishers, Inc., 
the new concern headed by Paul 
Block to handle the Block string 
of newspapers, he shines forth re- 
splendently. 


years receive 


Four in Combine 


This new corporation is pub- 
lishing the Toledo Blade, the 
Newark Star Eagle, the Duluth 
Herald and the Lancaster New Era. 
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N. Y. World Shifts 


Circulators 


Scott in Charge of Morning, 
Irish of Evening, Hoover 
Directing Both 


OSEPH M. SCOTT has been 
»} made circulation manager of 
the New York Morning World. 
Mr. Scott has been connected with 
the circulation department for 
more than twenty-five years and is 
thoroughly equipped for his du- 
ties, all of which he has performed 
at various times during his period 
of service. 

H. H. Irish, formerly circula- 


M. F. Hanson 


Another newspaper published by 
Mr. Block is not in the combina- 
tion. 

For 30 years M. F. Hanson 
was associated with the late John 
Wanamaker, first 
as advertising 


manager, and 
later as business 
manager and 


publisher of the 
Philadelphia 
Record. 

Six years ago 
he became asso- 
ciated with Mr. 
Block in the pur- 
chase of the Du- 
luth Herald. To- 
day he is inter- 
ested in all of 
Mr. Block’s pub- 
lications, and is 
vice-chairman of 
the executive 
board, as well as 
vice-president of 
the Consolidated 
Publishers. A fit- 
ting characterization of Mr. Han- 
son comes from Mr. Block, who 
says: 

“No one in the publishing and 
advertising field is better known, 
or better admired, than Mr. Han- 
son. His integrity, his loyalty, and 
his friendships are qualities that 
are a well-known part of his char- 
acter.” 

Mr. Hanson, who is on the 
sunny side of sixty, is the father 
of nine children, two girls and 
seven boys, who are now so grown 
up that he looks more like a 
brother to them than a father. His 
wife is even younger looking, 
being one of the most beautiful 
and charming women of Duluth, 
Minn., where the Hansons make 
their home. 
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tion manager of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Post-Express, has been 
made circulation manager of the 
Evening World. 

N. R. Hoover has been pro- 
moted from circulation manager of 
the Morning World to circulation 
director on both papers. 


Merge Illinois Papers 


Krans Brothers of Altona have 
dismantled the plant of the Oneida, 
Ill., News, moving the equipment to 
their Altona Record plant, and merged 
the two papers as the Record-News. 
E. M. Snooks has been publisher of 
the News, which was founded 50 
years ago by A. W. Ladd. A com- 
plete file of the first’s year’s edition 
was presented to the Oneida public 
library. The new owners plan to 
continue coverage in the Oneida field. 
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Virginian Editors 
Hear Gov. Byrd 
J. Barrye Wall Chosen New 


President of Press 
Group 
BARRYE WALL, of the 


. Farmville-Herald, was elected 
president of the Virginia Press As- 
sociation at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual convention at Pulaski, Friday 
and Saturday of last week. W. S. 
Copeland, Newport News Daily 
Press, was renominated, but de- 
clined to serve a second term as 
head of the organization. 

C. L. Weymouth, Ashland 
Herald-Progress, was re-elected sec- 
retary, and George O. Greene, 
Clifton Forge Review, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Under a change in the by-laws 
adopted by the convention, officers 
were renominated on the floor of 
the meeting instead of in com- 
mittee. 

A committee headed by Mr. 
Wall, the new president, submit- 
ted a plan whereby it is hoped to 
raise sufficient funds for the em- 
ployment of a full-time secretary 
of the association. The place for 
the 1927 meeting was left to the 
executive committee, but the con- 
vention recommended that the in- 
vitation of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
president of the College of William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg, be 
accepted, and a winter session be 
held at the institution as suggested 
in Dr. Chandler’s invitation. 


Plan to Improve News 


At a meeting of Virginia mem- 
bers of the Associated Press, plans 
for improving the news service to 
daily papers in the state were dis- 
cussed, along the lines of expan- 
sion of service to all papers. 

Major Powell Glass, of the 
Lynchburg News, was re-elected 
State chairman of the Virginia 
Associated Press Association, and 
F. J. McDermott, Richmond cor- 
respondent, secretary. This asso- 
ciation again will meet with the 
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Virginia Press Association at its 
coming winter conclave. 

One of Virginia’s most valuable 
assets in the state’s new era of 
progress is its newspapers, Gov- 
ernor Harry Flood Byrd, himself 
a newspaper man, told the Vir- 
ginia Press Association at the first 
session of the two-day meeting. 
The Governor praised the work 
of Virginia newspapers and the 
high standard they have reached. 

Much of his address was de- 
voted to incidents during his 
twenty-three years in the field of 
journalism. The governor is in his 
early forties. 


A Veteran 


The Governor was followed by 
Norman Call, vice-president of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad, who spoke on the 
“Relationship Between the Rail- 
road and the Press.”’ 


The newspaper men were guests 
of Dr. John Preston McConnell 
at an entertainment at the Radford 
State Teachers’ College. 


“Big Six” Rejects 
New Wage Plan 


Gotham Publishers Stand 
Pat—Next Move Up to 
International Body 


Y a vote of 1,290 to 7, members 

of the New York Typographical 

Union (“Big Six’’) have rejected a 

new wage scale proposition presented 

to them by the New York City news- 
paper publishers. 

In a meeting last Sunday at the 
Star Casino a ‘‘secret vote’’ was taken 
on the publishers’ proposal, which 
calls for either arbitration or a new 
three-year contract, with yearly in- 
creases of three dollars, two dollars 
and one dollar a week and elimination 
of the requirements of resetting bogus. 

Leroy Jones of the New York City 
Publishers Association would not 
comment on the action of the union 
when interviewed by THE FOURTH 
ESTATE, except to say that the next 
move was up to union officials. 


Up to International 


Leon H. Rouse, president of the 
union, told THE FOURTH ESTATE 
that any further action to be taken 
would have to be initiated by the 
international body, to which the New 
York organization belongs. James J. 
Lynch, international president of the 
union, came from union headquarters, 
Indianapolis, to New York, to watch 
the situation. 

The rejected proposal of the pub- 
lishers calls for ‘“‘no material increase 
in the borrowing or exchanging of 
purely local advertising matter, that 
is, advantage shall not be taken of 
this agreement to immediately or 
gradually bring about indiscriminate 
or unrestricted exchanges of mats, 
plates, or type of purely local adver- 
tising matter.” 

The last contract between the 
union and the publishing organiza- 
tion expired on July Ist, but con- 
tained a clause providing for a con- 
tinuation of present conditions until 
an agreement should be reached. 


“A fair amount of intelligence plus 
a large amount of determination is 
better than a large amount of intel- 
ligence and little determination.” 


John Steele Dies 
In Denver 


He Made Funston Famous 
and Accompanied 
Pershing 


AMOUS as 

a war cor- 
respondent, J. 
M. Steele died 
August 14, at 
his mountain 
home _ near 
Denver. Mr. 
Steele started 
his newspaper 
career in Kan- 
sas, working in 
Lawrence, Em- 
.0 t 1a wand 
Leavenworth 
before joining 
t he station 
The Kansas City Star, where for 
a time he served as police reporter. 
He enlisted during the Spanish- 
American War, going to the Phil- 
ippines with the 20th Kansas. 

He is generally credited with 
having made General Frederick 
Funston famous in the sense that 
his press dispatches gave the coun- 
try vivid accounts of Funston’s 
daring exploits, including the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo, the insurrec- 
tionist leader. 


On the arrival of his regiment 
in San Francisco Mr. Steele filed 
a 33,000 word story to his paper 
detailing the part that every Kan- 
sas man in the regiment played in 
the campaign. This was said to 
have been the longest press dis- 
patch ever filed up to that time 
with a telegraph company. 

When General Pershing led his 
expedition into Mexico, Mr. Steele 
accompanied him as a correspond- 
ent for the Denver papers and 
during the World War he was 
connected with the Red Cross, 
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John M. Steele 


Becomes Managing Editor of 
the Rochester Times-Union 


Norman Nairn, who has been city 
editor of the Rochester, N. Y., Times- 
Union since March 12, 1918, has 
been made managing editor of the 
newspaper to succeed W. M. Clemens, 
who has gone to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to be vice-president and editor 
of the Winston-Salem Sentinel, re- 
cently purchased by Frank E. Gan- 
nett of Rochester. 

Mr. Nairn was on the staff of the 
Evening Times prior to the consoli- 
dation of the Evening Times and the 
Union and Advertiser in 1918. His 
last position with the Times was that 
of political writer. 
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Cur Dogs Squeal 
At Canton 


Vice Ringsters Betray Each 
Other While Mellett 
Net Tightens 


ELLOW dogs squeal as soon 

as they are bitten. That is why 
the cowardly herd at Canton, Ohio, 
are betraying each other. Con- 
science, the greatest detective of all 
is also contributing to the solu- 
tion of the murder of Don Mellett, 
late publisher of The Canton 
Daily News. Facts squeezed out 
of the sewer saturated, slime 
dripping tenderloin of Canton re- 
veal the filthy vice monster against 
which Mellett took up arms and 
which finally crushed him. 


In retaliation, the mills of the 
gods are slowly grinding out the 
lives of the murderers. 


Cross Currents Indicated 


The arrest of Louis Mazer, on 
suspicion of complicity in the Mel- 
lett assassination and the counter 
arrest of Norman Clark a lawyer 
and former defender of liquor law 
violators indicate the cross currents 
that are at work. 

Mazer it is intimated, squealed 
on Clark after Mazer had been 
charged with participation in the 
tragedy. Then it is said by Clark, 
Mazer threatened to ‘“‘get’’ Clark 
because he “‘knew too much.’ 


Clark was taken into custody 
by United States Marshal Wil- 
liam Hall of Cleveland. 


He Might “‘Break’”’ 


Authorities here tonight were of 
the opinion that with Clark under 
arrest on a serious charge he might 
“‘break’’ and give vent to all he 
knows concerning the ramifications 
of the liquor ring. 

Inasmuch as officials declared 
that “‘to solve the liquor conspir- 
acy would be to clear the murder 


“mystery,’’ it was felt that Clark 


might throw valuable light upon 
the entire situation in Canton. 


Prominent Publisher Aids Widows of 
Valiant Policemen 


A total of $1,250 in checks was 
received last week by Police Com- 
missioner McLaughlin from Paul 
Block, publisher, New York, for 
distribution to five widows of patrol- 
men recently slain by gunmen. 


The checks were for $250 each, 
and were made out to widows of 
brave policemen killed in the course 
of their duties. 
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Reducing Subscription Price 
Brought Benefit Two Ways 


GEORGE C, GARDNER, circulation 
manager, The Huntington, W. Va., 
Advertiser-—Preventing a summer 

slump by cutting 

~~ the subscription 
_ rates of a news- 

' paper fifty per 
cent might seem 
an act of “‘sheer 
lunacy,” but that 
is exactly what 
The Hunting- 
ton Advertiser 
did on June 28. 
The opposition 
claimed it could 
not be done 
without a ter- 
rible loss and 
used the expres- 


i : |, sion quoted 
above in its 

George C. Gardner comeback. 
Although 


upon first impression it might seem 
like a losing proposition, we have 
gained in circulation to overcome the 
loss that we would have undoubtedly 
suffered if our figures had remained 
the same as before the cut. 

Our publisher, Mr. Luther T. 
Long, who is a far-visioned business 
man, decided to make the drastic cut 
because of a decline in the cost of 
production and white paper in recent 
years. The rates that had been in effect 
were dictated by necessity. 

During the stress of war, The Ad- 
vertiser was compelled to advance its 
subscription rates. The subscriber was 
the first to be called upon for an in- 
crease and has been the first to receive 
the benefit of the subsequent. decline. 
The removal of The Advertiser into 
its new plant, equipped as it is with 
every modern labor saving device, 
has cut production costs which are 
now passed on the reader. 

It seems to me that many other 
papers throughout the country would 
benefit by the experience of The Ad- 
vertiser. Without assuming superior 
knowledge or wisdom I wish to pass 
on to brother promoters the conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived after a 
thorough study and try-out of this 
system. 

Go thoroughly into the cost of 
production. Compare your revenue 
from circulation now with what it 
would be if you reduced your rates. 
Then, theoretically, figure what your 
gain would be and again what the 
receipts would be after the gain. In- 
creased advertising will bring in 
enough added revenue to satisfy your 
business manager if you fall a little 
short in circulation. 

Instead of taking the seasonable 
summer loss, which heretofore has 
been accepted as a necessary evil, the 
plan upon which we have hit has 
actually boosted circulation at that 
season. 

We are getting more advertising 
than is usual at this time of the year 
because of the powerful results ob- 
tained by those using our columns. 


In general, we have taken a great 
step toward circulation supremacy. 

If I can be of assistance to circula- 
tors who might be interested in this 
reduction and circulation growth I 
will be very glad to pass the particu- 
lars along. 


Circulation Increased by Letters 


Written by Carriers 


An Old Idea in a New Dress That Produced 
Good Results 


By WALTER SEIGENTHALER 


Circulation Manager, The Nashville Tennesseean 


They say there is nothing new 
under the sun in this game, but 
old ideas can be dressed up and 
take on the appearance of new- 
ness, so the circulation should 
dress up some of these old ideas. 

Letters, as a means of getting 
circulation, have certainly proven 
to us that they are producers, when 
used properly. 

Since the war our main effort 
has been directed toward our city 
carriers and news dealer circula- 
tion, and we have enjoyed won- 
derful growth in these classifica- 
tions. 

Our City Circulation has been 
built up through our Carriers or- 
ganization by the use of letters 
specially prepared for them and 
written in kid style, as if the Car- 
rier had written and signed them 
himself. We have used these letters 
continuously for the past five 
years, putting them out at inter- 
vals of about every three months, 
giving each Carrier one for every 
home on his route not taking his 
paper. 

The distribution of letters is 
made by the Carrier. However, we 
require our district managers to 
accompany the boys over their 
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“Good Times Parties” Are 


Good Will Winners 


B. J. ULLMAN, circulation. man- 
ager of The Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vindicator, has pulled off a stunt that 
has proven very successful. It might 
be called ‘‘Good Times Parties.’’ Those 
who wish to know more about them 
should write to Floyd C. Adams, of 
The Vindicator staff, for fuller in- 
formation. This is suggested by the 
first paragraph of a recent story in 
The Vindicator by Mr. Adams, read- 
ing as follows: 

“If an institution can transform 
frowns into smiles, replace gloom 
with good cheer, put joy in life’s 
pathways of aches and sorrows, only 
then does it fulfill its mission and 
part in creation—this is what The 
Vindicator has tried, is trying con- 
stantly to do, through its diversified 
programs of entertainment, guided on 
its way through the circulation de- 
partment headed by Bert Ullman.” 


“Many ideas grow better when 
transplanted into another mind than 


in the one where they sprung up. That 


which was a weed in one intelligence 
may become a flower in the other.”’ 

That’s a hint for you to send in 
some ideas to The Circulator. 


routes to see that the letters are 
properly placed, noting the ad- 
dress of non-subscribers and re- 
quiring a report from the carrier 
after his soliciting is done, and 
following this up with a visit 
from the District Manager. 

This plan will work and get 
results, if the letters are put out 
properly, and is more effective 
when supplemented with sample 
copies of the paper. We try to 
make each letter carry some new 
angle, and so far our best results 
have been obtained from a letter 
written by one of our carriers. 

This particular letter was 
photographed and printed on 
tablet paper, giving it the appear- 
ance of having been written by 
the boy on his school tablet, and 
would deceive almost anyone not 
familiar with the printing art. We 
picked up several hundred by this 
letter. 

If any fellow circulators are 
interested, I will be glad to mail 
them copies of letters that have 
pulled for us. And if I should 
hear of anything that I think will 
be of interest to ‘“THE CIRCU- 
LATOR” I will be glad to forward 
it to you for the good of others. 
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Fireworks Work Well 


VERNON P. MAXSON, circulation 
manager, the San Diego Independ- 
ent—-A great boon to our circulation 
just before the Fourth of July was 
a “Fireworks’’ free offer. Our system 
of handling this special offer was to 
distribute circulars through the boys 
and girls of every school in the city. 
The value of the box of assorted 
fireworks was fifty-five cents, and was 
given for new subscribers. A Banjo- 
Ukelele offer we put over at the first 
of this year netted us 1,500 new 
orders in less than two months. This 
scheme we also worked through the 
cooperation of school children. 


Picnics and Circus Parties 


Picnics and Circus Parties for 
children are great circulation boosters. 
If you do not believe so, write to H. 
H. Fris, general manager of The 
Arizona Gazette, of Phenix, Arizona. 
If he sends you a coy of his paper 
containing an account of such a pic- 
nic and circus, you will not only find 
it pleasant. reading, but it may stir 
you to a similar pleasant and profit- 
able procedure. 


Increasing Circulation Among 
People in the Country 


H. J. THAYER, circulation mana- 
ger, the Vincennes, Ind., Commercial 
—lIf the circulation manager will fur- 
nish each of his 
country solicitors 
with a small 
camera, say 34 
x 4/4 roll outfit, 
and have them 
take pictures of 
happenings on 
biise tetany els 
around the com- 
munity you will 
get good results. 

Have the so 
licitor get a good 
picture of anew 


house, blooded 
cattle, auto ac- 
cidents, largest | 


head of cabbage, 
largest peaches; 
in fact, anything 
that will be of 
interest to the 
country reader. 

_ Have the solicitor write a little ar- 
ticle from the places he solicits. If they 
are not written right the news room 
can arrange them. People like to see 
their name in the paper. They like to 
see that new home, that large peach, 
etc. 

To get a country subscription you 
have got to interest the man in his 
own surroundings. ‘Try the picture 
and with it a little article, and it will 
work wonders. 

One other thing is the Market Quo- 
tations. The farmer watches his paper 
for the rise and fall of the market, 
and depends upon its correctness. 

Here’s an example. While I was 
going over one of the routes out of 
this city, I called on a man that had 
been taking our competitors paper for 
years. He was cussing the paper for a 
mistake the paper had made in the 
market price of hogs, in which he had 
lost two cents a pound. I explained to 
him the accuracy of our market prices, 
and he signed for a year. Later I had 
four different men come in and sub- 
scribe for the paper for a year on the 
strength of the way that we run our 
market page. 

Have this page proof-read carefully 
and you will have the farmers talking 
for you. 

I trust this may be of help to 
brother circulators. If any of. them 
wish to write me I will answer to the 
best of my ability, if it will help them 
in any way. | 


H. J. Thayer 


Scotching Wildcat Schemes 


Recognizing the fact that only 
publications which have paid-up sub- 
scription lists and which are issued 
regularly are of any great value as 
advertising mediums, the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Richmond, 
Ind., is working to protect its mem- 
bers from wildcat schemes which are 
presented as advertising. 


You Are Invited 


Readers of THE FOURTH ESTATE 
are invited to send in clippings, com- 
ment, criticisms and so forth for pub- 
lication on this page. An exchange of 
ideas is mutually beneficial. Will YOU 
send in something NOW? 
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Romance in American Journalism 


Wallace McIlvaine Scudder, Founder of The Newark Evening News and Head of the Family It Shelters, 
Modest But Proud of Them Both | 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


No. 5 of a Series 


S HE IS the head and founder 
of the Newark Evening 
News, one would think 

Wallace McIlvaine Scudder would 
have his name somewhere in sight. 
It does not appear on the “‘flag”’ 
of that highly successful journal, 
nor anywhere about the plant, and 
not even on his office door. 
Someone has referred to news- 
papers as institutions. Institutions 
suggest stacks of books, or rows 
of white cots, or gingham garments 
all alike, piled in bins. The New- 
ark News is too human for any 
such title. It is more like a big 
family composed of 120,000 sub- 
scribers and advertisers and the six 
hundred who get out the paper. 
The moment I stepped across the 
threshhold of its home in Market 
street I felt I belonged there. Every- 
body senses this same welcome. 


Not in Conference 


“The publisher,’ said one of 
the chief executives, when I stated 
my mission, “never talks about 
himself. nor about the paper 
either.” 

“T’d like to see him for a few 
minutes, anyway,’ I ventured. 
“That is, if he is not busy.” 

‘He is never too busy to see 
folks,’’ was the reply. 

“He might be in conference,” 
I suggested. 

“No conference in this office. 
‘The Publisher’ doesn’t believe in 
them. Just go up to his room and 
walk in. If he isn’t there, he is 
around the plant somewhere.”’ 


Going His Rounds 


I went up to the third floor, 
and opened a door with the word 
“Publisher’’ on it. No one was 
in the room ‘“The Publisher’ was 
making his ‘‘Good Morning’’ 
rounds, as he does every day and 
as he has done ever since the Eve- 
ning News first came out with 
four pages, forty-three years ago. 


He had gone first to see about 
a small curtain for the composing 
room skylight, which he had put 
there especially to shade one of the 
compositors who started with the 
News back in 1883. All of his 
‘“‘boys’’ must be comfortable, of 
course, but here was a patch of 
glare which at noon bothered the 
veteran a good deal. He himself 
did not know just what the trou- 
ble was, but ““The Publisher’ no- 
ticed it and acted. 


Everybody Kept Happy 


It is just this relationship be- 
tween ‘“The Publisher’’ and those 
who have worked with him all 
these years which has been a prime 
factor in making the Newark Eve- WALLACE McILVAINE SCUDDER 


ning News the paper it is. The per- Publisher of the Newark Evening News 
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sonnel family has grown bigger 
and happier as the News has in- 
creased in circulation, advertising 
and prestige. 

Wallace McIlvaine Scudder be- 
lieved back in the ’Eighties that 
Newark needed a progressive, in- 
dependent newspaper. Born in 
Trenton, N. J., on December 26, 
1853, Mr. Scudder came of Co- 
lonial stock, a descendant of 
Thomas Scudder who, in 1635, 
came to Salem, Mass. He was grad- 
uated a mechanical engineer from 
Lehigh University. For several 
years he was connected with steel 
and iron mills. He finally gave up 
engineering to attend the Harvard 
Law School, and for several years 
was an attorney. In fact, today he 
is a Master in Chancery. 

He and several associates started 
the Evening News on September 
3, 1883, with scant capital and 
bounteous hopes. In the old New- 
ark Daily Advertiser, now merged 
with another journal, he had so 
formidable a competitor that 
everybody wondered how he had 
the hardihood to enter the field at 
all. He kept resolutely to his ideals 
and struggled through those early 
years. His partners wished to drop 
out, so he took over their inter- 
ests. 


Made It Grow 


Profits came in and back they 
went into the paper. The Eve- 
ning News outgrew the modest 
quarters in which it began; a larger 
plant was built at the present ad- 
dress in Market street; that was en- 
larged lately, and now another ex- 
pansion is due. 

The paper now has a gilt-edged 
circulation of 120,000 copies, in 
one of the richest sectors of the 
metropolitan disk, and an advertis- 
ing patronage which places it in 
the first rank of the six day pub- 
lications of the United States. 

“The Publisher,’’ to use the 
word those of his official family 
so love to employ, sought first of 
all to get all the real news, national 
and state, and especially the news 
of Newark and all its suburbs. It 
was news so prepared that the 
paper would be acceptable in any 
home, and read by children as well 
as the grown-ups. The great hold 
of the Evening News on the com- 
munity which it serves is due to 
the high ideals of Wallace M. 
Scudder. His legal training and his 
tolerant views of life have given 
it poise and fairness. 


Handled the Classified 


In national advertising, especial- 
ly in foods and in automobiles, 
the Newark Evening News is in 
the fore among the six day news- 
papers of the country. Its main- 
stay, however, is in its classified 
advertising. Not so many years ago 
he himself received these little ad- 
vertisements at the counter; and, as 
did the first James Gordon Ben- 
nett, he would help the smallest 
advertisers word their messages. 
Nearly 5,000,000 agate lines of 
them a year now realize ‘““The 
Publisher’s’’ farsighted vision. 

The mechanical excellences of 


the Evening News plant and its 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“Billy” Ireland of Ohio, 
Buckeye Bard of Pencil 


Sweet Singer in Color of Things at Home 
Gives Life to All with Human Touch 


By H. M.N. 


OU WHO BUY your news 

canned and your pictures 

ground out by the yard and 
accept your philosophical teach- 
ings in limp leather, do not know 
of the cooling, inspiring, delight- 
ful doings of Billy Ireland of The 
Columbus Dispatch and Ohio. 

Whether to call him cartoonist 
or philosopher or friend or insti- 
tution is for your own choosing. 
In Ohio they call him Billy with 
the same voice tones you use when 
you speak of a dear and respected 
friend. 

For twenty years he has put 
into the corner of the editorial 
page of the Columbus Dispatch 
kindly interpretations of current 
affairs. Occasionally they have had 
to sting a bit, but more frequently 
they have been a cheerful bur- 
lesquing of the commonplace 
things we like to talk about at 
home; and he has personalized the 
native products of Ohio and the 
elements of nature until children 
growing up almost see them as 
people about them every day. 


He takes buildings on a march 
down street. He puts counties into 
automobiles to inspect corn crops 
about the state. He makes huge 
ogres of traffic signals and makes 
a pumpkin alive with a friendly 
smile at Hallowe’en. High Street 
becomes a thing with a soul under 
his pencil, and a field of yellow- 
ing wheat becomes a living, breath- 
ing entity; an intimate of the glo- 
rious waving corn across the road. 


Towns Find Their Voices 

Barns and houses assume char- 
acter, villages, towns and counties 
take on the gift of speech, and 
somehow, someway, you have the 
feeling that this is just as you 
had always known it to be, and 
experience gratitude that Ireland 
of the Shamrock signature has re- 
vived the knowledge. 

And, oh, the delightful and 
hunger satisfying characters that 
speak from The Passing Show, his 
Sunday page in colors. Here “‘Jedge 
Priest’ deals a philosophy and com- 
ment in the lower left hand cor- 
ner that the shade of Confucius 


Zi 


might well envy, and does it in 
the language of Zanesville and 
Elyria and Dennison and all the 
towns and hamlets of rural Ohio. 


Much to Learn, Maybe 


Maybe you have always known 
the city streets and never the rich 
feel of newly plowed corn-row 
dirt on bare feet. Maybe workmen 
are to you only men who hang 
from the dizzy heights of steel 
skeletoned buildings. Maybe you 
don’t know the master minds of 
country blacksmith shops. Maybe 
doctors and preachers are, to you, 
immaculately clad, sophisticated 
gentlemen with much ambition for 
power. 


Maybe you never knew their 
glorious predecessors who served 
and serve in smaller centers with 
much love and a great insight into 
the human soul and a rarefied gift 
of expression that colors them with 
the humanity of the Christ him- 
self. 


If you are, by chance, starved 
of this great privilege of acquaint- 
ance, then turn over to the cold 
figures of Needham on another 
page, because Billy Ireland and his 
work can mean nothing to you. 
His creatures with their round bel- 
lies and unkempt hair, or cadav- 
erous lengths, with stooping shoul- 
ders of the talking Ford car, will 
be another and strang language and 
people, but—mistake not, they are 
friends, and loved ones too, of the 
people to whom Billy Ireland 
draws and among whom he lives. 


Up from Chillicothe, at the age 
of seventeen, to his desk on the 
Dispatch, he sits today in pros- 
perity, a director in his company 
and an institution in his State. 


You never saw his work in 
Syndicate and you never will. 
Strangers wouldn’t be the same as 
friends. He is a workman, and the 
genius of the man is ridden hard 
by his ability to toil to the fin- 
ished product. Don’t try to find 
him playing on Monday, Tues- 
day or Wednesday. You won't. 
The Passing Show is being made 
and nothing must interfere. 


That is real genius. A genius 
honest enough to toil for expres- 
sion instead of mouthing desire. 

I called him a singer in colors. 
_ Yes, and a poet and a philos- 
opher and a mentor and greatest 
of all—he is the living mirror of 
his people. 


MacGrath with Enquirer 


James Frederic MacGrath, for over 
twenty years identified with Metro- 
politan journalism, will be the editor 
of the New York Enquirer, new Sun- 
day newspaper, which, as announced 
in last week’s FOURTH ESTATE, be- 
gins publication September 19. 

Mr. MacGrath, a New Yorker by 
birth, worked many years for the 
Hearst newspapers and for the old 
Sun. He has had tutelage under such 
mentors as Roster Coates, Sam Cham- 
berlain, Charles Edward Russell, C. 


P. J. Mooney and Solomon S. 
Carvalho. 
Mr. MacGrath, identified with 


Hearst political campaigns, has been 
connected with large financial activi- 
ties since the war. 
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Another A. B. C. Storm 


Several times since its organization the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations has been a 
storm center, and now the clouds of an- 
other tempest seem to be gathering be- 
cause of the proposal that advertising 
rates be included in the A.B.C. reports. 


Stanley Clague, managing director of 
the A.B.C., insists that to include them is 
optional with publishers, but the impres- 
sion is that it may become compulsory. 
Whatever the intent, many newspaper 
publishers are averse to the plan, and the 
New York Publishers’ Association in a 
body has decided not to consent. In the 
list of those who have declared them- 
selves favorable, the names of the large 
newspapers of the country are lacking. 


The question of expense enters largely, 
of course, and newspaper members of the 
A.B.C., who contribute more than 75 per 
cent of its income, feel that the large sur- 
plus which has accumulated could be ap- 
plied, if it must be used at all, to reducing 
annual payments. 

The charge is not absent, also, that 
some national advertisers hope to see both 
national and local rates published, and 
use them as an argument for reduction 
in the former, though both are easily ob- 
tainable through ordinary and open chan- 
nels. 
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Also there is the long-cherished dis- 
satisfaction with the small representation 
of newspapers on the controlling board, 
and the cry of taxation without adequate 
representation will be raised at the A.B.C. 
convention in Chicago in October. 


Certain it is that unless a great deal of 
the well-known “ironing out’ is done 
before the fall meeting, there will be a 
hot time in Chicago in October. 


The Cash Discount 


There is danger in the abrogation of 
the cash discount to agencies, an action 
already taken by some newspapers and 
urged upon others. 

Theoretically always, and in most cases 
actually, agencies collect from the client 
before paying the newspapers. It has been 
found that the readiness or unreadiness 
of the client to take advantage of the cash 
discount is conclusive evidence of his 
financial condition. Close attention to 
this indication has prevented many a 
weak account from growing worse, and 
going bad finally altogether; and it is 
well known that agencies have frequently 
paid in time to take the discount and 
thus lessen their loss on a bad account, 
discharging the uncollectable debt to the 
newspapers out of their own exchequers 
to preserve their good names. 

It is hardly probable that withdrawal 
of the cash discount will spread widely, 
much less become general. Wise publish- 
ers will see the injury it would work to 
their incomes and to advertising gener- 
ally. Others can and doubtless will be 
made to see it by the agencies themselves. 


An Advertising Gem 


There is a wealth of appeal in the 
full-page advertisement sent to other 
newspapers by the Kansas City Star. In- 
cidentally, the text is the clearest, most 
compendiously comprehensive recital of 
the history of a great newspaper passing 
through a crisis which menaced something 
more than its life—the welfare of the 
city in which it flourishes. 

Only one paragraph mentions the 
thoroughness with which the Star covers 
its field, and then but in explanation of 
the concern felt by the city while it was 
yet undetermined into whose hands the 
Star should fall under the forced sale re- 
quired by Colonel Nelson’s will. 

‘The advertisement itself is an exempli- 
fication of the dignity which has always 
been the Star’s; a characteristic forceful 
in making the paper what it claims— 
‘The Star is Kansas City and Kansas City 
iS\ol HevStare« 


No Liberties Allowed 


Fortunate, indeed, are the newspapers 
of the United States in the nomenclative 
democracy of rulers of state and nation. 

President Roosevelt reveled in the 
name of “Teddy”; Taft smiled with 
much more than complaisance at ep Billa: 
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dignified Cleveland never objected to — 


“Grover’’; there are those today who do 
not hesitate to refer to Coolidge as “‘Cal,”’ 
and there are a lot of New Yorkers who 
do not remember that ‘‘Al’’ Smith’s name 
is Alfred. 

It is different in the Republic of Greece, 
It cost Achilles Kiros, editor of Hestia, 
an Athens newspaper, 2,000 drachmas 
for carelessly omitting to give General 
Pangalos his title of President of the Re- 
public when his name was mentioned in 
print. 

Greek dignity is a precious thing and 
must be preserved. 


More Cultivation Needed 


Golf is not a game only; it is an in- 
dustry; and figures presented by Floyd 
W. Parsons in a recent article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post indicate it is an 
under-advertised industry, at that. 

The 3,954 golf clubs in the United 
States which own real property have a 
total of 570,000 acres, representing, with 
club houses and golf equipment added, a 
total value of around $730,000,000. Be- 
sides these, 600 golfing clubs or associa- 
tions carry out annual programs on links 
they do not themselves own, swelling the 
total of golf club members to 1,650,000. 


More than 12,000,000 golf balls were 
sold in 1925, and the caddies supposed 
to hunt for them in the rough collected 
more than $10,000,000 in fees—about 
25 percent more than was paid to all the 
professional ball players in the clubs in 
22 leagues. 

More than 3,000 concerns make golf 
accessories, and 1,200 companies devote 
their entire plants to this production. 

The latest census, now more than six 
years old, showed 18,707,577 persons in 
the United States between the ages of 15 
and 25 years—the habit-forming period. 
Though they would not all be golfing 
prospects, the number of players could be 
increased many fold by more and better 
advertising, and the accessory industry 
stimulated to enormous expansion there- 
by. 

This field needs cultivation. 


Why on the Sports Page 


Heaven help the publicity agent or 
any other business enterprise who tries 
to work the newspapers for free space to 
the extent now being given to Mr. Rick- 
ard, sports merchant, and his proposed 
Dempsey-Tunney show. Certainly the 
newspapers would not help him. First 
page stuff day after day while the bicker- 
ing is going on, every step being played 
for all there is in it. 

However, if the newspapers are will- 
ing, that is their business. In a sense it is 
“good stuff,’’ even though nobody of in- 
telligence believes in the sincerity of the 
agitators. 

But why the first page story should be 
“‘Jumped”’ to the sports page rather than 
to some general news page, is the mystery. 
If this news comes under the head of 
sports, then the dictionaries need revision. 


a 
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Safe on the Stormiest Seas 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


By WILLIAM GROPPER 


Drawn especially for Tue FourtH Estate by William Gropper 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
NEWSPAPER LIFE 


By HENRY EDWARD WARNER 


REVISE 


STYLE SHEETS: Don’t say “blushing 
bride.”’ Don’t say: ‘‘pre-war liquor.” These 
things are extinct. Don’t say: ‘Prominent 
citizen;’’ say ‘‘protuberant.’’ Stick to FACTS! 


A THINK 


Cub Reporter—Mr. Allers, don’t you think 
I oughta be worth more’n I’m gettin’? 

City Editor—Well, Adams, anyhow I do 
think you shouldn’t be worth so much less! 


THE TRIM 


“Say, Jones,”’ said the Desk Man, “‘you 
say this guy was fatally killed. What's th’ 
idea of th’ qualifying—” 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, I must’ ve—”’ 

“That's right, I guess you must've. Reckon 
you're right, too; otherwise it might’ ve been 
a little ambiguous!”’ 


RIGHTO 


“Gee, what profanity! I never heard such 
language! Who is that crazy mad person?” 

“That? Oh, he’s the puzzle Editor; he’s 
run across a good one that doesn’t interlock, 
and he’s putting the cross words into it.”’ 
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By Henry Edward Warne-e=—— 
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THE LOVELORN EDITOR 


All day she sits with tender bits 
Of love astray and sweet misfits, 
Of bashful swains who bid her, pray 
Turn on the light and point the way! 
All day she ponders people’s woes, 
Shares anguishes and passion’s throes; 
All day she sees some crippled dove 
Come cropper on a misjudged love! 


And as she rips the envelopes 
That bear their load of blighted hopes, 
Their messages of faithless men 

Who, calling once, come not again, 

Or fickle maids who shy such things 
As flivs with leaky piston rings— 

She lifts her lorgnette to her eyes, 
And lights a cigarette . . . and sighs! 


And as she pens her shrewd advice 
To one who finds love turned to ice, 
Or as she shoots her scorn into 

Some plebeian domestic stew, 

Small doubt there is a time when she 
Agrees with Puck, what mortals be! 

With this and that, it’s fair to say 

She earns her pay! . .. she earns her pay! 


“ES 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 


OX9 


he Birmingham News intimates that rich 
relatives are distant relations. 


* * * 


Mm agazines, when they want to increase 
circulation, advertise in newspapers. 
* * * 


he question is: how much space will the 
newspapers GIVE to the Dempsey-Tun- 


ney bout? 
MaDe) A 


eadline in a West Virginia paper: CEN- 
TENARIAN DIES BY CAR, MAY 
PERISH. 


* * * 


he true test of advertising—at least, so say 
Lord & Thomas and Logan—is, “‘Say it 


with orders.’ 
2 2 2 


olumbus is not the largest city in Ohio, 
) but the Columbus Dispatch is “first in 
Ohio in paid advertising.” 


* * * 


he Dayton News says the Fiji Island women 
first had bobbed hair and wore short skirts. 
Women’s departments please copy. 


k * * 


he advertisements advertising the advertis- 
ing value of The Indianapolis News are 
splendid. So is The Indianapolis News. 


** * * 


fitees an advertisement in a Rochester news- 
paper: “Our easy payment plan provides 
for no payments during sickness or death.” 


* * * 


Ale Illinois newspaper—name not given— 
published this Society item: Mrs. J. P. 
Mathis gave a number of young men here a 
slumber party on Tuesday night. 


* * * 


his legal notice, if it is such, clipped from 

a Pennsylvania newspaper, combines brev- 

ity with frankness: ‘Will not be responsible 
for any debt contracted by myself.” 


6 * *K 


he New York American has a small daily 

feature headed, ‘‘Oddest News of Day on 

Broadway.” If ever I see a piece of news in 
one of these items I'll send it to you. 


7K * * 


re not newspapers carrying such things too 
far? “‘my paper had more linage than 
yours.” ‘‘we led you in such a classification.” 
“we carried more new business than you did.” 
“our gain was bigger than yours.” 


* * * 


bes me is a two-page advertisement by 
and about The George Batten Company. 
It is headed ‘“Why We Like The Advertising 
Business.’’ One reason, I think, is because that 
association of gentlemen do such excellent ad- 
vertising. 


bh 


UGUST 20TH must have a mys- 
A significance in the publish- 
ing world, for on that date a 
flood of new novels was released on 
the world. Five of the six I have 
chosen for notice here are by Ameri- 
can writers already known for their 
previous efforts, and the sixth is by 
the most popular of Spanish novelists, 
Pio Baroja. Three of the five Ameri- 
can novels are romances, heavily 
touched with realism, if that is not 
contradictory, one is realistic entirely, 
but it is a love story, and the fifth is 
a wild and joyous impossibility that 
seems to be more closely allied to one 
type of modern French fiction than to 
anything American. For some time 
I have had a suspicion that American 
fiction was going to return to ro- 
mance. I doubt, however, if romance 
will this time win as clear a domi- 
nance as it did from, say, 1896 to 
1904. For one thing, it is still 
touched with realism. Most of the 
important novels are still entirely 
realistic. 


Edna Ferber’s new novel has the 
interesting title, ‘Show Boat’’ (Dou- 
bleday Page Co.). A ‘“‘show boat,’’ it 
is necessary to explain, is a floating 
theatre, an institution that has flour- 
ished on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries from the close of the Civil War 
to the present. About this institution 
Miss Ferber has built a romance that 
has all the popular appeal of ‘‘So 
Big.’’ Indeed, the underlying ideas are 
so like those of ‘‘So Big’’ that one 
wonders about Miss Ferber’s origi- 
nality. 


A Fascinating Story 


Original or not, the fact remains 
that she can write a good story, and 
it is also true that the strange atmos- 
phere that she has striven to evoke is 
aimed to give the story additional 
fascination. The central character is an 
actress of presumably high talent. Her 
father is a little, excitable man, of 
highly volatile temperament, with a 
frustrated aesthetic urge. Her mother 
is a stern, censorious disciplinarian, 
a mythological monster bred in New 
England, and doomed to spend her 
life among actors and actresses most 
of whom may be accurately described 
as “‘hams.’’ The daughter of this pair 
is named Magnolia. Her story is the 
story of the book. 


The secondary character of great- 
est importance is the daughter of 
Magnolia, Kim, who adds to the heri- 
tage described above a strain derived 
from her father, the black sheep of 
a famous Southern family who be- 
comes an actor while down on his 
luck, but whose real occupation is that 
of a gambler. So Kim begins life on 
a ‘‘show boat’’ and continues it as 
the daughter of a gambler in the old 
“wide open’’ Chicago. This circum- 
stance gives Miss Ferber a chance to 
indulge her passion for gamblers. 
You will recall that ‘So Big’ opens 
with the accidental shooting of the 
father of the protagonist, and he is a 
gambler. That incident is referred to 
in ‘‘Show Boat.”’ 


The Romantic Return 


Kim is educated in a convent. The 
father deserts his family when Chi- 
cago is cleaned up and he can no 
longer make a living. The mother be- 
comes a celebrated performer. Eventu- 
ally Kim becomes an even more splen- 
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did actress on the New York stage 
and pals around with such blazing 
figures as Alexander Woollcott and 
Frank Crowninshield. The story 
closes with a romantic return of Mag- 
nolia to the show boat, on the death 
of her amazing mother. 


“Show Boat’’ has all the appeal, 
be it meretricious or genuine, of ‘‘So 
Big.’’ I can’t see that it is better or 
worse. Miss Ferber always manages 
to tell a colorful story. But that is 
all one should look for in her books. 


* FF 


6c OT SATURDAY,” by Harvey 

Fergusson (Knopf $2), is 

a love story. Mr. Fergus- 
son wrote the only good novel of 
Washington political life ever put out, 
“Capital Hill.’ In that book he 
clearly indicated his merits and his 
defects. Chief among his merits is the 
capacity for disinterested realistic ob- 
servation. Chief among his defects is 
his ability to convince himself that he 
has seen through life completely, and 
that it all fits into the neat little 
scheme he has evolved. 


But ‘‘Hot Saturday’ is not a 
heavy-weight performance. It all 
transpires within twenty-four hours, 
and the background is sketched by 
the device of the retrospective dream- 
ing of the young lady whose love 
story it is. She is one more of those 
unfortunate creatures who wants to 
fall in love, and who does so fre- 


quently, but not to the satisfaction 


of her parents. Her conduct is modern 
so-called, and causes her to be gos- 
siped about. She is consequently re- 
garded by the town with some sus- 
picion, and when she gets a chance to 
capture a wealthy stranger from the 
East (the story is laid in New Mex- 
ico), whose experience with girls is 
rather limited, she is filled with fear 
that her enemies will tell him stories 
to her detriment. 


She Runs Wild 


Well, on this particular hot Satur- 
day there is a picnic, some hill climb- 
ing during a thunderstorm, and a 
dance, and some violations of pro- 
hibition. Her fears are realized, and 
so she runs wild with an attractive 
married man, only to be told next 
morning by her naive but wealthy 
young man that he believes her to be 
““good.’’ He will marry her. 


“Hot Saturday”’ is an excellent ex- 
ample of what happens to the love 
story when it is strained through a 
contemporary realistic intelligence. It 
is instructive to compare it to the 
weepy, namby-pamby love. stories 
that our mothers used to read. 


2k * * 


4 ISTEN, MOON,” by Leonard 
Cline (Viking Press) is the 


most crazily joyous novel I 
have ever read. If you take a dried 
up Latin professor whose wife has 
just died, and who for the first time 
in forty years is tasting freedom, and 
a madcap daughter of a Methodist 
minister, and the minister, and a 
gentleman whose pleasure it is to 
“‘purvey useless things to worthy 
people,’ and a newspaper reporter 
with a passion for strange stories, and 
a lovely lady who can cook, and 
mix them all together and send them 
on a pirate cruise in Chesapeake Bay, 
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ete Pages of Books 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


you will have “‘Listen, Moon.’’ But 
if you forget to add the spice of the 
ridiculous, and do not bake it in the 
sanity of insanity, you won't have 
“Listen, Moon”’ at all. 


Not an Imitator 


Mires Glineeisomianmasm Umcat see, 
doesn’t imitate anybody. He just 
manages the most difficult of all 


things. He brings about the suspen- 
sion of criticism so necessary to com- 
pletely successful romance. You just 
believe it. But how is one to describe 
a novel in which the characters thumb 
their noses at all the respectabilities 
and run awav to turn handsprings 
on the edge of the world? 


“Listen, Moon,’’ simply catches 
you up and carries you off as romances 
used to when you were young. It is 
romance for grown-up people. If you 
don’t laugh when reading it, you 
simply don’t know how to laugh. 
Mr. Cline’s novel has all the healthy 
craziness so necessary to complete 
sanity in a too-sober world. 


* ok Ok 


HERE is no doubt about it: 

“Nigger Heaven,’ by Carl Van 

Vechten (Knopf, $2.50), will 
be read by all the ‘‘smart’’ people. 
Not being one of them, I don’t know 
how they will react to it. It has all 
the Van Vechten qualities, lightness, 
smartness, timeliness, knowingness. It 
makes references to the ‘‘smart’’ 
books. It deals with exotic people and 
scenes. 


Perhaps a less clever, but more 
accurate title for the book would be 
“Harlem Melodrama.’’ The climatic 
scenes have to do with violent sexual 
experience, hectic pleasures, and mur- 
der. Of course, when Negro life 
touches white life violently the result 
is apt to be melodramatic. I don’t 
think Van Vechten intended to deal 
with that aspect of negro life. What 
he did want to do, I believe, is to 
write a novel of life in Harlem with 
the idea of being interpretive insofar 
as a white can be that when dealing 
with negroes. But that is patently 
beyond Van Vechten. His native 
cleverness allowed him to catch up 
all the surface manifestations of Har- 
lem life, especially those manifesta- 
tions that are of fashionable appeal to 
white people at the present moment, 
such as negro poetry, fiction, songs, 
cabarets and so on. 


Beyond His Depth? 


The deeper aspects of the negro life 
he doesn’t deal with very successfully 
except certain aspects of the conflict 
between the pull of the negro racial 
psychology as against the unconscious 
desire to conform to the white psy- 
chology. Even when he is dealing 
with this problem he seems to be be- 
yond his depth, and one feels that he 
is giving a second-hand interpretation 
of the conflict. 


In truth, ‘‘Nigger Heaven” is a 
novel of surfaces. It is clever and 
smart, and will catch on and have a 
tremendous vogue. But I seriously 
doubt that it will contribute to the 
better understanding of the negroes. 
In years to come it will serve as a 
sort of handbook for someone seek - 
ing to discover what interested the 
white people about negro life during 
the early nineteen twenties. 
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a HE GOLDEN DANCER,” by 
Cyril Hume (Doran) is a 
very lightweight performance. 

The trouble seems to be that it was 

written too hurriedly. Mr. Hume’s 

method is to write a few pages of 
imaginistic prose and then indulge in 
hectic passages that resemble the stut- 
terings of Fanny Hurst. This alterna- 
tion of calm water and whirlpools 
serves to cover up an extremely old- 

fashioned love story not worth, if I 

may Say so, telling. 

If you like to believe that young 
men in their early twenties chase 
around the country looking for lovely, 
brown, young girls who resemble 
dryads—-golden dancers, in fact— 
then you will fancy Mr. Hume's 
story. And if you find terrific ro- 
mance in the setting up and opera 
tion of a soda fountain and tea room 
in a small country village you will 
be fascinated by Mr. Hume’s story. 
(This has an Alger boy smack.) And 
is you can find stirring drama in the 
destruction of this magically created 
business by the organized bigotry of 
a Puritan community you will run 
out and buy Mr. Hume's novel right 
now. And if you take pleasure in 
reading about the hero, deposed 
from his thriving business, dragging 
himself to his golden dancer’s house, 
undergoing months of serious illness, 
but recovering under the loving min- 
istrations of the golden dancer and 
her mother, you will hug Mr. Hume's 
novel to your breast. And if you are 
thrilled by the story of his marrying 
his dancer and settling down with 
her to become the countryside wis- 
dom-monger, you will recommend 
“The Golden Dancer.’’ You see, these 
things don’t stir me. Neither am I 
moved by Mr. Hume’s style. 


* 


OR SOME REASON or other Pio 

Baroja, the greatest and most 

popular of Spanish novelists, 
has never caught on in this country. 
Some time ago I read his ‘‘Cxsar or 
Nothing’ and was tremendously im- 
pressed by it. Then I read the latest 
to be translated, ‘“‘The Lord of 
Labraz’’ (Knopf, $2.50), and dis- 
covered it to be entirely different, but 
equally fine in its genre. Indeed, it so 
impresed me that I immediately in- 
vested in the trilogy that is supposed 
to be Baroja’s greatest performance, 
“The Struggle for Life,’’ and ordered 
the two remaining volumes that have 
appeared in English, ‘‘The City of 
the Discreet’? and ‘“Youth and Ego- 
latry.”’ 


Just what impression I shall have 
when I have emerged from this orgy 
of Baroja I don’t know. ‘“‘Czsar or 
Nothing”’ is a witty, keen, vastly en- 
tertaining novel of Spanish political 
life. It is a mordant study of the 
problems of Spanish life. If you 
should care to compare the reactions 
of a witty, light-hearted writer to 
his country, with those of a deeply 
serious philosopher, read Baroja and 
then read the political writings of 
Miguel de Unamuno. 


A Very Well-TolAd Story 


The “Lord of Labraz’’ tells a 
simple, easy, but extremely skillful 
story of the life of the last member 
of an old noble family of the city of 
Labraz. In his youth he was blinded, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“Summer Resorts” Advertising 


In Classified Columns 


J. B. FRASER, Business Manager, 
the Hamilton, Canada, Herald—The 
Province of Ontario, with its many 
lakes and delightful climate and well 
paved highways, is an ideal field for 
summer resorts. 


Competition among these summer 
resorts is becoming keener every year 
and the progressive proprietors of such 
places are turning to the classified 
columns of the Canadian cosmopoli- 
tan newspapers for help in keeping 
their resorts filled up for the summer 
months. 


Toronto, Ontario, with its popula- 
tion of 650,000 offers the biggest 
field for such advertising, and begin- 
ning about May Ist the Toronto 
dailies carry columns of summer re- 
sort advertising from all parts of the 
Province. 


Hamilton, Ontario, the city in 
which the Hamilton Herald is pub- 
lished has been overlooked by most 
of these summer resort advertisers, 
so early this summer we started to 
develop a “Summer Resort’’ column. 


Our method of soliciting this busi- 
ness is to clip summer resort ads from 
the ‘‘Summer Resort’ columns of the 
four Toronto dailies. These ads are 
then pasted on a special coin card and 
mailed to the advertisers. We offer 
reduction in price for multiple inser- 
tions, with result that the orders re- 
ceived average six insertions. 


After we had developed about a 
half column of ‘‘Summer Resort’’ ad- 
vertising we began to publish promo- 
tion advertisments calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the summer 
resorts advertised in our classified col- 
umns. These promotion ads run 
about two or three hundred lines in 
display and are inserted in good posi- 
tions in our paper. 


The results of this small campaign 
have been very satisfactory. Practi- 
cally every order is accompanied by 
cash in the form of coins placed in 
our coin cards or money orders. 
Whereas in previous summers we pub- 
lished only three or four summer re- 
sorts daily, we have been publishing 
this summer an average of a half 
column a day; and while the Hamil- 
ton Herald is the second paper in 
Hamilton, our volume of “Summer 
Resort’’ advertising exceeds that of 
our competitor's by three to one. 


* 2 ok 


A Hundred Dollars a Week 
For Two Small Ads 


FRANK MCCABE, classified adver- 
tising manager, New York World— 
To obtain classified advertising from 
the occasional advertiser, newspapers 
must create an atmosphere favorable 
to advertising. Office ads, fillers and 
testimonials are very useful. Joseph 
Pulitzer considered the World's first- 
page ears to be the most valuable part 
of the paper in which to advertise the 
advertising value of the World. He 
paid $100 a week to a specialist to 
write two short epigrammatic ads 
daily. He wanted something short 
and striking about the World’s ads 
that the advertiser could quickly 
grasp and retain in his memory. 


The Classifiedman 


How Classified Advertisements Are Gained and Retained 


Conducted by GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classified Advertising 


The Evil Effect of Over Abbreviation is Shown by 
Type Illustrations 


By WALTER W. MURDOCK 
Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 


(No. 5 of a Series) 


Every advertisement that goes 
into the paper should be censored. 
Any advertisement that lacks 
cleanliness, wholesomeness and 
truthfulness, or that might be 
misleading to the smallest extent 
should not be published in a mod- 
ern classified section. In order to 
increase the value of your classi- 
fied services to yourself you must 
first increase your value to others. 


Typography, Make-Up and Rates 


A classified section should at 
all times be inviting to the reader. 
H. Frank Smith of the New York 
University, while analyzing a 
classified medium with one of his 
classes, said that it was “Dull, 
drab and unattractive, as uninvit- 
ing to the reader as a desert to 
the vacationist, that the ink in- 
stead of being black was a bluish 
gray.’’ You don’t want that said 
about your section. Pay attention 
then to typography. 

Classified advertising should be 
properly indexed. It should not 
take a ‘‘Philadelphia Lawyer’ to 
be able to figure it out. Every ad- 
vertisement should start with a 
key word and be in alphabetical 
order, under automobiles for in- 
stance, the advertisement should 
start with the make of the car. 
If a man is interested in Cadillac 
cars he is naturally not interested 
in Fords. If you have all the Cad- 
illac cars together under C, and all 
the Fords together under F, any- 
one interested in either of these cars 
can find them readily and know 
at once after they have looked 
over the list of Fords that all the 
Fords are there and there is no 
necessity in going over column 
after column of other advertise- 
ments. 


Cuts, black face type and 
broken columns have no place in 
the modern classified section. 
People desirous of using cuts and 
broken columns should be invited 
to use display. Invariably the 
only reason they are not there is 
because classified advertising costs 
them less money. 


We should keep in mind at all 
times just what we are trying to 
build, what kind of a section we 
want, what section is best for the 
advertiser and the best for the 


newspaper. Years ago advertise- 
ments were set in diamond, pearl 
and ruby. Practically no news- 
paper today is using type smaller 
than agate. Advertisements should 
be easy to read, properly clas- 
sified, alphabetically arranged, 
should contain few or no ab- 
breviations. Some newspapers ab- 
breviate advertisements to such an 
extent that unless you have lived 
in the town several years, regard- 
less of how much you know about 
classified advertising, it is impos- 
sible for you to understand the 
advertisements. Even a_ skilled 
cross-word puzzle worker would 
have difficulty in ferreting out the 
advertiser's message in advertise- 
ments like the following: 


TO RENT — 6131 UNI- 
VERSED Yels P25 lt airy 
Tmsiempcn. L:Cw bial: 
lib. con. 

SITY BIRST ee 31535 
TO RENT—1-2 R. pri. 
bath., «wl. beds; I.C., L. bus 
diene 

HARPER 6045, To Rent— 
2 *COOL-E LT. connec. rms; 
or sgl.; lav.; piano if des.; 
Pleas) mews ee U LOF 
C., Jack Pk. Mid. 7834. 


Take the latter advertisement, 
for instance; this stranger might, 
after some difficulty, evolve a mes- 
sage something after this fashion. 


2 cool locklight connecticut 
rooms or salesgirl, lavender 
piano. If despondent, please 
him, I certainly lost you. See 
Jacks package on Midway 
7834. 


Why mix a reader’s mind up 
when it is so much easier to be 
perfectly clear. Even a sober man 
would feel, after reading a col- 
umn of advertisements like the 
above, that he had imbibed plenty 
of stuff that is stronger than the 
half of one per cent allowed by 
Volstead. 

There isn’t any need either for 
inserting the words ‘““TO RENT” 
in such advertisements. It is plain 
that any advertisement under a 
“TO RENT” Classification is for 
something to rent. The space oc- 
cupied by these words might much 


> 


better be utilized to spell out 
some of these fancy abbreviations. 


The three advertisements that I 
have cited here are not fictitious 
examples, but actual advertise- 
ments clipped from a classified 
section. They were passed around 
among people who have had years 
of experience on Classified, but 
not one of the group could make 
out what was meant, or at least 
be sure of the intent behind the 
published message. 


(Continued next week) 


Successful Follow-up Plan for 
Others to Follow 


W. J. BABB, Classified Advertising 
Manager, Saginaw News-Courter— 
Your idea of instituting a department 
devoted to classified advertising is a 
very good one indeed, and something 
practically every classified manager 
will be interested in, if you receive 


the co-operation you deserve in try- 


ing to build up an idea of this kind. 

As a starter from our department, 
I will give you a short story of one 
of the successful follow-up plans we 
have operated within the past few 
months. 


I am sure that many managers have 
been informed of the importance of 
building up complete prospect files 
from the city directory and you can 
put me down as saying that it is one 
of the most important steps to be 
taken in establishing a sure, short, set 
plan for an ever-ready standby for 
space getters in making up losses in 
any one classification over the previ- 
ous week. 


A short time ago we put on a used 
car promotion campaign. From our 
prospect files we selected all the cards 
not under contract for all the auto- 
mobile painters, repair-men, tire-men, 
top repair-men, welders, etc. These 
cards were turned over to our tele- 
phone solicitors for calls. Over the 
phone we were able to solicit more 
than a full column of these ads and 
they were sold for seven consecutive 
times or better. At the time of their 
expiration the ads were clipped and 
turned over to our street solicitors 
as contract prospects. More than ten 
yearly contracts were sold to run 
daily advertisements. For a paper of 
our size, I believe this is proof that 
it pays to establish a file of this kind 
and to keep it up day in and day 
out. 
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Lest We Forget 


At the seventh annual convention 
of the Association of Newspapet 
Classified Advertising Managers, held 
at Philadelphia in connection with 
the convention of the International 
Advertising Association (formerly 
A. A. C. W.) it was decided to em- 
ploy an advertising agency to prepare 
a campaign to sell the public on the 
use of classified advertising. 


The campaign will be furnished to 
members at cost to be run in the vari- 
ous papers simultaneously. C. W. 
Nax, of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat was re-elected president of the 
association. 
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Yale Syndicating History 


The Yale University Press, owned 
by Yale University, is syndicating 
through its New York office a month- 
ly Sunday feature page of a com- 
memorative-historical nature, starting 
with a full page on Columbus, by 
I BeeRichmany Littl. sandeallus= 
trated from original sources. This 
will be released for October 10, the 
Sunday before Columbus Day. The 
feature will be available in the form 
of typewritten copy and photo-prints, 
as well as in full-page mat form, with 
illustrations, all ready for stereo- 


typing. 


“Babe Ruth” Contest 


Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try using the Babe Ruth service re- 
leased by Christy Walsh Syndicate, 
are now availing themselves of the 
Babe Ruth All-American Team con- 
test. The contest ran all during the 
last month and concludes on Septem- 
ber 1. Babe Ruth is contributing to 
each paper for the winners of the con- 
test, an autographed Louisville slug- 
ger bat, and also a handsome auto- 
graphed baseball desk blotter. In ad- 
dition to these prizes the papers are 
also offering cash prizes as well as 
World Series tickets. 


Bairnsfather’s Strip 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
is releasing a daily strip by Bruce 
Bairnsfather, called Algy. The famous 
British war cartoonist and playwright 
has created a humorous British char- 
acter whose adventures are a source of 
real entertainment to American news- 
paper readers. 


‘ History Strip 


The New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate will release a daily feature 
in American history prepared for it 
by the Yale University Press. Each 
installment will be illustrated with a 
small line drawing, and written by a 
prominent group of authors and 
historians. 


Potash and Perlmutter Back! 


Montague Glass is editing a daily 
syndicate strip dealing with the ad- 
ventures of his old creations, Potash 
and Perlmutter. Abe and Mawruss 
will cavort in the newspapers through 
the initiative of the Bell Syndicate, 
beginning September 13. 


Eyes of Fire 


Eyes of Fire, a modern romance by 
Roger Daniels, is another serial sen- 
sation ready for release to newspapers 
through King Features Syndicate of 
New York. 


New Syndicate 


Edith O'Dell, formerly editor-in- 
chief and vice-president of the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate, has formed her own 
newspaper syndicate, the O’Dell 
Newspaper Service, with offices at 55 
5th avenue, New York. 


Cargill’s New Contract 


Jess Cargill, cartoonist for the Cen- 
tral Press Association, has signed a 
new two-year contract with that or- 
ganization, effective August 15. 
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The Syndicate Man 


Conducted by H. LE B. BERCOVICI 


Will Rogers Ropes ’Em All 
With Lariat of Wit 


Ranch was Journalism School of Cowboy Philosopher 
Whose Indian Blood Fitted Him for Position 
of “American Ambassador” Abroad 


ILL ROGERS, the Oklahoma 
cowboy, is interviewing the 
heads, crowned and un- 


crowned, of Europe, Asia and points 
East. His newspaper articles about his 
European experiences and observa- 
tions, released through the McNaught 
Syndicate of New York, are attracting 
much attention in this country and 
abroad. 


Will Rogers went to Europe just 
to look around and pick up a few 
loose ends to round out his political 
philosophy. When he got over there 
he found that Europe was waiting 
for him, and the kings, princes and 
potentates were all on the front porch 
looking down the road to see when 
he would arrive. He was able to give 
an afternoon to the Prince of Wales, 


‘one of his companions of other days, 


and after the interview Rogers was 
silent as to whether he and the prince 
compared notes on horseback riding. 


Ranch Journalism School 


Rogers got his training as a re- 
porter and interviewer on a ranch in 
Oklahoma. His technique has proved 
the wonderment of the graduates of 
the journalism schools. For instance, 
there is Sir James Barrie. Sir James 
has for many years proved as loqua- 
cious as the Sphinx when talking to 
reporters, correspondents and trained 
seals. To Will Rogers, the reporter 
from Oklahoma, Sir James said, 
“Won't you come up to my apart- 
ment after dinner?’ 


When Sir James issued this infor- 
mal invitation, he and Rogers were 
sitting side by side at a dinner given 
by Lady Astor. After the cigars had 
been duly smoked, Will accompanied 
the famous author to his living quar- 
ters and there heard from Barrie’s own 
lips the story of how Maude Adams 
was selected to play the leading role 
in ‘The Little Minister.’’ Barrie also 
told Rogers many other interesting 
things about his life, writings and 
opinions, and Will wrote them down 
in his picturesque unjournalistic style. 
This interview has been spoken of 
as one of the best that has come out 
of Europe in many a day. 


A Pal of “Il Duce’’ 


Rogers went to Rome and was 
almost as much a sensation there as 
was Woodrow Wilson in the good old 
days when the peace was being made. 
Rogers and Mussolini became fast 
friends and intimates. 


The broncho-buster went to Mos- 
cow and met the Russian dictators, 
but something happened in Moscow. 
While Will has not told the folk at 
home just what passed between him 
and Trotsky, it has been broadly in- 
timated that the Russians were in no 
mood for a humorous discussion of 
world affairs. 

It is not generally known that Will 
Rogers is a Cherokee Indian. Not that 
Will makes a state secret of the fact. 


WILL ROGERS 


In fact, he is rather proud of the 
blood of the aborigines that he pos- 
sesses. He came into the spotlight in 
Claremore, Okla., which is in Rogers 
County, named for the pioneer family 
from which the American humorist 
comes. He graduated from broncho- 
busting into the old-time rodeos or 
roping contests, and from that to 
vaudeville, where it was discovered 
that his wit is even quicker than his 
hands and feet. 


A Busy Man 


A generation or two ago Will 
Rogers began to talk while whirling 
his rope. He has been talking and 
twirling ever since, and has done his 
stuff around the world, fore and aft, 
and in a dozen languages. It is four 
years since Rogers reached the news- 
Papers through the McNaught Syndi- 
cate. He is now acting, lecturing, tour- 
Ing, writing advertisements, visiting 
royalty and writing an article each 
week on some: subject that is before 
the public mind, and a series of daily 
stories under the title, The worst 
story I have heard today. 


The writing cowboy lives on a 
princely estate at Beverly Hills, Cal., 
where he keeps a string of polo ponies 
and plays with his interesting family 
when he is able to get away from the 
high road that leads to Everywhere. 


Gibbs Report League 


Sir Phillip Gibbs, world-famous 
War correspondent, is covering the 
meetings of the League of Nations at 
Geneva for the United Feature Syn- 
dicate, and is cabling a bi-weekly re- 
port. 
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Ain Exchange of Ideas 
By Syndicate and 
Newspaper People 
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Cosmos European Offices 


European offices for the Cosmos 
Newspaper Syndicate of New York 
have been opened in Paris by Sylvestre 
Dorian, formerly of the Detroit — 
News, whose appointment as Eu- 
ropean director of Cosmos was re- 
cently announced in THE FOURTH 
ESTATE, 


A New Feature 


Miss Henriette Weber, well known 
in newspaper and advertising circles, 
holds the patent on a newly invented 
cut-out device adaptable to newspaper 
feature needs. 


Muller Back 


Edwin Muller, treasurer of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, has re- 
turned from a two months trip abroad 
in search of material for his syndicate. 


“Telling Tommy” 


Beginning next Monday, King 
Features Syndicate will release the ed- 
ucational comic strip Telling Tom- 
my by Paul Pim, which is already 
a feature in a number of American 
and Canadian newspapers. 


New King Serial | 


Prisoners of Destiny, by Leroy 
Durand, is the latest newspaper serial 
to be prepared for distribution by 
King Features. 


Intelligence Test 


The Knowledge Test—an expert- 
ly devised daily intelligence question- 
naire for newspaper readers (with 
answers for publication the next day) 
—will be released through King 
Features Syndicate beginning Oct. 10. 


Dempsey a Scribe 


Starting August 30, Jack Dempsey, 
world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, will wire a daily signed story 
of his training camp doings to news- 
Papers contracting for such feature 
service through King Features Syn- 
dicate of New York. This series will 
also include Dempsey’s signed version 
of the bout with Gene Tunney to be 
telegraphed as soon as possible after 
the contest ends. A similar service by 
Tunney is also available through 
King Features Syndicate. 


Press Congress Lunch 


M. Koenigsberg, president of King 
Features Syndicate, International 
News Service, and Universal Service, 
will tender a luncheon, September 3, 
to about 100 delegates of the Press 
Congress of the World in the as- 
sembly foyer of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City. 


Beatrice Fairfax Speaking! 


Through courtesy of Madison 
Square Garden (WMSG) officials, 
broadcasting was suspended for ten 
minutes one evening recently while 
Mrs. James Wolfe listened to her 
husband, Metropolitan baritone, 
broadcast some songs from Chicago. 
Mrs. Wolfe, under the pen names of 
Beatrice Fairfax and Ann Lisle, is a 
star of King Features Syndicate. 
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Crosby Better 


Percy L. Crosby, creator of Skip- 
py, is convalescing at the Central 
Park West Hospital in New York 
City, after an illness caused by in- 
fected tonsils. Crosby expects to re- 
turn to his summer home at Douglas- 
ton, L. I. Skippy will appear this 
fall for the first time as a full Sunday 
colored page. King Features Syndicate 
is handling this new page. 


Felix at the Waldorf 

Felix, comic strip cat, romped 
through the stately Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel at New York City one eve- 
ning recently, the occasion being a 
stunt night by motion picture men. 
This cartoon creation of Pat Sullivan 
is represented in many newspapers 
through the Felix Sunday page that 
is syndicated by King Features Syn- 
dicate. 


Barton Adapting 

Bruce Barton, advertising man and 
author, whose bible book has been 
syndicated by the Bell syndicate, is 
hard at work in Hollywood making 
the adaptation of his own novel, The 
Man Who Forgot God, to be pro- 
duced by Famous Players. 


Ella in Four Colors 


The Ella Cinders colored comic 
page, which is being released by the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service be- 
ginning September 19, will be fur- 
nished in from one to four colors. 


Webster a Playwright 


H. T. Webster, whose Timid Soul 
drawings are released by the New 
York World syndicate, and whose 
Man in the brown derby cavorts in 
colors every Sunday with the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the same 
organization, is writing a play based 
on the ‘‘timid soul’s’’ adventures in 
collaboration with Will B. Johnstone 
of the World. This is Mr. Webster's 
first venture into the dramatic field. 
Will Johnstone, also a newspaper 
artist, has been identified with several 
Broadway successes. 


A Correction 


THE FOURTH ESTATE recently 
printed in these columns a paragraph 
about a series of articles by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., the first serial rights 
of which were sold to the Hearst 
newspapers. The story also said that 
other rights were sold to the McClure 
and Bell syndicates. This is an error, 
as the McClure Syndicate did not 
buy in on the series. 


New Editorial Bureau 


Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 
ington, will be operating from new 
offices in the Hill Building, 839 17th 
Street, N.W., on the third anniver- 
sary of the organization. The first 
report was issued on August 26, 
1923. The offices were removed to the 
new location on August 18th. 


Complete Wire Reports for 
Evening and Sunday Papers 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but 
First Get It RIGHT” 


e 
63 Park Row, New York City 
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Dorman H. Smith in the Camden Morning Post 
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The Best Cartoon of the Week 


+ 
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COOLIDGE KEEPS 


REPORTERS BUSY 
(Continued from page 17) 


by Arthur Henning, chief of the 
Washington Bureau and political 
correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, who despite a shock of 
gray hair tried to insist he could 
not remember whether it was his 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth. 

Secretary Kellogg’s speech on 
the Geneva preliminary armaments 
conference took a number of the 
correspondents to _ Plattsburg, 
Wednesday. Alfred H. Kirchhofer 
of the Buffalo News, who visited 
in Buffalo, is back on the job, 
where he is an authority on angles 
of the New York political situa- 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Double House” 
‘“‘Ryes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute” 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter”’ 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


tion that crop up around the 
President. Present indications are 
that Mr. Coolidge will remain 
away from Washington until late 
September and that those who 
were not foresighted will be wiring 
back home for heavy overcoats 
shortly. 


“WOWS” AND “CUTIES” 


FAIL TO GO 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Our social is giving a picnic 
and we are getting up a swell an- 
nouncement to hang in all the 
barber shops and hot dog stands in 
town, and we are going to get ads 
for the space around the border at 
$5 a throw, see? Put you down 
for ten, but can make it more if 
you like. And say, it will be a 
wow; sure to bring you results. 
Last year we had 650 cards print- 
ed and this year we expect to get 
out 1,000. What do you say?” 


I couldn’t say much except to 
opine that ‘$5 a throw’’ was too 
much for the “‘wow’’ which the 
gentlemen with red hands and 
short necks offered me. 


Perhaps the hardest job one has 
is to refuse advertisements solicited 
in aid of a worthy charity, but our 
advertising is bought on a strictly 
business basis, so refuse I must. 
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“Tell It To 


Blstels 
i) The best “us folks” 


® feature appearing 

in print 
f 6-a-week 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE | 
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“Royal Order of Clic-Clics” To 
Hold Meeting in September 


The Royal Order of Clic-Clics 
has sent out a howl to all pups and 
fleas of the Fourth District Ty- 
pothetae Federation to attend a 
round-up of the Kennel at Lynch- 
burg, Va., September 17 and 18. 


The ‘“‘Royal Order of Clic-Clics’’ 
is affiliated with the Fourth District 
Typothetae Federation, and is an or- 
ganization of master printers and 
craftsmen and is to the Typothetae 
Federation what the Shriners are to the 
Masons, or the Samaritans are to the 
Odd Fellows, or the Sphinx Club is 
to the Shriners, ad infinitum. 


The “Royal Order of Clic-Clics’’ 
is peculiar to the Fourth District 
Typothetae Federation, which em- 
braces Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Frank L. Bland, secretary of 
the Richmond Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, is Chief Veterinarian, what- 
ever that is, of the Royal Order of 
Clics. It promises to spread to the 
other districts until it will become 
national or international. 


The Royal Order of Clic-Clics 
was organized last year in connection 
with a district Typothetae Federation 
convention in Chicago and the idea 
was first conceived on the train en 
route to the convention. 


Chief Pup Oscar T. Wright will 
call a separate meeting of all pups in 
the undergraduate class and instruct 
them in the unwritten work of a 
regular pup and also explain to them 
some special features in regard to 
costs, such as depreciation, idle time, 
taxes, etc. He states he has hit upon 
a scheme whereby waste may be 
eliminated through the scratching of 
two flea bites at one time, thus effect- 
ing a 50 per cent saving. 


All fleas are requested to hop on 
to George Cole, of Alexandria, who 
at present holds the office of Chief 
Flea, immediately upon arrival at 
Lynchburg. George has a new cutter 
for sharpening the teeth of old fleas— 
it is a most dexterous device. 


Certified Dry Mats Subject 
of Interesting Booklet 


The Certified Dry Mat Corpora- 
tion of New York has issued a valu- 
able booklet entitled ‘‘Newspaper 
Foundry Practice with Certified Dry 
Mats.”’ 

Many publishers and mechanical 
men have expressed great interest in 
this booklet and there has been a 
great demand for it. The wet and dry 
question as applied to mats is a sub- 
ject which appears to be uppermost 
in the minds of many publishers. 

Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained by application to the Certified 
Dry Mat Corporation, which has 
favored this department with a copy. 


Edgecombe Survives Operation 


Frank O. Edgecombe, past presi- 
dent, Newspaper Editorial Associa- 
tion, was operated on at North Chi- 
cago Hospital in Chicago on Wednes- 
day, August 11. 

Monday, August 16, he sent a 
card to H. C. Hotaling, executive sec- 
retary, reading as follows: ‘‘Thanks 
for the flowers. Feeling fine!’’ 


Black Blotches Don’t Make 
Good Theatre Ads 


How an Article on “Ten Plays in Search of an Audi- 
ence” Brought About a Marked Improvement 


HE increased legibility and at- 

| tractiveness of theatrical ad- 
vertising set in uniform typo- 
graphical treatment was expounded 
in March, 1923, in the Linotype 
News. Shortly after this exposi- 
tion practically all the New York 
newspapers and some in other 
cities cleaned up their theatrical 
pages, but at present, officials of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany are observing, some of the 
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With WILLIAM COURTLEIGH 


newspapers are relaxing their re- 
strictions. 

It is believed that newspapers 
would like to preserve a uniform 
style of setting on advertising of 
this character but advertisers are 
constantly trying to avoid the re- 
strictions. 

The average newspaper reader 
who turns to the theatrical col- 
umns does it with one of two 
objects; either he is looking for 
some specific play, to see if it is 
still running, to find its location, 
and to see what time it begins; or 
else he intends to look over all the 
advertisements and pick the show 
that offers the best prospect for 
an enjoyable evening. 

In neither case is he given much 
help by the series of black blotches 
that usually mark each theatre’s 
effort to outdo its neighbors in 
screaming ugliness. 


There It Is! 


Most of us have had the ex- 
perience of looking several times 
through the theatrical column for 
some particular ad and then dis- 


covering that the object of our 
search was the biggest, blackest 
thing in the column. The distract- 
ing influence of its neighbors had 
carried our eyes past it time after 
time. 


‘There is unquestionably a sound 
basis for each theatre’s contention 
that since others use blackface ads, 
they must do the same in self de- 
fense; but even this reason for 
typographic ugliness and illegibil- 
ity is removed when a paper adopts 
a definite style for this kind of 
advertising and sets each theatre’s 
ad in conformity with that style. 


Conformity.a Convenience 


Several metropolitan papers 
have established such a style and 
find it satisfactory to the adver- 
tiser and far more convenient for 
the reader. 


Accompanying this article are 
examples of two settings of the 
same copy. The first is a typical 
example photographed from a 
New York paper. It needs no com- 
ment. The second is set in a Chelt- 
enham dress, similar to the style 
used by the New York Times and 
the World. 


The second setting was made 
entirely on the Linotype with the 
use of the advertising figure mold, 
the large lines being cast over- 
hanging. 


Electric Melting Pot Attracts 
Wide Attention 


Scores of inquiries have greeted the 
page ads run in newspaper periodicals 
recently, telling of the way in which 
the Waterbury Republican and Amer- 
ican are saving money and worry in 
the stereotyping department. An elec- 
tric melting pot, the first of its kind 
in the country, was installed in the 
plant of The Republican-American a 
number of months ago. The General 
Electric Company, realizing the value 
of broadcasting the success of the new 
apparatus, immediately secured Ppic- 
tures and figures on the first few 
months of operations and used them 
effectively in advertising. 


The melting pot, which keeps 
metal at an even temperature at an 
expense considerably below that of 
gas, attracted widespread attention. 
Publishers throughout the country 
have written to The Republican- 
American for further details of the 
cost, saving, and operation of the 
new unit. All inquiries are greeted 
with detailed reports of the exact 
figures on the operation of the pot 
and facts concerning the better ap- 
pearance of pages cast from its metal. 


Chiefs of America’s 


Composing Rooms 


“Captain” Cormack Has Been 
With Columbia State 
Since Its Birth 


No. 1 of a Series 
By RALPH E. GRIEF 


ACK IN the composing room 

of The State, Columbia, 
South Carolina, sits John James 
Cormack, known throughout the 
shop as ‘‘Captain.”’ 

As the rattle and jangle of the 
battery of linotypes fill the air, his 
mind turns back occasionally to 
that momentous night, February 
17, 1891, when he, then a com- 
positor, assisted in getting out the 
very first issue of The State. 


John James Cormack 
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Since that distant day, the Cap- 
tain has been with The State— 
he was with it at its birth, stuck 
with it through those hard trying 
years when The State was waging 
a fight for existence and for a foot- 
hold in the journalistic world; saw 
it reach its sturdy youth and now 
is with it in its vigorous and virile 
manhood. 

The Captain took charge of the 
composing room of The State in 
the spring of 1894 shortly after 
hand composition had been aban- 
doned, the cases being supplanted 
by the linotype. 

Now 11 linotypes and two 
Ludlows fill the air with their 
voices and the gentle ‘‘click-click’’ 
of the old hand compositor exists 
only in memory. The Captain 
learned the printing business in 
those days when the apprentice on 
being introduced in the office was 
given pointers on hunting the 
elusive “‘type lice.’’ 
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Captain Cormack is 71 years 
old. He is sturdy and vigorous, is 
at his post six nights out of the 
seven; his eyes has not lost their 
lustre and his mind is keen and 
alert. 


Once each year The State is host 
to its employees at a banquet— 
the Captain served as toastmaster 
at the first banquet, given when 
The State was one year old, and 
he has been serving in that ca- 
pacity on these occasions since. His 
remarks and comments at these 
banquets are bright and enter- 
taining. 


Following Father’s Footsteps 


John Cormack, son of the Cap- 
tain, is assistant foreman in The 
State office and Walter, another 
son, is an operator. The oldest 
son, William J. Cormack, is busi- 
ness manager of The Evangelist, 
a new weekly established at Al- 
bany, New York. He has four 
grandchildren. 


The Captain was born in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1855—and 
he’s rather proud of the fact that 
he first saw the light in that aristo- 
cratic city. 


Strikes Are to be Avoided! 


The strike, as a weapon for Labor, 
should be used only as a last resort, 
according to Matthew Woll, president 
of the International Photo Engravers’ 
Union of North America. This or- 
ganization held its annual convention 
in Philadelphia during the week and 
Mr. Woll’s annual report pointed out 
the advantage of arbitration and col- 
lective bargaining. ‘‘Experience has 
demonstrated that strikes are to be 
avoided wherever and whenever pos- 


sible,’’ he said. 


Enters Printing Field 


Richard F. Gaskins, who has been 
connected with the firm of A. Hoen 
% Co., lithographers, of Richmond 
and Baltimore, for several years as 
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traveling salesman, has acquired a half 
interest in the printing business of 
Beardsley Brothers, Richmond, Va., 
the other half being owned by E. E. 
Workman. The new firm has been 
incorporated as Beardsley Printing 
Company, Inc., with the following 
officers: Richard F. Gaskins, presi- 
dent; L. B. Palmer, vice-president, 
and E. E. Workman, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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and his face terribly scarred by small 
pox. His mother thereupon turned 
her love to an adopted son, whose 
native bent was to wickedness. The 
adopted son, in his every move, 
seemed to contrive to injure the blind 
man, who lives in darkness and learns 
fortitude. All that he loves dies or 
is taken away from him. An impious 
thievery of his foster brother causes 
him to lose the last remaining rem- 
nants of his estate. A little girl of 
whom he is passionately fond dies. 
He wanders away and becomes a beg- 
gar. After a time he returns to the 
village to get a girl who helped nurse 
the little girl through her long ill- 
nes, and they wander off together, 
living as beggars, enduring hardships. 
The book ends with the blind man 
saying to her: 

“‘ ‘Rnd you are willing to be mine?’ 

“You are my lord and master,’ 
murmured Marina. 


“And the blind man and the girl 
clasped one another in a long em- 
brace.”’ 


“The Lord of Labraz’’ is a simple, 
easily read novel, of depths that can- 
not easily be indicated in a review, 
but which a careful reader should 
plumb without too much difficulty. 


Cranston Williams Has Son 


Mr. and Mrs. Cranston Williams, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., announce the 
birth of a son, Cranston, Jr., on 
August 12th. Mr. Williams is man- 
ager of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 
Fast, Positive, Non- Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 


Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald- Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Presa 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. 


BANKS LET AD SUN 
SHINE ON GOLD 
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appropriation shortly afterward 
and did such a foolhardy thing as 
to send to New York for illus- 
trations that didn’t look as if they 
had been made in the stone age. 

What was more radical, care 
was taken in copy and in typog- 
raphy and on the twenty-seventh 
day of the eleventh month, a 
Bank magazine reproduced one of 
those advertisements and com- 
mented on it, nobly, and said it 
was rather nifty, and the Bank di- 
rectors suffered another chill, but 
held on, while the train went 
around the corner. 

They figured that if they 
weren't struck dead within a given 
time and if the bank didn’t suffer 
a run, because of outraged deposi- 
tors, there might be something in 
this thing called ‘‘advertising”’ 
aside from printers’ ink and pay- 
ing the bills for newspaper space. 

This, of course, was on the 
frontier lines of the dark age in 
financial advertising. It belonged 
to the era when some congrega- 
tions and ministers thought the 
end of the world would arrive 
shortly, because the twenty-seven 
year old preacher of the new Uni- 
tarian church, ran a picture of a 
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dish of ice cream in the daily pa- 
per, locally, and announced there 
would be a festival on the church 
grounds the following Saturday, 
admission twenty-five cents. 

Frankly, it has been necessary 
to kill off a generation of very 
provincial and super-unprogressive 
bank presidents and bank directors, 
and to bring in a new crop, who 
were perfectly willing to eat lob- 
ster once a month and learn how 
to Charleston, in order to revolu- 
tionize this idea concerning wheth- 
er it is ethical or not for a financial 
institution to advertise or not. 

There seemed to be no other 
way. They just couldn’t seem to 
see it; those old fellows. Their 
idea of advertising was to print a 
picture of an eagle on a blotter, 
once a month, or to get out a time 
table of the city’s pet electric rail- 
road to Jimson Center and return. 

Unquestionably, financial ad- 
vertising in newspapers today tops 
the list of the progressives. There 
is not only an_ extraordinarily 
large volume of it, increasing all 
the while, by the minute, but its 
character and quality and reader 
interest is top notch. 
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International Advertising Associ 


“The story of the greatest want 
ad ever written,’ was told to mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club recently by W. F. Fielder, gen- 
eral manager of the Hertz Drivur-Self 
Stations, Inc. 

okie sk 

Members of the Advertising Club 
of Montreal, Can., held a_ special 
meeting at which the lessons learned 


from the Philadelphia Convention 
were digested and sorted. 
* * x 
The Morristown, Tenn., Adver- 


tising Club sponsored a ‘‘Golden Rule 
Day’’ Monday, which featured an 
auction sale at which rural material 
was auctioned off free to visiting 
farmers. 
x Ok ox 

Members of the Orlando, Fla., 
Advertising Club, with their families, 
were guests of the Daytona Beach Ad- 
vertising Club recently. Debates were 
held in which members from each 
club orated on the benefits of their 
respective towns. 
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Samples have come to Gotham of 
“Ad-trocity,’’ humorous daily pub- 
lished by the San Francisco Advertis- 
ing Club for the edification of those 
attending the recent convention of 
the Coast Advertising Clubs. These 
burlesque newspapers have caused 
long and loud chuckles in Manhattan 
that are echoing all over the country. 


* K * 


Joseph R. Knowland, publisher of 
the Oakland, Cal., Tribune, spoke on 
_ ‘Radio broadcasting and its relation- 
ship to newspapers,’ before the Oak- 
land Advertising Club, recently. 
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The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 
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DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 
(From Kansas City Club News) 


Advertising has made the 
Victrola Dog famous. 

It has put Castoria down 
your throat, left bristles in 
your gums, and then came 
along with a Rubberset and 
took them out. 

It has put Sozodont, Pebeco 
and Pepsodent on your teeth. 

It has put the Gillette against 
your hayfield. 

It has put Arrow collars 
around your neck and Ingersolls 
around your wrist. 

[t has jammed your feet in 
Holeproof sox, put Paris gar- 
ters on your legs and Tiffany 
rings on your fingers. 

It has worn out your jaws 
on Wrigley’s and posted you 
on what to buy to cure corns, 
warts and bunions and ingrow- 
ing toenails. 

Go anywhere you want to, 
do anything you wish, and ad- 
vertising has a hand in it— 
absolutely. 

And then some people ask, 
“Does advertising pay?” 


The Hibbing, Mont., Advertising 
Club, is sponsoring and partly fi- 
nancing a series of concerts by the 
Range Symphony Orchestra of that 
city. 


Uke ise 


A mountain climbing party made 
up of members of the Portland, Ore., 
Advertising Club will climb to the 
top of Mt. Hood this Saturday and 
Sunday. 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 
Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


have 
you been 
following the 


remarkable 
growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


The Cleveland Women’s Adver- 
tising Club gave an outing to twen- 
ty-five settlement children on August 


14th. 
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The Financial Advertisers’ Con- 
vention will be held in Detroit Sep- 
tember 20 to 23. The savings, 
trust, investment and commercial de- 
partments of the association will each 
have a half-day session devoted to 
discussions of current financial adver- 
tising topics. An entire day, Indus- 
trial Day, will be devoted to an in- 
spection of industrial plants in the 
Detroit vicinity. Preston E. Reed, 
executive secretary of the association, 
has prepared the program with the 
program committee. All sessions will 
be held at the Statler Hotel. 
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Carl C. Magee, editor of the Al- 
buquerque, N. M., State Tribune, 
whose free-speech battles are an epic 
of American journalism, will be the 
principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Washington, D. C., Advertising 
Club on September 28. 


* * x 


Classes for retail clerks and for the 
study of advertising will be conducted 
by the Albany, N. Y., Advertising 
Club next fall and winter. 


* * * 


The Toledo, O., Women’s Adver- 
tising Club is promoting a series of 
symphony orchestra concerts in co- 
operation with the Toledo Orches- 
tral Society. 
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Fred Strauss has been appointed 
general chairman of the new Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Better Business Bureau 
Committee, formed by the Rochester 


Advertising Club to cooperation 
with the town’s Better Business 
Bureau. 


Direct Mail Meet Soon 


Plans are progressing rapidly for 
the ninth annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
which will be held at Detroit in the 
new Masonic Temple, October 20, 21 
and 22. The Detroit committee is 
fully organized under the leadership 
of Joseph Meadon, three times presi- 
dent of the association. 


THE DAY America’s foremost 

Jewish Daily 

Reaches the cream of purchasing power 
of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The National 
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Newsboy Pennies Make 
Harding Memorial 


A reproduction in copper of 
“Laddy Boy,’’ favorite Airedale 
dog of the late President Harding, 
is a unique memorial to the Exec- 
utive-Editor by the Roosevelt 
Newsboys Association, a Boston 
organization. 

In co-operation with the Asso- 
ciated Press and the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, the newsboys col- 
lected pennies which were melted 
down to the copper out of which 
Bashka Paeff, sculptress, fashioned 
the dog. 


Field Goes to Paul Smiths 


Carter Field, head of the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s Washington 
bureau, went to Paul Smith’s, New 
York, this week to listen in on the 
President’s ‘Spokesman’ during the 
remainder of the fishing season. Mr. 
Field is convalescing from a hospi- 
tal experience, having undergone an 
Operation several weeks ago. This ac- 
counts for his belated arrival at the 
President’s summer home in_ the 
Adirondacks. 


Stuarts on Vacation Trip 


James A. Stuart, managing editor 
of the Indianapolis Star, and family, 
are on a motor vacation trip. After 
spending several days in Washington 
they continued on their way to Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston. 


Vacationing in Maryland 


Paul McGahan, of the Washington 
Bureau, Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
been spending his vacation at Sher- 
wood Forest, Md. 
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GENERAL CORP. OWE 
ADVERTISING MUCH 
(Continued from page 5) 


Every move for the develop- 

ment of this huge business has 

~ been accompanied by sane newspa- 
per advertising. 


A Huge Circulation 


When its institutional campaign 


was started, a background was 
provided by effective magazine ad- 
vertising. This was followed by 
the newspaper copy to reach the 
direct buyers and cinch sales. Ac- 
cordingly less than a year ago, a 
campaign was laid out to include 
advertising in seventy large cities 
and 3,800 small towns. The larger 
city group provided a circula- 
tion of 12,000,000 and the small 
town list aggregates 2,500,000 
circulation which added to a farm 
journal circulation of 5,000,000 
makes a total coverage of 19,- 
500,000. 


The program was not to sell 
cars but to build up General Mo- 
tors, but it did both, for as soon 
as the advertising hit the newspa- 
pers, the dealer was effected by in- 
creased sales. There were sixteen 
or eighteen institutional advertise- 
ments prepared to run in bi-weekly 
insertions. 

Sales seasons were well consid- 
ered in the general scheme and 
during the Spring new sales figures 
were presented showing that Gen- 
eral Motors and its advertising 
were smashing sales records galore. 
It was essentially a news campaign, 
the average advertisement running 
a little over a quarter of a page, or, 

- 600 lines followed by recent page 
messages. 

The dealer tie-ups included a 
four-page bulletin entitled Facts 
and Figures of a Notable Family, 
containing reproductions of cur- 
rent advertising, which was pre- 
pared by Verne Burnett, of the 
company’s Institutional Advertis- 
ing Committee. 
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In a recent communication to 
General Motors stockholders, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president, made 
this comment on this year’s sud- 
den rush of business. 

“Retail sales for March of 
106,051 cars exceeded every other 
month in the Corporation's his- 
tory, yet April established a still 
higher record. That month 136,- 
643 General Motors cars were 


purchased by consumers from 
dealers. The best record of pre- 
vious years was April, 1923, 


when General Motors sold 105,- 
778 cars. For the first four months 
of the present calendar year retail 
sales were 361,363 as compared 
with 233,008 for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, a gain of 
55 per cent.”’ 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the 55 per cent gain in 1926 over 
the first quarter of 1925 was 
achieved largely on the increment 
of newspaper advertising since the 
average business for a like priod 
of the five previous years did not 
vary five per cent. 


FIGHT ON RATE CARD 
PUBLICITY BREWS 
(Continued from page 17) 


seek larger representation, and 
this, undoubtedly, will be resisted. 

To clear up any misunder- 
standing of the purport of the de- 
cision of the Bureau at its meeting 
last June, THE FOURTH ESTATE 
telegraphed to Stanley Clague ask- 
ing for an expression of the atti- 
tude of the A.B.C. in the matter, 
and the outlook thus far. Mr. 
Clague replied as follows: 

An erroneous impression seems to 


prevail regarding the new service to 
be rendered by the Audit Bureau of 


The 
Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News has the 
affection and unswerving loyal- 
ty of Indianapolis and Indiana 
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Circulations in allocating space for 
rate cards in publishers’ statements. 


_ This impression is that it is ob- 
ligatory on the part of publishers to 
show these rate cards. It is purely 
optional and those publishers who 
feel that it is a valuable service, as 
many of them do, can take advantage 
of the opportunity. 


Nearly five hundred newspaper 
publishers out of approximately nine 
hundred newspaper members have al- 
ready signified their desire to use this 
space, although the closing date for 
the receipt of rate cards is not until 
September 15. 


The Bureau has heard directly 
from only seven of its newspaper 
publisher members voicing any ob- 
jection to the plan. On the other 
hand, I am enclosing herewith com- 
ments from over sixty publishers who 
have gone on record as enthusiastical- 
ly endorsing the new plan. 


Special Bulletins 


One objection has been that if 
rate changes are made during the six 
month periods there might be some 
cause for confusion. This will be 
adequately taken care of by the Bu- 
reau in the form of special bulletins 
which will be issued when necessary. 
This system of issuing bulletins is 
necessary with any form of supply- 
ing rate information. 

In Bulletin No. 71, a copy of 
which is enclosed herewith, it was 
stated that the suggestion had been 
made that this might be a step to- 
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RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


ward the standardization of rate 
changes—that it would be eco- 
nomically sound if all changes in 
rates were made as of April 1, and 
October 1, in the case of newspapers 
and as of January 1, and July 1, in 
the case of periodicals, because it is 
on these dates that the latest circula- 
tion information is available. This 
was merely a suggestion—and ad- 
vanced only as a suggestion in the 
Bulletin, 


Former Publisher Dies 


Charles Ray, former publisher of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel, died 
at his home in Pasadena, Cal., re- 
cently, at the age of 91. 


On the Seashore ' 


C. Harold Levy, city editor of the 
Trenton Times, is making numerous 
trips to shore resorts in New Jersey 
during his vacation. 


Joins Barritt & Co. ° 


D. C. Sanborn, formerly Associate 
Editor of the American Restaurant 
Magazine and the Restaurant Digest, 
has become affiliated with Barritt 6 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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Lead In 
Circulation 


0 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state- 
ments for six months pe 
riod ending September 
30th shows The Miami 
Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. 


te Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


Managing Editors 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


wishes you to know that the Book Reviews appearing weekly in this 
publication may be reprinted in your newspaper without charge. 


These Reviews are entirely impartial. 


A by-line should be given to 


C. Hartley Grattan, and The Fourth Estate would appreciate clip- 
pings or advice that its Reviews are being published in order to 
judge the value of this service to publishers. 


To facilitate matters, any newspaper wishing to use this service 
may on application receive advance copies of the reviews so that 
they may appear on Saturday of each week, simultaneous with their 
appearance in The Fourth Estate. 


Address your request to: 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
THEYFOURTH ESPATE 


25 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


For this week's reviews, see page 24 
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SITUATIONS WANTED HELP WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 


Advertising man, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, employed, wants to connect with 
a live wire paper. Possesses unusual 
ability as a salesman; expert on copy- 
writing and layouts; has proven him- 
self a capable executive and a real 
producer, Prefers a city of 50,000 to 
200,000. Could be available September 
Ist. Reason for seeking change is that 
he wants to locate in smaller city. Age 
33, married. Address P. O. Box 3246. 
Station “‘C,”’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circulation Manager, thoroughly com- 
petent in all branches of the work, with 
good record of increases at least pos- 
sible cost. Due to consolidation open 
for immediate engagement. Now em- 
ployed, E. E. Murray, Care Lima Morn- 
ing Star, Lima, Ohio. 


Press Erector wants to get off road. 
Position as superintendent or mainte- 
mance man afternoon paper. References. 
Available September Ist. Box 24, c/o 
The Fourth Estate. 


News Editor—Married man, 30, who 
realizes importance of local news, de- 
sires connection with city daily in 
Middle West or South. Experienced on 
telegraph, city desk, strong editorial 
writer. Best of references. Now em- 
ployed editor of city daily. Nine years’ 
experience on large city papers. Come 
two weeks’ notice.— 


Editor-Manager-Printer—Man having 
six years’ experience in newspaper 
work, both front and back office; 


Experienced as Desk Man, reporter and 


ad man on small-city dailies. Now 
employed on morning paper; seek 
change to afternoon paper. Can ‘get 


out the paper.’’ Aged 34, married, re- 
liable.-—S6 

General Reporter available September 
10. Single, 27, steady. On large and 
small dailies 7 years. Competent news 
gatherer and writer. Will make editor 
valuable assistant. Capable on desk. 


Editor-Advertising-Managing on weekly. 
Exp. in all depts. big-city dailies. 
Available Sept. 1. Will purchase in- 
terest in good proposition.—S8 


Woman Reporter wants position, Uni- 
versity trained. Some experience. Small 
salary acceptable.—S] 


Editor-Business Manager available after 
Sept |. Experienced in all lines of 
newspaper work—RI]1] 


Capable editorial writer of 20 years’ 
experience, now managing editor of 
Paper in city of 15,000 population, 
connection with reputable edi- 
Box 100 Fourth 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising solicitor wanted for a 
daily newspaper near New York City: 
One able to write his copy. 
salary and experience. Box A Z, The 
Fourth Estate. 


Converting 
into a daily within a year. 
Prefer a man about 30 years of age 
who is aggressive and ambitious and 
when ability is demonstrated I am will- 
ing to sell part interest in plant and 
paper. Full particulars in first letter 
and conference necessary before final 
arrangements are made.—Z6 


Wanted—Editor and Solicitor in good 
Wisconsin town. One who can acquire 
an interest in the business.—Z17 


Wanted—Newspaper Man on Weekly 
newspaper, one who knows how to get 
the news and can successfully solicit 
advertising, a man who can take com- 
plete charge of a newspaper if neces- 
sary. Salary and commission, a good 
position for the right man.—X]14 


a 


Advertising Solicitor with Energy and 
salesmanship wanted. Prefer young, at- 
tractive lady. Must be efficient and 
competent in preparing as well as sell- 
ing ads. Training in reporting not es- 
sential but preferable. Report for 
work August 30. Send photo and refer- 
ences.—B2 


ees 
Advertising Man—Call on retail mer- 
chants, write copy, layouts, special 
campaigns on high grade, long-estab- 
lished Illinois weekly; give age, edu- 
cation, references, experience, wages 
expected, etc.—L28 


ee 
Advertising Manager for small city 
daily. A good proposition for an ex- 
perienced man who doesn't mind work- 
ing. Must be good solicitor.—A66 


SS 


Salesman That Can Sell contracts and 
serve them. If you know advertising 
and work hard, write fully —G9 


SS 


Wanted—An_ experienced __ business- 
building advertising writer and sales- 
man. College town of 11,000.—L8 


——————— 


Wanted—First-class combination floor 
and ad man; shop is union; wages high; 
working conditions; perfect; modern 
equipment; good town; housing and 
home conditions desirable.—B9 


fT 


Wanted About Sept. 1—All-round 
printer who can give A-I care to lino- 
type. Want country-bred printer good 
on ads,, jobs, presses. Prefer man who 
has had some experience in news end 
and capable of running business for 
short period while editor is away. 
Permanent job for right man. Good 
equipment, pleasant town, congenial 
boss. Write fully regarding age, experi- 
ence and state wages expected.—AI15 


Wanted—Country Printer at. once. 
Must be able to get out small weekly 
and handle ordinary run of job work, 
Permanent place for right man; mar- 
ried man preferred. References required, 
State wages expected and when you can 
come. Tell all first letter.—A20 


—— 
Wanted—All-Around Printer in country 
shop to handle newspaper work only. 
Linotype. Must be clean and able to 
work single-handed. Give name of last 
two employers, experience and wages 
expected.—A26 

re eseeeseseeeeeeeee 
Country Printer with knowledge of 
linotype; weekly paper, excellent work- 
ing conditions in small college town; 
married man preferred. Salary $30. 
Permanent position.—B74 
ee 
Printer-Reporter for Alabama weekly; 
young, single, Protestant southern man 
of ability who is not hard; up; big fu- 
ture.—A27 

ee ee 
Wanted—Job and Ad Compositor. Open 
shop. 48 hrs. Steady job. State salary 
expected. No telegrams. Job open Aug. 
30.—A29 
ee ee ee 
By September 1—A Young Woman for 
permanent position on suburban week- 
ly near Pittsburgh—good working con- 
ditions in fine residential town. Woman 
with newspaper experience in society 
Or general newspaper reporting; must 
have good education and be able to 
operate typewriter. State experience 
and salary expected.—Z16 

a ce ee 
A Michigan Weekly newspaper in city 
of about 5,000 wishes to correspond 
with a young man experienced in or 
capable of news reporting, copy read- 
ing and head writing. Chance for right 
man to make a connection that eventu- 
ally would be very valuable to him. 
State age, qualifications and starting 
salary.—J2 


Wanted—An all-around newspaper 
man, who has had experience in coun- 
try field, both mechanical and as news 
writer. Apply at once,—A| 


THE —H. FF. HENRICH’S AGENGY, 
Litchfield, Il., 1012 Times Building, 
New York; 1216 Hollingsworth Build- 


ing, Los Angeles. Your desire to ac- 
quire a newspaper, or any dissatisfac- 
tion in the newspaper situation in your 
community should be reported to this 
Agency for satisfactory solution. 


For Sale or will Lease machine-equipped 
shop, first class equipment, office and 
home, in fine town with water system, 
electric lights and power, good roads, 
aeons $2,000 stock of paper on hand. 
M—2 


For Sale or Exchange for printing 
equipment—3-h. p. 3-phase G. E. 
motor, Also photo engravings, zinc 
etching—N6 


tone radio, B and A bateries and tubes. 
Want small jobber in good condition. 


6, linotype Model 19, 
etc. Invoice $8,000.—O8 


three 
jobbers, 


Wanted—To trade northern Colorado 
city lots for linotype or printing ma- 
chinery.— 


Rent. Lease. Sale. Exchange. Half inter- 
est or all. Complete job and newspaper 
plant.. Write quick.—M12 


Give price. condi- 
tion, and length of chase inside—A45 
Wanted—Cylinder and Job Press, cut- 
ter, stones, display type and accesso- 
ries for weekly paper and job plant. 
No machine or body type wanted.—T16 


Wanted—Two H. P. A. C. Motors. 
Banner States Printing Co.—T21 


Wanted ta Buy—Used Straight matter 
linotype or intertype. Must be cheap. 


Wanted—Mustang Mailer and galleys, 
in good condition.—D10 


Want Model 5 Linotype complete. Must 
be in good condition. Spot cash.—H46 


Wanted — Extra knife for 25 - inch 
Advance paper cutter.—T4 


EE Sete ee SE be a 
Wanted to Buy—Daily or weekly which 
can be developed into daily, in Mid- 
dlewest town of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation. Prefer plant with good develop- 
ment chances. State price, terms, cir- 
culation, advertising and subscription 
rates, age and politics in first letter. 
Also detail competition. Confidential. 
Reliable buyer.—T18 

Sn a ie a eS 
Country Printer-Editor with family 
force to run small newspaper and job 
shop wants situation. Would lease 
small plant with privilege of buying 
later. No investment, will put in neces- 
sary work to make success of under- 
taking.—A14 


Would like to lease a small-town Paper 
in California or adjacent state, with or 
without privilege of buying.—D72 


Want a County-Seat Newspaper in town 
of 800 or more in western states. Send 
papers, amount of busines, price, terms, 
etc.—D11 
SS 
Country Weekly Wanted by Experi- 
enced publisher, either lease or buy in 
Minwesota, Wisconsin or Upper Michi- 
gan.—A48 

0 —_———e 
Capable, Liberal Editor might put 
twelve or fifteen thousand in unusual 
weekly or larger paper.—T7 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Alabama publisher will buy one or two 
ton melting pot and steamtable in good 


condition. Please quote lowest cash 

price f.o.b., your city, Box LE EUR) 

THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
CIRCULATION 


For You Mr. Publisher, Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 
Easton, Pa. 

SYNDICATE 


Forrest Richmond, Publisher, Toronto 
(Ohio) Tribune, says: “Without any 
apparent cause the circulation of the 
Tribune advanced 281, during first two 
weeks after Graphic service appeared. 
We like it.” 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Want to Buy Weekly and Job plant in 
town of 5,000 or more. Must bear in- 
vestigating. Write full particulars and 
terms in first letter.—D18 


Wanted—By Man of Experience, char- 
acter, ability, to lease with purchase 
option, or manage on salary, good 
Republican weekly—A22 


News and Job Office—City over 3,000, 
within 250 miles of Chicago. Cash pay- 


ment. Give full details. Partnership 
considered.—A23 
FOR SALE 


For Sale—Newspaper and Job shop. 
About 1,000 pop., very modern town. 
Farming district. No competition and 
also draw job work from three other 
smaller towns. Merely desire change by 
reason of being here almost 15 years. 
Shop has plenty of job and display 
type. Mergenthaler, one 


with bankable note for $1,000 more or 
total price of $4,500. Central eastern 
Illinois: Earning easily 25% on invest- 
ment.— 


| 


Best Paying Newspaper and Job plant 


in any isconsin town under 1,000 
population; over 30 years old; fully 
equipped; advertising average 500 


inches weekly; printing over $200 a 
month; very small overhead. Town has 
good schools and churches, located in 
farm and resort district, and has three 
other towns to draw from. Good rea- 
sons for selling. $3,000 will handle—G27 
For Sale—Hammond(Ill.) Courier, town 
500, in corn belt. Price $3,500 Plenty 
patronage. Want to quit a while. Un- 
less you have cash save stamps. If 
you want a good deal in a live com- 
munity and town, here is your chance. 
—G22 


$1,000 Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 
buys a wekly and job office in town 
of 1,600 on state hard road. No junk 
shop. Owner making money. Just the 
place for man and wife. Low overhead. 


County-Seat Newspaper For Sale—No 
other newspaper or printing office in 
county. Fine field. Rich country. Bright 
future. 67 miles south of Memphis. 
Good reasons.—F12 


For Sale or Trade—Only newspaper and 
job shop 2,000 Oklahoma town; ma- 
chine power equipped. Did $750 July. 
Want smaller hand-set paper where can 
slow up.—G26 
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FOR SALE 


Owing to Ill Health, one of the best 
newspaper propositions in Indiana is 
for sale. Liberal terms to responsible 
parties.—F | 1 


For Sale—Best newspaper proposition 
in the United States; near St. Louis, 
Mo. $1,000 cash. Particulars fur- 
nished.—F 14 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
SAVE $8,000 ON DUPLEX TUBULAR 


Perfect condition, good as new. Re- 
leased by consolidation in Lewiston, 
Maine. Prints any size paper by two's 
up to 16 pages from one set of plates. 
Now in daily operation; will be re- 
leased at once. Other equipment for 
sale: One model No. | Linotype, re- 
built and in perfect running order, 
$600; One No. 2 Linotype, not in run- 
ning order, $300; Proof press, 18 in. x 
3 ft. 4 in., $50; Matrix Rolling Ma- 
chine, 32 in. wide, suitable for either 
wet or dry mats, built by R. Hoe & 
Co., in first class condition, $500; 
Mono-rail combined Saw and Trimmer, 
belt driven, built by R. Hoe & Co., just 
as good as new, $490; Proof press, 2 ft. 
6 in. x 9 in., $10; Jig Saw, belt driven, 
$100; Upright Drill, belt driven, $75; 
Wood-Nathan 1000-lb. Metal Furnace 
with 12 molds, $50; Rouse Lead and 
Rule Cutter, $10; Flat Casting Box, 10 
in. by 24 in., $50; Two Linotype Ingot 
Casters, water-cooled, for the pair, 
$100; Wessel Power flat cast Shaving 
Machine, $300; R. Hoe & Co. Flat Hand 
Shaver, $50. Address Lewiston, Maine, 
Sun- Journal. 


Labor Conference On 


As THE FOURTH ESTATE was 
going to press a settlement was 
reported close at hand of the new 
wage scale to be put tn effect on 
New York City newspapers. 
James M. Lynch, president of 
the International Typographical 


Union, came from Indianapolis to 


sit in at the conferences, at which 

| Leon H. Rouse, head of the New 
York Union (“Bix Stx’’) and 
Leroy Jones, of the New York 
City Publishers Association, and 
a committee representing news- 
papers of greater New York were 
present. Though nothing definite 
was reported, tt is understood that 
the conferees were hopeful of an 
early settlement. 


Buffalo Publisher Protests Figures 
Which Quote More Circulation 
Than His Paper Guarantees 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43 St., 
New York City. 
August 19, 1926. 
Gentlemen: 

We are compelled to protest that 
the rotogrzvure table in the current 
issue of FOURTH ESTATE gives the 
Sunday Courier-Express credit for 
too much circulation. 

Your figure of 170,102 was 
doubtless arrived at by combining the 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 
Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 


408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


ee 


’ 111,212 Sunday circulation shown 


on the last A. B. C. publisher's state- 
ment of the Courier and the corre- 
sponding figure of 58,890 for the 
Express. 

We are absolutely guaranteeing 
more than 150,000 Sunday circula- 
tion for the Courier-Express, and 
our net paid for July shows 154,- 
881. By comparison with the com- 
bined figure of 170,102, this indi- 
cates that 15,221 of the combined 
circulation was not held. Assuming 
that all of this went to the Sunday 
Times, and adding it to their circula- 
tion as quoted in the same rotograv- 
ure table, their total would be 119,- 
297, which probably would be a 
fairer figure than the one published 
by you. 

For your information, the average 
net press run of the Sunday Courier- 
Express for the nine issues since the 
merger is 169,462. 

We simply want to get this on 
record, as we do not want anyone 
to get the impression that the Cour- 
ier-Express is guaranteeing more than 
150,000 and at the same time claim- 
ing more than 170,000. 


Very truly yours, 
Courier-Express 
W. J. CONNERS, JR., Publisher. 


The figures which Mr. Conners 
complained of as exaggerating his cir- 
culation were obtained by ‘THE 
FOURTH ESTATE through the court- 
esy of the Gravure Service Corpora- 
tion. In confining himself to the 
guaranteed circulation figures, Mr. 
Conners is an outstanding exponent 
of the high ethical standards of pres- 
ent-day newspapers and publishers. 


Inasmuch as The Buffalo Courier 
and Express Publisher states his pres- 
ent circulation guarantee, THE 
FOURTH ESTATE queried the Buffalo 
Times for its present Sunday circula- 
tion figures and received the following 
letter from Mr. Thomas M. Clark, 
General Manager: 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, 


25 W. 43 St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Answering your inquiry we are 
pleased to inform you that the pres- 
ent circulation of the Buffalo Sunday 
Times is 135,000. 


Very truly yours, 
THos. M. CLARK, Gen. Mgr., 
The Buffalo Times, Inc. 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 
108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


$4 A YEAR 
Brings 


The Fourth Estate 
to You 
52 Times During the Year 


First Radio Ad 


The first help wanted advertise- 
ment to be radioed to Buffalo was 
printed by the Buffalo Times last 
week. The advertisement was a 
“Help wanted—male,’ and was 
tadioed in from a Detroit auto- 
mobile plant. 


Takes Leave of Absence 


Bob Waters, advertising man of 
the Gloversville, N. Y., Morning 
Herald, formerly managing editor of 
the Albany Times-Union, has taken 
a two months leave of absence from 
his duties. 


STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


Gives You This Service: 


1. The Standard Advertising Register 
listing 7,500 national advertisers. 


2, The Monthly Supplements which 
keep it up to date. 


3. The Agency Lists. Names of 1,500 
advertising agencies, their personnel 
and accounts of 600 leading agencies. 


4. The Geographical Index, National 
advertisers arranged by cities and 


5. Special Bulletins. Latest campaign 
news, etc. 


6. Service Bureau. Other information 
by mail and telegraph. 


National Register 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
R. W. Ferrel, Mgr. 


15 Moore St. New York City 
(Near Whitehall St.) 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts — 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


press clipping bureau. 


Be Sure It’s “Henry” 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds and in a manner not 
matched by the facilities of all the other Pics 
clipping bureaus in this country combined. 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 
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Walter Sammis Leaves Editorship of 
The Fourth Estate 


Walter Sammis, who has been edi- 
tor of THE FOURTH ESTATE for the 
past three months, has severed his 
connection. - 

Mr. Sammis intends to spend the 
remainder of the season with his fam- 
ily at La Vallette, on the New Jersey 
seacoast. 


“Bob” Davis Resuming 
His Vacation 
Robert (‘‘Bob’’) Davis, of the 
Munsey publications, left Wednesday 


on the Conte Rossi for Italy, and will 
travel abroad for about a year. 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 


for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 
territory 
working 


your own 
where it is 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 


& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Newspaper 


Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


Mores 
we 
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A Weekly Review of Best 
Motion Picture Shown 
in New York 


By Alfred B. Kuttner 
of the 


iv is 
mn, 


National Board of Review 


(Written Exclusively for Tur Fourtu 
EsTATE) 


HE SCARLET LETTER stands 

out from among the current 
photoplays as a flaming symbol of 
something reverently conceived, 
skillfully planned, and perfectly 
done. 

The success it is bound to 
achieve will be the merited re- 
ward for delving into the treasure 
box of our native American liter- 
ary classics rather than exploiting 
the latest sensation of European 
fiction. A true classic, by empha- 
sizing the unique gift of the screen 
to combine entertainment with in- 
struction for an audience of mil- 
lions, can do more for the ad- 
vancement of motion pictures than 
all the hectic harlinquinades of a 
too ardent Arlen. 


Into Every Home 


A picture based upon a book 
which belongs in every home 
and is read in practically every 
high school in the country does 
not have to be sold to its audience. 
Little did Nathaniel Hawthorne 
know that he was writing for the 
movies when he conceived The 
Scarlet Letter or that he had hit 
upon a perfect title for a motion 
picture. It was his fortune to be a 
writer for all times and to choose 
a theme of universal appeal. “That 
is the secret of great writing as 
well as of writing for the screen. 
More than any other art the mo- 
tion picture requires universal, hu- 
man appeal. 

But Hawthorne was twice for- 
tunate. His “‘script’’ found its way 
into the right hands. Many direc- 
tors have sought to improve upon 
the classics, to their own undoing. 
Not so Victor Seastrom. Guided 
by the skillful adaptation of Fran- 
ces Marion, he wisely “‘went Haw 
thorne’”’ all the way. 


Where Setting Counts 


‘Thus costume and setting trans- 
port us back into the very spirit 
of early New England and show 
just how the tragedy of Hester 
Prynne’s and the Rev. Dimmes- 
dale’s thwarted love was inevit- 
able and how they both were able 
to rise above the petty bigotry of 
their times by cleansing their con- 
science by public confession. 

Here too the modern applica- 
tion of their story stands forth 
clearly. For bigotry is always with 
us and the modern pharisee will 
find scant comfort in The Scarlet 
Letter. The legitimate comedy in- 
troduced by a public ducking of 


THE FouRTH ESTATE 


Hester's worst defamer emphasizes 
this point and brings welcome re- 
lief from an all too grim situation. 


The Actor's Part 


Lillian Gish gives one of the 
most restrained and distinguished 
performances of her ¢areer in the 
part of Hester. She expresses both 
the suffering and the womanly 
strength of the character. 

She is ably supported by Lars 
Hanson, a new find and a brilliant 
one, who plays with a fire and an 
authority strangely reminiscent of 
the youthful Henry B. Walthall, 
also present in the villainous part 
of Roger Prynne. 


ROMANCE LIVES IN 
JOURNALISM 


(Continued from page 21) 


artistic typographical appearance 
are Jargely due to “The Publish- 
er’s’’ training as an engineer. No 
detail of type, cuts or paper es- 
capes his vigilant eyes, which see 
everything as he makes his morn- 
ing rounds. The splendid modern 
plant, the rapid delivery systems, 
a thousand and one details of me- 
chanical perfection, have come into 
being because over all is the finely 
trained technical mind of the Wal- 
lace M. Scudder. 


All in the Family 


He has placed much of the work 
of management in younger hands 
in recent years, with his son as his 
lieutenant. In the choice of execu- 
tives, his keen knowledge of men 
and affairs has guided him. He 
chooses from within his own or- 
ganization. Some of his ablest of- 
ficers have been errand boys and 
printers’ devils in the old days. His 
business and advertising manager 
was originally a star reporter and 
correspondent in whom the incisive 
insight of ‘“The Publisher’ saw 
business ability of a high order. 

The quick recognition of tal- 
ent, absolute fairness and tolerance 
in his dealings with public and 
personnel; the ever young mind, 
reaching out for the latest pro- 


cesses and methods—these are some’ 


of the factors which have enabled 
“The Publisher’ to advance the 
Newark Evening News so steadily 
in the six day race. 

When offers come to buy the 
paper, as they often do, his answer 
always is that he thinks it due to 
the community itself for him not 
to sell it, for it has been made to 
meet the needs of Newark. 


Has Many Interests 


And while he has been working 
all these years to make the Evening 
News, Wallace M. Scudder has 
busied himself in numerous other 
projects for the general weal. He 
is the president of the Newark Mu- 
seum, and is interested in many 
philanthropic enterprises as well. 

From “The Publisher’ one can 
learn little more about himself 
and his work than about his pri- 


oe 


vate charities. He says he is ‘‘a 
poor hand to talk about himself’’ 
—and he is—and as to the paper 
—doesn’t it tell its own story? If 
it is a good paper he thinks the 
public will say so, and that’s about 
all there is to be said, anyway. 

And so, benign, gentle, courte- 
ous—with the rim of time resting 
upon his brow and a kindly light 
in his undimmed eyes, ‘“The Pub- 
lisher’’ makes his appointed rounds 
to say “‘ Good Morning’’ to all 
the family of the Newark Eve- 
ning News. 


WHY THE NEWS. 
PAPER? 
(Continued from page 12) 


other factors which vitally effect 
the market. Copy which appeals 
and pulls in one section, partially 
or totally fails in another. 

In addition, if sales lag in one 
territory, newspaper campaigns 
may be adjusted by increasing the 
amount of advertising in those sec- 
tions without doing so in all. 

This was done recently by an 
advertiser who found that sales in 
Boston were falling behind those 
in Philadelphia. He immediately 
readjusted his schedule, diverting 
a part of his appropriation from 
Philadelphia to Boston, changing 
the style and size of his copy, 
thereby stimulating and increasing 
his sales in the latter city. 

‘The third and probably greatest 
advantage of newspaper advertis- 
ing is that it allows a frequency 
of insertion which is not possible 
in publications issued at longer in- 
tervals. 

The efficiency of any piece of 
copy is directly proportional to the 
number needing the product at 
the time they read the advertise- 
ment. If there is a market for 
thirty thousand units of any prod- 
uct, per month, an average of one 
thousand will be purchased every 
day. 

One insertion of copy would 
make complete appeal only to the 
thousand buying that day, two in- 
sertions would appeal to two thou- 
sand, and so on. 

With a newspaper campaign, 
insertion would be possible every 
day and at one time or another, 
the advertising appeal would reach 
the entire thirty thousand at the 
time when they are most disposed 
to buy. 

The national advertiser who 
uses newspaper campaigns can se- 
lect and intensify his advertising 
effort on those markets where dis- 
tribution is most profitable and 
sales resistance least, excluding all 
others; he can modify and change 
his schedule to meet existing con- 
ditions in any particular locality 
or any changes which may occur, 
and he can arrange the number of 
insertions so that they will reach 
the maximum number of iespee 
tive customers. 

These possibilities make a news- 
paper the most efficient and eco- 
nomical medium and, as such, by 
far the best for the national ad- 
vertiser. 
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GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


From The Sun: Mr. Vackner 
suggests as an ideal wall slogan for 
the modern speakeasy ‘Drink our — 
liquor cand give your friends a bier 
party.’ H. I. PHILLIPS. 

* * * 


C. A. W.’s column in The Tampa — 
Times commences with a quotation 
from the Bible. The one before me 
is: Heaviness in the heart of man _ 
maketh it stoop; but a good word — 
maketh it glad.—Provs. 12:25. 

6) ek 


WOLVERINES by E. A. C., in 
the Detroit News, heads his column of _ 
a recent date with this high-flyer: Ag 
Lansing couple are to be married in 
an airplane at an altitude of 3,000 
feet on August 28—presumably at 


high noon. 
* ok x 


“Just From Georgia” is one of the _ 
oldest columns. And it has always 
been one of the best. As everybody 
who is anybody in the newspaper 
world knows, the conductor i is Frank 
L. Stanton. And he still sings of the 
health and happiness of youth. 

ee 


“Pippins and Cheese’’ is the head- 
ing to Jake Falstaff’s column in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, and the ex- 
planatory sub-heading is a quotation 
from The Merry Wives of Windsor: — 

“T will make an end to my dingeea 
there’s pippins and cheese to come.’ 


* * * 


“Bulletin Bullets’’ is another one 
of those first-page-first-column affairs. 
It is handled handily by Harry R. — 
Farmer. He has his troubles, though, 
as this paragraph proves: 

The thing that bothers a hu- 
morous columnist is the way 
other guys swipe his ideas be- 
fore he has time to think of 


them. 
* Ok Ok 


From The World: A newspaper 
office is the greatest of the vanity- 
puncturers. A man returns from his 
vacation, and hoping to hear the staff 
cheer and to have some of them come 
up to him and say, ‘‘Well, old man, 
it’s great to have you back,’’ he strolls 
into the city room. And the first man 
that greets him says, ‘‘When are you 
going to take your vacation?” 


F. Pgaa 
fo ee 


Ted Robinson perpetrates this one — 
in ‘Philosophy of Folly’ in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


Ever Knit a Collie? 


Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge remained 
on the farm, often seated on the 
porch, the president reading and Mrs. 
Coolidge knitting or patting Prudence 
Prim, her favorite white collie. ; 

* Ok Ok 


The New Brunswick Investigator 


He traced the crime to Mrs. 
Hall— 
Then traced it to her aunts 
and brothers. 
And when this didn’t do at all 
He traced it then to forty 
others. 
H. I. PHILLIPS tn The New 
York Sun. 


A Short Cut to a 
Giant Market! 


RDINARILY an advertiser is forced to buy space in 
several general magazines to cultivate effectively a 
specific market of a half million people or more. 


That is one reason the Shrine market is so attractive. 
Composed of 600,000 Shriners in North America, it may 
be cultivated in its entirety once each month through the 
advertising columns of a single publication. 


The advertiser using space in THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 
delivers his message economically and effectively into 600,000 
homes where modern comforts and conveniences are con- 
sidered vital necessities of life. 


Quality Circulation at quantity rates is a 
feature of THE SHRINE MAGAZINE. 
A page costs $1,350. The line rate is $3.50. 
The circulation is 600,000, guaranteed. A 
detailed rate card will be mailed upon re- 


quest. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Western Office: 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Phone: State 2784 


Shall Dallas Gather In 
Her Outskirts? 


The Dallas Advertising League 
advocates extending the city’s cor- 
porate limits until they include 


ALL of the urban community. 


Dallas would then be Texas’ 
largest city by the counting of 
noses. Forty thousand Dallasites 


live outside the present limits. 


New material would thus be 
created for advertising uses. Dal- 
las would be the ‘‘largest’”’ city in 
Texas and the Southwest. 


But now up bobs the question 
as to what makes a “‘largest’’ city. 
Noses? 


* cS te 


What of those things by which 
markets are more carefully meas- 
ured? 


Bank clearings and debits run 
from 15 to 20 per cent. higher for 
Dallas than for any other city in 
this region. 


Postal receipts for Dallas are 
within 25% of the combined re- 
ceipts of the other three leading 
cities of Texas. 


Dallas’ wholesale trade exceeds 
that of any other two cities in the 
Southwest. 


More northern and eastern con- 
cerns maintain branches here than 
in all other Texas cities combined. 


And finally, our city is easily 
first in (1) value of manufactured 
products; (2) individual income 
tax returns; (3) number and size 
of businesses with commercial 
ratings. 

* oe x 


What accounts for all this lead- 
ership? What has put this young 
city in the driver’s seat? 


Farms. Flourishing farms. And 
personal enterprise. 


Here, before the city came, were 
‘Texas’ most fertile farm-lands. 
Today one-third of all the wealth 
of Texas is in the Dallas trade- 
area-Prosperity Zone. 


It is from the country round 
about that the city has drawn its 
ever-mounting strength. 


** ok *x 


People of this section will tell 
you, too, that of all the forces 
tending to unite this community 
beneath the standard of a unified 
progress, none has compared in 
power with the people’s one great 
new spaper— 


The Dallas Morning News 
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First in Canton 


The Canton Daily News 


During the first seven months 
of 1926 The Canton Daily News 


gained 1,125,138 agate lines 
of paid advertising 


> 


Circulation Facts 


The Canton Daily News Net Paid 
average for July 1926 was 


53 , Oa 


This is an increase of 83% over July, 1923 


The NEWS is Growing with Canton 
Because 
Cantonians Believe in the NEWS 


THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 


Member—THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
The Canton News—The Dayton News—The Springfield News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL 
New York—Chicago San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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HAL H. KING 


Bringing to The Bulletin a well-rounded experience in 
retail advertising, national advertising, industrial advertising 
and sales management, Mr. King ts well known through his 
organized advertising and Better Business Bureau work plus 
his years of endeavor in selling the newspaper as the basic 
advertising medium. 


Announcing 


THE APRPOLNEIMEN TOE 


HAL H. KING 


AS 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


THE BULLETI 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete newspaper with 


a Daily Picture Tabloid 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO - DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A Weekly Newspaper for Advertisers 
and Newspaper Makers 


New York, August 28, 1926 
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$500,000 Spent in Newspapers Makes Name and 
Millions for Graybar 


Brilliant Advertising Truth Shows Mighty Force by Which Western Electric 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
is a long lever that lifts 
the world to a_ higher 

plane of material comfort—even 
spiritual comfort in many in- 
stances—and, as such, is a tool to 
business as valuable as a man’s 
right hand. 

Fiction cannot conjure tales 
more wonderful than the facts of 
advertising and there is hardly a 
more absorbing story anywhere 
than that of the creation of The 
Graybar Electric Company. 

Fancy, if your mind can grasp 
its extent, a company that began 
business on January ‘first of this 
year dealing in sixty thousand dif- 
ferent articles, spending half a 


million dollars a year for news- 
paper advertising, alone, and an- 
ticipating sixty-eight million dol- 
lars worth of sales for 1926. 

Of course, The Graybar Elec- 


By THOMAS BARRETT 
Managing Editor, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


tric Company was evolved from 
The Western Electric Company, 
but this, by no means lessens the 
surprising thing that advertising 
has wrought, for, remember, 
whether it was too closely identi- 
fied with the telephone interests— 
or for some other good cause—in 
deciding to ‘abandon the name 
Western Electric, the company 
was facing possible commercial 
suicide. “The name Western Elec- 
tric was really the whole asset of 
the concern, for without the good 
will which accompanied it—good 
will already created by previous 


advertising—the office fixtures, 
contracts, sales force, high grade 
executives, etc., would be of no 
avail. 


As Herman Metz, the brilliant 
advertising manager of Graybar, 
explained, it was almost akin to 
deciding to junk the entire busi- 


electrical job done right. 


the best materials. For quality 
supplies and speedy delivery. 
these men count on Graybar, 
If you don't know who or 
where these contractors are, 
‘phone or write us—we'll be 
glad to tell you. 


Don’t tie 
your wiring job 
to a derby hat 


ON'T tie up to a man who keeps his 
business in his hat, if you want an 


The electrical contracung bus:ness re- 
quires a well-stocked shop with an expen- 
enced crew—and a real contractor, not a 
side-line dabbler. The established contractor 
1s easily located whenever you want him, 
but not so the derby hat variety. 

This city has plenty of capable contrac- 
tors—men who do good work and use only 
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ELECTRICAL OY) WHOLESALE ONLY 
Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


FIVE WAYS 
to beat the clock 


ness to abandon the trade name 
that had grown to world prom- 
inence. To salvage the business, 
therefore, with the name gone, 
meant that the organization was 
facing a Herculean task. 

The one way to do it was by 
advertising. 

Newspaper advertising was 
chosen to bear the burden of about 
seventy per cent of the campaign 
and magazines, billboards, and 
other methods were employed for 
the balance. 

Two kinds of advertisements 
were decided upon, the agency of 
Newell @ Emmett preparing the 
copy. As per the specimens’ re- 
produced herewith, institutional 
publicity was stressed in one set 
of advertisements while com- 


modities sold by the concern were 
brought forth in the other. 
The 


Since Graybar Electric 


Supply Co. Was Changed to New $68,000,000 Concern 


Company is a big wholesale job- 
ber of electric supplies, handling 


thousands of appliances, it was 
impossible to have its name 
stamped on all of them. A dis- 


tinguishing trade mark or sign of 
the company, therefore, was 
adopted in the form of a tag 
which is a conspicuous illustration 
in all the company copy. As 
shippers of electrical supplies, the 
tag was a peculiarly appropriate 
invention. 

To date, The Graybar Electric 
Company has employed 66 news- 
papers in fifty-nine cities reaching 
seven million circulation through- 
out the United States. It uses 
liberal space, four-column, twelve- 
inch advertisements, varying with 
half pages and pages to drive 
home the new name and larger 
sales. 

(Continued on page 27) 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES-WHOLESALE ONLY 
Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


DEALERS’ NAMES HERE 


or 


Stop using 


ey 


Oras bak 


a truck-horse to pull 
a wheelbarrow 


doing a little horse's work, 
rk —that's exactly 
your horse- 


BIG horse 
or even a man's wo! 
what happens when you use 
power to drive Shafting. Ask any of our 
motor dealers to figure how much you can 
save when you install individual moto: 
Motors and control from Graybar FE 
can cut your operating costs 
and give you more satisfactory | P 4y ‘ 
results in the bargain. Full par Oh 
ticulars—both service and motor | 
layout— whenever you're ready 


ELECTRICAL AY WHOLESALE ONLY 
Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
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Europe Chews Its Whiskers and Smiles Cynically as 
American “Go Getters’’ Shout Their Heads Off 


The Gay Boulevardier Twirls His Cane in Disgust at “Logical” Sales Appeals, But 
Rushes to the Nearest Cafe to Get a Drink of Aperitif Pivolo, Whose Black 
and Red Magpie Chatters in a Tongue He Understands 


man about one year to dis- 

cover that the continent is 
intrinsically hostile to Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of advertising,’’ is the 
succinct way in which E. H. Shu- 
mate, General Manager of The 
Paris Times, the only English 
afternoon newspaper on the Con- 
tinent, summed up the current ad- 
Vertising situation in such coun- 
tries as France, Spain, Italy and 
Germany. 

“‘No matter how scientific our 
methods may be or how premedi- 
tated our campaigns, they are 
bound to come to grief, I have 
found, if we fail to take into con- 
sideration the psychology of the 
prospective consumer. Here we 
have a sceptical, thin-skinned pub- 
lic. Scepticism is, of course, a 
healthy attribute of the Latin and 
helps him to bridge over many a 
crisis. It is as deeply-rooted, more- 
over, as his unquestioned love of 
beauty and leisure and the graceful 
amenities of life. In any campaign 
we are about to launch, these qual- 
ities must in consequence be stud- 
ied and analyzed and our results 
depend directly upon the measure 
of our understanding and our tact. 

“For this reason the English or 
American-trained salesman must 
go about his business in a delicate 
way and, if he is shrewd, he will 
pray fervently for the light of 
diplomacy as the Continental un- 
derstands it. Diplomacy has its 
shades and difficult nuances. Meth- 
ods, as I see it, must be reformed 
from the ground up. 

“The Continental buyer is ap- 
proximately in the same boat in 
which we were about forty years 
ago. His fixed attitude is that any 
product which requires advertising 
is inferior in quality. Or—-why 
should anybody trouble to adver- 
tise it? Why sink money in some- 
thing that’s obviously good? The 
simplest and humblest thing — 
meaning that which is withdrawn 
from the light of publicity—is 
probably, he tells himself, the best 
after all, the good old standby. 


“The really discouraging thing 
about this attitude, which prevails 
very widely on the Continent, is 
that it cannot be met by the weap- 
ons of reason. Argument is of no 
avail. The Latin, in especial, is 
impervious to your carefully- 
phrased structure of arguments be- 
cause he intuitively knows what 
you are going to say before you 
say it. 

“On the other hand, he is, as is 
well known, susceptible to beauty, 
to any sort of pleasing artistic ap- 


WE TAKES an American sales- 


By PIERRE LOVING 
Paris Correspondent, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


“In France, for example, Cadum 
Soap is popular because its posters 
simply display a chubby, round- 
cheeked baby and nothing else. No 
reasons are given why Cadum is 
better. No urgent reasons are given 
why anybody should buy. The 
smiling face of the baby is enough. 
The same is true for the aperitif 
Pivolo—which simply shows a 
peculiar bird, done in the new 


peal. In general, a good product in 
Europe sells through a mouth-to- 
mouth recommendation. But if the 
advertiser can produce something 
attractive or artistic in his layouts, 
his posters, his street-car placards, 
he needs no reading matter to go 
with it. The public responds at 
once. It remembers the poster or 
placard or page and buys the article 
because it received some kind of 
aesthetic thrill out of the adver- 
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Examples of European Advertising 


1. ‘Texaco ad in The Paris Le Matin, with a subtle appeal to the senses 
of the Frenchman in its head, ‘‘Color and purity of gold,’’ and the same mes- 
sage carried out in the body of the advertisement. 

A ‘‘Flit’’ advertisement in the Heraldo de Madrid, demonstrating a 
clever mingling of the pictorial and the instructive, designed to ‘‘go over’’ into 
the quick. Latin mind with its word and drawing pictures, and its teacher- 
like assertions of the danger of insects. 

3. This advertising of an American car, the Buick, in the London Times 
is not screamingly Yankee, but is thoroughly adapted to the British character, 
in its solidity and quiet, dignified appeal. 

4. Striking and yet substantial appearing advertisement of a Swiss 
financing company in the Journal de Geneve. 

5. This ‘‘Personal’’ from the London Times shows an intimate and in- 
teresting use of the classified columns, which has made the Times a gold-mine 
of romance. 

6. This advertisement of the Baden Spa in the Vienna Tageblatt is a 
striking example of the poster idea which dominates nearly all European ad- 
vertising art. 

7. The daily “‘editorial’’ carried by Selfridge & Co., Ltd., daily in the 
London Times. A unique and dignified “house ad,’’ which carries with it a 
certain weight and scholastic character that makes it resemble a real editorial 
in the Times more than an advertisement. 

8. A very interesting example of foreign advertisement. An announce- 
ment by the promoters of the Leipzig, Germany, Fair in the Heraldo de 
Madrid. This German advertisement has made no concession to the Latin 
love of the pictorial in its conservative message, but the striking lettering of 
the ‘‘Ms’’ gives a unique character to the whole ad. 

9. A very effective and concentrated advertisement of a German con- 
struction company in the Berliner Tageblatt. 


beak, in black, red and white. For 
the Frenchman this is enough. 

“Then, again, it must not be 
forgotten that, essentially, the 
Continental does not depend on 
mass production for his profits. 
He relies, in the main, on a small 
clientele and on larger profits.” 

Mr. Shumate proceeded to an- 
alyze the methods employed in 
several European countries. Eng- 
land, said Mr. Shumate, is rapidly 
developing American ideas and 
distinctive advertising methods 
there have reached a high degree 
of technical efficiency. The prog- 
ress of American ideas is noted 
particularly in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can press on the continent. 

In Germany the smallest pos- 
sible space is used in newspaper 
advertising. German advertisers are 
marvels for directness and compres- 
sion. A good deal of heavy black 
type is used and the result, com- 
bined with some artistic arrange- 
ment and lettering, is usually very 
striking. 

Switzerland has taken over bod- 
ily American methods. A good 
deal of literature in the form of 
pamphlets and brochures is pub- 
lished. The whole country co- 
operates in a vast campaign to 
bring before the world the beau- 
ties of the landscape. 


In Spain advertising is based 
almost entirely on personal friend- 
ship. The producer buys space in 
the newspapers because he is a 
friend of the editor or the pub- 
lisher. In France, Italy and Spain 
the advertiser entertains, according 
to Mr. Shumate, rather an exag- 
gerated notion of the value of a 
favorable mention in the editorial 
columns of the paper. He is irra- 
tionally overjoyed, for instance, 
even when he is accorded the 
merest reference of two or three 
lines. It is not infrequent,  there- 
fore, to see in foreign newspapers 
a bit of advertising stuck between 
two news items, especially in the 
column headed ‘‘General or Di- 
verse Happenings.” 


The advertising agencies in 
Paris and elsewhere, Mr. Shumate 
asserted in conclusion, are doing 
more than their share to educate 
the European public to the value 
of sound advertising. The older 
ones have closely studied the psy- 
chology of the people and try to 
temper American technique to the 
peculiar requirements of the local 
situation. Their success so far— 
especially by way of the Anglo- 
American press—is the best proof 
of the progress they have made. 
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Kelly Springfield Tires Ride High 
On Newspaper Advertising 


Executives Use 120 Dailies with Laurence Fellows’ Catchy 
Copy Getting More Mileage of Sales Per Gallon of 


good tire or to blow out the 

truth about advertising. 
That's why the Kelly Springfield 
tire advertising has recently been 
vulcanized to newspapers and as 
a result, the business is riding mer- 
rily along like a limousine with 
shock absorbers and _ balloon 
wheels. 

It is hard to wean a six-year- 
old child or a twenty-year-old ad- 
vertiser, but it has to be done if 
either is to continue in the height 
of health. That is why Kelly 
Springfield has joined the “‘big 
boy’ advertisers in the use of 
newspaper space. 

And whist! D’ya mind! Kelly 
has done it right, as any Kelly 
should. 

The Kelly Springfield product 
has been advertised the past six 
weeks in 120 newspapers—going 
up hill on high and taking no- 
body’s exhaust. The differential 
between magazine and newspaper 
advertising is what has done the 
trick, so that now Kelly Spring- 
field advertising is getting more 
milage of sales per gallon of brains 
than ever before in the company’s 
history. 


iz DIFFICULT to puncture a 


Experienced Advertiser 


Remember, the Kelly Spring- 
field Corporation is an experience 
national advertiser but almost be- 
came wedded for life to magazines 
without doing right by our news- 
papers. 

In the Kelly Springfield organ- 
ization, Maurice Switzer, vice- 
president and Henry R. Hurd, ad- 
vertising manager, put their heads 
together and a definite newspaper 
campaign was adopted, containing 
art illustrations by Laurence Fel- 
lows, one of the most gifted ad- 
vertising illustrators in America. 

Backed up by a vigorous and 
widespread sales organization, the 
campaign soon forged its way to 
the front as a wonder worker and 


Brains Than Ever Before 


By THOMAS BENNETT 


is now holding a firm clutch on 
the affections of the Kelly Spring- 
field organization. 

The dealer tie-up with the 
Kelly Springfield factory advertise- 
ments is the running of smaller 
simultaneous advertisements b y 
the individual dealers themselves 
in their respective localities. In 
conjunction with its dealer tie-up, 
Kelly Springfield has three house 
organs. 

It is not “Lotta Miles’ that 
has made the strong appeal to the 
public, in its copy, but the Laur- 
ence Fellows pictures and the dia- 
logue of the motorists always in 
the picture which Fellows sketches. 

Fellows is known also for his 
work in Vanity Fair. 

It is probably this one feature, 
of the Fellows pictures and dia- 
logue connected with Kelly Spring- 
field’s advertising work, that has 
brought it its far-flung fame, pop- 
ularity, and recognition. 

Surely there are some striking 
facts twined about this point. For 
instance, Kelly Springfield at one 
time ran one of its advertisements, 
consisting of a Fellows picture 
and dialogue, without other desig- 
nation, and offered a substantial 
prize to guessers and those writing 
the best letters of recognition. One 
hundred thirty thousand replies 
were received in which only two 
persons failed to recognize correct- 
ly the advertisement. Very few 
more striking examples of public 
interest in a so-called blind adver- 
tisement, involving what might 
be called unremunerative effort to 
answer, exist. 

This is an example of real 
newspaper advertisement reading, 


entertainment, and _ familiarity 
with advertisements. 
Kelly Springfield’s advertising 


department also has been appealed 
to by women for an equal place 
with the men in the Fellows pic- 
tures and dialogue, and of course, 
the results of this appeal have been 


as gallant as should be expected. 

That it is not construction and 
other technical points that the 
public is completely interested in, 
but how much real milage that 
actually can be obtained from its 
tires, is one of the theories that 
Kelly advertising dares to depend 
upon. And it appears to be a true 
trust. 

That the newspapers are the 
“whip” that brings quick action 
is another of the basic policies 
governing Kelly advertising. The 
magazine has its place, but the 
newspaper is the timely reminder 
that it is time to buy and brings 
the immediate orders from a re- 
s ponsiv e newspaper-devouring 
public. 

Although the Kelly-Springfield 
advertising account is handled by 
the well-known agency of Gardiner 
6 Wells in Madison Avenue, New 
York City, Mr. Hurd, the Kelly 
Company's advertising manager 
is a dominating factor and vital 
shaping hand in the human in- 
terest appeal of the company’s na- 
tional advertising. A large part of 
the dialogue copy is written by 
Mr. Hurd though he shrinks with 
becoming modesty from taking 
any credit for the undeniable suc- 
cess of it. 

Mr. Hurd leans with that ever 
increasing host of advertising copy- 
builders which would get its mes- 
sage and sales across in an enter- 
taining, readable, and attractive 
dress. Its space buying in the col- 
lege papers is one of its secrets of 
much free publicity, although it 
must be said that if it were not 
for the entertainment and “‘points’’ 
to its now familiar dialogues this 
undoubtedly would not occur. 

At the present time besides 
using 120 newspapers the Kelly 
Springfield Co. is using 15 gen- 
eral magazines, 33 farm publica- 
tions, 22 college periodicals, 15 
motor publications, and 21 trade 
papers. 
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David’s Chicago Office 
Beginning September Ist the 


George B. David Co. will open their 
own offices in Chicago for conclusive 
representation of their newspaper in 
the Wrigley Building. Gerald igh 
Carew, formerly with Story, Brooks 
@ Finley, is manager of the Chicago 


office. 


Skate Account 


The Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is planning a campaign on 
its line of skates through the Ran- 
kin agency. 


New Gotham Agency 


‘Lester Harrison, formerly with 
the Fecheimer agency of New York, 
and R. D. Tobias, president of 
Cramer-Tobias, Inc., N. Y., have 
formed a new advertising business in 
New York under the name of Harri- 
son-Tobias, Inc. 


With Portland Agency 


Albert Byers, formerly manager of 
the Portland, Ore., office of the 
Statesman Publishing Co., has joined 
the staff of the W. S. Kirkpatrick 
agency of Portland. 


Roberts with Katz Co. 


Arthur S. Roberts, formerly senio~ 
manager in the advertising department 
of Lever Bros., London, and after 
that with the Curtis Publishing Co., 
is now connected with the Joseph 
Katz Advertising Agency of Balti- 
more. : 


“Goodform” Account 


Nelson, Chesman © Co., St. Louis 
agency, will handle the advertising 
of the Goodform Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of ‘‘Goodform”’ reducer- 
supporters. 


Che : 


David Representation 


The George B. David Co. has been 
appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative in Eastern and Western 
territories for the Fort Myers, Fla., 
Tropical News. 


New Philadelphia Agency 


Ernest John, formerly advertising 
manager of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., has started an agency un- 
der his own name in Philadelphia. 


Southern Ice Campaign 


The Southwestern Advertising Co. 
Dallas, Tex., will direct the adver- 
tising of the Southern Ice & Utilities 
Co. of Dallas. 


With Frank Kiernan 


_F.H. Taylor, formerly with Wil- 
liam T. Mullaly, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of Frank Kiernan &% Co., of 
that city. 


Robinson with Epstein 


L. J. Robinson, formerly with the 
Meyer-Both Co., Chicago, has joined 
the Dade B. Epstein agency of the 
same city. 


Bridge with Dollenmayer 


John M. Bridge, formerly with 
Addison Lewis &% Associates, Min- 
neapolis agency, has joined the staff 
of the Dollenmayer agency, Minne- 
apolis. 


With Seattle Agency 


C. Van Voris, recently with the 
Seattle, Wash., Dakin agency, has 
joined the Tom Jones Parry Co., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 


Penney with Lyndon 


L. J. Penney, formerly with the 
Chicago American, has been appoint- 
ed copy chief of Elias C. Lyndon, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., agency. 


Messler with Robertson 


John Jay Messler has joined Heitnz 
®% Robertson, Los Angeles agency, as 
plan and copy executive. 


Nut Account 


W. Warren Anderson, Minnea- 
polis advertising agency, will handle 
the advertising account of the John- 
son Nut Co. of that city. 


Productive Advertising 


Among those New Yorkers 
who constitute the best market 
for advertised products—the pros- 
perous, . intelligent, responsive 
New Yorkers—The Sun _ has 
a greater appeal than any other 
New York evening newspaper. 


It is for this reason that man- 
ufacturers and merchants have 
found it so profitable to adver- 
tise their products in The Sun. 


National Advertisers as well 
as Manhattan Department Stores 
have fo1 years used more space 
in The Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper. 


280 Broad ay New York 


Herman Metz 


Advertising manager of the Graybar 
Electric Co., was a baseball pitcher 
in his youth, and can still fan ’em! 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Advertising Men at Play! 
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Anemetce NUD te brent 


P. F. O’Keefe 


Of the Boston agency bearing his 
name, ts active in club circles, in and 
out of advertising, and a good elk. 


Why the Newspaper? 


Sixth of a Series of Articles by Newspaper Chiefs on 
the Merits of Advertising in Newspapers 


Magazine “Hoakum” Sinks in Sea 
of Newspaper Facts 


Retailer’s Best Friend Is Local Newspaper and Its 
Selling Power 
By WILLIAM B. BRYANT 
Publisher, Paterson Press Guardian and The Sunday Chronicle 


44 OAKUM’”’ in advertising 
passed into the discard 
years ago and manufac- 


turers started to look for media 
that would sell their products. 


Magazines with their millions 
of circulation, their ability to re- 
produce beautiful pictures in col- 
ors and their slogan: ‘‘National 
Circulation’ entranced many an 
executive. At that time, and it 
is still prevalent to a certain de- 
gree, newspapers were ‘‘on their 
own,’ each trying to “do” the 
other fellow in getting the busi- 
ness and simply selling “‘biggest 
circulation,’’ or “‘greatest linage,’’ 
(Aer 


The magazine people were or- 
ganized to a certain extent in sell- 
ing magazines. The same with the 
billboard people, and it was not 
until the Advertising Bureau of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers. Association was organized 
some dozen years ago that any 
concerted efforts was made by 
newspapers to sell newspapers as 
the ideal medium. 

When newspapers, individually 
and in groups, began to analyze 
their markets and sell those mar- 
kets and show the great advan- 
tages of the newspaper’s local con- 
tact, magazines began to sit up 
and take notice, and now many 
magazine publishers are endeavor- 
ing to localize their selling argu- 
ments by attempting to sell al- 
leged coverage in individual’ mar- 


William B. Bryant 


+: + 


kets and by adopting certain fea- 
tures of merchandising service in- 
augurated by newspapers. 


To the manufacturer who is 
not initiated the magazine people 
can still talk about color, layout 
and “national circulation,’’ but as 
these prospects are growing fewer 
in number and are learning from 
the sales stories of ‘‘newspaper- 
wise’ advertisers, they are now 
compelled to break up the ‘‘na- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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W.B. Tingle 


Is President of. the Montreal Adver- 
ttsing Club, and his hobby is adver- 
tising! 
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A. E. Greenleaf 


Of the Greenleaf Co., Boston agency, 
likes to fish, and the fish know him 
well! 


Come and Play in My Yard, 7 
Not All Over the Lot 


Who Cares for 6,000,000 Magazine Readers When 


Local Newspaper Ads Will Move the Stock? 
By EARLE F. BILLINGS | 


Vice-President, J. O. Young Advertising Co. 


cc OME and play in my yard,” 
was exactly what he said. 

It was part of a conversa- 
tion between the head of a credit 
jewelry establishment and a sales- 
man for a nationally advertised 
watch. We'll call the jeweler 
O’Maley. His store, located out 
here in the Middle West, does an 
annual business of more than half 
a million dollars. 


O’Maley is a liberal user of 
newspaper space. He knows its ap- 
peal and pulling power because he 
keeps a close check on results. He 
has frequently made the assertion 
that newspaper. advertising is the 
motive power behind his business. 

Seated at his desk, O’ Maley in- 
vited me in and introductions fol- 
lowed. 


“I was just telling Dave here 
that his firm ought to loosen up 
on advertising,’ said O’Maley, by 
way of continuing the intetrupted 
conversation. ““The trouble with 
your house, Dave, is that you ex- 
pect much co-operation from me 
but never seem willing to come 
and play in my yard.” 

Dave, the salesman, smiled: 
“Permit me to show you where 
you're wrong. I know you're too 
good a business man to overlook 
something new and big. Look 
here.” 


He displayed an attractive port- 
folio of advance proofs on a cam- 
paign his firm was starting. There 
were twelve full pages in two col- 


The conversation published below is real. The jeweler is head of 
one of the largest jewelry companies in the Southwest. The salesman 
_ tepresents one of the best known watches sold to the jewelry trade. 


ors. Beautiful art work. Artistic 
type set-ups. Everything that good 
advertising should be. Then out 
of his sample case he brought 
counter card reproductions of each 
advertisement and arranged them 
on the desk. Real advertising. 
Anyone would have admitted that 
without an argument. Said the 
salesman: 


“Talk about. co - operation: 
Look ‘em over. America’s most 
beautiful watch advertising, and 
entirely different. A page a month 
in three leading national maga- 
zines. That's what we're doing 
for you this year. Where's your 
old argument about co-opera- 
tion?’’ and he paused to let the 
facts take hold. 

O'Maley scrutinized each of the 
twelve pieces of copy with ap- 
proving nods, then toyed with the 
counter cards before replying. 

“Sure: pretty ~-stuff,” he said. 
‘About the finest I’ve ever seen. 
Must be costing your firm a bunch 
of money. But to make a long 
story short, Dave, I’m loaded up 
on your watches. Won’t be buying 
until after the Christmas season at 
least.”’ . 

The salesman hitched his chair 
a trifle closer to O’Maley’s desk. 

“That's all right with me,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Fact is, I didn’t expect to 
sell you a dime’s worth. What 
I'm out here for this trip is to help 
you sell rather than to sell you. I 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Three Years’ Investments 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Of 47 Advertisers 


93 Increased 1924 Investments Over 1923; 28 In- 
vested More in 1925 Than in 1923—17.6% 
Growth in Three Years 


By JAMES P. NEEDHAM 
Research Director, THE FOURTH ESTATE 


It is now possible to record the 
annual investments for three years 
of forty-seven leading advertisers 
in national newspaper advertising 
through figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. 
INGE. A: 

Yearly appropriation totals for 
1924 and 1925 show a steady 
growth. The amount invested in 
1924 was nearly 14% larger than 
in 1923, the first year in which 
newspaper advertising appropria- 
tions were recorded. [n 1925 the 
increased use of newspaper space 
by these advertisers was 17.6% 
greater than during 1923. 

Comparing these figures with 


statistics on advertising linage re-, 


cently issued in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Year Book for 
1925 it appears that the propor- 
tionate increase in the use of na- 


tional advertising space by these 
47 leaders were three times greater 
than the general average increase 
of all advertisers, both local 
and national. No doubt this is 
one reason why, in volume of 
sales, most of these 47 advertisers 
lead nearly all their competitors in 
their respective fields. 

All but ten of these leaders saw 
fit to increase or maintain their 
1923 newspaper appropriations in 
1924, when the volume of na- 
tional newspaper advertising reg- 


istered its first decline since 1921. . 


As a group, in 1924, they reg- 
istered their faith in newspaper 
advertising by an investment of 
13.9% over that in 1923 ata time 
when national newspaper adver- 
tising as a whole declined 2.4% 
in amount of appropriations as 
shown in the accompanying chart. 


+ + 
ADVERTISERS 1923 1924 1925 
American Tobacco Co. $1,700,000 $1,600,000 $1,700,000 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 220,000 300,000 200,000 
Armstrong Cork Co. 430,000 400,000 460,000 
Atchison, Topeka &% Santa Fe R.R. 300,000 500,000 475,000 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co. 250,000 300,000 500,000 
Borden Sales Co. 265,000 380,000 285,000 
Buick Motor Car Co. 600,000 635,000 920,000 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 240,000 180,000 250,000 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 1,200,000 1,400,000 1,275,000 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co. 325,000 1,650,000 1,500,000 
Clicquot Club Co. 550,000 650,000 500,000 
Colgate & Co. 430,000 450,000 135,000 
Corn Products Refining Co. 900,000 800,000 200,000 
Dodge Bros., Inc. 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,500,000 
Eastman Kodak Co. 225,000 250,000 210,000 
Famous Players-Laskey Corp. 165,000 150,000 150,000 
General Cigar Co. 500,000 600,000 850,000 
Goodrich, B. F. Co. 600,000 700,000 750,000 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 500,000 500,000 650,000 
Heinz) H. J, 600,000 600,000 600,000 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 530,000 750,000 625,000 
International Magazines Corporation 250,000 275,000 275,000 
Johns-Manville Co. 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Kellogg Co. 450,000 1,300,000 1,500,000 
Liggett % Myers Tobacco Co. 1,000,000 1,500,000 1,750,000 
Literary Digest 1,080,000 500,000 1,150,000 
McCall Company 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 125,000 125,000 140,000 
New York Central Lines 240,000 150,000 250,000 
Northern Pacific R. R. 150,000 160,000 170,000 
Pepsodent Co. 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Pompeian Laboratories 250,000 275,000 150,000 
Pond’s Extract Co. 200,000 200,000 215,000 
Portland Cement Association 300,000 300,000 350,000 
Proctor and Gamble Co. 400,000 400,000 350,000 
Quaker Oats Co. 400,000 400,000 500,000 
Simmons Co. 205,000 210,000 420,000 
Smith Co., Alfred H. 200,000 200,000 125,000 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 250,000 175,000 300,000 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,275,000 
Stein % Co., A. 200,000 180,000 100,000 
Union Pacific R. R. 300,000 570,000 500,000 
United States Rubber Co. 1,110,000 751,000 900,000 
Vacuum Oil Co. 105,000 125,000 110,000 
Vick Chemical Co. 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Wrigley Co., Wm. Jr. 1,000,000 1,250,000 1,250,000 


Totals 


$23,054,000 $26,141,000 $27,115,000 


| Percent of 


Increase I9235 


20. 


15 


1924 


1925 


176% 4-7 Leaders' Growth 


13.9% 


10 


Percent of 
Decrease 
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CHART 
Showing How Leaders inSales Marmtain Leadership 


Vanderbilt Figures Show 
Newspaper Costs 


Young Publisher Tells Story of His Publishing 
Ventures in Cold, Hard Figures 
By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 
Specially Written for THE FOURTH ESTATE 


+ 


+ 


This article, written for THE FOURTH ESTATE by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., will prove of interest to newspaper publishers all 


over the country, and to those interested in newspapers. The actual 
figures, of cost and circulation, speak far more eloquently, and 
are more graphic, than any verbal pyrotechnics on the subject. 


would be interesting to know 
the gross cost of operation of 
the successful newspapers of dif- 
ferent circulations in this country. 
My own experience just past, 
though sad, has not been due to 
the ‘‘gross negligence’ which has 
been mentioned by subordinates 
who knew nothing of the manage- 
ment of the main holdings com- 
pany. 
Here are some interesting facts: 


if FIGURES were available it 


For two and a half years the Van- . 


derbilt Newspapers, Inc., operated 
three newspapers. During that 
time it is estimated approximately 
$3,500,000 was raised by the sale 
of stock; and $901,000 was 
loaned to the company by my 
family. It is difficult to estimate 
what the revenue, in cash, of the 
three newspapers was, during the 
two and a half year period; but 
this revenue was not over $3,000,- 
000. Therefore, all told, there 
was, probably during the thirty 
months of operation, $7,400,000 
in use. 

One newspaper had a circula- 
tion of about 200,000 for one 
year; and 150,000 for another 
year; and 100,000 for six months. 
Another newspaper had 135,000 
for one year; 100,000 for an- 
other year; and 80,000 for three 
months. The third newspaper had 


an average of about 15,000 for 
eighteen months. 

Let us say that the average net 
circulation over the thirty month 
period was 140,000; there were 
three daily newspapers; there was 
$7,400,000. This would mean, 
had the figures been kept in this 
manner, that approximately $2,- 
150,000 was at the disposal of 
the company for the yearly opera- 
tion. 

Now, is there any publisher in 
the United States who can tell me, 
if he could operate successfully 
financially, three newspapers, with 
circulations from 200,000 to 15,- 
000 for this figure? 


Personally, I doubt it. 

Here is another important fact: 
the Miami Vanderbilt newspaper 
paid its way from the sixth week 
after commencement. Yet the per- 
centage of bad bills in Miami, 
from defunct realty companies, is 
greater than that of any other city. 
The Los Angeles paper, which lost 
from $30,000 to $55,000 a 
month, varying according to the 
different months, was, according 
to bankers and other informed 
business men, the best proposition 
of the three. The San Francisco 
newspaper lost money continu- 
ously, and never had the approval 
of this writer, even in its earliest 
days. 
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N ewspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs 


in Three Massachusetts and Three Rhode Island Cities 


THE FOURTH ESTATE presents the sixth of a WEEKLY SERIES of NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CIRCULATION and COST comparisons, 
covering the larger cities and towns of the United States. The compilation, printed below, compares circulations and apportioned rates of ten of 
the leading Magazines with circulations and mimimum national rates of newspapers in certain Massachusetts and Rhode Island Cities having 
populations of over 20,000. WATCH for NEXT WEEK’S analyses of other groups of cities and towns. 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATE'S Statistical Department 


ATTLEBORO, BROCKTON, NEW BEDFORD PAWTUCKET, PROVIDENCE, WOONSOCKET 
MASS. MASS. MASS. Ra Rae Rue, 
MAGAZINE S Population alle ae Population 65, be S Population r19,5 Zo Population 60, ise Population 267, alee Population ie “ 

CIRCULATION hous CIRCULATION see CIRCULATION Agens CIRCULATION ae CIRCULATION Gast CIRCULATION Gas 

Line Line Line Line Line Line 

AMERICAN** 670 | .co37/ 1,882 0104 | 25303 | 018 | 1,944 | .o108} 7,169 | .0398 718 | .co39 
COLLIER’S* 304 | .oo15 959 | 0046} 3,081 | 0149} 1,739 | 0084 5,042 | 0243 736 | .0036 
COSMOPOLITAN* 309 | .0017 805 0044 1,039 | .0057 777 | .0043 4, 823 .0265 $97 | .0033 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING* 35$3. | 0022 873 .0066 Q72Z | .0074 791 | .006 4,977 | .0378 980 .0075 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL* 545 | -003 I,971 | .o14 1,879 .0118 1,334 | .0084 8,494 0535 S19 | .0028 
LITERARY DIGEST*#*** - 217 | .oo14 T,249 | .0078 T,O41 | .0065 812 0051 4,460 .028 254 | 0016 
tere 554. | 0031 J 1,230 | 0069] 1,837 | o1os | 1, 329 | .co75 | 6,101 9347 | 342 | .corg 
PICTORIAL REVIEW**** T,075 | .0068 2,509 | .0136 3,902 | .0217 2,143 | .o117 12,912 | .o702 1,236 0078 
SATURDAY EVENING POST* $3 8 | 0026 dlls 83 I | .0o88 1,934 | .0093 i 5760 0085 9,175 | .044 669 0032 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION* 725, | 0043 | 1,975 | o1r9| 12,885 | .o175 2,414 | 0146] 7,516 | .0455 854 | .co52 
Totals—tENn MaGAzINEs 55270 | .0303 | 15,284 | .o874 20,873 | .118: | 15,043 | .0853 | 70,669 | .4043 | 6, 905 | .0408 

*Circulation as of March, 1925. ***Circulation as of February, 1925. ***Circulation as of April, 1925. “Circulation as of October, 1925. 


****Circulation as of April, 1924. (a) Population figures State Census—1925 


COMBINED City and Suburban Newspaper Circulations and National Advertising Rates. 


Attleboro, Brockton, New Bedford, Massachusetts; Pawtucket, Providence, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
March 31, 1925 (*) and 1926 


COMBINED CITY and SUBURBAN Circulation MINIMUM NATIONAL ADVERTISING RATES 
CITIES NEWSPAPERS Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
jee 
Mar. 31, 1925|Mar. 31, 192€|Mar. 31, 1925/Mar. 31, 192€||/Mar. 31, 1925/Mar. 31, 192€/Mar. 31, 1925|Mar. 31, 1926 
Sun (E) 55385 53449. Voc) ee eects ein .0178 & wa Sein saad oreo eh er 
ATTLEBORO(Mass. ) Total 5,385 53445 ||. . act Sede deh ein ai .0178 ie pene 
Enterprise (E) 2:3 0547" 23,5967"). i es, ee .065 5065 alli oc iape . ya deer 
BROCKTON (Mass. Times (E) 11,242 75038 |). |, Sli eS a O45 2045-0 Pos tis youd dao | ee ea 
_ Total 34,296 $4:034 |... ut). nn 19 Necks -II0 2110. ls -ce tan | ae ee 
Standard & Mercury (ME&S) (comb. ) (comb. ) (comb. ) (comb. ) 

NEW BEDFORD 31,667 31,792 23,242 23,647 IO IO A its; -10 
(Mass. ) __Times (E) 8,619** 10,687 |.....9. eee i ene .035 O45 fies. as obs ene 

Total 40,286 42,479 BENE id 23,647 135 145 10 -10 
Times (E) 26,686 27,565 1, +. foe errs eet .07 207?) Who wt ace hata ee 
te es : Total 26,686 27,165 |... 2 ar ot eae .07 £07 o|toadaacy Sean e. eee 
Bulletin (E) 63,944 ©$:779. \.o.ct oe: 5G Fie eee 

Journal (M&S) 31,160 32,040 60,085 |. 66,254 .10 iit Bis -18 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. News (E) 27,093 27,830 ||... <4: See Ps .08 208. «ll. We oscgcctese cal ae oe 

Tribune (E&S) 22,924 21,553 9,794 8,590 .09 09 09 09 

Total 145,120 147,202 69,879 74,845 44 46 24 -27 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. Call (E) 13,784 Ee Yan | ORs Sio-4 oll acme eee. 05 OS Is ass nies auld ent al ache Gr 
Total 13,784 2. ee ree sae sac 05 sO5) Alle schechgeielet easel otal eerie rr 


(*) Newspaper circulations and rates are quoted as of March 31, 1925, as well as for March 31, 1926, in order that comparisons may bs fairly made, as no Magazine circulation 
figures are available for comparison with March 31, 1926 Newspaper Publishers’ statements. 


(**) Sworn statement of total including country circulation—not divided as to city, suburban and country. 


ee eee re 


Vacationing at Ocean Grove ° Kiser with Jones Dailey with Diamant Joins Classified Staff 


_ Edwin A. Sutphin, national adver- S. E. Kiser, recently with Frank Walter A. Dailey, recently with the Robert Baugh, formerly of Elkton, 
tising manager of the New York Seaman, Inc., has joined Edwards, Miami, Fla., News, has joined the Tenn., has Joined the classified adver- 
Sun, is spending his vacation at Ocean Ewings ®% Jones, Inc., as an account sales staff of the E. M. Diamant tising department of the Trenton 
Grove, N. J. executive in the New York office. Typographic Service, New York. Times. 
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WOONSOCKET 
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CALL 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Covers a Trading Area 
of 100,000 People in 
Northern Rhode Island 


and Central Portion of | 


Southern Massachusetts. 


This densely populated 
and prosperous industrial 
area in the heart of 


Southern New England 
is fertile ground for the 


sale of advertised goods. | 


No advertising list for 
Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island is complete with- 
out THE WOON- 
SOCKET CALL. 


THE WOONSOCKET 
CALL is the only even- 
ing newspaper printed in 
English between Paw- 
tickets.) 42. miles 
south; Worcester, Mass., 
28 miles north; Boston, 
Mass., 38 miles east, and 
Willimantic, Conn., 48 
miles west. 


THE WOONSOCKET 
CALL is read in prac 
tically every home in the 
City and immediate sub- 


urbs, and is very largely | 
read in surrounding} 


towns where it circulates. 


A.B.C. Audit, July 1, 
1926—14,441 


“The Home Paper of Its 
Territory” 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & 
RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago _ Boston | 


San Francisco 


) 


| 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A. N. E. A. Merchandising Standards 
Republished by Request 


THE FOURTH ESTATE has been 
requested to republish the following 
revised standards of merchandising 
practice, as adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Advertising Exec- 
utives: 

1. Since the cost of mer- 

chandising service is a part of 
a newspaper's overhead, the 
publication should confine its 
activities and advertisers should 
limit their requests to those 
functions that the newspaper 
can perform cheaper or more 
efficiently than the advertiser or 
his agency can do them. 


2. The newspaper should 
tell the advertiser or advertising 
agency what service will or will 
not be given; the buyer of space 
should be satisfied if he secures 
all of the service that is avail- 
able to any other advertiser 
under similar circumstances. 


3. The newspaper should 
give honest and efficient service 
when it is promised and employ 
men capable of providing it. 

4. Merchandising service which 
has definitely established its 
practical value to national ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
should not be used by the news- 
papers as the principal sales 
argument in soliciting national 
advertising. 


5. Service should not be 
given to the new advertiser that 
is not available to the old cus- 
tomers; neither should service 
be given to the advertiser who is 
hard to sell if the same service 
is not available to the regular 
advertiser. 


Ham Account 


The Salem, Ore., Martin Adver- 
tising Service, will direct the adver- 
tising of the D. E. Nebergall Co., 
packer of Prodowest hams and _ ba- 
cons. 


British Newspapers 


Using Slogans 


The British Newspaper So- 
ciety, the organization of pro- 
vincial newspaper proprietors, 
1s issuing to tts members copy 
for a series of advertisements 
for publication in their papers 
designed to stimulate local in- 
terest in the value of newspaper 
advertising. Catch-lines tn the 
latest series of six advertise- 
ments include the following: 

Newspaper advertising builds 
good trade on a public good- 
will foundation. 

Press publicity promotes 
trade prosperity and public 
shopping convenience. 

See the home shopping news 
in this newspaper. 

Advertising pays the adver- 
tiser by increasing his customers 
and sales—and pays the public, 
too, by the supply of news of 
goods and prices. 

The only shop window that 
moves in home circles — the 
newspaper advertisement. 

Tradesmen’s press publicity 
saves the public's time and 
money. 


Providence, R. I.— 
an Evening Paper 


City and the 


Mrovidence 


News 


is one of the two evening papers that 
must be used to insure coverage of 


this territory. 


During the first six months of this 
year, Providence merchants used even- 
ing papers practically to the exclusion 
of morning publications. The figures 
given below show the linage carried 
POL tnewiirst, six months inpathe six 
leading local classifications by the ° 
PROVIDENCE NEWS and the morn- 
ing publication. These figures were 
compiled by De Lisser Brothers, Inc., 


of New York City: 


Morning 
Journal 


23,984 
21,225 
40,341 
64,731 
37,243 
19,749 


Evening 
News 
Department Stores ..... 323,687 
lens (Clothing a. gaye. 128,826 
Womens .Weéar’ 2 s....... 165,047 
Food and Groceries..... 186,808 
Maraniture 2 Foe trea Le Lees 
Sa ee oe, See 38,635 
TOTAL | 

NEWS........ 1,018,231 
JOURNAL ...... 207,273 


NEWS LEAD .. 810,958 


Local Merchants Know 
Local Conditions— Fol- 
low Their Example 


We 
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Newspaper and Magazine Circulations and Costs—Continued 


Recapitulation 


Prepared by THE FOURTH ESTATE?’S Statistical Department 


ATTLEBORO BROCKTON |NEW BEDFORD| PAWTUCKET | PROVIDENCE | WOONSOCKET Total 6 Cities 
MASS. MASS. MASS. Rede Roe R. Lae 
POPULATION 20,623 65,343 119,539 69,760 267,918 49,681 592,864 
21 13°78 26 
TOTAL DAILY NEWS- Mar. 31, 1925 55385 34,296 40,286 26,686 145,1 3,754 55558 
age aah res” Mat. 31, 1926 55445 34,634 42,479 27,165 147,202 14,117 271,042 
ey ere tee, RAC EAD. ..\.0; Se we eile 69,8 aie ca ogee ee I21 
TOTAL SUNDAY NEWS- Mat. 31, 1925 | oo sets ee ate ee 3,24 9979 93, 

PAPER CROUEATION Mar. 3452925 17s et en | ee ES |. 16)" y Mn ee REE Seta = FAsCAST i eee 98,492 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 10 MAGAZINES 55270 15,284 20,873 15,043 70,669 6,905 134,044 

a Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per 

Cost Per Agate Line agate line agate line agate line agate line agate line agate line agate line 
MAGAZINES (actual circulation) .03,03 .0874 erEO Le 0853 4043 .0408 .7662 

O YT 2296 1521 8271 .078 $1.51 
MAGAZINES: If they equalled Mar. 31, 1925 S327, 955 9 5 u 725 5135 
Daily Newspaper Circulations Mar. 31, 1926 0301 1974 -2421 19 48 3 83 go 0804 $1 -5447 

St eos ip Cs Peer aR aM oy 398 Je eae fe) 
MAGAZINES: If they equalled Mar. 31, 1925 ]- +--+: 324 3953 $307 
pasday Newspape ou avons Mar.'34, 1926 || Ufone de Gm | eerie oe ces A/mm |[scito acenee eee A266 Vi Sc -§ 613 
Mar. 31, 1925 0178 IIo -135 O7 Ate :O§ .8228 
RS — 

Mar. 32,2925 | 24 co, On eee. TOMER cso: een ‘Td a> 2 eee 34 

fa cee a aaa Mas: 315/2906 5 Coe nee TRE SLOMMEN | oo eC eee 29 i eee ek: 
Cost per line per Cost per line per Cost per line per Cost per line per Cost per line per Cost per line per ~~ Cost per line per 

Cost Per Line Per Thousand Circulation Thousand Circulation| Thousand Circulation| Thousand Circulation| Thousand Circulation| Thousand Circulation Thousand Circulation] Thousand Circulation 
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NEWSPAPER COSTS 
SHOWN 


(Continued from page 9) 


Experts employed by the Van- 
derbilt family estimated it would 
cost $300,000, in addition to the 
$901,000 which had already been 
loaned, to make the holdings com- 
pany a fiscal success. Had the Van- 
derbilt family put up the money 
it would have succeeded. 

Another important point is, 
that an amount estimated at vari- 
ous times as from $700,000 to 
$300,000 owed to the company 


G 


: THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


by persons who had bought stock 
on the time basis was never paid 
into the treasury. 


Handicaps 


Is there any publisher who can 
tell me if he could have operated 
newspapers under similar results, 
with the usual newspaper antag- 
onism to a newcomer, and the tre- 
mendous business antagonism of 
his family, and be successful? 


I should like to know. 


Further, just what is the gross 
cost of operation of the usual 
200,000 circulation daily? And 
what is the cost of the 15,000 
circulation daily? 


When I tell you that the pay- 
roll of the Miami Tab was about 
$3,200 a week, and that paper, 
ink, payments on machinery, rent, 
etc., cost less than $1,000 a week 
more, you will think that I am 
eXaggerating. 

The Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Inc., are a thing of the past now. 
The world is full of people glad 
to tell you of their experiences 
with them. The real story is not 
a story of petty machinations, in- 
vented by some supposedly ma- 
ligned young man, but a story of 
an honest-to-goodness fight, by an 
honest-to-goodness_ organization; 
a story that will fill every real per- 
son with a great desire to have 
been in it, while it lasted. 

It is over. The horizon has yet 
to be conquered. It may or may 
not be our good fortune to be in 
the midst of it again, but if it is, 
well then, we shall be glad to have 
some of the above questions an- 
swered. 


Advertising Agent to Open Cincin- 


‘ nati Office 


Frederick L. Cavally, head of the 
Cavally Advertising Service of Den- 
ver, will go to Cincinnati to open an 
office through which he will handle a 
number of large national advertising 
accounts. 


He plans to be in Cincinnati to 
take active charge of the new office on 
September 1, and thereafter will spend 
his time between the Ohio city and 
Denver. 


During his absence from Denver 
Walter R. Eha, widely known in 
advertising agency work, will take 
charge of the local office and Charles 
Dietemann will head the commercial 
art department. 


A. B. P. Meeting Soon 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., will hold its annual meeting on 
November 8th, 9th and 10th, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. The com- 
mittee in charge is composed of —G, 
E. Conkling, McGraw-Hill Co., 
Chairman; Merritt Lum, Factory, 
Chicago; C, J. Stark, Pentoa Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland; Geozg2 Grif- 
fiths, Hardware Age, New York: and 
Harvey Conover, Industrial Manage- 
ment, New York. 


Geneva Heads Mid-West Group 


Forrest Geneva, advertising mana- 
ger of the Des Moines Register-Trib- 
une, has been elected president of the 
Mid-West Newspaper Association, 
which met recently in Kansas City. 
Steve Kelton, advertising manager of 
the Houston Chronicle, was chosen 
Vice-president. F. P, Cunningham, 
advertising manager of the Topeka, 
Kan., Capital, is the new secretary 
and treasurer. These officers will take 
charge of the next meeting, which 
convenes in Kansas City in February. 


Tibbitts Now With 100,000 Group 


B.1Gx Tibbitts, formerly with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co, as advertising di- 
rector and formerly with the Rankin 
agency, has been appointed field di- 
rector of the ‘100,000 group of 
American cities’’ which has offices at 
Chicago. 

Walter A. Strong is president of 
this organization which represents 
newspapers in cities of 100,000 


population or more. 


Che New York Times 


1851—1926 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
NEWSPAPER 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year 


The New York Times, founded 
in 1851 by Henry J. Raymond, 
has for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury presented daily the news of 
the world. Upon its 75th anni- 
versary The Times is at the pin- 
nacle of American journalism-— 
acknowledged as the first news- 
paper for its enterprise in gath- 
ering the news, for the accuracy, 
thoroughness and quality of its 
news judged by the standards of 
intelligent, thinking readers, 


Having the greatest number of 
readers of intelligence and dis- 
crimination, The Times has for 
years surpassed all New York 
newspapers in volume of adver- 
tising. In seven months of this 
year The Times published 
17,091,382 agate lines of adver- 
tising—6,306,982, lines more than 
the second newspaper, and a gain 
of 1,747,154 lines over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
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mother 
too/ 


Mother makes short 
work of breakfast when 
Flapjack is the order of 

the day. All she does 1s 

adda little water or milk 
# —thenit’s only a minute 
} ortwo'till the batter 1s 

smoothandcreamy—and 
then on to the sizzling 
hot griddle That's all! 


Flapjack “Albers stands for 


\—_ Flour 7 Better Break fasts” 
Action and Neat Display 
+ pe 


New Advertising Business 


I. R. Spector, former president of 
the Blue Book Publishing Co., and 


M. E. Goldensky, formerly advertis-’ 


ing manager of the Music Master Co., 
have formed an advertising business 
in Philadelphia under the name of 
Spector % Goldensky. 


Joins Billingslea 


H. B. Knox, Jr., has joined the 
staff of S. H. Billingslea, Inc., New 
York publishers representatives. 


Advertising State Fair 


Sixty New York and New Eng- 
land newspapers will be used to ad- 
vertise the Vermont fair conducted 
by the Rutland, Vt., Fair Association. 


McKinney to Represent Gannett 
Newspaper 


The Winston-Salem, N. C., Twin 
City Sentinel, recently purchased by 
Frank E. Gannett, and formerly rep- 
resented by Frost, Landis % Kohn, 
will now be represented in the na- 
tional field, east and west, by J. P. 
McKinney © Son. 


$$$ $$) 


When you ask for a cream of tartar 
baking powder, do you get a full pound 
-or do you only think you do? 
Schilling Baking Powder 
comes in full 16-oz. and 80z. tins 
(not 12 oz. or Goz. tins). 
Always look on the can for the weight. 


Schillin g 
Baking’ Powder 


TEA, 


4 

coffee 
aking Powder 
extracts 


SPICES” 


[comes in full pound (16 oz.) tins} 


Catchy Yet Dignified 


Hit "Em in the Eye with 


Small 


Space 


Action Illustrations—Live Language—Character, 
Swank, Taste in Copy, Turn Type to Dollars 
by Continuous Usage 


E HAD A CHRONIC grouch 
H against newspaper adver- 
tising, although he should 
have known better. And with a 
sort of gleeful and sardonic satis- 
faction, he would periodically 
spring that grand old alibi: “If I 
Can’t Use a Page, What’s the 
Use’’? 
But the subject vex- 
ed him; kept him on 
edge, sneaked up on 


We have seen pages that were 
a sheer waste of money but it was 
certainly not the fault of the white 
space. We have repeatedly observed 
quarter pages that were far more 
effective and powerful than pages. 
It’s all in the know-how. 

Display competition is keen. 
Suppose we admit that 
at the outset. There 
never was a time when 
it was more necessary 


him from behind and 
gave him hours of 
grave concern. He 
knew very well indeed 
that he should be 
spending money in 
newspapers. That was 
where a part of his ap- 
propriation really be- 
longed. The voice of 
conscience and of big 
dealers in all parts of 
the country dinned at 
his ears. 


“Tf I could use big 
space,’ he would say, 
“T might go at it hot 
and heavy, but today, 
with the fierce display 
competition, I would 
be wasting my firm’s 


? 


Your dreams come true 


RoundtheWorld 


Canadian Pacific 
4th Annual Cruise 


Sailing East from New 
York, on December 2— 
following Springtime 
around theglobe; visiting 
each country at the right | 
season, before the heat.' 
Christmas in Holyland,' 
New Year's eve in fasci- 
nating Cairo, Riviera in 
the gay season. Four full 
days in Peking. Ample 
time in Palestine, Egypt, 
{ndia, China, Japan 
dnd other countries. Ar- 
riving San Francisco 
Marios: 132 days—20 
_ countries—25 ports— 
28,400 miles—every- 
thing worth seeing. Ca- 
nadian Pacific manage- 
ment —ship and shore— 
means that the cruise is 
high-class in every way. 
“Empress of Scotland,” 
eleventh largest ship in 
the world, will be used 


to plan any kind of a 
newspaper campaign 
shrewdly, scientifically 
and with a _ proper 
sense of perspective as 
to what will surely 
happen. 


Coat of Many 
Colors 


A newspaper page 
is a coat of many col- 
ors. It’s sturdy democ- 
tracy makes this essen- 
tial. It is the American 
Way. But out of this 
heavy display competi- 
tion has come the 
modern newspaper 
campaign; marvelous- 
ly alert and effective. 


money. A modest cam- 
paign is swamped at 
the very outset. It 
never has a chance. I 
see these pitiful little 
one and two column 
campaigns, blundering 
along, year in and year 
out, and I always feel 
sorry for them. With 
a pick and shovel in 
one hand and a micro- 
scope in the other, the 
casual reader might be 
able to dig them out. 
Otherwise no. The 
only people who ever 
see them or pay any 
attention to them, are the folks 
who check up space in an adver- 
tising agency.” 

Deep down in his heart, he 
knows that this is a personal 
theory which is not backed up by 
the experience of the progressives. 
He merely wants to make himself 
believe it. In the meanwhile, each 
day, as he glances over newspapers, 
local or otherwise, he collides with 
ingenious refutations of his own 
argument. Space, in newspapers, 
of any shape or size, is valuable 
and visually appealing, in direct 
proportion to WHAT IS PUT 
INGOs is 


again—to 25 % capacity. 
iF joa want more time in 
Europe, precede the cruise 
and join there; cash al- 
lowances. Book now. 


World’s greatest travel system 


FRED L. NASON 
General Agent Passenger Department 
675 Market St.,San Francisco, Sutter 1585. 


An Exotic Effect 


The advertiser is com- 
pelled to take pains. 
The sheer quality, dig- 
nity and composition 
genius of your up-to- 
date display is the di- 
rect outcrop of compe- 
tition. Things have 
been getting better and 
better, all the while. 

Some of the most 
successful newspaper 
campaigns of the past 
year have been single 
column copy, without 
the affectation and lux- 
ury of preferred posi- 
tion. 

It has come to be a truism of 
newspaper advertising today that 
the size of the space is governed by 
two vital considerations: first, a 
business situation, an objective of 
a specific character to be attained, 
perhaps in an emergency: second, 
the quality of the idea back of the 
advertisement. If you have a big 
idea it deserves big space, and the 
cost is merely relative. 

But there is no reason to believe 
that smaller space is weak in its 
voltage, to the point of futility 
and this sort of misguided talk 
tends to frighten away those who 
are just beginning or who have 


[Green] 


A garden tea of 
exquisite flavor 
and fragrance! 
And the price? 
Surprise yourself! 


Ia ere 
Display Line in Middle 
eS 


limited appropriations and must 
begin with a small platter of hors 
d’ ouvres and then end with a 
porterhouse steak. 

The user of large space has come 
to be the most formidable user and 
believer in small space. It is the 
intermittant interjection, between 
prodigal displays, that keeps the 
ship constantly plowing through 
rough waters. Some of the most 
brilliant advertising in our news- 
papers today is “‘reminder’’ copy, 
hewed down to single column dis- 


play, three and four inches in 
depth. 

(Continued on page 19) 
+ > 


PEP 


our 
breakfast 


Wonderful flavor. 
Contains bran—mild- 
ly laxative. Keeps 
you peppy all day. 


jellogf? 


THE PEPPY BRAN FOOD 
[NN na a ee ee] 


Odd, Lively and Convincing 
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The Merchandiser 


Conducted by T. P. GREEN 


Merchandising Aids 
Explained by Able 
Experts in the Field 


This Plan Increases Linage and 
Helps Prompt Payment 


S. P. WHIPPLE, advertising mana- 
get, the Lowell, Mass., Courier-Citt- 
zen—lIt has been our policy to take 
what advantage we could of local 
happenings, such as anniversaries, new 
buildings and unusual events in our 
field with which to tie up advertising, 
and have found such features not only 
profitable to the publishers but of 
value to those who used such occa- 
sions for publicity purposes. 


We have tried not to lose sight of 
the fact that in the cities the size of 
Lowell the income of a newspaper 
comes from local retail merchants and 
that the publisher looks to them for 
the larger part of his advertising lin- 
age. 

By keeping this in view we have 
given to the merchants such service as 
would make our newspapers practi- 
cally indispensable for successful mer- 
chandising. 

Another consideration has been to 
make a newspaper that would appeal 
to those of the communities with ap- 
preciation and ability to buy adver- 
tised goods. 


We supply such helps to the mer- 
chants as are needed. We have three 
illustrated services from which we fur- 
nish, without cost, such appropriate 
illustrations as are required in the 
copy. For those who do not employ 
copy writers our salesmen prepare the 
copy. This is also a free service. Natur- 
ally it is productive of additional 
space. 


We have one page each week that 
we think rather good. It is a Saturday 
page of church news and advertising 
that carries a half page or more of dis- 
play advertising for the church ser- 
vices of the following day, the rest of 
the page being filled with general or 
special church news. We have a special 
rate for this page but it is easy to care 
for, and we believe helps the standing 
of the paper. 


Our rate card is in some respects 
unique. The local and national rate is 
on the same basis. Instead of the usual 
sliding scale for local business on 
amount of space contracted for, we 
differentiate between the large and 
small advertisers by a system of cash 
discounts for regular advertisers when 
accounts are paid by the 15th of the 
month following insertion. We make 
no local contracts, each month's busi- 
ness taking the cash discount which 
is earned for that one month. 

This system which we have used 
for a number of years has demonstrat- 
ed its value to us not only by increas- 
ing space to some extent but more 
particularly in bringing in prompt 
payments of accounts. 

It seems to us that our method has 
advantages superior to any system we 
have seen. It is simple for the book- 
keeping department, practical for the 
collecting department, and easy for 
the selling organization. 


* * K 


“What time should I come?” 
‘Come after supper.’’ 
“That's what I was coming after.’ 


K ** *K 


“I am no Bolshevist,’’ declares 
Mussolini. Or, as the stenographers 
would put it, ‘“‘Dictator, but not 
Red.’’—Windsor (Ont.) Border 


Cities Star. 


A Merchandising Service 
Ably Analyzed 


Concrete Example Forms the Basis for an 
Interesting Discussion 


By PAUL MIXTER 
Merchandising Manager, The Detroit Free Press 


ROM AN OBSERVATION of 
Pierecots advertising cam- 

paigns on food products in 
Detroit, The Free Press found 
that no more than twenty-five per 
cent of a store’s customers dictate 
what brands shall be on_ the 
shelves. This is particularly true 
of grocery stores and it is borne 
out very pointedly by the circum- 
stances surrounding the stocking 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale by the 
Detroit branch of the Atlantic and 
Pacific chain stores. This instance 
is cited solely to make the story 
concrete. Other advertising cam- 
paigns can be cited, but for the 
sake of brevity this article will deal 
with the one case. 


No one, not even the most 
learned of advertising agents, can 
say he understands women, or the 
buying habits of women. How- 
ever, there are just enough house- 
wives who possess enough cussed- 
ness in their make-ups to demand 
WHAT they want WHEN they 
want it. And on this streak of 
human nature hangs the success 
of modern national advertising. 


To get back to the concrete 
instance. Two years ago, on the 
request of the Ayer Advertising 
Agency, the Free Press introduced 
the sales manager of Canada Dry, 
Inc., to the largest wholesaler in 
the Detroit market. Negotiations 
for the stocking of Canada Dry 
were accomplished and a campaign 
consisting of full-page rotogravure 
advertising was launched exclu- 
sively in the Free Press. 


The success of Canada Dry was 
instantaneous, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause of its well-known quality 
to make post-prohibition stuff 
taste like champagne. To give the 
reader an idea of the success of 
this campaign, the jobber sold, 
during the first six months, 
twenty-five carloads of Canada 
Dry, whereas he only sold two 
carloads of another brand he fea- 
tured the previous year. 


Canada Dry could be purchased 
anywhere except in chain stores. 
After advertising for two years 
there were just enough people ask- 
ing for Canada Dry in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific stores to make the 
chain organization pay attention. 
This chain carried an unadvertised 
brand. The Free Press found from 
store managers that about one 
quarter of the stores’ customers 


asking for ginger-ale INSISTED 
on Canada Dry. Store managers 
of course, reported this condition 
back to headquarters, and after 
two years, Canada Dry is now 
found on the shelves of the At- 
lantic and Pacific stores. 


During the course of our in- 
vestigation, store managers stated 
that about twenty-five per cent 
refused to purchase anything ex- 
cept the brand asked for. The 
other seventy-five per cent pur- 
chased because the product was 
on the shelves, regardless of brand 
or advertising. 


Therefore, is it not important 
that an advertiser should, upon 
first entering a market, endeavor 
to reach the twenty-five per cent 
who want what they want when 
they want it? Who are these 
people? Usually they are more in- 
terested in quality than price, and 
secondly they are the leaders of 
neighborhood circles, people 
whom others look up to. 


It is the unearthing of these 
facts, facts that have a vital bear- 
ing on the selling of advertising, 
that engages the merchandising de- 
partment of the Free Press, 


The policy of the merchandis- 
ing department of the Free Press 
was not formulated with the idea 
of offering something for nothing 
to advertisers. Rather we have 
functioned as a selling unit. But 
before we try to sell the paper we 
give time and study to the prob- 
lems of merchandising and adver- 
tising confronting the account we 
are after. 


After all, a person is more in- 
terested in his business than in a 
newspaper, and when one of our 
representatives calls on an agency 
or manufacturer, in New York, 
for instance, he gets a sympathetic, 
yes, an eager hearing, for the Free 
Press representative talks about his 
prospects’ business. He talks in- 
telligently for oftentimes he has 
given as much as a month’s study 
to the other fellows business here 
in Detroit. He brings a fresh story 
on how his product is being re- 
ceived by the public, he is able to 
give the story of what his jobber 
thinks and what the dealers think 
can be done to increase the sale. 


Naturally, a good newspaper 
representative knows the reading 
audience of his newspaper. He 


Practical Experiences 
and Profitable Plans 
That Have Worked 


+ 


knows what parts of the city and 
state they live in, he knows in 
what sections certain nationalities 
predominate. He knows whether 
his newspaper audience constitutes 
a market for a particular manu- 
facturer, and the task is to sell 
the newspaper audience, rather 
than the newspaper. 

The advisability of sending 
broadsides, putting in window dis- 
plays, has recently been questioned 
by many publishers. It has been 
intimated that publishers are de- 
feating their own ends by proffer- 
ing such so-called assistance. 

Certainly it is not the function 
of a newspaper to be in the win- 
dow dressing business, and certain- 
ly an advertiser does not pay for 
broadsides when he contracts for 
space. To the writer's mind, the 
practice of offering “‘to go the 
limit’’ to get a contract smacks of 
bribery. At least it indicates that 
the paper cannot be sold on its 
merits, and one will observe that it 
is the weakest newspaper which 
offers the most in the way of so- 
called co-operation. 

And the writer does not hold a 
brief for the arrogant self-im- 
portant newspaper which boasts, 
“We do nothing for an advertiser 
and we are proud of it.’ 


A newspaper has a business re- 
sponsibility towards an advertiser, 
it is obligated to report any con- 
dition which might be hindering 
the sale of a product, it is his duty 
to notify the retail trade that a 
certain product is to be advertised 
and to keep the trade interested 
in the product advertised. 


To that end most large news- 
papers publish retail trade editions. 
We have the Free Press Co-Op- 
erator. News of retail trade is 
featured. We proceed on the theory 
that the more news items of retail 
merchants the better. We work 
in stories of new advertising cam- 
paigns. We publish a chart of ad- 
vertising to run during the ensu- 
ing month, and advise the trade to 
hook up their windows to con- 
form with what is advertised in 
the paper, but we do not believe it 
to be a proper newspaper function 
to furnish paid salesmen to cover 
the trade, sell goods or put in 


windows. 
k 2k * 


HOBSON—“T sent $2.50 to a con- 
cern which advertised an appliance 
for keeping gas bills down, and got it 
this morning.”’ 

DOBSON—"‘What did they send 
you?”’ 

HOBSON—‘‘A 


ten-cent paper- 
weight.’’—Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 
* * * 


In a large display advertisement a 
Kansas City store lists a dress sale for 
“Stout Women” in ‘The Enlarged 
Shop on the Seventh Floor,” 


2 2k * 


_ Florida is far from bankrupt. She 
is just taking a new inventory. 


* 
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Wisconsin Editors 
Face Penalties 


Moribund Statute Revived 
To Plague Newspapers 
and Editors 


A New Plague for Editors 


Something new has come on 
the horizon to torment ye busy 


editor—and this story from 
Wisconsin shows how an old 
statute was revived to the an- 
noyance of editors of that state. 


Several Wisconsin editors face 
possible fines and jail sentences 
for violation of a provision of 
the corrupt practices act of the 
state regarding the relationships 
of candidates for political office 
and newspapers in which they own 
stock. 

The act demands that candi- 
dates for office file with the county 
clerks a statement of their interest 
in the newspapers participating in 
the campaign and holds the editor 


of a newspaper responsible in case * 


the candidate owning stock in his 
newspaper fails to file the requi- 
site statement, provided the editor 
has permitted publication of news 
that might influence the result in 
the primary or election. 


In addition, many of the prin- 
cipal candidates in the present race 
are threatened with disqualifica- 
tion, if elected, for the same trans- 
gression. 


The act, having lain dormant 
for fifteen years, has just been in- 
voked to enliven the current politi- 
cal campaign in the state. Legal 
proceedings from members of the 
political camp, which is likely not 
to be affected by the act, are ex- 
pected imminently. 


Penalties 


The penalty for editors who 
fail to obey the law is fine and 
imprisonment, ranging from $25 
and thirty days in the county jail 
to $1,000 and three years in the 
state’s prison. 


The Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times is particularly involved in 
the situation, since many of the 
candidates in the campaign own 
stock in the Times. Among these 
are: Herman L. Ekern, state at- 
torney general, and candidate for 
governor; Governor John J. 
Blaine, candidate for United States 
senator from Wisconsin; Solomon 
Levitan, state treasurer and candi- 
date for re-election; Fred R. Zim- 
merman, secretary of state, and 
also candidate for governor, and 
other candidates. 


None of these men have filed 
the necessary statements of news- 


paper stock ownership with the » 


Dane county clerk. Nevertheless 
the Capital Times, La Follette’s 
magazine, and other Wisconsin 
newspapers that may be involved, 
have been publishing many col- 
umns of political news for the 
candidates. They have therefore, 
it is claimed, violated the law. 


Union to Consider New 
Terms Sunday 


The scale conference between 


the committees of the New 
York Publishers and New 
York Typographical Union 


No. 6 and President Lynch of 
the International Unton, was 


concluded on Friday, August 
EM; 


It was agreed to continue 
for three years the working 
conditions of the previous con- 
tract, with slight changes mu- 
tually agreed upon, with an 
increase in wage of five dollars, 
pavable three dollars a week the 
first year, one dollar more the 
second year, and another dol- 
lar the third year. The three- 
dollar increase is to begin on 
July 1, 1926, and the contract 
is to run until June 30, 1929. 

The agreement of the con- 
ference committee will be pre- 
sented to the local union for 


its approval at a meeting to be 
held Sunday. 


Accused of Libel 


Harry T. Hagaman, publisher of 
The Lakewood, N. J., Citizen, and 
Ray Pettit, publisher of The Lake- 
wood Free Press, were held in $500 
bail each for the Ocean County 
Grand Jury by Justice of the Peace 
James H. Bennett at Point Pleasant 
on August 21° on charges made by 
William T. Mather of Drexel Hill, 
Del., that they had published libelous 
articles about him. William H. 
Woolley of Lakewood, a contractor, 
was held in similar bail on a charge 
that he had caused a letter to be 
printed in The Free Press. 


Jeffress Visits New York 


E. B. Jeffress, manager of the 
Greensboro, N. C., Daily News, was 
a visitor in New York the past week. 
He is mayor of Greensboro in addi- 
tion to being manager of one of 
North Carolina’s largest daily papers. 


New Associated Press 


Members 


The Kingston, N. Y., Freeman, 
has been admitted to the Associated 
Press, and will begin receiving A.P. 
service on September 1. The Shamoy- 
kin, Pa., Daily News, has just been 
admitted to the Associated Press, and 
is using A.P. service. 
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“Union” of Newsdealers Hitting 


Gotham Dailies Scotched 


Jersey Distributors Lose Demands Made to New 
York Circulation Men—*Direct Dealing” with 
Newspapers Gets Swift K. O. 


VICTORY WAS WON by 
A New York City newspaper 

circulation men last week 
that in reality was a victory for 
newspaper publishers of the whole 
United States. This victory averted 
an eventual conflict, that, if it had 
won, would have placed news- 
paper publishers at the mercy of 
groups of organized news dealers 
all over the country. 

In brief, two associations com- 
posed of about 900 newsdealers 
located in Jersey towns adjacent 
to New York City struck against 
the wholesalers handling New 
York newspapers, and refused to 
handle these papers from last Mon- 
day to last Saturday, inclusive. 
The towns were Jersey City, 
Bayonne, Hoboken, Weehawken, 
Union City, West New York and 
Woodcliff. 

The associations refused to 
handle the daily and Sunday edi- 
tions of the New York Times, 
Herald-Tribune, World, American 
and Mirror. The New York 
Graphic, News, Sun and Telegram 
cooperated with the other news- 
papers and refused to deliver their 
papers during the period of the 
strike. 

Nelson R. Hoover, whose ap- 
pointment as circulation director 
of the Morning and Evening 
World, was reported in THE 
FOURTH ESTATE of last week, 
acted for the New York morning 
newspapers in the strike, and J. C. 
Mansfield, circulation manager of 
the New York Evening Journal, 
represented the Gotham evening 
dailies. 


Circulation Affected 


Approximately 115,000 New 
York Sunday papers, 45,000 eve- 
ning dailies and 60,000 morning 
papers were affected by the strike. 

The strikers asked that delivery 
charges for daily and Sunday pa- 
pers be abolished; delivery of no 


HOT SPOT NEWS 


Mautice S. Sherman, whose resignation as editor of the Springfield 
Union was announced in THE FOURTH ESTATE last week, ts to become 
associate editor of the Hartford Courant. 

Mr. Sherman joined the sporting department of the Springheld Union 
in 1894 and after holding several tmportant posts became editor of the 


paper in 1912. 
*K 


Be 


President John A. Park has appointed the following members of the 


S. N. P. A. Labor Committee: 


Chairman—H. C. Adler, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; Alabama— 
F. H. Miller, Montgomery Journal; Arkansas—K. A. Engel, Little 
Rock Democrat; Florida—R. A. Reeder, Miami News; Georgia—J. A. 
Davis, Albany Herald; Kentucky—Emanuel Levi, Louisville Coutrter- 


Journal and Times. 


Loutstana—Hunter Jarreau, Alexandria Town Talk; Mississtppi— 
Birney Times; Columbus Commercial Dispatch; North Carolina— 
W. C. Dowd, Jr., Charlotte News; Oklahoma—C. W. Buggy, ORla- 


homa City Oklahoman. 


Tennessee—Chairman Adler; Texas—G. J. Palmer, Houston Chron- 
ticle; Virginta—Mayjor Allen Potts, Richmond News-Leader; West 
Virgintia—Robert L. Smith, Charleston Gazette. 


profits go, 


extra papers without their written 
consent; the wholesale company to 
send an authorized collector with 
power to adjust all claims; papers 
reaching dealers after 6 a. m. to 
have full return privileges; all pa- 
pers to be left in a place where the 
rain Or snow would not injure 
them; insertion of rotogravure, 
magazine and comic sections to be 
made by the newspapers. They 
also asked for recognition of their 
organization by the newspapers, 
which would have led eventually 
to another demand asking the 
newspapers to deal directly with 
them, and eliminate the wholesale 
agent. 


They also wanted to pay three 
cents for the New York Daily 
News instead of three-and-a-half, 
and wanted to be allowed to charge 
six cents for the News if they paid 
three. 


Though arrests were made of 
those interfering with the sale of 
the Gotham dailies, and of news- 
boys placed near newsstands selling 
these newspapers by order of the 
New York newspaper organiza- 
tions, there was none of the usual 
“slugging’’ and strong-arm work 
that often characterizes a strike of 
this nature. 


The New York newspaper men, 
represented by Circulation Manag- 
ers Hoover and Mansfield, refused 
to give in to the strikers, and un- 
qualifiedly refused to give recog- 
nition to their organizations. With 
Sunday approaching, the Jersey 
dealers became finicky, and strag- 
glers began leaving the parent or- 
ganizations. At a conference in 
Jersey City last Saturday the 
Gotham circulation men told com- 
mittees of the dealers they would 
not give in to them, and were 
ready to carry the fight to a finish. 
The dealers, seeing their Sunday 
weakened, and _ the 
strike was over. 


Thus the first attacking gun in 
a campaign whose shots would 
have badly perforated the ship of 
newspaper circulation, was spiked. 


Georgia Dates Changed 


The meeting of the Georgia Press 
Association did not take place Au- 
gust 9-11 as planned but will be held 
on September 20-21-22 at Louis- 
ville, the site of the first capitol of the 
State of Georgia. 


Contract with Mailers 


New York publishers have 
made a new contract with the 
Mailers’ Union to run for three 
years carrying an increase of 
wage of three dollars a week, 
payable one dollar each year. 
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Coolidge Speech 
Hits Rumors 


Unfounded News Hurts 
Diplomatic Relations 
Between Countries 


Special to THe FourtH Estate 


‘pe SMITH S| Naiye) Aug 

25.—P resident Coolidge 
thinks newspaper correspondents 
writing of international affairs in 
Washington or the foreign capi- 
tals should reread the address he 
delivered at the cornerstone laying 
exercises of the new National Press 
Club building. 


According to his official spokes- 
man, the President does not know 
but that the press club address 
should be reread every day. In it 
he pointed to the joint responsi- 
bility of newspapers with the 
Government and urged care in the 
discussion of international rela- 
tionships. 


Much Unfounded Rumor 


There is much unfounded ru- 
mor and supposition in some of 
the newspapers this summer, Pres- 
ident Coolidge feels. It is emanat- 
ing from abroad as well as this 
country and is harmful to the 
pleasant relations of the United 
States with other nations, the 
spokesman asserted. Apparently 
the most recent story to which 
Mr. Coolidge objects was one to 
the effect that other powers will 
demand economic concessions from 
the United States in return for 
favorable action on the World 
Court reservations of the Senate. 


The newspapers, it was hinted, 
should follow the golden rule in 
discussing international questions, 
realizing that Americans do not 
like criticism in foreign papers and 
that others probably are equally 
displeased when they see criticism 
of themselves in the American 
press. He likewise is anxious that 
the section of the press given to 
the printing of rumor and sup- 
position turn to the field of 
friendly discussion. 


Mr. Coolidge’s last week in the 
Adirondacks has been marked by 
the appearance of New York State 
political leaders and the turning 
of attention of the correspondents 
from National to State politics. 
The vacation will end about Sep- 
tember 18. 


Richardson’s Election in Doubt 
Special Wire to Tue Fourtu Estate 


Sacramento, Cal., Aug. 26.— 
Whether Governor Friend W. Rich- 
ardson will be elected to a second 
term virtually will be decided next 
Tuesday when voters throughout 
California will cast their primary 
votes. 


Governor Richardson has been 
president of the California Press 
Association for years, and formerly 
was editor and publisher of the 
Berkeley, Cal., Gazette. During his 
practically four year term of office 
he has appointed nearly two score 
newspaper men to responsible posi- 
tions in the state-government. 
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Tabloid Editor off to Rest 


: 


E. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of the New York Evening Graphic, 
left last Saturday, August 21, for Cuba and South America on the 


steamship Choluteka for a well-earned rest. 
Charles Phillips and Ryan Walker. In the picture Mt. 


He was accompanied by 
Gauvreau has 


his cap on while William Plummer, city editor of the Graphic, is telling 
him good bye. Martin H. Weyrauch, assistant manager of the paper, 
is bidding Mc. Phillips an adieu and M. C. Bredenbek, magazine editor 
of the tabloid, is looking over Mr. Plummer’s shoulder. 


Charleston Mail 
Building 
West Virginia Newspaper 
Constructing Modern 


Plant 
Shae Charleston; W.  Va., 


Daily Mail is constructing a 
new plant for early occupancy of 
which S. P. Weston is the news- 
paper engineer on design and plant 
layout, and Warne, Tucker & Pat- 
teson of Charleston are the archi- 
tects. 

Walter E. Clark, former Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, is the editor and 
owner of this newspaper, an after- 
noon and Sunday daily. 

The building is being construct- 
ed in Indiana limestone, and is on 
a corner site, opposite the present 
building of the Mail, on a plot 95 
by 100 feet. The new plant pro- 
vides for the possibility of future 
expansion, as well as for increased 
present needs. 

The press room is located in a 
single story building immediately 
in the rear of the main plant, giv- 
ing ready delivery access to the 
street. The plant is laid out on 
the straight gravity system, and 
embraces all the latest improve- 
ments and appliances. A new 
Scott sextuple press has been or- 
dered for installation on comple- 
tion of the new building. 


New Police Chief At Canton; 
Mellett Hearing On | 


While Stark County’s Grand Jury 
deliberated Wednesday behind closed 
doors on the Mellett case, Canton’s 
Mayor appointed a new police chief 
and arranged for a clean-up of vice 
and bootleg rings. 

The fifteen grand jurors began 
hearing witnesses in the six weeks old 
mystery of the murder of Don R. 
Mellett, the publisher, while bailiffs 
of the court guarded their chamber 
door and barred possible intruders, It 
is expected the jury will deliberate 
more than a week. 

John “‘Jiggs’’ Wise was promoted 
from sergeant to chief of police. His 
appointmnt is temporary, being des- 
ignated for thirty days. Several 
changes in the organization of the 


+ 


Police Department are expected soon. 
Wise directly succeeds Safety Direc- 
tor Earl W. Hexamer, who has been 
acting chief since S. A. Lengel was 
suspended on July 24 when Mayor 
S. M. Swarts considered that the 
police investigation into the Mellett 
murder case had failed. 

Last week it developed that Wise 
had once been the object of an al- 
leged assassination plot. He was a 
friend of Mellett and is known to have 
been a foe of Lengel, the deposed 
chief. 

Mrs. Florence E. Mellett, widow 
of the publisher, announced that if 
she wins the $100,000 civil dam- 
age suit she filed in Federal Court to- 
day against the alleged conspirators 
against her husband’s life, she will 
give the entire sum to the support 
of her fatherless children. In her 
suit she names Louis Mazer, of Can- 
ton; Ben Rudner, of Massillon, and 
Patrick Eugene McDermott as con- 
spirators. 
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Pressmen Hold Thirty- 


First Convention 


At the Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn., the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistant’s Union 
of North America was held 
during the week. 

A feature of the gathering 
was the dedication of a chapel 
commemorative of those mem- 
bers of the trade who had lost 
their lives in the war. 

In a speech before the mem- 
bers, Fred A. Walker, chair- 
man of the New York City 
Publishers’ Association, and a 
member of the executive board 
of the New York Sun and the 
Telegram, made a plea for the 
individual pressman to be con- 
sidered in the light of his own 
work when the question of 
wages comes to the fore. 


McPherson Story Puts 
Paper on Trial 


A Federal Grand Jury will meet in 
Los Angeles September 8 to decide 
whether A. R. Sauer, editor of the 
San Diego Herald, a weekly publi- 
cation, is to face trial on charges of 
sending an obscene article on Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson through 
the mails. 


Attorneys for Sauer sought to have 
their client discharged at the prelim- 
inary hearing, pleading that the ques- 
tioned article, which deals with the 
recent disappearance and alleged kid- 
napping of the Los Angeles woman 
evangelist, “‘although it may be vul- 
gar, lewd and lasivious, does not con- 
stitute a violation of the postal laws 
as long as it does not tend to cor- 
rupt the morals and purity of those 
to whom it is sent.’ 


| The Virginia A. P. Members | 


The Associated Press of Virginia members at Pulaski, where regu- 


lar semi-annual business session was held in connection 


with annual 


meeting of the Virginia Press Association. In the gtoup are L. E. Pugh, 
business manager of the N ewport News, Va., Press, and also the Times- 
Herald; J. P. Rowe, Jt., business manager of the Fredericksburg Star 


and also the Free-Lance; J. P. Fishb 
and also the Roanoke World-News 
ciated with the Times and World- 


utn, editor of the Roanoke Times 


; R. E. Hood, of Roanoke, asso- 


News; Colonel W. S. Copeland, 


president of the Newport News Daily Press Corporation; U. L. McCall, 
of the Associated Press office in Atlanta; F. J. McDermott, of the Asso- 
ciated Press Bureau in Richmond: Robert Glass, of Lynchburg, editor 
of the News and the Advance; Etnest C. Pollard, managing editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch; William Atkinson, associated with the 
Roanoke papers; and Thomas H. Pratt, of the Kingsport Press. 
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Stoddard to Head 
Washington Press 


Country Weeklies Urged to 
Step Out and Hustle 
For Circulation 


OSEPH M. STODDARD of Water- 

ville was unanimously elected 
president of the Washington State 
Press Association for the coming 
year to succeed Fred L. Wolf of 
Newport. Roy G. Rosenthal was 
re-elected secretary and Sol H. 
Lewis was re-elected treasurer. 
There were 70 members present 
at the meeting. 

Resolutions were passed indors- 
ing a campaign of awakening 
Washington to the economic and 
scenic beauty of the state and an 
effort to secure legislative appro- 
priations for purposes of exploit- 
ing the state to the rest of the 
nation. 


Continuance of the fight to 
eliminate governmental printing 
of envelopes was adopted and it 
was agreed among delegates that 
association members must meet 


the growing competition of large. 


dailies in their field by going out 
and meeting their competition by 
buying circulation themselves. 


Free Distribution 


Speaking of the phrase, “‘half 
slave and half free,’’ Ttom Dobbs 
of Snohemish and Buel Felts of 
Opportunity said the country 
weekly could turn to free distribu- 
tion to get a foothold, provided 
their newspaper was a worthy one. 


President Wolf declared that 
what Washington needed was not 
tax reduction so much as tax equal- 
ization and told of his visit with 
other state press presidents to New 
Hampshire where they were the 
guests of the state. There, he said, 
a $50,000 publicity fund is raised 
by taxation and spent every two 
years with a similar amount raised 
by civic clubs. 


Newspaper Men Censor 
Syracuse Shows 
Special Wire to Tue Fourtu Estate 


Sgracase, NN. Y., Aug.*27.— 
Newspaper drama critics of this 
city are acting as arbiters of shows 
presented at the Savoy House, a 
burlesque theatre, on the request 
of the manager, Mortis Fitzer. 

The plan went into effect last 
Sunday, August 22, when Mar- 
shall Alden of the Journal-Amert- 


can, and Chester B. Hahn of the 
Herald sat in with Mr. Fitzer and 
censored a Mutual Burlesque pro- 
duction. 


Manager Fitzer, who has been 
in hot water with the local au- 
thorities at one time and another, 
has pledged his word that any 
eliminations ordered by the news- 
paper-censors would go out of his 
shows. 

P. §.—It is understood the 
shows are in much better shape 
since the newspapet men’s co- 
operation. 
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Frank B. Berry Heads American 


Type Founders Co. 


Friend of Distinguished Predecessor Is Elected 
President of Famous Concern to 


Delight of Associates 


HE BOARD of Directors of 
the American Type Founders 
Company, at its meeting on 
August 25, elected Frank B. Berry 
to succeed Robert W. Nelson as 
president and general manager. 
Frank Belknap Berry was born 
in Akron, Ohio. While still an 
infant, his parents removed to 
Waltham, Massachusetts, where 
Mr. Berry received his schooling: 
He began to learn to print in 
1866, in the office of the Sun- 
cook Valley Times, in Pittsfield, 
New Hampshire. This publication 
is still continuing. 

In 1878, Mr. Berry settled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, taking a position 
in the well-known and extensive 
printing house of J. B. Savage. 
He had gained a reputation as a 
first-rate compositor, with an un- 
usual knowledge of type design. 

In the following year (1879) 
he joined a small group of men 
in establishing the Cleveland 
Type Foundry, of which he was 
secretary and general manager 
from the beginning. Besides Mr. 
Berry this group included, among 
others, West, a distinguished 
punch cutter, and Price, an expert 
printing press machinist. 

In connection with the type 
foundry, the manufacture of a 
Gordon press was undertaken, 
out of which eventually grew the 
world-famous Chandler © Price 
Gordon Press. 


In 1892 the Cleveland Type 
Fdundry was merged into the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Mr. Berry continuing to 
manage it. As a branch of the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany it continued its successful 
career until manufacturing was 
discontinued in Cleveland in pur- 
suance of Mr. Nelson’s policy of 
concentrating manufactures. As 
the Cleveland branch of the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany ceased manufacturing, Mr. 
Berry was promoted to the man- 
agership of the Cincinnati Type 
Foundry, continuing there with 


Frank 3B. Berry 
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at 


marked success until that foundry 
was removed to Jersey City. That 
was in 1903, in which year Mr. 
Berry was again promoted, becom- 
ing manager of the Typographic 
Department of the central type 
foundry of his company. 


Close to Nelson 


He was made a director and 
vice-president of the company, and 
was closer to Mr. Nelson than any 
other member of the organization 
in the general offices, having his 
complete confidence, and assisting 
him in the more important affairs 
of the company. 

Mr. Berry is thus seen to have 
had a long and varied executive 
experience and a_ progressively 
successful career, gaining a multt- 
tude of friends among the printers 
and also among the firms which 
depend very largely upon_ the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany for the sale of their products. 
Mr. Berry is a modest man and 
has consistently avoided the aid 


of publicity to further his ambi- © 


tions. No one knew him better 
than his great and wise predeces- 
sor and no one esteemed him more. 


y 
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Do We Get To Look Like 
The Newspapers We Read? 


A reporter for THE FOURTH 
ESTATE recently got some in- 
sight —accidentally—into_ the 
psychology of the newsboy 
mind. 


He was passing through a 
busy East Side street when ac- 
costed by a group of three or 


four newsboys. 
“Times?” queried one. 


Ye reporter asked for a 
different newspaper. 


As he hurried away, he heard 
the newsboy say to his con- 
Freres: 


“Gee, I thought he looked ' 
like a Times!”’ 


Large Printing Press for the 
Springfield Union 


(Special to THe FourtH Estate) 


Springfield, Mass., Aug. 27.—The 
second largest newspaper press in New 
England, outside of Boston, is to be 
installed in the plant of the Spring- 
field Union, the Springfield Union 
Publishing Company having pur- 
chased a Hoe octuple press which has 
been operated for three years in the 
plant of the New York Post and 
which is being released because of the 
Post’s plans to move into a new 
building. Work of taking down the 
press in order to move it to Spring- 
field will be started Tuesday. 


The publishing company has also 
bought another unit of R. Hoe & 
Co., of New York, which will be 
added to the press as it stands today, 
making it a. dectuple or five-roll 
press, capable of printing 40 pages at 
a stated rate of 36,000 an hour. The 
only other New England newspaper 
organization outside of Boston which 
has larger equipment of this sort is 
the Hartford Times. 

The present Union presses, which 
are to be replaced by more modern 
equipment, are sextuple and octuple 
presses capable of printing 24 and 32- 
page papers at an estimated rate of 
24,000 an hour. 


Appointed Eastern Manager 


George F. Nieberg formerly with 
the Hearst newspapers, and until re- 
cently assistant publisher of the 
Washington Times, has been appoint- 
ed Eastern manager of Capper’s 
Weekly, with offices in New York 
City. 


Howard Abroad 


Roy Howard, of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, is in Paris. 


Cookman with Post 


Joseph Cookman, formerly dra- 
matic editor of the Bronx, N. Y., 
Home News, is now night editor of 
the New York Evening Post. 


New Company Takes Over 
Fairmount Newspapers 


The Fairmount, W. Va., West 
Virginian and Times have been taken 
over by the Fairmount Newspaper 
Publishing Co., which owns the assets 
and the good-will of the two news- 
papers. 

W. J. Weigel, president of the 
West Virginian, is head of the new 
corporation. 
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Author of “Golf Epic” 
Is Honored 


B. KEELER, known 
() throughout the world, 
e wherever the shout of 
“Fore!’’ breaks the welkin, as 
‘the Boswell of Bobby Jones,’’ 
has been accorded one of the most 
unique honors ever conferred upon 
a newspaper man. Mr. Keeler, star 
feature writer of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal staff, has been presented with 
a gold watch, elected an honorary 
member of The Associated Press 
and toasted by a dozen different 
leaders of the newspaper world 
meeting at a banquet in his honor 
at the Piedmont Driving Club in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The cause of the meeting was 
the agreement among Mr. Keeler’s 
many friends that the time had 
come for concerted recognition of 
his excellent, accurate and absorb- 
ing work as a writer of news. The 
particular occasion for the celebra- 
tion was a feat of which any jour- 
nalist in the world might well have 
been immensely proud—the pub- 
lication of an exclusive interview 
with Bobby Jones, world cham- 
pion golfer. 


“Golf Epic’ 


This interview—called by the 
Atlanta Journal ‘‘the golfing epic 
of modern times’ — was shot 
through the tickers of more than 
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200 newspapers 
in the United 
States and along 
thousands of miles 
of cables into 
foreign lands. 
Kent Cooper, 
of New York, 
general manager 
of The Associated 
Press, was cred- 
ited at the dinner, 
which was attend- 
ed by 150 citizens 
of Atlanta and 
Visitors, as being 
the driving force 
behind the circu- 
lation of the 
Jones-Keeler in - 
terview to every 
A. P. newspaper 
in the world and 
its translation in- 
to many foreign 
tongues. Mr. 
Cooper was 
thanked ‘“‘for the 
inspiration and 
transmission o f 


cds Sa 


Golf Writer with A. P. Chief and Wife 


Reading from left to right: O. 

Constitution, whose stories on Bobbie Jones have done much 

to make that golf ace known in this country; Mrs. Kent 

Cooper; Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated 
ress. 


B. Keller, of the Atlanta 


Press 


one of the greatest + 
possible boons to 
struggling golfers everywhere.” 


Major Cohen Host 


Host at the banquet was Major 
John S. Cohen, president and edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal, who 
brought together Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Keeler. 

“We are especially proud to 
have Mr. Cooper with us tonight 


LUDWIG HOHLWEIN 


nd 
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75 REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
225 IN BLACK AND WHITE 
'S: OMMERCIAL artists and others will be glad to learn of 


a new book containing the work of an artist of interna- 
tional repute through his clever and characteristic posters. 


Ludwig Hohlwein may be considered the foremost exponent 
of poster art today and his book containing seventy-five large 
color plates and about two hundred and twenty-five black and 


white reproductions will affo 


his technique, 
contain a collection of 


rd every opportunity for studying 
style and treatment in detail. 


In short, it will 


poster and advertising material which 


will be of incalculable aid to the artist, advertiser, printer, and 


affiliated groups. 


The edition, printed in Germany, will be small, and undoubt- 
edly will be sold out through advance subscription—hence the 
advisability of securing your copy now. 


Use the coupon below, 


or call—write—telephone. 


PRICE $12.50 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
832—6th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— 


Pleasevsend ime vey copy of “Ludwig Hohlwein & His Work” ane ; 


Name 


Address 


or 
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because he comes here to honor a 
man we all love,’ Mr. Cohen 
stated. ““This man has endeared 


himself to more people in all walks 
of life than probably any other 
working newspaper man of the 
day. He writes in a modest, an- 
alytical, rhythmical way that is 
understandable to everyone.”’ 


ee Eee ee ee 
TWO NEW BOOKS ON POSTERS AND PUBLICITY 
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Frank A, Munsey Memorial Services 
Held 


Brief services commemorating the 
seventy-second birthday anniversary 
of the late Frank A. Munsey, former 
editor and owner of The New York 
Sun, were held last Saturday in the 
toom of the Sun Club on the second 
floor of the Sun Building. 


Brief addresses were made by Ed- 
win S. Friendly, business manager of 
The Sun; Fred A. Walker, manag - 
ing director of the New York Tele- 
gram, and E. O. Peterson, president 


of the Sun Club. 


Mr. Friendly declared that at the 
time of his death Mr. Munsey was at 
the height of his career. He said the 
late publisher's life was ‘an example 
in its strength, courage and ambition 
to succeed in the very highest Amer- 
ican ideals.” The other speakers 
stressed the courage, loyalty and 
achievement of Mr. Munsey. 


Indiana Press Meeting 


The annual summer meeting of 
the Indiana Weekly Press Association 
began yesterday and concludes today 
at the West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Ind. Yesterday’s speak- 
ers included Carl Anderson, of the 
Spencer, Ind., Owen County Leader, 
and A. Mumbach, of the Jasper, Ind., 
Herald. Speakers scheduled for today 
include Miss Ella Grames, Clay City, 
Ind., News, and A. J. Heuring, 
Winslow, Ind., Dispatch. 


Indian Motorcycle Account 


Ruthrauff &% Ryan, Inc., New 
York agency, is handling the Indian 
motor cycle account. 
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HIT ’EM IN THE EYE 


WITH SMALL SPACE 
(Continued from page 13) 


When a display, moderate as to size, 
hooks your immediate attention, as you 
open the newspaper, there must be a reasén 
for it; a physical reason. You have had 
no time to digest the adroitness of copy 
or even the charming and original tech- 
nique of an illustration. That initial flash 
has to do with make-up, form, an impres- 
sion of a thing as a whole, the relation 
of one unit to another. The eye has 
been tricked into showing preference. 

And, upon closer examination, if you 
are a student of such problems, you will 
discover that someone has gone about the 
job of laying out that little advertisement 
with the psychology of vision ever upper- 
most in his mind. He has said to himself: 

“Yes, there will be heavy display com- 
petition. The page will be polyglot, what 
with one thing and another, but that 
makes my obligation all the greater. It 
will be fun as well as work, to resolve 
to make my display the dominant note on 
a cluttered-up page. I can’t hope to be 
surrounded by reading matter all the 
while, and a hedge of reserve built around 
my one piece of copy. Advertising, being 
what it is, no standardized process, thank 
God, a page may contain a dozen different 
types of illustration and one hundred dif- 
ferent faces of bold-face. 

“Something in the physical dress or com- 
position of my personal document must 
differentiate it from the crowd. It can be 
done because others are doing it right 


along.”’ 
Gold Coast Leads 


It is a strange but true fact that the 
advertisers of the Pacific Coast were the 
first to master the intricacies of this 
problem. A school of newspaper adver- 
tising has been gradually developed in 
California that is as distinctive as it is 
combative. There are innumerable small- 
space campaigns, running serially, that 
refuse to be ‘“‘buried.”” As like as not, in 
their one and two column _ space, they 
“put it all over’ the local dry goods 
emporium with a hodge-podge of picture 
and type that would seem invincible be- 
cause of disproportion of size. 

How. is it accomplished? Well, for one 
thing, there is a healthy regard for the 
compelling value of white space. The 
packed display looks it. Elbowing right 
out to column-rule limitations, it has no 
frame, no set-off. 

The majority of these miniature adver- 
tisements are hand-lettered and along thor- 
oughly original, even daring lines. To blend 
legibility with the unique, is an art in 
itself, but the California advertiser has 
certainly blazed a trail of his own. Every 
former tradition as to typography and 
headlines and subheads is smashed to 
smithereens. This advertiser has been 
shrewd enough to believe that because a 
thing has never been done before in 
newspaper display, is no legitimate rea- 
son for not doing it—now. 


Acrobatic Headlines 


You will find hand-drawn headlines as 
acrobatic in their aerial gyrations as any 
performer on the flying trapeze. And the 
very sense and significance of the words 
permits of this influence. If the thought 
dances and cavorts and suggests action, 
then the form of display lettering links 
arms with that mood. 

To be wholly successful, these nervy 
ously alert headlines must have dash and 
fire and vigor in their basic idea, before 
the artist puts pen to paper. The tame 
idea is apt to receive tame handling at 
the hands of the letterer or even the 
typographer. 

It is possible, not only to read these 
smaller displays across a room, but your 
eyes dance responsively to them. They 
act as -a continuous invitation to vision. 
They are keyed to fit a jazz age and revel 
in the privilege. They are young head- 
lines, often a bit unmanageable and unre- 
strained, but tremendously effective, as 
a result. . 

Doing the unexpected, seems to be 
highly characteristic of this style of 
newspaper advertising. A new approach, 
a new copy angle naturally invited the 
innovation in display. 


Georze W. 
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GREENVILLE TALBOTT 


M. E. Tracy in The Times-Press, 
of Akron, Ohio, says: ‘‘General Lud- 
endorff thinks the franc will continue 
to fall until it lands France where the 
mark landed Germany.”’ Respectfully 
referred to B. C. Forbes. 


* *k * 


Beau Broadway—he of The Morn- 
ing Telegraph's titillating witticisms— 
knows news when he sees it, as proven 
by this: A WOMAN, ten years be- 
reft of speech, suddenly found her 
voice at the sight of a snake in her 
kitchen. 


If she hadn't, it would have been 
news. 
* ok Ox 


“From Pillar to Post’’ is the cap- 
tion of it—a captivating column, too 
—and it helps to brighten the brilliant 
pages of The Chicago Evening Post. 
That its readers appreciate it is evi- 
denced by this typical communica- 
tion: Sir: You don’t need a wishing 
ball, or whatever it is that R. H, L. 
pins his faith to, for your column, 
itself, is a fairy godmother who makes 
wishes come true. I hereby testify to 
the Pillar’s mysterious power. 


2K * ** 


John E. Vaughn's “A Handful 
O’ Sorts,” in the last issue of the 
Illinois State Journal I have seen, had 
this to say: 


Freeport has furnished its 
policemen with modern shooting 
irons, with which to make war 
on bandits and such. It is com- 
mendable civic enterprise, assum- 
ing the bandits don’t raid the 
armory and turn the new weap- 
ons on the policemen. 


ok K * 


S. Jay Kaufman, in The New York 
Telegram: 


Last night we saw the writer 
of this column in the Little Billy 
picture, “‘Oh Baby,’’ at ‘the 
Colony Theatre. We think Little 
Billy is an artist. We think the 
picture is amusing. We think it 
is a success. The chief fault we 
find with the picture is our own 
performance. Our picture acting 
has no verve. No spontaneity. 
No unction. We lack the many 
things which go to make a pic- 
ture actor. 


Be * * 


From “‘A Line O’ Type Or Two,” 
Chicago Tribune: 


And so, Dick, a big bozo 
came over to our table and says 
you ain't got no ladies, and we 
says no we ain't got no ladies, 
and he says well you can’t stay 
here, and then I says who the 
hell says we can’t stay here, and 
the next thing we was riding 
around in a taxi and after I got 
things right I says to Al gosh 
Al that stuff musta had a awful 
wallop, and Al says I'll say he 
did. 

WESTON TAYLOR. 
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Romance of American Journalism 
Edward B. McLean, Finds Time to Preside Over the Destinies of Two Great Newspapers 


ALF A BLOCK back from 
Wisconsin avenue, and a 
short distance from the 

unfinished cathedral of Sts. Peter 
and Paul among a corps of cen- 
tury-old oaks, within the city 
limits of Washington, D. C., is 
situated Friendship Mansion, the 
suburban home of Edward B. 
McLean, owner and publisher of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and the 
Washington Post, two of the 
outstanding newspapers in the 
United States. 

The Mansion, with its multi- 
tude of large rambling rooms and 
surrounded by eighty-eight acres 
of woodland, meadows and gar- 
dens, was erected by a Jesuit priest 
many years ago and was used as a 
monastery. A bathing pool and 
a golf course of eighteen holes 
provides entertainment for ever- 
present guests. 


Many Distinguished Visitors 


Here people from all parts of 
the country have partaken of Mr. 
McLean's hospitality, among them 
Presidents Taft, Wilson and 
Harding; vice-presidents, members 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
judges of state courts, senators, 
representatives, members of the 
diplomatic corps, officers of the 
army and navy, as well as distin- 
guished people in nearly all walks 
of life. Here Mrs. Harding came 
after the death of the President and 
found comfort and relief from the 
burden of grief that weighed so 
heavily from her sudden bereave- 
ment. 

Calling at the Mansion I was 
cordially received by one of the 
three secretaries who are necessary 
to dispatch the enormous business 
details which pour in daily, and 
was ushered into a large reception 
room where I was soon joined by 
the master of the house, of whom 
I have heard for several years but 
had never seen before. He towers 
some six feet three inches above 
his shoe soles, of herculean figure 
with a kindly, determined face, 
illumined by the glow of perfect 
health. 


A Powerful Presence 


Reticence or austerity are for- 
eign to his make-up; nor is he 
given to snapshot conclusions. He 
appeared like a man who might 
harness a Bay of Fundy tide or 
hold the Colorado River in leash 
if given the tasks. I believe if I 
were a criminal and he a detec- 
tive on my trail I would sneak 
into the first handy police station 
and surrender. 

_ Edward B. McLean was born 
in the city of Washington, D. C., 
January 30, 1895, the son of 
John R. and Emily Beale Mc- 
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Lean, his father being the founder 
and publisher of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. Edward B. was educated 
by private tutors and was gradu- 
ated from the Georgetown College 
of Law in 1906. 


Once a Reporter 


His first active life work began 
as a newspaper reporter for the 
New York Journal, then owned 
by his father. He married Evelyn 
L. Walsh, daughter of Thomas 
F. Walsh of Washington, D. C., 
in August, 1912. They have had 
four children, three of whom are 
living. 

Upon the death of his father 
in June, 1915, the mantle of the 
the management of the Enquirer 
and Post fell upon him. No years 
of struggle and deprivations had 
been endured as a preparation for 
the task that confronted him, and 
apparently realizing the handicap 
he was under of being the “‘son 
of his father,’’ a rich man, in a 
class of scions of wealthy paren- 
tage from whom nothing is ex- 
pected and, generally, less accom- 
plished, he spurned the idle pur- 
suit of pleasure and determined to 


give an account of himself, though . 


at the time he had not yet at- 
tained his majority. 


Never Overburdened 


How well he has borne the loxd 
is evidenced by the stupendous re- 
sults of his management. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer when 
housed in its new fourteen story 
building now under construction 
at a cost of over $5,000,000, will 
represent a total value well up in 
the millions. The Washington 
Post has a probable value of $6,- 
000,000, its value having in- 
creased more than seyen hundred 
per cent since its purchase by John 
R. McLean in April, 1906. 

Mr. McLean has extended his 
activities in other fields outside of 
newspaper publishing. He has ex- 
tensive holdings in silver and fluor- 
spar mines in Colorado which are 
highly productive and materially 
augment his annual income. 

He also finds time to direct his 
stock farm of thirteen hundred 


acres in Virginia, where he has 
erected one of the finest country 
homes within the bounds of the 
Old Dominion State. 

He specializes in thoroughbred 
horses and enjoys horseback rid- 
ing (although he has been thrown 
a hundred times more or less’’) 
he also enjoys a game of baseball 
and golf but is not engrossed with 
any of them. With him all forms 
of recreation are like the counter- 
weights on the drive-wheels of a 
locomotive—they preserve steadi- 
ness and equipoise. 

Whenever high-pressure think- 
ing and action are necessary, he 
derives stimulation by. a flying 
cruise on his yacht, Sea Hawk, 
said to be one of the fastest boats 
in the world. Carking care and 
the exactions of large business are 
thus neutralized and time passes 
lightly along his path. 


Courage in Plenty 


He works seven hours and a 
half every day, generally at a time 
when most people are asleep. 
What most people call genius, this 
high-voltage human dynamo calls 
‘plain common sense.’’ He has the 
ability to think, courage to act 
and abide the results of his judg- 
ment. 


His manner is positive though 
not arbitrary, and his clear insight 
into practical things and his per- 
sistence after reaching a conclu- 
sion has been a powerful factor in 
his success. It enables him to con- 
quer obstacles which most men 
would sidestep. 

Of his varied activities he said 
that newspaper work afforded him 
the greatest satisfaction and the one 
thing of all things that gave him 
a thrill was “‘getting out an extra.” 

Answering my question as to 
what period of life and what cause 
had given him the most concern 
for the outcome, he replied, “‘I 
never had any. There’s no need 
of worrying over what is going 
to happen to you.” To another 
question he said, ‘‘No disaster has 
overtaken any of the enterprises in 
which he has been financially in- 
terested and a director in their 
management.” 


+ 
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New Managing Editor on San 


Antonio Light 


P. M. (‘‘Hap’’) Barrett has been 
appointed managing editor of the San 
Antonio, Texas, Light, following the 
resignation of L. A. Hoskins, who 
had been affiliated with the paper for 
two and a half years in that capacity. 
Mr. Barrett has been connected with 
the Light for three years, acting first 
as Sunday editor, then as news editor, 
then as assistant managing editor and 
finally as managing editor. 

Mr. Hoskins is retiring from news- 
paper work to join the Herbert C. 
May Company, a direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising company of Houston, Texas. 


San Antonio Publishing Company 
Gives 200 Employes Picnic 


The outing given recently by the 
Express Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the San Antonio Express, 
San Antonio, Texas, was attended by 
some two hundred employes of the 
company together with their families, 
This year was the eighth annual pic- 


nic given by the company in honor of 
its employes and Frank G. Huntress, 
president of the company, and Mrs. 
Huntress, acted as host and hostess, 

Among the features of the picnic 
were races, contests, sport events and 
a watermelon and a barbecue. 


Special Tampa Times Number 


The Tampa, Fla., Times of Au- 
gust fourteenth was a special of 104 
pages containing a review of the in- 
dustrial, financial, port, shipping and 
development activities in Tampa and 
South Florida. D. B. McKay is pres- 
ident, Charles G. Mullen general man- 
ager, and Earl Mullen assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Tampa Daily 
Times. The Times is represented by 
the John Budd Company in the na- 
tional advertising field. 


Hovan on Football 


The International Syndicate of 
Baltimore is releasing a_ series of 
forty-two football training talks by 
Bud Hovan. 


Sherman’s Death 
Loss to Literature 


Herald-Tribune Book Editor 
Beloved Even by 


Enemies 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of Dr. 
Stuart Pratt Sherman on 
Saturday, August 21st, was 
a blow to American letters. Dr. 
Sherman died of heart attack while 
swimming ashore after a canoe 
accident in Lake Michigan. He had 
summer home at Manistee, Mich., 
enroute from Colorado to New 
been spending a few days at his 
York City, where he would resume 
his work as Literary Editor of 
the Herald-Tribune. 
Dr. Sherman was but forty-five 
years old, and was in the midst 
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of a period of intense intellectual 
development. It is noticeable that 
the editorial and personal tributes 
emphasize the fact that he was pre- 
paring to go on to greater things 
than he had thus far achieved. He 
had won a commanding position 
in American criticism by main- 
taining a consistent position, more 
or less, through a long series of 
volumes beginning with “‘On Con- 
temporary Literature,’’ and ending 
with “‘Americans.’’ His latest vol- 
ume, “Critical Woodcuts,’’ how- 
ever, marked a radical change in 
his outlook, and, gave his oppo- 
nents hope that in the future he 
would become one of the most 
useful of the insurgents. 

Born at Anita, Iowa, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1881, Stuart Sherman ob- 
tained his first college training at 
Williams College, Massachusetts. 
After collegiate training at Wil- 
liams, Mr. Sherman attended Har- 
vard, obtaining his Ph.D. in 1906. 
He first made a reputation as a 
critic of letters through articles 
written for The Nation, and as a 
teacher through his connection 
with the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Sherman was sufficiently a 
great writer to make it necessary 
for even his enemies to read him. 
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In the light of this fact it is in- 
teresting to consider certain rep- 
resentative tributes to him. 


Of him, H. L. Mencken, editor 
of The American Mercury, wrote: 

“Of the high value of Sher- 
man’s services to the American let- 
ters of his time there can be no 
question. He had the very rare fac- 
ulty, for a man of his background, 
of making the thing that inter- 
ested him seem important and 
dramatic. What he wrote was read, 
even by those who dissented from 
his ideas most violently. 


“There was never any hollow 
politeness about him. He said his 
say in plain terms, but always 
with grace and sometimes with 
stirring eloquence. Coming to 
New York worked great changes 
in him. He threw off many of his 
early prejudices, and began to de- 
velop sympathy for men and ideas 
that were once anathema to him. 
But he lost none of his earnestness 
and none of his charm. His latest 
criticism was as fresh and lively 
as his first. The dulness of the 
academic critic was simply not in 
him. 

“It so happened that I never 
met him, though our paths often 
crossed. We were, for many years, 
in opposite camps, and performed 
dreadful operations upon each 
other. I can only say that these 
combats left me with a high ad- 
miration for his critical acumen 
and forensic skill. He was im- 
mensely plausible even when he 
was wrong. And he had a way, 
very often, of being brilliantly and 
unanswerably right. His enemies 
got as much out of him as his 
friends. He will be missed.” 

Henry Seidel Canby, editor of 
The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, said: 


““The United States has had 
few great critics in its century and 
a half of national existence, but 
Stuart P. Sherman was unques- 
tionably one of them. He belongs 
in the succession of Emerson, Poe, 
Lowell, Howells and Brownell and 
his scholarship was the best that 
any American critic has brought 
to his task.”’ 


“Uncle Ike” Morrill Passes Away; 


Knew Horace Greeley 


“Uncle Ike’ Morrill, eighty-nine- 
year-old postmaster at Notch, Mo., 
who was depicted as the typical native 
of the Ozarks by Harold Bell Wright 
in ‘The Shepherd of the Hills,’”’ died 
at Reed Spring, Mo., on Sunday. 

Born in Portland, Me., August 21, 
1837, of Quaker parents, Morrill 
was graduated from Bowdoin at the 
age of fifteen. Shortly after leaving 
college he obtained work as a printer 
on the New York Tribune and came 
to know Horace Greeley. 


Newspaperdom Thriving 


A daughter, christened ‘‘Gloria 
Ann,” was born to Mrs. William G. 
Galvin at the Georgetown Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., last week. 
Mr. Galvin is the Washington cor- 
respondent for the Boston, Mass., 
Traveler. Both Mrs. Galvin and the 
youngster are reported as ‘‘doing 
well.”’ 
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Why a Crowd? 


There lies today in an undertaking par- 
lor on the fringe of Broadway’s white 
light district, the cold body of a delight- 
ful Italian gentleman and good actor. 


One hundred thousand people stand in 
queues, blocks long, waiting their turn to 
gaze upon his marble hued features. Re- 
leased to movement by the police, they 
crash the massive plate glass windows and 
crush the furniture on their way to his 
bier. 

The New York Evening Post editorial- 
ly asks ““Why?” 

Permit us to answer. 


The constant hammering through a 
period of years in newspaper pages of the 
press agent and dramatic critic, the free 
use of the newspaper front page to tell 
of his eccentricities, real and imagined, his 
ability more real, built the man into a 
symbol. 

All of the splendid highly artistic mag- 
azine pages devoted to advertising his pic- 
tures, contributed not one person to 
that throng, nor one thought to that 
aroused sympathetic emotion. It was and 
is the newspaper that brought human be- 
ings into the drizzling rains to that 
Broadway intersection. One fractional 
part of that newspaper space devoted to 
the exploitation of a $2.00 silk hose as 
intelligently done, would have brought 
crowds of one hundred times the size of 


this to a store counter in the same loca- 
tion, and would have brought crowds of 
comparable size to other counters in a 
thousand cities in America. 


‘The answer then, Evening Post, is that 
the newspaper page created this most lik- 
able gentleman, as it creates the reputa- 
tions of Presidents, Kings, automobile 
tires, evangelists, and breakfast foods. 


A Newspaper Symposium 


In the August 7th issue of THE 
FOURTH ESTATE was begun a series of 
remarkable letters, to be run serially in 
the form of a symposium. 

As the series will continue for several 
weeks, subscribers to THE FOURTH Es- 
TATE wishing to receive the full set can 
have the previous installments by simply 
asking for them. 


These letters have set the newspaper 
to talking about itself. They almost 
presage a revolution in the consideration 
of news and editorials. 


It is a remarkable collection of letters— 
by Statesmen, Financiers, Labor Leaders, 
Authors, Clergymen, Educators, Em- 
ployees, Executives and others of com- 
mercial and professional prominence. 


The questions they answer are: 


In what respect are newspapers improv- 
ing? In what respect are they retrograd- 
ing? Do you prefer a ‘‘tabloid’’ or stand- 
ard size? Should newspapers be illus- 
trated; if so, to what extent? 


Is the average amount of newspaper 
advertising and reading matter rightly 
proportioned? Should a newspaper pub- 
lish comparative circulation and adver- 
tising data to the disparagement of other 
newspapers? 

What should be the policy of a paper 
regarding accuracy and truthfulness of 
advertising? Is too little or too much space 
given to any department or classification 
of news? 


What prominent faults do you observe 
in newspapers? What is your criticism of 
average newspaper editorials? Do you 
think a daily should be strictly a NEWS 
paper, or should it contain ‘‘features’’: 
and if the latter, what kind and propor- 
tion? What is your favorable and un- 
favorable criticism of Sunday newspapers? 

Of all the newspapers you read, which 
three or four do you consider the best? 
Which ONE of them do you prefer above 
the others, and why? 


The Patriotism of Pressmen 


‘The International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America 


last week dedicated its World War Me- 
morial Chapel in Tennessee. 


As soon as the war was declared—it 
might be well to recall—5,552 members 
of the union offered their services to the 
United States or Canada. The records 
show that the enlistment represented the 
largest percentage from any trade union 
in North America. The supreme sacrifice 
was made by one hundred and eleven 
pressmen. 

‘The printing industry may well feel 
proud of the stamina of its workers. 


If Winter Comes 


September is already peeping its head 
through the door of Time, and the 
weather we have had in New York during 
the past week or so presages the cold days 
of winter. So some merchants hereabouts 
are forced to discard their fallacious ex- 
cuse for not advertising—the summer 
slump. Summer is on the wing, autumn 
is hovering into view, and winter is but a 
short way off. Clothiers are disposing of 
their lightweight goods at lightweight 
prices in order to make room for fur coats 
and ear-muffs. 


Newspapers naturally expect their ad- 
vertising linage to go up with the going 
down of the barometer. But the publisher 
must remember that “‘If winter comes” 
spring cannot be far behind! 


The publisher, while handling the ad- 
vertising that will fall as abundantly as 
December snows, should begin now a 
campaign of education. He should remind 
the merchant that the old “summer 
slump” idea is only a bugaboo. The 
‘summer slump’’ nonsense has been dis- 
proved again and again, but unwise mer- 
chants will cling to time-worn beliefs. 
Such impediment to advertising progress 
is hard to remove. But progressive pub- 
lishers are doing their share. 


The Big Gullibaloo 


In every city there is a gullible person 
who does not believe what he sees, but 
will believe almost anything else. 


There is, for instance, the merchant 
who does not believe in newspaper adver- 
tising, although he sees persons all around 
him reading newspapers. 

‘This same merchant, however, believes 
in circulars that are most often destroyed 
before they are read. A screaming bar- 
gain may bring cheap trade into a store, 
but this trade is neither desirable nor 
permanent. It follows the next cheap 
circular appeal into another store which 
uses such methods. 


To build up a substantial business in 
a community, the merchant must estab- 
lish confidence. Newspapers hold the con- 
fidence of their readers. People believe 
what they read in the newspapers, adver- 
tising and all. That is why a merchant 
who advertises regularly in newspapers 
becomes a substantial success. 

And he can advertise his legitimate bar- 
gains in newspapers as well. 

Good newspaper advertising builds up 
and keeps up business. It is a merchant's 
highest recommendation. 


Stuart P. Sherman 


Newspaper editors and publishers ap- 
preciate the personal loss felt by the New 
York Herald-Tribune in the passing of 
Stuart P. Sherman, the able editor of the 
literary. supplement of that excellent 
newspaper. IHE FOURTH ESTATE shares 
with newspaper readers the sorrow of the 
Herald-Tribune in the loss of so valuable 
a member of its superior staff. Mr. Sher- 
man was an outstanding figure in his 
chosen field of literary effort. 
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By WILLIAM GROPPER 


Drawn Especially for THe FourtH Estate by William Gropper 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
NEWSPAPER LIFE 


By HENRY EDWARD WARNER 


HOT DOG! 


The new reporter ambled in casually. 

“Hi, you!” the City Editor shouted. “‘You 
got all day? We're waiting for that murder 
story for this edition! Get a move on you.”’ 

“Story’s no good, said the new one, light- 
ing a fresh cigarette. 

“Guy't killed the other guy committed 
suicide and there’s nobody to arrest!”’ 


FOOLISH QUESTION 


“Happen to need a dramatic critic?’’ asked 


the visitor. 
“H’m!” The Managing Editor looked up, 
interested. ‘““You know a lot about drama and 


the stage?”’ 
“Hell, no! I don’t wanna be a police re- 
porter! I wanna be a dramatic critic!”’ 


LOVELORN TALKS 


A cub reporter on the Chicago Tribune 
writes to ask whether he can get married on 
$35 a week. 

Sure you can, Jerry; but we once knew a 
flea that tried to live in luxury on top of 
a hairless Mexican dog, and we can’t figure 
how you'll get lunches all week on your 
dollar. 


'B ly Henry Edward Warner 


$$ eg 


GHOST-W ALK 


There is a walk familiar to 

The staff, and to the basement crew, 
A walk that spirits 0’ roses line— 
A very favorite walk o’ mine. 

And on a Friday I shall make 

My way along the course we take 
Who mix forebodings with the hope 
And open up our envelope! 


What company we are! . . . what cheer 
Expectant in the atmosphere, 

As forth we fare, a company 

Elbowing pure democracy! 

An office boy! ...acub! :..a star! 

An editor! . . . and yonder are 

The ink-grimed typos! . . . pressmen come 
From where the whirling cylinders hum! ~ 


Come, Jesse, move! . . . Step lively, boy! 
Ungloom your soul, and give us joy! 
Come on, you Ghost-Walk gods, and pour 
What we must have who wish for- more! 
Turn up that horn! ..... Let fortune ride 
Through us, to him who waits outside 

In confidence, to strip us, then 

‘To send us empty back again! 


Come Friday, I. . . come Friday, you. 
Come Friday, staff and force and crew 
Shall smiling, elbow each his Fate 
To reach that little wickered gate! 
And may the Ghost-Walk ever smile 
To welcome me my little while— 
That walk. that spirits 0’. roses line, 
A very favorite walk o’ mine! 


+ 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


Thinking Out 
Loud 


By Greenville Talbott 
Cm) 


he clever buyer reads the advertisements 
first. 
Bs * as 


See still and examine yourself as you 
pass by. 

oe x * 
« favor bargain sales only when they are 
1 bargain sales. 


* * 2k 


Si feature writers harp on the same string 
until they become all unstrung. 


* ** * 


Wye the boss goes away to rest the rest 
can rest without going away. 


* * * 


he men who may be down but never out 
are not necessarily newspaper men. 


* * * 


heartless head line: CHURCH COURT 
CLEARS PASTOR OF IMMORTAL- 
IPN: 


* K ok 


its lamb could not keep up with Mary if 
Mary were like tabloid newspapers pic- 


ture her. 
x * X 


Sons newspapers can even tell amateur 
gardeners which are weeds and which are 


flowers. 
*k * * 


ad newspaper reports that “10 A. M. De- 
grees were awarded.’ Evidently a morn- 


ing school. 
* x * 


Som subway people just will not hold 
newspapers so other strap-hangers can 
conveniently read them. 


2k *k 2k 


he advertising columns of daily newspapers 
are busy avenues through which goods 
and customers move in constant lines toward 


each other. 
x Pe * 


6¢-4=he New York Herald-Tribune carries 

more Food Advertising than the Times 
and the World combined.”’ Perhaps suggest- 
ing food for thought. 


** * * 


he Association of North American Direc- 

- tory Publishers heads a page advertisement 
with the caption, ““Your City Directory Has 
National Circulation.’’ That's news. 


** > * 


his society editor was playing safe: “‘Mr. 
and Mrs. B. F. Johnston are rejoicing 
over the coming to their home of a new 
daughter; the little boy was born Wednesday.”’ 
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Remembering That Carrier Boys 
Are Circulation Builders 


The Telegram-Post, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., gives the following advice to 
its carrier boys, that might be used 
advantageously by other newspapers: 


Every carrier should wish to 
build up his route and increase 
his profit each month. The way 
to do this is to keep soliciting the 
people on your route that you 
do not serve and make friends 
with the ones that you do serve. 
Make it a point to call each one 
by name, and should you see 
them on the street, speak to them 
politely and call them by name. 

Explain to them that you 
own your own route and make 
the profit and that you will give 
them good service and that you 
will not miss them a single day. 

Read the Post-Telegram every 
day after you get through de- 
livering your route. Remember, 
don’t be so selfish as to wish 
to read the paper before you have 
given every subscriber a chance 
to read it. 

Study the different features of 
the Post-Telegram after you go 
home and then when you solicit 
you will be able to talk fluently 
about it. Remember the Post- 
Telegram have the best writers, 
the best features and the best 
news service obtainable. That 
is why people prefer the Post- 
Telegram. 

Do not get discouraged should 
you not get an order after mak- 
ing a few calls, but have the 
sticktoitiveness and you are 
bound to succeed. 


* * ok 


Latest Circulation Figures ' 
in England 


Certified average net daily of The 
Daily Mail for the first six months 
of this year are particularly interest- 
ing as showing that the general strike 
had the reverse of a bad effect on 
sales. For April sales averaged 1,759,- 
576 copies daily, and for the month 
of May, during which the strike took 
place the figures were (excluding all 
special strike editions) 1,775,295 
copies daily. During June, when all 
railway services were still reduced, 
sales daily averaged 1,706,557, and 
for July, 1,734,350. 

The London Daily Express certi- 
fied figures for April were 937,281 
copies daily. For May, excluding the 
special strike editions, the sales 
dropped to 881,232 daily, but the 
following month, despite the handi- 
cap of reduced railway services, sales 
daily rose to 928,086, and for July 
a further increase is recorded, the fig- 
ures being 933,406. 


* *k *« 


Has No Suburban Circulation 


An advertisement of The New 
Orleans Item-Tribune says: 

“New Orleans is practically the 
only large city to which the A. B. C. 
has credited no suburban circulation. 
There are no suburbs around New 
Orleans—the trading area of New 
Orleans is the city itself.’’ 

This is rather an unusual state- 
ment, and comments on it are invited. 


A “Flower Car’ Service of 


Good Will 


Humanitarian Service to Hospitals and Sanitariums 
Done by Green Bay Press-Gazette 


By JOSEPH HORNER 
Circulation Manager, The Green Bay, Wis., Press-Gazette 


| ARLY THIS spring, we launched 


our campaign. We announced 

to the public that the Press- 
Gazette would operate what would 
be known as a ‘‘Flower Car.”’ 

Each Saturday morning the Flower 
Car would call at the home of every- 
one who notified our office that they 
would have some of their own flow- 
ers ready for free distribution to the 
various hospitals and sanitariums. 
The Press-Gazette provided the car 
for this purpose paying all expenses. 

There was a generous response from 
the public. The first day that the 
Flower Car made its run a sedan was 
used and a large sign bearing the 
words, “‘Press-Gazette Flower Car,”’ 
together with a rack for holding bou- 
quets was constructed on the roof of 
the sedan. Flowers were also placed 
inside the sedan. 


Great Response 


The response was so great on the 
first day that the car had to make 
several trips to the hospitals during 
the day, carrying a full load each 
time. Even the Florist shops con- 
tributed a bountiful supply. The fol- 
lowing week it was necessary to put 
on two cars and now we are operat- 
ing three cars each Saturday. 

We believe the Flower Car has been 
the greatest good-will enterprise we 
have ever undertaken. Words of praise 
and commendation have come to us 
from all sides. The public has re- 
ceived the idea with great enthusi- 
asm, and the hospital authorities and 
patients are likewise appreciative, and 
letters of gratitude have been received 
from patients who were in the hospi- 
tals but have returned to their homes. 
The young and old alike enjoy giv- 


ing their flowers to the flower car, 
and little tots with delicate bouquets 
of pansies and likewise older people 
who take great pride in their gardens 
will be seen each Saturday morning 
waiting on their doorstep for the 
Flower Car to arrive. A multitude 
of human interest stories are picked 
up by the reporter who accompany 
the Flower Cars on their journeys. 
We intend to keep the Flower Cars 
going until late this Fall. 

For the benefit of other publishers 
we might mention that we are utiliz- 
ing our country road cars since Satur- 
day is usually a poor day for solicita- 
tion of subscriptions in the country. 
Our country solicitors put in their 
time to much greater advantage each 
Saturday by carrying on this pro- 
ject in the city. In some places where 
gardens are very numerous we desig- 
nate the time and the place where 
we will pick up all the flowers that 
are contributed in that neighborhood. 

We found also that the hospitals 
were running short of vases and after 
one story to this effect the cars picked 
up almost as many vases as bouquets. 
We now receive many bouquets each 
week that are shipped in here from 
outside points by parcel post at the 
expense of the small town and rural 
contributors. These donations are not 
solicited but they are always men- 
tioned in the publicity matter. 

The operation of the Flower Car 
has no direct effect upon circulation 
or advertising. It has placed this news- 
paper in a position where it is very 
much admired by the public generally 
for this particular act. The upbuild- 
ing of goodwill certainly enhances the 
opportunity of any newspaper to fur- 
ther its expansion and progress. 


SS lee 


Proposes a House Cleaning 


ARTHUR COBB, JR., Secretary, 
Pedlar % Ryan, Advertising Agency, 
New York City—One of the best 
things THE FOURTH ESTATE could 
do would be to start a movement 
tending toward a house cleaning in 
newspaper rates. 


I know, of course, the other side 
of this perennial bone of contention, 
but the fact remains that it is diffi- 
cult to make many so-called “‘foreign’’ 
advertisers see why they should pay 
a higher rate than the local adver- 
tiser, when the cost of producing the 
space by the newspaper is not af- 
fected by the location of the adver- 
tiser or the nature of his business, 


* * * 


Christmas Is Coming 


Summer time is a good time in 
which to plan any Christmas stunts 
for extra linage during the Christmas 
holidays. 


Advertising Salesmanship 


Selling’s not just talking 

And getting folks to buy; 
Leading them to want something, 
Explaining how and why. 
Salesmanship is more than that, 
More work and more fun, too: 
Advancing modern methods— 
New ways, but tried and true— 
Service given, willingly, 

Hard work—a cheerful grin— 
It’s making friends, for that it what 
Puts you in line to win! 


—Reflections. 
ee ee 


One thing Good Advertising will 
do—it will insure legitimate profit 
and take from the Price Cutter the 
folly of throwing away the cream 
and living on skim milk. 


ek Me 
The salesman who hasn’t learned 
to smile and say ‘‘Thank you’ is 


still in the kindergarten of the Busi- 
ness World. 


Building Suburban Circulation 
Through Baseball Interest 


A. A. FARLEY, Circulation Man- 
ager, the Danville, Va., Register— 
Bless the serial story and condemn 
the man who says, ‘“The Flapper 
Story is obsolete.’’ This public of 
ours has followed the flapper idea and 
read daily a serial as long as you can 
keep the story. May the owners of 
syndicates hold their best serials for 
summers, two or three months run. I 
have great faith in serials and give 
them credit for upholding suburban 
circulation of this paper this summer. 


I have successfully used baseball 
supplies in city and suburban terri- 
tory. I have found that these prem- 
iums meet the demand for seasonable 
prizes. We give them to carriers in 
two-week campaigns, the holder of 
the highest number of new subscribers 
winning the prize offered. 


These campaigns among carriers 
are worked more successfully in, say, 
three campaigns every two months. 
In “‘lone points,’” where we have only 
one or two dealers and carriers, we 
often send an energetic boy who is 
developing good business a ball and 
glove free gratis. This helps. 


Many counties have their own 
country baseball teams, and the inter- 
est these people have shown in base- 
ball is greater than one might expect. 
We have given to teams in surround- 
ing counties two ‘“‘official league’’ 
baseballs as presents from the paper. 
In our letters to these teams we add 
the line ‘‘and we hope that you good 
people of (blank) county are enjoy- 
ing the sports news in our papers.” 
You would be surprised at the re- 
newals and new subscriptions from 
that territory. Our road men report 
a more congenial public after such a 
scheme. 


Let’s hear from circulators in the 
30,000 to 50,000 population towns. 
I have a circulation of 15,000. daily 
and 20,000 Sundays, and would ap- 
preciate reading successfully tried 
schemes as published in THE FOURTH 
ESTATE. 

kere 


Has National Circulation 


J. RAY BROWN, circulation man- 
ager, the American Tribune of Du- 
buque—The American Tribune is 
such an unusual publication, being 
national instead of local in circula- 
tion, that the ordinary methods of 
promotion do not apply. Although 
its clientele is chiefly Catholic, it is, 
at the same time, attempting - to 
eliminate as much sensational news 
and features as it can and still give 
the news of the day. This policy 
makes an appeal to non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics, and we are proud 
to say that many of them are on 
our list. 

k 34. A 


Hold the Good Will of Boys 


Good will is always a good circula- 
tion builder, and a splendid one along 
this line is ‘‘outings’’ for carrier boys. 
A recent one, and worthy of note, is 
the one given to the carrier boys of 
the Washington Star. If you want to 
read all about it, write to Galt Burns, 
circulation manager of The Star, and 
ask him for a copy of that paper of — 
August 7th. 
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Saleswoman Sells Saleswoman 
with Classified Argument 


G. W. ERNST, classified manager, 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard— 

In America and Europe the regu- 
lation color adopted to denote death 
or mourning is black. In China it is 
white, in Turkey blue or violet, and 
in Egypt yellow. Each people has a 
reason for its choice—black excludes 
light and hence is fitting to denote 
passage of life. White is the symbol 
of purity, while yellow is the color 
of dying plant life. 

Many variant and well-based ideas 
exist regarding the development of 
classified advertising and its appear- 
ance in the newspaper, certain ones of 
which are fundamentals and generally 
practiced by the larger and more suc- 
cessful media. 

Probably no phase of classified is 
receiving more attention at the present 
time than the telephone section—its 


operation and its promotion. The - 


Post-Standard has developed a phone 
unit in the central city of the Empire 
State which has rapidly come to a 
point where it is almost equal in pro- 
duction to all route men. 


Personnel is the backbone of this 
branch of the organization. You must 
have, first, a capable supervising moni- 
tor of the female executive type, and 
secondly, a well-selected, enthusiastic 
and trained force of phone girls. With 
this background and the proper equip- 
ment, any classified manager can soon 
convince himself that a telephone de- 
_ partment is The coming unit in his 
organization. 


Call Back Exptrations 


Call back all expirations, all leads 
in opposition papers, systematic sell- 
ing through the directories—all these 
telephone jobs produce results of the 
satisfactory type. Here is just one in- 
stance: 


A girl calling consecutive numbers 
in the Syracuse directory had just 
about registered another courteous 
“turn down’’ when the woman at the 
other end of the wire said, ‘“‘Now 
just a moment, come to think of it, 
I have something to advertise but 
don’t believe it would do any good.”’ 
Further skillful conversation on the 
part of the phone girl drew out the 
fact that the potential customer was 
an ex-shoe sales-lady and she had on 
hand new shoes of certain sizes and 
styles (not pairs mind you) but new 
single shoes. The phone girl (being 
a ‘‘sales girl’’ as well, succeeded in 
placing a three-day ad. 

The second morning the incoming 
lines received a call from an elated 
woman who told her story excitedly. 
She had sold all the shoes and had 
the money! Some to cripples, some to 
women who had stained a new shoe, 
etc., but she had sold them! 

Does any thinking classified man- 
ager deny the value of the resultant 
word-of-mouth advertising? We have 
even demonstrated that with proper 
selling, voluntary phone orders can 
be built up and insertions increased. 
The average person calling in an ad- 
vertisement thinks of having an ad- 
vertisement ‘‘in to-morrow’s paper.” 

* * * 

Business hasn’t taken a vacation 
this Summer. Doesn’t seem to need 
one. 


Advice from an Expert About 
Classified Advertising 


Cooperation Between Departments Essential to Keep 
Advertising After Getting It 


By WALTER W. MURDOCK 
Classified Advertising Manager, Detroit Free Press 
(No. 6 of a Series) 


the advertisements in your 

paper, naturally they do not 
answer them. The advertiser gets 
no results and, of course, the adver- 
tising drops off. For your own 
protection, and as a measure of 
service to your readers, see that 
every phase of the classified service 
you have to offer is understandable 
even to a child. 


This is important, for some 
newspaper readers do not grasp 
the thought as readily as they 
should. As a case in point, on our 
own medium we use the phrase, 
“Free Press Want Ads’’ in the 
boxes published on the front page 
of the paper. A stenographer in 
a certain office in Detroit read this 
phrase one morning, and_ re- 
marked to another girl clerk in 
the office, “‘Isn’t that silly, here 
it says that the Free Press Want 
Ads; of course they want ads, 
that is what they are in the news- 
paper business for.”’ 


Ll PEOPLE cannot understand 


Cooperation with Other 
Departments 


It is one thing to build adver- 
tising and another thing to hold 
it after you have built it. The 
collection department, the book- 
keeping department and the com- 
posing department should all co- 
operate with the classified depart- 
ment to the fullest extent. 


If an advertiser tells you that 
he likes the paper, that yours is 
a wonderful result producing 
medium, but that he absolutely 
cannot and will not stand for 
the numerous errors made by the 
bookkeeping department; when 
people tell you that they have dis- 
continued the use of your paper 
because the people in your ad- 
justment department are impu- 
dent, that your credit manager or 
collectors are not what they should 
be, that your composing room 
makes so many mistakes, then 
these departments should de de- 
veloped along with the classified 
department and not allowed to 
use obsolete and antiquated 
methods. 


They should at all times be 
kept up with the growth of the 
classified department. Otherwise 
your department will suffer. Not 
only reader interest but reader 


confidence adds much to a news- 
paper. If a customer is continual- 
ly calling our attention to mistakes 
in his advertisements or poor serv- 
ice, he gradually looses confidence 
and we loose good will. This is 
not only true of every individual 
worker, but it is also true of a 
business as a whole. Carelessness is 
an advance agent of mistakes. 


Competition 


We hear of the terrible and 
unbelievable things that one con- 
temporary does and says about 
another in competition. They say 
these things and do these things, 
wholly and solely because they are 
full of fear. Fear is the greatest 
brake there is on success. Fear is 
the thing that you are desirous of 
having instilled in the camp of 
the enemy, so, know that when 
they say these things they are not 
hurting you but doing you good. 


The only competition to fear 
is that from the good clean, whole- 
some salesman who minds his own 
business, goes to the prospective 
advertiser, creates within him a 
desire for his medium, is a gentle- 
man, talks only about his own 
paper and answers in a very civil 
way when asked questions about 
contemporaries. You may justly 
fear this kind of competition. 

There are many ways to get 
classified advertising. In fact, any- 
one can get a little of it if he is 
gifted with just ordinary horse- 
sense, but to get it on a whole- 
sale basis and to keep it (let me 
emphasize the word KEEP) re- 
quires work, energy, genius and 
organization raised to an excep- 
tionally high plane. A Classified 
Manager should be a salesman, 
an executive, an organizer, pa- 
tient, determined, fearless. He 
should give an undivided service 
to his paper, should put in every 
ounce of loyalty, every bit of 
cleverness, every atom of energy. 
He should give all of his time, not 
merely a part of his time. Not 
a few of his thoughts, but all of 
bis thoughts to the institution 
that he represents. He must de- 
velop a love for his work and he 
will always enjoy an extra re- 
ward in the pleasure and gratifica- 
tion of its performance. He must 
realize that there is an element of 


work which is not fully compen- 
sated for in dollars and cents, that 
it is above and beyond the mer- 
cenary. It is represented by that 
spirit of love which the true 
craftsman holds for his work. 


As a man believes so is he. So 
is his energy, ambition, vision, 
hopes, aspirations and _ achieve- 
ments. We cannot believe one 
thing and be something else, and 
if we believe in classified adver- 
tising, in the building of it, it can 
and will be built even beyond our 
expectations. 


A Plea to Classified Managers 
to Get Their Price 


H. L. RICHARDS, Classified Adver- 
tising Manager, the Bloomington, 
Ill., Daily Pantagraph.—Every class- 
ified advertising manager is familiar 
with the classified agency whose re- 
mittance is always a few cents below 
the regular less 15 and 2 per cent net 
price. 

There must be managers who are 
more interested in their linage rec- 
ords than they are in the music of 
their publishers cash registers, or these 
agencies would know that it was use- 
less to send out any but full net cash 
remittances. 


The fact that some papers are will- 
ing to pay a premium over the recog- 
nized commission and discount for 
their classified advertisements makes it 
difficult for the paper which desires to 
do business with the agencies on a 
strictly business-like basis. It means 
that such a paper must refuse perfectly 
good business every day or accept the 
price that is sent it and be mum. 


If more classified managers would 
realize that their publisher pays them 
to ring the bell on his cash register 
instead of an imaginary bell on the 
linage record the agency would fall 
in line.and pay the price. 


* * * 


WANTED—Room by a gentle- 
man with a private family.—Ad in a 
Pottsville (Pa.) paper. 


* ok * 


FOR RENT—Furnished room, 
kitchenette, lady; gas, light, water 
paid. Low rent.—Ad in a California 


paper. 
* * 


WANTED—Modern house on va- 
cant lot.—Ad tn an Indiana paper. 


* * * 


You can’t tell. Maybe a fish goes 
home and lies about the size of the 
bait he stole-—Syracuse Post-Stand- 


ard. 
* * * 


From the Boston ‘‘Transcript:” 
Customer: ‘‘Have I the pleasant 
expression you require?” 
Photographer: ‘‘Perfectly, sir.’ 
Customer: ‘‘Then shoot quick; it 
hurts my face.” 
* * * 


“Dollar Day”? Number Issued 


The Chatham, Ont., Daily News 
on August 23rd issued a_ special 
“Dollar Day’’ number. 


’ 
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News and Views of 
Interest to the 
Syndicate World 
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The Gleave Mystery 


The Bell Syndicate has secured the 
newspaper rights to The Gleave Mys- 
tery, published by the E. J. Clode Co. 
Louis Stacey is the author. 


Finley on Vacation 


George Finley, of the King Features 
Syndicate, is at Marble Head, Mass., 
on his vacation. Rumors that have 
filtered through to this office have it 
that the Beau Brummell of the New 
York Newspaper Club will secure a 
confession story from Plymouth 
Rock, which promises to startle the 
foundations of American, European, 
and Mongolian society. 


Edgren with Bell 


Robert Edgren will cover the 
Dempsey fight activities beginning 
Saptember 2, and will draw two car- 
toons a week. He will also write a 
special story and draw a picture of 
the fight for the Bell Syndicate. 


“Finger Prins” 
Finger Prints, an illustrated fea- 


ture, is being released by Current 
News Features, Inc. 


A Royal Feature Writer 


Prince William of Sweden, who 
contributes to Swedish Sunday news- 
Papers, is a visitor due here early in 
the winter. The Prince is also a dra- 
matic critic in his home country. 


Devil Dog Sports Articles 


The Devil Dog Syndicate of New 
York is gaining wide distribution for 
sports features for the remainder of 
the current season. 

Among those who have contri- 
buted to this series are the football 
captains of the following colleges and 
universities: U.S. Military Academy 
(The Army), U. S. Naval Academy 
(The Navy), Boston College, 
Brown, Bucknell, Carnegie Tech, 
Colgate, Cornell, City College, N. Y., 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Fordham, 
Holy Cross, Lafayette, New Hamp- 
dame, ING YG -Wh Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, — Providence, Rutgers, 
Trinity, Washington © Jefferson, 
Williams, Centre, Creighton, Detroit, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Iowa State, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Northwestern, Notre Dame, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Centenary, 
Georgetown, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Sewanee, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Virginia, West Virginia, 
California, Colorado, Members of 


the Big Three (Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton) and many lesser lights, 


Romance in Syndicating 


Just at the moments when 
those who lament the so-called 
“Standardization of the press”’ 
are wailing loudest, and blam- 
ing much of this standardiza- 
tion on the syndicates, an 
inspititing example of colorful 
romance comes to hand. This 
week it was the P. & A. beat 
on the Gertrude Ederle photos. 
Next week it will be something 
else—and after that something 
else. 


P. & A. in Thrilling Race for 
Photo Beat 


Participator in Battle Against Wind, Darkness and 
Fog Tells the Story of His Fight 


By JOE WURZEL 
Assistant General Manager, P. &% A. Photos 


the newspaper business. 


HE TWENTY - FOUR - HOUR 
scoop by P. & A. Photos in 
the distribution of pictures 
of Gertrude Ederle’s Channel 
Swim constitutes, in our minds, 
one of the most thorough on rec- 
ord. To accomplish it, the entire 
facilities of the New York Daily 
News, as well as P. & A. organiza- 
tions, were brought into play. 
The $8,000 spent by P. & A. in 
accomplishing the feat is small 
compared with the daring of the 
men who flew through fog and 
storm for eight hours to give jour- 
nalistic circles something to talk 
about. 


Seven vessels carried the pic- 
tures to America. Some of these 
made New York their first port 
of call, one was due at Boston, 
another Halifax and another Que- 
bec. Fortunately, we picked the 
right one, the Empress of Scot- 
land, calling at Quebec. 


Through the assistance of the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co., 
the captain of the Empress of Scot- 
land was requested to stop the ship 
at the sight of our seaplane at 
Fathers Point, 200 miles east of 
Quebec. Stormy weather upset our 
plans, the Empress taking a north- 
erly course around Anticosti Island 
in the St. Lawrence. 


New plans had to be made 
quickly. One of the squadron of 
four planes at our disposal was 
dispatched to English Bay, the 
extreme westerly point of Anti- 
costi Island, where the Empress 
of Scotland halted long enough to 
deliver the precious parcel to Capt. 
Robinson of the seaplane. And 
then the race was on. 


Flying in Fog 


Flying through dense fog for 
250 miles, Capt. Robinson handed 
his pictures over to me at Rimou- 
ski, Providence of Quebec, at 5:30 
on the afternoon of Friday, the 
13th. Only two hours of daylight 
remained, but that did not alter 
our plans for getting the pictures 
into New York that night. At 
Rimouski the pictures were dis- 


Editor's Note: Joe Wurzel, assistant general manager of Pacific 
& Atlantic Photos, Inc., here tells the exciting story of a race in 
planes against handicaps of fog and darkness won by his organiza- 
tion—with the prize of victory being a twenty-four scoop on 
photos of Gertrude Ederle’s swim across the English Channel. 
This story is an example of the romance that still beats high in 


Joe Wurzel 
+ + 


tributed, Capt. M. D. McFarlane 
of our staff taking one set by sea- 
plane pilotted by George Rumill: 
Harry Schumacher of the Daily 
News with another by train and 
I another in a landplane flown 
by Caperton of the Curtiss Co. 
New York or bust was our motto. 

In the meantime the weather 
had become particularly rotten. 
The fog was as dense as any that 
part of Canada has ever produced. 

McFarlane, having the advan- 
tage of a seaplane, was able to 
reach Quebec after three and a 
half hours. He followed the course 
of the St. Lawrence at an altitude 
of five feet. 

My landship had no such ad- 
vantage. Landing fields were scarce 
but not so with the fog. It grew 
heavier by the minute until finally 
we were forced down at a town 
called St. Eloi on the border of a 
Canadian wilderness. 


Bad Conditions 


In about fifteen minutes we de- 
cided to try again. It was useless. 
Flying over wilderness in fog and 
approaching darkness would have 
been a sure sign of insanity. We 
therefore decided to lay over until 
dawn in the hope that the fog 
would lift. 
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At dawn Capt. McFarlane and 
Rumill hopped off from Quebec 
for Plattsburgh, arriving there at 
nine-thirty Saturday morning. 
The entire trip was made through 
fog, the waterways being their 
only guide. At Plattsburgh the 
fourth plane with MacMullen of 
Curtiss at the stick picked up 
McFarlane and the pictures and 
made a pretty flight to West Side 
Park, Jersey City, landing there 
at. 2220. P. M. 

Dawn at St. Eloi was as bad 
as the evening before. Finally at 9 
o'clock the weather had improved 
sufficiently to give us a higher vis- 
ibility. We reached Plattsburgh at 
2:30 Saturday afternoon and were 
off again for New York at 3 
o'clock. From then on the trip 
was more or less uneventful with 
the sole exception of three electric 
storms encountered on the way 
down from Albany. We reached 
West Side Park at 6:30 P. M. 
Saturday. 


McEniry to ’Frisco 


Frank J. McEniry, who was con- 
nected with The Rocky Mountain 
News and The Denver Times for a 
number of years as a reporter and 
who for the last two years has been 
in charge of publicity for radio sta- 
tion KOA “‘the voice of the Rocky 
Mountain,’’ of the General Electric 
Company, leaves September 1 for San 
Francisco, where he will engage in 
newspaper syndicate work, 


Burman with N. E. A. 


Ben Lucien Burman, at one time 
with the New York World, is now 
writing a “‘daily news ode” for N. 
E. A. Service. 


“Myra” 


The McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate is releasing Myra, a serial written - 
around a present-day girl, by Mabel 
Green. The date of release is Octo- 
ber 4. ‘ 


Adams Back 


George Matthew Adams, head of 
the syndicate bearing his name, is 
back in New York from a two 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Graphic Uses Dry Mats 


The New York Graphic syndicate 
is utilizing mats furnished by the 
Certified Dry Mat Corp. in its news- 
Paper service. 


Joins American Weekly 


Mortimer Berkowitz, who for the 
past three years has been an executive 
of the Hearst newspapers in Boston, 
is to be associated with the American 
Weekly, the color Magazine section of 
all the Hearst newspapers, at head- 
quarters in New York, beginning 
early in September. 


This department is for your bene- 
fit. Send us your news and views. 
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NEWSPAPER BUILDS 
GRAYBAR NAME 


(Continued from page 5) 


So successful has the campaign pro- 
gressed during nine months it is a fair 
estimate to say that the $65,000,000 busi- 
ness done by Western Electric in 1925, 
a prime year for the trade, will be ex- 
ceeded fully twenty per cent by the 
Graybar sales of 1926, which generally 
is not regarded as a “big’’ year. 

The anticipated gain of $13,000,000 on 
an investment of a little more than 
$500,000 proves that Graybar Electric’s 
faith in advertising was good business 
after all. 

Describing the growth of the concern, 
which is one triumphant narrative of ad- 
vertising linked to able sales management, 
Mr. Metz, in an address before The 
Association of National Advertisers, gave 
a picturesque recital as follows: 


Gray the Inventor 


““About sixty years ago (1869) two men, 
Elisha Gray and Enos M. Barton, started 
a little business. Mr. Gray was the in- 
ventor; Mr. Barton the capitalist. They 
started on a $400 capital which was 
raised on a mortgage placed on Mr. 
Barton’s mother’s farm. They began 
making bells, annunciators, wire, and 
other little electrical contrivances then 
used, 

“Several years later, in 1872, the name 

of the business was changed from Gray 
and Barton to the Western Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, and in 1881 it was 
changed. to the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 
“In 1876 Mr. Bell invented the tele- 
phone, and the Western Electric Manu- 
facturing Company started the manufac- 
ture of telephones. Shortly thereafter the 
Bell System, which was starting then, 
gave the Western Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company contracts for the manu- 
facture of telephones and later secured 
control of the company. 


Two Distinct Businesses 


“Inasmuch as most of this material 
used by the Bell Companies was used 
also by independent telephone companies, 
as well as power companies and other 
utilities, the Western Electric Company 
sold this same material to these outside 
companies in competition with other dis- 
tributors. Thus grew up a business which 
on the one hand was making and selling 
electrical material to the Bell System, 
and on the other hand making and selling 
electrical material to outside companies. 

“The business grew very rapidly. 
Twelve years ago when I came with the 
company they hung out flags to celebrate 
a total business of $64,000,000, $16,000,- 
000 of which was done in the supply 
end, that is, the end selling to outside 
interests. Last year, 1925, the business of 
the company was approximately $300,000,- 
000, of which $65,000,000 was to out- 
side companies. An interesting point in 
that connection is that the telephone busi- 
ness and the supply business grew about 
in the same ratio, and they were entirely 
different businesses. 


Had to Be Separated 


“Tt is a very simple matter, gentlemen, 
to administer two businesses of this char- 
acter from one head when they are small, 
but when they get to a point where they 
total $300,000,000, with entirely different 
problems of sales and administration, it 
is out of the question efficiently to run 
them both as a unit. Remember that these 
two businesses were entirely different; 
on one hand there was the manufacture 
and sale of electrical devices and sup- 
plies to the Bell System; on the other 
hand, the sale of electrical supplies to 
everybody, which meant in competition 
with everybody. The two types of business 
needed two types of treatment. 

“In 1923 the company recognized that 
it was necessary to segregate these two 
businesses, so they were separated. That 
part of the business closely allied to the 
Bell System was known as the Western 
Electric Telephone Department. The part 
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distributing over 60,000 electrical sup- 
plies to all classes of customers through- 
out the country was known as the West- 
ern Electric Supply Department. 

“Phil Thomson, your good friend and 
Past President, took over the publicity 
end of the Western Electric Telephone 
Department, and to me was assigned the 
job of taking care of the advertising of 
the Western Electric Supply Department. 
The two departments were separated 
physically as well as officially. 

“On one hand was Phil Thomson going 
out with full-page ads all over the coun- 
try in all sorts of media, saying the 
Western Electric Company made the finest 
telephones in the world, used by the 
Bell System. We were going out on the 
other hand saying the Western Electric 
Company sold all sorts of electrical sup- 
plies to all sorts of buyers. The ads 
looked alike, because the Western Elec- 
tric signature, which was our name and 
their name, was exactly the same, and 
it was exceedingly difficult to set up in 
the minds of the laymen a distinction 
between one Western Electric and the 
other Western Electric, with the result 
that our salesmen, going out to call on 
new types of customers, met, ‘Oh, yes, 
you make telephones.’ 

“Our salesmen said, ‘No, we don’t make 
telephones. We sell vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines and all sorts of elec- 
trical supplies.\ 


A Stiff Proposition 


“The proposition as put up to us was 
to change the name of Western Electric 
despite all the things it stood for. It was 
indeed a startling thing to do, and as 
far as I know there is nothing com- 
parable to it in the annals of American 
business. 

“My answer finally was about as fol- 
lows: ‘Advertising has accomplished some 
wonderful things and I believe it can 
make the great buying public of this 
country believe that Western Electric 
by any other name will smell just as 
sweet. You ask me how much it is going 
to cost and how long it’s going to take. 
I can’t tell you. We have to determine 
first what is involved in the job. When 
we find out what has to be done it will 
be simple to determine the costs. Time 
alone will tell how long it will take.’ 

“After we had the trade-mark and 
the name ironed out, one of the first 
things we had to do was arrange to get 
this story of the change in name cor- 
rectly before the readers of the country. 


First Considered Newspapers 


“One of the first types of media we 
had to consider was the newspapers, 
because we could get into them quickly 
and they gave us a chance to tell the 
story locally through advertising in each 
one of the fifty-five cities in which we 
had distributing houses. Our first adver- 
tisements told the story of the change of 
name and its significance. In one of these 
advertisements we carried the pictures of 
the founders, Gray and Barton. The only 
criticism we ever had of this advertising 
was that someone asked us why it was 
necessary to talk about Smith Brothers 
in Graybar advertising. 

“In these newspaper advertisements 
that we are running in the fifty-nine 
cities where we have offices, we are play- 
ing up the Graybar Company as _head- 
quarters for everything electrical, and, 
of course, featuring the Graybar tag as 
symbolic of our service. This advertising 
is valuable, inasmuch as it localizes our 
story and gives local advertising to each 
one of our branches. 

“We have two types of newspaper 
advertising. One I have just described. 
The other talks about specific items such 


For serials that sell 
news papers— 


“The Double House” 
‘“‘Kyes of Fire” 

“One Burning Minute”’ 
“The Taxi Dancer” 
“Thrill Hunters” 
“Glitter” 


And other assured circulation 
builders wire or write for de- 
tails to 
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as our appliances. This advertising is 
kept entirely separate and distinct from 
the other, which is more or less in- 
stitutional. 

“The second type 
in our advertising 
magazines. 


of media to be used 
attack was national 


Trade Papers Important 


“In our business we deal with a large 
technical audience, and we are fortu- 
nate in having at our disposal a _ well- 
developed group of trade papers reach- 
ing this field. These trade papers form 
an important part in our advertising plans 
and we give serious and careful atten- 
tion to the planning and development of 
all advertisements addressed to this tech- 
nical audience through a large number of 
trade papers carefully selected to do the 
job at hand. 

“We supply posters monthly that are 
pasted on the sides of our trucks. 

“We have a house organ, known as 
The Graybar Tag, which goes to some 
30,000 customers every month. 

“Our catalog has been standard with 
us for years. The latter part of last 
year we asked for estimates on the num- 
ber of catalogs our distributing houses 
would need in 1926-27. Based on their 
estimate we ordered 10 per cent more 
than they asked for, which we thought 
would be enough to last through 1926 
and ’27. You will be interested to know 
that after four months’ advertising as 
Graybar, all the catalogs that we felt 
would last for two years as Western 
Electric were gone. We found it neces- 
sary to put the catalog back on the 
press for a run to take care of our 
additional requirements. This means just 
one thing—a new interest in this new 
company—new customers—new inquiries— 
new stimulation. 


Advertising Did the Job! 


“You will note there is nothing either 
new or startling in the advertising we have 
employed. It seems to me that every ad- 
vertising man should carry away from 
this story this big and important point— 
that a company with a name having sixty 
years of history, tradition and advertising 
behind it, with a great proportion of its 
assets tied up in that name, was willing 
to entrust to advertising the job of trans- 
ferring its assets from one name to a 
brand new one in mid-stream. The second 
important point which I feel you should 
carry away with you from this talk is the 
knowledge that ‘advertising seems to be 
doing the job, because during the first 
nine months of this year we have had the 
largest business we have ever enjoyed in 
our history. It should be gratifying to 
you advertising men to know, as it is 
gratifying to me, that advertising can do 
a job as difficult even as this.” 


* * * 
When the name Graybar was adopted 


the company was advertising in only 22 
cities. Now its advertising reaches every 
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fair-sized city in the country and it has 
35,000 customers, being the largest dis- 
tributor of electrical merchandise in the 
world. This is a truth about advertising 
—especially newspaper advertising — as 
clear and brilliant as the sun in the 
heavens—resplendent flame of a mighty 
power. 


Appointed Agency Director 


A. R. Cole, who for the past few 
years has been in charge of A. McKim, 
Ltd., London, England, Office, has 
been appointed a director for that 


agency and will now be located at 
McKim’s head office in Montreal. 


Lloyd to Santiago 


John Lloyd, of the New York 
Associated Press offices, where he has 
been working in the Latin-American 


department, has been transferred to 
Santiago de Chile. 


London, Eng., Representative 


Thomas J. Stobart, Trade Journalist and 
Advertising Agent, 316 Ivydale Road, 
London, S. E. 15, Eng., would be pleased 
to represent States Trade Journals in 
the U. K. Particulars on request. 
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July News Print Figures 


Production of news print in the 
United States for July amounted to 
140,516 tons and shipments to 142,- 
690 tons, according to the News 
Print Service Bureau. Production in 
Canada amounted to 163,037 tons 


and shipments to 161,824 tons, 
making a total of 303,553 tons 
and shipments of 304,514 tons. 


There were also 16,850 tons of news 
print made in Newfoundland and 
956 tons made in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production 
for the month was 321,359 tons. 
The news print mills also made 1,- 
742 tons of hanging paper in July 
316 tons of which were made in 
Canada. 

The United States mills operated 
at 95 per cent of rated capacity and 
the Canadian mills at 99 per cent. 
The United States mills made 11 
per cent more in the first seven 
months of 1926 than in the same 
period of 1925, and the Canadian 
mills made 22 per cent more than 
in the same period. 

The combined production of the 
United States and Canadian mills in 
these seven months was 16 per cent 
more than in the same period of 
192-5) 

Stocks of news print paper at 
United States mills totaled 16,524 
tons at the end of July and at Can- 
adian mills 12,963 tons, making a 
combined total of 29,487 tons, 
which was equivalent to 2.5 days’ 
average production. 


I. P. C. Plans Expansion of ' 
Mill in Louisiana 


The Bastrop, La., kraft paper 
plant of the International Paper 
Company will be expanded to more 
than double its present capacity, ac- 
cording to present plans. When 
taken over, the plant had a daily ca- 
pacity of seventy tons of pulp and 
fifty tons of paper, and this will be 
virtually doubled. Cheap Southern 
pine is used, making the mill a low 
cost producer. 

The International Company also 
has purchased at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 timber limits, totaling 420 
square miles, of the Chaleurs Bay 
Company on the Ste. Anne de Res- 
tigouche River. This property will be 
used as a reserve for a newsprint mill 
to be erected soon. 


George Berry Boomed 


Major George Berry, re-elected 
president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, last week was boomed 
in the convention at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tenn., for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice-President in 
1928. 


T. F. Dolin Dies 


Thomas F. Dolin, foreman of the 
pressroom of the Utica, N. Y., Daily 
Press for forty-four years and widely 
known Utica, died suddenly at Press- 
men’s Home, near Rogersville, Tenn., 
last Saturday night. 


Have you a good idea to 
help other mechanical men? 
Pass it along. 


Progressive Spirit Needed 
In Handling Men 


Utilization of New Equipment and Methods Presents 
Delicate Problems for Mechanical Heads 
By AMOS WESTON 


Production Superintendent, The Christian Science Monitor 


HE unprecedented expansion 
of the daily paper in its size 
and scope of service, with the 


growing need for accelerated speed’ 


and yet accuracy, makes imperative 
the need of searching for and find- 
ing better ways of directing men 
as well as utilizing improved ma- 
chines and productive methods. 

The average man who has 
learned his trade and is conscious 
that he is doing his work well be- 
comes settled in the thought that 
he will indefinitely there continue 
at so much “‘per.’”’ Now no man- 
ufacturer should expect to keep up 
with the times who ignores the ad- 
vantages of improved machinery. 
Of equal importance is the matter 
of keeping men up to date. 


To meet this requirement it is 
necessary to inculcate in them a 
spirit of progressive expectancy. 

In some places there is com- 
plaint because of the resistence to 
new methods or new machines. 
This is sometimes the fault of the 
employer. A case is recalled where 
a new machine and improved 
method had been brought out and 
these were explained by the sales- 
man to the proprietor. The pro- 
prietor was ‘‘sold’”’ on the proposi- 
tion and ordered a machine. Some 
weeks later the foreman of a de- 
partment was told that there was 
a machine for him down on the 
platform. 

That was the first he had heard 
of it. The result was that the 
workers declared the machine was 
‘no good’ from the start. 


Paving the Way 


Two years ago we became con- 
vinced that the dry mat was prac- 
tical. A number of well-printed 
papers made from dry mats and 
mats that had been cast from 
were secured and these were turned 
over to our stereotypers. Our stere- 
otyping foreman was sent to other 
cities to study the question and 
considerable information was se- 
cured. Then when we began to use 
dry mats the most of our stereo- 
typers were convinced that these 
mats were a success and the others 
were desirous of trying them out. 
The appearance of the Monitor is 
evidence of our efforts with these 
mats. 

In the Monitor composing room 
when a man is seen to be lacking 
in interest, activity, or quality of 


workmanship, he is questioned 
concerning the matter. Sometimes 
a person slows up or becomes care- 
less unconsciously, having gradu- 
ally and unwittingly drifted into 
heedless habits. A frank pointing 
out of these discrepancies, as a rule, 
wakens the man and he arouses 
himse!f to do better work. 

We have had a number of cases 
of this kind. One was a machine 
operator who, when first em- 
ployed, was one of the fastest in 
the shop. In the gradual shifting 
around, in the course of time, he 
was placed near some congenial 
workers, and this seemed to make 
a combination that induced socia- 
bility. The distractions greatly re- 
duced this man’s output. When 
this was pointed out to him he was 
quite indignant, and recalled the 
fact that he had the reputation of 
being one of the fastest operators 
in the shop and he was not con- 
vinced that he had slackened until 
his “‘dupes’’ were measured and 
shown to him. That was a quick- 
ener and he rapidly picked up his 
old-time speed. 

The shifting of operators be- 
cause of too much sociability is 
sometimes of advantage, and this 
change is made and the reason 
given to the operator or not, ac- 
cording to circumstances, avoiding 
so far as possible any unfavorable 
reaction through the move. 

We had two proof-readers who 
became uneasy and dissatisfied, and 
thought they would like to be- 
come operators. The foreman be- 
lieved neither of them would make 
efficient operators, but seeing their 
unsettled state of mind, he did not 
discourage but rather encouraged 
them by giving them every oppor- 
tunity to learn the machine. The 
result was that they were soon 
“fed up’ on operating and went 
back to the proof room satisfied. 

Superior work on the Monitor 
is rewarded by a bonus above the 
regular scale. Iwo weeks’ vacation 
with pay is allowed as well as pay 
for legal holidays, enforced ab- 
sence, jury service and patriotic 
duties. These things and others 
noted herein result in contented, 
enthusiastic, efficient workers. 


Mechanical men! The col- 
umns of this department are 
open for news of your doings. 


Chiefs of America’s 


Composing Rooms 


Dave Comley Handled First 
Piece of Copy for the 
San Antonio News 
No. 2 of a Series 
By HARRY MOORE 


When the first piece of copy 
for the first issue of the San An- 
tonio Evening News came up- 
stairs, Dave Comley grabbed it, 
marked it up and sent it over to 
a machine. He has been doing that 
ever since, about eight years now. 

Comley knew his way around 
the composing room from his 
fifteen years with the San Antonio 


Dave Comley 
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Express, parent paper to the News, 
but had never been on the giving 
end of the order arrangement be- 
fore. 


Since that time he has grown 
sufficiently efficient to take a cub’s 
copy, scratched up by city editor 
and copy reader until it looks like 
a barber pole, and turn it into the 
printed word with a remarkably 
low average of errors. 


“Them Days Are Gone’’ 


It may be because of his wife 
and three kiddies, but Comley 
thinks the day of the old fashioned 
boomer printer is gone forever. 
Most of the fellows working 
under him are married and a good 
percentage of them own their 
homes, he says, in support of his 
argument. But the main reason, 
he says, the old-timers have gone, 
is the specialization of work in 
modern offices where one man 
does only one thing and has 
trouble fitting into any other place. 

This situation, in turn, has 
produced more efficient printing 
because of the expertness acquired 
by each man in his own particular 
field, he argues. 
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WHY THE NEWSPAPER? 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional circulation’’ into many 
localized circulations. When this 
happens and figures are studied, a 
very incomplete coverage is dis- 
covered. Therefore, in my humble 
estimation, the pendulum is 
swinging towards newspapers as 
the first consideration, with mag- 
azines second for institutional 
advertising. 


Things Do Move 


Things are moving so rapidly 
in America that if a consumer is 
to be sold he must be told where 
he can purchase the advertised 
product in his own city or town. 
The newspaper provides the 
quickest contact with the home in 
giving this information. 

The manufacturer of a new 
product, for instance, can select 
any particular market in any sec- 
tion of the country that he de- 
sires, make his distribution and 
get an intensive coverage by ad- 
vertising in the local papers in 
that section. This will afford him 
an opportunity to test out with a 
small expenditure his methods of 
distribution and the pulling pow- 
ers of his advertising copy. If 
these methods are successful, he 
can enlarge his territory and his 
advertising schedules as returns on 
his investment warrant and event- 
ually cover the entire country. 
Such a course is not open to one 
who relies entirely upon maga- 
zines. 


Good printing facilities offered 
by newspapers during the past 
few years have brought about, 
through the cooperation of in- 
telligent engravers and publishers, 
a change of opinion in the minds 
of many advertising managers of 
national products who were only 
interested in “‘good-looking ads.”’ 


Now even small-town news- 
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papers with modern equipment 
can reproduce from the electros 
and matrices sent them by adver- 
tising agencies, no matter of what 
description, attractive advertise- 
ments, well printed. 

Enterprising newspapers, both 
large and small, can now furnish 
complete analysis or survey of 
their markets to any prospective 
advertiser with complete detailed 
information. 

The manufacturer does not sell 
direct to the consumer, but 
through retailers; so they must 
also be considered and, as in most 
cases the modern retailer is also 
an advertiser in his local paper, 
he appreciates any cooperation a 
manufacturer can give him in ad- 
vertising, and, naturally, prefers 
that this cooperation be in the 
form of newspaper advertising in 
his local home-town newspaper. 
So the local newspaper reaches the 
retailer and the consumer at the 
same time. 


Newspaper advertising goes di- 
rect to a reader who wants a pub- 
lication to the extent that he pays 
his good money for it every day 
in the year. He buys it primarily 


. for the news; to him his paper is 


a necessity. 

Advertising in newspapers is 
also news of a certain kind and 
when a reader’s mind is attuned 
to reading the local, telegraph and 
sport news it is natural and easy 
for him to read advertisements as 
he turns over the pages of his 
favorite paper. 


Quick Change Copy 


When one has gone through 
pages of fiction, scientific articles, 
love stories (the usual contents of 
magazines), etc., one’s imagina- 
tion is liable to take flight and 
the mind is not in a receptive 
mood to “‘obey that impulse to 


BIROTADRUCK 


Hydraulic Matrice Press 


Direct Pressure Under Complete Control. 


Fast, Positive, Non - Vibrating Hydraulic 
Operation. The first successful hydraulic 
matrice moulding press to be introduced 
into this country. 


Birotadruck Presses are now in operation 
on the plants of The New York Times 
(3 presses), New York Herald-Tribune 
(2 presses), Boston Globe, Cleveland Press 
and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., 
120 West 42nd St. New York City 


buy’’ which modern advertising 
now Catries. 


While not only offering the 
quickest and most intensive con- 
tacts with their markets, the news- 
papers offer the advertiser this im- 
portant factor: He can change his 
advertising schedules over night by 
wire. 


Copy for magazine circulation, 
I have been informed, has to be 
in the hands of the publishers 
from six weeks to two months in 
advance. Many things can trans- 
pire between the preparation of 
copy and its appearance which 
might effect results. 


People may be interested in 
looking at a pretty picture of an 
automobile, but if that automo- 
bile does not carry a price and the 
name of a local dealer, reader in- 
terest is liable to be lost; a news- 
paper can put in a price ‘‘F. O. B. 
your own home town” and 
change that price or dealer’s name 
by wire if the manufacturer deems 
it business policy to do so. 


It is my firm belief that maga- 
zine advertising in the future will 
be more institutional and supple- 
mentary and national newspaper 
advertising will increase in the 
newspapers because “‘consumer de- 
mand’”’ is, after all, what the man- 
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For Prompt Services 


TYPE 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY 
our Conveniently Located 


In Stock for Immediate Shipping by 
Selling Houses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta Denver 
Baltimore DesMoines PI 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City Portlan 
Chicago | Los.Angeles Richmond 
Cincinnati Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Spokane Winnipeg 


American Type the Best. 
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ufacturer is after when he spends 
his money for advertising. 


When magazines desire in- 
creased sales they advertise in the 
newspapers. 

“Nuff Sed!’ 


24 Page Hoe 
Press for Sale 


With Complete Stereotype 
Equipment 


3 deck —3 roll—2 plates wide. 
Good condition, overhauled in 
1921. 7 or 8 columns 21%” long. 
New A. C. motor and full auto- 
matic control has been printing 
Quincy Whig-Journal, and is of- 
fered because of consolidation. 


Will Be Sold at a 
Bargain 


Also Model 25 Linotype with 
Electric Pot and Model “K” Lino- 
type. 


For address 


ROY STEWART, MECH. SUPT. 
DECATUR (ILL.) HERALD 


particulars 


Save 50% 


On Your Type Bills 
By Buying From Us 


We guarantee our type to be 
durable and will save you 
50%. or better on your type 
bills. 


We pay highest prices for 
old metals in exchange for 
new type. 


Write for Circular 


SUPERIOR 


Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Subscribe to 
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Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
Trimming and Shaving Machine 


A Machine that 
will trim, tail-cut 
and shave five 
or six Stereo 
Plates a minute 
efficiently and 
economically. 
Arranged with 
Motor Drive con- 
nected by a 
Silent Chain. 


R. HOE & CO., INc., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FEW years back James Har- 
A vey Robinson scored an 

amazing and more or less 
unexpected success with a book on 
intellectual history called ‘‘The 
Mind in the Making.’’ Of course 
it was a much simplified and clev- 
erly written sketch of a very com- 


plex and difficult subject. Never- 
theless even the most pessimistic 
students of the public mind were 


delighted by its reception although 
there was a tendency to conclude that 
few readers really grasped the icono- 


clastic intent of Dr. Robinson's 
thesis. 
That thesis in essence was that 


the mind as it is at present consti- 
tuted is the end-product of a long 
cumulative process and that in con- 
sequence even the most modern and 
sophisticated mind has in it traits 
which the race has passed, animal, 
classical antiquity, medieval and the 
others. Dr. Robinson intended to 
point out that some of our most 
cherished personal philosophies may 
be most barbarous and discredible 
in essence. Consequently the book 
was disasterously destructive of the 
notion that there is such a thing as 
a completely up-to-date mind, that 
is, a mind unencumbered by rotten 
lumber carried over from the past. 


A More Scholarly Book 


Dra John Hae Randallidr. on 
Columbia University, has written a 
much more scholarly book than 
Dr. Robinson’s dealing with the 
modern mind only. (The Making 
of the Modern Mind, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $5). Dr. Randall works 
in the Robinsonian tradition, but 
his is a scholarly and not a popular 
product. If books circulated and 
were read for their actual and not 
adventitious merits, ‘‘The Making 
of the Modern Mind’’ would be a 
best seller. It is unquestionably one 
of the most important books of the 
season. 


The modern mind, so-called, has 
its Immediate roots in the medieval 
synthesis. Consequently this book 
opens with a detailed and highly il- 
luminating survey of this syn- 
thesis. (Incidentally this emphasizes 
my point that Will Durant’s ‘‘Story 
of Philosophy”’ should have carried 
an account of a medieval philoso- 
pher, preferably St. Thomas 
Aquinas). Mr. Randall emphasizes 
that in spite of the complexity of 
the medieval world it was really a 
carefully integrated world-system. 
Every class and person had a care- 
fully justified position in the social 
scheme. But the arrangement was 
not the product of forethought. It 
was the result of a rationalization 
of an accident. Not only was the 
position of man in the world ra- 
tionalized, but all of human knowl- 
edge was carefully organized into 
a system which culminated in God. 


The 


This perfectly organized world 
society had to be destroyed before 
modern times was possible. As the 
medieval synthesis gathered up traits 
from all stages in the evolution of 
human intelligence, so it in turn con- 
tributed traits to that latest product 
of the cumulative process, the mod- 
ern mind. The period of destruction 
is generally known as the expansion 


Pertod of Destruction 
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of Europe. That expansion had 
many aspects, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish causes from ef- 
fects. Some of the characteristic hap- 
penings were the rise of commerce, 
and consequently of the middle class 
merchants to power, the growth of 
national states, and overseas expan- 
sion and _ subsequent world-wide 
trade. In the intellectual sphere this 
ferment found expression in an un- 
limited curiosity about the mundane 
and the cosmic. Typical exponents 
of this curiosity were Galileo, Kepler 
and the other cosmic physicists. 


However, Mr. Randall, in com- 
mon with all of the better informed 
historians of the day, carefully em- 
phasizes the fact that although the 
Renaissance and the Reformation are 
indicative of intellectual ferment, 
they are not movements looking to- 
ward the modern world. They are 
both backward-looking movements, 
the Renaissance toward Greece and 
Rome, the Reformation toward 
Apostolic times. By a curious acci- 
dent the religious notions of the Re- 
formation admirably suited the needs 
of the commercial bourgeoisie. 


Laws Formulated By Newton 


The intellectual force that really 
brought in the modern world was 
science, and the first century that 
really based its thinking on science 
was the eighteenth, which popular- 
ized seventeenth century results. The 
eighteenth century like the medieval 
period really had an integrated world 
view,. called by Mr. Randall, the 
Newtonian World-Machine. Newton 
formulated the fundamental laws of 
cosmic physics, and his mechanical 
notions were quickly taken over and 
applied to every other field of 
thought, most importantly to re- 
ligion and social thinking. The suc- 
cess and symmetry of this type of 
thought led men to exalt reason to 
an extent not equalled before or since. 
Eighteenth century thinking resulted 
in a mechanical universe understand- 
able by reason. Reason wasito domin- 
ate all of thinking and usher in the 
millennium. In this century the idea 
of progress first took firm root in 
the human mind. 


But such a barrenly mechanical 
view of the universe was bound to 
provoke a reaction and that reaction 
we know as romanticism, which was 
really an attempt to take account of 
imagination and feeling and other 
personality traits ignored in the eight- 
eenth century view. This movement 
did not permanently interfere with 
the steady progress of science but it 
did widen the comprehension of 
thinkers, especially those who chose 
to deal with human problems. 


Acceptance of Evolution 


It is not romanticism, but evolu- 
tion, that differentiates the contem- 
porary world from the eighteenth 
century world. Mr. Randall says 
sed the widespread acceptance of 
the idea of evolution, of change, 
growth, and development, forms the 
fundamental difference between the 
conception of the world worked out 
in the seventeenth and popularized in 
the eighteenth, and the notion of 
the world we have today.’’ This idea 
has permeated all fields of thought 
until it is one of the most basic no- 
tions of our times. Those who do 
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not accept it are lost souls striving 
to live in an age not their own. 

Plunged as he is in this age, Mr. 
Randall is reluctant to dogmatize 
about the fundamental characteristics 
of the contemporary mind. He there- 
fore contents himself with a thorough 
survey of what seem to him typical 
types of thinking, pointing out that 
we have not achieved a synthesis in 
any way comparable ty the medieval 
or even eighteenth century. He is even 
doubtful whether such a synthesis 
will ever be achieved again. But it is 
interesting to recall that Oswald 
Spengler believes that it will, and 
that its coming is implicit in the fact 
that we are in the civilization stage 
of Faustian culture. 


An Intellectual World 


It is further interesting to note 
that physicists are today engaged in 
a thorough critical scrutiny of the 
fundamental bases of their science, 
that psychologists are just now be- 
coming scientific, that biologists are 
becoming more and more mechanistic, 
and that the social sciences are just 
getting on their legs. If we do not 
have a carefully organized synthesis 
today we at least may console our- 
selves with the thought that we live 
in an intellectual world pregnant with 
untold possibilities. 


“The Making of the Modern 
Mind”’ is a book for those who are 
not loathe to tough hard reading 
when the result is a better under- 
standing of the world we live in. 


* * * 


VERY good friend of mine 

A holds Ford Madox Ford in 

the very highest admiration. 

This friend is a critic of great dis- 

criminative powers, and I respect his 

judgment beyond that of whole 

swarms of better known figures. He 

collects Mr. Ford’s books with en- 

thusiasm—even to those privately 
and obscurely printed in France. 


About two years ago Mr. Ford 
visited this country and my friend 
took me to a tea, so-called, to meet 
Mr. Ford. I met a man who so ex- 
actly corresponded with my image of 
an English squire that I was aston- 
ished. Mr. Ford is a man of medium 
height, rather stout, red-faced, white- 
haired and moustached. He talks in 
a husky whisper, or he did then, his 
voice having been affected by gas dur- 
ing the world war. His manners were 
gracious and easy. I still retain a vivid 
impression of him after two years. 


My friend told me that in spite 
of Mr. Ford’s English appearance he 
was really more French than English 
in spirit, and preferred to live in 
France. Mr. Ford’s latest book, ‘‘A 
Mirror To France,”’ (A. & C. Boni, 
$2.50), voices his admiration for 
France. It is an interesting and un- 
usual book. It is discoursive and in- 
timate. It is the antithesis of a travel 
book. 


Writes Unusual Books 


Mr. Ford has a habit of writing 
unusual books. He wrote an unusual 
book about Joseph Conrad. He is 
publishing a long and unusual novel. 


According to Mr. Ford, France is 
the centre of civilization. And the 
centre of the centre is La Rive 
Gauche. But the essence of France is 
to be discovered in the uncontamin- 
ated life of the provinces. 
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Personally I have very mixed feel- 
ings about the French. My admira- 


tion is rather different from Mr. 
Pord’s. However that may be I have 
never read a book that gave me more 
cause to admire the French than his. 
I know nothing about French life, 
and that is Mr. Ford’s chief concern, 
Of course I admire French literature, 
but I detest French politics. 

Mr. Ford’s book indicates that the 
genuine Frenchman is very indifferent 
to politics, regarding it with pessimis- 
tic finality as rather impossible busi- 
ness not worth bothering about. He 
is more indifferent to politics than 
the Americans, regarding all poli- 
ticians as frauds or worse. 


French Politics 


This attitude results in a most 
peculiar situation. French politics are 
today the most disgraceful in Europe 
and the most dangerous. Raymond 
Poincare and his group in the four- 
teen years since 1912 have done more 
damage to Europe than any group 
outside of the Russians of the old 
regime. And the damage they have 
done is not recognized for the simple 
reason that they have succeeded in 
maintaining their power, whereas the 
Russians have been dispossessed. 

Mr. Ford does not mention the 
fact that many French writers of 
highest importance, in contrast to 
the general body of cultured men, 
have a profound and constant interest 
in politics. Anatole France comes to 
mind. And the French publicists have 
been most influential in destroying 
the myth that France was the inno- 
cent victim of German aggression in 
the late war. 


* * * 


HAT the French have been 

WV thinking, philosophically 

speaking, in recent times is 
the subject of ‘‘Contemporary 
Thought of France,’’ by Isaac Ben- 
rubi (Knopf). This book is a brief 
and intelligible statement of the 
standpoints of three schools together 
with surveys of the contributions of 
the individual thinkers. 

The three schools are empiric posi- 
tivism, critico-epistemological ideal- 
ism, and metaphysico-spiritual posi- 
tivism. The most famous figures in 
the first group are August Comte, 
Taine, Renan, Durkheim and Levy- 
Bruhl. In the second group we have 
outstandingly, Henri Poincare and 
Pierre Duhem. And in the third 
Henri Bergson. 

The first school arose out of the 
faith in science characteristic of the 
eighteenth century, and represents a 
trend that is probably the most ad- 
mirable of all three. The second is 
concerned with a critically discrim- 
inating attitude toward the claims of 
science, but still believes that science 
is the most reliable instrument to use 
in discovering truth. The last is based 
on intuition, and rather denigrates 
science as a tool for discovering ul- 
timate truth. 

“The line Diderot-Chateaubriand- 
Stendhal-Flaubert in pure expression, 
with the Renan-Taine-France strand 
for analytic-propagandist expression, 
is our standard as far as method is 
concerned,’’ writes Mr. Ford in “A 
Mirror to France.’’ That is to say, 
when it comes to analysis the greatest 
of modern Frenchmen are of the em- 
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32 Zz— Live News and Notes —272— 
; of the fe Soe 
International Advertising Association 
(Formerly Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


Officers from all the advertising 
clubs of the 11th district of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association will 
meet September 16 in the Hotel Al- 
bany at Denver, Colo. The purpose 
of the meeting is to discuss in detail 
problems relating to the next district 
convention to be held at Greeley, 
Colo., February, 1927, and the next 
I. A. A. convention to be held at 
Denver next June. 

ohog oS hack 

A new advertising club has been 
formed at Mexico City by French 
business men there, which has as its 
chief purpose the securing of correct 
circulation data, etc., from local news- 


papers. 
Sie ot he 


The Duluth, Mich., Advertising 
Club recently held a meeting at the 
local automobile club at which its 
officers were installed. 

* ok x 


Arthur Elder of the Dallas, Tex., 


News addressed members of the Dallas ° 


Advertising League last week on 
“Radio and Advertising.”’ 


* * * 


George Yates, staff photographer 
of the Des Moines, Ia., Register and 
Tribune, addressed members of the 
Des Moines Advertising Club recently 
on the experiences incidental to his 
work. 

Se Ee hs 

Charles Duncan, of the Foster- 
Kleiser Co., San Francisco, told mem- 
bers of the Tacoma, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club recently about ‘‘Pacific 
Coast Marketing.” 

CE ial 

Frank B. Appleby, editor and pub- 
lisher of the La Grande, Ore., Ob- 
server, will address members of the 
Tacoma, Wash., Advertising Club 
Monday, August 30. 

x KF 

The Advertising Club of Boulder, 
Colo., recently sponsored a Chau- 
tauqua evening. 

ek ee 

Members of the Portland, Ore, 
Advertising Club recently heard 
Charles W. Myers, director of trade 
relations of Armour ®& Co., Chicago, 
address them on ‘‘What makes the 
buyer buy?” 

ae 

Paul S. Armstrong, of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, wrote 
an article in a recent number of the 
Detroit Advertising Club’s publica- 
tion, Adcrafter, in which he explained 
his organization's co-operative selling 
plan. 


Economy by 


Concentration 
covering one profitable market 
thoroughly in the one dominant 


medium. 
RATES 


WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 22c. 
Four other Washington papers 
Total rate 61c. 


The Star sells more goods than all 
other Washington papers combined. 


Florists Say It to Major 
O'Keefe With a Medal 


Major P. F. O'Keefe, president 
of the Boston Advertising Club 
and head of the O'Keefe Advertis- 
ing Agency of Boston, was pre- 
sented with the medal of honor at 
the convention of the American 
Florists Assoctation at New Or- 
leans last week, tn recognition of 
his services to that soctety and for 


his now world famous slogan 
“Say It With Flowers.” 
Mr. O'Keefe is the personal 


guest of the city of New Orleans 
and his namesake Mayor O'Keefe 
of that city. 


Little Brown Jug, Jr., is resting 
proudly in the Town Criers’ club- 
rooms, an enameled-ware emblem of 
St. Paul athletic achievement. 

Playing sparkling kittenball be- 
hind the sterling pitching of Bill 
Hickey, the Town Criers defeated 
a team representing Minneapolis ad- 
vertising clubs at a joint picnic of 
Twin City advertising organizations 
at Wildwood park, recently. 

Like his father, Little Brown Jug, 
Jr., means as much to St. Paul ad- 
vertising men as ‘“‘the old man’”’ 
means to Minnesota-Michigan foot- 
ball followers. The first team to 
win Junior three successive years re- 
tains him in permanent possession. 

Handshaking was another “‘ath- 
letic’’ feature of the outing, although 
the ‘‘shakers’’ had mercenary de- 
signs. ; 

One man and one woman in the 
crowd of 200 was possessed of a $5 
bill which was awarded to the tenth 
man, woman, or child to shake the 
lucred person's hand. 


BOSTON 
POST 


July, 1926 


Gross Circulation Averages 


436,385 
B77 Le 


*KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


have 
you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


FAMOUS ADVERTISING 
SSIONS ILLUStRAT 
am -~€ 
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coverage on 
too small an : 
apptopriation 


An apt illustration from the New 
Advertising Club News. 


@ The ® 
Indianapolis 


The best way to understand 
the peculiar influence, and the 
depth of its influence, of The 
News is to look at it through 
It’s the “Bible 


Indiana eyes. 
of Indiana.” 


NEWS 
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THE TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 


The only morning newspaper published 


in Topeka, Kansas. 


FIRST in local circulation; in Trade ter- 
ritory circulation; in total circulation. 
FIRST in volume of advertising of all 
classes of any local newspaper. FIRST 
in news; in reader confidence and _ influ- 
ence. LOWEST milline rate any Topeka 
Daily. NATURALLY best in results and 
lowest in cost of obtaining them. 


40,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


Artuur Capper, Publisher 
Member A.B.C. Associated Press, A.N.P.A. 


New Haven Register 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST CITY 


Average Daily Paid Circulation 
over 46,218. Greater than all other 
papers combined, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago 


ESE TS LE SE EL ETD 


Addresses Ad Club 


Irving Greentree, advertising man- 
ager for Meyer Greentree’s Sons, 
Richmond haberdashers, addressed a 
recent meeting of the Richmond Ad- 
vertising Club on ‘The Necessity of 
a’ Vigilance Committee.” 


Frederick Committee Head 
J. George Frederick, president of 
the Business Bourse, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the research 
group of the members’ general coun- 
cil of the New York Advertising 
Club. 


New Krafft Account 
The Kraff agency, Minneapolis, is 
handling the campaign of the Emer- 
son Mfg. Co., of Winnipeg, Man. 


1K 
Fist 
11,492,383 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record | 
for the first six months of 
1926, exceeding other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined by 
1,665,911 lines. The Dispatch 
was first in all Ohio by 2,047,726 


lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


I 
SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY 


Total Daily Circulation..106,451 


Columbus Dispatch 


OnIO’S GREATEST HOme DAILY 


In ALLENTOWN 
they say 
“Put It In the CALL” 


They Know Their City 
Follow Their City 


National Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


New York, Chicago, 


Los Andeles 
EVENINGHERALD 
has the greatest 

daily circulation 
of any newspaper 
inthe entire west 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
A. J. Norris Hil 
710 Hearst Bidg 


New York Chicago 
H. W. Moloney John H. Lederer 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 
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Tcgawectttle 
Classified 
Ad for Results 


The Newspaper 
and Advertising 
Man’s Want Column 


Classified Advertisements 


Situations Wanted—15 cents a line. Help Wanted—For Sale—Business Opportunities 
Press Clipping Bureaus—Instructors—Writers 30 cents a line. All Classified Adver- 
tisements figured 5 words to a line single column, 11 words to the line double column. 


+: 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising man, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, employed, wants to connect with 
a live wire paper. Possesses unusual 
ability as a salesman; expert on copy- 
writing and layouts; has proven him- 
self a capable executive and a real 
producer, Prefers a city of 50,000 to 
200,000. Could be available September 
Ist. Reason for seeking change is that 
he wants to locate in smaller city. Age 
33, married. Address P. O. Box 3246. 
Station “‘C,”’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capable editorial writer of 20 years’ 
experience, now managing editor of 
paper in city of 15,000 population, 
seeks connection with reputable edi- 


torial organization. Box 100 Fourth 
Estate. 
Cartoonist reporter. Young man 24, 


single, wants position on staff of grow- 
me ehper Prefers city of 75,000. Op- 
portunity for advancement. References. 
Available September 20. Box S. O., The 
Fourth Estate. 


Classified Advertising Manager, thor- 
oughly experienced, desires position 
offering batter opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Writes good promotional 
copy, directs and develops sales of 
contracts, multiple ads and _ white 
space. Understands training of counter 
clerks and telephone operators. Famil- 
iar with bookkeeping systems and de- 
tail work. A loyal, hard worker, who 
is qualified to take charge of classified 
department on large newspaper. Neat 
appearing, clean habits, college educa- 
tion, age 29. Past record as steady and 
consistent producer. Best references. 


Box A B O, The Fourth Estate. 


Circulation Manager, thoroughly com- 
petent in all branches of the work, with 
good record of increases at least pos- 
sible cost. Due to consolidation open 
for immediate engagement. Now em- 
ployed, E. E. Murray, Care Lima Morn- 
ing Star, Lima, Ohio. 


Press Erector wants to get off road. 
Position as superintendent or mainte- 
nance man afternoon paper. References. 


Available September Ist. Box 24, c/o 
The Fourth Estate. 
News Editor—Married man, 30, who 


realizes importance of local news, de- 
sires connection with city daily in 
Middle West or South. Experienced on 
telegraph, city desk, strong editorial 
writer. Best of references. Now em- 
ployed editor of city daily. Nine. years 
experience on large city papers. Come 
two weeks’ notice.—R9 


Editor-Manager-Printer—Man having 
six years’ experience in newspaper 
work, both front and back office; 


knows linotype; successful advertising 
salesman; competent editor. Just placed 
good paper on paying basis and now 
free. Can come at once.—RI7 


Experienced as Desk Man, reporter and 


ad man on small-city dailies. Now 
employed on morning paper; seek 
change to afternoon paper. Can “get 


out the paper.’’ Aged 34, married, re- 


liable.—S6 


General Reporter available September 
10. Single, 27, steady. On large and 
small dailies 7 years. Competent news 
gatherer and writer. Will make editor 
valuable assistant. Capable on desk. 
—R4 


Editorial-News Department Position 
wanted by newspaper man to the manor 
born; trained city and telegraph op- 
erator, reporter, editorial writer—T19 


Wanted—A Position as Reporter and 
proofreader with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Young woman with three 
years’ university experience.—T2 


Editor-Advertising-Managing on weekly. 
Exp. in all depts big-city dailies. 
Available Sept. 1. Will purchase in- 
terest in good proposition.—S8 
——— 
Woman Reporter wants position, Uni- 
versity trained. Some experience. Small 
salary acceptable.—S12 
Ee 
Editor-Business Manager available after 
Sept Experienced in all lines of 
newspaper work—k || 


HELP WANTED 


Reporter who can write, aged about 
thirty, for position requiring residence 
in Chicago suburb, with one-fourth 
time traveling. Must be college man 
not journalism school. Knowledge of 
metals not essential but aid. Position 
will pay over five thousand with ex- 
ceptional future. Interview in New 
York, Chicago or between. Write at 
length. Can go to work within next 
six weeks. Address Box L AN, 
Fourth Estate. 


rr , 


Special Edition and Special Page Men 
wanted, 2 experienced men on a special 
edition (4 months work) and 2 special] 
page men for continuous work. Cen- 
tral New York territory. Address 
Box 12, The Fourth Estate, giving full 
details of record. 


SS 


Advertising Man—Call on retail mer- 
chants, write copy, layouts, special 
campaigns on high grade, long-estab- 
lished Illinois weekly; give age, edu- 
cation, references, experience, wages 
expected, etc.—L28 


——— 


Advertising Manager for small city 
daily. A good proposition for an ex- 
perienced man who doesn’t mind work- 
ing. Must be good solicitor.—A66 


————_ 


Salesman That Can Sell contracts and 
serve them. If you know advertising 
and work hard, write fully.— G9 


————— 


Wanted—An _ experienced _ business- 
building advertising writer and sales- 
man. College town of 11,000.—L8 


————— 


Wanted—First-class combination floor 
and ad man; shop is union; wages high; 
working conditions; perfect; modern 
equipment; good town; housing and 
home conditions desirable,—B9 


———————— 
Wanted About Sept. 1—All-round 
printer who can give A-I care to lino- 
type. Want country-bred printer good 
on ads,, jobs, presses. Prefer man who 
has had some experience in news end 
and capable of running business for 


short period while editor is away. 
Permanent job for right man. Good 
equipment, pleasant town, congenial 


boss. Write fully regarding age, experi- 
ence and state wages expected.—A|15 


———— 


Wanted — Country Printer at once. 
Must be able to get out small weekly 
and handle ordinary run of job work. 
Permanent place for right man; mar- 
ried man preferred. References required, 
State wages expected and when you can 
come, Tell all first letter.—A20 


a 


Wanted—AIl-Around Printer in country 
shop to handle newspaper work only. 
Linotype. Must be clean and able to 
work single-handed. Give name of last 
two employers, experience and wages 
expected.—A26 


es 


Country Printer with knowledge of 
linotype; weekly paper, excellent work- 
ing conditions in small college town; 
married man preferred. Salary $30. 
Permanent position.—B/74 


ne 


Printer-Reporter for Alabama weekly; 
young, single, Protestant southern man 
of ability who is not hard, up; big fu- 
ture.—A27 


ee 


Wanted—Job and Ad Compositor. Open 
shop. 48 hrs. Steady job. State salary 
expected. No telegrams. Job open Aug. 
30.—A29 


ee 


By September 1—A Young Woman for 
permanent position on suburban week- 
ly near Pittsburgh—good working con- 
ditions in fine residential town. Woman 
with newspaper experience in society 
or general newspaper reporting; must 
have good education and be able to 
operate typewriter. State experience 
and salary expected,—_Z16 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Promotion — If you want 
more business, communicate with the 
International Publications Service, In- 
corporated, Suite 1004, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City. 


——————— 
News executive has $10,000 for interest 
©r control in Southern daily. Box C. 
A., The Fourth Estate. 


SS 


THE H. F. HENRICH’S AGENCY, 
Litchfield, Ill, 1012 Times Building, 
New York; 1216 Hollingsworth Build- 


ing, Los Angeles. Your desire to ac- 
quire a newspaper, or any dissatisfac- 
tion in the newspaper situation in your 
community should be reported to this 
Agency for satisfactory solution. 


——————— 


Plant For Sale or Lease with privilige 
of buying. Cylinders, jobbers, including 
a Miller unit. Intertype and unusually 
well-equipped composing room. Good 
going business in town of 50,000. Very 
little cash needed by right man. Would 
consider partnership. Owner going to 
Washington on government appoint- 
ment.—M8 


—— 


For Sale or will Lease machine-equipped 
shop, first class equipment, office and 
home, in fine town with water system, 
electric lights and power, good roads, 
on $2,000 stock of paper on hand. 


For Sale or Exchange for printing 
equipment—3-h. p 3-phase G. E. 
motor, Also photo engravings, zinc 
etching—N6 


———————— 
For Exchange—Model 80 5-tube Clear- 
tone radio, B and A batteries and tubes. 
Wor small jobber in good condition. 


For Galen 
For Sale or Exchange for residence in 
big city, plant including Standard Bab- 
cock No. 6, linotype Model 19, three 
jobbers, etc. Invoice $8,000.—O8 


Wanted—To trade northern Colorado 
city lots for linotype or printing ma- 
chinery.—M9 


Rent. Lease. Sale. Exchange. Half inter- 
est or all. Complete job and newspaper 
plant.. Write quick.—M12 


Eight to Twelve Eight-Column 12%4- 
em chases with same number of form 
tables or turtles. Give price. condi- 
tion, and length of chase inside—A45 
Wanted—Cylinder and Job Press, cut- 
ter, stones, display type and accesso- 
ries for weekly paper and job plant. 
No machine or body type wanted.—T 16 
Wanted—Four or more single seven- 
column chases. Must go on press bed 
26% x 37—D8 


Wanted—Used Linotype No. 1 with 
are pot. Must be in good condition. 
2 


Wanted—Two H. P. A. C. Motors. 
Banner States Printing Co.—T21 


Wanted to Buy—Used Straight matter 
feet or intertype. Must be cheap. 
7 


——— 
Wanted—Mustang Mailer and galleys, 
in good condition.—D10 


Want Model 5 Linotype complete. Must 
be in good condition. Spot cash.—H46 


Wanted —Extra_ knife for 25-inch 
Advance paper cutter,—T4 


Wanted to Buy—Daily or weekly which 
can be developed into daily, in Mid- 
dlewest town of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation, Prefer plant with good develop- 
ment chances. State price, terms, cir- 
culation, advertising and subscription 
rates, age and politics in first letter. 
Also detail competition. Confidential. 
Reliable buyer.—T18 


Country Printer-Editor with family 
force to run small newspaper and job 
shop wants situation. Would lease 
small plant with privilege of buying 
later. No investment, will put in neces- 
sary work to make success of under- 
taking.—A14 


Would like to lease a small-town paper 
in California or adjacent state, with or 
without privilege of buying.—D72 


+ 


SHOPS WHERE ROMANCE 
HIDES 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—Books on 
Advertising, Art, Colored Prints, : 
Batik Paper. 832 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


CIRCULATION 


Sherman & 
Eckert, 353 Northampton Street, 


Easton, Pa. 


SYNDICATE 


Mr. J. C. Kuszkiewzy, Polish Every- 
body’s Daily, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
“We are very much pleased with the 
service you are rendering our news- 
paper. Keep up the good work.” The 
Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York. 


FOR SALE 
RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR QUICK 
BUYER 


Weekly publication and job plant. 
Population of city 14,000; equipment 
modern and adequate; circulation 7455 
000; gross business $25,000; net earn- 
ings over $5,000; price $15,000, one- 
third cash. I can recommend this 
property as a very good buy. J. B. 
Shale, Times Bldg., New York. : 
a A ete a a 
For Sale or Trade—Only newspaper and 
job shop 2,000 Oklahoma town; ma- 
chine power equipped. Did $750 July. 
Want smaller hand-set paper where can 
slow up.—G26 


Job Pressers, Paper Cutters, Wire 
Stitchers, etc.—A complete line. Over- 
hauled and guaranteed machines at 
bargain prices. Easy terms. Brass type. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
EL (13th St... News York) (Nese 


Best Paying Newspaper and Job plant 
in any Wisconsin town under 1,000 
population; over 30 years old; fully 
equipped; advertising average 500 
inches weekly; printing over $200 a 
month; very small overhead. Town has 
good schools and churches, located in 
farm and resort district, and has three 
other towns to draw from. Good rea- 
sons for selling. $3,000 will handle—G27 
For Sale—Hammond(Ill.) Courier, town 
500, in corn belt. Price $3,500 Plenty 
patronage. Want to quit a while. Un- 
less you have cash save stamps. If 
you want a good deal in a live com- 
munity and town, here is your chance. 


De 
$1,000 Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 
buys a weekly and job office in town 
of 1,600 on state hard road. No junk 
shop. Owner making money. Just the 
pres for man and wife. Low overhead. 


ADD 25% 


to Your Income! 


In a few hours every week you can 
add $20 to $50 to your weekly in- 
come by taking subscriptions for 
The Fourth Estate. Not one of our 
representatives are making less than 
we state, and one man is making 
over $100 a week by devoting all 
his time to this pleasant, easy 
work. i 


Hundreds of prospects in every city 
among advertising agency execu- 
tives, national advertisers, depart- 


ment store advertising managers, 
newspaper advertising managers, 
managing editors, business man- 


agers, circulation and classified ad- 
vertising managers. 


Write for our hberal offer today 
Dept. C 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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COME AND PLAY IN 
MY YARD 


(Continued from page 8) 


just want to show you the im- 
portance of getting behind a real 
national campaign and merchan- 
dising it to your customers.” 

He took time to rearrange the 
counter cards in a neat half-circle 
on O’Maley’s desk. 

“T don’t need to tell you any- 
thing about the power of adver- 
tising,’’ he continued, “‘you know 
how the public reacts to it. You're 
a real advertiser yourself. Now, 
here we are spending a fortune to 
help you. Why shouldn’t you get 
behind it? Think of the army of 
watch buyers that will read these 
ads. Think of the demand it will 
create for you. 

“Why the three publications 
carrying this campaign have a 
combined circulation of over six 
million. Think of that. Six mil- 
lion possible customers for our 
watches. And it doesn’t cost you 
a cent to get behind it, to hook 
up your selling efforts with a real 
campaign and take the easy pick- 


ings. The long and short of it is. 


this—I’m trying to lay big profits 
right in your lap and # 

O’Maley interrupted, ‘“What 
did you say the circulation of those 
magazines was?” 

“Over six million.” 

“And you expect me to en- 
thuse about that? Where do I 
come in on that six million? How 
many of them live in my neigh- 
borhood?”’ 

slbats not the idea at all,” 
responded the salesman. “I don’t 
claim they all live in your terri- 
tory. Perhaps only one half of one 
per cent live here. Maybe not that 
many. But it’s the psychological 
effect on the public—the mass ap- 
peal. That’s what counts in ad- 
vertising. 

“If you see an article adver- 
tised in a big magazine your sub- 


E will be glad to 
explain our stand- 
ard accounting system 
for newspapers and to 
refer you to papers in 


your own territory 
where it is working 
successfully. 


EDMUND WALKER 
& COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 
Specializing in Newspaper 
Accounts and Federal Tax 
Matters 


393 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Build 
PRESTIGE 
Advertise in 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
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conscious mind immediately forms 
a favorable impression of it. 
Everyone is that way. That’s what 
we call consumer acceptance; pres- 
tige. 

“Capitalize on this impression. 
Tie in with the appeal locally. 
When a customer comes in to look 
at a watch, have your clerks ask 
if they’ve seen the advertisements 
on our watches in the leading na- 
tional magazines. Sell them on the 
advertising. It will move more of 
our watches. You know that.” 

“A good argument,” said 
O’Maley, ‘But I’ve got a better 
one, at least it’s better for me. 
You talk about national magazine 
advertising, six million readers, 
consumer acceptance and all that. 
I used to fall for that argument, 
Dave. In fact, I still admit it’s 
mighty impressive. National mag- 


- azine advertising goes a long way, 


but it doesn’t go all the way.” 

O’ Maley reached over and took 
a newspaper from the back of his 
desk. 

“Now here’s my advertising 
medium. A half million circula- 
tion, morning and evening. Covers 
this city 100 per cent and goes out 
into the surrounding territory ex- 
tensively. I don’t have to merchan- 
dise this advertising to my cus- 
tomers. 

‘No, sit, they come in to buy 
and tell me about my advertising, 
because they read and believe it. 
Now you ask me to get behind 
your national magazine advertis- 
ing and merchandise it to my 
trade. Suppose you had come in 


STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


Gives You This Service: 


1. The Standard Advertising Register 
listing 7,500 national advertisers. 

2. The Monthly Supplements which 
keep it up to date. 

3. The Agency Lists. 


Names of 1,500 
advertising agencies, their personnel 
and accounts of 600 leading agencies. 


4. The Geographical Index, National 
advertisers arranged by cities and 


5. Special Bulletins. Latest campaign 
news, etc. 


6. Service Bureau. Other information 
by mail and telegraph. 


National Register 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
R. W. Ferrel, Mgr. 


15 Moore St. New York City 
(Near Whitehall St.) 


Four 
Dollars 
will bring 


THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


to You fifty-two 
times during 
the year ! 


and said, ‘O’Maley, we're going 
to spend some money in your local 
paper to back up our national 
campaign.’ ”’ 


Willing to Help 


O’ Maley paused to light one of 
the salesman’s perfectos. 

“You think I wouldn’t work 
up enthusiasm? Why, Dave, I’d 
begin taking inventory right now, 
to be sure. I had enough of your 
watches. You think I wouldn't 
get behind that advertising? I'd 
go fifty-fifty with you in my own 
advertising. So would all the jew- 
elry houses in town. 

“Tf I knew in advance the day 
your advertising was to appear, 
I'd come out with an advertise- 
ment featuring your watches ex- 
clusively. So would my competi- 
tors. You'd soon find that instead 
of paying a dollar for a dollar’s 
worth of national advertising 
you'd actually be getting four or 
five dollars worth for every dollar 
spent in our newspaper. And 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 


newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 W. 42nd Street New York 


COVER--- 


The railway and 
marine field of the 


Pacific North- 
west at one cost 
through. 


Railway & Marine News 
408 Marion Street Seattle 


“23 Years of Service 
to Transportation” 


press clipping bureau. 


magazines 


Be Sure It’s “Henry === 


No connection with any other Romeike 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Founded by Henry Romeike in 1881 as the first 
Today the largest in the 
world, furnishing a complete 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


intensively covering the entire U. S. and Canada, 
including a full line of weekly newspapers and 
of all kinds and 
matched by the facilities of all the other press 
clipping bureaus in this country Sabine 


220 W. NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CHElsea 8860 
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you'd be backing up your own 
national magazine advertising in- 
stead of asking me to do it for 
you.” 


Too Far Away 


O’ Maley was warming up. 

“When you simmer it right 
down, Dave, why should I have 
to back up your advertising? If 
your advertising sells “em and 
brings ‘em in I’m for it strong. 
I’ve got to have results to pay the 
rent. 

“National magazine advertising 
may be all right, but it’s too far 
away from me; spread out too 
thin over a big country. Out of the 
six million readers you talk about, 
our portion out here is bound to 

(Continued on following page) 


Newspaper 
Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations 
confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Business Established in 1899 


OLDEST and MOST 
AUTHENTIC DIRECTORY 


of 

ADVERTISERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Kept up to the minute, valuable ad- 
vance information constantly sent to 
subscribers. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 


McKITTRICK’S 


108 Fulton Street New York 
25 Years at Same Address 


in a manner not 


a4 


be small, so small we just can’t 
get excited about it. 

“Tell your house to come and 
play in my yard. I'll show them 
results. We have a big yard here. 
There are, perhaps, two or three 
million people in this trade terri- 
tory. If my local newspaper can 
get results for me it can do the 
same for you. Tell your firm about 
it, Dave, and when you're through 
here after Christmas come in and 
see me.” 

A few days later at a confer- 
ence of the Mid-West Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association 
held in Kansas City, Mo., Mr. 
Eugene Kelly, president of the 
Association, said: 

“Merchants in every commu- 
nity are demanding that the large 
firms from which they purchase 
their merchandise place their ad- 
vertisements in daily newspapers.”’ 

Had I not listened in on 
O'Maley’s conversation with the 
watch salesman I might have over- 
looked the real significance of Mr. 
Kelly's statement. Knowing Mr. 
Kelly to be somewhat prejudiced 
on the subject of newspaper ad- 
vertising, perhaps I should have 
considered his assertion in the light 
of natural enthusiasm leaning 
away from national magazine ad- 
vertising. But the coincidence was 
too real to be overlooked. O’ Maley 
and Kelly were in perfect accord. 

I, for one, can no longer doubt 
that newspaper advertising, both 
local and national, is showing a 
growing preference over other 
forms of advertising, and that it 
seems to be the only kind of ad- 
vertising that will get 100 per 
cent dealer co-operation. 


Sullivan Succeeds Fowle 
William D. Sullivan, for many 


years city editor of the Boston, Mass., 
Globe, has been appointed managing 
editor of that paper, replacing Arthur 
A. Fowle, who recently retired. Mr. 
Sullivan’s official connection with the 
Globe dates back to the day he grad- 


CLASSIFIED IDEAS 


The scriptural injunction, ‘‘It 
is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ is applicable to 
this page. It is only by giv- 
ing we gain. 


THE CLASSIFIEDMAN is an 
exchange of ideas, thoughts 
and suggestions. You give 
a story, another man gives an 
article, someone else gives 
brief bits of information, 
THE FOURTH ESTATE as- 
sembles them and places them 
before its readers for inspira- 
tion and application. 


Will you not contributesome- 
thing for the next issue? Of 
course you will. Why not do 
it NOW? Address it— 


THE CLASSIFIEDMAN 


Care THE FOURTH ESTATE, 
25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City 
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uated from Harvard College in 1883 
when he entered the reporting de- 
partment. Within a year of that time 
he was promoted to sporting editor 
and only five years later he arose to 
the head of the city department in 
1889 and has held that position ever 
since. The vacancy of city editor is 
filled by George M. Dimond who has 
been with the Globe since 1884 and 
has been assistant city editor since 
1891. 


Add Journalism Course 


Journalism has been added to the 
correspondence course offered by 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
extension division. The correspond- 
ence work is under the direct super- 
vision of regular faculty members. 


Charlotte Observer Building 
a New Plant 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer, 
published by Curtis Johnson, is con- 
structing a new building to be fin- 
ished in the early fall. 

Lockwood Green & Co. are the ar- 
chitects. §. P. Weston is the news- 
paper engineer on plant, design and 
layout. 


Brisbane Courier’s Birthday 


The Brisbane Courier, Australian 
daily, has just celebrated its eightieth 
birthday by publishing a special edi- 
tion, which includes a ‘‘life-size’’ 
facsimile copy of its own first num- 
ber, issued as the Moreton Bay Cour- 
ier. 


THE An eeaye 
newspaper read by 
JEWISH the more _intelli- 


gent and prosper- 
ous class of Jews 
in New York. 


MORNING 
JOURNAL 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


The only Journal outside of the 
United States published in the in- 
terests of newspaper men. 


The 40 Pages Weekly 
N ewspaper 
World 


(Established 1898) 
Annual U. S. Postal Subscription 
$4 


Copy Sent Free 
4, Cross Street, Finsbury, London 


Specimen 


for RESULTS 
use the 
CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS 

of 

The Fourth Estate 


| BOOK REVIEWS | 


( Continued from page 30) 


Piric positivist school. They have the 
most civilized minds in the contem- 
porary acceptance of the term. 


Not a “Be-All and End- All’ 


In the second school Henri Poin- 
care, brother of the politician Ray- 
mond, is far and away the most im- 
portant figure. The trend he repre- 
sents is in direct reaction against the 
deification of science. Science is no 
longer regarded as the key to all enig- 
mas. It is not a be-all and end-all. 
Poincare as a great physicist is com- 
petent, certainly, to formulate a criti- 
cal position toward science. Pierre 
Duhem, on the other hand, is a 
trained scientist who accepts Catho- 
licism and attempts to fit modern 
science into the philosophical syn- 
thesis of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Outside of Taine and Renan, 
Bergson is perhaps the most famous 
of all the figures mentioned. I have 
never read a line by or about him 
that seemed to me at all interesting 
Or important. Just what appeal he 
has to the human mind is beyond my 
powers of comprehension, unless it 
is the appeal of the unintelligible. 
Philosophically of course he repre- 
sents a complete reaction to scientific 
mechanism. 


Lott Lee Dies 


Lott Lee, aged 65, for thirty years 
telegraph editor of the Indianapolis 
News, died at his home at Indian- 
apolis on August 20 of heart disease. 
Mr. Lee was a veteran newspaper 


THE DAY America’s foremost 
Jewish Daily 
Reaches the cream of purchasing power 


of the Jewish element in America. 


Essentially a home paper—written for 
and read by every member of the family. 
“The Nattonal 


THE DAY sania 


Member A. B. C. 


183 East Broadway NEW YORK 


Managing Editors 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


wishes you to know that the Book Reviews appearing weekly in this 
publication may be reprinted in your newspaper without charge. 
These Reviews are entirely impartial. A by-line should be given to 
C. Hartley Grattan, and The Fourth Estate would appreciate clip- 
pings or advice that its Reviews are being published in order to 
judge the value of this service to publishers. 


To facilitate matters, any newspaper wishing to use this service 
may on application receive advance copies of the reviews so that 
they may appear on Saturday of each week, simultaneous with their 
appearance in The Fourth Estate. 


Address your request to: 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


. 25 West 43rd Street 


For this week’s reviews, see page 24 


August 28, 1 926. 


man, beginning his newspaper con- 
nections as a telegraph operator for 
the Associated Press before the ad- 
vent of typewriters. Later he became 
Indianapolis correspondent for the 
Associated Press. , 


‘es 
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Arthur H. Boyd Dies Ss 


Arthur H. Boyd, of Forest Hills 
Gardens, Queens, Long Island, died 
last Sunday at the Hotel Westminster, 
Letouquet, France. He had gone | 
abroad on a vacation trip. He Was 
a son of the late Hugh Boyd, edi- 
tor of the New Brunswick, N. Jom 
Daily Home News and one of the 
three stockholders of the Home News 
Pub. Co. He had been foreign cor- 
respondent for London newspapers 
as well as correspondent for several 
New York newspapers. ma 


The Fourth Estate Changes 


Effective with this issue of THE. 
FOURTH ESTATE, Mr. Greenville 
Talbot has been advanced from as- 
sociate editor to editor and Mr. 
Thomas Barrett, from associate edi- Pe 
tor to managing editor. i? 


Lead In 
Circulation 
Oo ‘ 


Publisher’s Government 
sworn circulation state 
ments for six months pe — 


riod ending September — 
30th shows The Miami — 


Herald leading the second 
paper by 90%. | " 


‘he Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


New York City 


Newspaper Readers Tell What They Think of the Newspapers 


Crime News is Overdone 
and Comics Are Coarse 


I. N. MCCASH, Enid, Okla, Presi 
dent, Phillips Untversitty—The news 
papers of America are edited and 
managed upon the plan of giving to 
the public what the people are sup 
posed to want An improvement 
could be made there in giving to the 
people such news items as they need 
for an intelligent understanding of 
human situations and consistent with 
morality and refinement 

While I, personally, get entertain 
ment from many of the cartoons 
published in our daily papers, there 
is a coarseness in many of them 
which misleads the child mind of 
America into wrong conceptions of 
life, even of what is right and what 
is wrong The element of trickery 
is given prominence and suggestions 
of obscenity pollute the mind. It 1s 
my humble judgment that more than 
a majority of the cartoons like those 
which appear in the Sunday papers 
should never be printed 

It is my opinion that the con 
stant publication of crimes, the man 
ner in which they are committed, 
and the evidence produced in criminal 
courts and given to the daily papers 
have a tendency to dull the moral 
sense of the nation The people be 
come so familiar with crime news 
that they settle down to a state of 
mind that is almost indifferent to 
protection of human life 


Favor too Much the Comics, 
Sports and Frivolous 

Miss LINDA A. EASTMAN, Cleve 
land, O., librarian, Cleveland Public 
Library—I have asked the head of 
our Newspaper Division, Mr. W. | 
Lippert, to answer your questions, as 
bis many years in charge of our News 
paper Reading Room gives him a 
broad comparative knowledge of 
many newspapers. His answers follow 

Newspapers appear to be retrograd 
ing by catering to less enduring 
characteristics They feature, more 
than ever before, the foibles and 
frivolities of humanity, and exploit 
criminal acts in front-page headlines 
In this, the newspapers react to the 
mental attitude of their clientele 

The better class of papers make the 
advertising matter secondary and keep 
the space so used to a moderate per 
centage. A paper that would retain its 
hold on the reading public should see 
that all its matter is fully worthy of 
confidence 

Papers seem to be favoring too 
much the comic, the frivolous and the 
sporting features. Many of them are 
too local. They should discuss mat 
ters of wider scope and interest. A 
newspaper should be essentially a 
news vender. Sunday papers encour 
ge a careless, perhaps an indifferent 
habit of reading 

For a business paper, I would 
hoose either the Brooklyn. Eagle or 
the New York Times; for the family 
circle, the Boston Transcript or the 
Christian Science Monitor 


Ly 


Would Publish the Truth 
But Nothing Degrading 


Mrs. MABEL R. GLASSCOCK 
Morgantown, W. Va., Vice-President 
West Virginia Federation of Women's 
Clubs—Newspapers are improving 1n 
that they are getting more news; they 
are retrograding in that they are too 
sensational. They should be illus 
trated, of course; less than at present 
and with better and more appropriate 
illustrations 

They carry too much advertising 
and they should never disparage each 
other either about circulation or ad 
vertising. It might be hard for a 
newspaper to tell which advertise 
ments are fair and just, but there are 
too many of them which fool the 
public. 

[essen the space given to sports 
crimes, bare legged women, pictures 
of criminals and their exploits, and 
stop ridiculing and opposing the 
eighteenth amendment 

The average editorials are not so 
bad, but Sunday newspapers, both in 
quality and quantity, are absolutely 
worthless. Do away with them, and 
save that much paper 

If I published a newspaper, | it 
should contain the truth as nearly as 
possible, with nothing degrading It 
would have the news, good whole 
some fun, the best of pictures, no ac 
counts of crime, no pictures of crim! 
nals, and no slighting remarks about 
sacred things 


The Type of Stories Featured 
Should be of Higher Class 

Miss MARY M. CONOLY, 
Springs, N. © teacher—I prefet 
standard size newspaper. However 
that may bé merely a matter of habit 
for in some respects a tabloid is much 
more convenient to handle 

Newspapers need very little illus 
tration—less, I «s{io7 Md Sayythan th 
now have. Cidinarily, I believe that 
the amount of advertising and read 
ing matter is very well proportioned 
A strictly honest policy regarding ac 
curacy and truthfulness in advertising 
is the only policy a newspaper should 
follow: or can afford to follow 

On the whole, editorials are fairly 
creditable—sometimes they are trite 

I do not think newspapers give _suf 
ficient attention to educational news 
and items of educational interest. Sen 
sational and terrible happenings ar¢ 
over-emphasized I do not mean that 
these things should not have publicity 
They should. But not more promi 
nent publicity than important and 
worth-while events of good and pri 
gressive nature 

I care little for “‘features,”” yet | 
know that they are popular with 
many. Many papers do not, I sup 
pose, ovérdo them. However I do 
think the type of stories that are fea 
tured should. be of_a higher. class 

Picture sections of most Sunda 
newspapers—are about ~three-feurth: 
devoted to athletics. Why such 
per cent? I -like it, but I think 
unjustifiable 


An all “News” Paper as Bad 


as an all “Feature” one 


FRANK K. WALKER, Minneapolis 
Minn librarian. the Untverstty of 
Minnesota—Newspapers generally are 
improving in a little closer accuracy 
in truthfulness in detail and perhaps in 
1 little bit broader attitude in their 
outlook on social questions 

The amount of space given to dif 
ferent persons and different topics de 
pends partly on the editor’s racial, re 
ligious, or political connections 

For convenience’s sake I should 
prefer a ‘tabloid I think we could 
dispense with some of the present il 
lustrations, but a great many of them 
are worthwhile. Personally I can get 
along: without quite so many pictures 
of. screen. beauties, prospective ath 
letes; and society buds 

I am afraid that an all “news 
paper would be about as bad as an 
ill ‘““feature’’ paper. Sunday newspa 
pers:.are unduly padded and the so 
called: magazine sections pretty poor 

I like the New York Times for its 
news and magazine sections the 
Christian Science Monitor for its for 


eign views and notes of social prog 


ress; the Minneapolis Tribune and 
Minneapolis Journal are good exam 
ples of papers with very strong local 
flavor 

If I were a publisher, I should prob 
ably do just about what publishers 
do now excepting that I would doubt 
less bankrupt a paper 


Says She Does not Know of 
a Really Great Newspaper 

DR. ANNA E. BLOUNT, Oak Park 
lil.. president, Medical Women’s Na 
tional Association —- Newspapers are 
improving in illustrations and in 
speed oT service Lhe y are retrograding 
in-appealing to the lower appetites 
of the people—for crime, sensation 
and horror. Personally, I need a news 
naper, but.Lcannot find one that 
tells «me the news I am interested in 
in the: way » vuld like to have it 
presented 

I prefer.~ the tabloid size illus 
trated, and very much so—and would 
like one without any advertising, but 
that does not matter so much, pro 
vided /we were served with the right 
sort of news 

\/néwspaper should not only not 
publish fraudulent advertisements, 1t 
should not even publish misleading 
ones 5 

News should’ be classified with 
state and national affairs, educational 
ind scientih matters. on the front 
page. The doings of our really great 
citizens and labor leaders’ activities 
should be prominently stressed 

The outstanding faults of our 
newspapers are: prevarication crucify 
ing politi 11 opponents ind teaching 
crime through undue publicity. Edt 
torials are better done than the rest 
of ne wspapers generally I criticise 
them chiefly for their subservience t 
corrupt political interests 


I knov — no really great news 


paper 


The next instaliment of letters in the Newspaper Sy mposium 
will appear in THE FOURTH ESTATE of September Fourth 
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